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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


THE BIBLE. 


THE Bible is the book of life, written for the instruction and edification of all ages and 
nations, No man who has felt its divine beauty and power, would exchange this one volume 
for all the literature of the world. Eternity alone can unfold the extent of its influence for good, 
The Bible, like the person and work of our Saviour, is theanthropic in its character and aim. 
The eternal versonal Word of God “ was made flesh,” and the whole fuluess of the Godhead 
aud of sinlesg manhood were united in one person forever. So the spoken word of God may 
be said to have become flesh in the Bible. It is therefore all divine, and yet all human, from 
beginning to end. Through the veil of the letter we behold the glory of the eternal truth of 
vod. The divine and human in the Bible sustain a similar relation to each other, as in tha 
person of Christ: they are unmixed, yet inseparably united, and constitute but one life, which 
Kindles life in the heart of the believer. 

Viewed merely as a human or literary production, the Bible is a marvellous book, and 
without a rival. All the libraries of theology, philosophy, history, antiquities, poetry, law 
and policy would not furnish material enough for so rich a treasure of the choicest gems of 
human genius, wisdom, and experience. It embraces works of about forty authors, repre. 
senting the extremes of society, from the throne of the king to the boat of the fisherman; it 
was written during a long period of sixteen centuries, on the banks of the Nile, in the desert 
of Arabia, in the land of promise, in Asia Minor, in classical Greece, and in imperial Rome; 
it commences with the creation and ends with the final glorification, after describing all the 
intervening stages in the revelation of God and the spiritual development of man; it uses all 
forms of literary composition ; it rises to the highest heights and descends to the lowest depths 
of humanity ; it measures all states and conditions of life; it is acquainted with every grief 
and every woe; it touches every chord of sympathy; it contains the spiritual biography of 
every human heart ; it is suited to every class of society, and can be read with the same in 
terest and profit by the king and the beggar, by the philosopher and the child; it is as unt- 
versal as the race, and reaches beyond the limits of time irto the boundless regions of eternity. 
Eyen this matchless combination of human excellencies points to its divine character and 
origin, as the absolute perfection of Christ’s humanity is an evidence of His divinity. 

But the. Bible is first and last a book of religion, It presents the cnly true, universal, and 
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absolute religion of God, both in its preparatory process or growth under the dispensation of 
the law and the promise, and in its completion under the dispensation of the gospel, a religion 
which is intended ultimately to absorb all the other religions of the world. It speaks to us ag 
immortal beings on the highest, noblest, and most important themes which can challenge our 
attention, and with an authority that is absolutely irresistible and overwhelming. It cay 
instruct, edify, warn, terrify, appease, cheer, and encourage as no other book. It seizes man 
in the hidden depths of his intellectual and moral constitution, and goes to the quick of the 
soul, to that mysterious point where it is connected with the unseen world and with the great 
Father of spirits. It acts like an all-penetrating and all-transforming leaven upon every fac- 
ulty of the mind and every emotion of the heart. It enriches the memory; it elevates the 
reason ; it enlivens the imagination ; it directs the judgment; it moves the affections; it con- 
trols the passions; it quickens the conscience; it strengthens the will; it kindles the sacred 
flame of faith, hope, and charity ; it purities, ennobles, sanctifies the whole man, and brings him 
into living union with God. It can not only enlighten, reform, and improve, but regenerate 
and create anew, and produce effects which lie far beyond the power of human genius. It 
has light for the blind, strength for the weak, food for the hungry, drink for the thirsty - it 
has a counsel in precept or example for every relation in life, a comfort for every sorrow, a 
balm for every wound. Of all the books in the world, the Bible is the only one of which we 
never tire, but which we admire and love more and more in proportion as we use it. Like 
the diamund, it casts its lustre in every direction; like a torch, the more it is shaken, the 
more it shines; like a healing herb, the harder it is pressed, the sweeter is its fragrance. 

What an unspeakable blessing, that this inexhaustible treasure of divine truth and comfort 
is now accessible, without material alteration, to almost every nation on earth in its own 
tongue, and, in Protestant countries at least, even to the humblest man and woman that can 
read! Nevertheless we welcome every new attempt to open the meaning of this book of 
books, which is plain enough to a child, and yet deep enough for the profoundest philosophe, 
and the most comprehensive scholar. 


EPOCHS OF EXEGESIS. 


The Bible—and this is one of the many arguments for its-divine character—has given rise 
vo a greater number of discourses, essays, and commentaries, than any other book or class of 
books; and yet it 1s now as far from being exhausted as ever. The strongest and noblest 
minds, fathers, schoolmen, reformers, and modern critics and scholars of every nation of Chris- 
tendom, have labored in these mines and brought forth precious ore, and yet they are as rich 
as ever, and hold out the same inducements of plentiful reward to new miners. The long line 
of commentators will never break off until faith shall be turned into vision, and the church 
militant transformed into the church triumphant in heayen. 

Biblical exegesis, like every other branch of theological science, has its creative epochs and 
classical periods, followed by periods of comparative rest, when the results gained by the proe 
ductive labor of the preceding generation are quietly digested and appropriated to the life 
of the church. 

There are especially three such classical periods: the patristic, the reformatory, and the 
modern, The exegesis of the fathers, with the great names of Chrysostom and Theodoret of 
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_ the Greek, and Jerome and Augustine of the Latin Church, is essentiaily Catholic; the 
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exegesis of the reformers, as laid down in the immortal biblical works of Luther and Melanch 
thon, Zwingli and Cicolampadius, Calvin and Beza, is Protestant; the modern exegesis of 
Germany, England, and America, may be called, in its best form and ruling spirit, Evangelical] 
Catholic. It includes, however, a large variety of theological schools, as represented in the 
commentaries of O]shausen and Tholuck, Liicke and Bleek, Hengstenberg and Delitzsch, 
Ewald and Hupfeld, de Wette and Meyer, Lange and Stier, Alford and Ellicott, Stuart and 
Robinson, Hodge and Alexander, and many others still working with distinguished. success, 
The modern Anglo-German exegesis is less dogmatical, confessional, and polemical than either 
of its predecessors, but more critical, free, and liberal, more thorough and accurate im all that 
pertains to philological and antiquarian research; and while it thankfully makes use of the 
labors of the fathers and reformers, it seems to open the avenue for new developments in the 
ever-expanding and deepening history of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 

The patristic exegesis is, to a large extent, the result of a victorious conflict of ancient 
Christianity with Ebionism, Gnosticism, Arianism, Pelagianism, and other radical heresies, 
which roused and stimulated the fathers to a vigorous investigation and defence of the truth aa 
laid down in the Scriptures and believed by the Church. The exegesis of the reformers bears 
on every page the marks of the gigantic war with Romanism and its traditions of men. So 
the modern evangelical theology of Germany has grown up amidst the changing fortunes of 
a more than thirty years’ war of Christianity with Rationalism and Pantheism. The future 
historian will represent this intellectual and spiritual conflict, which is not yet concluded, as 
one of the most important and interesting chapters in history, and as one of the most bril- 
liant victories of faith over unbelief, of Christian truth over anti-Christian error. The German 
mind has never, since the Reformation, developed a more intense and persevering activity, 
both for and against the gospel, than in this period, and if it should fully overcome the 
modern and most powerful attacks upon Christianity, it will achieve as important a work ag 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century. Former generations have stadied the Bible with 
as much and perhaps more zeal, earnestness, and singleness of purpose, than the present. But 
never before has it been subjected to such thorough and extensive critical, philological, histori- 
cal, and antiquarian, as well as theological investigation and research. Never before has it 
been assailed and defended with more learning, acumen, and perseverance. Never before has 
the critical apparatus been so ample or so easy of access: the most ancient manuscripts of the 
Bible having been newly discovered, as the Codex Sinaiticus, or more carefully compared and 
published (some of them in fac-simile), as the Codex Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, Alexandrinus, 
Ephraemi Syri, and the discoveries and researches of travellers, antiquarians, historians, and 
chronologers being made tributary to the science of the Book of books. No age has been so 
productive in commentaries on almost every part of the sacred canon, but more particularly 
on the Gospels, the Life of Christ. and the Epistles of the New Testament. It is very difficult 
to keep up with the progress of the German press in this department. One commentary fol- 
fows another in rapid succession, and the best of them are constantly reappearing 1n new and 
improved editions, which render the old ones useless for critical purposes, Still the intense 
productivity of this period must sooner.or later be exhausted, and give way to the more quiet 
activity of reproduction and application.* 

@ Even Dr. Wordsworth, who is disposed to find in the old Catholic and modern Anglican fathers the beginning 


and the end of exegetical knowledge and wisdom, feels constrained to admit (in tha IF reface to his Uommentary on 
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The time has now arrived for the preparation of a comprehensive theological commentary 
which shall satisfy all the theoretical and practical demands of the evangelical ministry of the 
present generation, and serve as a complete exegetical library for constant reference: a com 
mentary learned, yet popular, orthodox and sound, yet unsectarian, liberal and truly catholic 
in spirit and aim; combining with original research the most valuable results of the exegetical 
labors of the past and the present, and making them available for the practical use of minis 
ters and the general good of the church. Such a commentary can be sucessfully wronght cut 
only at such a fruitful period of Biblical research as the present, and by an association of ex- 
perienced divines equally distinguished for ripe scholarship and sound piety, and fully com- 
petent to act as mediators between the severe science of the professorial chair and the practical 


duties of the pastoral office. 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 


Such a commentary is the Bibelwerk of Dr. Lanas, assisted by a number of distinguished 
evangelical divines and pulpit orators of Germany, Switzerland, and Holland.* This work 
was commenced in 1857, at the suggestion of the publishers, Velhagen and Klasing, in Biele- 
feld, Prussia, on a plan similar to that of SrarKE’s Synopsis, which appeared a hundred years 
ago, and has since been highly prized by ministers and theological students as a rich store- 
house of exegetical and homiletical learning, but which is now very rare, and to a@ large 
extent antiquated.t - 

It is to embrace gradually the whole Old and New Testament. The Rey. Dr. John P, 
Lange, professor of evangelical theology in the University of Bonn, assumed the general 
editorial supervision; maturing the plan and preparing several parts himself (Matthew, Mark, 
John, Romans, and Genesis), selecting the assistants and assigning to them their share in the 
work. It is a very laborious and comprehensive undertaking, which requires a variety of 
talents, and many years of united labor. It is the greatest literary enterprise of the kind 
undertaken in the present century. Hrrzoe’s Theological Encyclopedia, of which the eight- 


the N. T., p. v.): “Indeed it must be confessed, with thankfulness to the Divine Author of the Scripture, that the 
present age enjoys, in certain respects, greater privileges for the due understanding of Holy Writ than were ever con- 
ferred by Almighty God on any preceding generation since the revival of letters.” And he is candid enough to ad- 
mit, also (on p. vi.), {‘ that the palm for industry in this sacred field is especially due to another nation. The Masoritesa 
of the New Testament are from Germany,” 

* The full German title of this work is: THroLoGisoH-HOMILETISCHES BIBELWERK. Die Heilige Schrift Alien und 
Neuen Testaments mit Ricksicht auf das theologisch-homiletische Bediirfniss des pastoralen Amtes in Verbindung 
mit namhafien evangelischen Theologen bearveitet und herausgegeben von J. P. LANGE. Bielefeld. Verlag von Vel- 
hagen und Klasing, 1857 ff. 

{Synopsis Bistioranom Exeenrica mw Novum Tusramentum. Kuregefasster Auszeug der griindlichsten und 
nutabarsten Auslegungen tiber alle Biicher Newen Testaments. In Tabellen, Erkldrungen, Anmerkungen und Nutzan- 
wendungen, mit Zuziehung des Grundtertes, und fleissiger Anfihrung der dabey gebrauchten Bicher, zum erwitnsch- 
ten Handbuch, ete. etc, Mit Beyhiilfe einiger Gelehrten von CuristorH Starke, Pastore Primario und Garnison, 
Prediger der Stadt und Festung Driesen. 8 vols. 4to, The preface is dated 1788. I have seen in this country and 
occasionally compared two copies of this work, one of the second edition, Leipzig, 1740 (in the Theol. Seminary Library 
st Mercersburg, Pa.), and one of the 4th ed., Leipz. 1758 (in possession of a German clergyman at New Vork), The 
Arsat volume, cuutaining the four Gospels, covers 2,523 closely printed quarto pages. The title of the Old Testament 
Part is: Syvorsis Bisuiorarcm Execerioa 1x Vetus TesTaMENTUM, etc., Berlin and Halle, 1741 ff. 6 vos. 4to, Hie 
son, Johann Georg Starke, completed the Olid Testament, Christoph Starke was born A. D. 1684, was pastor primarius 
in the town and fortress Driesen, and died 1744, His motto was: Orucem sumo, Ohristum sequor, He was not a man 
of genius, like Lange, but of immense literary industry, and his work isa dry but useful compilation. He embodied 
in it extracts from previous exegetical works, especially those of Luther, Brentius, Canstein, Cramer, Hedinger 
Lange, Majus, Osiander, Piscator, Quesnel, Tosanus, Biblia Wurtembergensia, Zeisius, Lange transfers the substance 
of Starke’s labors to the homiletical sections of his Commentary, and credits him with the extracts from hin nrade 
cussors under their names. , 
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eenth volume has just been published (with two volumes of supplements still in Bremond 
similar monument of German learning and industry, and will be, for many years to come, g 
rich storehouse for theological students. So far the Commentary of Lange has progressed 
tapidly and steadily, and proved decidedly successful. Even in its present unfinished state, it 
has already met with # wider circulation than any modern commentary within the same time 
and it grows in favor as it advances. 

The following parts, of the New T., have been published, or are in course of preparation : 

_ I. Tue Gospet accorpine To Marruew, with an Introduction to the whole New Testament. 
By Dr. Jonn P. Lanee, 1857. Second (third) edition revised, 1861. 

Il. Tae GosPEL accorprine To Mark. By Dr. Jonn P. Lana. Second edition re- 
vised, 1861. 

Ill. THe GosPeL accorpine To Luxe. By Dr. J. J. van OosteRz5x, professor of theology 
at Utrecht. Second edition revised, 1861. 

IV. THE GospEL AccorDING To Joan. By Dr. Jonn P. Lance. Second edition, 1862. 

VY. Tae Acts or THE AposTLEs. By Prof. Dr. G. Lecuimr, of Leipzig, and Dean K. 
GERoK, of Stuttgart. Second edition revised, 1862. 

VI. Tue EPisTLE To THE Romans, now in course of preparation by the editor, in connec: 
tion with his son-in-law, Rev. Mr. Fay, in Crefeld, who assumed the homileticai part. 

VIL. Tue Epistles To THE CorinTarans. By the Rev. Dr. Cur. Fr. Kure, 1862. 

VIUL Tue EPistLe To THE GanatTians. By the Rev. Orro ScumoiumrR, 1862. 

IX. Tue EPIsTLEs TO THE EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, AND CoLosstANs. By Prof. Dr. Dan. 
ScHENEEL, of Heidelberg, 1862.* 

X. Tue Epistues To THE THessatontans, By Prof. Drs. C. A. AUBERLEN and Cur. JoHN 
RigeEnsacn, of Basel, 1864. 

XI. Tue Pastoran EpistLes and Tue Epistte To PuitEmMon. By Dr. J. J. vAN Oos- — 
TERZEE, of Utrecht. Second edition revised, 1864. 

XI. Tue Epistie To tHe Hesrews. By Prof. Dr. C. B. Mout, 1861. 

XII. Tue Eristte or James. By Prof. Drs. J. P. Lanam and J. J. vAN OosTER- 
ZEE, 1862. 

XIV. Tue Errsrixs or Purer and Tun Eristiz or J UDE, by Dr. G. F. C. FRoNMULLER, 
Second edition revised, 1861. 

The remaining parts, of the N. T., containing Tae Epistums or Jonn, and Tam REvE- 
LATION, have not yet appeared. Part VI. (on the Epistle to the Romans) and Part XV. are, 
however, in process of preparation, and may be expected within a year. 

Of the Commentary on Tae OLD TESTAMENT, one volume has just been published (1864), 
which contains a general Introduction to the whole Old Testament, and 1 commentary on 
Genesis by the editor. 

According to a private-letter of our esteemed friend, Dr. Lange, the following dispositions 
have already been made concerning the Old Testament : 

DrutTeronomy. By Rey. Juu. Scuriper, of Elberfeld (successor of Dr. F, W. Krune 
macher as pastor, and author of an excellent practical commentary on Genesis). 

Josuua. By Rey. Mr. ScunemeEr, rector of the seminary at Bromberg. 


* This part will probably be rewritten by another hand on account of the recent unfortunate change in thy 
fhenlogical position of the author. 
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Jupers anp Ruru. By Dr. Pavius Casset, in Berlin. 
Kings. By Dr. Bing, in Carlene (author of the celebrated work on the Symbolism of 
the Mosaic Worship, etc.). 
Tun Psatms. By Dr. Mout, general superintendent in Kénigsberg. 


JerEmian. By Rev. Dr. Nicerspacn, of Bayreuth. 


DR. LANGE. 


The reader will naturally feel some curiosity about the personal history and character of 
the editor and manager of this great Biblical work, who heretofore has been less known among 
English readers than many German divines of far inferior talent. Only two of his many worka 
have been brought out in an English dress, and they only quite recently, namely, his Life of 
Jesus, and parts of his Commentary on the Gospels. 

Dr. Lange was born on the 10th of April, 1802, on the Bier, a small farm in the parish of 
Sonnborn, near Elberfeld, in Prussia. His father was a farmer and a wagoner, and brought 
his son up to the same occupation, but allowed him, at the same time, to indulge his. passion 
for reading. Young Lange often drove the products of the soil to market. He early acquired 
an enthusiastic love of nature, which revealed to his poetic and pious mind, as in a mirror, 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. He was instructed in the doctrines of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, which is still in use among the Reformed Churches on the Rhine, although the 
Lutheran and Reformed Confessions are united in Prussia since 1817 under one government 
and administration, and bear the name of the United Evangelical Church. His Latin teacher, 
the Rev. Herrmann Kalthof, who discovered in him unusual talents, induced him to study for 
the ministry. He attended the Gymnasium (College) of Diisseldorf from Easter, 1821, to — 
autumn, 1822, and the University of Bonn from 1822 to 1825. There he studied mainly under 
Dr. Nitzsch, the most venerable of the living divines of Germany, who for many years was a 
strong pillar of evangelical theology in Bonn and subsequently in Berlin. The writings of 
Nitzsch, though pregnant with deep thoughts and suggestive hints, give but an imperfect idea 
of his power, which lies chiefly in his pure, earnest, and dignified, yet mild and amiable 
personal character. He is emphatically a homo gravis, a Protestant church-father, who, by his 
genius, learning, and piety, commands the respect of all theological schools and ecclesiastical 
parties. 


After passing through the usual examination, Lange labored from 1825 to 1826 in the quiet a 


but very pleasant town of Langenberg, near Elberfeld, as assistant minister to the Rev. Emil 
Krummacher (a brother of the celebrated Dr. Frederic William Krummacher, who wrote the 
sermons on Elijah the Tishbite, and other popular works). From thence he was called to the 
pastoral charge of Wald, near Solingen, where he remained from 1826 to 1828. In 18382 he 
removed as pastor to Duisburg, and began to attract public attention by a series of brilliant 
articles in Hengstenberg’s Evangelical Church Gazette and other periodicals, also by poems, 
sermons, and a very able work on the history of the infancy of our Saviour, against Strauss’ 
Life of Jesus. In 1841 he was called to the University of Ziirich, in Switzerland, as professor 
of theology in the place of the notorious Strauss, who had been appointed by the radical and 
infidel administration of that Canton, but was prevented from taking possession of the chair 
by a religious and political revolution of the people. In Zitirich he labored with great per 
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severance aud fidelity in the midst of many discouragements till 1854, when he received a cal 
to the University of Bonn, in Prussia, where he will probably end his days on earth.* 


Dr, Lange is undoubtedly one of the ablest and purest divines that Germany ever pro 
duced, He is a man of rare genius and varied culture, sanctified by deep piety, and devoted 
te the service of Christ. Personally he is a most amiable Christian gentleman, genial, affec- 
Sjonate, unassuming, simple, and unblemished in all the relations of life. He combines an 
anusual variety of gifts, and excels as a theologian, philosopher, poet, and preacher.’ He 
abounds in original ideas, and if not always convincing, he is always fresh, interesting, and 
stimulating. He is at home in the ideal heights and mystic depths of nature and revelation, 
and yet has a clear and keen eye for the actual and real world around him. He indulges in 
poetico-philosophical speculations, and at times soars high above the clouds and beyond the 
stars, to the spiritual and eternal “land of glory,” on which he once wrote a fascinating 
book.t His style is fresh, vigorous, and often truly beautiful and sublime, but somewhat 
deficient in simplicity, clearness, and condensation, and is too much burdened with 
compound, semi-poetical, unwieldy epithets, which offer peculiar difficulties to the trans- 
lator. His speculations and fancies cannot always stand the test of sober criticism, although 
we might wish them to be true. But they are far less numerous in his Commentary than in 
his former writings. They are, moreover, not only harmless, but suggestive and pious, and 
supply a lack in that sober, realistic, practical, prosaic common-sense theology which deals 
with facts and figures rather than the hidden causes and general principles of things, and 
never breathes the invigorating mountain air of pure thought. 

Poetical divines of real genius are so rare that we should thank God for the few. Why 
should poetry, the highest and noblest of the arts, be banished from theology? Has not God 


- joined them together in the first and last chapters of the Bible? Has He not identified poetry 


with the very birth of Christianity, in the angelic hymn, as well as with its ultimate triumphs, 
in the hallelujahs of the countless host of the redeemed? Is it not one of the greatest gifts 
of God to man, and an unfailing source of the purest and richest enioyments? Is it not an 
essential element and ornament of divine worship? Can any one fully understand and explain 
the Book of Job, the Psalms and the Prophets, the Parables, and the Apocalypse, without a 
keen sense of the beautiful and sublime? Theology and philosophy, in their boldest flighta 
and nearest approaches to the vision of truth, unconsciously burst forth in the festive language 


‘of poetry; and poetry itself, in its highest and noblest forms, is transformed into worship of 


Him who is the eternal source of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. No one will deny 
this who is familiar with the writings of St. Augustine, especially his Confessions, where the 
metaphysical and devotional elements interpenetrate each other, where meditation ends in 
prayer, and speculation in adoration, But the greatest philosophers, too, not only Plato, 
Schelling, and Coleridge, who-¥ere constitutionally poetical, but even Aristotle, Kant, and 
Hegel, who were the greatest masters of pure reasoning and metaphysical abstraction, prove 


* For the biographical notices Iam indebted to the kindness of Dr. Lange, who communicated them to me by 
letter at my request. I previously wrote also a sketch of his character as a divine in my book on Germany, tts Und 
versitics and Divines, Philadelphia, 1857, of which I have no copy on hand, the edition being exhausted, I have seen 
Dr Lange in Ziirich in 1844, and at Bonn in 1854, and corresponded with him more or less for the last twenty years. 

+ Under the title: Das Land der Herrlichkeit, oder die christliche Lehre vom Himmel, first published as a seriea 
ef articles in Hengstenberg’s Hvangelical Church Gazette, and then in book form, 1838, Dr, H. Harbaugh, of Mer« 
cersburg, Pa,, has translated a portion of it in the third of his three popular works on the heavenly world, whick have 
gone through some fiftesn or twenty editions. 
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this essential harmony of truth and beauty.* The poetic and imaginative element imparts 
freshness to thought, and turns even the sandy desert of dry critical research into a blooming 
flower garden. I fully admit, of course, that the theologian must regulate his philosophica 
speculations by the word of revelation, and control his poetic imagination by sound reasou 
and judgment. Lange represents, among German divines, in hopeful anticipation, the peace- 
ful and festive harmony of theology and poetry, of truth and beauty, which exists now in 
heaven, “the land of glory,” and will be actualized on the new earth. Take the following 
striking passage on the locality and beauty of heaven, as a characteristic specimen of his 
thought and style: t 


“When the beautiful in the world manifests itself alone, so that the friendly features of God’s character 
are exclusively seen, profane souls remain profanely inclined ;- yea, they become even more profligate in the 
misuse of the riches of God’s goodness. If, on the other hand, the greatness and power of God are revealed 
in the rugged and terribly sublime, in the hurricane, in the ocean-storm, then the profane are overwhelmed 
with horror, which is easily changed into fear, and may manifest itself in hypocritical or superficial exhibi- 
tions of penitence; but when the goodness and power of God manifest themselves in one and the same bright 
phenomenon, this produces a frame of spirit which speaks of that which is holy. This is the reason why the 
much-praised valley of the Rhine is so solemn and sabbatic, because it is enamelled by a blending of the 
beautiful and the sublime: stern mountains, rugged rocks, ruins of the past, vestiges of grandeur, monumen. 
tal columns of God’s power, and these columns at the same time garlanded with the loving wreaths of God’s 
favor and goodness, in the midst of smiling vineyards which repose sweetly around in the mild sunlight of 
heaven. For this reason the starry night is so instructive—the grandest dome decked with the brightest 
radiance of kindness and love. For the same reason there is such magic attraction in the morning dawn and 
in the evening twilight: they take hold upon us like movings te prayer; because in them beauty is so mine 
gled with holy rest, with spiritual mystery, with the earnest and sablime. Thus does it meet the festive chil- 
dren of this world, who are generally of a prayerless spirit, so that they are as it were prostrated upon the 
earth in deep devotion, wnen some great sight in nature, in which the beautiful is clothed with sublime ear- 
nestness, bursts upon their view; or when, on the other hand, some marked manifestation of God’s power is 
associated with heart-moving wooings of kindness. Accordingly, we hear one tell what pious emotions he felt 
stirring his bosom, when he beheld the wide-extended country from the top of the Pyrenees; another tells how 
the spirit of prayer seized upon his soul when he stood upon the height of Caucasus, and felt, as he looked 
over the eastern fields and valleys of Asia, as if heaven had opened itself before him. Such witnesses might 
be gathered to almost any extent. 

“ But now it is certain that there must be somz pLAce in the upper worlds where the beauties and wonders 
of God’s works are illuminated to the highest transparency by his power and holy majesty; where the com- 
bination of lovely manifestations, as seen from radiant summits, the enraptured gaze into the quiet valleys 
of universal creation, and the streams of light which flow through them, must move the spirits of the blest in 
the mightiest manner, to cry out: Hoty! Hory! Horr!—And there is the holiest place in the great Temple! 
It is there, because there divine manifestations fill all spirits with a feeling of his holiness. But still rather 
because there he reveals himself through holy spirits, and through the holiest one of all, even Jesus Him- 
self!” 


Dr. Lange’s theology is essentially biblical and evangelical catholic, and inspired by a 
fresh and refreshing enthusiasm for truth under all its types and aspects. It is more positive 
and decided than that of Neander or Tholuck, yet more liberal and conciliatory than the 
orthodoxy of Hengstenberg, which is often harsh and repulsive. Lange is one of the most 
uncompromising opponents of German rationalism and scepticism, and makes no concessiong 
to the modern attacks on the gospel history. But he always states his views with moderation. 
and in a Christian and amiable spirit; and he endeavors to spiritualize and idealize doctrines 


* TI would mention as examples that noble passage of Aristotle on nature’s argument for the existence of Goa 
preserved by Cicero, De Nat. Deorwm, ii. 37, and quoted by Alexander von Humboldt with admiration, in his Kos 
sos, vol. ii. p. 16 (German edition), a work where otherwise even the name of God is nowhere mentioned; Kant’s 
famous saying of the two things which fill his soul with ever-growing reverence and awe, the starry heaven above 
him, and the moral law within him; and Hegel’s truly sublime introduction to his Lectures on the Philosophy of Re 
ligton, as well as many of the noblest passages in his Lectures on Aisthetics, S 

+ From his youthful work: Das Land der Herrlichkeit. Not having a copy of the original within reach I bor 
row the translation from Dr. Harbaugh’s Heavenly Home, ch. vii. p. 142 ff. 
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and facts, and thus to make them more plausible to enlightened reason. His orthodoxy, it is 
true, is not the fixed, exclusive orthodoxy either of the old Lutheran, or of the old Calvinistie 
Confession, but it belongs to that recent evangelical type which arose in conflict with modern 
infidelity, and going back to the Reformation and the still higher and purer fountain of 
primitive Christianity as it came from the hands of Christ and His inspired apostles, aims to 
unite the true elements of the Reformed and Lutheran Confessions, and on this firm historical 
basis to promote catholic unity and harmony among the conflicting branches of Christ’a 
Church. It is evangelical catholic, churchly, yet unsectarian, conservative, yet progressive; it 
is the truly living theology of the age. It is this very theology which, for the last ten or 
twenty years, has been transplanted in multiplying translations to the soil of other Protestant 
countries, which has made a deep and lasting impression on the French, Dutch, and especially 
on the English and American mind. It is this theology which is now undergoing a process 
of naturalization and amalgamation in the United States, which will here be united with the 
religious fervor, the sound, strong common sense, and free, practical energy of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican race, and which in this modified form has a wider field of usefulness before it in this new 
world than even in its European fatherland. 

Dr. Lange is an amazingly fertile author. Several of his works belong to the department 
of belle-lettres, esthetics, and hymnology. Some of his hymns have deservedly found a place 
in modern German hymn books,* and help to swell the devotions of the sanctuary. His 
principal works on theological subjects are, first, a complete system of Divinity, in three parts, 
severally entitled: Philosophical Dogmatics, Positive Dogmatics, and Applied Dogmatics (or Po- 
lemics and Irenics). This is an exceedingly able work, abounding in original and profound 
ideas, but artificial and complicated in its arrangement, often transcending the boundaries of 
logic, and in many sections almost untranslatable. His second great work is a Life of Jesus, 
also in three parts, which, upon the whole, is justly regarded as the fullest and ablest modern 
work on the subject, and the best positive refutation of Strauss. It has quite recently 
been given to the English public by Mr. Clark, in six volumes.t His History of the Apostolic 
Church, in two volumes, was intended as the beginning of a general History of Christianity, 
which, however, has not been continued. But the last, the most important, and the most 
useful labor, worthy to crown such a useful life, is his T’heological and Homiletical Commentary. 
All his preceding labors, especially those on the Life of Christ, prepared him admirably for the 
exposition of the Gospels, which contains the rich harvest of the best years of his manhood. 
This Commentary will probably engage his time for several years to come, and will make his 
name as familiar in England and America as it is in Germany, 

I add a complete list of all the published works of Dr. Lange, including his poetry, in 
thronological order : 

1. Die Lehre der heiligen Schrift von der freien und allgemeinen Gnade Gottes. Hlberfeld, 1881. 

2. Biblische Dichtungen. 1 Bandchen. Elberfeld, 1832. 


8. Predigten. Mimnchen, 1833. 
4, Biblische Dichtungen. 2Bandchen. Elberfeld, 1834. 


* TI adopted a number of them in my German hymn book, published in 1859 and extensively used in thas counsry, 
@.9., Nos. 94, 194, 227, 

+t Tax Lire or ruz Lorp Jesus Onrist: @ complete critical ecamination of the Origin, Contents, and Connecthen 
of the Gospels. Translated from the German of J. P. Lanag, D.D. dited, with additional Notes, by th3 Rev. Mar. 
gue Dods, A.M., in 6 vols. Edinburgh: T. & T, Olark, 1864, Vol. i. is translated by Sophia Taylor, vol. ii. by J. i 
Ryland, vol. iii, by M. G. Huxtable, vol. iv. by Rev. Rob. E, Wallis, vol. v. by Rev. 8 Manson, vol, vi. by Rev. Robert 


, 
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5. Kleine polemische Gedichte. Duisburg, 1835. 
6. Gedichte und Spriiche aus dem Gebiete christlicher Naturtetrachtung. Duisburg, 1835. 
7. Die Welt des Herrn in didaktischen Gesingen. Esser, 1835. 
8. Die Verfinsterung der Welt. Lehrgedicht. Berlin, 1838. 
9. Grundziuge der urchristlichen frohen Botschaft. Duisburg, 1839. 

10. Homilien iiber Oolosser iii. 1-17. Vierte Auflage. Bremen, 1844. 

11. Christliche Betrachtungen iiler zusammenhangende biblische Abschnitte fiir die hiusliche Hriawmg 
Duisburg, 1841. 

12. Ueber den geschichtlichen Charakter der kanonischen Evangelien, insbesondere der Kindhettsgeschichta 
Jesu, mit Beziehung auf das Leben Jesu von D. F. Strauss. Duisburg, 1836. 

18. Das Land der Herrlichkeit, oder die christliche Lehre vom Himmel. Mors, 1838. 

14. Vermischte Schriften, 4 Bande. Mérs, 1840—41. 

15. Gedichte. Essen, 1848, 

16. Die kirchliche Hymmnologie, oder die Lehre vom Kirchengesang. Theoretische Hinleitung und Kirchen- 
liederbuch. Zirrich, 1848, 

17. Das Leben Jesu, 3 Bucher. Heidelberg, 184447. 

18. Worte der Abwehr (in Beziehung auf das Leben Jesu). Ziirich, 1846. 

19. Christliche Dogmatik, 3 Bande. Philosophische, Positive, und Angewandte Dogmatik. Heidel 
berg, 1847. 

20. Ueber die Neugestaltung des Verhaltnisses zwischen dem Staat und der Kirche. . Heidelberg, 1848.- 

21. Neutestamentliche Zeitgedichte. Frankfurt a, M., 1849. 

22. Briefe eines communistischen Propheten. Breslau, 1850. 

23. Giothe’s religidse Poesie. Breslau, 1850. 

24. Die Geschichte der Kirche, Erster Theil. Das apostolische Zeitalter, 2 Bande. Braunschweig, 1858654, 

25. Auswahl von Gast-und Gelegenheitspredigten. Zweite Ausgabe. Bonn, 1857. 

26. Vom Oelberge. Geistliche Dichtungen. Neue Ausgabe. Frankfurt a, M., 1858. 

a7. Vermischte Schriften. Neue Folge, 2 Bandchen. Bielefeld, 1860. 

28. Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk, commenced 1857, Bielefeld. Dr. Lange prepared the Commentaries 
on Matthew, 3d edition, 1861 ; on Mark, 2d edition, 1861; on John, 2d edition, 1862; on the Epistle 
of James (in connection with van Oosterzee), 1862 ; on Genesis, with a general introduction to the 
Old Testament, 1864; on the Epistle to the Romans (now in course of publication). 


THE PLAN OF LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 


The plan of Lange’s Bibelwerk is very comprehensive. It aims to give all that the minis- 
ter and Biblical student can desire in one work. Its value consists to a great extent in its 
completeness and exhaustiveness, and in the convenient arrangement for practical use. 

It contains, first, appropriate InrropuctTions, both critical and homileticai, to the Bible as 
a whole, to each particular book, and to each section. The sections are provided with clear 
and full headings, the parallel passages, and the indications of their homiletical use in the 
order of the church year. 

The Text is given, not in the original Greek, nor in Luther’s version, but in a new German 
version, which is as literal as the genius of the language will bear, and is made with special 
reference to the exposition. The principal readings of the Greek text are given in foot-notes, 
with short critical remarks. The critical editions of the Greek Testament by Lachmann and 
Tischendorf* are made the basis. 


Bmith. Six trans.ators for one of the many books of Lange! This is a sufficient evidence of the difficulty of the 
task. The editor (Mr. Dods), in the introductory preface to vol. i., speaks in the highest terms of “this comprehen: 
sive and masterly work.” I am very happy to find that Lange, who has been comparatively unknown out of Ger- 
many, is beginning to be appreciated in England. The frequent references to the Leben Jesu in this Commentary on 
Ma\thew are always to the German original ; the translation having reached me too late to change the figures. It ia 
not likely, however, that such a voluminous. and costly work will be soon reprinted in America; the less go, since 
the author has embodied many of the most important results in his O »mentaries on Matthew, Mark, and Ji Ohi: 

* Not, however, the seventh and best edition of Tischendorf, which appeared in 1859, two years after the first 
edition of ange’s Matthew, and which s*ten deviates from the text of his previous editions and returns to may of the 
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Then follows the Commentary itself. This is threefold, CrrricaL, Docrrmat, and Home 
teTicaL.* The three departments are kept distinct throughout, and are arranged under differ. 
ent heads, so that the reader can at once find what he wants a4 the time, without being forced 
to work his way through a mass of irrelevant matter. 


1. The first department contains: ExrGErTican AND Critica Norss.t These explain the 
words and phrases of the text, and endeavor to clear up every difficulty which presents itself 
to the critical student, according to the principles of grammatico-historical exegesis. On all 
the more important passages, the different views of the leading ancient and modern commen- 
tators are given; yet without the show and pedantry of learning. The chief aim is to con- 
dense, in as brief a space as possible, the most valuable and permanent results of original and 
previous exegetical labors, without detaining the reader with the tedious process of investiga- 
tion, and a constant polemical reference to false opinions. The building appears in its beau- 
tiful fiuush, and the scaffolding and rubbish required during its construction are removed out 
of sight. 

2. The second department is headed: Leapine DoematicaL AND Ersican THoueHts, 
or DocTRiINnAL AND Eruicau.t It presents, under a number of distinct heads, the fundamental 
doctrines and moral maxims contained in, or suggested by, the text. In the Gospels, these 
truths and principles are viewed mainly from the christological point of view, or as connected 
with the person and work of our Saviour. The reader will find here a vast amount of living 
theology, fresh from the fountain of God’s revelation in Christ, and free from scholastic and 
sectarian complications and distortions. The person of Christ stands out everywhere as the 
great central sun of truth and holiness, from which light and life emanate upon all parts of 
the Christian system. 

3. The third department is entitled: HomrmeticaL Hryts or Suacustions.§ This shows 
the way from the study to the pulpit, from the exposition and understanding of the word of 
God to its practical application to all classes and conditions of society. It is especially the 
pastor’s department, designed to aid him in preparing sermons and Biblical lectures, yet by no 
means to supersede the labor of pulpit preparation. It is suggestive and stimulating in its 
character, and exhibits the endless variety and applicability of Scripture history and Scripture 
truth. It brings the marble slabs from the quarry, and the metals from the mine, but leaves 


readings of the teatus receptus. This is the case in the Gospel of Matthew alone in more than a hundred places, 6. g., 
Matt. ii. 13; iii. 1; iv. 23; v. 11,13, 82; vi. 6,16, 83; vii. 14; viii. 10, 18; ix. 1, 8, 9, 11,17; x. 7, 10, 14, 19, 28, 38, ete. 

* The proper rendering of the German headings of the three distinct sections, viz., ExrGeTIscHe ERL®UTERUN- 
Gen, Dogmatison-CarisToLogiscus or (in the Acts and Epistles) DoematiscH-ETHiscHE GRUNDGEDANKEN, an& 
Homitetisonz ANDEUTUNGEN, has given some trouble. ‘The Edinburgh translation of Matthew renders them: Critr- 
oat Nores, DoorrinaL Rerixcrtions, and HomiteticaL Hints, But this is too free, and the edition alluded to is not 
consistent. The Scotch translator of the Commentary on the Acts, of which the first twelve chapters have just ap- 
peared, Rey. Paton J. Gloag, renders the headings more literally: ExeamtioaAL ExpLaNaTions, DoGMATICAL AND 
Ernioat Txuovents, HomiterioaL Hints. But Grundgedanken means fundamental or leading thoughts. Upon the 
whole I thought it most advisable to use the adjectives only, as best calculated to reconcile conflicting tastes and 
opinions. Christologico Dogmatical, and Dogmatico-Ethical would be too heavy, while Doctrinal and Hthécal ia 
good English and gives the idea as well. For symmetry’s sake I chose a double adjective for the other sections 
L Exrerrioan anp CritioaL, 2, DocrrinaL AND HrnroaL; 3. HoMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL, 

tIn German: Execetisonz ErRLevreRUNGEN, lit.: ExearricaAL InLusrrations or EXPLANATIONS (whice fg” 
somewhat tautological, ewegetical being identical with expository or explanatory). 

4 In German: Doamatison-ErniscoHm GRUNDGEDANKEN. In the Gospels, where the christological element pre. 
ponderates, Lange calls them: Dogmatison-CurisToLocisoHs GRuNDGEDANKEN. But his contributors have substi. 
tuted for it the more general title: Do@matico-ErsicaL FoNDAMENTAL Txovaguts, which is as applicable to the re 
spective sections in the Gospels as to those in the Epistles. In his Commentary on Genesis, just putlished (1864) Dr 
Lange uses T'HEOLOGISCHE GnRuNDGEDANKEN, 

§ HomILetIscHE ANDEUTUNGEN, 
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the chiselling and hammering to the artist. The authors of the several parts give under this 
heading first their own homiletical and practical reflections, themes and »arts in a few words, 
and then judicious selections from other homiletical commentators, as QUESNEL, CANSTEIN, 
STARKE, GossneR, Lisco, OrTro von GERLACH, HEUBNER, and occasionally brief skeletons of 
celebrated sermons. 

I must confess, I was at first prejudiced against this part of the Commentary, feariug 
that it made the work of the preacher too easy; but upon closer examination I became con 
vinced of its great value. If I am not mistaken, the American readers will prize it in propor 
ticn as they make themselves familiar with it. They will be especially edified, I think, by 
the exuberant riches and high-toned spirituality which characterize the homiletical sugges. 
tions of Lange, and several of his contributors, especially Dr. van Oosterzee (a man of 
genius, and the best pulpit orator of Holland), as also with the selections from Starke and 
his predecessors found under his name, Otto von Gerlach (late court-preacher in Berlin, ané 
author of a brief popular commentary), and the venerable Heubner (late director of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Wittenberg). 

There are standard commentaries on special portions of the Scriptures, which excel al. 
others, either in a philological or theological or practical point of view, either in brevity and 
condensation or in fulness of detail, either in orthodoxy of doctrine and soundness of judg- 
ment or in expository skill and fertility of adaptation, or in some other particular aspect. 
But, upon the whole, the Biblical work of Dr. Lange and his associates is the richest, the 
soundest, and the most useful general commentary which Germany ever produced, and far 
better adapted than any other to meet the wants of the various evangelical denominations of 
the English tongue. This is not only my individual opinion, but the deliberate judgment of 
some of the best Biblical and German scholars of America whom I have had occasion to con- 
sult on the subject. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN EDITION. 


A work of such sterling value cannot be long confined to the land of its birth. America, 
as it is made up of descendants from all countries, nations, and churches of Europe (e pluribus 
unum), is set upon appropriating all important literary treasures of the old world, especially 
those which promise to promote the moral and religious welfare of the race. 

Soon after the appearance of the first volume of Dr. Lange’s Commentary, I formed, at the 
solicitation of a few esteemed friends, and with the full consent of Dr. Lange himself, an assc 
ciation for an American edition, and in September, 1860, I made the necessary arrangements 
with my friend, Mr. Charles Scribner, as publisher.* The secession of the slave States, and 


* I may be permitted to state that I went into this enterprise at first with considerable reluctance, partly from a 
sense of its vast labor and responsibility, partly because it involved in all probability the abandonment of an original, 
. though much shorter commentary (German and English) which I had been preparing for the last twenty years, and 
of which a few specimens appeared in the Kirchenfrewnd (184858) and in the Mercersburg Review. But the task 
seemed to devolve on me naturally and providentially, and I gradually became so interested in it that Iam willing te 
sacrifice to it other cherished literary projects. Dr. Lange himself, ir forwarding to me an early copy of the first 
volume, wished me to take part in the original work, and encouraged me afterward to assume the editorial supervi 
sion of the English translation, giving me every liberty as regards additions and improvements, I made, however 
no use of my old notes on Matthew, leaving all my exegetical manuscripts boxed up with my library at Mercersburg 
I uid not wish to mix two works which differ in plan and extent, and adapted my additions to the general characte 
and plan of Lange’s work and the wants of the English reader. 
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the consequent outbreak of the civil war in 1861, paralyzed the book trade, and indefinitely 
suspended the enterprise. But in 1863 it was resumed at the suggestion of the publisher 
and with the consent of Mr, T. Clark, of Edinburgh, who in the mean time (since 1861) had 
commenced to publish translations of parts of Lange’s Commentary in his “ Foreign Theole 
gical Library.” I moved to New York for the purpose of devoting myself more fully to thie 
work amid the literary facilities of the city, completed the first volume, and made arrangements 
with leading Biblical and German scholars of different evangelical denominations for the trans- 
lation of the other volumes, 

The following books are already finished, or in course of preparation for the press: 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW, with a General Introduction to the New Testament, 
By the American Eprror. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO Marx. By the Rey. Dr. W. G. T. SHepp, Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Union Theological Seminary at New York, 

THe GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. By the Eprror. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING To JoHN. By the Rev. Dr. Epw. D, Yeomans, Rochester, N. Y. 

Tue Acts OF THE AposTLES. By Prof. Dr. CHartes F, Scuirrer, Phildelphia. 

Tue EPIsTLES TO THE CoRINTHIANS. By the Rev. Dr. Daniet W. Poor, of Newark, N. J., 
and Dr. C. P. Wine, of Carlisle, Pa. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS, By the Rev. Cuartes C. Starspucn, New York. 

Tue EPiIsTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS, and that ro PHitemMon. By Prof. Dr. H. B. Hackett, 
Theol. Seminary at Newton Centre, Mass. 

Tue EPIITLES TO THE THESSALONIANS. By the Rev. Dr. Joun Lizxiz, of Kingston, N. Y. 

Tue EPIsTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By Prof. Dr. A. C. Kmnpricx, Rochester, N. Y. 

THE Pastoral Epistues. By Prof. Dr. GzorcEe E. Day, of Lane Theol. Seminary, Ohio, 

THe CaTHOLiIc EpistLes. By the Rev. J. Istpor MomBeErt, of Lancaster, Pa. 

Genesis. By Prof. TayteR Lewis, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., and the Rey. Dr. 
A. Gosman, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

These gentlemen, and others who are or will be invited to take part in the work, have 
already an established reputation as excellent Biblical scholars or experienced translators from 
the German, and will no doubt do full justice to the task assigned them. 

It is impossible beforehand to state with absolute certainty the number of volumes or the 
time required for the completion of the whole commentary. It is sufficient to say that it will 
be energetically pushed forward, without undue haste, and published with proper regard to 
economy of space and price. The enterprise is necessarily a very extensive and expensive 
one, and falls in a most unfavorable period of the American book trade; the war having caused 
an unprecedented rise in the price of composition, paper, and binding material. But it has 
the advantage over an encyclopedia and other voluminous works, that each volume will cover 
an entire book or books of the Bible and thus be relatively complete in itself, and can be sold 
feparately. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


‘The character of the proposed Anglo-American edition of Lange’s Bibelwerk, and its rela 
tion to the original, may be seen from the following general principles and rules on which it 
will be prepared, and to which all contributors must conform, to insure unity and symmetry. 
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1. The Biblical Commentary of Dr. Lange and his associates must be faithfully and freely 
translated into idiomatic English, without essential omission or alteration.” 

2. The translator is authorized to make, within reasonable limits, such additicns, origina) 
or selected, as will increase the value and interest of the work, and adapt it more fully to the 
wants of the English and American student. But he must carefully distinguish these addi- 
tions from the original text by brackets and the initials of his name, or the mark T’r. 

8. The authorized English version of 1611, according to the present standard edition of the 
American Bible Society,t must be made the basis, instead of giving a new translation, which, 
in this case, would have to be a translation of a translation. But wherever the text can be 
more clearly or accurately rendered, according to the present state of textual criticism and 
biblical learning, or where the translation and the commentary of the German original require 
it, the improvements should be inserted in the text (in brackets, with or without the Greek, as 
the writer may deem best in each case) and justified in the Critical Notes below the text, with 
such references to older and recent English and other versions as seem to be necessary ct 
desirable. . 

4, The various readings are not to be put in foot-notes, as in the original, but to follow 
immediately after the text in small type, in numerical order, and with references to the verses 
to which they belong. 

5. The three parts of the commentary are to be called: I. EXEGETICAL AND CriticaL; IL. 
DoctrinaL AND EraicaL; IT. HomimEricaL AND PRACTICAL, 

6. The ExecrticaL Norss are not to be numbered consecutively, as in the original, but 
marked by the figure indicating the verse to which they belong; an arrangement which facili- 
tates the reference, and better accords with usage.t 

7. Within these limits each contributor has full liberty, and assumes the entire literary 
responsibility of his part of the work. : 

If these general principles are faithfully carried out, the American edition will be not only 
a complete translation, but an enlarged adaptation and improvement of the original work, 
giving it an Anglo-German character, and a wider field of usefulness. 

The typographical arrangement will be closely conformed to the original, as upon the 
whole the best in a work of such dimensions. A page of the translation contains even more 
than a page of the original, and while the size of volumes will be enlarged, their number will 
be lessened. j ee 


THE COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW. 


The first volume which is now issued, will show these principles and rules in their actual 
execution, and may therefore serve as a specimen for the volumes that will follow. 
As regards the translation of this part of the commentary, I must acknowledge my indebt- 


* A condensation, such as has been proposed by some in this case, opens the door for au endless variety of con- 
Aicting opinions and tastes, and almost necessarily results in a mutilation of the original. The only proper alterna 
tive seems to be either to translate a foreign work entire, if it be at all worthy of translation, or to make it the basia 
of a new work. 

t Not the revision of 1854 (which contained unauthorized changes and was set aside), but the collation adopted 
vy the Board of Managers in 1858, and printed in 1860 and since, See the Report of the Committee on Versions ta 
he Board of Managers of the American Bible Society, for February, 1859. 

+ I would remark, that all the changes and improvements above proposed have the hearty approva of Dr Lange 
Tho last one he has since adopted himself in his recent Oommentary on Genesis. 
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edness to the translation published by my esteemed friend, Mr. T. Clark, who has done se 
much for transplanting German evangelical learning on British soil, and is entitled to the last- 
ing gratitude of English and American divines. This translation preceded mine. not in design 
(for.I began in 1860, and was only interrupted by the civil war), but in execution, by two 
years.* Imade use of it as a basis in the doctrinal and homiletical sections, comparing it, 
however, word for word with the latest edition of the original, and making innumerable 
changes. In the textual and critical department (which is entirely omitted in the Edinburgh 
edition), and in the exegetical notes I pursued an independent path, and while I retained 
every essential idea of the original, I went far beyond it. 

Dr, Lange’s work is so intensely and exclusively German, and his mode of thought and 
style so foreign to us, that a mere translation, no matter how well executed, could not take root 
in English and American soil. I for my part would never undertake such an ungrateful task. 
The work must be reproduced, enriched, adapted, in one word, Anglicized and Americanized. 
This has been the principal and most difficult part of this volume, and will be in a1l those 


volumes which I may prepare. I shall give my co-workers the same margin for original von- 
tributions to biblical scholarship. The American edition of Matthew contains over one hun-— 
dred pages, mostly in the smallest type, that is, fully one-fourth more matter than the German 
original (which numbers only 462 pages). The additions are found mostly in the comments 
on the later chapters of the Gospel.t 

It seemed to ine worthy of the labor and trouble to make an attempt to popularize so 
much of the immense critical apparatus of modern biblical learning as can be made available 
for the practical use of ministers and students. A few words of explanation on the principles 
which guided me, may not be out of place here. 

The great variety of readings in the Greek Testament is a fact which should stimulate in- 
vestigation and strengthen our faith. The more than 100,000 discrepancies in one hundred 
and twenty uncial and over twelve hundred cursive manuscripts of the N. T. are unable to 
unsettle a single doctrine or precept of Christianity. They strengthen the evidence of the 
essential purity and integrity of the sacred text, showing that it has been substantially 
the same in all ages and countries in which those manuscripts were written. ‘If 
there had been,” said Richard Bentley, the great classical scholar and critic, more than 
a hundred years ago, “but one manuscript of the Greek Testament at the restoration 
of learning, then we had had no various readings at all. And would the text be in a 
better condition then, than now when we have 30,000 [over 100,000]? So far from that, 


* The Edinburgh translation was made from the first edition of Lange, and appeared in small octavo, large type, 
uniform with ‘‘Olark’s Foreign Theological Library,’ Third series, vols, ix. ff., under the title: Theological Gnd 
Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew. From the German of J. P. Lange, D.D. By the Rev. Alfred 
Edershewm, Ph. D., vol. i., Edinburgh, 1861; vol. ii. and part of vol. iii., 1862. From a note on the back +o the title- 
page of vol. ii. it appears that the Rev. W. B. Pope translated from ch. xx. 28 to the close of the second volume, The 
third volume, which contains the conclusion of Matthew and the Gospel-of Mark, appears without the name of a trans- 
ator. Portions of the work are well done, while other portions betray the employment of inferior hands in the execution 
of the difficult and laborious task; for neither of the nominal translators could be capable of mistaking the Wwndenmacle 
Jesu (the stigmata) for ‘meals of wonder’ (Wundermahizeiten), the grime Aue (green pasture) of Ps, xxiii. for ‘the 
green ear,’ Moria (Mt. Moriah) for the Virgin ‘Mary’ (Maria), iéblicher Weise (usually) for ‘unfortunately’ (ubler Weise), 
namentlich (especially) for ‘namely’ (ndmiich), the Abfall vom Christenthum (apostasy from Christianity) for ‘apostasy 
of Christendom’ (Christenheit), and many other mistranslations equally astounding and amusing, Compare é. g. pp. 81, 
87, 367, 489, 894, 396, 445, 511, 531, 533, 550. There is good prospect that the future volumes will be published jointly by 
Mr. Olark and Messrs, Scribner & Co., under my editorial control, There is no use of two translations, 

+ Compare pp. 18, 88, 84, 121, 180 f., 203-208, 228, 239, 256-260, 267, 293-297, 339, 353 f., 381 f., 449, 454-458, 467 f 
#71475, 519-522, 555-566, ete. 
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that in the best single copy extant we should bave hundreds of faults, and some omissions 
irreparable. Besides that, the suspicions of fraud and foul play would have been increased 
immensely. It is good,. therefore, to have more anchors than one. . . . It is a good 
providence and a great blessing that so many manuscripts of the New Testament are still 
amongst us, some procured from Egypt, others from Asia, others found in the Western 
Churches. For the very distances of places, as well as numbers of the books, demonstrate that 
there could be no collusion, no altering nor interpolating one copy by another, nor all by any 
of them. In profane authors whereof one manuscript only had the luck to be preserved, as 
Velleius Paterculus among the Latins, and Hesychius among the Greeks, the faults of the 
scribes are found so numerous, and the defects so beyond all redress, that, notwithstanding the 
pains of the learnedest and acutest critics for two whole centuries, those books still are, and 
are like to continue, a mere heap of errors. On the contrary, where the copies of any author 
are numerous, though the various readings always increase in proportion, there the text, by an 
accurate collation of them, made by skilful and judicious hands, is ever the more correct, and 
comes nearer to the true words of the author.” 

The object of biblical criticism is to restore the oldest and purest text which can be ob- 
tained with our present means and facilities. In accordance with the weli-known principle 
first propounded by Bentley, revived by the venerable Bengel, and recently applied and carried 
out by Lachmann, we must make the oldest and most authoritative uncial manuscripts of the 
New Testament now extant the basis of the true text, especially those few which date from 
the fourth to the sixth century. They are the following: 1. Codex Srvarricus, edited by 
Tischendorf, Leipz., 1863.* 2. Cod. VatTicanus (designated by the letter B., defective from 
Heb. ix. 14), carelessly edited by Cardinal Angelo Mai, with improvements by Vercellone, 
Rome, 1857, and much better by Const. Tischendorf. Lips. 1867. 8. Cod. ALEXANDRINUS (A., 
in the British Museum), of which the New Testament was published in uncial types, though 
not in fac-simile, by C. G. Woide, Lond., 1786, and by B. H. Cowper, 1860. 4. Cod. 
(rescriptus) EPHRAEMI SyRI (C., a cod. rescriptus, or palimpsest, very imperfect), published by 
Tischendorf, in uncial type, but not in fac-simile, Leipz., 1848. 5. Cod. Buza (D., at Cam- 
bridge), containing the Gospels and the Acts, with a Latin version, published in fac-simile by 
Ths. Kipling, Camb., 1793, 2 vols., folt In the same class with these oldest manuscripts, 


* Dr. Lange could not make use of this very important discovery, which will hereafter figure largely in the criti- 
cal apparatus of future editions of the Greek Testament, although it will not materially disturb the principles and 
results of modern criticism. Tischendorf (Prolegg., p. xxx. sqq.) regards the Sinaitic MS., which he was so fortu- 
nate as to discover on Mount Sinai, and which he published under the liberal patronage of the Russian government, 
as the oldest copy extant, older even than the famous Vatican MS., and Biumlein, Meyer and Wieseler 
agree, while Hilgenfeld objects. It is moreover the only complete uncial MS., and contains the whole Bible of 
the O. and N, T. Compare the Addenda at the close of this volume, The Sinaitic Bible generally agrees with 
Codd. B., D., L., T. (T. is Codex Borgianus, at Rome, of the fifth century, and contains only a few fragmenta, John 
‘L-viii.), X. (Codex Monacensis, parts of the four Gospels), Z. (Dublinensis, a palimpsest, the greater part of Mat 
vhew), over against Cod. A, (Alexandrinus) and the great majority of later uncial and cursive manuscripts, while 
Cod. ©. (Ephraemi Syri) occupies a position of its own. With all its great value the Sinaitic Manuscript abounds 
in blunders owing to the ignorance and carelessness of the transcriber. This shows the great importance of the 
vast number and variety of manuscripts of the Bible, which far exceeds in amount that of any other ancient book in 
tke world. Comp. Wieseler on the Sinait. MS., in the Studien wnd Kritiken for 1864, p. 399. 

+ I was so fortunate as to have access, in the Library of the American Bible Union of New York, to the printed 
editions of these important manuscripts, which are far preferable to the imperfect collations of former critics, and the 
mere references often faulty in the apparatus of Greek Testaments, Yor fuller information on these and other Co 
tices I must refer the reader to the ample Prolegomena of Tischendorf to his seventh critical edition of the N. T, 
1859, and to his edition of Cod. Sinaiticus, 1863; also to the Prolegomena of Alford, Commentury, vol. 1., 4th ed, 
1859, ch. vii, p. 102 ff and to Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the N. 7. 1861. 
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though last, must be placed the later and less important uncials, as Cod. BasitrEensis (called 
E., of the eighth or ninth century, containing the Gospels), Cod. Borzeui (F., at Utrecht, 
the Gospels, except some portions of Matthew and Mark), Cod. Smme nim Harveranvs ((t., in 
the British Museum, the greater part of the Gospels), Codd. H., L, K., L. (Paris, No. 62, 
generaily in agreement with Codd. Sin. and Vatic.), etc. Next in importance to the uncial 
manuscripts are the quotations of the early fathers, and the ancient versions, especially the 
Latin and the Syriac. In the third rank are to be placed the cursive manuscripts of later 
date, down to the close of the fifteenth century, of which more than five hundred have bheex 
collated in the Gospels alone. For our purpose it was useless to refer to them except in those 
rare cases where the older authorities are insufficient to establish the original text. The deci- 
sion of the true reading depends, however, not only on the antiquity and number of author- 
ities, but also on internal reasons. Lachmann’s object was simply historical, viz., to establish 
the oldest attainable text, as it stood in the fourth or fifth century, in the place of the compar- 
atively recent, accidental, and unreliable textus receptus, This is the only safe basis for future 
critics, but it is only a part of the task, which must be completed by a proper consideration 
of the internal evidences. Where the oldest authorities—uncial manuscripts, patristic quota- 
tions, and ancient versions—lead to no satisfactory result, later manuscripts (which may be 
transcripts of uncial manuscripts even older than those we now possess) may be profitably 
zonsulted, and that reading deserves the preference which gives the best sense and agrees most 
with the style and usage of the writer. Thus, in many instances, a return from. Lachmann tc 
the textus receptus may be justified. See the seventh critical edition of Tischendorf. 

As to the corrections of the authorized English version, I beg the reader to view them as 
part of the commentary. Some of them would be unnecessary or even objectionable -in a 
revised version for public use. Our incomparable English Bible stands in no need of a radical 
revision ; its idiom, beauty, and vigor are all that can be desired. But no good scholar will 
- deny that it might be greatly improved as to clearness and accuracy; while many doubt 
whether it could be done without producing greater division and confusion, and thus doing 
more harm than good. A final revision for popular use should proceed from a body of schol- 
ars representing the British and American Bible Societies, and all the Protestant Churches 
which worship God in the English language, and have an equal claim to this inestimable in- 
heritance of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, In the mean time, no one can object to 
new translations and revisions for exegetical and critical use. They prepare the way for a final ° 
authorized revision for general and popular use. 

My selections from other writers are mostly taken from representative older and modern 
commentators of the various English and American Churches, with the view to give this work 
an Anglo-German character. Thus Burkitt, M. Henry, Scott, and Doddridge represent the 
older practical exegesis of England; Alford and Wordsworth, the modern Anglican exegesis 
in its two divergent, progressive, and conservative, tendencies ; D. Brown, the Free Church of 
Scotland; J. Addison Alexander, the Old School Presbyterian; Barnes and Owen, the New 
Bchool Presbyterian; Whedon and Nast, the Methodist; Conant, the Baptist, views on the 
more important doctrinal passages in the Gospel of Matthew. 

I cannot conclude this lengthy preface without giving public expression to my sense of 
gratitude to the officers of the “American Bible Union,” for the unrestricted use of 
their valuable Biblical Library, with its rich variety of Bibles in all languages, commentaries. 
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dictionaries, the Benedictine and other editions of the church fathers, etc., which make it 
probably the best collection of the kind on this continent, 

May the blessing of the triune God rest upon this commentary on His holy word, whick 
was commenced in faith and with the earnest desire to agsist the ministers of the Gospel ia 


the discharge of their high and holy mission, 


— 


PHILIP SCHAFF, 


Bre. Hovss, New Yorx, Oct. 81st, 1884. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


§ 1. THxEoxoey in general, or the scientific knowledge of the Christian religion, 
may, according to its historical and scientific character, be arranged under two great 
divisions,—Historical, and Theoretical or Systematic Theology, taking these terms in 
their widest sense. (I.) Historical Theology may again be ranged under the follow- 
ing tare sections :—(1) The History of Revelation, or of the Kingdom of God, which 
forms the basis of the whole system ; (2) The History of the Records of Revelation, 
or Exegetics in the wider sense; (3) The History of Revealed Religion, or Church 
History. (II.) In the same manner, Theoretical or Systematic Theology may be 
divided into three sections :—(1) The System of Christian Doctrines, or Dogmaties ; 
(2) The System of Christian Morals, or Ethics ; (3) The System of Christian Polity, 
or Practical Theology. 

§ 2. From this analysis we infer that the materials from which to construct a 
theological and homiletical Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures, must be derived 
from the elements of the history of revelation, of exegesis, and church history, as well 
as from the elements of dogmatics, ethics, and practical theology, always with special 
reference to the practical, homiletical, and pastoral point of view. 

§ 3. Before proceeding with our special Introduction to the New Testament, we 
must premise, in brief outline, a General Introduction to the Scriptures. The special 
introduction to the Old Testament may be left for another occasion,* not merely be- 
cause our present task is connected with the New Testament, but because, as Chris- 
tians, we proceed, theoretically, from the New Testament to the Old, and not vice 
versa. It is sufficient for our purpose to communicate, in briefest form, the results 
obtained by modern research, 2nd to indicate the works which may aid the reader 
in reviewing these results for himself. 

§ 4. Accordingly, we shall have to preface the N. T. portion of our Commen- 
tary,—(1) by a General Introduction from the theological and homiletical point of 
view ; (2) by a Historical and Exegetical Introduction to the New Testament in 
general, and to its various parts; (8) by a General Homiletical and Pastoral Intro- 
duction ; (4) by a Homiletical and Pastoral Introduction to the New Testament. 

* [The Theol. and Homil. Commentary on the Old Testament which is included in the plan of Dr. Lange's Bibsb 


werk, and will follow that on the New T.—P. 8.] 
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2 GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
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FIRST SECTION. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 


SL. 


THE HISTORY OF REVELATION, OR OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Tux History of the Kingdom of God must not be confounded with Biblical His 
vory. The latter, like Biblical Theology, forms part of Exegesis, while the History 
of the Kingdom of God embraces the whole history of the world viewed from the 
Christian stand-point. ; 

The kingdom of God is that new creation in which God reveals Himself in His 
character as Redeemer. It is based upon the universal and absolute dominion of God 
over the world, and results from it ; and it consists in the restoration of the dominion 
of the Spirit of God over the hearts of men, brought about by Christ, who is the 
heart of the race. As mankind was originally destined to form the kingdom of God, 
and for that purpose was arranged into one family, the kingdom of God may also be 
viewed as the restoration of mankind to one body under the One and Eternal Head 
(Acts iii. 21; Eph. i. 22), in whom it was elected from all eternity, and called, for 
the harmonious manifestation of the glory of God (Eph. i. 4, 5). 

The restoration of this kingdom presupposes the existence of an opposite pseudo 
kingdom, in which the human family were scattered and dispersed by sin—a king- 
dom of darkness and of falsehood, the kingdom of Satan. Accordingly, the history 
of the preparation, foundation, and completion of the kingdom of God, is at the same 
time the history of its hostile conflicts with the antagonistic kingdom of darkness. 

The kingdom of God disappeared from earth through the working of unbelief, 
by which the Lord was robbed of His dominion over the heart. Similarly has it 
again been restored to the world by the combined operation of the grace of God, 
and of a spiritual faith which He has planted in the heart of His elect, and which 
ultimately appeared in all its fulness and perfectness, as conquering the world, in 
Christ, the Elect One. This salvation of the world is destined gradually to spread 
till it pervades all mankind. Hence the extension of the kingdom of God to its final 
completion in the world will occupy the entire course of time, even as this kingdom 
is destined to cover all space in the world. Viewed in this light, the whole history 
oi the world itself is simply the history of the restoration and transformation of the 
world into the kingdom of God. 

Thus, all history may be included under the idea of the Baowrc/a rod cod. But 
its innermost centre is that manifestation of God’s redeeming grace, by which, on 
the basis of His general revelation to man, He has founded His kingdom. 

The all-comprehensive medium of God’s revelation was His personal incarnation mn 
Christ. Throughout the entire course of history, we perceive how mankind, in 
ever-narrowing circles, tends towards this manifestation of the God-Man. Again, 
after He has appeared, we notice how, in ever-widening circles, it tends towards 
the final goal—to present all mankind as born of God. 


§1. HISTORY OF KE&VELATION. 3 


Ci cit, then, is the begianing, the middle, and the end of all revelation. But as 
revelatioa is ever love, light, and life, it embodies at the same time both saving truth 
and saving reality, or revelation in the narrower sense, and actual redemption 
Hence it is that in Christ we have not only the completion of revelation, but also 
complete xedemption. 

Redemption, in all its phases and stages, is prepared and introduced by judg 
ments, which, by the grace of God, are, however, converted into so many deliver 
ances. Agiin, every new stage in the unfolding and history of salvation is marked 
by a fresh extension and establishment of the kingdom of God, appearing as the 
Church of tie redeemed. Hence, while the real kingdom of God was founded when 
redemption was first introduced, it shall be perfected when the benefits of redemp- 
tion shall have been extended to the utmost boundaries of the world. 

This is the Development of Revelation, to which we now proceed. 


I. General Revelation. 


a) Widest circle (revelation by Symbolical signs, which ultimately point to the Word). 


1. Objectively: creation (Rom. i. 20). 2. Subjectively: the human mind, especially the 
conscience (Rom. ii. 14, 15). 


6) Narrower circie (revelation by facts). 


1. Objectively: history (Ps. ii., ex.). 2. Subjectively: the dealings of God with indi- 
viduals (Ps. evil. ; cxxxix. 16). 


Il. Special Revelation, or Revelation of Salvation (by the Word, accompanied by 
Symbolical Signs). 


a) Revelation during the course of its progress. 
1, Objectively: the Old Covenant (Gen. xii. 2. Subjectively: faith (Gen. xv. 6). 


etc.). 
b. Revelation completed. 
1. Objectively: the New Covenant (Luke xxii. 2. Subjectively : justifying faith, in its New Tes- 
20; John xiii. 34). tament sense (Rom. v. 1; 1 Pet. iii. 21), 


So far as we are concerned, it is by subjective revelation that we become par- 
takers of objective revelation, even as it is only by the revelation of salvation that 
we come to understand and see general revelation. The various cycles of revelation 
are clearly perceived only when viewed in the light of justifying and saving faith, 
which sheds upon each of them a new and glorious lustre. 

The following are the various periods of historical revelation in parallel review :— 


The Old Testament in the wider sense of the term: The New Testament in the wider sense of the term: 


1. Primeval religion, unto Abraham, 2000 B. c. 1. Gospel history, and the Apostolic Age. 

2, Patriarchal faith in the promise, unto 1500 2. The ancient Catholic Church. The Fathers. 
B. C. 

8. The period of the Law, unto 800 B. ©. 8. The legal Church of the Middle Ages. [The 

Popes.—P. 8. ] 

4. The period of the Prophets, unto 400 B. o. 4, Tes nine Churches, [The Reformers.— 

5. The period of national religiousness (the Mac- 5. Union into one evangelical Church in its prog- 
cabees). ress. 

6. Ooncentration of religious longing in the an- 6. The Bride-of Christ, or the Church in the last 
cient world as the cradle of the Messiah. days awaiting His coming. 
The Blessed Virgin. 

4. The first coming of Christ. 4. The last coming of Christ. His manifestation 


in glory. 
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The manifestation of salvation, as it constitutes the great moving force of ali 
history, draws the course of the latter into the whole of the history of the kingdom 
of God. The history of the Bacwv«u rod cod may be divided into that of the King 
dom of God in its legal and typical form, or the Theocracy.(a term formed by 
Josephus, Contra Apion. ii. 16), and that of the real Kingdom of God in spirit and 
in truth—the BaotArca tov cipavav,—or into the Pre-Christian and the Christian ‘no 
Post-Christian) Era. 


I. History of the Theocracy, or of the Pre-Christian Hra. 


1. Primeval times, the type of the entire history of the world to the great judgment—till the Flood— 
and the new formation of the (Noachic) race. 


2. The dispersion of nations and the calling of Abraham; or, origin of the contrast between Heathen- 
ism and Judaism (preparation for the Theocracy), or between passive and active religiousness (the religions 


of nature, and that of revelation). 


a) The table of nations in Genesis, and the 
mythologies of the Gentiles. 

6) Separation between the civilized nations of 
antiquity and barbarous tribes (Heathenism 
in its ascending and in its descending line. 
See Rom. ii.). 


a) Promise of the holy people. 


6) Separation between Isaac and Ishmael, Jacob 
and Esau. Difference among the sons of 
Israel (Judaism in its ascending and in its 
descending line. Rom. ii, and x.), 


3. Establishment of the great contrast; or, the Empires of the world as the central points of civiliza- 
tion, and the foundation and history of the Theocracy in the narrower sense. Antagonism and mutual 


influence. 


a) Great Empires of the world in their origin 
and growth. Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia, etc. 


6) The great Empires of the world fully developed. 
—Dan. ii. Vision of the image of the vari- 
ous monarchies. Its bright aspect: Union. 
Dan. vii. Vision of the four beasts. Its 
dark aspect: Division, 

a) The Babylonian Empire. 


B) The Persian Empire. 
y) The Macedonian Empire. 


5) The Roman Empire. 
i 


a) The Theocracy in its origin. Antagonism 
and mutual influence between Israel, and 
Egypt, Canaan, Syria, Phoenicia, and Ax 
syria. 

6) The Theocracy in its full typical manifesta- 
tion. 

Antagonism and mutual influence between 
Israel and the four Empires. 


a) Period of the Judges and Prophets, 
from Moses to David. 

B) Period of the Kings, from David te 
tbe Babylonian Exile. 

ry) Period of the Priests (blooming period 
under the Maccabees). 

5) Close of the typical and commence- 
ment of the real kingdom of God. 


4. Removal of the great contrast and antagonism. Gentiles settle in Palestine; the Jews of the Dias- 


pe~a. Cessation of the typical, and preparation of the real Theocracy. 


ture. Oppression of the Jews and prophecies.) 


a) The Cutheans settled in Samaria, and be- 
coming Samaritans. 

6) The Arameean language and Sadducean no- 
tions introduced into Palestine on the re- 
turn from Babylon. 

e) The Decapolis in Galilee of the Gentiles, 
founded chiefly by the veterans of Alexan- 
der the Great. 

d) The Herodians. Introduction of Grecian 
and Roman manners in Palestine. (The 
Proselytes. ) 


(Heathen power and heathen cul: 


a) The ten tribes carried to Assyria beyond the 
Euphrates. 
6) Many of the Jews remaining in Babylon. 


ce) Jewish colonies in Alexandria, Libya, Syria 
and Asia Minor. The Septuagint. 


d) The Jewish Diaspora in Rome and through 
out the West, since the time of Pompey 
and Cesar. (The Essenes.) 
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e) Rule of the heathen, of Christians, and of 
Mohammedans in Palestine. 


e) Destruction of Jerusalem, and dispersion o 
the people throughout the world. 


5. The first coming of Christ. Close of the first, and commencement of the second era, Redemption 
of the world. 


IL History of the Kingdom of God in its Fulness, or of the Kingdom of 
Heaven in the World. 


1, Primeval Christianity, the type of all Church History. 


2. Appearance of the antagonism between the Christian Church and the Jewish and heathen world. 


the narrower sense. 


a) The Talmud, and heathen calumnies against 
Christianity. 
6) Judaism in its unhistorical ossification. 


(Analogy with the partial barbarism of 


the original races.) 


a) The ancient Catholic Church and the may 
tyrs. 

6) Separation between the Church and heret 
ical sects 


8. Establishment of this antagonism ; or, the Christian Empires, and the establishment of the Church ig 


a) Movement in the heathen world. 


6) Secularization of the Church. 

c) Migration of the nations into the Church, 
and the great baptism of water. 

d) The Hastern Church, or orthodoxy secular- 
ized. 

e) Mohammedanism, or heresy completed. 


f) The Western Papacy. 


g) The Catholic Roman Empire. The anti- 
evangelical powers. Machiavellianism. 


Hostility and mutual influences. 


Medizeval Legalism a symbol and type of the future. 


a) The worldly Church of Constantine the 
Great. Missions. 

6) The Monastic Church, 

c) The Theocratic legalistie Church, 


@) The Roman Church. 


e) Western Catholic Christendom. The Cru- 
sades. 

Ff) Protestant parties and movements during 
the Middle Ages. Humanism. Popular 
literature. 

g) Evangelical Christendom. Germ of the true 
Church and the true State. 


4, Removal of the antagonism, and appearance of the true Church and the true State. 


a) The Roman Catholic world. 


6) The reformatory movements in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

¢) The dissolving elements of Jesuitical Monas- 
ticism, Mysticism, political influences, and 
the advance of civilization in Romish 
Churches and countries, under the form 
of reaction. 

Revolutions in the Roman Catholic world. 

e) The world in all forms of intellectual heath- 
enism acting upon the Church, 

f) Humanism as leaven in the Roman Catholic 
and in Romanizing Churches. 


4. The future of Christendom. 


a) Apostasy in the alliance between Absolutism 
and Antichrist. 

6) Judgment upon the apparent completion of 
Hierarchism and Secularism. 


a) The Church of the Reformation (harmonious 
difference between Church and State). 

6) Romanizing divisions of the Evangelicz} 
Church. 

c) Awakenings and union among Protestants 


d) Protestant Reforms. 

e) Christian missions acting upon all parts of 
the world. 

f) The authority of Christ appearing in all de- 
partments of life. The Bible the book 
of nations. 


a) Victory in the union of believers under the 
banner of Christ. 

6) Redemption of the visible Church of Christ it 
its apparent destruction. Manifestation or 
the Bride, and advent of he Bridegroom. 


LITERATURE. 


in a certain sense, every branch of literature may be regarded as auxiliary to 


the study of the history of the kingdom of God. More particularly, however, we 
include here those works on universal history which are written from a general or a 
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religious pomt of view, and works on the philosophy of history. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that we would also direct special attention to historica: booka 
written in a Christian spirit, and to those which treat expressly of the history of the 


kingdom of God. 


I. GeneraL Works*, 


On Chronology :—Gatterer (1777), Ideler (1825- 
26), Brinkmeier (1843). On General History :—Her- 
der, Fred. Schlegel (R. C.), and Hegel, on the Phe- 
losophy of History. Hyth: History from the Chris- 
tran stand-point (1858). Ehrenfeuchter: Zhe Histor. 
Development of Mankind (Heidelb. 1855). Bram, 


Barth, Lisco, Theremin, Grundtwig, Zahn, Kalkar, 
Ziegler, Kurtz, on Sacred History. Bunsen: (God 
in History (Part I, Leipz., 1857). Leo (Romanizing), 
and Dittmar: History of the World before and sinee 
Christ. [R. Turnbull: Christ in History. Boston, 
1854.—P. 8.] ; 


Il. On ParticuLaR PERIODS AND BRANCHES. 


1. History of Creation.—Schubert, Wagner, 
Pfaff, Burmeister (negative), Rougemont. Hum- 
boldt: Kosmos. Kurtz: Bible and Astronomy 
(Germ. and English). [Hugh Miller: Zestemony of 
the Rocks, or Geology in its bearings on the two the- 
‘Hogies, natural and revealed. Edinb. and Boston, 
1859. Tayler Lewis: Zhe Six Days of Oreation, 
or the Scriptural Cosmology. New York and Lon- 
don, 1855.—P. S.] 

2. The Flood.—Liicken, Stolberg (Hist. of 
Religion, Germ., vol. i. App.), Buttmann, Bopp (Die 
Stindfluth, Berlin, 1829), Rud. Wagner (Naturge- 
schichte des Menschen, 1838), Schubert (Das Welt- 
gebdude, Erlangen, 1852), 

8. The Division of Nations and the Ge- 
nealogical Table. Heathenism.—Feldhoff (Die 
Volkertafel der Genesis, 1837), Knobel (ditto, 1850). 
[Tuch, Delitzsch, Bush, on Genesis, ch. x.—P. 8.] 
Creuzer, Baur, Stuhr, Wuttke, on Ancient Mythol- 
ogy and the heathen religions. G. Seibert: Grie- 
chenthum und Christenthum, 1857.  Dollinger 
(R. ©.): Heidenthum und Judenthum— Vorhalle des 
Christenthums, 1857. [A very learned and instruc- 
tive work, also translated into English.—P. 8.] 
Schelling: Philosophy of Mythology. 

4, History of Israel.—Hess, Jost (a liberal 
Jew), Bertheau, Ewald, [Milman, Stanley] on the his- 
tory of the Jews.—Comp. Josephus on the Jewish war. 

J. Fulfilment of Prophecies.—Keith, 0. 
Strauss (Viniveh and the Word of God, 1855), Lay- 
ard (Nineveh and Babylon). 

6. The Life of Christ.—Works of Hase, Ne- 
ander, Lange, Ewald, Lichtenstein, Friedlieb, Bucher, 
[Sepp, Kuhn, Ellicott, Andrews, on the Life of Christ; 
Uso Ullmann, Young, Bushnell, Schaff, Dorner, on 
he Character and sinless Perfection of Jesus.—P. 8.] 

4", The Apostolic Age.—Neander, J. P. Lan- 
ge (Leipz., 1853), P. Schaff (2ded., Leipz., 1854, 
German and English), Thiersch, Trautmann, Lechler, 
on the Apostolic Age. Mosheim, Baur, Hagenbach 


and Schaff, on the Church in the first three cen 
turies. 

8. Church History.—Sce Liter. in Hagen. 
bach’s Theol. Encyclop., p. 220, and in Schaff’s His#. 
of the Apost. Church, Gen. Introd., ch. iv. On the 
moral effects of Christianity: Tzschirner, on the Down: 
fall of heathenism (German), Chastel, Beugnot, on 
the same subject (French), C. Schmidt: Essai his- 
torique sur la société civile dans le monde romain, 
et sur sa transformation par le Christianisme , 
[comp. an able review of the latter work, by Dr. Sears, 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1868.—P. 8.] 

9. Post-Christian Judaism. — Friedlander, 
Gratz, Beer, M‘Caul, Jost, [Edersheim,] on later 
Jewish history. 

10. Mohammedanism.—G. Weil: Moham 
med, his Life and Doctrine (German). Stuttgart, 
1843. Dollinger: Mohammed's Religion. Miinchen, 
1838, W. Irving: Life of Mohammed. Gerok: 
Christology of the Koran (German). Gotha, 1889, 
German translations of the Koran, by Boysen, Wahl, 
Geiger, Ullmann. [Engl. trsl. with notes, by J. M. 
Rodwell. London, 1861.—P. S.] 

11, History of Civilization.—A very exten- 
sive literature. General works on the subject by 
Gruber, Kolb, Wachsmuth (Leipz. 1850), Guizot 
[Balmez.] History of Philosophy by Brucker, Ten 
nemann, Reinhold, Rixner, Ritter, Hegel, Sigwart, 
Schwegler; and on special sections of the hist. of 
Philos.: Brandis, Erdmann, Chalybius [Zeller, Morell, 
A. Butler, Maurice.—P.§.] History of Art by Kug- 
ler, Schnaase, Otte, Springer, Piper, etc. History 
of Literature by Eichhorn, Wachler, Bouterweck, 
Schlegel, [Grasse, Brunet, Allibone, etc.] His 
tory of Law and Jurisprudence by Eichhorn, Walter, 
Philipps, Grimm, Savigny. 


12. History of Missions.—Blumhardt Gen, 
Hist. of Missions in the Christ. Church. Basel, 
1828-1837, 8 vols. G. Schmidt: Victory of Chris 


tianity, etc. (German). Leipz., 1857, 8d ed. Steger 


'This long list of books is reduced in the Ediub. trel. to a few lines, without division of subjects.~ I’. 8.] 
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Protest. Missions, 1888. W. Hoffmann: Missions- 
Stunden, and other writings. Wallmann: The Mis- 
sions of the Evangel. Churches (German), 1849. 
[Harvey Newcomb: Cyclopedia of Missions (700| sions see the works of Wichern, Marz, [and the 
pages). New York, 1854. The Memorial Volume | reports of the German Church Diet and Congress 
of the first Fifty Years of the Amer. Board of Com. | for Inner Missions, since 1848.—P. 8.] 


for Foreign Missions. Boston, 1861.—P. 8.] The 
periodical reports and publications of Missionary 
societies in Europe and America. On Inner mis 
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THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
I. Auwiliary Sciences. 


Among the auxiliary sviences of exegesis we include all those which serve te 
prepare us for the study of Scripture. To this class belongs the study of antiquities, 
and that of ancient languages, generally ; and, more particularly, that of criticism 
and of hermeneutics. The direct auxiliaries to the study of the Scriptures are, so 
far as the text itself is concerned, biblical antiquities and the sacred languages ; and, 
so far as regards the present form of the text, biblical criticism and hermeneutics. 
These two sciences consist in the knowledge how scientifically to examine and to 
ascertain the genuineness of the records of Scripture and of the text, and in 


acquaintanceship with the fundamental principles of biblical interpretation. 


1. Biblical Archeeology in general.—Comp. 
Hagenbach, Theol. Encyclop., p. 182. Among works 
on this subject we name those by Warnekros, Rosen- 
miiller, Jahn, de Wette, Ewald, Scholz, Saalschiitz, 
the Real-Worterbuch of Winer (indispensable), and 
other Encyclopedias of Biblical Literature. 

Various branches of biblical Archeology. 

a) Ethnology.—The descendants of Shem. The 
Hebrews. The Jews. The nations of Canaan. The 
nations surrounding Israel. Comp. the Archeological 
works of Bellermann, Rosenmiiller, Winer, Movers 
(on the Phenicians), |Layard, Rawlinson, and Nie- 
bubr on the Assyrians. | 

b) Geography.—Palestine and the other coun- 
tries mentioned in the Bible. Travels. Topograph- 
ical works. Maps. Comp. especially Crome, von 
Raumer, Robinson (Researches, Engl. and Germ.), 
Strauss (Sinai und Golgatha), Krafft (Topography 
of Jerusalem), Schulz (Jerusalem), Tobler; the Tirav- 
els of Berggren, Schubert, Robinson, Wilson, Van 
de Velde, Schulz, Tischendorf, [Stanley, Hackett, 
Thomson, Bausman, | etc. 

c) Natural Science.—Bochart’s Hierozoicon. 

d) Chronology.—Comp. as above, p. 6. 


e) Civilization.— Agriculture. Pastoral _ life. 
Dwellings. Furniture. Trades. Domestic life. 
Bocial life (Poetry and Music), Government. The- 


ocracy. See Michaelis, The Laws of Moses ; Herder 
and Saalschiitz (on Hebrew Poetry); [the various 
commentaries of Ewald, Hupfeld, Umbreit, Hengs- 
tenberg, Delitzsch, Alexander, etc., ete., on the 
Psalms and other poetical books of the 0. T.—P. 8.] 


f) Religion.—On the typology of the Old Testa- 
ment services, comp. the works of Bahr (Symbolik 
des Mos, Cultus, 2 vols. 183'7), Kurtz, Hengstenberg, 
Keil, [and Fairbairn, Zypology of Scriptures, Edinb. 
and Philad., 1857. ] 

2. The Languages of Scripture.—Philologia 
sacra. See Hagenbach, p. 128, and the manuals 
quoted below. 

8. Biblical Criticism.—Unhappily, we are stil] 
without any accurately defined canon of criticism, es 
pecially of biblical criticism. Hence, when biblical 
criticism appears in so many instances to be self: 
contradictory and self-destructive, this must be 
ascribed not merely to Rationalism, but also to the 
want of well-ascertained scientific principles. The 
two great points which must be kept in view in criti- 
cism are, the authenticity of the text, and its integ- 
rity. On the character and literature of biblical 
criticism, see Hagenbach, p. 146.—Fundamental 
principles: (1) The place of criticism is not above the 
subject, as looking down upon it, but in juxtaposi- 
tion to, and in living contact with it. (2) In criticism 
we must progress from the general to the particular, 
in order to be always sure that we are treating of the 
same subject; while, on the other hand, we must 
also pass from the particular to the general, in order 
thereby to make sure of the reality and actuality of 
the subject. (8) The standard which we apply to a 
subject must be commensurate to it. Thus historical 
facts cannot be judged of by the physical standard 
applied to them by Pantheism and by Fatalism. 
Mythological ideas are altogether inappl cable to the 
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elucidation of the Scriptures. The Old Testament 
standard is insufficient for the criticism of the Gospel 
history. (4) The critic must first have settled his 
general principles before he can arrive at any conclu- 
sion as to the special results of these principles. 
Above all, therefore, he must be quite clear about 
the personality of God and of the God-Man. (5) Criti- 
gism must ever recognize it that all history has a 
deep religious learing, symbolical of the great fact 
that all history has an ideal object, and that this 
grand idea is evolved in the course of history. (6) The 
critic must bear in mind that one grand idea pervades 
and connects the various portions of Scripture, while 
he at the same time keeps in view the gradual devel- 
opment of Scripture, its various periods, and the spe- 
cial form which each separate portion has taken, ac- 
cording to the individuality of the writer. (7) Criti- 
cism must be able to distinguish between agreement 
in spirit, and agreement in the letter merely. (8) The 
criticism of the witnesses themselves must precede 
the criticism of what they witnessed. (9) The various 
records of Scripture must be classified according to 
their relation to the character and object of those who 
bore the record. (10) The great fact that the Word 


has become flesh—.e., that the idea has become hie 
tory—must be laid down as the fundamental princi: 
ple of all criticism. This presupposition raises the 
critic above all false presuppositions. See Lange, 
Leben Jesu, i. 108; Posit. Dogm., p. 605. 

On the history of criticism, see Hagenbach, Theol. 
Enceyclop., p. 157, sqq. 

4, Biblical Hermeneutics.—This is the science 
of the right understanding and the right interpreta- 
tion of Holy Writ. For further explanation, and for 
the literature of the subject, see Hagenbavh, p. 162 
Among modern writers on hermeneutics, we mentior 
Liicke, Clausen, Schleiermacher, Lutz, and the writer 
of the article Hermeneutics in Herzog’s (German) 
Real-Encycl. ; [also Cellerier: Manuel d’Hermeneu- 
tique, Geneva, 1852; Fairbairn: Hermeneutical 
Manual, Philad. 1859.--P. 8.] For the history of 
scriptural interpretation, and of its principles, we re- 
fer to the work of G. W. Meyer (Hist. of Hwegesia 
since the revival of Letters (Gott., 1802—1802, 


5 vols.). On the allegorical exegesis of the Middle 
Ages, see Elster: De medii evi theologia exegetica, 
Gott., 1855. 


The following are the essential conditions in hermeneutics : 


a. For the right understanding. 


(1.) Inward condition of interpretation : 


writer and his subject. 


homogeneousness of spirit with the 


(2.) Outward condition: familiarity with the languages, antiquities, and history. 


(3.) Combination of these two elements: 


familiarity with the peculiar character 


and spirit of revelation, and, in consequence, ability to distinguish between what is 
symbolical and mere myths, and again, between what is symbolical and what is pure 


history or abstract dogma. 


(The symbolical must not be confounded with myths ; 


but, on the other hand, it must not be regarded as pure dogma.) 
(4.) The mind of the interpreter must continually connect and bring into juxta- 
position the Scriptures, in their general bearing, with the individual portions under 


examination. 
letter.) Analogy of faith: 


Analogy of Scripture: survey of the individual and the special parts. 


of Scripture with Scripture. 


(Scripture must not be made to contradict itself by pressing tho 
survey of the grand total bearing, the fundamental idea 


Comparison 


(5.) A comparison and connection between the general spirit of Scripture, and 
the personal and individual views of each inspired writer. 
(6.) A lively interchange between the mind of the Word and the mind of the 


interpreter. 


(7.) A living interchange between the individual interpreter and the general 


spirit of interpretation in the Church. 
but neither craving for singularity.) 


(Not, indeed, blind submission to authority 


b. For the proper interpretation. 


(1.) Accurate exposition of the meaning of the text. 


narrower sense. 


Interpretation in the 
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(2.) Illustration of the meaning of the text, by analogous passages. Explana 
tion. 

(3.) Reproduction of the meaning of the text, by pointing out its eternal bearing 
and import. Application. 


Il. Exegetics. 


Exegetics, in the widest sense, depends on the proper connection between the 
right understanding and interpretation of the general import of Scripture and that 
of its individual portions. The parts can neither be understood without the whole, 
nor the whole without the parts. Hence that interpreter only can advance the 
subject who has learned to view the individual parts in the light of the total bearing 
of Scripture, and the total bearing in the light of the mdividual portions thereof. 
Thus alone can the necessary equilibrium be preserved. 

Viewed theoretically, criticism is the first process, although, in point of practice, 
criticism follows upon exegetics and hermeneutics. 

Criticism consists in a lively interchange between 2 scrutiny of the general prin- 
ciple and that of the individual statements of Scripture. 

Hermeneutics then shows the lively interchange existing between the interpreta- 
tion of the spirit, or of the meaning of Scripture as a whole, and the interpreta- 
tion of the special passage or expression. 

Lastly, we have Exegetics proper, which may be either general or special. The 
former, or Introduction (Isagogics), establishes and explains, from the mutual rela 
tionship between the character of Sc-ipture as historically ascertained, and the sum- 
mary contents of its various portions, the import and substance of the Scriptures 
generally. Special Exegetics develops and exhibits the succession of thought in 
Scripture, down to the minutest expression and letter, by connecting and comparing 
the ascertained character of Scripture with the text under review. The Introduction 
to the various books of Scripture belongs to the department of Exegesis, since, on 
the one hand, it presupposes an exegetical analysis of each book, while, on the other, 
it concludes with an exegetical survey of the contents of the portion of Scripture 
examined. Again, Exegesis itself is an Introduction, in the most special sense of 
the term. For every exegetical treatise must not only commence with a special in 
troduction to, and indicate the character and contents of, the portion of Scripture 
about to be examined, but it must ever again revert te those general views and 
leading characteristics which have been ascertained. 


1. Definition of the Holy Scriptures. 


Holy Scripture is the complete sum of the records of our divinely revealed rel- 
gion, which culminates in Christianity. Hence it marks the progress of the incarna- 
tion of the Eternal Word of God to its completion in the final settlement of the 
eanon of Scripture. If, generally speaking, writing is the peculiar organ of civiliza- 
tion, the medium for the increasing interchange of thought, the record of the history 
of mankind, the standard of its development, all this apylies in the highest, and, 
indeed, in a unique sense, to the sacred writings. They are the form under which 
Christianity originally appeared to regenerate the world, the bond of fellowship 
between believers of all nations and ages, the record of the history of revelation, and 
the standard and rule for the development of Christianity and of the Church. 
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In the all-wise arrangement of the God of revelation, Holy Writ was therefore 
as necessary as the Incarnation itself. The Gospel was destined to pervade every 
relationship of life and every institution. As in Baptism, it.sanctified the washing 
with water; in the Eucharist, the meal of fellowship—the bread and the wine; and 
by the Charismata, the diversity of human gifts, so as a written record it sanctified 
the letter and assumed this essential form of intellectual and spiritual intercourse 
among men. 

Bretschneider : * “The Bible may be viewed,—1, historically, if we inquire what 
its character is, according to the testimony of history—viz., a collection of credible 
documents of the Jewish and the Christian religion; or, 2, dogmatically, if we in 
quire in what light the religious society of Christians regard it—viz., as the code of 
Divine revelation.” While at one time theologians were wont to lay special em 
phasis on the dogmatical, they have of late equally dwelt upon the historical charae 
ter of Scripture. But all such seeming antagonism disappears if we take a deeper 
view of Holy Writ. Scripture is not “a collection,” it is the collection. The 
various records of which it is composed, together form only one record. Lastly, the 
great question which claims our attention is not merely concerning the records of 
the Jewish and Christian religion generally, but as to the Divine origin and institu 
tion of these religions. 


LireraTuRE.—Comp. the article Bible in the dif- | Koppen: Die Bibel, 2 vols. Finally the moderu 
ferent Encyclopedias of Ersch and Gruber, Herzog, | works on Biblical Theology. On the History of the 
Hagenbach, Pelt, [Kitto, Smith.—P.§.]. The dif- | Bible, see E. Reuss (Braunschweig, 2d ed., 1853), and 
ferent Introductions to the Old and New Testament | the more popular works of Ostertag: Die Bibel une 
(see a list of them in Winer’s Handbuch der theol. | ihre Geschichte, (2d ed., Basel, 1857), and Tholuck 
Literatur, vol. i, p. 88 sqq.). Also the introductory | Die Bibel (Leipzig, 1851). [Prideaux, Stackhouse, 
chapters of the Bible-works of Starke, Richter, Ger- | Howel, L. Clarke, on the History of the Bible; A, 
lach, Lisco, Bunsen, Then the articles on the Holy | Alexander, and L. Gaussen, on the Canon of the Old 
Scriptures in the principal works on Dogmatics,|and New Testaments.—P, S.] 


2. Various Designations of the Scriptures. 


The three different designations commonly given to the Scriptures indicate the 
different points from which the same Divine record may be viewed... The term Brs.tz 
(ra BiBrJo. sc. Ocia), i. e. the Book, or the Book of books, points out the difference 
between Holy Writ and all other literature, while at the same time it also connects 
the Scriptures with the intellectual productions of men. All other writings are, like 
planets, to move round this central sun. The name Hoty Sorierurs (iepa ypadn, 
ayta ypadn, Geta ypady) refers to the relationship between the form or the letter of 
the Scriptures and the inspired word of God which it contains. Lastly, the term 
Worp or Gop (Verbum Dei) indicates the identity of the oral revelation of God 
with the Bible, and also its internal identity—the agreement of the whole with the 
parts, and of the parts with the whole. The Bible, as such, is the historical object 
of theological science, the introduction to the Old and New Testament. The Bible 
in its character as the Holy Scriptures, is the human expression of Divine inspiration, 
and the religious object of our faith. The Bible, as the Word of God, is the canor 
or the doctrinal rule and standard of our belief and practice. The first of these 
names designates the human aspect of Scripture in its Divine grandeur; the second, 
the combination of Divine revelation with human development and inte!lectuality ; 
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while the third points to the pure and perfect revelation of God which it embodies 
or the canon, as the final and grand leading characteristic of the Bible, both as 3 
book and as the Scriptures. 


— 


3. The Bible in its Divine Aspect. Inspiration. The Word of God. 


The Bible consists of a number of books, whose composition is coextensive with 
the progress of Divine revelation in Israel, and covers a period of more than one 
thousand five hundred years. Its writers were of the most different character and 
education ; it exhibits every variety of form, and is couched in two very different 
languages.. Yet withal it is so thoroughly one in its character, that it might be sup 
posed to have been written in one century, in one year, in one hour, in one moment. 

Throughout, it is pervaded by one and the, same idea of God and revealed 
religion ; it sets forth the same truths; it breathes the same spirit; it. has the same 
object. This is its Divine aspect.. The Bible is not of time, nor of man; it is 
Divine, because it is inspired (2 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Pet. i. 20, 21). 

But the inspiration of the Scriptures by the Spirit of God must not be viewed 
apart from the inspiration of the holy men who wrote it, in the execution of their 
immediate, prophetic, and Divine calling. Nay, the inspiration for their office has 
this advantage over the inspiration’ of their writings, which are closely connected, 
that it is more direct and more lively. On the other hand, the inspiration of these 
writings implies special preparedness and collectedness on the part of the sacred 
writers, and a special significance of the occasion and the motive. In all these 
respects a corresponding measure of spiritual blessing and direction must. have beer 
vouchsafed. 

It is for didactic theology to enter into fuller details. The following points, 
however, should be borne in mind :—The idea of inspiration entertained by the 
Jews of Palestine was different from that of the Jews of Alexandria. The former 
accurately distinguished between Divine illumination and mere human enlightenment 
(hence the difference as to the Apocrypha). Besides, the views of the Palestinians 
were also sounder and more liberal on the question of the relation between the 
Divine Spirit and the intellect of man in inspiration. The Alexandrian Jews, 
following in this respect Grecian ideas, were wont to regard inspiration as something 
magical,—the individuality of man being for the time depressed and silenced: while 
the Hebrews understood it that human individuality was only humbled, but thereby 
also exalted and purified, and thus set free and quickened. The Alexandrians 
reasoned on the supposition that originally the Divine and the human mind. were 
heterogeneous, and that in the course of history this gulf was bridged over; while 
the Hebrews proceeded on the idea of an original homogeneousness, and held that 
the discord which appeared in the course of history was more or less removed by the 
influence of grace. Hence it was that they alone properly appreciated the Divine 
element of Scripture in its human form—the “apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 
The Alexandrian idea was substantially that which, at a later period, was urged by 
the Montanists. This view of inspiration was rejected by the ancient Church. Still 
kindred notions again partially prevailed in the seventeenth century. Rationalism 
was of course incompetent to remedy such a defect. If theologians had formerly 
overlooked the human individuality in the composition of Scripture, tne Rationalists 
went to the opposite and more dangerous extreme of denying the Divine character 
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of Scripture altogether, or at least of confining the Divine element to the operation 
of mere reason, or to special providence, or to moral elevation on the part of the 
writers. Inspiration necessarily implies the presence and sway of the Spirit of God 
in the writer, whereby he becomes the organ of that Spirit. The impulse or motive 
power (impuisus), the communication or the contents (suggestio), and the guidance 
toward the object aimed at (directio), are all divine, and conform to the objects ana 
aim of the kingdom of God. But this also implies that inspiration itself is subject 
to certain limitations or conditions. These are either religious conditions, flowing 
from the nature of this object ; or intellectual conditions, arising from its gradual 
realization; or organic conditions, connected with Him who is the great centre of 
that object ; or, lastly, ethical conditions, springing from the personal holiness of that 
object. In other words, 1, The Bible, as inspired, is a book of religion, and not an 
astronomical, geological, or scientific revelation. 2, It has gradually progressed 
from the incompleteness of the Old, to the perfectness of the New Testament. 3, 
It has its centre in Christ, as God incarnate, and as the absolute revelation of God 
in human form. 4, It must never be considered as the effect of a morbid state of 
body or mind on the part of the writers (such as clairvoyance), but always as the 
result of direct moral and spiritual intercourse of the personal and living God with 
the personal mind of man. The Spirit of God was indeed strong enough to preserve 
the sacred writers from essential mistakes or false testimonies and traditions, and te 
secure to their writings the impress of never-fading freshness of youth, although He 
never could nor would force them to speak otherwise than in language conformable 
to the current ideas of the people, and to their own intellectual development. 

_ We are now prepared to answer that much vexed modern question,—whether 
the Holy Scriptures be the Word of God iéself, or whether the Word of God be in 
the Holy Scriptures. Viewing the Bible in its individual parts and sections, we 
reply, The Word of God is in the Bible. But, regarding it as an organic whole, 
of which all the parts point to Christ and proceed from Christ, we must confess : 
Holy Writ, as it explains itself, and opens up from book to book and from verse to 
verse, is the one harmonious and complete Word of God.* 


On the literature of inspiration, comp. the Ency-| views of Gaussen and the false spiritualism of the 
clops.; also the works of Wilson, Haldane, Rudel-| Strassburg school of Scherer and others. [W. Lee: 
bach, and Gaussen. We specially refer to Fr. de| Zhe Inspiration of the Holy Scripture, its Nature 
Rougemont, Christ et ses témoins, 2 vols. Paris and| and Proof. Dublin and New York, 1857, 478 pages. 
Lausanne, 1856—a work which equally opposes the | —P. S.] 


~~ 


4. The Holy Scriptures in their Human Aspect; or, History of the Holy Scriptures 
(Isagogics in the narrower sense). 


The period over which the composition of Holy Scripture extends, reaches from 
Moses to the Apostle John, or from about 1500 before to 100 after Christ,— 
a period of sixteen centuries,—irrespective of the oral traditions and of those 
small commencements of scriptural records which preceded the time of Moses. 

Equally great is the distance of places where these books were written, varymg 
from Jerusalem and Babylon to Rome, and embracing all Palestine and Greece. 

The Bible was composed in the two leading languages of antiquity, which reflect 
the greatest contrast in the intellectual world. The Hebrew tongue may be charae 


* Comp. Lange’s Philosophische Dogmatik, p. 540 sqq. 
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terized as the most unstudied and childlike, as the deepest, purest, and most direct 
language of spiritual experience; while the Greek is the most cultivated, refined, 
and philosophical expression of intellectual life. The inspired writers were 
shepherds and kings, men learned and men unlettered. The diversity of form in the 
Scriptures appears not only objectively in their contents and character (being partly 
historical, partly poetic, partly apophthegmatic, partly prophetic, and partly episto- 
lary), but also subjectively in their style and composition, each book bearing a faith- 
ful impress of the individuality of its writer. Not reckoning the Apocrypha, the 
Old Testament comprises thirty-nine books (counting the Book of Lamentations 
separately), while the New Testament contains twenty-seven separate writings. 
Yet, from the unity of spirit pervading this vast literary collection, they constitute, 
really, only one book—a second intellectual creation (Ps. xix.). 

The science of General Isagogics treats of Scripture as a whole, giving the 
history,—1, of the collection, or of the canon; 2, of the present form and character 
of the text, of the various codd. and editions; 3, of its spread, or of the translations 
and quotations ; 4, of its application, or of interpretation. The science of Speciul 
Isagogics treats of separate books, discussing their authorship, time, place, occasion, 
character, contents, division, and literature. 


On the Introduction to the Holy Scriptures and | the Introduction into the Old Testament. Berlin, 
its literature, compare Hagenbach’s Hncycl. pp. 140, | 1856; and to the Introduction into the New ‘Teste 
144, and the excellent works of Hertwig: Tables to | ment. Berlin, 1855. 


6. The Holy Scriptures in their Christological, Divine-Human (Theanthropic) Character ; 
or, the Scriptures as the Canon. The Old and the New Testament. 


Viewed in their Christological character, the Holy Scriptures are the canon, both 
as the record of the revelation completed in Christ, and as the rule of the Christian 
life of faith. According to this Christological principle, they are divided into the 
Old and New Testaments (testamentum, d:a6jxy, 73), to indicate that the Old 
Testament is the incomplete commencement which is explained, fulfilled, and glori- 
fied by the New, embodying, as it does, absolute perfectness. According to the 
same principle, the Apocrypha are kept distinct, as a mere appendix to the Bible, 
which, so to speak, forms an intermediate link between the canonical Scriptures and 
common literature. Lastly, viewed in this light, the Scriptures bear special refer- 
ence to the development of the Christian Church and of the Christian life, where 
their teaching is expressed in a logical form (more especially in confessions of faith), 
while at the same time they serve as the rule, standard, and guide on all questions 
of doctrine. 

The expression Canon implies not merely that the Bible is a sacred book, but 
that in its pages revelation continues, by the agency of the Spirit, an ever-present 
and ever-sufficient reality. As the canon, the Bible is, so to speak, the Word of 
God incarnate, which, by means of writing, continues spiritually effectual to the 
present time. The Old Testament is not merely the book of the Old Covenant, but 
the Old Covenant itself as the type of the New. Similarly, the New Testament is 
the New Covenant itself, the Gospels are the Gospel, and the apostolic writings, 
the living word of the Apostles. 

The organic Christological relationship between the Old and New Testament, 
according to which the former is the preparation, the introduction, and the growth 
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of the New, while the latter is the fulfilment, the abrogation, and the completion 
of the Old, is indicated in the Old Testament itself, and amply confirmed in the New 
(Deut. xviii. 18; Isa. Ixvi. 3; Jer. xxxi. 31, 832; Ezck. xxxvi. 25; Dan. ii. 44; Hos. 
ii. 19, etc.; and 2 Cor. iii. 7; Matt. v. 17-20, xii. 40, 42; John i. 17, 18, viii. 56; 
Gal. iii. 25 ; Heb. viii. 7, etc.). 

The relationship between the canonical and the apocryphal books was correctly 
defined by the ancient Jewish synagogue, and, after it, by the ancient Greek and the 
modern Protestant Churches in opposition to the Roman Catholic theory. The 
Apocrypha serve, 1, as a. kind of historical supplement, being a narrative of the king 
dom of God during the period intervening between the Old and New Testaments , 
2, as a record of popular piety, forming a distinct period between the age of the 
Prophets and that of the New Testament; 3, to exhibit the character of Alexandrian 
Judaism, though only a part of them is derived from that source; 4, as a back- 
ground to the canon itself; 5, for private instruction and edification. Even the 
strictly Calvinistic Synod of Dort decided on retaining the Apocrypha along with 
the canon, and, despite their fallibility and mistakes, they are too deeply imbued 
with the genuine spirit of the Theocracy to rank them among the droza xai dvoceBn, 
in which Eusebius (iii. 25) places the heretical New Testament Apocrypha, 

The Hebrews have divided the Old Testament into the Law (n\n); ths 
Prophets, 0°8"32 (which includes the books of Joshua, of the Judges, of Samuel, 
and of the Kings); and the Writings generally (©72:73), or Hagiographa. This 
division bears reference to the foundation, the historical development, and the 
edification of the Theocracy. The great preponderance of the prophetic books in 
the canon, clearly shows that Judaism was the religion of the future, and that the 
tendency of the Old Testament was ever towards the New. The arrangement of 
the canon adopted in Christian theology is that into Historical, Doctrinal, and 
Prophetical Books, corresponding to the same division in the New Testament. 

According to this analogy we notice, 1, that to us the Law has become history ; 
2, that the Prophets are brought into immediate contact with the New Testament, 
and point out the tendency of the Old towards the New Covenant ; while the circum- 
stance that the New Testament contains only one prophetical book, although it is 
throughout a prophecy of the second coming of Christ, indicates the deep rest which 
the longings of the soul have found, in the appearance of Christ, and in the redemp- 
tion which He has accomplished. 

Viewing the Holy Scriptures as one connected canon, we may consider all 
doctrine as historical fact with historical efficacy, and all history as ideal, symbolical, 
typical, and spiritual, while in their prophetic portions they combine both these 
elements. ; 

There is, of course, a difference between the genuine canon of Scripture and that 
which is current, in respect, 1, of unauthenticated readings, or variations; 2, of 
mistakes, or of infelicity of translation; 8, of the various misrepresentations of the 
genuine text by exegetical traditions. 

- The Scriptures, as canon, are necessarily subordinate to the living Saviour, and to 
the blessed Trinity. They are the written revelation of Christ, but not a second 
Christ ; least of all when taken individually, and under the impression that the Uid 
Testament is in every respect quite equal in authority to the New Testament. On 
the other hand, as the canon of Christ, the Scriptures must ever form the directory 
of the external Church, and of the individual Christian, in their fallible growth and 
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development, and are consequently above them. Finally, they are coordinate, ot 
occupy the same line with the ideal life of Christ in the Church, and stand forth aa 
a second spiritual creation by the side of God’s revelation in nature.* 


6. Import of the Holy Scriptures. 


The Bible is a mystery of Divine Providence in the department of literature 
similar in character to the mystery of the incarnation itself. The incarnation of 
God in Christ has, so to speak, assumed a bodily expression in the essential Church, 
2. €., in the preaching of the Gospel, on the basis of the apostolic office, and in the 
congregation of holy baptism and of the Eucharist. Similarly, the Scriptures are its 
intellectual or spiritual + expression. 

It is simply émpiety to designate the origin of the Bible as accidental, while the 
decrees of Synods and papal bulls are called necessary. 

Holy Writ is the tradition of traditions, and the canon of canons. All other 
traditions and canons must be brought to the test of the Prophets and Apostles. 
And, in truth, the Bible reflects all times and places, or rather it is the reflex of 
eternity. Viewed in reference to its centre, it is the biography of the eternal Christ ; 
viewed in its circumference, it is that of humanity: for, in the power of the 
prophetic spirit which pervades it, it embraces the end as well as the commencement 
of our world, and sounds the depths of hell as well as scales the heights of heaven 
The book of God is also the book of the world; and, rightly understood, the book 
of nature as well as the book of the Spirit. There, the history of revelation becomes 
doctrine, and doctrine becomes history. Proceeding from the Spirit of God, it is 
fully understood only by the Spirit, even as it can only be explained and applied by 
the Spirit. To those who are called and waiting, it opens its mysteries ; while to the 
hardened and the sinner it proves a closed book, as it were sealed with seven seals. 
Nay, like the Gospel itself, it is to some “a savour of life unto life ;” to others, “a 
savour of death unto death.” The outward senses may be absorbed by the letter 
only, and make an idol of it. In this respect the elements of Scripture have the 
same import and effect as those of the world. But just as the elements of the 
world are only rightly known when viewed in the unity of creation, and only wholly 
known if viewed as the symbolical Word of God, so the Bible is only rightly known 
when regarded as the second and spiritual creation, and wholly known when viewed 
as the second and higher revelation of God—the revelation of the foundation, of 
the reconciliation, and of the transformation of the world. 


7. Relation between Holy Writ and the so-called Sacred Records of other Nations and 
Religions. 


All the principal religions have chronicled their origin in sacred records, which 
ever afterwards were regarded as the standard for their development. The most 
renowned of these religious records are the Vedas of the Indians, the Kings of the 
Chinese, the Zendavesta of the Persians, the two Eddas of the ancient Germans, and 
the Koran of the Mohammedans. Even the Old Testament, when brought into 


* (Dr. Lange’s distinction between wntergeordnet, iberqeordnet, gleichgeordnet, and: beigeordnet cannot be fully 


rendered, but is more clearly expressed above than in tho Edinb. trsl.—P, 8. ] 
t[Dr. Lange uses here the unusual term: geésthaft, as opposed to leihhast, and with a shade of difference from 


etstig or intellectual, geistlich or spiritual, and geisterhaft or ghost-like, The antithesis is clear enough,—P, 8.1 
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combination with the Jewish Talmud, becomes quite different from what it is when 
viewed in the light of the New Dispensation.. To the Jews it has become a sertes 
of traditional statutes, upon which the covering of Moses rests. The Mormons of 
our day have stamped upon themselves the mark of apostasy, since, like niohammed 
of old, they have adopted the falsified records of a new and spurious revelation. 

The religious records of all nations are faithful representations of these religions 
themselves. All heathen religions are mythical,—the myth being the essential form 
of heathenism. But if form and substance are related, the contrast between Holy 
Scripture and myths must be as great in point of form as uuat between revealed 
religion and heathenism. In the Bible, religion has become faith, faith fact. fact 
sacred history, and sacred history the soul of secular history. Hence also biblical 
history gives not merely outward facts, but is itself symbolical. Hence also biblicai 
doctrine is not a scholastic system, but also historical and deeply practical. Lastly, 
it is on this ground that Scripture presents such a wonderful concatenation and 
succession of history and of doctrine. But the antagonism of history and doctrine 
is transformed into a higher unity in the prophetical and poetical portions of 
Scripture. 

Revealed religion discloses the errors of all other creeds, while at the same time 
it brings out any remnant of truth in them, which in turn may become a point of 
connection for the kingdom of God. Similarly, Holy Writ sheds Lght on the sacred 
records of the Gentiles, showing their utter insufficiency, their errors, and the tradi- 
tions of truth which may have been preserved in them. Indeed, the same remark 
might be made with reference to all other literature. Thus in this sense also the 
Bible is the Book of books. 


Il. Special Hexegetics ; or, the Art and Practice of Scriptural Exposition. 


Viewing it in the widest sense, all science and civilization, consciously or 
unconsciously, must serve as a kind of exposition of tire Scriptures, and that whether 
the Scriptures be dragged down to the level of man, or man raised to the level of 
the Scriptures. (The Talmud, the New Testament.) Speaking more strictly, the 
spiritual life of the Christian Church, and more especially the pastoral office, may be 
regarded as an exposition of the Scriptures, with a twofold and diverse result 
(tradition, faith). Lastly, the same remark holds true of scriptural exposition in 
the narrowest and special sense of the term; and there is an exegesis which draws 
down Scripture to its own level, and another which rises to that of Scripture (mere 
dogmatism or rationalism on the one hand, and, on the other, the light of the Bible 
thrown upon exegesis, and that of exegesis upon the Bible). 

Various qualifications are requisite for the right interpretation of the Scriptures, 
Thus the Bible as a whole must all along be compared with its individual! parts ; 
exposition must be closely connected with explanation, or the word with the life; 
exegetical tradition (or the analogy of faith as expressed in the various confessions 
cf faith) and individuality must each have their proper place,—there must be proper 
sibmission, and yet proper independence; above all, the interpreter must eve. 
realize that the Lord speaks, and that he is to hear,—or, in other words, the trutt 
revealed must find a response in the obedience of faith, and again, in the prayer 
which it evokes. 

The results of Exegesis are Bible History and Biblical Theology. 
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IV. Bible History. 


Bible History differs from the general history of the kingdom of God, in that it 
delineates only the foundation of this kingdom by means of and during the course 
of revelation. It traces in historical succession the narrative contained in the Scrip- 
tures in all its essential features. In the Old Testament, it shows us all the elements 
of the life of faith, and sets before us many a precious example of faith and patience 
for our imitation ; while in the New Testament it exhibits the history of faith and 
salvation “ made perfect,” both in the miracles and triumphs of the Lord, and in the 
deeds of His Apostles. Thus Bible History forms the basis of Church History. 


Comp. the Sacred Histories of Hiibner, Rauschenbusch, Zahn, Grube, Giinther, Kurtz, ete. 


V. Biblical Theology. 


Biblical Theology may be regarded as the final result of exegesis, and at the 
same time as the basis of the History of Dogmas and of Systematic Theology. Its 
purpose is to trace the gradual yet uniform development of Christian doctrine and 
ethics throughout revelation. It may be divided into General and Special. The 
former follows the development of faith throughout Scripture, showing,—a, The 
Divine aspect of Scripture, or its one and all-pervading idea: the faith of revelation 
in the God of revelation. 0, Its hwman aspect, or its gradual unfolding in the 
individual books of Scripture, according to the various stages of religious develop- 
ment and their character. c, Its Christological or theanthropic aspect, viewing 
revelation to its completion in Christ, and according to the different doctrinal types 
in the New Testament.—On the other hand, it is the task of Special Biblical Theology 
to trace the doctrines of Scripture from their first germs in the Old Testament te 
their completion in the New, viewing them in the light of theology, of anthropology, 
of Christology, and of the doctrine of the kingdom of God (Theocratology). 


On the literature of the subject, comp. Hagen- 
bach, pp 197 and 201. [We mention de Wette, 
Steudel, Oehler, Lutz, on Biblical Theology, and 


VI. Appendix. 


1, Biblical Philology.— 

a) Hebrew Grammar : Gesenius, Rodiger, Ewald, 
Stier, Freitag, Hupfeld, Thiersch, Naigelsbach. [Engl. 
works: Stuart, Conant, Bush, Tregelles, Nordheimer, 
Green.—P. §8.] 

b) Hebrew Dictionaries : Buxtorf, Coccejus, Si- 
monis, Simonis-Winer, Gesenius, Schroder, First, 
Maurer. [Robinson’s Gesenius, 3d ed., Bost., 1849 ; 
B. Davidson and Bagster’s Analytical Hebrew and 

. Ohaldee Lexicon (with a grammatical analysis of each 
word in the H. Bible), London, 1848.—P. 8. ] 

c) New Testament Grammar: Winer [6th ed., 
Leipz., 1855. Two Engl. trsl.—P.§.], Alt, Buttmann. 

a) New Testament (and Septuagint) Dictionaries : 
Schéttgen, Schleussner, Wahl, Bretschneider, Schir- 


especially the excellent work of the late Dr. Schmid 
of Tiibingen: The Biblical Theology of the N. F 
Stuttg., 1853, in 2 vols.—P. 8. ] 


Eauegetical and Homiletical Helps.* 


litz, Wilke, Dalmer, [Robinson: A Greek and Engl. 
Lexicon of the N. T., the new ed., New York, 1851, 
etc., and Bagster’s Analytical Greek Lexicon, Lond., 
1852.—P. §.] 

2. Archeology.—Geography of Palestine: 
Ritter (Hrdkunde, vol. Xv.), K. von Raumer, Brim, 
Crome, Volter, Robinson, [Stanley, Thomson, Hack- 
ett, Bausman.—P. §.] Maps of Grimm, Kiepert, Zim- 
mermann, and the Bibel-Atlas of Weiland, Weimar, 
1832, [and of Jenks, Coleman, and the Americas 
Tract Society.—P. S.] Topograghy of Jerusalem 
Schulz (Berlin, 1845), Krafft (Bonn, 1846), Tobler, 
Robinson, Berggren. 

8. Introduction to the Bible.—Bertholdt, 
de Wette, Scholz, Eichhorn, Schott, Hug, Credner, 


# (This whole section is omitted in the Edinb. trs] —P. 8.) 
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Guericke, Reuss, Hengstenberg (Bettrdge), Havernik, | of all the ancient MSS., the ancient versions, and earlier 


Keil, etc. ; [also the posthumous works of Bleek, and 
she English works of Horne and Davidson.—P. S.] 

4. Editions of the Bible.—Polyglot Bible by 
Stier and Theile (Bielefeld, 2d ed., 1854,.4 vols.). The 
Hebr Old Testament by Simonis, van der Hooght, 
Hahr., Theile, The Septuagint by Breitinger, Tisch- 
endorf, and Paris edition. The Greek Testament by 
Griesbach, Knapp, Schott, Hahn, Lachmann (small 
and large editions), Theile, Tischendorf (Leipz. 1841, 
48, °49, 59, different ed.), ete. Synopsis or Har- 
monies of the Gospels: Griesbach, de Wette and 
Liicke, Rédiger, Anger, Tischendorf, Robinson (all in 
Greek), Lex (Die Hvangelien-Harmonie, Wiesbaden, 
1835), [Robinson, Strong, in English.—P. S.] The 
Vulgate by van Ess, Kistemaker, ete. 


[Norz.—The best of the many ed. of TrscuENDORF, which 
[ have used in this Engl. edition of Lange’s Matthew, is 
the large critical edition in 2 vols.: Novwwmn Testamentum 
Grece. Ad antiquos testes denuo recenswit, upparatum 
eriticum omni studio perfecium apposuit, etc. Edit. 
septima, Lips. 1859. The smaller critical edition in one vol. 
(ed. ii. 1849) gives a sufficient amount of critical apparatus for 
ministers and students. In connection with this, reference 
should be had now also to Tischendort’s edition of the famous 
Codex Sinaiticus, discovered by him, and issued in 1868. 

Of LacumMann I have used the large edition in two 
volumes with the Latin translation: Novwm Testamentum 
Grece et Latine. Berolini, 1842 and 1850. 

I have also compared occasionally Stier and THEiLE: 
Polyglotten-Bibel, 2d ed., 1849; and Puitippus BurrMann: 
Novum Testamentum Grace ad fidem codicis Vaticani, 
(Cod. B.) Berol., 1862, (in new Greek type, conformed to 
the ancient uncial MSS., the Greek inscriptions of the Au- 
gustan age, and the Pompeyan papers.) 

The best Hnglish editions of the Greek Testament, to 
which I have more or less frequently referred in the course 
of the work, are the following: 

Dr. 8. T. BLoomriztp; The Greek Testament with Eng- 
lish Notes, 9th ed., Lond., 1855, 2 vols., with a supplemen- 
tary volume of Critical Annotations, Lond., 1860, which 
eontains a digest of the various readings, and embodies the 
investigation of seventy uncollated or ill-collated MSS. and 
the valuable materials derived from Scrivener’s collation of 
eeventy MSS. 

W. Wesster and W. F. Witkrmson: The Greek Testa- 
ment with Notes, Critical and Hwegetical. Lond,, 1855, 
2 vols. Anglican, useful “for learners rather than the 
learned.” 

Dr. Heney Atrorp: The Greek Testament, etc., 4th ed., 
Lond. 1859, 4 vols. The first vol. containing the four Gos- 
pels, was reprinted, from the third ed.,. by the Harpers of 
New York, 1859.. Alford gives a revised text, and a critical 
digest of various readings (entirely rewritten in the 4th ed.) 
between the text and the comments. He surpasses his Eng- 
lish predecessors, is essentially orthodox (Anglican) and 
evangelical, yet critical, liberal, progressive, and made 
good use of the Germans, especially Olshausen, Tischendorf, 
de Wette and Meyer. 

Dr. Cun. Worpsworta: The New Testament in the 
original Greek : with Notes, new ed. in 2 vols., Lond., 1862. 
Conservative, reverential, patristic and Anglican. 

Dr. 8..P. TegGELLEs (a Plymouth brother, and a believer 
ie the absolute plenary inspiration): The Greek New Testa- 
ment, edited from anciont authorities, w'th various readings 


eccles. writers (to Eusebius incl.), together with the Latin 
version of Jerome, Lond., vol. i. containing the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke, 1859; vol. ii., containing Luke and 
John, 1860. Not yet completed. Tischendorf does him in- 
Justice in his large ed. of 1859, Prolegg., p. cxiii sqq. Tre 
gelles is one of the few scholars who have made the resto 
ration of the genuine apostolic text of the N. T. the work 
of their life, and, like Bengel, unites with critical learnin 

and laborious research a childlike fuith and profound rever 

ence for the Word of God. Mr. Scrivener, in his Jntvoduc 
tion to the Criticism of the N. T. (1861), p. 347, remarks: 
“ Every one who venerates the spectacle of.time and sub- 
stance freely bestowed in the best of causes, without the 
prospect or indeed the possibility of earthly reward, will 
grieve to know that the further prosecution of his opus 
magnum is for a while suspended by Dr. Tregelles’ seriova 
illness.”—P. 8.] 


5. Criticism.—Capelli, Kenicott, Bengel, Gries 
bach, Reiche, Schleiermacher, Lohnis, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf. [Bloomfield, Alford, Wordsworth, Tre- 
gelles, in the critical parts of their ed. of the Gr. Test , 
and especially the able work of Fr. H. Scrivener: 
A plain Introduction to the Criticism of the N. T. 
for the use of Biblical students. Cambridge, 1861. 
—P. 8.] Kirchhofer: Quellensammlung zur Ge- 
schichte des N. T. Kanons. Ziirich, 1844. Olshau- 
sen on the Genuineness of all the books of the N. T. 
[Engl. trsl. by Fosdick, prefixed to vol. i, of Ken- 
drick’s Olshausen.—P. S.] Thiersch on the Canon, 
1845. Ebrard: Kritik der evang. Geschichte [not 
Schriften, as the original reads.—P. S.], 2d ed., 
1850. [Engl. condensed trsl., Edinb., 1863.] Bleck: 
Beitrége zur Evangelienkritik. [Westcott: Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Gospels. Amer. ed. with 
an introduction by Hor. B. Hackett. Boston, 1862. 
—P.8.] Also Neander, Lange, Schaff, Thiersch, on 
the Apostolic Age. For the O. T.: Hengstenberg, 
Hivernick, Keil, Bleek, etc. 

6. Translations.—Luther’s last original edition 
of his German Bible, by Bindseil and Niemeyer, 
Halle, 1850. Von Hoff, Leipz., 1851. Other Ger- 
man Bible versions: by Friedr. von. Meyer, Stier (Bie- 
lefeld, 1856), de Wette, the Ziirich transl., and the 
Roman Catholic translations of Leander van Ess, 
Braun, Brentano, Allioli, Dereser, ete. [Znglish ver- 
sions: Wiclif, a. p. 1880; Tyndale, 1584 ; Cranmer, 
1539; Geneva, 1560; The Bishop’s Bible, 1568; 
Authorized, or King James’s, 1611. Roman Catholic 
versions: Anglo-Rhemish, 1582, and Douay Bible, 
1609, ete. See Bagster’s English Hexapla, London ; 
also Mrs. H. C. Conant: Hist. of the Engl. Bible 
New York, 1856. The publications of the American 
Bible Union, N. York, especially the revised versions 
of Lillie, Conant, and Hackett. Dean Trench on the 
Revision of the C. V., Lond., 1858. Dr. Alford’s re- 
vised Engl. N. Test., Lond., 1868. The authorized 
English Bible of 1611 is, upon the whole, the beat of 
all Bible versions ancient anu modern. Comp. Joha 
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H Newman’s eloquent testimony in its favor, after 
his transition to Rome; also the testimony of Marsh 
in his Lectures on the English Language.—P. S8.] 

7. Commentaries on the Whole Bible.— 
Critict sacri, several editions. Amsterd., 1698; 
Frankf. a. M., 1700, etc. Polus: Synopsis, Frkf., 
1712, 5 vols, Grotius: Annotationes. On the Old 
Pestament: Rosenmiiller (Scholia), Maurer, the 
Ezxeget. Manual (Germ.) of Leipz., 1838 sqq., (ra- 
tionalistic in part). On the New 7.: Calvin, Wolf 
(Cure philologice et critice, 1741, 5 vols.), Bengel 
(Gnomon, Lat., Germ., and in two Engl. transl.], 
Olshausen [transl. into Engl., Edinb. ; Amer. ed., re- 
vised by Dr. Kendrick, N. Y. 1856, ete.], de Wette, 
Meyer. [English Commentaries on the whole Bible : 
Henry, Scott, J. Gill, Clarke, Patrick—Lowth— 
Whitby, David Brown (Glasgow, 1863); on the Mew 
T.: Hammond, Doddridge, Burkitt, Bloomfield, Al- 
ford, Wordsworth, Webster and Wilkinson, Barnes, 
Owen, Jacobus.—P. S.] 

8. Commentaries on Separate Books.—See 
list in Hagenbach: Theol. Encycl., p. 179 sqq., and 
Winer: Handbuch der theol. Lit., i., p. 83 sqq., 
162 sqq. [On Genesis and the Pentateuch : Calvin, 
Luther, Hengstenberg, Tuch, Bertheau, Gerlach, 
Delitzsch, Bush. On the other historical books of 
the O. T.: Keil, Maurer, Thenius, Movers, Bertheau, 
Bush. On the Psalms: Luther, Calvin, De Wette, 
Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Hupfeld, Delitzsch, Jos. 
Add. Alexander, Isaac Taylor. On Job: Ewald, 
Umbreit, Hirzel, Schlottmann, Barnes, Conant. On 
the Proverbs: Umbreit, Stier, Bertheau, M. Stu- 
art. On the Song of Songs: Herder, Umbreit, 
Ewald, Hengstenberg, Delitzsch. On Zcclesiastes : 
Umbreit, Knobel, Bertheau, Hengstenberg. On 
Isaiah :; Gesenius, Hitzig, Dressler, Hindewerk, Jos. 
Add, Alexander. On Jeremiah: Hitzig, Umbreit. 
On Fzekiel: WHavernick, Hitzig, On Daniel: 
Hivernick, Hengstenberg, Lengerke, Hitzig, Auber- 
len, On the Minor prophets: Theiner, Ackermann, 
‘Hitzig, Henderson, Pusey. —On the Wew Testament : 
‘On the Four Gospels (either separately or in har- 
monies): Calvin, Olshausen, Meyer, Macknight, 
Campbell, Greswell, Owen, Jacobus; also Catena 
aurea on the Gospels from the Fathers, collected by 
Thomas Aquinas. Oxf., 1843. On Matthew and 
Mark : Fritzsche, Jos. Add. Alexander, Conant. On 
Tnke: van Osterzee (in Lange’s Bibelwerk). On 
the Gospel of St. John: Lampe, Liicke, Tholuck, 
Luthardt, Hengstenberg. On the Sermon on the 
Mount: Tholuck. On the Parables and Miracles : 
Yrench, On all the Discourses of Jesus: Stier: 
Rewen Jesu. (The Words of the Lord Jesus, trsl. 
by Pope, and republ. twice: in America.) On: the 
‘Acts: Baumgarten, Hackett, Jos. Add. Alexander. 
‘Un all the Lpistles of St, Paul: Calvin, MacKnight, 
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Conybeare and Howson (Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul. Wond. and N. York ed.). On separate epis 
tles of Paul: Tholuck (on the Romans), Fritzsche 
(ditto, 8 vols., Latin), Riickert, Mos. Stuart (ditto). 
Osiander (Corinthians), Winer, Usteri, Wieseler (Ga 
latians), Harless, Stier (on the Lphesians), Huther, 
Wiesinger (the smad/er and the Pastoral Epistles), 
Neander (Corinthians, Philippians, ete.), Pelt, Lillie 
(Thessalonians), Hackett (Philemon), Hodge (on Ro- 
mans, 1 Corinthians, and Ephesians), Ellicott, (the 
English Meyer, on Galatians, Ephesians, Thessalo 
nians, etc., republished in Andover, 1860, sqq.). On 
the Epistle to the Hebrews : Bleek (a real exegetical 
masterpiece, in 3 vols., 1828-1840), Tholuck, Stuart, 
Ebrard (as continuator of Olshausen). On the Catholie 
Epistles: Steiger (on Peter), Liicke, Neander, Ricki, 
Diisterdieck, Ebrard (on John’s Epistles), Archbishop 
Leighton (on 1 Peter), Schneckenburger, Kern, Nean- 
der, Stier (on James), Stier (on Jude). On the Apoca- 
lypse : Bengel, Auberlen, Hengstenberg, Liicke, Diis 
terdieck, Ebrard, Bleek, Elliott, Mos. Stuart.—P. 8.] 

9. Bible Dictionaries (of things).—Winer 
Bibl. Real-Worterbuch, 2 vols., 8d ed., 1848 (crité 
cal), Zeller: Biblisches Worterbuch, 2 vols., 1856 
(popular, and very useful), Many articles in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyclop. fir Prot. Theol., [condensed transl. 
of Bomberger and others, unfinished.] Oetinger: 
Bibl. Wérterbuch, newly ed. by Hamberger, Stuttg., 
1850. [nglish Bible Dictionaries: Taylor’s, and 
Robinson’s Calmet, Kitto, W. Smith (London and 
Boston, 1863, 3 vols.), and, for popular use, those of 
the American Tract Society, and of the American 
Sunday-School Union.—P. 8. ] 

10. General Bible Works for practical and 
homiletical use.—Christoph Starke (Past. primarius 
of Driesen) : Synopsis Bibliothece: exegetice in Vetus 
et Novum Testamentum; oder kurzgefasster Aus- 
zug der griindlichsten und nutzbarsten Auslegungen, 
2d ed., Leipz., 1740, 10 vols. The Berleburger 
Bibel, 1726-39, 8 vols. fol:; new ed., 1857, 
J. J. Hess: Bibelwerk, Ziirich, 1776-1812, 23 parts. 
H. & W. Richter: Hrkldrte Hausbibel, Barmen, 1840. 
O. v. Gerlach: Das A. und N. Test. mit Hinleitun- 
gen und erklérenden Anmerkungen, Berlin, 1854. 
Lisco: Das A. und N, Test. mit erklirenden An- 
merkungen. Matthew Henry: An EHxposition of 
the O. and N. T., London, 1849, 6 vols., [and many 
older Engl. and Amer. editions. Henry’s Com. ia 
yery spiritual and practical, and. widely popular in 
England and America, The same is true of Thomas 
Scott: The holy Bible, with original notes, practicaé 
observations, etc., first 1788, 5th and best ed., Lond, 
1822, in 6 vols., and often since.--P. S.] Braun 
(Rom. Cath.) : Die heil. Schrift, lat. u. deutsch nach 
dem Sinne der h. rom: Kirche; der h: Kirchenvditer 
etc., Augsb., 1789-1806, 18 vols. 
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SECOND SECTION. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
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THE NEW: TESTAMENT 
I. The Name: New Testament. 


THe term New Testament unquestionably proceeds from the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper. The Lord designates the Eucharist the New Covenant in Hia 
blood, in the strict sense of the term. The New Testament fellowship of believers 
reconciled to God by Christ, which commences in, and is introduced by baptism, is 
completed and appears outwardly in the Holy Supper. In the Eucharist the Lord 
carries out that New Covenant with the Church which is founded upon His holy 
life and His Word, upon His atoning death, His victory, and on the conversion of 
individual believers. While the celebration of the Eucharist is a remembrance of 
the first foundation of the Church, it ever inaugurates anew the formation of the 
Church, and also serves as its manifestation. Hence the writings which record the 
foundation of this new and eternal covenant are themselves called the New Covenant, 
the New Testament. Lastly, this designation indicates the connection and the con- 
trast between these writings and those of the Old Covenant. 


Il. Origin of the New Testament. 


The first commencement of the New Testament dates, in all probability, from 
the period when the Lord lived and taught on earth. Jt has ever been the practice 
to write down that which was deemed most memorable. Accordingly, it can scarcely 
be supposed that any one acquainted with letters should have been brought into 
contact with the Lord, or come under the influence of His Spirit, without noting 
down the most striking occurrences he had witnessed, or the most weighty truths 
he had heard. In this manner some brief memoirs must have been composed before 
any of the New Testament writings had been compiled—a fact to which, indeed, 
the Evangelist Luke bears testimony (ch.i. 1). Nay, more, we are warranted in 
assuming that the most important events in the early history of Christ, such as the 
song of praise of Zacharias, of the Virgin, and of old Simeon, may have been 
written down at a very early period. To our mind it seems natural that Matthew, 
who was probably the most practised writer * among the Apostles, should very early 
have collected together the sayings of the Lord; and similarly, that John should 
have made a collection of His discourses. 


* (Der echreibkundigste, the best penman, The Edinb. tral. mistakes the sense in rendering thie: the best edw- 
cated. Dr. Lange refers simply to the mechanism of writing, in which Matthew, as a former collector of customs, by 
constant practice, had acquired more ease and skill than the other Aposties, who were fishermen. As to natural talent 
and education, Peter, Paul, and John were undoubtedly bis superiors Luke also had more learning, being a physiciaz 
by profession, and a superior Greek scholar.—P. 8.]} y 
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But such memorabilia were only the faithful historical recollections of individuals 
~ Before the New Testament could be written, the work of the Lord required to be 
finished, and His Holy Spirit poured out upon the Apostles, that thus they might 
be fully fitted for their high calling. 

The original mission intrusted to the Apostles and the seventy disciples~-to 
testify of the Lord after the completion of His life and work—necessarily implied 
also the duty of writing about Him, as opportunity afforded. If, according to the 
Saviour’s injunction, they were to devote all their energies to this work, to apply 
every means, to seize every opportunity for its promotion, they must, of course, also 
have employed the powerful instrumentality of literature. Nor were they unfaithful 
to their calling. As they went forth into all the world preaching the Gospel, so also 
did they address themselves to all ages by their writings. And, as at last, at the 
end of the world, they shall again meet, the faithful messengers of the Lord, who 
by the instrumentality of the Church (which they had served to plant) have fulfilled 
their. great commission of preaching the Gospel to every creature, so also will they 
be found to have accomplished their work through the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. 

As the composition of the New Testament formed, like the preaching of the 
Word, part of the great mission which the Lord intrusted to His Apostles, it 
required special Divine preparation and illumination by the Holy Ghost. Just as 
“holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” so wrote they by 
the same Spirit. The inspiration bestowed on them for the purposes of their 
apostolic calling, was at the same time the source of their preaching and of theirs 
writings. , 

But, while asserting the Divine origin of the New Testament, we do not by any 
means overlook the human form in which it was cast. On the contrary, that human 
form appeared all the more genuinely when it became the vehicle of Divine revela- 
tion. Hence, the New Testament writings are clothed in the language of Greece, 
and couched in its peculiar mode of thought. This form constitutes another con- 
trast between the Old and the New Testament. The language of the Old Testa- 
ment (the Hebrew) is that of feeling, of directness, and of the esoteric religion of 
the Jews. The language of the New Testament is that of full intellectual con- 
sciousness (vots), of matured reflection, and of the exoteric religion of all nations. 
But the New Testament is also imbued with the spirit of the Old; and whenever 
there is any direct and esoteric presentation of revelation (the speaking év zvevpart), 
we meet with frequent Hebraisms, especially in the Book of Revelation. 


I. Chronological Succession of the books of the New Testament. 


The oldest apostolic letter is that addressed by the Synod at Jerusalem, about 
the year 53 [or rather a. p. 50—P. §.], to the Gentile Christian Churches, and 
which is recorded by Luke in the 15th chapter of Acts. 

Soon afterward Paul: wrote his first letters to the Churches. The apcstolic 
writings may be arranged in the following order of succession :— 

1. The two Epistles to the Thessalonians, written from Corinth, about 54 or 55 
-(58—P. 8.1, 

2. The Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, written from Ephesus, about the year 5¢ 


or 57 
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3. The two Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians, written from Ephesus and. Mace 
donia, about the year 58. 

4. The Epistle of Paul to the Romans, written from.Corinth, about the. year 59.. 

5. The Epistle of James, written from Jerusalem, and addressed to the Jewish 
Christians in the Diaspora, about the year 62. 

6. The Epistles of Paul to the Ephesians, to. the Colossians, and to Philemon 
written from Rome, about the year 63. 

7, The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians, written from Rome, about the year 64, 

8. The Epistle to the Hebrews, the Gospel by Luke, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, written probably from the same place, or at least from Italy, and about the 
sane time—the year 64. 

9. The First Epistle of Peter, written from Babylon, about the year 64. 

10. The First Epistle of Paul to Timothy, written from Macedonia, between.64 
and 66 [?]. 

11. The Epistle of Paul to Titus, written from Macedonia, or from Greece, 
between 64 and 66 [?]. 

12. The Second Epistle of Paul to Timothy, written from Rome, about the year 
67 or 68 [?]. - 

13. The Second Epistle of Peter, written in the same place, and about. the same 
time, about 67 or 68. 

14. The Gospel by Mark, written in Rome, about the year 68. 

15. The Gospel by Matthew, written in Judea, about the year 68 or 69. 

16. The Gospel by John, written about the year 70. 

17. The Epistle of Jude, written probably between the years 80 and 90 

18. The Revelation of John, written about the year 95. 

19. The three Epistles of John, written probably between the years 96 and 
100 [?].* 


IV. Critical Collection of the New Testament Canon. 


It will be readily granted that the various Churches carefully preserved the 
epistles and writings of the Apostles, and those of their assistants, the Evangelists 
Mark and Luke. The idea that several apostolic writings, more especially a third. 
Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, and an Epistle to the Laodiceans by the same 
Apostle, have been lost, owes its origin to a misunderstanding of some allusions in 
the New Testament. (Comp. Lange’s Ayost. Age, I. 205 sqq.) But it is probable 
that at a later period Mark himself enlarged his Gospel by adding to it a conclusion, 
appended to that which it had in its original shape; as also, that at the commence. 
ment of the second century, the well-known passage in the Second Epistle of Peter 
was inserted after the Epistle of Jude. (Apost. Age, I. 152.) These circumstances, 
however, do not affect the authenticity of the text. The interpolation of the trinita- 
rian passage in 1 John v., between vers. 7 and 8, is of much later date. The Gospel 
of Matthew, originally written in Hebrew, was translated at a very early period, 
and probably by Matthew himself, into our present Greek Gospel, which has eve 
since been received as canonical in the Church. 

It was natural that the writings of the Apostles should be communicated om 

* (The chronological dates assigned to the apostolic writings by Dr. Lange slightly differ in three or four instances 


from those adopted in my History of the Apostolic Church. Ot some books it is impossible accurately to ascertain the 
time of compos‘ tion.—P. &.. 
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one church to the other, and extensively diffused, since many of them were evangeli 
cal epistles, addressed to several, or to all Christian communities (as, for example 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, that of James, the two Epistles of Peter, the First 
Epistle of John, the seven epistles in the Book of Revelation, and the Epistle to the 
Ephesians). Besides, the practice was also distinctly prescribed by the Apostles 
‘Col. iv. 16). Accordingly, we find even in the New Testament an allusion tc 

ollections of apostolic writings, more especially of those of Paul, as in the Second 
Epistle of Peter (iii. 16), with which also Acts xvi. may be compared with reference 
to the address of the Synod of Jerusalem, recorded in Acts xv. 

Such collections of apostolic writings rendered something like critical examina 
tion necessary, to enable the churches to distinguish between what was genuine and. 
what spurious. It is remarkable that so early as in the Second Epistle to-the Thes. 
salonians (2 Thess. ii. 2), which is the second oldest of the New Testament writings, 
we find an appeal to the critical sense of the churches. So long, indeed, as some 
of the Apostles, or even their immediate disciples, lived and taught, the stream of 
oral apostolical tradition was so abundant and so pure, that some preferred to appiy 
directly to that source of instruction. Thus we account, for example, for the circum: 
stance that Papias, a disciple of John, who lived at the commencement of the second 
century, mentions the Gospels of Matthew and of Mark, but, instead of referring to 
those of Luke and of John, records the names of the men whose presence and 
instructions had in his case filled the place of these Gospels (Euseb. iii. 33; comp. 
Lange, Leben Jesu, I. 151, and Apost. Age, I. 215). Even in the writings of the 
apostolic Fathers we meet with frequent evidence of their familiarity with the New 
Testament writings. On these various testimonies, as they multiply with the lapse 
of time, as also on the various forms and lists of the canon to its final close in the 
fourth century, compare the various Introductions to the New Testament. 

Nor must we omit to mention that, during the first three centuries, the Church 
amply proved its critical capacity by rejecting from the canon that vast mass of 
apocryphal writings which claimed admission into the New Lestament. But the 
deep contrast between these works and the spirit of the New Testament has only 
lately been fully brought to light, in connection with the controversy about the 
mythical theory of Strauss. (Compare the literature on the subject as given by 
Winer, and the collections of New Testament Apocrypha, by Fabricius, Thilo, and 
Tischendorf.) 


V. Unity and Organic Arrangement of the New Testament. 
DIVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


At first, it seemed as if the ancient Church would have adopted an arrangement 
of the New Testament writings substantially similar to that of the Jews for the Old 
Testament. Thus we find mention of three sections of the New Testament, to cor: 
respond with the ancient division into Law, Prophets, and Hagiographa. Besides 
the arrangement into 76 evoryyéuov and 6 dadorohos (Clemens Alex.), 74 edayyeAtKd. ral 
ra dmooro\uxd (Irenzeus)—by which they meant the Gospels, and, in the first place at 
least, the writings of St. Paul—we also find mention of a third collection under the 
name of xaJoduxal émcroAai, which seems to have included the apostolic writings 
generally, xaJdAov (see Hug. Hinl. in’s N. T., vol. ii., p. 428). This explanation of 
the word xaJodxds has been controverted; but the fact that the Epistle to the 
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Hebrews, although catholic in its tenor, was not included among the Catholia 
Epistles, because its authorship was attributed to St. Paul, speaks in favor of the 
above suggestion. This division of the New Testament, however, fell to the ground 
when the canon was completed. Hence there can be no valid objection to the 
modern division into Historical, Doctrinal, and Prophetic books. But it deserves no. 
tice that the Book of Acts was originally, and also in the Scripture lessons, included 
among the Epistles, and this with good reason; for in the strict historical sense, it 
belongs not to the period of the Gospel history, but to that of the foundation of the 
Church by the Apostles, and serves as historical basis to the Epistles. Properly. 
speaking, it forms a transition from the historical to the doctrinal books. 

This division of the New Testament is warranted by the peculiar cast, and by 
the prevailing characteristics of its various books, although in a certain sense each 
of them contains, at the same time, history, doctrine, and prophecy. Keeping this 
arrangement in view, the New Testament canon presents to our mind the eternal] 
past, present, and future of the Church ; Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever—or Christ in His historical manifestation, in His rule over the Church, 
and in His glorious advent. But here each part is organically connected with the 
other, just as, in the idea of eternal life, the past, the present, and the future pervade 
and interpenetrate each other. ‘“ All the writings of the New Testament contain, 
in the first place, the basis, or the ideal past of the Church; next, its standard, or 
the rule for its present development ; lastly, its final aim, or the goal of its future.” 
(See my Apost. Age, ii., p. 571.) 

The historical books describe the first manifestation and the foundation of tha 
kingdom of heaven in our world, and its inroad upon the world, with a view to final 
conquest, by the planting of the apostolic Church. The doctrinal books are intended 
to serve as a directory for the development of Christian and ecclesiastical life in the 
kingdom of heaven, or of the kingdom of heaven as manifest in ecclesiastical and 
Christian life, in all its relations to the world, whether hostile or peaceable. ‘This 
development is ever based upon, and traced to, the first coming of Christ for the 
redemption of man. Lastly, the prophetical books are intended to guide this de- 
velopment of Christian and ecclesiastical life, in accordance with the prophetic 
announcement and description of the second advent of Christ. The foundation of 
the kingdom of heaven—its unfolding—its future conquests, and ultimate comple- 
tion: such are the three parts which constitute the New Testament. 

The Historical portion of the New Testament consists of two parts, the Gospels, 
and the Book of Acts. The former exhibits the eternal basis of the Church, and its 
foundation in time; the latter, the planting of the Church, its original form, and the 
first and prophetic outlines of its spread through the world. 


§ Oe 
HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The fou Gospels, which together form only one Gospel (76 evayyédvov) under a 
Yourfold aspect (kaTd MarJatov, etc.), constitute, along with the Book of Acts 
(apdes r&v dzoordédwv), the historical records of the New Testament. 

The great leading idea which pervades this history, is the introduction of the 
kingdom of heaven (SacvA<ia rév oipavav), or its manifestation (at least, so fer as its 
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principles and power are concerned)—the revelation of God being completed by the 
coming of the God-Man, the Redeemer of the world, and His kingdom founded upon 
earth by the planting of His Church through the power of the Holy Ghost. Accord. 
ingly, this evangelical history forms the centre of all history, by concluding that of 
the ancient and commencing that of the new world. 

The differeace between the historical books of the New Testament consists in 
this, that while the four Gospels record the history of the revelation of the kingdom 
of heaven, and of its fowndation in the Person and the work of the Lord Jesus, the 
Book of Acts describes the royal administration of Christ as manifested in planting 
Ais kingdom in and for the world, by the power of the Holy Ghost working through 
the Apostles. The Gospels exhibit the kingdom of heaven in the Person of Christ ; 
the Book of Acts, the Person of Christ in the kingdom of heaven; the former show 
us the kingdom of heaven upon the earth, yet above the earth, separate and distinct 
from all the world ; the latter, the kingdom of heaven in the world—all its roots and 
fibres having taken hold upon the soil of earth. In the one case, we have the perfect 
revelation of God in the Spirit of Christ (the dmoxdéduis), in the other, dy the Spirit of 
Christ (the favépwors); in the one case, the descent of the heavenly Jerusalem upon the 
holy city, in the other, the spread of that heavenly kingdom from Jerusalem to Rome. 
The Gospels show us how Christ consecrated Himself for the world, and thereby 
reconciled it to God in that solemn judgmext which the world pronounced upon 
itself; the Book of Acts teaches how Christ consecrated the world unto Himself, 
and thereby redeemed it. Yonder, the old era terminates, the principle of the new 
having appeared ; here, the new era commences, the principle of the old having 
been mortified. d 


I. The One Gospel in the Four Gospels. 


Viewed as a literary production, the Gospel history exists in a fourfold form, 
But for the ancient, true, churchly view, this circumstance is altogether secondary 
to the fact that under this fourfold form we have the one Gospel of the Lord. 
Strictly speaking, thezefore, it is not the Gospel of Matthew, etc., as we now are 
accustomed to say, but the Gospel according to Matthew, according to Mark, 
according to Luke, and according to John. It is this grand unity of character, of 
history, of doctrine, and of spirit, which gives to the Gospels their common designa- 
tion. Though we have four human writings, they form only one Divine record of 
the Gospel. To doubt this essential unity, is to lose to the same extent the capacity 
for the churchly appreciation and even the Christian understanding of the Gospels. 

But even this does not exhaust the relation between the four Gospels and the 
me Evangel. Not only does the difference between the four Gospels not obscure 
the unity of the one Evangel; but this number four rather indicates the unfolding 
of the Evangel in all its fulness, so that it reflects the fourfold sway of God in the 
world, meets the fourfold wants and views of the world, and under a fourfold aspect 
‘lisplays the infinite riches of revelation. 

Trenzeus (Advers. Heres. iii. 1) connected the vision of the four cherubim m 
fzekiel i. with the four Gospels, and explained the symbolical meaning of that 
passage as applying to the distinctive peculiarities of the Evangelists. The idea was 
afterwards adopted and developed by the Fathers, and the four Gospels were com: 
pared with the vision of the four living creatures. Christian art has perpetuated the 
special arrangement of these symbols, proposed by Jerome, by assigning to Matthew 
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the symbol of the man, to Mark that of the lion, to Luke that of the ox or sacrificia. 
bullock, and to John that of the eagle. (Comp. Credner: Jntrod. to the NV. T., p. 54.} 
Our own study of the Gospels would lead us to modify the interpretation of Jerome 
in so far as to regard Matthew under the symbol of the ox, and Luke under that of 
the man. (Leven Jesu, I. p. 156.) Stier has approved of this change. 

The first Gospel is preéminently that of history, and of the fulfilment of the Old 
festament by the sacrificial sufferings and death of Christ and the redemption thug 
achieved. Hence the sacrificial bullock is the appropriate symbol of Matthew. 

The second Gospel presents to our minds the all-powerful revelation and working 
of Christ as direct from heaven, irrespectively of anything that preceded,—the 
completion of all former manifestations of the Deity. Symbol, the lion. 

The third Gospel is preéminently that of perfect humanity,—human mercy 
presented in the light of Divine grace, the transformation of all human kindness into 
Divine love. Symbol, the figure of a man. 

Lastly, the fourth Gospel exhibits the deep spiritual and eternal import of the 
history of Christ—the Divine element pervading and underlying its every phase,—: 
and with it the transformation of all ideas, and of all ideals, in connection with 
Christ. Symbol, the eagle. 

To this rapid sketch we might add, that the essential harmony of these Gospels 
cannot be properly appreciated, unless, while recognising their intrinsic unity, we 
also keep in mind those peculiar characteristics of the Evangelists on which the 
differences in their narratives depend. 


Lirrrature.*—On the Gospel Harmony compare 
the [German] works of Tholuck: Credibility of the 
Gospel History (against Strauss’s Life of Jesus); 
Ebrard: Criticism of the Evangelical History ; 
Thiersch: On the Restoration of the historical 
standpoint, etc. ; Lex: The Gospel Harmony on the 
Life of Jesus (Wiesbaden, 1855). Also the Lives of 


Jesus by Neander, Hase, Lange, and J. Zeller: Voices 
of the German Church on Strauss’s Life of Jesus. 
[Engl. works: Macknight, Campbell, Greswell, Rob- 
inson, Strong: on the Gospel Harmony ; Westcott: 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels (1862); 
Ebrard: Zhe Gospel History (Edinb. trsl., 1868); 
Ellicott, and Andrews: Zhe Life of Christ.—P. 8.j 


Il. The Book of Acts. 


The Book of Acts may also be arranged under four sections. 1. We have the 
apostolic Church, as the preparation and foundation of the one primeval Church for 
all the world,—embracing all nations and tongues (ch. i. and ii.) ; 2. The Jewish 
Christian Church (with Jerusalem as its metropolis, and Peter as its representative), 
tending toward the Gentile world and the Gentile Church (ch. iii. to xii.) ; 3. The 
Gentile Christian Church (with Antioch as its metropolis, and Paul as its representa- 
tive), tending toward the Jewisl: Christian Church (ch. xiii. to xxv. 12); 4. The 
removal of any temporary difference by a higher unity, commencing with the 
journey of the Apostle Paul to Rome, and in the church at Rome, where the Jewish 
Christian and the Gentile Christian elements appear combined. 


The modern assaults on the credibility of the Acts | Lange: Histcry of the Apostolic Age, and in part by 
are refuted by Lechler: Zhe Apostolic and post-Apos- | Baumgarten in his Commentary on Acts. [ Also in Wie- 
tolic Age ; Dietlein: Das Urchristenthum ; Schaff and | seler: Chronology of the Apostolic Age, 1848.—P. S.} 


* (Omitted in the Edinb, trsl.—P. 8.1 
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§ 3. 
THE DIDACTIC PORTION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, OR, THE EPISTLES. 


“ As the historical writings of the New Testament form a terpduopdov edayyédtov 
80 a similar retpduopdov (to use an ancient ecclesiastical expression), a terpdpopdos 
dmdarohos, might, so to speak, be traced in its parenetic portions” (Guericke, 
Isagogics, p. 216). This writer then proceeds to compare Matthew with James, 
Mark with Peter, Luke with Paul, and the Gospel with the Epistles of John. Sa 
also substantially Neander, Schmid, Schaff. 

The didactic portion of the New Testament consists of epistles addressed to 
particular churches (epistles in the narrower sense), and general or catholic epistles 
addressed to the whole Church, or to a larger section of it. (On the various inter- 
pretations of the word xaJodixds, comp. the Introductions). The writings of Paul, 
although belonging to the former class, might also be termed catholic, as they suc 
cessively extend over every department of Christian life. Thus 1. Eschatological 
Epistles: the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, which treat of the doctrine of the 
last things ; 2. Heclesiastic Epistles: the two Epistles to the Corinthians, which treat 
of the organization and discipline of the Church; 8. Soteriological Epistles: the 
Epistle to the Galatians, which treats of the doctrine of redemption, presenting the 
righteousness by faith in contrast with the spurious righteousness by works; while 
the Epistle to the Romans exhibits this same righteousness in its nature and effects, 
in opposition to sin and its consequences. 4. Christological Epistles: the Epistle to 
the Philippians, which shows the exaltation of Christ in and by His humiliation, 
forms a transition between the previous epistles and those which treat of the Person 
of Christ, more especially the Epistles to the Colossians, and to the Ephesians. 
The Epistle to the Colossians commences: by presenting the eternal and inherent 
glory which Christ possessed before all time, and then presents Him as the sole 
object of our faith; while the Epistle to the Ephesians commences with the final 
glory of Christ at the termination of all time, and presents Him as the only goal of 
the Church, and as forming the grand bond of its unity. 5. Lastly, we have the 
Pastoral Epistles : among which we include, besides the two Epistles to Timothy and 
that to Titus, the Epistle to Philemon. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews must, on account of its general tenor, be classed 
with the Catholic Epistles, although, from its origin and character, it evidently 
claims kindred to those of Paul. We have thus three series of Catholic Epistles. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, and that of James, express the relation in which the 
Church universal, but especially the Jewish Christian Church, stands to the Old 
‘Testament (to the ceremonial and the moral law), with the view of warning against 
apostasy and Judaizing tendencies. The three Epistles of John exhibit the relation. 
ship between the Church and the present state of things: 1. The fellowship of 
believers in Christ ; 2. The proper limits of that fellowship,—the necessity of avoid 
ing heretics; 3. The proper extent of that fellowship, — avoiding a spirit of 
reparatism. Lastly, the Epistles of Peter and of Jude treat mainly of the relation 
ship of the Church to the future. 
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THE PROPHETIC PORTION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Book of Revelation contains a prophetic description of the second advent of 
the Lord, and of the manifestation of His new creation and the transformation of 
the world, which is to be brought about by a series of great conflicts and triumpha 
of Christ over Antichrist and over the world. The description of this new work 
of creation opens with the Sabbath of redemption (hence the prophet has his vision 
on the Lord’s Day), and extends to the eternal Sabbath of final completion. 
Accordingly, we also have the sacred number seven, seven times repeated—the seven 
ehurches, the seven seals, the seven trumpets, the seven thunders, the seven vials, 
and the seven heads of Antichrist. At the close, we have the manifestation of the 
seven Spirits of God—who throughout have guided the struggle (ch. i.)—in the 
appearance of Christ and the transformation of the world: a new genesis, by which 
the Bible at its conclusion points back to its commencement, showing how final and 
perfect fulfilment had now been attained. 


THIRD SECTION. 
GENERAL HOMILETICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Sai 


THE PLACE OF HOMILETICS. 


One of the main duties of the pastoral office is preaching, as this work is more 
vlearly defined by practical theology. The latter science, however, embraces more 
than that special department. It gives the theory of ecclesiastical life and Christian 
fellowship, and of its cultivation, or of edification, and treats, according to the teach- 
ing of Paul (1 Cor. xii. 4-6),—1. Of the Charismata in the Church; 2. of ecclesiasti- 
cal offices ; 3. of ecclesiastical functions. Among these, public worship occupies the 
most prominent place; and again, in public worship the preaching of the word, for 
which homiletics supplies the rules. Public worship is the read (not symbolical) 
aud direct outward manifestation of the life of the Church in Christ its Head; 
while, at the same time, it also serves to deepen and to extend that life. The 
former of these objects is attained more especially by what may be designated the 
liturgical services, or prayer and praise, while the latter is aimed at by means of the 
sermon. 

Based upon the eternal Word of God, and derived from it, the sermon ig 
mtended to advance the spiritual life of the Church in its individual members,—ite 
lessons being always pointed with special reference to the present state and require 
nents of Christians, and to their ultimate calling. The rules for the proper dis 
charge of this New Testament prophetical office are laid down in the science of 
Ifomiletics, or the sacred Art of Religious Discourse. 
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CHARACTER AND PRINCIPLES OF HOMILETICS. 


Christian Homiletics is the evangelical churchly application of Rhetorics te 
sacred purposes. The homiletic oration is addressed to the spiritual feelings and 
interests of men, in divine wisdom and simplicity, and with spiritual motives, in 
order either to enlist them for those spiritual purposes which form the one grand 
aim of man, or else to quicken their spiritual life. From this it follows, that we 
shall have to dispense with all the mere outward artifices of secular rhetorics—many 
of which are dishonest, and to present our theme in a simple, yet well arranged, 
lively and effective address. 

From this we may derive the following fundamental rules of Homiletics. 

1. The sermon occupies a place intermediate between the eternal Word of God 
and the present requirements of the Church. On this ground, it must neither be 
merely a practical exposition of Scripture, nor yet merely a practical address adapted 
to the wants of the moment. It must combine these two elements, and at the same 
time serve to quicken, to sanctify, and to further develop the inner life, from the 
Word of God. 

2. This application of the Word of God to the state and wants of the Church, is 
entrusted to the believing hearts of a properly trained ministry. Accordingly, the 
sermon must bear evidence both of personal piety and of intellectual individuality, 
or rather, this intellectual individuality must appear consecrated by devotion to the 
altar. 

3. The sermon is addressed to a real church,—not a perfect church, but yet to a 
church. On this ground, it must proceed on the assumption that there are spiritual 
principles and sympathies to which it can appeal, whilst at the same time keeping in 
view and seeking to remove existing obstacles and objections. It must therefore 
avoid the extreme of being merely an appeal to the unconverted (a Adyos zpotpertexds), 
while, on the other hand, it eschews mere indirect and pointless “speaking with 
tongues ” (yévy yAwoodv), It must ascertain the exact spiritual state of the congrega- 
tion, and, in accordance therewith, progress from conviction to joy and thanks- 
giving. Nor should it ever be forgotten that the sermon forms part of worship, and . 
that, while in its character and purpose prophetic, it is also essentially devotional. 
Hence the sermon must be neither noisy nor drawling; noise in the pulpit runs 
counter to the dignity of worship, and to that of Christianity itself. Conversion is 
not to be confounded with nervous excitement; it implies a state when the soul is 
_moved indeed to its inmost depths, yet calmed in Christ. As for drawling, it is 
entirely out of place in the pulpit. Singing should be left to the congregation ; and 
the moment the sermon rises into musical festivity, it should close. 

4, The sermon is addressed to a congregation, not to students. Hence, it must 
be popular, clear, pointed, and practical,—avoiding obscurity, confusion, and abstract 
propositions. On the other hand, it must be simple, direct, lively, yet sufficiently 
dignified. It must have sprung from prayer and meditation, from communion with 
the Lord and with His Word, and from deep sympathy with the spiritual state and 
the wants of the congregation. 

5. The sermon is addressed to an evangelical church, 7. ¢., a church called to the 
freedom of the Spirit. Hence it is to be a homily, in the ancient sense of the term 
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é. ¢., an interchange between the mind of the preacher and the spiritual views of the 
congregation, which cannot be obtained by mere persuasion, far less by outward o1 
authoritative injunction, excluding all liberty, but. by communion and fellowship of 
life. The homily is, so to speak, query and reply. Yet it were a mistake to rebut 
every objection which might possibly be raised, instead of replying to the queries 
which would naturally arise in the mind of the audience. These enquiries must be 
answered not with the wisdom of man, but by the Word of God. 

6. The sermon is an official address delivered to the Church in the name and by 
the authority of the Head of the Church. Hence its name, Preaching,—predicatio, 
declaration. Accordingly, the testimony of the truth must be supported by 
evidence ; nor must it be of the nature of mere philosophical demonstration, which, 
of course, is incapable of being preached. Nor, lastly, would it be right to sub- 
stitute for this testimony a mere asseveration: the testimony of the heart is to be 
coinbined with argument addressed to the mind. 

7. The sermon is toedify. It is intended to build up the living temple with living 
stones ; z.¢., to promote spiritual communion, and thereby to quicken Christians. 

8. The construction of the sermon depends upon an exercise of the mind, which 
in turn presupposes meditation, prayer, and theological and religious knowledge. 
For the regulation of this exercise of the mind, Homiletics lays down certain rules 
about the invention of the theme, its division, and the execution and delivery of the 
discourse itself. 


8 3. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND MATERIAL HOMILETICS. 


That which gives to the sermon its value, is the Word of the living God, wntch 
is laid down objectively in the Scriptures, and expressed and applied by the preacher 
in a subjective form. 

The central point of the Word of God, and its grand, all-embracing personality, 
is the eternal and historical Christ with His finished work. In the Person of the 
God-Man revelation and redemption are united, and revelation itself becomes 
redemption; there the Law and the Gospel meet, and the Law itself becomes 
Gospel; there doctrine and history meet, and doctrine itself becomes history ; there 
the Church and the Scriptures meet, and the Church itself presents the epistles read 
and known of all men; there the Church and the believing heart meet, the Church 
being in Him of one heart and one soul; lastly, there justification and sanctification 
are united, and sanctification becomes a justification for the day of judgment. With 
all this we wish to impress upon our readers that the mystery of revelation must be 
preached, not as a matter of speculation, but with a view to its grand teleological 
object—the salvation of sinners; that the Old Testament must be explained accord: 
ing to the analogy of the New; that doctrine must be illustrated by life, and the 
confessions of the Church regulated by the Divine Scripture; that the Church must 
he built up by seeking the conversion and personal holiness of souls; and that justi 
fication by faith must ever be presented along with its final aim—the glorification 
of saints. 

The main point which the preacher should keep in view is, that the great object 
of Christianity is to bring us into personal relationship to the risen Saviour, that is, 


a 
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into blessed fellowship, through Him, with the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. 

The selection of a suitable subject for the sermon may be determined, 1, by the 
order of the Church universal, as it presents itself in the ecclesiastical year with ita 
great festivals ; 2, by the traditional or a new series of Gospels and Epistles for the 
day; 3, by the directions of the authorities of the particular national or state 
Churches ; 4, by the order of Synods and consistories ; 5, by the ordinary course of 
nature and its seasons; 6, by extraordinary events (caswalia) ; 7, by the peculiar 
relation and condition of the pastor and the congregation; 8, by literary helps, com 
cordances, commentaries, religious reading, etc., which facilitates the invention and 
preparation of matter for sermons.* 


1. The Order of the Church General. The Church Year. 


The Church year designates the Christian consecration of time to the service of 
God, whereby the cycle of seasons becomes the symbol and type of the cycle of the 
evangelical history, and of the great facts of redemption. The Greek and Roman 
Churches changed the whole secular time into a succession of holidays in the interest 
of an exclusive hierarchy and an external showy ceremonialism; and thus tke 
holidays of saints gradually obscured and almost annihilated the holy day of the 
Lord, or the Christian sabbath. But the ancient Catholic and the evangelical Church 
year represents typically and really the sanctification of the year as a manifes. 
tation of, and preparation for, eternity. [The Church year, as observed in the evan- 
gelical churches of Germany and the Continent, in the Church of England, and their 
descendants in America, is a reformation, purification and simplification of the 
Catholic Church year ; it omits most or all holidays of saints, martyrs and angels, and 
of the Virgin Mary, but retains the leading festivals which commemorate what God 
has done for us in the incarnation, the passion and death, the resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Christ, and the outpouring of the Holy Ghost; thus making the festivals of 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost prominent, and restoring—at least in England and 
America—the weekly festival of the Christian Sabbath to its proper dignity and 
significance.—P. S.] 


Lirerature.—On the Christian Church year see 
the works of Fred. Strauss (Berlin, 1850), Lisco 
(Berlin, 1852), Alt (1851), Harnack (1854), Warner 
1860), and Piper’s Hvangelical Year-book, pub- 
lished annually at Berlin since 1850. [Also the 
Liturgical works and collections of Daniel, Mone, 
Neale, etc., the Liturgies of the Church of Eng- 


land, and the Lutheran Churches of Europe and 
America, Ebrard’s Ref. Kirchenbuch, the new 
Baden Liturgy, the Irvingite Liturgy, the new 
(provisional) Liturgy of the G. Ref. Church of 
the U. 8. (Philad. 1857), Baird’s Collection of 
Presbyterian Liturgies (New York, 1859), etc., ete, 
—P. §.] 


2. The Old and New Pericopes, or Scripture Lessons for the Sundays of the Year. 


On the history of perikopes see the article 
Perikopen in the Univers. Theol. Dictionary of 
Danz; [also the more recent one in Herzog’s Real- 
Eneyclopedie, yol. xi., p. 878-3899, written by E. 
Ranke.—P. §.] Ranke: Das kirchliche Perikopen- 
system. Berlin, 1847. Alt: Der christl. Oultus. 
Berlin, 1851, sqq., 8 vols. Lisco: Das christi. 


Kirchenjahr, 4th ed., Berlin, 1852. Bobertag 

Das evangel. Kirchenjahr in séimmtlichen Perikope 

des N. T. Breslau, 1857. On modern selections ca 
Scripture lessons: Ranke (Berlin, 1850), Suckow 
and Nitzsch (Bi6/. Vorlesungen aus dem A. und N. T. 
Bonn, 1846). See the list of the old series of pert 
kopes at the close of the gen, introduction. 


* [This last and all the following sections from 1—8 till § 4, are omitted in the Edinb, trsl.—P. 8.1 
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3. National and State Churches. 


These have appointed in different countries of Europe a festival of the Refor- 
mation. [In Germany it is celebrated October 31, the day when Luther affixed the 
95 theses on the doors of the castle church at Wittenberg, in 1517—P.S.] Alsa 
political festivals, [coronation of kings, commemoration of royal birthdays ; in the 
Church of England, the commemoration of the death of King Charles I. and of the 
Gunpowder Plot,—now abolished and omitted from the Common-Prayer Book.— 
P.S.] National fast and humiliation days. [Thanksgiving days annually recom: 
mended by the Governors of the different States of the United States of America, 
especially in New England, and national thanksgiving, or fast days, recommended 
to the whole people by the President of the United States, e.g. by President Taylor, 
during the cholera in 1849, and several times by President Lincoln, during the civil 
war, especially on the 30th of April, 1863. But, owing to the separation of Church 
and State, Governors and Presidents cannot ordain and command, like European 
sovereigns, but simply recommend, the observance of Christian festivals. Never- 
theless, such days are generally even better observed in America than in Europe, 
perhaps for the very reason that their observance is not made a matter of compul- 
sion, but of freedom.—P. §.] 


4. Provincial Synods [Denominations] and Local Congregations. 


Missionary festivals, foreign and domestic. Laying of corner stones, and dedica. 
tion of new churches, ete. Confirmations, communions, benedictions, solemnization 
of marriage, funerals, All these are not, strictly speaking, caswalia, but occur in the 
ordinary course of religious and congregational life. 


5. Churchly Festivals of the Natural Seasons. 


New Year. Spring festival. Harvest festival. Sylvester, (close of the year. 
December 31). 


6. Ketraordinary Events of Nature and of History ( Casualia). 


Eytraordinary days of humiliation and prayer, during seasons of pestilence, 
famins, and war (Comp. above sub No. 3), or of thanksgiving after the return of 
peace er some great national deliverance. 


". Pastoralia. 


‘rdination—, installation— sermons. Introductory and valedictory sermons. 
[© ening sermons at Classical and Synodical meetings, diocesan and general Conven 
tions, Centenary and other commemorative discourses.—P. 8.] 


8. Homiletical Helps. 


1, Concordances, verbal or real, or both, by Wich- | German.] Greek concordance br H. Bruder: Tapetap 
mann (1782), Schott (1827), Hauff (1828), Biichner | ry rijs kouvs SiaShens Actewv. Lips., 1842. [Based 
(1776), continued and improved by Hiibner (1887 | upon an older work of Erasmus Schmid; containa 
end often), Bernhard (1850). [All these works are | all the words of the Greek N. T. in alphabetical 
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order with the passages where they occur; invalu- 
abie for reference.—P. 8.] Hebrew concordance by 
Jul. First: Concordantie libror. V. 7. Lips., 1840. 
[Based upon Joh. Buxtorf, and as valuable for the 
Hebrew, as Bruder for the Greek T.—Hnglish Con- 
cordances: Alex. Cruden: A complete Concordance 
to the Holy Scriptures of the O. and N. Test., first 
published in London, 1781, and often since, both in 
England, Scotland and America, in full and in 
abridged forms. Also: Zhe Hnglishman’s Greek 
Concordance of the New Testament, publ. by 8. Bag- 
ster, London, and republ. by Harper & Br., New 
York, 1855,—a useful adaptation of Schmid’s Greek 
Concordance to the study of the English Bible.-—7he 
Englishman's Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance of 
the Old Test., etc., Lond. (Longman, Green, Brown, 
and Longmans), 1843, 2 vols..—an equal adaptation 
of Buxtorf-Fiirst to the English Bible.—P. S.] 

2. Lists of Texts. Schuler: Repertorium bibli- 
scher Texte und Ideen fiir Casual-Predigten und 
Reden. Halle, 1820. Haupt: Bibl. Caswaltext- 
Lexicon, 1826. [There are a number of English 
works of the kind with or without skeletons of ser- 
mons; but I have none within reach, and cannot 
now find their titles.—P. S.] 

8. Materials. Homiletical. Bible-works and col- 
lections of Sermons and Preachers’ Manuals. See 


the list in Danz’s and Winer’s works on theol. Litera 
ture. Collection of Patristic sermons in Germ., 
trnsl. by Augusti (2 vols., 1830 and 1839), Luther’s 
Hauspostille and Kirchenpostille. The older Ger- 
man sermons of Scriver, H. Muller, Val. Herberger, 
Rieger, and the more recent sermons of Reinhart, 
Draseke, Harms, Schleiermacher, Nitzsch, Fr. Strausa 
[court chaplain at Berlin, died 1868], Tholuck, Jul, 
Miller, G. Dan. and Fr, W. Krummacher, Ludw. and 
Wm. Hofacker [brothers], Kapff [of Stutgart], Schen- 
kel [of Heidelberg], Beck [of Tiibingen], Steinmeyer, 
W. Hoffmann [both of Berlin], Stier, Liebner, van 
Osterzee [of Rotterdam, now of Utrecht], and many 
others.—[The best Hnglish pulpit orators are Jeremy 
Taylor, Rbt. South, Isaac Barrow, Jos. Butler, Tillot 
son, Whitefield, John Wesley, among the older, and 
Edward Irving, Melville, Robt. Hall, Chalmers, 
Guthrie, Caird, Hare, Trench, Archer Butler, 
Spurgeon, among the more recent. Of American 
preachers we mention Jonathan Edwards, Sam. Da- 
vies, John M. Mason, Bethune, Alexander (father and 
two sons) G, Spring, Skinner, Stockton, Durbin, 
Wayland, Lyman Beecher, Park, Bushnell, Phelps, 
H. Ward Beecher, etc., etc. The French pulpit is 
best represented by Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Masguet, 
among the Roman Catholics, and Saurin, Adolf Mo- 
nod, and Vinet, among the Reformed.—P. S.] * 


* [We add a more complete list of distinguished deceased American preachers, selected almost entirely from Dr. W. B. 


Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, arranged by denominations and in chronological order. The list is, of course 
very incomplete, and a number of very eloquent and useful men are omitted, because they published nothing, or were 
poorly educated. The most eloquent preachers in the list are put in italies; those marked (*) have left behind them 
one or more volumes of sermons; those marked (t) have left nothing except in pamphlet form.—P. 8.] 


ConcRrEGationaL (Trinitarian). ese Neg Finley, D. D....... Died, 1766. | *J es Addisca Alexander, 
‘i ‘Jonathan Parsons........ ES LG: Peraisisinee stelti eral sieyareien 16m SOUL 
cBeginnin Watevowtha ater, | "ln Witherspoon, D.D.. “214, 
*Benjamin Coleman DL Dip Lar: +Samuel Buell, D. DD Sacwass 5 1798. EPIgCOPALIAN, 
Jonathan Edwards ...... “ 175, | tZonn Blair Smith, D.D... . 1799. | +Samuel Johnson} D. D..... Died, 1772. 
+John Hooker........0++++ CG Shage ae pre Da. 1804. | *Rt. Rey. Samuel Seabury, 
Be Cee Df. SM reg) SOE! Momhope: Smith, 2 DAD; axhds. Peevate eee “ 1796 
pea D. Dict ih TO: Woe oe Ee Piven ete * 1819.) +Rt. Rev. John Henry Ho- 
+Peter Thatcher, D.D...... COG ig ee es a eee SL batt, De Desire .aesennce “ 1880, 
Reetearkas Dc. | conga) 0? ©. Romeyn, DD... 1825. | *@regory Townsend Bedell, 
Mate ie. iste Ol Mitokeh Macon, DER. iseset ee “1834 
*Nathan Strong, D. nD yo aiond “ 1816. D. i vaaas : tate eee e wees * 1829. *Rt Rey. William White, 
ee ei D. Die, = “taig- pie oh" Holt Hice, D.D....-. * 1881. D:D eevee ee © 1886, 
*Jesse Appleton, D.D..... LO Gees phe Wenig ae ; 1835. | +Samuel Farmar Jarvis, 
Bererisg Dt ¢ 1816.) A2Ct. Dorr Grifin,. en D..Di, BE Dict ie SE 
eee So Di 1800.4). PsP ee aensesns aense © . Bil 
*Samuel Worcester, D.D... “ 1921. Daniel A, Clark, ae cette sas 1840. J 
*David Osgood, D.D..... 1892, | t¥ohn Breckenridge, D.D. “ 1841. | *Samuel Stillman, D. D.... Died, 1807, 
®Edward Payson, D. D.... “ 4897. *James Richards, D. D..... ‘ 1843. | * Jonathan Maxcy, D.D.... “ 1820 
*Hbenezor Porter, D. D.... 1884, *Ashbel Green, D. D...... . 1848. | +Richard Furman, D.D.... “ 1825 
*Nathaniel Emmons, D.D.. ‘“ 1840, | Samuel Miller, D.D...... » “1850. | +Thomas Baldwin, D.D.... “ 1826. 
tLeonard Woods, D.D..... “ 1854, *Archibuld  Alewander, + William Staughton, D.D. “ 1829, 
Joshua Bates, D.D........ “ 1854, D. Drssissvveserscoeee - “ 1851.1 * Wiliam Theophilus 
*Lyman Beecher, D.D.... 1863. *Erskine Mason, D.D....... “ 1881. Brantley, D. Due... cae Ae 104 
*Ichabod Smith Spencer, *Wm. Parkinson........... “ 1848 
to eal D.Disvevever sores vee “1854. | +:Spencer H. Cone........0. “ 185K 
*Jonathan Dickinson....... Died, 1747. | *Philip Lindsley, D. D..... 1855. 
#Aaron Burr............... “ 1757.|*James W. Alexander, METHODIST, 
*Samuel Davies.......+- : ST ATEI. ICAU Sseenddsencdcennee - “ 1859. | *Thomas Coke, LL. D...... ‘Died, 1804 
*ilbert Tenment.......... “% 17641 +N*cholas Murray, D.D..... “ 1861,| t¥rancis Asbury... .... “ 1814 
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§ 4. 


PASTORAL OR FORMAL HOMILETICS. 


Finding of the Subject—This evidently depends on the above-mentioned tradi 
tions of the church year, etc., and on circumstances which cannot be prescribed or 
induced from without. Standing between the Word of God and the special wants 
of his congregation, the minister must choose his theme according to his spiritual 
perception and peculiar disposition at the time. However obvious in the circum. 
stances a text may appear, yet the theme is always a discovery, or rather a gift from 
the Lord, a message to the Church, which can only be obtained or understood by 
prayer and meditation, by inward labor and spiritual meditation. 

Division.—The sermon itself is the organic and artistic unfolding of the theme, 
showing the living connection between the text and the peculiar wants and ciicum: 
stances of the congregation. 

The theme of the discourse constitutes the fundamental idea of the sermon, and, 
accordingly, must pervade the whole. It is generally expressed in a short, definite 
proposition (which accordingly is frequently called the theme). The theme must 
embody both the cause and the object of the discourse ; 7.¢., it must have a divine 
basis, and at the same time a divine aim, although, in the proposition, either the 
cause or the object may be more prominently brought forward. The different parts 
of the sermon naturally flow from the theme. It is the object of the introduction to 
prepare the audience for the theme. Again, the subject must be presented in a lucid 
manner. This is the object of the proposition and of the division. The execution 
aims at presenting the theme in all its fulness. Lastly, the subject is summed up and 
applied in the conclusion. The general object and benefit of the delivery is, that in 
it the living truth is directly communicated to the living soul. 

The homily, in the narrower sense (or the familiar expository lecture), differs 
from the sermon, in that it follows not so much the logical order of the theme, as 
the order of the text, which in this case is generally a larger portion of Scripture. 
In the sermon, the main contents of the text are compressed and expressed in the 
theme and in its proposition, and afterward systematically expounded in the 
various parts of the discourse. The distinction commonly made, of analytical and 


"John Summerfield ......- Wied, 1825. Greman REFORMED. *Alewander Proudjit, D. D. Died, 1848. 
* . ae 
Bice Fisk, D. D. sereeee 1839, aches! Rede Died, 1790. td. M. Duncan, D. D...... CLS 1 
enry Bidleman Bascom, “4 ie 
Charles Becker, D. D...... 1818, UNITARIAN. 


DID), soialdlrsiniote|a\ Siaislateals © 4850. 
*Augustus Rauch, P.D.... “ 1841. 


*Stephen Olin, D.D., LE.D, “ 18651. *Jonathan Mayhew, D. D.. Died, 1764 
tElijah Hedding, D. D Meaeee “1852, Evane. LUTHERAN. *John Clarke, D.D......... “ 1798 
*William Capers, D.D.... “ 18d. +Henry Melchior Miihlen- *Joseph Stephens Buck- 
Duron Rerormup. bergicccteeeee eee Died, 1787. 4 MANSON Neiislelereeeieistoltisicia ; 181 
*Theodore Jacobus Freling- ‘uses, Henao ae RR eae: aes 
A Helmuvh, D.D,....+.++ «1988. fel Abbott 2 aecot 
; co hk rade . ;: ‘. adleses Died ses Car! Rudosph Demme, ee Beyarly,) cceccecsmerlsie 5 i 1828 
pai "ED. Daca neeeea ss te 'gpge.| eames fi teomnen OD. 188% 
tJohn N. Abeel, D.D....... “ 1812. tJohn Thornton Kirkland, 
tJohn Henry Livingston. RxerorMED PLSBYTERIAN, DUDA eee cacao cosine “1844 
D.Dyisvavreveeevesoes “ 1825. | +James McKinney. ......-. Died, 1804, | * William Ellery Chan- 
John Melanchthon PES *Alewander MeLevd, D.D. “ 1888. NING, DAD edocwacecles “  184f 
Jord, D.D. v.00 .0s000. “1826. | +Gilbert MeMasver, L. Dy... 1804, 1 *Wenry Ware, Jr,D.D... “* 1848 
tJohn De Witt, D.D....... “ 1881. Francis William Pitt 
tPhilip Milledoler,D.D... 1882. ASsoorAaTe ReFOnawn. Greenwood, D.D....... “ 1848 
*Jacob Brodhead, D.D..... % 1855. | *James Gray, D.D......... Dred, 1824. | *W.B.9 Peabody, D.D... 1847 
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synthetical discourses, is apt to mislead. Even the most analytical homily must be 
one in its idea and aim, otherwise it degenerates into a mere accidental exposition; 
while the so-called synthetic or systematic sermon also must ever unfold the teaching 
of the word, if it is to be a sermon, and not merely a religious address. As inter 
mediate between the homily and the sermon, we may mention those compositions in 
which the two elements are combined, homiletic sermons and systematic homi 
les. 

The theme must be expressed in the proposition, briefly, clearly, strikingly, yet 
simply and not artificially. According to the text, or the circumstances of the case, 
or the state of the audience or of the speaker, it may be exptessed either in a posi- 
tive sentence, or in the form of a query, or of an inscription; in which latter case it 
resembles more closely the ancient homily, or the mental interchange between the 
congregation and the preacher. 

Uniformity in presenting the subject would indicate a want of living interchange 
of thought with the people—a kind of dead scholasticism and formalism, unsuited to 
he pulpit. The same remark holds true in reference to the division, which must not 
be determined simply according to the syntactic arrangement of the sentence, but 
flow from the subject by an interchange of thought and feeling between the preacher 
and the hearers. 

The division of the sermon will therefore vary with our varying aim. Still, it is 
always necessary to observe logical order, which may be expressed in the following 
rules. The division must, 1, embrace no more than the theme; 2, it must exhaust 
the theme; 3, it must arrange it according to its essential synthetic parts; 4, it 
must express the regular progress of these parts, from the cause to the final object, 
from the dpx7 to the rédos. 

Eicecution—The same rules are here to be observed. The subject must be 

roperly grouped, without, however, allowing this arrangement to appear too promi- 
nently. So far as style is concerned it behoves us to remember that ours is sacred 
oratory, and that the effects aimed at are spiritual in their nature. Accordingly, we 
must equally avoid the extreme of vulgar familiarity, and that of philosophic pom- 
posity or of flowery poetry. 

Delivery.—Here also. art comes into play. The delivery of the discourse, in 
reference both to what is heard and what is seen (declamation and action), must not 
be rude nor unstudied. On the other hand, it must be free from extravagance or 
affectation. It must be natural, in the sense of corresponding to and expressing the 
subject treated, and yet distinctive, according to the individuality of the preacher, 
always bearing in mind that he is but the minister of the word. 


Lirerature.*—The principal writers on Practi- 
cal Theology are Baxter, Burk, Schwarz, Késter, 
Marheineke, Hiiffell, Harms, Gaupp, Nitzsch, Schlei- 
ermacher, Moll, Ebrard. The chief works on Homi- 
letics are those of Schott [translated in part by Dr. 
Park in earlier vols. of the Bibliotheca Sacra.— 
P, S.], Theremin [trsl by Dr. Shedd.—P. S.], 
Stier, Alex. Schweizer, Palmer, Baur, Vinet [trsl. 
by Dr. Skinuer,—P. §.]. On the History of Pulpit 


Eloquence, we refer to the works of Schuler, Ammon, 
Schmidt, Paniel, and Lentz, also Beyer: Das Wesen 
per christl. Predigt, 1861, and Kirsch: Die popy 
ldve Predigt, 1861. [Comp. Henry ©. Fish: His 
tory and Repository of Pulpit Eloquence (a collec- 
tion of the masterpieces of the greatest preachers 
of different ages and denominations, with biographi- 
cal sketches, and a masterly introductory essay by Dr 
Park, of Andover), New York, 1857, 8 vols.--P. 5. 


* [Omitted in the Edinb. tre]. —P. 8.] 
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FOURTH SECTION. 


HOMILETICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Tue rules which we have already given apply specially to the homiletical treat. 
ment of the New Testament. It may be considered a mark of progress, that in our 
days, more than in the ancient Church, the New Testament is chosen as the subject 
of exposition; although, on the other hand, Socinian and Rationalistic views may 
have led to a depreciation of t! Old Testament. In opposition to any such ten- 
dency, it is sufficient to remark. .... the Apostles themselves based their teaching 
upon the Old Testament, and that the saying of Paul, in 2 Tim. iii. 16, applies to all 
times. Deeper and more spiritual views of the New Testament as the fulfilment of 
the Old, and that of all prophecies of creation and of ancient history, will lead us, in 
expounding the New Testament, ever to refer to the Old, and thus to enrich an 
explain. to enlarge ard to quicken, .cr addresses. The point to be always kept ia 
min iis ibis, that in Christ alone is aii fulness. 


Scott, Gill, Doddridge, Burkitt, Barnes (Hodge on 
the Romans). Comp. also David Brown and 


LIreRATURE.*—1. Homiletical and Practical 
Commentaries on the New Testament. C. H. Rie- 


ger: Betrachtungen iiber das N. T. zum Wachs- 
thum in der Gnade und Erkenntniss Jesu Christi. 
Tiibingen, 1828, 2 vols. Heubner: Praktische Er- 
klérung des N. T. Potsdam, 1860, sqqg. Besser: 
Bibelstunden. Walle, 1854, sqq. Mad. Guyon: 
La Ste. Bible, avec des explications. Amsterd., 
1713—15, 20 vols. Also the commentaries of Ben- 
gel, Bogatzky, Gossner. [The best English commen- 
tavors for homiletical and practical use are Henry, 


others: A Commentary, Critical, Experimental, 
and Practical, on the Old and New Testaments 
Glasgow and London, 1863 sqq.—P. 8.] 

2. Expositions of the Pericopes, or Gospels and 
Epistles for the year. A large number of German 
sermon books of Herberger, Rambach, Harms, 
Stier, the two Hofackers, Kapff, Hirscher (R. Cath.) 
Lisco, ete. 


* [Omitted in the Ecnb, tral —P. 8.] 
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APPENDIX.—Tas.z oF THE ANCIENT Scripture Lessons, oR GosPELS AND EPISTLES FOR THE 
SuNDAYS OF THE YEAR,* 


The Gospels, 
L Advent......... Matt. xxi. 1-9, 


2.  osecceeee Luke xxi, 25-36. 
8. OD cctceecs, Matt. xi: 2-10, 
BS seesesces JOKN 1519-28, 


1. Christmas...... Luke ii 1-14, 


2. We eeseee Luke ii, 15-40, 
(St. Stephen’s Day) Matt. xxiii, 34-39 
8, Christmas...... Johni, 1-14, 
(St. John’s Day)... John xxi, 20-24, 
Sunday after 

Christmas ...... Luke ii. 33-40. 
New Year’s Day ; 

Circumcision.... Luke ii. 21. 
Sunday after New 
_ Year.......0..... Matt. ii. 13-28. 
Epiphany.......... Matt. ii, 1-12, 
1. Sunday after 

Epiphany........ Luke ii. 41-52. 
2 Sunday after 

Epiphany........ John ii. 1-11. 
8. Sunday after 

Epiphany........ Matt viii. 1-13. 
& Sunday after 

Epiphany ....... Matt. viii, 23-27. 
6. Sunday after 

Epiphany ....... Matt. xiii, 24-30. 
6. Sunday after 

Epiphany ....... Matt. xvii. 1-9, 
Septuagesima..... Matt, xx. 1-16. 
Sexagesima,....... Luke viii. 4-15. 
Estomihit.. ...... Luke xviii. 31-48, 
Invocavit ......... Matt. iv. 1-11. 
Reminiscere ...... Matt. xv. 21-28, 
Oculi....s2-.0e-e2- Luke xi. 14-28. 
Letare.....se0.-06. John vi. 1-15, 
Judica......2.-2- John Vili. 46-59, 
Palm Sunday ..... Matt. xxi. 1-9. 
Mounday Thursd’y John xiii. 1-15. 


Good Friday...... History of the Pas- 


sion. 
1. Easter......-+0. Mark xvi. 1-8, 


OES’ Houdvesecde= Like xxiv. 18-36, 
B © cc ccccoece Luke xxiv. 36-47. 
1. Sunday after 

Easter (Quasi- 

MOdOg.) .ee..+056 John xx. 19-31. 
2. Sunday after 

Easter (Miser. 


Dom.)....see-ee2 John x. 12-16, 
8 Sunday after 

Easter (Jubilate) John xvi. 16-23, 
4 Sunday after 

Easter (Cantate) John xvi. 5-15. 
6. Sunday after 

Easter (Rogate). John xvi, 23-30. 
Ascension Day.... Mark xvi, 14-20. 
6 Sunday after 


The Epistles, 
Rom. xiii. 11-14. 
Rom, xv, 4-18. 
1 Cor. iv. 1-5. 
Phil. iv. 4-7. 
Tit. ii, 11-14. 
(Isa. ix. 2-7.) 
Tit. iii, 4-7. 
Acts vi. 8-vii. 2. 
Hebr. i. 1-12. 

1 John i. 


Gal. iv. 1-7. 
Gal. iii, 23-29. 


1 Pet. iv. 12-19, 
Isa, Ix. 1-6. 


Rom. xii. 1-6. 
Rom. xii, 7-14 
Rom. xii. 17-21. 
Rom. xiii. 8-10. 
Col. iii. 12-17. 


2 Pet. i. 16-21. 
1 Cor. ix, 24—x. 5. 


2 Cor. xi. 19-xii, 9. 


1 Cor. xiii. 

2 Cor. vi. 1-10. 
1 Thess, iv. 1-7. 
Eph. v. 1-9. 
Gal. iv. 21-31. 
Hebr. ix. 11-15. 
Phil. ii. 6-11. 

1 Oor. xi. 23-32. 
Isa. liii, 


1 Cor, v. 6-8. 


Acts x. 34-41. 
Acts xiii. 26-33. 


1 John v. 4-10. 


1 Pet. ii. 21-25. 
1 Pet. ii, 11-20. 
James i, 16-2L 


James i, 22-27. 
Acts i, 1-11, 


Easter (Exaudi). John xv. 26-xvi. 4. 1 Pet. iv. 8-11. 


* (This Table is likewise omitted in the Edb. trsl. 


The Gospels. 
1, Pentecost....... John xiv, 28-81, 


2. se eescoee JOHN iii 16-21. 
3. be eseeeoe JOHN xX, 1-11. 
Trinity Sunday.... John iii 1-15, 
1. Sunday after 

Trinity.......... Luke xvi. 19-31, 
2. Sunday after 

Trinity.......... Luke xiv, 16-24 
3. Sunday after 


Trinity...,,..... Luke xv, 1-10. 
4, Sunday after 
Trinity.......... Luke vi. 36-42. 
5. Sunday after 
Trinity.......... Luke v, 1-11 
6. Sunday after 
Trinity.......... Matt, v. 20-26. 
7. Sunday after 
Wrinity.......... Mark viii. 1-9. 
8 Sunday after 
Trinity.......... Matt, vii, 15-23. 
9. Sunday after 
Trinity.......... Luke xvi. 1-9. 
10. Sunday after 
Trinity.......... Luke xix, 41-48, 
li. Sunday after 
Trinity.....seee. Luke xviii, 9-14. 
12. Sunday after 
Trinity......-2.. Mark vii. 31-37. 
18. Sunday after 
Trinity......-... Luke x. 23-87. 
14. Sunday after 
Trinity.......... Luke xvii, 11-19, 
15. Sunday after 
Trinity.......+.. Matt. vi. 24-84 
16, Sunday after 
Trinity.......... Luke vii. 11-17. 
17. Sunday after 
Trinity.......... Luke xiv. 1-11. 
18. Sunday after 
Trinity.......... Matt. xxii. 34-46, 
19, Sunday after 
Trinity.......... Matt. ix. 1-8, 
20. Sunday after 
Trinity.......... Matt, xxii, 1-14. 
21, Sunday after 
Trinity......-+.. John iv, 47-54. 
22. Sunday after 
Trinity........+. Matt, xviii. 23-35, 
23. Sunday after 
Trinity.......... Matt, xxii, 15-22. 
2, Sunday after 
Trinity......-... Matt, ix, 18-26, 
25. Sunday after 
Trinity.......... Matt. xxiv. 15-28. 
26, Sunday after 
Trinity......+00. Matt. xxv. 31-46, 
27. Sunday after 
Trinity.....++ee. Matt, xxv, 1-13, 


tary and is frequently referred to in the Homiletical sections, we have retained it with the exce 
Days, and Days of the Virgin Mary, which are very rarely observed among Protestants. The old series of Gospels and 


Epistles is essentially the same in the Rom. Cath., } pi 
Compare the Tables in the Episc. Common Prayer Book, in the Germ, Ref, Liturgy of 1857, pp. 30-38, 
Lutheran and Reformed Liturgies and Hymn Books. 

f (This and the following Latin titles are the initi 


uth., 


wveral Sundays in the Latin Church.—P. 8.] 


—P. 8.] 
al words of the introductory Latin Psalms appointed for these 


The Epistles. 
Acts ii, 1-13. 
Acta x. 42-46. 
Acts viii, 14-17, 
Rom, xi. 33-86, 
1 John iy, 16-21, 
1 John iii, 13-18 
1 Pet. v. 6-11. 
Rom. viii. 18-23 
1 Pet. iii, 8-15. 
Rom. vi. 3-11. 
Row wi. 19-23, 
Rom, viii. 12-1% 
1 Cor. x. 6-13, 

1 Cor. xii, 1-11, 
1 Cor, xv. 1-10. 
2 Oor, iii, 4-1L, 
Gal, iii, 15-22. 
Gal. v. 16-24, 
Gal. v. 25-vi. 10 
Eph. iii, 18-21 
Eph. iv. 1-& 

1 Cor, 1. 4-9, 
Eph. iv. 22-28 
Eph. v. 15-21, 
Eph. vi. 10-17. 
Phil. 1. 3-11. 
Phil. iii. 17-21, 
Col, i, 9-14, 

1 Thess, iv. 13-1& 
2 Pet. iii, 8-14. 


1 Thess, v, 1-11. 


But as it belongs to the homiletical character of this Commen 
tion of the Apostles 


piscop., and Germ, Reform, Churches with a few variations. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW; 


| oR, 
THE GOSPEL OF THEOCRATIO HISTORY 


(SYMBOLIZED BY THE SAORIFICIAL BULLOCK.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


— 


§1 DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FIRST GOSPEL, 


Tux genealogy at the beginning of the Gospel of Matthew is of the greatest importance, 
The first Gospel connects the New Testament most intimately with the Old, not by an index 
of the writings of the Old Testament, but by the Old Testament genealogy of Jesus. This 
serves as evidence of the indissoluble connection between the Old and the New Testament, 
waich continued in the secret recesses of Jewish life even during the age of the Apocrypha. 
It expresses at the same time the important truth, that God’s revelation was carried on not 
only by the spoken and written word, but also, and chiefly, in and by the seed of Abraham, 
through a succession of living men, until it reached its climax in the personal incarnation, in 
Christ. 

In the Gospel by Matthew, the life of Jesus is presented as forming part. of the history and 
life of the Jewish nation; and hence as the fulfilment of the hereditary blessing of Abraham, 
Jesus is here set before us as the new-born King of the Jews, as the promised Messiah, and the 
aim and goal of every progressive stage of the Theocracy. He is the great Antitype of Old 
Testament history, in whom everything has been fulfilled—the types in the law, in worship, in 
historical events, and in gracious interpositions—in short, the fulfilment of the Theocracy. In 
and with Him the Old Covenant is transformed into the New, the Theocracy into the kingdom 
of heaven, the demands of the law into the beatitudes, Sinai into the Mount of Beatitudes, the 
prophetic into the teaching office, the priesthood into redemption by suffering, and the kingship 
into the triumph of almighty grace, restoring, helping, and delivering a fallen world. 

But as Christ formed both the central truth and the crown of the entire history of the Old 
Covenant, His life, and the perfect revelation of God in Him, were necessarily opposed to the 
carnal and spurious form which Judaism had assumed in that age, or the historical traditiona.- 
ism of the Scribes. This claimed to expound the full import of the law of Moses, and assumea 
the appearance of strictest conformity to its requirements, but, in point of fact, it perverted the 
Old Testament into a series of outward ordinances, utterly destructive of the spirit of the law, 

ud which from their very nature evoked scepticism on the one hand, and false spiritualism on 
we other, while they necessarily led to the decay of national life. Tho truth of this statement 
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appears but too clearly from the connection of the Judaism of the Pharisees and Scribes with 
tke scepticism of the Sadducees, the false spiritualism of the Essenes, and the semi-heathen and 
semi-Jewish rule of Herod the Idumean. This essential antagonism between true and false 
Judaism accounts for the persecution and the sufferings of the Christ of God. In truth, His 
life was a continuous conflict between the real and the spurious King of Israel, between the 
true Propket and the spurious claims of the Scribes and Pharisees, between the true High 
Priest and a carnal priesthood. This contest issued in His death upon the cross. 

Hence Christ is at the same time the heir of the blessing and the heir of the curse, which 
descended upon Him through the successive ages of history. Viewed in Himself, as the Son 
of God and the Son of Man, He is the great Heir of the blessing of Abraham, and of humanity 
in general; for from the first the human family was elected and blessed in Him. On the other 
hand, in His history,—z. e., through the connection subsisting between His sinless divine-human 
Person and His guilty and sin-laden brethren,—the curse due, in the first place, to His people 
Israel, and in the next, to all mankind, is seen to descend and to meet upon Him. But by His 
world-conquering love, the curse of the cross became in turn the greatest of blessings, even tle 
reconciliation of the world. The glorious fact, that by the death of Christ the reconciliation 
of the world had been accomplished, became immediately manifest in His resurrection. Hence 
He who, in the execution of His mission, was subject to every human condition and limitation, 
—who, during His earthly course, was despised and rejected of men, and in His death bore the 
concentrated weight of every curse, He, the image of God from heaven, for His great love cast 
down to hell by His blinded people, appears in His resurrection as the glorious and sovereign 
Lord and King, to whom all power is given in heaven and upon earth, and who gathers His 
elect from every nation and kindred. 

The history of Jesus, as delineated by Matthew, is at the same time the fulfilment and the 
transformation of all history. If that Evangelist has given us chiefly the History of the gospel, 
he has also furnished the Gospel of history. 

As here presented to our view, the Saviour not only sounds the depths of every sorrow, but 
also transforms it. It is this transformation of sorrow which constitutes the Priesthood of the 
Spirit. For, by His unconditional self-surrender, prompted by unspeakable love, the sacrificial 
Lamb became the eternal High Priest. The covenant blessing which Jesus had inherited as 
the Son of Abraham now opened up in all its fulness, and appeared as the fulfilment and the 
climax of every blessing hitherto vouchsafed to our earth. The kingdom of heaven—the eter- 
nal Canaan—was no longer confined to one spot, but all, of whatever nation or kindred, who 
were poor in spirit, and thus the true seed of Abraham, were to be admitted citizens of this 
spiritual and heavenly country. 

From its prevailing historical character, the Gospel of Matthew may be regarded as forming 
the basis of all the others. It dwells chiefly on the great facts of the life of Jesus as foretold 
and foreshadowed in the Old Testament; while Mark sketches His individual personality, Luke 
presents Him in His mercy to humanity at large, and John, in his symbolical, divinely ideal 
Gospel, opens to our view the fulness of grace and of trath which came by Jesus Christ. 

In its typological view and exposition of the Old Testament, the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew strongly resembles the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


§2. MATTHEW THE EVANGELIST, 


From his peculiar genius, his training, and his apostolical calling, Matthew Levi, the publi- 
can and Apostle, was peculiarly fitted for the task of writing this Gospel. In truth, his Gospel 
is just the embodiment of the faith and blissful joy which sprung up in his own heart from a 
view of the Lord and a survey of His history. What he saw and believed, he presents to his 
readers. 

Before his conversion, Matthew was employed in collecting toll and custom by the Lake of 
Genresaret (Matt. ix. 9 sq.). He is the same with “‘ Levi, son of Alpheus,” whom, according 
to Luke v. 27, 29; Mark ii. 14, the Lord called from the receipt of custom. For the special 
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calls of Christ in the Gospels refer always to the apostolic office, and besides this, only one of 
the Apostles—Matthew—had formerly been a publican. The change of name cannot be re: 
garded as an objection, as several of the Apostles adopted a new name expressive of their 
altered views or calling. His old name, Levi (for Levite, »*45), might either express the idea 
of Jewish legalism, or, from its Sepmoles (™d), ateaobrnéut and dependence. The name Mat 
thew, which he adopted, is not identical with Matthias (HM, Ocddwpos Or eddoros). The dif- 
ferent formation of the word points to a diiferent derivation. Besides, another of the disciples 
bore the name of Nathanael, or “ gift of God.” The word m0 signifies full extension or growth 
—in concreto, like ma, one who is fully grown, a man, a hero: add to this the word Jah, and 
the name might be interpreted as meaning ‘‘ God’s free man,” in opposition to Levi, the servant 
of the law. Such at least was Matthew, whatever may be destaed the right interpretation of 
nis name.* 

The great and gracious caliing of Matthew from the receipt of custom to the apostolic office 
took place at a time when many publicans and sinners (or excommunicated persons) were 
awakened by the word of the Lord. Even before that, however, Matthew had been an 
“Ysraelite indeed,” familiar and imbued with the spirit of the Old Testament. The circum- 
stance that, although deeply attached to the religion of his fathers, he adopted an occupation 
against which such strong prejudices were entertained, would seem to indicate that, to some 
extent at least, he could distinguish between the true essence of Judaism and its outward forms 
and traditional prejudices. In his conversion, this distinction was fully impressed on his mind. 
Internal and external Judaism, spiritual and outward tradition, the fulfilment of genuine hope 
in Christ, and its perversion in the carnal expectations of the Jews,—such are the fundamental 
ideas of his Gospel, and set before his readers in that orderly, rubrical, business-like manner, 
to which he had been trained in the school of his former employment as a publican. . This 
methodical arrangement of the subject, an.aptitude for descrying and presenting any grand 
contrast in a striking manner, to which must be added a peculiar breadth of mind, formed the 
mental gualifications of our Evangelist for his work, which were still further Bercloned's in the 
school of grace. 

The New Testament furnishes no details of his later activity as an Apostle. According to 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. iii. 24), Matthew proclaimed the Gospel first to the Hebrews, and then 
went to cther nations, after having “‘committed his Gospel to writing in his native language” 
(the Hebrew). Later historians report that he had gone to Ethiopia (to Meroé), and there 
preached the Gospel (Socrates, Hist. Eccles. i. 19; Rufinus x. 9), According to the earlier 
statement of Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iv.), he died a natural death: later writers speak 
of his martyrdom ft (Mart. Rom. 21 Sept. Abdiw Hist. Ap. 7). Isidore of Seville represents him 
as laboring in Macedonia, Symeon Metaphrastes in Upper Syria, Ambrosius in Persia, and 
others in different places. But we attach no historical value to any of these notices, except 
-hose of Olement and Eusebius. According to an ancient tradition, Matthew remained in Jeru- 
salem for fifteen years after the ascension of the Lord (Clement Alex. Strom. vi.). 

Matthew and John'alone have the honor of being at the same time Apostles and Evange- | 
tists. As Evangelist, our publican stands first in order, and opens the message of salvation, | 
even as Mary Magdalene, who had been a sinner, was the first to bring tidings of the resurree- 
tion. 


§3. COMPOSITION OF THIS GOSPEL. 

1, As to the original language of the first Gospel, the most ancient and trustworthy wit 
nesses record that Matthew wrote it in Hebrew. The testimonies to this effect commence with 
tat of Papias of ‘Hierapolis, ‘at. the beginning of the second century, who evidently refers ta 
the written Gospel by Matthew (see Euseb. H. E. iii. 39). His statement is confirmed by 


* For other derivations of the name, see Winer’s Bibl. Reai-Worterbuch, 

+ The legend rung, that one of the attendants of Hirtacus, king of Ethiopia, murdered Matthew, by plercing him 
hrough the back while at prayer. The revenge of the king was prompted by the conversion of Hgyppus, his predecessor 
M{ ethrone whe with his whole ramily, had adopted Christianity in consequence of the preaching of Matthew 
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alinost all the older Fathers, such as Irenaeus, Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and Epiphatius. Or 
the other hand, however, an independent examination of our present reek Gospe by Mar 
thew, and especially of the independent form of his quotations from the Old Testamens as com- 
pared with the Septuagint, leaves the impression of an original work, whetber it was writter 
by Matthew himself, or by some other person clothed with apostolic avthority. Papias relates 
that this Gospel was repeatedly interpreted, and the apostolic Church tndoubtedly retained its 
most trustworthy rendering. This translation was preserved in its purity, and obtained canon 
ical authority; while the Hebrew original was afterwards corrupted and interpolated by th 

Jewish-Christian sects, and in this heretical form called the Gospel of the Hebrews, which lost 
or rather never enjoyed canonical authority. The whole tenor of the first Gospel proves, that 
it was originally destined for Jewish Christians. Matthew evidently assumes that his readers 
are conversant with the Old Testament, with the sacred writings, and with Palestine and ite 
manners. If this view be correct, we also gather how different the tenets of the early Jewish 
Christians were from those of the later Ebionites. Christians who could appreciate his narza- 
tive would not afterwards confound the Gospel with legal and ceremonial traditionalism. 

The genuineness of the first two chapters of this Gospel has been doubted, but without any 
good reason. We might as well separate the head from the body as call in question the chap- 
ters, which form the basis of the whole Gospel. Such doubts belong to a period, happily gone 
by, when commentators and critics had not the most remote conception of the fundamental 
ideas and the organic connection of the various Gospels. 

2. Time of Composition.—From such passages as chaps. xxvii. 8, and xxviii. 15, we infer 

that this Gospel was composed a considerable time after the resurrection of Christ. Again, we 
may conjecture from chap. xxiv. 15, that it was written when the temple of Jerusalem was 
already, in a certain sense, desecrated by the ‘‘ abomination of desolation.” Of course it must 
date from before the destruction of Jerusalem, although that event was already foreshadowing. 
Hence we may date the Gospel of Matthew from the year 67 to 69. 

8. Authenticity.—For the many testimonies in favor of the authenticity of this Gospel, we 
refer the reader to the various Introductions, especially to Kirchhofer’s Collection of Sources 
(Quellensammlung) for the History of the New Testament Canon (Zur., 1842). Papias already 
knew this Gospel, the expression recorded by Eusebius (H. E. iii. 89) manifestly referring to a 
Gospel,—the word Adya applying to the entire evangelical tradition of Matthew, and not 
merely to a collection of sayings, as appears from the similar statement about Mark. The 
Diatessaron of Tatian, which dates from the middle of the second century, shows that at that 
time all the four Gospels had already been recognized by the Church; and it must be remem- 
bered that Tatian was a disciple of Justin, and that the Memorabilia (dmopvnpovedpara) point 
back to an earlier period. In the second half of the second century, the founder of the Cate- 
chetical School at Alexandria met with the Gospel of Matther among the Arabs (Euseb. v. 10), 
The testimony of Irenzus (adversus heres. iii. 1) dates fror: about the same period; after 
which we have the testimonies of Origen, Eusebius, Epiphaniut {erome, and others. 

4, Title—As in the inscription to all the other Gospels, .. in this also, the expression, 
According to Matthew (xara MarSaiov), calls attention to the important fact, that, notw‘thstand- 
ing the human diversity appearing in the Gospels, they form but one Divine message f salva 


tion. 


§4. THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL TREATMENT OF THIS GOSPEL.* 


We confine ourselves here to the special works on Matthew, having already noticed the 
general commentaries on the New Testament. 

Among the older monographs ou Matthew we mention MrtanoutHon: Breves Commentaria 
an Mattheum, Strasb., 1523; Coorampapius: Enarrationes in Evang. Matthei, Bas,, 1536; 
and similar works of Wore. Musoutvs, OrEarrus, &c. Modern commentators of Matthew, ir 
fal] or in part, are: GrimssacH; Wizenmann (Zhe History of Jesus according to Matth.); Mun. 


* [This whole section is omitted in the Edinb. edition —P. 8.] 
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REN (Meditations on the Gospel of M., 2 vols., Frankf., 1809; Bremen, 1822,—homiletical and 
vractical); Harnaox (Jesus the Christ, or the Fuljfiller of the Lav, a bibl. theol. Essay on the 
basis of the Gospel of Matth., Elberf., 1842); TuHoLvoKx [Commentary on the Sermon on the 
Mount, Matt. v.-vii.. Hamburg, 1833, 8d ed., 1845; translated into English by R. L. Brown, 
Edinb., 1860; it is regarded as the most elaborate and valuable exegetical work of Dr. Tho- 
luck.—P. S.]; Krine (Zhe Sermon on the Mount, Marburg, 1841); [Fr. Arpt, of Berlin, Ser- 
mons on the Sermon on the Mount, Magdeb., 1839, 2 vols.—P.S.;] Lisoo [and especially Trenon} 
on the Parables, and on the Miracles of Jesus (several editions); Srrer (in the Reden Jesu) 
| Words of Jesus, vols. i. and ii., German and English]; Heusner (Practical Com., vol. i.: The 
Gospel of Matth., Potsdam, 1855); and the Roman Catholic divines: Arnoxp1 (Zhe Gospel of 
Matth., Treves, 1856); Souzee (Munich, 1856); and Buoner (Schaffhausen, 1855). Comp, 
also the critical essays of Hartuss: De compositione Hoang. quod Mattheo tribuitur (Erlangen, 
1842), and Dexirzson: On the Origin and Plan of Matth. (Leipz., 1858); also the exegetical 
monograph of Dorner: De oratione Christi eschatologica, Stuttg., 1844 [on Matt. xxiv.]. 

For fuller lists of older writers (n Matthew, see Hurpecarr: Enchiridion biblicum, p. 464; Warton, Biblioth. theol., 


p $63; Danz: Universalworterbwh der theol. Literatur, p. 68646, and the Supplement, p. 72 and 73; Winer: Hand- 
cuch der theol. Lit., i., p. 245 8qq., Supplement, p. 88; and Scoumipt: Biblioth. theol. (Halle, 1855), p. 86. 


[American works on Matthew.—Jos. Appison ALEXANDER (O. 8. Presbyt.): The Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew (New York, 1861). The last work of the author, completed only to the close 
of chapter xvi.; with a short analysis of the remaining chapters which he finished a few days 
tefore his death. Witr1am Nast (educated in the university of Tiibingen, minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and editor of a German religious periodical in Cincinnati): Ari- 
tisch-Praktischer Commentar tiber das N. T., vol. i. on Matthew (Cincinnati, 1860). It is now 
being translated into English under the supervision of the author. D. D. Waepon (Method. 
Epise.): A Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, for popular use (New York, 
1861). T.J. Conant (Baptist): The Gospel by Matthew. The Common English Version and the 
Received Greek Text; with a Revised Version and Critical and Philological Notes ; prepared 
for the Amer. Bible Union (New York, 1860). Oomp. also the popular Commentaries on the 
Gospels by A. Barnes (N.S. Presbyt.), Prof. Owzn (N. 8S. Presbyt.) and Prof. Jacosus (O. 8. 
Presbyt.), and Ropinson’s and Srrone’s Harmonies.—P. 8.] 


$5. FUNDAMENTAL IDEA AND ORGANISM OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Jesus, the offspring of David, is the fulfilment of the Old Covenant. His doctrine and His 
life embody the essence and the spirit of the Old Testament Theocracy—Judaism is its funda- 
mental idea and import,—thus proving that He was the promised Christ of God. But, on this 
very ground, His history presents a continual antagonism with the spurious and degenerate 
Judaism, represented by the hierarchy of His age. In this conflict, while outwardly succumb- 
ing, He achieves that triumph by which His eternal kingdom is established. He dies,—but as 
the great atoning sacrifice by which the world is reconciled to God; and this reconciliation 
constitutes the basis of His kingdom. 

Viewed in this light, the Gospel of Matthew presents to us the fulfilment of the Old Cove- 
nant. It is the Gospel of the law, of the priesthood, of the genealogies, of history, of suffer- 
ings, and of death,—in a word, the Gospel of the promised and accomplished atonement, of tha 
predicted and achieved triumph. 

As fulfilling the Old Covenant, Jesus Ohrist transforms the typical Theocracy into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of heaven; and that in His capacity as eternal Prophet, High Priest, and King, 


~t. ¢, as the true Christ. 


Part First. 


Jesus comes into this world, as the true theocratic Messiah, to fulfil the Old Oovenant. Ha 
yemains anknown to and unrecognized by, the outward and worldly Theocracy of His day* 
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yea, he was rejected and cast out. Hence He is destined to undertake His Messianic pilgrimage 

in obscurity and humility; but He is glorified and attested by God. 

1st Section.—Prophetic types of the Messiah in the genealogy of the Messiah (Oh. i. 1-17). 

2d Section.—Jesus, as miraculously conceived by His mother in faith, or in the mystery of His 
incarnation, is not recognized even by the legitimate representative of the house of David 

_ (Joseph), till attested by an angel from heaven (Vers, 18-25). 

2d Section.—On His appearance upon earth, He is rejected, despised, and persecuted by th 
theocratic city, the theocratic priesthood, and royalty; but owned by God in signs from 
heaven, in the adoration of wise men from the heathen world, in His miraculous and Divina 
preservation, effected by the flight into Egypt, and by His concealment during His youth in 
the obscurity of Galilee (Ch. ii.). 

4th Section.—On entering upon His public ministry, Jesus remained still unknown, even to 
those who had humbled themselves and professed penitence in Israel. In the baptism unto 
repentance He receives His solemn consecration unto the death which He was to accom- 
plish, while at the same time He is owned and glorified by the Father as His beloved Son,— 
the whole blessed Trinity shedding its lustre around Him, and His advent being announced 
by His special messenger, John (Ch. iii.). 

5th Section.—Jesus renouncing the world, and commencing His conquest of it. While prepar- 
ing for the public discharge of His office, He has to encounter the threefold temptation of 
Satan, corresponding to the threefold form in which a worldly minded people had shaped 
to themselves their hopes of the Messiah. Thus Jesus is constrained to conceal His dignity 
from the people, and to commence His work in the despised district of Galilee. But God 
glorifies Him in the homage paid to Him by His disciples and the people (Ch. iv.). 


Part Second. 


Christ manifests Himself as the true Messiah in His continual conflict with the spurious 
notions entertained by the Jews concerning the Messiah, and proves Himself the promised 
Prophet, King, and High Priest. 
1st Section.—Ohrist manifests Himself as the Prophet: 

a. As Teacher of the kingdom of heaven, in the Sermon on the Mount (Ch. v. to vii.). 

b. As Wonder-worker of the kingdom of heaven, attesting and confirming His word 
(Ch. viii. and ix.). 

2d Section.—Ohrist manifests Himself as the King: 

a. As Shepherd of His people, in sending to the scattered sheep His twelve Apostles, en- 
dowed with the power of His Spirit, for the purpose of establishing the kingdom of 
heaven (Ch. x.). 

6. By bringing out clearly the fact that He has not been owned as Prophet, and by mani- 
festing His royal dignity (Ch. xi.). 

c. By proving Himself Lord of the Sabbath, Lord of the people, Conqueror of the king- 
dom of Satan, the future Judge of His oe and the Founder of the kingdom of love, 
or of the family of the saints (Oh. xii.). 

d, By presenting in parables the foundation and the development of His kingdom 
through all its phases, from its commencement to its termination (Ch. xiii. 1-51). 

Bd Sextion.—Christ manifests Himself as the High Priest in His sufferings ;—being rejected, 

a. By His own city, Nazareth (Ch. xiii, 52-58). 

db. By the political despotism of Herod, the ruler of Galilee (Ch. xiv.). 

e. By the Scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalem, or the theological authorities of the 
schools (Ch, xv.). 

a. By the Pharisees and Sadducees, or the theocratical authorities of the whole coum 

try (Ch. xvi. 1-12). 
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Part Third. 


Christ presents the future picture of the kingdom of heaven, in opposition to the traditiona 
form of the ancient world and Theocracy. 
1st Section—The Church in its prophetic character, as confessing Christ the Son of God, ix 
opposition to the legal opinions concerning Him entertained by the synagogue: 
a. The Church as confessing Christ (Oh. xvi. 18-20). 
b. The Church as bearing the cross of Christ, in contrast to that worldly fear of the 
cross by which He is tempted (Vers. 21-28). 
e. The Church as a spiritual communion, in opposition to the solitary tents of spurious 
separation from the world as exhibited in the history of anchoretism and monasticism 
(Oh. xvii. 1-8). : 
d. The Church as wholly unknown and hidden (Vers. 9-18). 
e. The Church as wonder-working by the spiritual power of prayer and fasting (Vera 
14-21). 
J. The Church in its human weakness (Vers. 22, 23). 
_g. The Church as free, and yet voluntarily subject, and paying tribute to the old temple 
(Vers. 24-27). 
2d Section.—The priestly order in the Church of Christ: 
a. The hierarchy of the service of love (Ch. xviii. 1-14). 
b.*The discipline of the Ohurch (Vers. 15-20). 
ce. Absolution in the Church (Vers. 21-35). 
3d Section.—The priestly family in the Church: 
a, Marriage in the Oburch (Ch. xix. 1-12). 
b. Children in the Church (Vers. 18-15). 
c. Property in the Church (Vers. 16-28). 
4th Section.—Future kingly manifestation of the Church: 
a. Glorious reward of the Apostles, and of all who renounce the world (Vers. 27-80). 
6. Reward by free grace (Ch. xx. 1-16). 


Part Fourth. 


Christ surrendering Himself to the Messianic faith of His people. 
lst Section.—Full prophetic anticipation of the end (Ch. xx. 17-19). 
2d Section.—Places at the right and the left of His throne, and of His priestly cross (Vers 
20-28). : 
8d Section.—The courtly pride which would prevent those who are poor and needy from com: 
ing to the Lord, and manifestation of Christ as King of mercy (Vers. 29-83). 
4th Section.—Prophetic Hosanna of the people, and amazement of Jerusalem (Oh. xxi. 1-11). 
5th Section.—Purification of the temple; residence of the King in His temple. 
a. The house of prayer and of mercy, in opposition to the den of thieves (Vers. 12-14), 
b. The children in the temple, and the high priests and Scribes (Vers. 15, 16). 
c. The barren fig tree covered with foliage, but without fruit, on the Temple Mount. 
Symbolical curse of the priesthood (Vers. 17-22). 
6th Section.— Assaults of the outward Theocracy on the King in His temple: 
a. Assault of the high priests and elders, and triumph of the Lord (Oh. xxi. 23-xxii. 14), 
6. Assault of the Herodians, or of the political party, and triumph of the Lord (Vers, 
15-22). $5 
ce, Assault of the Sadducees, and triumph of the Lord (Vers. 23-83). 
d. Assault of the Pharisees, and triumph of the Lord (Vers. 34-46). 
7th Section.—Final judgment of Ohrist upon the Pharisees and Scribes. Christ of His owz 
accord leaves the temple (Oh. xxiii. to xxiv. 1). 
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Part Fifth. 


Final and fullest manifestation of Christ as the Prophet ; or, discourses of the Lord cen 

cerning the “ last things.” 

(st Section.—The general judgment; or, the end of Jerusalem and that of the world (Ou. xxiv 
2-41). 

8d Section.—Judgment on the rulers of the Church (Vers. 42-51}. 

8d Section.—Judgment upon the Church itself (Ch. xxv. 1-13). 

4th Section.—The final judgment as retribution (Vers. 14-30). 

Bth Section.—The final judgment as separation (Vers. 31-41). 


Part Sixth. 


Final and fullest manifestation of Jesus as the High Priest in His sufferings. 
1st Section.—Oertitude of the Lord, and incertitude of His enemies (Ch. xxvi. 1-8). 
2d Section.—The anointing to the burial; or, the loving woman and the traitor (Vers. 4 16) 
8d Section.—The Passover and the Eucharist (Vers. 17-29). 
4th Section.—Promises of the disciples and Christ in Gethsemane (Vers. 30-46). 
5th Section.—The traitor, the defender, and the disciples generally (Vers. 47-56). 
6th Section.—Caiaphas (Vers. 57-68). 
Tth Section.—Peter (Vers. 69-75). 
8th Section—Judas and the high priests (Ch. xxvii. 1-10). 
9th Section.—Pilate, the Jews, and the band of soldiers (Vers. 11-31). 
10th Section.—Golgotha (Vers. 32-56). 
11th Section.—The burial and the sealing of the tomb (Vers. 57-66). 


Part Seventh. 


Ohrist in His full ingly glory (Ch. xxviii.). 
1st Section.—The angel from heaven (Vers. 1-8). 
2d Section.—The Lord, and the women worshipping Him (Vers. 9, 19). 
8d Section.—Judaism and its saying; or, impotent end of the old world (Vers. 11-15). 
4th Section.—Almighty rule of Christ, and His kingdom in heaven and on earth (Vers. 16-20), 


Note.—The view lately broached by Delitzsch (in the Essay: Newe Untersuchungen tiber Entstehung der kanoni- 
schen Hvangelien, Part I., Leipz., 1853), on the connection between the Gospel of Matthew and the Pentateuch, is ex 
ceedingly ingenious, although somewhat strained. Delitzsch sets out by selecting the passage in Matthew v. 17, “Iam 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil,” etc., as containing the fundamental idea of the whole Gospel. Thus far we agree with 
him; but we demur to his inference from this verse, that not only has the Old Testament Theocracy, in all its parts, 
been fulfilled in the life of the Lord, but that the arrangement of the Gospel is such, that its five parts correspond to, and 
falfil, the five portions of the Pentateuch. Our author proceeds to prove this hypothesis by showing how the first chapter 
of Matthew, or the Book of the Genesis of Christ, corresponds with the Book of Genesis. Similarly as the Book of Exodus 
opens with the murder of the Hebrew infants in Egypt, so the second chapter of Matthew with that of the infants in 
Bethlehem. In general, many and striking points of analogy are brought out. The Sermon on the Mount is, of course, 
the counterpart of the giving of the law. Again, Matt. viii. 1 is a fulfilment of the Book of Leviticus: the cleansing of 
the leper pointing to the corresponding legal ordinances. Still further, Matt. x. 1 corresponds to the Book of Numbers,— 
the numbering of the twelve tribes being fulfilled in the selection of the twelve Apostles. Lastly, the portion correspond: 
ing to the Book of Deuteronomy commences with ch. xix., when the ministry in Galilee ceases, and that in Judea be- 
gins. In this case Genesis and Leviticus evidently would be too short, Numbers and Deuteronomy too long. The same 
disproportion would apply to the single parts. The hypothesis is ingenious, but fanciful, and has the disadvantage of over 
rating a supposed formal correspondence at the expense of the inward and material correspondence. The main thing ta 
be kept in view is the great fact, that the Old Testament Theocracy dtself was fulfilled—n:¢ in the letter, but in the sp} At 
by the kingdom cf heaven under the New Testament. 
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JESUS comes into this world, as the Messiah of the true Theocracy, to fulfil the 
Old Covenant. He remains unknown to and unrecognized by the outward and secular 
Theocracy of His day. Rejected and cast out by His own, He undertakes secretly 
His first Messianic pilgrimage into Egypt. But He is glorified and attested by God. 


FIRST SECTION. 


PROPHETIC TYPES OF THE MESSIAH, IN THE GENEALOGY OF THE MESSIAH. 
pe Shans 
Cuapter I, 1-17 (Luke iii, 28-38), 


Moxvunts:—1. Superscription—2. Fundamental Idea.—3. The Three Divisions of the Genealogy.—4. Number of tne 


Generations, 
1 The bvok of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham. 
2 Abraham begat Isaac ; David the king’ begat Solomon— 
Isaac begat Jacob ; of her that had been the wife of Urias , 
Jacob begat Judas and his brethren ; 7 Solomon begat Roboam ; 
3 Judas begat Phares and Zara— Roboam begat Abia ; 
of Thamar ; Abia begat Asa ; 
Phares begat Esrom ; 8 Asa begat Josaphat ; 
Esrom begat Aram ; Josaphat begat Joram ; 
4 Aram begat Aminadab ; Joram begat Ozias ; 
Aminadab begat Naasson ; 9 Ozias begat Joatham ; 
Naasson begat Salmon ; Joatham begat Achaz ; 
§ Salmon begat Booz— Achaz begat Ezekias ; 
of Rachab ; 10 Hzekias begat Manasses ; 
Booz begat Obed— Manasses begat Amon; 
of Ruth ; Amon begat Josias ; 
Obed begat Jesse ; 11 Josias begat Jechonias and his brethren, 
6 Jesse begat David the king; about the time they were carried 


away (erouxecia.) to Babylon ; 
12 And after they were brought to Babylon— 
Jechonias begat Salathiel ; 
Salathiel begat Zorobabel ; 
13 Zorobabel begat Abiud ; 
Abiud begat Hliakim ; 
Eliakim begat Azor , 
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14 Azor begat Sadoc ; 
Sadoc begat Achim ; 
Achim begat Eliud ; 
15 Eliud begat Eleazar ; 
Eleazar begat Matthan ; 
Matthan begat Jacob ; 
16 Jacob begat Josewh, the husband of 
Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who 
is called Christ [the Messiah].* . 
17 So all the generations trom Abraham to David, are fourteen generations; and irom 
David, until the carrying away into Babylon, are fourteen generations; and from 
the carrying away into Babylon unto Christ, are fourteen generations. 


1 Ver, 6.—[The title 6 Bactreds, the king, is repeated in the tertus receptus with the majority of MSS. and retained 
by Meyer, Wordsworth, Lange, but omitted by some of the oldest MSS. and versions, and in the critical editions of Lach- 
mana, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford (in his fourth ed.), The repetition may be defended on the ground of emphasis as giv- 
ing a clue to the design of this genealogy and showing the kingship of Christ, the heir of the whole theocracy. Dr. Words- 
worth makes use of the tewtus receptus as an argument for his view of the relation of the two genealogies: “The gene- 
alogy of St. Matthew is Christ’s official succession to David as a king (see ver. 6, where David is twice called 6 Baotreds), 
That of St. Luke is the derivation of his origin from David as a man,—hence he traces the Lord’s pedigree further back- 
ward, even to the first man, Adam, the father of the human race.” Dr. W., following the fathers, regards both geneal- 
ogies as the pedigrees of Joseph, not of Mary.—P. 8.] 

* [The authorized English version of the Greek Testament after the latest standard edition of the American Bible So- 
ciety (New York, 1862), is made the basis of this Commentary, and all occasional corrections are included in brackets 
(see the Preface). But in this section which contains the genealogy of Christ, I have deviated from the rule and conform- 
ed to the new German versiun of Lange in three points: 1, in the order and arrangement, with the view to bring out more 
clearly the three divisions or periods of Christ’s ancestry ; 2, in omitting the oft repeated and unnecessary und (for the 
Greek 5¢) between the members of the pedigree; 3, in italicizing the female ancestry of Christ, ver. 3,5, and 6; comp. 
Comment. p. 49. Italics then do not indicate here additions to the Greek text, as in the Common Version, which, in this 
genealogy, only supplies the words: “ that had been the wife,” ver. 6. As regards the spelling of proper nouns I have (in 
the text, not in the notes) adhered to the C. V., although in a revision of the English Bible (which is in no way attempted 
in this Commentary) uniformity in the spelling should undoubtedly be aimed at 9s much as possible, and Hebrew names 
should, as a rule, be conformed to the Hebrew, Greek names to the Greek spelling. Thusin this genealogy Judah should 
be substituted for Judas, Pharez for Phures, Hezeron for Esrom, Ram for Aram, Nahshon for Naasson, Boaz for Bova, 
Rahab for Rachab, Uriah for Urias, Rehoboam for Roboam, Jehoshaphat for Josaphat, Uzziah for Ozias, Jotham for 
Joatham, Ahaz for Achaz, Hezekiah for Hzekias. Josiah for Josias, Jeconiah for Jechonias, Zerubbabel for Zorobabel, 


Zaudoc for Sadoc. Comp. the Hebrew and Greek dictionaries; Dr. Geo. Campbell’s translation of the four Gospels with 
reliminary dissertations, Lond. 1834, Diss. xii. Pt. iii 10-14; and Dr. T. J. Conant’s “Revised Version of Matthew,’ 


ew York, 1860, p. 2.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. The expression BiBAuos yevéoews 
might be rendered, book of the nativity, and hence be 
applied in a more extended sense to the whole Gospel. 
But it may also mean genealogy, genealogical table, 
pedigree ; and this is the simplest and most obvious 
meaning. It is supported, 1) by the analogy of Gen. 
v. 1 (Sept.); 2) by the reference in ver. 18, rod 8é 
Xpictov 4 yeveots, and in ii. 1, tod 5& "Inood yevyn- 
BevTos. 

Jesus, Joshua, yxyins (Ex. xxiv. 13 ; Num, xiii. 
16), or 310"as the name was written after the 
Babylonish captivity (Neh. vii. 7)—Grod is helper, or 
deliverer. 

Christ, X ptords, m7wW7, anointed : the official 
designation of priests, Lev. iv. 3; v. 16; Ps. ev. 
15 ;—of kings, 1 Sam. xxiv. 6, 10; Ps. ii. 2; Dan. 
x, 25, 26. In 1 Kings xix. 16 we also read of 
anointing to the prophetic office. The inspired teach- 
ing of the prophets led Israel to look for salvation in 
and through a personal Messiah, who, although rep- 
resented in the first place as the anointed King of 
the stock of David, was also invested with the at- 
tributes of perfect Prophet and of High Priest. 

Vers. 2-16. From the expression “‘ Jacob begat 
Joseph,” ver. 16, we gather that we have here the 
genealogy of Joseph, and not that of Mary. But 
why should the Evangelist present this genealogy to 
his readers? Joseph was descended from David 
through the legitimate royal line of the house of 
David; and it was necessary to show that Jesus, the 
adoptive son of Joseph, was the legal heir to the 
throne of David. But this lne of descent was, in 


the most important respect, also the line of Mary, 
though she was descended from David through an- 
other branch (Luke i. 27; Rom.i. &). In Joseph’s 
line of descent, the grand characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the line of Jesus appear in the most striking 
manner; viz., its spiritual nobility, its humiliations 
and consecrations in the progress of history, its 
glorious elevation, and its tragic reverses. It was 
necessary that even in His line of descent the Lord 
should be marked out as the chosen sacrificial Lamb 
of Israel and‘of the world. 

The line of descent, as traced by Matthew, pre- 
sents various difficulties.—First, in the way of omis- 
sions. The table gives Rahab as the great-grand- 
mother of David. Yet she lived about 400, or, more 
precisely, 366 years before David was born. ‘“ This 
difficulty,” remarks de Wette, ‘“‘is connected with 
the statement in Ruth iv. 20, according to which the 
line between David and Nahshon is represented as 
consisting of only four generations.” Besides, in the 
second division of the genealogy, the names of 
Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah are omitted, which, 
according to 1 Chron. iii. 11, 12, must be inserted 
between Joram and Ozias; also the name of Jehoia 
kim, which, according to 2 Kings xxiv. 6; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 8, should come in between Josiah and Jeco- 
niah or Jehoiachin. These omissions were evidently 
made with the view of reducing the generations from 
David to the Babylonish captivity to fourteen. But 
for this Matthew must have had a sufficient reason. 
According to some critics, the arrangement of the 
genealogical table was designed merely to aid the 
memory. Others have imagined that it bore refer. 
ence to certain cabalistic ideas. W. Hoffmann ex. 
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zart, 1836) by the supposition that there was some 
‘confusion in the genealogical table which Matthew 
ased. According to Ebrard (Hvangelienkritik, p. 
199), the escendants ot the heathen Jezebel to the 
fourth generation were omitted, in strict accordance 
with the Decalogue. Thus Ahaziah, Joash, and 
Amazith were left out. Jehoiakim also was omitted, 
hecause, in reference to the Theocracy, he and Je- 
soiachin really formed but one link in the great 
enain, and the first was the less worthy of commem- 
oration. But none of the above suggestions supplies 
a valid reason for the omissions. The true explana- 
tion appears to be, that all the individuals omitted 
by the Evangelist had, in one respect or another, no 
claim to be regarded as separate and distinct links in 
the theocratic chain. Ahaziah was a mere puppet in 
the hand of his mother Athaliah, daughter of Ahaz, 
king of Israel. Joash deserved the title of sove- 
reign merely so long as he continued under the guid- 
ance of Jehoiada the priest, who was the king’s son- 
in-law. After the death of Jehoiada, he yielded 
entirely to the influence of a godless court. It is 
remarkable that Jehoiada was buried in the tomb of 
the kings, but not Joash (2 Chron. xxiv. 16). In 
accordance with an express prophetic declaration, 
Amaziah was destroyed on account of his impeni- 
tence—according to the Sept.—by God (2 Chron. 
xxv. 16, 27). Jehoiakim was forcibly made king of 
Judah by the king of Egypt (2 Chron. xxxvi. 4). 
Similarly Zedekiah was left out, as having been 
merely a creature of the king of Babylon, and also 
because, as brother of Jehoiachin, he formed no new 
link between Jehoiachin and Salathiel. Assir also 
is passed over, because no political importance at- 
taches to his life, which was passed in the Babylonish 
captivity. (Comp. W. Hoffinann, 1. c., p. 152; K. 
Eofmann, Weissagung und Erfillung, ii. 37.) 
Further, it will be noticed that the third division 
contains only thirteen generations, counting Joseph 
as the twelfth, and adding Jesus as the thirteenth. 
By this Matthew evidently intended to indicate that 
the name of Mary was here to be inserted in the gene- 
alogy; for in so important a matter he could not 
nave made a mistake. Nor can we admit the suppo- 
sition tnat he counted the name of Jechoniah twice,— 
the second time as anew founding the Messianic line 
after the Babylonish captivity. At any rate, the Evan- 
gelist wished to lay emphasis on the fact, that Joseph 
was not the natural father of Jesus. Accordingly, 
there is a sudden break in the natural order of the 
genealogy: Abraham begat etc., Jacob begat Joseph ; 
and an expression is introduced which forcibly points 
to the circumstance that Jesus was born of a virgin. 
Another point claims our attention. According 
to Jewish law, a stain attached to each of the four 
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cau scarcely infer from this circumstance, with Starke, 
that they are specially mentioned in order to show 
that Christ was not ashamed of poor sinners, “nce He 
derived from such His human nature, and had re- 
ceived them as His own people; for it is beyond 
question that Jesus was conceived by Mary without 
any taint of sin, It was rather the object of the 
Evangelist to point out to his Jewish readers a higher 
righteousness than that external and ceremonial sanc- 
tity which the Pharisees extolled. No doubt Thamar 
conceived Phares, knowing that she committed in- 
eest; while Judah, although not aware who she was, 
was gniity of fornication. Still, it was under the 
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viains the discrepancy (das Leben Jesu, ete., Stutt- | impulse of faith, thozgh fanatical and sadly mis 


directed, that Thamar took that strange and sinful 
step. She was resolved, at all hazards, to become 
one of the mothers of God’s chosen race. By faith, 
Thamar rose over the guilt of incest, and Rahab over 
her former degradation of being a heathen and a 
harlot. By her heroic faith, Ruth, though pure an¢ 
unblamable, yet a heathen, attained such distinction, 
that one of the books in the Old Testament canon 
bears her name; while Bathsheba, David’s accom. 
plice in adultery, became the partner of his penitence 
and his throne. 

In the arrangement and division of the genea 
logical tree of Jesus, Matthew was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the Old Testament symbolism of num 
bers. The grand general arrangement into three 
groups (patriarchs, kings, and persons of royal ex- 
traction) presents an ascending and descending line 
In the first fourteen generations there is a gradual 
ascent (in a secular point of view), culminating in 
royalty. The second series consists of a line of royal 
personages, gradually inclining downwards. The 
third begins during the Babylonish captivity, and 
forms a descending line, which finally terminates in 
Joseph the carpenter. Still, the main point in thia 
arrangement is the number three. Three is the grand 
spiritual number. In spite of the sins and the apos- 
tasy of some of the representatives of David, that 
line always continued specially set apart by God and 
for God, constituting a hereditary spiritual nobility in 
the midst of the people of Israel, and of the world at 
large. In it the hereditary blessing of Abraham was 
more and more concentrated,—both the blessing of 
the promise and the blessing of faith. Hach of these 
three groups was again subdivided into a series of four- 
teen—twice seven. The number seven denotes the 
full development of nature up to its consecration and 
transfiguration. Two is the number of contrast—- 
of sex, of life. Accordingly, the number fourteen 
would indicate that the development of a genea- 
logical line had reached its completion. The number 
three, on the other hand, denotes the perfect eleva- 
tion of this perfect natural development of nature 
into the sphere of spiritual consecration. Hence the 
forty-two generations point to the spiritual consecra- 
tion of the theocratic line culminating in Him who 
was full of the Holy Ghost. On the same principle, 
the Israelites wandered for forty years (a round num- 
ber for forty-two) through the wilderness, and had in 
all forty-two encampments. Thus, in reference both 
to time and space, the old race had to pass as it were 
through forty-two stages before a new race (in the 
symbolical sense) sprang up. 

We can here but briefly discuss the relation be- 
tween the genealogy of Jesus according to Matthew, 
and the same as given by Luke. So far as their ar- 
rangement is concerned, we notice, that while the 
first genealogy descends from the progenitor, the 
second ascends from the last scion; and that, while 
Matthew begins with Abraham, Luke goes beyond 
the father of the faithful to Adam, the first progeni- 
tor of the human race, and to God its Creator. 
Again, so far as the contents of the two tables are 
concerned, we find that from David downwards the 
names are for the most part different, and manifestly 
constitute two different lines, which coincide only in 
the names of Zorobabel and Salathiel. Matthew’s line 
passes from David to Solomon, while that of Luke 
passes from David to his son Nathan. In Matthew’s 
line, the parent of the foster-father of Jesus is called 
Jacob, while in that of Luke he is designated Eli 
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The same discrepancy extends over the whole table, 
—always assuming that the apparent coincidence of 
the two lines in Zorobabel and Salathiel is simply 
due to similarity of names. From the earliest period, 
various explanations of this difficulty have been sug- 
gested. At first it was supposed that, by a marriage 
according to the law of Levirate (Deut. xxv. 5-10), 
the two lines had converged in one link. Julius 
Africanus (according to Eusebius, E. H. I. 7) sug- 
gested that Eli died childless, that Jacob espoused 
his widow, and was the real father of Joseph. But 
then, according to the law, Eli alone would in that 
case have been mentioned as the father of Joseph 
(Deut. xxv. 6). Ambrosius reversed the above hy- 
pothesis: Eli, he supposed, was the real, and Jacob 
the nominal father. But in that case the same dif- 
ficulty recurs. Other hypotheses are even less plau- 
sible. The view most commonly adopted is that of 
Helvicus (see Winer’s feal-Worterb. art. Jesus), 
according to which, Luke is supposed to furnish the 
maternalgenealogy; so that the Eli mentioned in 
Luke iii. 23 was the father of Mary, and, as father-in- 
law of Joseph, was called his father. The objection 
of Winer, that in such case Luke would not have em- 
ployed the terms rod ’HA/, may be met by a reference 
to the similar expression tod @cod, where, of course, 
it could not be intended to represent God as the 
natural Father of Adam. The objection, that the 
Jews were not in the habit of keeping genealogical 
record of females, does not apply here, as Jesus had 
no natural father. Besides, down to Eli, the geneal- 
ogy given is that of males. Lastly, so far as the pro- 
priety of the thing was concerned, Luke also inserts 
the name of Joseph, as being in the eye of the law 
the father of Jesus. This hypothesis has been 
adopted by many modern expositurs, as Bengel, 
Heumann, Paulus, Kuinoel, Wiescler, W. Hoffmann 
(Leben Jesu, p. 148).* It was in accordance with 
the general plan of Luke’s Gospel to follow up the 
genealogical line beyond Abraham to Adam and God, 
so as to present the Lord both as the Son of man and 
at the same time the Son of God, and for the same 
reason, to trace the actual lineage of Jesus, and con- 
sequently that of his mother Mary; while Matthew 
in this respect also represented the. theocratic and 
legal point of view. 

Proofs and parallel passages :—Jesus, Luke i. 
81. Christ, Lev. iv. 5, 16, etc.; in the New Testa- 
ment everywhere. Jesus Christ, John xx. 81, and 
in many other places. Son of David, Ps. cxxxii. 11; 
Isa. xi. 1; Acts xiii, 23; Jer. xxiii, 5; Rom. i. 3; 
Matt. xv. 22, xxi. 9, xxii. 42. Abraham, Gen. xii. 3, 


* (For another and a remarkably ingenious explanation 
of the two genealogies, we refer the reader to Lord Arthur 
C. Hervey’s article, “ Genealogy of Jesus Christ,” in Smith's 
Dict. of the Bible, i. p. 666. This is not the place to enter 
into details of his theory: suffice it to say, that, according 
to Lord Hervey, both the genealogies (in Matthew and Luke) 
ure those of Joseph. The genealogy of St. Matthew is 
“Joseph’s genealogy as legal successor to the throne of 
David; @. ¢., it exhibits the successive heirs of the kingdom, 
ending with Christ as Joseph’s reputed son. St. Luke’s is 
Joseph’s private genealogy, exhibiting his real birth, as 
David's son, and thus showing why he was heir to Solomon’s 
crown.” Lord ware? further suggests, ‘‘ that Salathiel, of 
the house of Nathan, became heir to Dayid’s throne on the 
failure of Solomon’s line in Jechonias, and that as such he 
end his descendants were transferred, as ‘sons of J. econiah,’ 
to the royal genealogical table, according to the principle of 

ne Jewish law, laid down Num. xxvii. 8-11.” On the same 
“inciple, the other divergences of the two genealogies are 
«plained, till we reach Matthan, who had two sons, Jacob 
ad Heli. The elder of these, Jacob, whose daughter Mary 
was mother of the Lord, dying without male issue, the sue- 
gession to the throne of David now devolved on Joseph, the 
sou of Heli --Tur Epins. TRANSLATOR. 
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xxii, 18; 2 Sam. vii. 12; Gal. iii. 16, etc., ete 
Isaac, Gen. xxi, 2, 8; Rom. ix. 7,9. Jacob, Gen 
xxv. 26. Judah, Gen. xxix. 35, xlix. 10; Heb. vii 
14. Pharez and Zarah, Gen. xxxviii. 29, 80 
Hezron (Esrom), 1 Chron. ii. 4,5. Aram or Ram, 
Ruth iv. 19 (Hezron’s first-born son omitted, 1 Chron, 
ii. 9). Aminadab, 1 Chron, ii. 10. Naashon, Ex 
vi. 28. Salmon, 1 Chron. ii, 11; Ruth iv. 20. 
Rahab, Josh. ii. 1, vi. 28, 24. Boaz, Obed, Ruth iv 
13,17. Obed, Jesse, Ruth iv. 22; 1 Chron. ii. 12, 
1 Sam. xx. 27; 1 Kings xii. 16. Jesse, David, 
1 Chron. ii.15. Solomon, 2 Sam. xii. 24. Reboam, 
Rehoboam, 1 Kings xi. 48. Abia, Asa, 1 Kings xv. 
2, 8. Josaphat, 2 Chron. xvi. and xvii. Joram, 
2 Kings viii. 16; 2 Chron. xxi. 1. <Ahaziah, Joash, 
Amaziah, 2 Kings viii. 24; xi. 2, xii. 21; 1 Chron. 
iii. 11. Ozias (or Azariah), 2 Kings xiv. 21. Jo 
atham, 2 Kings xv. 7; 2 Chron. xxvi. 23. <Ahaz, 
2 Kings xv: 88; 2 Chron. xxvii. 9. Hzekias (Heze- 
kiah), 2 Kings xvi. 20; 2 Chron xxviii. 27. Manas- 
ses, 2 Kings xx. 21. Amon, 2 Kings xxi. 18. Jo- 
sias, 2 Kings xxi. 24 Jechonias, Jehotakim, 2 
Kings xxiii. 85. The Babylonish captivity (2 Kings 
xxv; 2 Chron, xxxvi.). ‘‘émt notat tempus non 
stricte tantum sed cum latitudine,” just as Jechonias 
and his brothers were not born at one and the same 
time. On three different occasions, within a short 
period, portions of the people were carried away,— 
first, during the reign of Jehoiakim, then under that 
of Jehoiachin, and, lastly, under Zedekiah. But the 
Evangelist speaks of the three events as of one, be- 
cause the captivity began under the first of these 
princes, was extended under the second, and com- 
pleted under the third.—Salathiel, (Pedaiah), Zoro- 
babel, 1 Chron. iii, 18, 19. <Abiud (Hananiah), 
1 Chron, iii. 19. Abiud, Eliakim, etc., Jewish tra- 
dition (Temple registers). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Even as original sin has tainted all mankind 
from the womb, so, and much more, has our race 
participated in the riches of Divine grace. Hence, 
in the history of the world, the hereditary curse and 
the hereditary blessing have always appeared side by 
side—in Cain and Abel, in Ham and Shem, in the 
case of the heathen world and of Abraham. Not 
only has the curse had a blessing for its counterpart, 
but on each successive occasion the blessing has 
widened and increased. The blessing of Shem sur- 
passed that of Japheth; the blessing of Judah, that 
of his brethren; and the blessing of David, that of 
all Judah and Israel beside. This contrast of blessing 
and curse led to that between the religion of faitn 
and heathenism. Not that the hereditary blessing 
of Abraham remained wholly unimpaired by the curse 
that flowed from Adam’s guilt. Hence it was neces- 
sary that Christ should die on the cross, though the 
covenant-blessing centered in Him. Still, this in- 
fluence of transmitted sin could not destroy either 
the blessing of personal faith or the hereditary bless- 
ing of Abraham; and now that all promises have 
been fulfilled in Christ, the curse of original sin is, 
in the case of believers, not only removed, but trans- 
formed into blessing. © 

2. Abraham was told, ‘In thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.” It was not said. 
“In thy oral tradition,” or ‘‘ In thy written records.” 
According to the notions of many, the New Testa. 
ment should have begun with a list of the books of 
the Old Testament. Instead of this, however, it be- 
gins with a genealogical tree. Through Abrabsro’s 


CHAP. I. 1-17. 
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faith tue blessing had descended in his seed as an 
heirloom Antipzedobaptists overlook this mystery, 
otherwise they would see more meaning in the ‘ad- 
mission of infants into the visible Church. 

8. Down to David, Joseph’s line of descent was 
vhe same as that of Mary. It then diverged into two 
branches, While, however, the royal line terminated 
in the pious carpenter, Joseph, the line of Nathan, 
who, though one of David’s sons, never ascended the 
throne, was selected to comprehend the chosen 
mother of the Lord. In general, the greatest num- 
ber of the humiliations of the royal house occurred 
in Joseph’s line. In it the godless kings appear 
in contrast to the pious. Doubtless, it was so 
ordered that the affliction and obscurity of the 
house of David should serve to restore its spiritual 
glory. 

4. Even among the ancestors of Jesus, the bless- 
ing and the promised salvation was transmitted 
through the righteousness which is by faith, as dis- 
tinguished from legal righteousness. This appears 
not only from the lives of Abraham and David, the 
fathers of the faithful, and from the pious sovereigns 
among their descendants, but also from the ances- 
tresses of Jesus, Thamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba, 
specially mentioned by the Evangelist. 

5. A sacred pedigree—which may be regarded as 
symbolizing the real import of noble descent and 
hereditary nobility, whether Christian or national— 
conferred not personal holiness on the Jewish mon- 
archs. Spirituality was the attainment of the indi- 
vidual, not the quality of the race, and in every case 
the combined result of Divine grace and human free- 
dom. Still less could we suppose that the sacredness 
of the pedigree ultimately manifested itself in the 
advent of Christ Himself. Christ sprung from the 
fathers according to the flesh: this was His only 
connection with them through Mary. According to 
the Spirit, He was the Son of God, and, as such, the 
new and perfect manifestation of the Divine Being, 
the second Adam, the Lord from heaven. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The genealogical table of Jesus, considered as the 
first New Testament testimony about Him. As a 
testimony, 1. to His human nature; 2. to His he- 
reditary right; 3. to His Divine character and mis- 
sion.—The genealogical tree of Jesus a kind of law 
and gospel for all other genealogical trees, from the 
lowliest to the highest.—The genealogy of increasing 
life compared with that of decreasing life, Gen. v.— 
Christ’s human extraction viewed in the light of His 
Divine origin (John i.) : His human descent is based 
on the Divine, and serves to reveal it.—Contest be- 
tween the hereditary blessing of Abraham and the 
hereditary curse of his race.—The hereditary bless- 
ing of Abraham in its bearing upon the question 
of infant baptism.—The family—its import at all 
times in connection with the kingdom of heaven. 
—The pious family amidst the storms of the world 
and of time. 1. It may sink, but not’ perish.* 
2. It endures, because it resists. 8. Its apparent 
extinction is its glorification.—The sacred birth 
of Christ and the second birth of man in their 
agreement and their difference.—Jesus Christ the 
. *[German: “Es kann sinken, aber nicht versinken ;” 
it may go down, but not go owt, Mr. Edersheim translates: 
“It may sink, but not utterly.” The word-play in the next 
sentence: “Es besteht, weil es widersteht,’ might be ren- 
gered ST stands because it withstands,” comp. Eph. vi. 


sum and substance of all religion. 1. Jesus, the 
man; Christ, His Divine calling and qualification, 
2. Jesus, the Hebrew name specially intended for 
His own people; Christ, the sacred name indicating 
His designation for the whole world. 3 Jesus, the 
one Redeemer; Christ, the Mediator ot the triune 
covenant. Or, 1. Jesus as the Christ; 2, the Christ 
as Jesus.—Jesus Christ the Son of David. 1. The 
Son of the shepherd of Bethlehem; 2. the Son of 
the persecuted fugitive in the cave of Adullam; 
8. the Son of the warrior and conqueror, the prince 
of Zion.—Christ the Son of David. 1. In reference 
to His appearance in the flesh, the last scion of 
His race, dying on the cross. 2. In reference to 
His heavenly character, the Prince of the kings 
of the earth. Or, 1. The end of the Old Testa- 
ment kingdom; 2. the beginning and the head of 
the New Testament heavenly kingdom.—Jesus Christ 
the Son of Abraham. 1. The Finisher of faith; 2. 
the Fulfiller of the promise.—Jesus the antitype of 
Abraham in his relation to the world. Abraham, 
in nascent faith, must go out from the world; 
Christ, in the fulness of the blessing of faith, enters 
into it—Jesus, the Son of Abraham, the seal of 
God’s covenant-truth_—Jesus Christ, as the Son 
of Abraham, the great witness of God’s covenant- 
faithfulness. 1. In Him was fully revealed the prom- 
ise which had been given to Abraham. 2. In Him 
was this promise gloriously fulfilled. 38. In Him it 
was renewed and glorified.—Christ the Son of Abra- 
ham and of David, or the spiritual transfiguratior 
both of the pilgrim’s tent and of the throne.—Christ 
the Son of Abraham and of David, or the Finisher 
of faith: 1. of faith in the promise; 2. of faith in 
sovereign grace. —How the advent of Christ was pre- 
paring throughout the whole course of antiquity: 
1. By means of the house of David; 2 by means 
of the race of Abraham ; 3. by the whole course of 
events in the world.—The root out of a dry ground, 
—Known to, and fixed by, the Lord is every hour 
and event in His kingdom.—tThe vicissitude of glory 
and obscurity in the history of the kingdom of God. 
Christ appeared, not in the days of Israel’s power and 
glory, but in the days of their humiliation.—The 
share which the royal line of Solomon had in giving 
birth to Christ. 1, How infinitely it receded behind 
the lineage of Mary; 2. yet how at the same time it 
symbolizes the protection extended by the State to 
the Church.—The Lord’s: humiliation and exaltation 
prefigured in His genealogical tree.—In His ances- 
tors Jesus has lived through the whole extent of the 
world’s previous history.—The history of the ances- 
tors of Jesus shows that the life of each successive 
individual was preserved as by a miracle.—Jesus the 
sacred heir of the ancient world. 1. As heir of the 
blessing, He is the Prophet of the world. 2, As 
heir of the sufferings entailed by the curse, He is its 
atoning High Priest. 8. As heir of the promise, He 
is its King.—Jesus Christ the end of the world, and 
the beginning of the world.—Jesus Christ the closing 
of the old, and the commencement of the new dis- 
pensation.—Abraham and Mary as the beginning and 
the end of the old covenant.—Jesus, the Son of 
Mary: 1. the affinity; 2. the contrast. 

Braune :—Jesus Christ, the second Adam.—Ged's 
zrace is constantly renewed through the line of gene 
rations.—All sorts of men, kings, heroes, shepherds, 
mechanics, heathens, sinners, prophets, poets, sagea 
are among the ancestors of Christ, and become poores 
and obscurer as they approach Christ. 


62 THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


SECOND SECTION. 


JESUS, AS MIRACULOUSLY CONCEIVED BY HIS MOTHER IN FAITH, OR IN THE MYSTERY 
OF HIS INCARNATION, IS NOT RECOGNIZED EVEN BY THE LEGITIMATE REPRESEN 
TAIIVE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID (JOSEPH), TILL ATTESTED BY AN ANGEL FROM 
HEAVEN. 


Cuaprer IJ. 18-25 (Luke i. 26-33). 


Contents :—The tragical situation of the two betrothed descendants of David at their first appearance in history. Mary 
pregnant by the power of the Holy Ghost, misunderstood and doubted by her betrothed, Joseph’s intention of pri 
vately putting her away. The mother and child vindicated from dishonor by Divine intervention. Joseph’s faith 
Ancient prophecy. The name: Jesus. 


18 Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise: When’ as His mother Mary was 
espoused to Joseph, before they came together, she was found with child of the Holy 
19 Ghost. Then Joseph her husband, being a just man, and not willing to make her a 
20 public example, was minded to put her away [by divorce] privily. But while he thought 
on these things, behold, the [an] ange! of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, saying, 
Joseph, thou son of David, fear not w take unto thee Mary thy wife: for that which is 
21 conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring forth a son, and thou 


22 shalt call His name Jesus: for He shall save His people from their sins. 


Now al 


this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
23 saying, Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall 


24 call His name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us (Isa. vii.). 


Then 


Joseph being raised from sleep did as the angel of the Lord had bidden him, and took 
25 unto him his wife: And knew her not till she had brought forth her firstborn? son: and 


he called His name Jxsus. 


1 Ver. 18.—Lit.: “ For when,” pynaotevdelons yap. 


° 
2 Ver. 25.—[ mpwrdroxor, in ver. 25, is omitted in Codd. Sin. and Vat., in the old Egyptian verstons, Hilar., Ambros, 
Greg., Hieron., and in the critical editions of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford. s ange in his version retaing 
it, and Meyer defends it. It may have been inserted from Luke ii. 7; but the omission may also be easily explained from 
superstitious veneration of the Blessed Virgin, as necessarily implying her perpetual virginity, which the term “ jist 


born” seemed to disprove.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 18. The Evangelist commences his narrative 
at the period when Mary’s pregnancy had become 
matter of certainty, about the time of her return 
from visiting Elisabeth. 

The reading yéveois is much better established in 
ver. 18 than yévynois, and clearly more appropriate, 
as the event in question was not properly a yevynous 
[begetting]. 

Of the Holy Ghost.—The notion of begetting 
is completely excluded by that of the Holy Ghost. 
The secret influence of the Spirit is more minutely 
described in Luke i. 35. 

Ver. 19. Joseph being a just man (lit. being 
just).—The word just has been falsely interpreted as 
find, tender-hearted. To have acted upon his suspi- 
cion in reference to Mary as if it had been matter of 
certainty, would have been not merely unkind, but 
unjust. Such conduct would have been all the more 
inexcusable, since Mary had informed him not only 
of the fact of her pregnancy, but likewise of its 
cause. Joseph was unable to share her faith; but 
neither could he bring his mind entirely to disbelieve 
her account. This struggle of doubt and of suspicion 
with his feelings of generosity and of previous high 
esteem for Mary, influenced the decision at which he 
arrived. He resolved not to accuse her publicly 
(the reading mapaderyyortou is an explanation of 


devryparioa); that is, not to dismiss her by a bill of 
divorce, which would have stigmatized her as an 
adulteress, but to dismiss her privately by a bill of 
divorce without assigning any reason for it. Thus 
her disgrace would at least not become matter of 
notoriety, although, of course, suspicion would attach 
to her; at any rate, her child might still be regarded 
as the son of Joseph. By this conduct he would un- 
questionably have taken upon himself a portion of 
her ignominy. He might be considered a hard- 
hearted man, who turned away a noble woman un- 
justly. These circumstances afford an insight into 
the inward struggle which both experienced. On 
the bill of divorce, comp. Deut. xxiv. 1-8; Matt 
xix. 8. 

Ver. 20. The Angel of the Lord that appeared 
to him in a vision when sleeping, was the angel of 
the Lord in the peculiar and historical sense of that 
term—the Angel of the Lord, Gen. xvi. 7, 9, and in 
other passages; or the Angel of the presence, Ex. 
xxxii, 84; xxxili, 14; Isa, lxiii. 9; or the Angel o 
the covenant, Mal. iii. 1. The angel Gabriel (hero 
of God), who, according to Luke i., delivered the 
messages relating to the birth of Christ, was probably 
only a more definite manifestation of the Angel of 
the Lord (Dan. viii. 16; ix. 21), The angel of 
Christ’s incarnation must, in this case, be carefully 
distinguished from later angelic apparitions (Se 
the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. B. 1, 41.) 


CHAP I. 


18-25. 5h 


In a dream.—It is worthy of remark that the 
Joseph of the New Testament, like the Joseph of 
the Old Testament, uniformly received his revela- 
tions in dreams. This particular form of revelation 
may have been chosen, 1. because his spiritual life 
was imperfectly developed; 2. because of his spir- 
itual sincerity and simplicity of heart. 

Mary thy wife.—Among the Jews the be- 
trothed bore the title of wife. 

Of the Holy Ghost.—Both the descent of 
Jesus and His mission were revealed long before His 
actual appearance on earth. His birth, His name, 
and His work were equally from the Holy Ghost. 

Vers. 22 and 23. On the Messianic application of 
Isa. vii. 14, consult the commentaries, It must, 
however, be observed that the Evangelist Matthew 
uses the expression, ‘‘ was fulfilled,” émAnpdOn, in 
reference not merely to the fulfilling of conscious 
verbal predictions, but also to that of typical pro- 
phecies. In the passage before us the reference is 
probably to a typical prophecy. The virgin (77253) 
presented to Ahaz as a sign, was a type of the holy 
Virgin for the following reasons: 1) her future preg- 
nancy and her giving birth to a son were announced 
even before her marriage had actually taken place; 
2) the highest and strongest kind of faith was called 
into exercise in connection with this child, by which it 
obtained the name of Immanuel, and became the sign 
of approaching deliverance in a season of peculiar 
trial; 3) the name Jmmanuel was verified in the 
God-Man ; 4) all these circumstances served to render 
the birth of this child peculiarly sacred,'and to con- 
nect it with the future of Israel; thus strikingly pre- 
figuring the advent of the holy child, the Hope of 
Israel. 

Vers. 24 and 25. Joseph believed in-consequence 
of the Divine intimation he had received in a dream, 
and forthwith married Mary, with all the Jewish 
marriage ceremonies, from a regard to her reputa- 
tion. But he did not consummate the marriage till 
Mary had given birth to her first-born. From the 
expression, first-born, v. 25, it must not, however, 
be inferred that Mary subsequently bore other chil- 
dren. An only child was also designated first-born. 
The term merely implied that this was the child 
which had opened the womb (Gen. xxvii. 19, 32; 
Ex. xiii. 2). That Jesus had no actual brother ac- 
cording to the flesh, will appear on closer considera- 
tion of the real extraction of the so-called brothers 
of the Lord. They were the sons of Alphzus, 
Joseph’s brother, and of Mary, the wife of Alpheus, 
the sister-in-law (not the sister) of the mother of the 
Lord. (See the author’s dissertation in his “ History 
of the Apost. Age,” i. p. 189; and his article, Jaco- 
bus, der Bruder des Herrn, in Herzog’s “‘ Real-Hn- 
eycl.”) * The expression, ‘‘ brethren (brothers) of 
the Lord,” has been taken in its literal sense by the 
Antidicomarianites in the ancient Church, and by 
many modern Protestant theologians; while the 
Roman Catholic Church, since the times of the Colly- 
ridians, of Epiphanius, Ambrose, etc., has gone to 
the opposite extreme of maintaining that Joseph and 
Mary never lived together on terms of husband and 
wife. (Meyer, in his Commentary, hastily ascribes 
the same view to Olshausen, Lange, von Berlepsch. 
Our text indicates the opposite.) ¢ 


‘e [Compare also, on the other hand, the article Jacobus 
{n Winer’s Real-Worterbuch, i p. 525 sqq., and P. Schaff: 
“ Das Verhaliniss des Jacobus Alphai vu Jacobus dem 
Bruder des Herrn,” Berlin, 1841. -Trst.] bs & 
eS this sentence, which is omitted in the Edinb. 
traral., Lange means te deny the perpetual virginity of 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. If it may be said of Abraham, that his faith 
brought [Germ.: hineingeglaubt] the word of the 
Lord as a word of promise into the world, it may, in 
the same way, be said of Mary, that her faith brought 
the incarnation of the Word into the world. And ag 
the faith of Abraham was the connecting link by 
which the Divine blessing attached itself to his seed 
according to the promise, so Mary, by her strong and 
living faith, conceived, through the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord, the Saviour of the world. The faith of Abra: 
ham established a connection between physical birth 
and spiritual regeneration ; but, in the inspired faith 
of Mary, birth and regeneration have become actually 
one,—nay, the birth of Christ was regeneration not 
merely in a passive, but also in an active sense, It 
was creative regeneration—sinlessness, which became 
the efficient cause of the regeneration of men; sin- 
lessness redeeming from sin. Those who hold that 
Christ derived from Mary our sinful nature, whicb 
became transformed into sinlessness by His unswerv- 
ing holiness till death, argue as if regeneration were 
the goal of Christianity, whereas it is its commence- 
ment. In this respect they, as well as the Baptists, 
come very far short of Abraham’s faith, Abraham 
had not merely, like Melchisedec, faith as an indi- 
vidual, but also as the head of a family; and this 
faith comprehended his house and his posterity. He 
believed in the sanctification of nature, in the conse- 
cration of birth, and in the spiritual exaltation of 
natural descent by reception into the household of 
God. In Mary, the divine inspiration of faith went 
along with her conception as virgin mother; and 
hence, in her Son, the eternal Logos was united to 
human nature. (Fora discussion on the miraculous 
birth, see Lange’s Leben Jesu, vol. ii. p. 66.) 

2. The unutterably tragical situation of the Vir- 
gio, misunderstood and deserted by her betrothed, 
presents a striking type of the future history of her 
Son, when denied and abandoned by men, even his 
disciples. Similarly, however, her vindication by the 
angel of the Lord piefigures Chuist’s glorification. 
Mary forsaken by her husband was a type of Christ’s 
loneliness in Gethsemane and on the cross. 

3. The expression, ‘‘an angel of the Lord,” is 
subsequently explained by tbe introduction of the 
definite article—the angel of the Lord—connecting 
it with the whole Christology of the Old Testament. 

4. In the same way, the announcement of the 
angel of the Lord is connected with the Bible doce- 
trine of the Trinity ; and that of the name Jesus with 
the doctrine of redemption. 

5. The relation between dreams and other forms 
of divine revelation, is to be gathered from the doc 
trine of visions, and of their different forms. 

6. In the passage which refers to the fulfilment 
of the prediction, contained in Isa, vii. 14, we must 
properly appreciate the spirit of Old Testament pro- 
phecy generally, the New Testament explanation of 
its various statements, and, lastly, the difference be- 
tween typical and verbal prophecy. 

Mary, as held by the Roman Church, and attributed to him 
by Moyer. Lange admits the reality of the marriage of 
Joseph and Mary and their cohabitation after the birth of 
Jesus, but, like Olshausen, he considers it incompatible with 
the dignity of Mary as the mother of the Saviour of tre 
world, to have given birth to ordinary children of man. He 
also holds that Christ must be the last in the royal line of 


David and could have no successor or rival. But thig 
reasoning is dogmatic, not exegetical. On the force of the 


_€ws 08 in this connection, compare Meyer’s and Add. Alny 


ander’s remarks on Matt. i. 24.—P. 8.] 


54 THE GOSPEL ACCORDING YO MATTHEW. 


4, In examining the passage, ‘‘and he knew her 
not,” etc., we must make a vast difference between 
the question whether Joseph and Mary lived to- 
gether on terms of conjugal intercourse, and the 
,aquiry whether Mary had afterwards other sons. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The trials of Jesus’ mother when disowned and 
wrsaken, prefigured His own trials when denied and 
deserted: 1. In both cases the cause was the sarne— 
faith. 2. The import was the same—elevation above 
the world. 38. The issue was the same—glory. 4. 
Lastly, the effect was the same—the awakening of 
faith.—The mother and the Son. 1. The great 
similarity between them, 2. The infinite difference. 
—The share female character has had in promoting 
the kingdom of God, 1. im its extension; 2. in its 
limitation.—Mary a model of unshaken confidence in 
God.—Committing oneself to the Lord leads to suc- 
cess even in the world.—On the connection between 
mistrust and unbelief.—How the entertaining of gen- 
erous sentiments may become the means of preserv- 
ing our faith.— An honest doubter will obtain light.— 
The first New Testament narrative commends to us 
a holy consideration for woman.—High regard for 
the honor and reputation of woman.—Justice must 
ever be allied to gentleness.—The infinite blessing 
which rewarded Joseph’s self-denial.—The manifes- 
tation of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
concentrated in the birth of Christ.—The Holy 
Spirit introduced the Son into the world; and the 
Son, the Holy Spirit.—Symbolical lessons of the 
creative action of the Holy Spirit in the birth of 
Christ. 1. It points back to the creation of the 


* TH kD 


world (Gen. i. 2), and to the greation of man. (The 
breath of God, Gen. ii. 7.) 2. It points forward te 
the creation of the Church, and the founding of the 
heavenly city of God (Acts ii.).—The miraculous 
birth of Christ viewed in the light of the miraculous 
birth of Adam.—The miraculous birth of Jesus ag 
the regeneration of man.—Import of the name Jesus 
(the Redeemer) in connection with salvation: 1. A 
seal and assurance of the mode of redemption. 2. A 
proclamation of the fact of redemption. 3. A cele- 
bration of His work of redemption.—Joshua a type 
of Jesus: 1. As the hero of the achievemerts of 
faith, who followed upon Moses the lawgiver; 2. aa 
champion in the strength of the Lord; 8. as the 
leader of the people from the desert to Canaan.— 
Redemption from sin and deliverance from sin are 
inseparable.—‘‘ The people” of Jesus, and_ they 
alone, are the saved. 1. We must belozg to His 
people (listen to awakening grace) in order to obtain 
salvation. 2. We must be in a state of salvation 
(surrender ourselves to converting grace) in order 
wholly to belong to His people.—The people of Je- 
sus a wonderful people of the “wonderful” King. 
1. They are one in Christ, and yet diffused among all 
nations. 2. This people existed before it appeared 
(the elect), and appeared before it existed (the typical 
people of God under the Old Covenant). 3. They 
suffer with Christ, until, to appearance, they perish, 
and yet triumph with Christ throughout all eter- 
nity. 

eae as Immanuel.—Jesus as the first-born in 
every respect (Col. i. 15-18).— Gossner :—True love 
finds a way between jealousy and insensibility.—Go* 
forsakes none wo confide in him.—Braune :—D) 
vine interposition saves.—(Gal, iv. 5.) 


SECTION. 


ON HIS APPEARANCE UPON EARTH, HE IS REJECTED, DESPISED, AND PERSECUTED BY 


THE THEOCRATIC CITY, THE THEOCRATIC PROPHETS, THE THEOCRATIC PRIESTHOOD, 
AND ROYALTY; BUT OWNED AND GLORIFIED BY GOD, IN SIGNS FROM HEAVEN, IN 
THE ADORATION OF WISE MEN FROM THE HEATHEN WORLD, AND IN HIS MIRACULOUS 
AND DIVINE PRESERVATION, EFFECTED BY THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, AND BY HIS 
CONCEALMENT DURING HIS YOUTH IN THE OBSCURITY OF GALILEE. 


Cuaprer II. (Luke ii.) 


SonTENTs :—Immediately on His appearance commenced the grand conflict between the Christ of the true theocracy and 


the degenerate, werldly form of the theocracy as then subsisting. Judaism rejects Him; the heathen world receives 
Him (the East and Egypt). Jerusalem knows nothing of Him, and is thrown into alarm at the tidings of His appear 

ance. The high priests and the scribes are, by their knowledge of the Scriptures, able to indicate correctly the place 
of His birth, but they treat the announcement of His birth as if it were an idle report. Herod attempts to slay the 
child, first by craft, and then by a general massacre. The escape into Egypt is signalized by the martyrdom of the chil- 
dren at Bethlehem; and Jesus is only preserved for the work given Him by the Father by His concealment in heathen 
Egypt, and afterwards in semi-pagan ‘Galilee. On the other hand, Joseph and Mary, a poor couple, and the heathen 
magi, are His guardians and witnesses; while the children and mothers of Bethlehem are involuntary sharere in His 
sufferings. But, despite the contempt poured on Him by a carnal and degenerate theocracy, God in various ways 
glorifies Him as the true heir of the theocracy ; so that the events recorded in this section really corroborate the fact 
of His Divine mission, Every circumstance bears testimony in His favor: 1) His birth in Bethlehem, or the Divine 
word of promise, the Scripture. 2) The miraculous star in the sky, or Nature. 8) Heathen philosophy in its noblest 
aspirations (although clouded by error), under the guidance of Providence, or the course of history. 4) The ursuspect: 
lng sleep, and the fearful awakening of sinners at His name. 5) Orthodox unbelief, which, evon in its stagnation, ig 
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CHAP. II. 1-12. 


compelled to point to Bethlehem. 6) The belief of the wise men bursting through the mist of astrological delusion 
1) The triamph of Christian simplicity over the craft of the world, through the guidanze of the Divine Spirit. 8) The 
martyrdom at Bethlehem, 9) The devoted resignation of the Holy Family, the relatives of the Lord. 10) The mirae 
ulous deliverance and preservation of the Lord in the same heathen country from which Israel had been brought 
11) Jesus growing up in obscurity and lowliness at Nazareth. 12) His providential preservation, accomplished bp 
means apparently the slightest, viz., prophetic dreams, 


A. CaHapter II. 1-12, ' 


The Gospel for Epiphany. (More recently designated the Missionary perikope.) 

Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod the king 
behold, there came wise men [magi] from the east to Jerusalem, Saying, Where is he that 
is born King of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the east [or, when first it rose], 
and are come to worship him. When Herod the king had heard these things, he waa 
troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. And when he had gathered all the chief priests 
and scribes of the people together, he demanded of them where Christ should be born, 
And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judea: for thus it is written by the prophet, 
And thou Bethlehem, zm the land of Juda, art not the least among the princes of Juda: 
for out of thee shall come a Governor, that shall cule my people Israel. Then Herod, 
when he had privily called the wise men, inquired of them diligently what time the 
star appeared. And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go and search diligently for 
the young child; and when ye have found Aim, bring me word again, that I may 
come and worship him also. When they had heard the king, they departed; and, lo, 
the star, which they saw in the east, went before them, till it came and stood over 
where the young child was. When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy. And when they were come into the house, they saw’ the young child with 
Mary his mother, and fell down and worshipped him: and when they had opened 
their treasures, they presented unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. 
And being warned of God in a dream that they should not return to Herod, they de- 
parted into their own country another way. 


1Ver. 11. [They sar, eldov, tect. rec., is followed by Lange in his Germ. vers. It is sufficiently supported by author 


Ities, while ebpov, they found, may have arisen, as Meyer suggests, from the edpnre in ver. 8.—P. 8.] 


probably also included its environs. This small town 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


On the genuineness of this chapter, as well as of 
the former, comp, Meyer’s Commentary on Matth., 
p. 59.* 


Ver. 1. Bethlehem (272 973, house of bread), 
BnOActu THs’ lovdalas, Bethlehem of Judea, as 
distinguished from Bethlehem in the tribe of Zebulon, 
Josh. xix. 15. ‘Bethiehem Ephratah (Gen. xxxv. 
16, 19) was situated in the tribe of Judah (comp. 
Judg. xvii. 9; xix. 1; 1 Sam. xvii. 12), six Roman 
miles, or two hours’ walk, to the south of Jerusalem,” 
(Reland, Palestina, p. 642 foll.; Rosenmiiller, 
Handbuch der biblischen Alterthumskunde, ii. 1, p. 
123; Robinson, Pal. i. p. 470; Tobler, Bethlehem 
in Palestina, St. Gall, 1848. With these comp. the 
recent travels of Schubert, Strauss, Schulz, etc.) The 
earlier name of Bethlehem was EHphratah, which 


* [Meyer properly defends the genuineness of the first 
twoc piste a Pavache, Kuin6l, Griesbach and others did 
before him, chiefly for the following reasons: 1) They are 
found in all Greek manuscripts and ancient versions; also 
the fathers of the second and third centuries quote several 

es from them. Even the hostile Celsus refers to them 
‘Origenes, Contra Cels, i. 88; ii. 32). 2) Their contents are 
especially adapted to the object of a Gospel for Jewish Chris- 
tisns. 8) The beginning.of ch, iii. is closely connected with 
fi. 23, and also iy. 13 refers to fi. 23. 4) Construction and 
phraseology correspond with that of the whole Gospel.—The 
chief argument of the opponents is the omission of these two 
chapters in the Hebrew Gospel of the Ebionites (Epiph. 
Haer xxx. 13); but this may be easily explained from the 
heretical character of this sect and their denial of the divin- 
tv and the miraculous conception of Christ.—P. 8.] 


was the ancestral seat of the house of David (Ruth i. 
1, 2). It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 
6), but remained an insignificant place (Mic. v. 2), 
and is not even mentioned among the towns of Judah 
either in the Hebrew text of Joshua or in Neh. xi, 
25. ' The striking contrast between its insignificance 
and its future destiny is brought out by the prophet 
Micah, in a prophecy which forms one of the most 
pointed Messianic predictions (see ver. 6). At pres- 
ent, Bethlehem is a small but populous town in a 
well-cultivated district. As to the road from Bethle- 
hem to Jerusalem, see von Raumer’s Palestina, p. 
276. ‘Bethlehem itself is situated on a ridge of 
moderate size, extending from east to west. It con- 
sists of about 100 indifferent dwellings, partly cut out 
in the rock, and contains 600 inhabitants capable of 
bearing arms, partly Turks and partly Christians, 
As the town in the year 1834 took part in the insur- 
rection against Ibrahim Pasha, he caused the Turkish 
quarter to be destroyed. Since that time the place 
is inhabited exclusively by Christians, 8,000 in num- 
ber.” Comp. Robinson, I. 470-73 (Am. ed.).* 

* Rey, Benj. Bausmann, who visited Bethlehem in 1851, 
thus describes it, in his work Sinai and Zion, Philad. 1861 
p- 825: “ Bethlehem and Calvary—Joy and sorrow, life and 
death—are never far apart in this world. The town is kuilt 
on the crest of a small hill, surrounded by other hills, Tha 
whole is surrounded by a wall about thirty feet high, with a 
number of gates through which you enter in. ppm Ny 
present population is about 4,000, all belonging to the Greek 


Church, The inhabitants now have the name of 
being a lawless, quarrelscme people, who are in the habit of 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


In the days of Herod the king.—The mon- 
arch here alluded to was Herod surnamed the Great. 
He was the first sovereign of the Idumzan (or Edom- 
ite) race, which, from the year 40 before Christ, 
reigned over Judea, under the supremacy of Rome 
(Joseph. Antig. xiv. 1, 3; de Bello Jud. 1, 8, 9). 
Herod the Great was a son of Antipater, whom Cesar 
had appointed procurator of Judeea at the time he 
ackr.owlcdged Hyrcanus II., the Maccabean prince, 
as king. When a youth of fifteen, Herod was en 
trusted by his father with the government of the 
province of Galilee (Joseph. Antig. xiv. 9, 2). Sub- 
sequently, as “‘strategos” of Ccelesyria, he defeated 
the Maccabeean prince Antigonus (son of Aristobu- 
lus), who had made an attempt to recover the sover- 
eignty of which Aristobulus had been deprived. 
The Roman triumvir Antony made Herod and his 
brother Phasael tetrarchs. Driven from his province 
by Antigonus, Herod repaired to Rome, where, 
through the favor of Antony, he was declared by the 
Roman Senate king of Judea. But he was obliged 
to call in the help of Rome before he could make 
himself master of his new capital, Jerusalem. After 
the fall of Antony, he succeeded in securing the 
favor of Augustus. For his further history, comp. 
the article Herod in Winer’s and other Bibl. Hneyel., 
and Josephus.—Herod was destined to sustain a 
most ominous part in Jewish history. At his acces- 
sion, he founded the Idumzan dynasty on the ruins 
of the Asmonzan or Maccabzean race. (Comp. the 
genealogical tables of the Asmonzan house and of 
the Herodian, in von Raumer’s Palestina, p. 331.) 
The glorious race of the Maccabees had fallen through 
their fanatical presumption, and a servile deference 
to the ultra-legalist religious party,—just as a similar 
ultra-ecclesiastical policy led to the ruin of various 
Byzantine dynasties, and in more modern times to 
that of the Stuarts in Great Britain, and of the 
Bourbons in France. The Idumzan dynasty, on the 
other hand, pursued a crafty secular policy, by which 
it succeeded in maintaining itself for a consider- 
able time, under the most difficult circumstances. 
This policy consisted in flattering the party of 
the Pharisees, by the building of the temple, and by 
other tokens of religious zeal; while at the same 
time the favor of Rome was courted by servility, by 
concessions to heathenism, and by the introduction 
of Grecian customs. It is noteworthy that the same 
Herod who had already extinguished the priestly and 
royal house of the Maccabees by the murder of its 
last heirs, also attempted to destroy the true and 
eternal royalty of the house of David. But, strictly 
speaking, it was not with Herod that the outward 
sceptre first passed from the tribe of Judah to an 
alien family, as even the Maccabean dynasty be- 
longed to a different tribe, that of Levi. Hence, 
when the royal power was conferred on the Macca- 
bees in the person of Simon, it was with an express 
reservation of the rights of the Messiah (1 Mace. xiv. 
41). On the other hand, the Idumeans had, for 
more than a hundred years before that, been Jews,— 


rebelling against the Government. Some of them live by 
farming small patches of the rocky country around the town, 
and from the fruit of the fig, pomegranate, olive. and vine, 
which cover som¢ of the neighboring hills; others live by 
carving events in the history of our Saviour on sea shells, 
and other curious trinkets, which they sell to the pilgrims 
that visit Jerusalem during the Easter season. . . . Its 
general appearance is like that of other towns in the East,— 
narrow, crooked streets, flat-roofed houses, mostly small, 
with fronts all walled up, save a small floor-door. It has no 
hotel or place of entertainment; the travellers usually lodge 
in the conyent,” ete.—P. 8.] 
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the Maccabee Hyrcanus having compelled them ta 
submit to circumcision. The Herodian dynasty re- 
mained, however, Idume#an in spirit,—circumeised 
semi-pagan and barbarian, though outwardly civ: 
ilized. According to the statements of the Fathers 


(quoted by Winer, i. p. 481, note 5), the Herodiana 


were of purely heathen extraction,—their ancestors 
having been Philistines from Ascalon, who had been 
brought to Idumea as prisoners of war. But while 
the Asmonzans enjoyed the royal dignity with the 
express acknowledgment that the sceptre belonged 
to the ‘‘ coming Prophet,” Herod recognized no such 
expected Messiah; or rather entertained only super- 
stitious fears about Him, and cherished the desire of 
effecting His destruction. In this respect Herod 
may be said to have removed the sceptre from Judah, 
although not in the primary sense of the prediction 
in Gen. xlix. 10 (see the author’s Positive Dogmatik, 
p. 668). 

Herod died in the fourth year before ine com 
mencement of our era, shortly before Easter (Joseph. 
Antig. xvii. 9, 3). Accordingly, the birth of Christ 
must have taken place at least four years earlier than 
the usual date. See Wieseler, Chronol. Synopse, p. 
50; and the author’s Leben Jesu, il. p. 106. 

Wise men, lit. Magi, wdyor, ©°472.—The name 
originally belonged to a high sacerdotal caste among 
the Persians and Medes, who formed the king’s privy 
council, and cultivated astrology, medicine, and 
occult natural science. They are frequently men- 
tioned by ancient authors, such as Herodotus (i. 132), 
Diogenes Laertius (i. 1, 9), Alian, Porphyry, Cicero, 
and Pliny. During the time of the Chaldzan dynasty, 
there also existed an order of magi at the court ef 
Babylon (Jer. xxxix. 3), of which Daniel was made 
the president (Dan. ii. 48). Subsequently the name 
was transferred to those Eastern philosophers in gen- 
eral who studied astrology, the interpretation of 
dreams, occult natural science, and the like. (See 
Winer’s Real- Worterbuch.) At the time of Christ, 
many natives of Syria and Arabia, as well as Greeks 
and Romans, professed to be adepts in the magical 
art, and employed it for gain or personal advance- 
ment, taking advantage of the curiosity and supersti- 
tion of their contemporaries. The names of Simon 
Magus, who drew down the rebuke of Peter, and of 
Elymas the sorcerer, who opposed Paul, will at once 
occur to the reader as familiar instances. The magi 
mentioned in the text belonged to the earlier class 


of: Eastern sages, whose researches were sincere and 


earnest. 


They are called wise men from the Hast, udyo 
ard &varoA@y. The expression, amd dvar., may 
be joined with equal propriety to the noun preceding 
or to the verb following. The first construction, 
however, is preferable, giving to the expression, magi, 
its full import; but the particular part of the East 
from which they came, cannot be determined. Jus- 
tin, Tertullian, and many others (see Meyer), fixed on 
Arabia ; Chrysostom, Theophylact, and others on 
Persia ; while some have specified Parthia, Baby 
lonia, and even Egypt and Ethiopia. 
they were of Eastern origin; and the Evangelist 
seems to imply that they came from Persia or Meso- 
potamia, the seat of the original magi. In attempt- 
ing to account for the manner in which they had 
become acquainted with the Jewish expectation of' a 
Messiah, some have laid too much stress on uncertain 
historical statements; while, more recently, others 
have entirely disregarded the established historical 


At all events, . 
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fact, that some such expectation was generally enter- 
tained at the time. Thus Suetonius mentions, in his 
Life of Vespasian (iv.), that throughout the East there 
was a general and settled belief, that about this 
period one would come from Judea who should sub- 
due the world. Tacitus (His¢. v. 13) refers to a sim- 
ilar expectation. But probably these two historians 
derived their statements only from a passage in Jo- 
sephus (De Bello Judaico, vi. 5, 4. See Gieseler, 
Kirchengeschichte, vol. i. p. 47). Josephus, in his 
usual cringing manner, perverted the Scripture prom- 
ise of a Messiah, applying it to Vespasian, who, from 
his campaign in Judwa or from the East, had gone 
to take possession of the empire of the world (see my 
Leben Jesu, vol. ii. p. 105). But, on the other 
hand, it is undeniable that the temple of Jerusalem 
was famed all over the East (see Gieseler, vol. i. p. 
46); that at that time the Jews had already spread 
over the known world; and that they had gained 
converts among the most intellectual and earnest in- 
quirers of all countries. Such, for example, were 
the Greeks mentioned by John (xii. 20). Nor must 
we forget that the greatest part of the ten tribes of 
Israel had remained’ in Parthia, though their ideas 
and hopes concerning the Messialy were probably not 
so clear and well defined as those of their brethren 
in Palestine. (See Zhe WNestorians, or The Ten 
Tribes, by Asahel Grant, 1848.) From the circum- 
stance that three different kinds of gifts were offered, 
the strange inference has been drawn, that three 
“wise men” presented them. Similarly, a purely 
fanciful interpretation of Ps. lxxii. 10; Isa. xlix. 7; 
lx. 8, 10, led to the idea, especially since the fifth 
century, that the magi were kings. Hven before 
that time, this view had been propounded by Tertul- 
lian (Adv, Marc. iii. 13). Chrysostom speaks of 
twelve magi, and Epiphanius increased their number 
to fifteen. 

The medieval Church blended the commemora- 
tion of the three holy kings (Gaspar, Melchior, and 
Balthasar, as they were called, although other names 
ure also assigned them), with the festival of the 
Epiphany (6th Jan.). This feast, which was first 
instituted in the Eastern Church, commenced there 
the annual cycle of Christian festivals, and primarily 
bore reference to the baptism of Christ. As the 
Eastern Church adopted Christmas from the West, 
so the Western received the Epiphany from the 
East, by an interchange similar to that in regard to 
the use of organs and bells. The first trace of its 
celebration in the West occurs during the latter half 
of the fourth century (when, according to Ammianus 
Marcellinus, it was observed by the Emperor Julian 
at Vienne in 360). So early as the time of Augus- 
tine, it was celebrated in the West as Christ’s first 
manifestation to the Gentiles, the precedent and 
warrant for tt being derived from the adoration of 
the magi in the passage under consideration. Hence 
also its name— Festival of the tnree Kings. In pro- 
cess of time, three different events came to be con- 
nected with this festival : 1) The baptism of Christ; 
2) Christ’s first manifestation to the Gentiles; 3) the 
first miracle at Cana, John ii. 11. A fourth reference 
to the rairaculous feeding of the 5000 persons was 
afterward added. Comp. the article Hpiphanienfest 
In Herzog’s Real-Hncyclopedie ; also in Aschbach’s 
Allgem. Kirchenlexicon, and in Strauss’s Kirchen- 
jahr. The legends on this subject gave rise, as is 
well known, to a strange medley of ecclesiastical and 
popular usages, 

We have no authentic record of the number and 
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the social position of these magi. There must, of 
course, have been more than one; and they muaf 
have been persons of wealth and rank, who, in al 
probability, would travel with a considerable retinue, 
so that their arrival at Jerusalem must have pio- 
duced a sensation. That they were Gentiles and 
not Jews, appears from the whole tenor of the nav 
rative ; from the pointed contrast to which the Evans 
gelist manifestly intends to draw attention; and 
especially from the question: ‘‘ Where is the new- 
born King of the Jews?” Accordingly, most com: 
mentators are agreed on this question. (See Meyer, 
p. 68.) 

Ver. 2. We have seen His star.—This cannot 
refer either to a comet (Origen and others), or a 
meteor, still less to an angelic apparition (Theophy- 
lact). Among the ancients, a comet was rarely con- 
sidered a good omen; a meteor would blaze and 
burst ; while an angelic vision would disappear when 
its object was accomplished. We have no knowledge 
that an entirely new star made its appearance at that 
time, and again disappeared. Astrologers drew their 
inferences not so much from an individual star, ag 
from a constellation of stars, although the import of 
the vision was gathered from the presence or posi- 
tion of one particular star in the constellation. (See 
Lange’s Leben Jesu, vol. ii. p. 105.) ‘The famous 
astronomer Kepler (De Jesu Christi vero anno nata- 
litio, Francf. 1606 ; comp. Minter, Stern der Weisen, 
Kopenhagen, 1827) has shown, that in the year 747 
from the building of Rome, a very remarkable three- 
fold conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in the sign 
Pisces occurred; and that in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year the planet Mars likewise appeared in 
this constellation. He regarded it as probable that 
an extraordinary star was conjoined with these three 
planets, as was the case in the year 1603. Kepler 
was of opinion that this conjunction formed the star 
of the magi. This view has been further explained 
and defended by Ideler in his Chronological Research- 
es. Wieseler mentions, that, according to the state. 
ment of Miinter, the Chinese astronomical tables recor 
the appearance of a new star at a time which coin- 
cides with the fourth year before the birth of Christ. 
All chronological statements relating to the birth of 
Christ lead, according to Wieseler’s calculations, to 
the conclusion that Jesus was born in the year 750 
from the building of Rome (four years earlier than 
the birth of Christ according to the usual chronology), 
and most probably in the month of February. The 
above-mentioned conjunction took place two years 
sooner, that is, in the year 747 and 748.” 

The circumstance that Herod caused all the 
(male) children in Bethlehem, of two years old and 
under, to be put to death, is a strong argument in 
favor of the supposition, that the princifal star in 
this constellation was that which directed the magi 
to their search. Gerlach, in his Commentary, says: 
As Jesus adapted Himself to the fishermen by the 
miraculous ‘draught of fishes; to the sick, by the 
curing of their infirmities; and to all His hearers, by 
parables relating to the circumstances around, and 
the affairs of ordinary life; so did He draw these 
astronomers to Himself by condesewnding to their 
favorite science. 

If it be asked how Providence could employ such 
a deceptive art for the purpose of guiding the magi 
to the truth, we reply, that there is a vast differenc¢ 
between earlier and later astrology. Just as chemis: 
try sprung from alchemy, and even war gave rise to 
the Law of Nations, so ancient pagan astrology waa 
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the parent of our modern science of astronomy. But | All these stumbling-blocks had to be removed by ‘he 


the tendency of all true science is to point the way 
to faith, A perception of the harmonious order of 
the firmament, and especially a knowledge of astron- 
omy, would direct devout minds to Him who is the 
Centre of the spiritual solar system, to the creative 
Word, the Source of all order. Besides, it was not 
astrological inquiry which primarily determined the 
magi to undertake the journey to Bethlehem, but 
their belief in the Messiah promised to the Jews, of 
whom they had heard. They were men earnest in 
sheir deep longing, and believers according to the 
measure of preparing grace granted them. Hence their 
astrological knowledge was used only as the instru- 
ment of advancing and directing their faith. Thus 
Divine Providence might condescend even to their 
erroneous ideas, and cause the appearance of the con- 
stellation in the heavens to coincide with the conyic- 
tion in their hearts, that the birth of the Messiah had 
then taken place; more especially as their mistake 
implied at least the general truth that the whole 
starry world points to Christ, and that particular law 
of Providence, according to which great leading 
events in the kingdom of God are ushered in by sol- 
emn and striking occurrences, both terrestrial and 
celestial. Thus, all secular knowledge, however 
blended with error, serves to draw heavenly minds to 
Christ. Error is but the husk, truth is the kernel. 
Accordingly, the star which was a sign to these wise 
men, Is to us a symbol that all nature—in particular, 
the starry heavens, and the whole compass of natural 
science—if properly understood, will, under Divine 
guidance, lead us to deeper and stronger faith. 
(Comp. Heubner, “ Praktische LErkldrung des 
Neuen Test.,” vol. i. p. 18.) The statement, that 
the star had guided the magi to Jerusalem, must 
be interpreted in accordance with the symbolical im- 
port of the passage. The magi, of course, availed 
themselves of the ordinary channels of information 
as to the road from the East to Jerusalem; and 
they went to Jerusalem on the supposition that 
the capital of Judea would naturally be the birth- 
place of the King of the Jews. The way from Jeru- 
salem to Bethlehem they learnt from local informa- 
tion, having been directed there by the scribes and 
by Herod. To them, however, the star still seemed 
to be the guide of their journey—more especially the 
same star which they had seen in the East when 
first it rose (for this must be the import of the sin- 
gular number, év +7 avarodAf, since the phrase, ‘‘ in 
the Hast,” would require the Plaral, and davaroan 
evideutly corresponds with rex@efs), now appeared in 
its zenith right overhead upon Bethlehem, where the 
shepherds had already made known the abode of the 
Messiah. To their believing hearts the star seemed 
to stand fixed, as heaven’s own light, over the long 
desired, though obscure and humble residence. But 
it is remarkable how even their astrological inferen- 
ces were purged from error, and transformed into 
genuine faith. For, first, they found the new-born 
King of the Jews not at Jerusalem. Secondly, they 
found on the throne of Judah a worldly-minded old 
tyrant. Thirdly, they found the representatives of 
the sanctuary of Judah, and the holy city itself, 
indifferent and unbelieving. Fourthly, they were 
directed to the poor village of Bethlehem. Fifthly, 
in Bethlehem ‘itself they were directed to a poor cot- 
tage. Lastly, they found, nota child of two years of 
age, but an infant recently born, surrounded by what 
betokened extreme poverty, under the care of a 
tomeless couple, the head of which was a carpenter. | 


testimony of the Scriptures which they had heard, 
by the witness of the Spirit in their hearts, by tha 
sublime spectacle of Mary and the holy child, and by 
the communications of the believing shepherds 
Thus were the heathen and carnal elements in theif 
astrological impressions effaced, and only what waa 
true, remained. The star in the sky had guided 
them to the Sun of the spiritual firmament. 

Ver. 2. And are come to worship. Him.— 
Tpockvveiv, to indicate veneration, homage, submis- 
sion, by prostration of the face to the ground: Gen. 
xix. 1; xlii. 6, ete.; Herodot. i. 134, etc. Here, asin 
many other places, the word is, however, to be taken 
as meaning adoration in the more general sense, as 
it evidently refers merely to religious, not to political 
homage. 

Ver. 3. (Herod) was troubled, and all Jeru- 
salem with him, ¢7apd¢x67.—Both Herod and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem were struck with sinful 
fear. With Herod, it may have been chiefly political 
fear of a supposed new claimant of the throne. At 
the same time, he must also have felt a dread, partly 
religious and partly moral, of the power of religion, 
and of the advent of One wko should judge both the 
nation and the world,—an event which he would 
naturally connect with the coming of the Messiah. 
Nor were the inhabitants of Jerusalem merely 
alarmed from apprehension of the cruelty of Herod, 
but because, along with him, they anticipated a con- 
flict and a judgment of a spiritual character. Light- 
foot and Berthold suppose that they were merely 
afraid of the calamitous times which should precede 
the reign of Messiah, or of the dolores Messie, as 
they are termed. But this could form only one ele- 
ment in their general and undefined dismay. Jeru- 
salem does not go to Bethlehem,—this fact best 
explains the character of their fear. Gerlach reminds 
us of the circumstance that, ‘‘a short time before 
this, the Pharisees had predicted to a female relative 
of Herod, that her descendants would obtain the royal 
dignity, and that Herod and his house would be de- 
stroyed.. In consequence of this prediction several 
of the Pharisees had been put to death. When such 
a tyrant was alarmed, his whole capital could not but 
be also alarmed.” 

Ver. 4. (Herod) gathered together, etc.— This 
refers either to an extraordinary sitting of the Sanhe- 
drim—which is the usual opinion—or merely to a 
theological conference. The latter supposition seems 
to us the more probable, as the object of the meeting 
was merely a theological deliverance. It is rendered 
still more likely from the fact, that the third class 
of the members of the Sanhedrim, the elders, are not 
mentioned (for details, see Meyer, p. 65; and Winer 
and others, under the article Synedriwm, or Sanhe- 
drim). “The term apxtepets comprehends not 
only the actual high priest for the time (6 dpxzepeds, 


DII3T ND, Lev. xxi. 10), but those also who had 


previously held the office of high priest (for at thig 
period it was often transferred at the caprice of the 
Romans: Joseph. Antig. xv. 3), and, probably, even 
the heads of the twenty-four classes of priests (1 
Chron, xxiv. 6; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 14; Joseph. Antig. 
xx. 8, 8).” The scribes (ypapmareis, 5°) formed 
a separate class in the Sanhedrim, though only a 
portion of them were members of it. From the 
union of civil and spiritual government under the Old 
Tostament theocracy, they were at one and the same 
time lawyers and theologiars,—interpreters of cha 
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law in this twofold sense. Hence Luke calls them | cumstance, however, we are warranted in supposing 


vourkot and vowodiddonrado. Most of them belonged 
to the sect of the Pharisees (sce the article Schriftge- 
lehrte in Winer). In all probability, the scribes ori- 
ginated not merely from the practice of employing 
copyists of the law and public readers in the syna- 
gogues, but were intended as a kind of successors to 
the prophets, in a sense modified by the circumstan- 
ces of the time. The only point before the Sanhe- 
drim on the present occasion was to specify, on theo- 
logical grounds, the place where Christ should be 
born. No doubt, however, the scribes were aware of 
the reason why Herod wished to ascertain this point. 

Vers. 5 and 6. For thus it is written by the 
prophet: Micah v. 2.—The passage is freely quoted 
from the Septuagint. In the Hebrew text the 
prophet says: ‘ But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, too 
small to be among the thousands of Judah ("5% 
MITT "BND _MT>)—[or, the central towns where 
the heads of thousands resided, 7.¢., subordinate di- 
visions of tribes]|—out of thee shall come forth unto 
Me One who is to be ruler in Israel: whose going 
forth (origin) is from the first of time, from the days 
of eternity.” The Sept. has: ‘“‘ And thou Bethle- 
hem, house of Ephratah, too small to be among the 
thousands (éy xiArdow) of Judah,” etc. Matthew 
substitutes for Ephratah, ‘land of Judah.” The 
expression probably means district, and is analogous 
to that of Ephraim, or twin-district. Ephratah was 
the District par excellence—the District of Judah.— 
The words, art not the least, seem to imply a ques- 
tion, as if it were said: ‘‘ Art thou too small? Out 
of thee shall come, ete. Not only art thou not too 
small to be one of the thousands (or central towns) in 
the tribe of Judah, but thou shalt be the birthplace of 
the King of all Israel—the King eternal.” Though 
we have here among the princes for “among the 
thousands,” it must not be inferred that the Evange- 


list or his translator had mistaken the word APS, 


a thousand (central town), for AN , the chief of 
a thousand (as Meyer thinks, p. 66). In point of 
fact, the Evangelist here refers to a central town or 
thousand, only personifying it by the term “‘ prince.” 
Even the Rabbins admit that this passage applies to 
the Messiah. Indeed, the whole context, and the 
mysterious designation of the promised ruler, prove 
its Messianic reference ; but chiefly, the circumstance 
that the Messiah to be born in Bethlehem is distin- 
guished from the then reigning house of David. 

Rule, or rather feed, as in the margin—ropave?, 
the primitive idea of ruling a people. Homer: 
momeves Aady. It is clear, from this passage, that 
the scribes understood the words of Micah as refer- 
ring to the Messiah. So also did the Chaldee trans- 
lator. Subsequently, the Jews tried to destroy this 
testimony by applying the prediction to Hezekiah or 
Zerubbabel. 

Ver. 7. Privily, Ad0pa.—Quite characteristic of 
political suspicion. Herod evidently shared the mis- 
take of the magi, that the birth of the child coincided 
with the first appearance of the star, and that, conse- 
yuently, the child was then in its second year. This 

rror led to the slaughter of the children at Bethlehem. 

Ver. 9. And, lo, the star.—Bengel infers from 
_ this passage, without sufficient reason, “‘ toto itinere 

non viderant stellam.” The only difference was, 
that the star was now in its zenith, and hence ap- 
- peared to go before them, According to a common 
astern custom, they travelled by night (Hasselquist, 

* Reise nach Paldstina,” p. 152). From this cir- 


that Herod received the magi at night, in order te 
question, and to give them such directions as would 
make them, unconsciously, spies, and subservient ta 
his murderous purpose. Immediately on leaving tha 
despot’s palace, they set out on their journey. 

Ver. 11. Into the house.—This no more proves 
(as Meyer asserts) that Matthew represents Bethle- 
hem as Joseph’s permanent place of residence, than 
ver. 1 shows that the magi did not arrive till long 
after the birth of the Saviour. In all probability the 
holy family removed, soon after the homage of the 
shepherds, from the stable (or the caravansery) to 
some shepherd’s cottage. The event here alluded to 
undoubtedly occurred soon after the birth of Jesus, 
and before His presentation in the temple. 

Opened their treasures.—The bags or boxes 
containing their treasures. According to Oriental usage, 
offerings are presented when welcoming a distinguish- 
ed stranger, but especially on rendering homage to a 
sovereign. The gold indicates wealth ; the frankin- 
cense and myrrh point to the East, more particularly 
to Arabia. Frankincense, a resin of bitter taste, but 
fragrant odor, was used chiefly in sacrifices and in 
the services of the temple. On the tree from which 
frankincense was derived in Arabia and India, comp. 
Winer. Myrrh, an aromatic of a similar kind, wag 
produced from a shrub, which, indigenous in Arabia 
and Ethiopia, grows also in Palestine. Myrrh was 
employed for fumigation and for improving the taste 
of wine, but especially as an ingredient of a very 
precious ointment. For a fuller account of these 
productions, see Winer and other Encycl.—These 
gifts have been regarded as symbolical. Thus Theo- 
phylact: The gold to the King, the incense to the 
Lord, the myrrh to Him who was to taste of death 
(the great High Priest). Similarly Leo the Great. 
Fulgentius: Per aurum Christi regnum, per thus 
ejus pontificatus, per myrrham mors significatur. 
Others give other explanations. Leo the Great and 
Juvencus suggest, that by these gifts the magi owned 
and did homage to both the divine and the human 
nature of Christ. Others have dwelt more on the 
practical utility of the gifts, as a provision for the 
holy family in their impending flight into Egypt. 
With this view we may, also, combine a symbolical 
interpretation of the threefold gift. Thus the myrrh, 
as precious ointment, may indicate the Prophet and 
the balm of Israel; the incense, the office of the 
High Priest; the gold, the splendor of royalty. In 
expatiating, however, on supposed symbolical mean- 
ings, great care is required to avoid mere trifling. 

Ver. 12. And being warned of God, xpnua- 
ribévtes.—The Vulgate: responso accepto.—The 
expression seems to imply a previous inquiry. Ben- 
gel: Sic optarant, vel rogzrant. Hence we infer 
that, even before being warned in a dream, the for- 
mer trustfulness and simplicity of the magi—so 
characteristic of these inquirers—had given place ta 
suspicion of Herod’s intentions, from the contrast 
between the uncomfortable impression produced by 
the despotic king and the spiritual feelings awakened 
by the boly family. The word dvexépnoay is als 
significant: they withdrew, escaped, by another wa, 
to their own country. Their direct way home would, 
in all probability, have led by Jerusalem, as the 
route would depend not so much on the direction in 
which their country lay, as on the road usually taken 
by travellers. 


GENERAL REMARXS8 ON THE HisToRIOAL CHARAOTER O% 
Tun ADORATION oF THE Maori —The idea (stil, it would 
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seem, countenanced, as in Meyer's ‘Commentary,” p. 79) 
that the preceding narrative was no more than a legend, is 
not only theologically untenable, but scientifically antiquat- 
ed. The deep significant and symbolical meaning is no argu- 
ment against the historical truth of this Gospel narrative, 
but rather an additional evidence of its reality. (See “ Leben 
Jesu,” vol. i, p. 41.) At any rate, if this narrative be a 
legend, {t cannot be supposed to have been of Jewish Chris- 
tian origin: it portrays Judaism in a most disadvantageous 
light compared with the Gentile world. It is remarkable 
that the Evangelist Luke, the companion of Paul, the Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles, introduces Jewish worthies as celebrat- 
fng the praises of the new-born Messiah; while Matthew, 
whose Gospel was primarily intended for the use of Jewish 
eonverts, dwells upon the homage paid to the Saviour by 
Gentiles. This accounts for the circumstance, that in the 
Bbionite Hebrew Gospel, not only the first chapter, which 
records the miraculous birth, but also the second, was omit- 
ted. ‘Chalcidius, a Platonic philosopher and a heathen, 
but uccording to others a deacon of Carthage, also relates 
this narrative in his Commentar ad Timeum Piat. See 
Opera Hippolyti, ed. Fabric. xi. 825.’.—Heubner. The 
same writer (Heubner) refers to Hamann: ‘“ Die Kreuzziige 
des Philologen,” vol. ii. p. 153; and to Lilienthal: “ Die 
gute Sache der gotilichen Ofenbarung,” v. 271 and x, 598. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In the first chapter, the Evangelist points out 
the part which the Jewish people had in connection 
with the Messiah. Christ’s genealogy, and His birth 
from the Virgin, show that.salvation was of the Jews. 
The second chapter, which records the arrival of 
magi from the East, presents the interest of the Gen- 
tile world in Christ. The magi are, so to speak, the 
representatives of those pious Gentiles whose names 
are recorded in the Old Testament,—Melchisedec, 
Jethro, Ruth, Hiram, Job, Naaman, etc. To this 
class also belong, in a certain sense, Nebuchadnezzar 
wd Cyrus. The same thread continues to run 
through the New Testament history, where we meet 
with the three believing centurions and other pious 
Gentiles, and where the vision of a Gentile—the man 
of Macedonia—summons the Apostle to carry the 
Gospel into Europe, Acts xvi. 9. Thus the first 
chapter of our Gospel illustrates the hereditary bless- 
ing as contrasted with the hereditary curse; while 
the second proves, that although the heathen were 
judicially given up to their own ways, there was 
among them in all ages a certain longing after, and 
knowledge of, the Saviour (Rom. i.). The Jewish 
hereditary blessing and the Gentile aspirations of 
nature together belong to what the Church calls the 
gratia preeveniens, or prevenient grace. Among those 
who enjoyed the hereditary blessing, prevenient grace 
was continued in genealogical succession. They 
were a chosen race. In the Gentile world, the hope 
of a Saviour was planted here and there in chosen 
individuals, Yet, these two classes of believers are 
not entirely distinct from each other. Even the 
Gentile world was favored with bright glimpses of 
Messianic tradition; while among the Jews, also, 
“»revenient grace,” in its highest manifestations, 
was accorded to chosen individuals, in whom it led 
to personal faith. In both these respects the scho- 
lastic view of Augustine (not of the Church in gen- 
eral) lags far behind the scriptural record of the 
riches of grace and of faith, and needs modification. 
The manifestation of Christ among the Gentiles, or 
the Epiphany (émdyem) of Scripture, is infinitely 
more grand and full than the medieval festival of the 
Epiphany. Still, the latter was a solemn testimony 
to the wondrous efficacy of preparing grace, or the 
xdyos omepparixds, to whom the ancient Greek Fa- 
thers (especially Justin Martyr and Clement of Alex- 
audria) have borne such ample testimony. 

The dark side of the picture in the first chapter 


consists mainly in the power of the heathen world 
which, like a frightful storm, seems to pass over the 
genealogical tree of the Messiah. This is reversed 
in the second chapter, where the Gentile world pre 
sents the bright, while unbelieving Israel forms the 
dark side of the picture. 

2. Some of the statements contained in the see 
ond chapter seem, at first sight, to be stvmbling 
blocks to our faith :—Christ so remote, so hidden, se 
disowned,—Christ at first a child in the world, a peoz 
child, in a rural district at a distance from Jerusa- 
lem, in a lowly abode—a fugitive, an occasion of 
martyrdom, a Nazarene. On the other hand, we 
have here also an array of historical events which 
show Him to be the Christ; such as the star, nature, 
science, and philosophy,—history, on its dark side 
and on its bright (Herod and the theological lore of 
the scribes),—Holy Scripture, prophecy, the giving 
up of His kindred, the significant dream by night, 
God’s overruling providence,—all forming one giori- 
ous wreath of evidence. On the analogy presented 
by the humble church of Bethlehem, in Prague, 
where John Huss preached, and the insignificant 
church where Luther taught at Wittenberg, see 
Heubner, on Math. p. 14. 

8. The star which the wise men saw must not 
be regarded as a fulfilment of Balaam’s prophecy re- 
specting the Star that was to come out of Jacob 
(Num, xxiv. 17); for Christ Himself was that Star. 
The star seen by the wise men was, however, a sym- 
bol of the true Star, the Sun of Righteousness (Mal- 
achi). The arrival of those distinguished magi to 
do homage to the Messiah was clearly a beginning 
of the fulfilment of ancient prophecy, according to 
which the princes of the Gentiles were to come and 
present their homage to the Messiah (Ps. lxxii. 10; 
Isa. lx. 3, etc.). In a symbolical sense, they may 
therefore be appropriately called the three kings 
from the East. They were spiritual princes from 
the Gentile world, bearing testimony by their gifts 
to the dim yet real longing after a Prophet, Priest, 
and King, in those whom they represented. 

4. In the design of Herod the old enmity of Edom 
against Jacob seems to reappear. We are involun- 
tarily reminded of that murderous purpose, “I will 
slay my brother Jacob” (Gen. xxvii. 41), which Hsau 
relinquished in his own person, but bequeathed to 
his posterity (see the prophet Obadiah), and which 
attained its fulfilment in the progress of history. 
The same may be said of the blessing which Jacob 
| bestowed upon Esau; which also was most marked- 
ly fulfilled in the Idumean rule over Israel, except 
that the noble traits in the character of Esau—his 
honesty and uprightness—are no longer traceahle in 
the cruel and crafty Idumeean dynasty. 

5. The antagonism between the Maccabees and 
the Herodians belongs to the great tragic contrasts 
in the history of the kingdom of God. The most 
touching incident in this drama is the sad fate of 
Mariamne, the Asmonean princess, whom Herod 
married, passionately loved, but sacrificed to hig 
suspicions. Rickert (the poet), in his Herod, well 
describes the Hellenizing and worldly spirit of this 
prince, who covered even Palestine with Greek 
names. The policy of these two dynasties may well 
serve as a beacon to the nations of Christendom. I 


followed by the Byzantine court that of the Herodi 
ans is too well known in modern times as Macchia 
vellianism. 

6. The contrast between the faith of the Gentiles 


the policy of the Maccabees was at a later period © 
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and the unbelief of the Jews, here presented in its 
leading features, has been fully verified in the course 
of history. See Rom. ix.-xi. The Gospel of the 
Epiphany is also the Gospel of Missions to the 
Heathen. 

7. Heaven and earth, as it were, move around 
the holy child as around their centre. But this cen- 
(re repels whatever is dark and evil by the same 
sorce with which it attracts every germ of what is 
aoble and holy. 

8. The higher and spiritual import attaching to 
che designation, “King of the Jews,” appears even 
from the conduct of Herod. In his mind, the ex- 
pression is evidently equivalent with Messiah, and 
connected with spiritual rather than with temporal 
functions; otherwise the inquiry of the magi would 
have been treated as sedition. ; 

9. For a time it was thought that the holy child 
had been put to death in Bethlehem, or else that He 
had forever quitted the scene and settled in Egypt. 
Next we find Him growing up in obscurity at Naza- 
reth. Thus Christ may be regarded as the Prince 
of outcast children, such as Ishmael, Moses, Cyrus, 
Romulus, ete. 

10. On the spread of the knowledge of Christ 
among the Persians and Mohammedans, comp. Heub- 
ener, p: 17: 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The salvation of the world in the form of a child 

-1. concealed, and yet well known; 2. a child hated 
and feared, yet longed for and loved; 3. signally de- 
spised, and yet marvellously honored; 4. beset by 
extreme dangers, and yet kept in perfect safety.—The 
oly child viewed as the moving centre of the world 
in motion,—1. setting everything in motion; 2. at- 
tracting all that is congenial; 38. repelling all that is 
hostile. Christ had come to the wise men before 
they came to Him,—or the mysterious working of 
prevenient grace.—The threefold knowledge of Christ 
in the Gentile world: 1. Information by tradition; 
2. a star in the sky; 38. the influence of the Spirit in 
the heart.—On the Gentile world also a star, if no 
brighter light, shed its lustre-—The star of heaven 
and the star of earth—In what sense are the wise 
men from the East to be regarded as really kings 
from the Gentile world?—In preaching to the 
heathen, let us bear in mind that there is a star in 
their firmament.—Let us go and meet the Gentiles — 
Even the best among the heathen may serve as evi- 
dence of the spiritual destitution and need of the 
heathen world.—The ciearest light among the 
neathen is but starlight—Candid philosophy must 
lead to Christ.—Genuine science, if true to its aim, 
points to the centre of all knowledge.—Every depart- 
ment of knowledge a mere potsherd, unless complet- 
ed by faith.—Nature’s testimony to Christ. 1. The 
various stages in nature tending wpward to what is 
spiritual, or to Christ. 2. By the travailing and 
groaning in pain of all nature, she points forward 
to salvation in Christ. 38. Through the varied im- 
agery and symbols of nature, she points homeward to 
the spirit—How everything replies to the inquiry: 
Where is He that has been born King of the Jews? 
1, Scripture. 2. The scribes. 3. Even the enemies 
of the King Himself. 4. The star in the sky. 5. 
The convictions of the heart.-—Infimte importance 
of the question: Where is the new-born King of the 
Jews? 1. Its deep meaning. 2. The eager interest 
attaching to it. 8. The glorious hope connected 
nith it,—The glory of the King of the Jews, 1. He 


6. 


is the King of the Jews, or the Messiah; 2. the King 
of all nations, or the Saviour of the world; 3. the 
King of kings and Lord of lords.—Jesus is still the 
King of the Jews,—a watchword for our missionary 
enterprise.—The King of the Jews is not to be found 
at Jerusalem, the city of the King.—The alarm of a 
tyrant spreads terror among his subjects.—Even in- 
quiry after Christ alarms an unbelieving world.—The 
hatred of the wicked must serve as testimony to the 
truth of the Gospel.—Herod consulting Scripture as 
if it had been a heathen oracle.—The value of lifclesa 
orthodoxy, and the worthlessness of lifeless theologi 
ans.—Those who are near are often afar off, and 
those who are afar off near.—The callous and un 
moved guides to Bethlehem.—Without the light ot 
Scripture, all the stars in the sky will not suffice to 
clear away our darkness.—If we but truly know that 
Christ has come, we shall soon learn where He is to 
be found.—The Gentile magi and the Jewish scribes. 
1, The former obtain, by their star, the Scriptures 
also; the latter lose, with the Scriptures, also the 
star. 2. The former become scribes (or learned ir 
the Scriptures) in the best sense; the latter magi, in 
the worst sense.—Jerusalem and Bethlehem, former- 
ly and now.—Bethlehem and Nazareth.—Inconsisten- 
cy in the character of Herod. 1. Belief in the letter 
of Scripture. 2. Unbelief in the spirit of Scripture. 
—The evil craft. of Herod, and the pious simplicity 
of the magi.—Hypocrisy as the shadow of faith in 
the world. 1, It accompanies faith, as the shadow 
the substance. 2. It is a proof of the existence of 
faith, as the shadow is of the substance. 38. It van- 
ishes before faith, as the shadow before the sub- 
stance.—The devices of hypocrisy in their might and 
in their impotence. 1. They are mighty in the 
world. 2. They become powerless before the power 
of God.—Hypocrisy in its two most hideous forms: 
1. As unprincipled religious policy; 2. as unprin- 
cipled political religiousness.—The road to Christ, 
and the decisive conflicts by the way: 1. It is always 
a long journey; 2. it always continues the grand 
question ; 3. it is always a path of severe self-denial ; 
4, always a path full of dangers; 5. always a path 
abounding in obstacles; 6. always the only path to 
the true goal_—Recompense of perseverance in the 
path to Christ—great joy.—The star always rests 
over the place where Christ is——“ And they wen 
into the house.” 1, What is suggested to us by the 
house? 2. What is suggested by those who enter- 
ed? 38. What is suggested by their entering ?—The 
homage of the wise men a sudden outburst of heart- 
felt blessed faith; 1. In their beholding Christ; 2. in 
their falling down and doing obeisance; 3. in their 
cordial homage, indicated by the noblest gifts——The 
homage of the wise men indicating the order and 
succession of believing experience. 1. We behold. 
2. We falidown. 8. We present gifts.—The hom. 
age of the wise men a picture of genuine and matur- 
ed faith. 1. Vision issuing in humiliation and godly 
sorrow. 2. Adoration issuing in the joy of faith. 
3. Perseverance of faith issuing in self-dedication and 
works of love—The child with Mary, his mother; 
but not Mary, the mother, with her child (Maryola- 
try).—The offerings of a grateful faith; gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh: 1. as the noblest, 2. the most 
varied, 8. the most significant gifts.—The offering of 
a grateful hand, an expression of the dedication o1 
the heart.—The earthly gifts of Christian gratitude 
reflecting the heavenly gift of the Lord.—We are t« 
offer unto the Lord that which we have.—Propheti¢ 
dreams in the history of the kingdom of God.—Bless 
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ed faith, with its songs of the night.—The sleep of 
the pious more profitable than the vigils of godless 
craftiness.—The discoveries of faith are not meant 
for Herod nor for such as he.-—The marvellous man- 
ner in which spiritual inguiry is directed from the 
native darkness of this world to the light of our eter- 
nal home.—God’s guidance is always toward Christ. 
—If God guide us, we shall always and certainly 
reach the goal.—The blessed return home.—Signifi- 
cance of Christ’s first possession in connection with 
His first flight. It came, 1. at the right time; 2. 
into the proper hands; 3. for the right purpose.— 
The first property of the Church in its significance 
with reference to all Church property in the world: 
1. It should be regarded as belonging to Christ; 2. 
it should be applied to the service of Christ; and 
thus, 8. become a true blessing from Christ.—Divine 
providence most clearly manifesting itself in its care 
over the life of Christ.—Christianity universal in its 
nature and aim. It comprehends: 1. heaven and 
earth; 2. nature and Scripture; 3. the Gentiles and 
the Jews; 4. the heart and the life; 5. redemption 
and judgment. 

Heubner :—Christ in the cradle was the terror of 
an unjust monarch on his throne—The kings and 
governments of this world may well tremble, and 
feel themselves insecure, if they are hostile to Christ. 
- Christ is still both the hope of the pious, and the 
terror of the wicked, whose conscience everywhere 
apprehends an avenger, and is alarmed by every 
passing event.—The living Saviour always puts old 
Adam in terror, and threatens to drive him from his 
throne.—Inconsistencies in the character of Herod: 
Faith in the letter of Scripture,—resistance to God’s 
decrees.—We have here an instance of persons who 
point out Christ to others, without going to Him 
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themselves——who teach others the way of salva‘ion 
without entering on it themselves.—The wickea em 
ploy religion only as a means for their own endss.— 
The most blessed discovery of all is to have found 


_Christ.—Edification to be derived from the history 


of the wise men. They were, 1. wise men—philos 
ophers: Thus should all who are truly wise, ete, 
2. Rich and noble: Thus should all the great of the 
earth, etc, 8. Strangers from a strange countrys 
Thus we who are near to Christ, etc. 4. They saw 
Christ only as a child in His lowliness; we, on the 
contrary, etc. 5, They followed a small star; but 
our light is, etc. 6. They had a long and arduous 
journey to accomplish; but we scarce require to 
move a single step.—The glory shed on Jesus by 
the arrival of the wise menHe who follows the 
feeble glimmerings of spiritual light, will receive di- 
vine guidance to perfect light—TZrue Occult Science, 

LireraTuRE: Two sermons on the Epiphany by 
St. Augustin and Gregory of Nazianzen, in Augusti: 
“Collection of Patristic Sermons,” vol. i., p. 100.— 
Luther’s “Sermon on the Gospel of the Three Kings” 
(the wise men).—Dispositions of Rambach, Reinhard, 
etc., in Schaller’s “ Homilet. Repert.,” p. 48.—F. 
Mallet: The Wise Men of the Hast. A Christmas 
Gift. Bremen, 1852 (10 Meditations). 

[Trench: Christ the Desire of all Nations, or the 
Unconscious Prophecies of Hvathendom. A Com- 
mentary on Matt. ii, 1-11. 4th ed., Cambridge, 
1854.—P. 8.] 

For Missionary Festivals: Christ the desire and 
oal of all nations—The star of the wise men.— 
Ahifeld: The Gentiles, too, shall walk in the light 
of Christ.— Uhle: The first Gentiles, who sought the 
Lord.—Rudelbach: The glory of the manifestation 
of Christ. 


B. Cuaprer II. 138-23 (Luke ii, 40-52). ; 
(The Gospel for the Sunday after New Year or Day of Circumeision.) 


And when they were departed, behold, the [an] angel of the Lord appeareth to Jo- 
seph in a dream, saying, Anse, and take the young child and his mother, and flee inte 
Egypt, and be thou there until I bring thee word: for Herod will seek the young 
child to destroy him. When he arose, he took the young child and his mother by 
night, and departed into Egypt, And was there until the death of Herod: that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have 1 
called my son. Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of [by] the wise men, 
was exceeding wroth, and sent forth, and slew all the children’ that were in Bethlehem, 
and in all the coasts thereof,’ from two years old and under, according to the time 
which he had diligently inquired of the wise men. Then was fulfilled that which was 
spoken by Jeremy’ the prophet, saying, In Rama was there a voice heard,‘ lamentation, 
and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be 
comforted, because they are not. But when Herod was dead, behold, an angel of the 
Lord appeareth in a dream to Joseph in Egypt, Saying, Arise, and take the young child 
and his mother, and go into the land of Israel: for they are dead which [who] sought 
the young child’s life. And he arose, and took the young child and his mother, and 
came into the land of Israel. But when he heard that Archelaus did reign [reigned] 
in Judea in the room of his father Herod, he was afraid to go thither: notwithstand- 
ing, [and] being warned of God in a dream, he turned aside into the parts of Galilee: 
And he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth: that it might be fulfi:.ed which was 
spoken by the prophets, He shall be called a Nazarene. 

1 Ver. 16.—[Better: all the male children, mavras Tovs maidas. Lange: alle Knaben.—P. 8.] 
1 Ver. 16.—[In all its borders, in ali the neighborhood.] 3 Ver. 17.—[Jeremiah.] 


« Ver. 18.—[Proper order: A voice was heard im R, Comp. Jer. xxxi.15. The best editions omit Spivos «ak 
lamentation and.—P, 8.] 


co 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 13. Behold, an angel of the Lord ap- 
peareth.—Though the wise men had withdrawn 
from the influence ot Uerod, the child was still in 
danger. It may be presumed that the wise men and 
the child’s parents had conversed together about 
Herod, and that the magi had begun to entertain 
strong suspicions of his intentions. Probably Jo- 
seph and Mary were to some extent relieved when 
the wise men left the country without returning to 
Herod. Still, the anxious vigilance of Joseph con- 
tinued unabated ; and it may be regarded as an evi- 
dence of his devotedness, that he again received in- 
struction and direction by a vision im a dream. He 
did not hesitate for a moment, but immediately fled 
with the child and its mother. 

Vers. 14, 15. Egypt was the only possible place 
of refuge. It was situated near the southern frontier 
of Judea. Following this direction, the fugitives at 
once withdrew to a distance from Jerusalem. Fre- 
quented roads led through the desert into Egypt. 
|There they would find a large and more liberal Jew- 
Ish community under the protection of a civilized 
government. The supposition that this account was 
invented for the purpose of fulfilling the passage in 
Hosea xi. 1 (which, in the text, is quoted in accord- 
ance with the original Hebrew), is entirely incompat- 
ible with the scope and meaning of the narrative. 
Even supposing the story to be legendary, it would 
have ill accorded with the anxiety of Joseph and 
Mary about the child to represent them as undertak- 
ing a journey for the purpose of fulfilling a prophe- 
cy: especially one which, in its literal sense, referred 
to the bringing of Israel out of Egypt (comp. Ex. iv. 
22; Jer. xxxi. 9). The Septuagint translation has 
ra téxva avrov (of Israel). As, however, the flight 
and the return had really taken place, the Evangel- 
ist, whose attention was «{ways directed to the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, might very properly call attention 
to the fact, that even this prediction of Hosea had 
been fulfilled. And, in truth, viewed not as a verbal 
but as a typical prophecy, this prediction was fulfill- 
ed by the flight into Egypt. Israel of old was called 
out of Egypt as the son of God, inasmuch as Israel 
was identified with the Son of God. But now the 
Son of God Himself was called out of Egypt, who 
came out of Israel as the kernel from the husk. 
When the Lord called Israel out of Egypt, it was 
with special reference to His Son; that is, in view 
of the high spiritual place which Israel was destined 
to occupy. In connection with this, it is also impor- 
tant to bear in mind the historical influence of Egypt 
on the world at large. Ancient Greek civilization— 
nay, in a certain sense, the imperial power of Rome 
itself—sprung from Egypt; in Egypt the science of 
Christian theology and Christian monasticism origin- 
ated; from Egypt proceeded the last universal con- 
queror; out of Egypt came the typical son of God to 
found the theocracy; and thence also the true Son 
of God, to complete the theocracy.—According to 
yradition, Christ stayed at Matarea in Egypt, in the 
vicinity of Leontopolis, where, at a later period, the 
Jewish temple of Onias stood.—See Schubert’s Reise 
‘n das Morgenland, ii. p. 179. 

Ver. 16. That he was mocked, éveraly@n— 
outwitted, made a fool of.—The word is frequently so 
used in the Septuagint. ‘The expression is here 
employed from Herod’s point of view.” 

From two years old, dd dierois, 8¢. wadds.— 
From two years old down to the youngest male child 
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on the breast. It follows that the star had been seen 
by the wise men for about two years before their ar. 
rival at Jerusalem. The massacre of the children at 
Bethlehem has been regarded as a myth, chiefly be. 
cause Josephus makes no mention of it. Thus even 
Meyer doubts the historical truth of this narrative, 
since Josephus always relates circumstantially all the 
cruelties perpetrated by Herod (Antig. xv. 7, 8, etc.). 
But that he recorded so many, scarcely implies that 
he meant to relate every instance of his cruelty. It 
is further argued, that, if the massacre had “ been a 
historical fact, it would, on account of the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, certainly have been men- 
tioned by the Jewish historian.” We infer the op- 
posite. From the peculfarity of the occurrence, it 
would have been impossible to mention it without 
furnishing a more direct testimony, either for or 
against the Christian faith, than Josephus wished to 
bear. The supposition that the massacre was not 
openly and officially ordered, but secretly perpetrated 
by banditti in the employ of Herod (see Leben Jesu, 
ii. p. 112), is not “gratuitous,” but suggested by the 
text (AdOpa jxpiBwoe ; amoorelAas avcidev) Not 
that we draw any inference from the confused ao- 
count in Macrobius * (see Meyer, p. 174); the Gos- 
pel narrative can, however, easily dispense with it. 

Vers. 17, 18. Then was fulfilled, etc.—The 
prediction in Jer. xxxi. 15 is here quoted freely from 
the Septuagint. This is anothe: fulfilment of a typ- 
ical, not of a literal, prophecy. The passage prima- 
rily refers to the deportation of the Jews to Babylon, 
Rachel, the ancestress of Benjamin, who was buried 
near Bethlehem, is introduced as issuing from her 
grave to bewail the captivity of her children. The 
sound of her lamentations is carried northward be- 
yond Jerusalem, and heard at Rama—a fortress of 
Israel on the frontier toward Judah, where the cap- 
tives were collected. The meaning probably is, that 
the grief caused by this deportation, and the conse 
quent lamentations of the female captives, was such 
as to reach even the heart of the ancestress of Ben- 
jamin (which here includes also Judah), As used 
by Jeremiah, it was, therefore, a figurative expression 
for the deep sorrow of the exiled mothers of Judah. 
But in the massacre of the infants of Bethlehem this 
earlier calamity was not only renewed, but its de- 
scription verified in the fullest and most tragic man- 
ner. Rachel’s children are not merely led into exile ; 
they are destroyed, and that by one who called him- 
self King of Israel. Accordingly, Rachel is intro- 
duced as the representative of the mothers of Beth- 
lehem lamenting over their children (Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, and many others). The picture of Ra- 
chel herself issuing from the grave and raising a 
lament, indicates that the greatest calamity had now 
befallen Judah.—The words @p7jvos «al are wanting 
in Codd. B.Z., ete., and in several translations. 

Ver, 20, They are dead who, efc.—In the vi- 
sion a scriptural expression is usea, Ex. iv. 19, which 
must have been familiar to Joseph. On the horrible 
death of Herod, amid alternate designs of revenge 
and fits of despair, comp. Joseph, Antig. xvii. 18, 
1; 9,38; De Bello Jud. 1, 33. He died at the ags 
of 70, in the 37th year of his reign. 

Ver, 22. But when he heard that Archelaus, 
ete.—After the death of Herod, his kingdom was di- 
vided among his three sons by Augustus. Archelaus 


* Of Augustus: ‘Cum audisset, inter pueros, quos in Sy 
ria Herodes, rex Judaeorum intra bimatum jussit interfel 
filium quoque ejus occisum, ait, melius est Herodis porcum 
esse, quam filium.’’ 
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obtained Judea, Idumaa, and Samaria; Herod Anti- 
pas, Galilee and Perea; Philip, Batanea, Trachonitis, 
and Auranitis. Herod and Philip received the title of 
Tetrarch. Archelaus obtained at first the designation 
of Ethnarch (Joseph. Antig. xvii. 11,4). The title of 
King was to be afterward conferred on him if he de- 
served it by his services. But, nine years after his ac- 
cession, Augustus banished him, in consequence of the 
complaints of the Jews about his cruelty, to Vienne 
in Gaul, where he died (Antig. xvii. 18, 2; De Bello 
Jud. ii. 7, 3). Like his father, Archelaus was a sus- 
picious and cruel tyrant. Accordingly, Joseph was 
afraid to remain in Judea with the holy child. Ap- 
plying to the Lord for guidance, he was directed, in 
another dream, to settle in Galilee. This was the 
fourth revelation with which he was honored. It 
implies that a high tone of spirituality pervaded his 
soul. The ever-watchful solicitude of Joseph for the 
safety of the child of promise might serve as the nat- 
ural groundwork for these communications, while 
the repeated revelations vouchsafed during his noc- 
turnal thoughts show that a providentia specialissi- 
sma watched over the lite of the Divine child. Such 
prophetic dreams exhibit the connection and co- 
operation of a special Divine providence with the 
most anxious vigilance on the part of the servants 
of God. Nor must,we forget the connection between 
the devotedness of Joseph and the fond anxiety of 
Mary.—These four dreams occurred at considerable 
intervals of time. 

Ver, 23. A city called Nazareth.—The town 
was situated in Lower Galilee, in the ancient terito- 
ry of the tribe of Zebulon (Lightfoot, Hore Hebr. p. 
918), tu the south of Cana, not far from Mount Ta- 
bor. It lay in a rocky hollow among the mountains, 
and was surrounded by beautiful and grand scenery. 
The modern Nazareth is a small, but pretty town. 
According to Robinson, it has three theusand inhab- 
itants (see Schubert iii. 169 ; Robinson, iii. 421, Eng. 
ed. ii, 833 ; and other books of travels). Compare 
also the article in Winer and other Encycls. The 
name of Galilee was derived from 5453 , Which orig- 
inally signifies a circle,—hence (‘alilee, the circuit or 
surrounding country. The whole country received 
its name from the district, which was afterward 
named (/pper Galilee, as distinguished from Lower 
Galilee. Accordingly, in common conversation, the 
term Galilee was used to denote Upper Galilee, or 
the Galilee par excellence. This explains such. ex- 
pressions as Matt. iv. 12 and John iv. 48. One 
might be said to go from Nazareth to Galilee, just as 
we might speak of travelling from Berlin to Prussia 
(Proper), or from Geneva to (the interior of) Swit- 
zerland. “The word Nazareth is supposed to be 
derived from "%), surculus, virgultum, as the sur- 
rounding district abounds in brushwood or shrubs ; 
Burckhardt, ‘ Reisen,’ ii. 583 (Matt. ii, 23 is an allu- 
sion to "3, surculus, in Isa. xi. 1, which Hofmann, 
in his ‘ Weissagung,’ ii. 64, denies on insufficient 
grounds).” Winer. 

He shall be called a Nazarene.—As the 
word Nazarene is not employed in any prophetic 
passage of the Old Testament to designate the Mes- 
siah, various explanations have been proposed :—1. 
According to Jerome, some “eruditi Hebrei’ had 
before his time traced the term to the expression "¥3 , 
eprout, in Isa. xi. 1, by which the Messiah is desig- 
nated; which view is followed by many molern ex- 
positors, as also by Piscator and Casaubon Heng- 
wtenberg, in his Christology, ii. 1, supports this ex- 


planation, by showing that the original name of the 
place was "X¥3, and not M7%2, 2. Chrysostom, 
and many others after him, consider the words in 
question a quotation from a prophetic book now lost, 
But in quoting from the Old Testament, the inspired 
penmen evidently regarded the Old Testament canon 
as closed, and referred only to books which had been 
received into it. This also disposes of the opinior 
that, 3. The quotation is from some apocryphal book 
(Gratz, Ewald). Still more untenable is, 4. the ne 
tion that the term Nazarene is equivalent to 9773. 
For Jesus was neither a Nazarite (Matt. xi. 19), nor 
is He so called in any prophetic passage. This 
vague conjecture is rendered even more improbable 
by the suggestion of Ewald, that the quotation was 
taken from a lost apocryphal book, in which the 
Messiah was represented at His first appearance as a 
Nazarite, and that from this verbal similarity the 
Evangelist had derived his reference to Nazareth 
5. Some commentators have given up the idea of 
verbal reference. They argue that the expression 
Nazarene was used by tiie Jews to designate a slight 
ed person; and the Messiah is represented as suck 
in Ps. xxii., Isa. liii. (Michaelis, Paulus, Rosenmiiller, 
etc.; comp. the author’s Leben Jesu, vol. ii. p. 48). 
This, or the explanation (1) proposed by Jerome, 
seems the most likely. Meyer supports the allusion 
to \%2 by referring to the similar expression N2X 
(Isa. iv. 2; Jer. xxiii, 5, xxxiii. 15; Zech. iii. 8, vi. 
12), which would also account for the use of the 
plural number—“‘spoken by the prophets.” But it 
seems to us impossible to suppose that the allusion 
of the Evangelist should have been based merely on 
the similarity, and not on the meaning of the two 
words. Such a view could neither be reconciled 
with the suggestion of Meyer about Zemach, nor 
would it tally with Isa. xi. 1, where the term "33 
is used only in allusion to, but not as a designation 
of the Messiah; so that the idea of a mere verba} 
fulfilment is out of the question. The conclusion at 
which we have arrived is, that the title Nazarene 
bears reference to the outward lowliness of the Mes- 
siah ; accordingly, the “2, in Isa. xi. 1 is analogous 
to the expressions used in Isa. lili, 2, and to other 
descriptions of the humble appearance of the Mes- 
siaa. In other words, the various allusions to the 
despised and humble appearance of the Messiah are, 
so to speak, concentrated in that ‘of Mezer. The 
prophets applied to Him the term branch or bush, in 
reference to His insignificance in the eyes of the 
world; and this appellation was specially verified 
when He appeared as an inhabitant of despised Naza 
reth, “the town of shrubs” (Leben Jesu, vol. ii. 120 
ff.). 

Meyer has recently repeated the assertion, that, accord - 
ing to the account of Matthew, Bethlehem, and not Nazar 
reth, was the original residence of Joseph and Mary; and 
that, in this respect, there is a discrepancy between Matthew 
and Luke. This commentator controverts the view of Ne 
ander, Ebrard, Hotfmann, and others, who have successfully, 
as we think, reevaciied the statements of the two Evange- 
lists (see Leben Jesu. ji, 122). In reply, it may be sufficient 
to say, that in all probability Joseph and Mary deemed it 
their duty to reside at|Bethlehem after the birth of Jesug 
until otherwise directed, more especially as the magi had 
been directed to Bethlehem in their search after the Messiah. 
Indeed, Matthew himself furnishes the key for solving tne 
apparent difficulty, when he mentions it as a new cireum- 
stance that the birth of Christ took place “at Bethlehem.” 
A discrepancy could only have been alleged if Joseph and 
Mary had, in the first chapter, been represented as residing 
at Bethlehem. On the other hand, it is easy to account for 


the special notice of the town of Nazareth in the passage be: 
fore us, as the Evangelis’ wished to call attention to the cir 
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sums'ance of Christ’s residence at Nazareth, and to the pro- 
_phetic allusions thereto. 

The following appears to have been the chronological 
ordur of events:—Soon after the birth of Christ the wise 
men arrived from the East. This was followed by the flight 
into Egypt, and the sojourn there, which must have been 
very brief, as Herod’s death occurred soon afterward. The 
presentation in the temple must haye taken place after the 
return, as, according to the law, it could not occur before 
the fortieth day, but did not necessarily take place on that 
day. After the presentation, Joseph and Mary settled in 
Galilee; and there, at Nazareth, the Lord resided for thirty 
vears (see my Leben Jesu, vol. ii. 110). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Joseph’s dreams, in which angelic communica- 
tions were made for the deliverance of the holy child, 
afford us a glimpse into the spiritual nature of man, 
and into the spiritual world beyond. A contest en- 
sues between the kingdom of light and the kingdom 
of darkness about the holy child. The craft of Herod 
assumes the form of satanic rage. The Jewish scribes 
have been successfully duped by him, and made sub- 
servient to the purposes of the tyrant. By their 
scriptural reply to his inquiry they have unconscious- 
ly delivered the infant Messiah into the power of the 
crafty monarch. But the deep and earnest spiritual- 
ity of the pious heathen worshippers proved sufficient 
to defeat his plans. Warned of God in a dream, 
they escaped from the meshes of his iniquitous poli- 
cy. By an unusual route they returned into their own 
sountry, and, to appearance, the holy child was safe. 
But Herod’s fury knew no bounds. The thought of 
having been outwitted by the magi was an additional 
incitement to wreak his vengeance on the object of 
their veneration. He now employed a band of ruffi- 
ans as the instruments of his last desperate attempt 
on the life of Jesus. No doubt he expected that in 
the slaughter of the infants of Bethlehem the infant 
Jesus would perish. Thus did the kingdom of dark- 
hess put forth its utmost efforts, which, on the other 
hand, were counteracted by those of the kingdom of 
light. But if the powers of darkness proceed warily, 
those of light act still more warily. The calculations 
of a sleepless policy were baffled by the sleep of the 
pious. On the nature and significancy of dreams, 
see Schubert’s Symbolik des Trawmes; and the 
author’s dissertation entitled: “Von dem zwiefachen 
Bewusstsein,” etc., in the “ Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir 
christliche Wissenschaft und christliches Leben,” Ber- 
lin, 1851, N. 30 ff. On angelical communications, 
see the author’s Leben Jesu, i. 48. 

In regard to the influence of the spiritual world 
on the human mind, the following principle may be 
laid down: The more vividly the soul is roused in its 
inmost being by wants and perplexities around, the 
more are we prepared for influences from the spirit- 
ual world, good or evil, according to the spiritual 
condition of the soul. Again, in proportion as the 
spiritual condition of the soul is undeveloped, though 
earnest in its aspirations after God, or as a person is 
engrossed with cares and toils in the ordinary course 
of his life, the more likely is the influence of the 
spiritual world to be felt in dreams and visions of the 
night. As instances in point, we may here refer to 
the ecstatic state of Hagar, of Gideon, of Mary Mag- 
dalene, of the Christian martyrs in the Primitive 
Church, of the French Camisardes, [the Scotch Cov- 
enanters|, the Jansenists, and others. 

2. The anxious care of Joseph for the safety of 
the child and its mother may be regarded as a proof 
that Divine Providence always raises up faithful ser- 
vacis to protect and to promote His own kingdom, 
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and with it the spiritual welfare of mankind. But 
in this instance the salvation of the world was con 
nected with the safety of a babe, threatened by the 
craft of a despot, whose dagger had on no other oo 
casion missed its mark. Hence the care of Provi 
dence for the safety of this child was unremitting: 
Joseph’s vigilance did not cease even in his sleep, 
while the mother’s solicitude was undoubtedly stil 
more eager. Every other consideration seems see: 
ondary to that of the safety of the child. Thus hag 
the Lord ever prepared instruments for His work. 
By God’s grace, devoted and faithful servants have 
never been wanting in the world, and the King Hter- 
nal has always had His faithful ones. 

3. The tractate of Lactantius, de morte perseew- 
torum,-commences with an account of the death of 
Herod. It is a tale of persecution and retribution, 
renewed in every age. 

4, The mysterious import of Egypt in the world’s 
history appears constantly anew. “‘ Out of Egypt 
have I called My son,” is an expression which perx- 
vades the whole course of history. But this calling 
implies not only the Son’s residence in Egypt, but 
also his departure from it. 

5. The wail of Rachel is here a symbol of the 
sympathy of the theocracy in general, called forth by 
the sufferings inflicted by the outward representatives 
of the theocracy on its genuine children. The wai! 
of Rachel is renewed in the Church as often as the 
witnesses of the truth are put to death by carnal and 
worldly men, who profess to be the representatives 
of the Church. 

6. We do not include the slaughtered infants of 
Bethlehem in the number of Christian martyrs prop- 
erly so called, as they did not of their own free choice 
and will bear testimony to the Saviour.* They per- 
ished simply because they were male children—chil- 
dren of Bethlehem, under two years of age. Still, 
they have been justly considered the prototypes of 
Christian martyrdom (east of the Innocents, Dee. 
28), as they were cut off, 1. in their innocency; 2. as 
children of Bethlehem, and children of the promise ; 
3. from hatred to Christ; 4. for the purpose of with- 
drawing attention from the flight of the holy child, 
and to secure His safety in Egypt. 

7. Nazareth is the perpetual symbol of the out- 
ward lowliness and humble condition of Christ and 
of Christianity in the world. It is the emblem of 
that poverty which apparently so ill accords with the 
exalted nature of, and the depth of spiritual life 
brought to light by, the Gospel. But what to the 
world seems unfitting, is in reality, and in the sight 
of God, most fitting; for Christianity is based and 
reared on deepest humility. Hence the path by 
which God leads His elect is first downward, and 
then upward; both the descent and the ascent in- 
creasing as they proceed, as we see in the history of 
Jacob, of Joseph, of Moses, of David, and of others. 
The prophets were fully and experimentally acquaint- 
ed with this fundamental principle of the Divine gov 
ernment. Hence they prophesied of the lowliness 


* [The Church distinguishes and celebrates a threefold 
martyrdom : 1. martyrdom both in will and in fact,—Fes- 
tival of St. Stephen the protomartyr, Dec. 26; 2. martyrdom 
in will, though not in fact,—Festival of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Dec. 27; 8. martyrdom én fact, though not in will,— 
The Innocents’ Day, Dec. 28. These three festivals follow 
Christmas, because Christian martyrdom was regarded as a 
celestial birth, which is the consequence of Christ’s terrestrial 
birth. Christ was born on earth that His saints might be 
born in heaven.—On the Holy Innocents compare the old 
poem of Prudentius: Salwete flores martyrwm, and Johe 
Keble’s Christian Year, p. 47.—P. 8.] 
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of the Messiah during the earlier period of His life, 
of His subsequent humiliation, and of His death at 
the conclusion of His earthly career. 

8. In the life of children, as in that of mechanics 
and laborers, the mind is taken up during the day 
with surrounding objects. Hence their inner life dur- 
ing the night is more widely awake and susceptible 
to dreams and visions. This is the basis for the 
prophetic dreams of Joseph in the Old Testament, 
and Josepk in the New. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The homage which Christ receives is the ground 
of his persecution and sufferings; but persecution 
and sufferings always lead to more abundant glory. 
—The wise of this world are unable to protect Jesus 
and His Church. For this purpose God employs His 
heavenly messengers, and His despised children on 
earth.—Divine Providence brought to nought all the 
designs of the wicked against the life of the holy 
ohild.—Children as under the protection of angels.— 
Warning angel-voices during the course of our life — 
Obedience to the voice of the Spirit.—Joseph’s awak- 
ening in the morning. A short time before, he had 
cisen to vindicate the mother : he now rises to rescue 
the child with its mother.—How the whole day is 
blessed when commenced with faith and obedience. 
—Joseph the model of all foster-parents.—Sacrifices 
for the Lord are the noblest gain.—The holy flight 
of the Lord in its happy results.—The holy with- 
drawal of the Lord the emblem of every holy with- 
drawal: 1. of that of the Old Testament prophets ; 
2. of that of Christians; 8. of the spiritual with- 
drawal from the world in the inner life-—Egypt, the 
land of tombs, the cradle of God’s people—The per- 
secuted Church of God ever at home with the Lord : 
1, in flight; 2. in the desert; 3. in a strange land. 
—The Lord continues, while all who rise against Him 
perish.—The children of Bethlehem as types of Chris- 
tian martyrdom. 1. They are, so to speak, the seal 
of the faith of Old Testament believers in the Mes- 
siah. 2. They confirm the faith of believers in all 
time coming.—Christ among the children of Bethle- 
hem. 1. They die for Him, in order to live for Him. 
2. He lives for them, in order to die for them.—No 
expenditure of blood and tears can be too great for 
the rescue of Jesus: 1. beeause His life is the ran- 
som of the world; 2. because His life transforms 
every sacrifice of blood and of tears into life and 
blessedness.—The death of children is of deep im- 
port in God’s sight—Lamentation in the Church of 
God. a. The cry of Abel for vengeance; 6. Rachel’s 
cry of sorrow; c. Jesus’ cry of love.-—‘ They are 
dead which sought the young child’s life.’ Thus it 
was (1) formerly. Thus it is (2) still. Thus it will 
be (3) at the end of time.—Archelaus his father’s 
son. 1. Personal guilt; 2. hereditary guilt; 3. the 
judgment.—The savor of despotism banishes happi- 
ness from the land.—Christ the Nazarene: 1. as an 
inhabitant of the earth; 2. as an inhabitant of Ju- 
dea; 8. as an inhabitant of Galilee ; 4. as an inhab- 
itant of Nazareth; 5. as the carpenter’s son even in 
Nazareth.—The lowliness of Jesus prefigured His 
humiliation, but also His exaltation—The obscurity 
of Christ, implying, 1. His ignominy: 2. His safety ; 
8. His ornament.—Jesus the great teacher of humil- 


ity. The thirty years of Christ’s obscurity the foun 
dation of His three years’ manifestation.—The inward 
unfolding of Christ had to be guarded from the in- 
fluences of a corrupt world, and of corrupt ecclesias- 
tical institutions.—Christ the Divine nursling under 


the fostering care, 1. of pious maternal love; 2. of 


the anxious solicitude of God’s hidden ones; 3. of 
nature in all its beauty and grandeur.—Christians as 
Nazarenes in the train of the Nazarene.—Nazareta 
itself usually does not know the Nazarene.—The hea 
venly youth of the Lord a mystery of the earth.— 
The glory of God in the lowliness of Christ.—The 
Joseph-dreams in the Old and the New Testament. 
Starke :*—Joy and suffering are ut all times next- 
door neighbors. When faith is strengthened, trials 
generally ensue. The Lord knows how, at the right 
moment, to withdraw His own from danger, and how 
to anticipate the enemy.—God often wonderfully pro 
tects his own by small means and humble instru. 
mentalities, as he protected Jesus through the instru- 
mentality of Joseph, a carpenter.—W hoever will love 
the infant Christ must be prepared to endure, for His 
sake, every sort of tribulation—Jesus has sanctifie¢ 
even the afflictions of our childhood.—No sooner are 
we born again from on high, than persecution arise 
against us.—Rejoice, ye who suffer with Christ. 1 
Pet. iv. 13.—If thine own people will not bear thee, 
God will provide a place for thee even among stra: 
gers. Rey. xii. 4~-6.—Tyrants must die, and thy suf: 
ferings will come to an end. Job v. 19.—What the 
enemies of the Church cannot accomplish by craft, 
they attempt to effect by force—If we suffer with 
Christ, we shall also reign with Him. 2 Tim. ii. 11. 
Heubner :—Providence watches over the life of 
the elect.— Augustin: O parvuli beati, modo nati, 
nondum tentati, nondum luctati, jam coronati.—The 
kingdom of light was from its very commencement 
assailed by the kingdom of darkness.—In times of 
suffering the disciples of Jesus have often been obliged 
to shelter their light in the retirement of secret asso- 
ciations, and in strange places of refuge.—Joseph an 
example of obedient trust in God amid signal dan- 
gers.— Duties are ours, events are God’s.” (Cecil.) 
—Herod a warning picture of a hardened, hoary sin- 
ner.—Mary the model of suffering mothers,—What 
trials a pious mother may have to endure !—The early 
death of pious children a token of Divine favor to- 
ward them.—The wickedness and violence of men 
are of short duration; God will always gain the day 
against them.—Let us affectionately remember what 
protection our heavenly Father has accorded us from 
our youth upward.—The wonderful guidance of God 
experienced by the pious. —Schleiermacher’s Predig- 
ten (vol. iv.): The narrative in the text a picture of 
sin, which ever attempts to arrest the progress of 
Christianity.— Wimmer: One Lord, one faith. . The 
misery of those who harden themselves, as apparent, 
1. in their anguish during life; 2. in the folly of all 
their measures ; 3. in their despair in death.—Rein- 
hard: On the dealings of God with our children. 


* [The Edinb. transl. uniformly has Starcke, following the 
first edition. But Dr. Lange, in the second ed., as also in 2» 
the other vols. of the Com., changed it into Starke. The 
difference in spelling arises from an inconsistency of Starke 
himself, or his printer, in the various volumes of the Synopsig 
Bibliothece Luegetice. His last mode of spelling, however 
was Starke, which is also etymologically more correct.< 
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FOURTH SECTION. 


ON ENTERING UPON HIS MINISTRY, JESUS REMAINED STILL UNKNOWN, EVEN TO THOSE 


WHO HAD HUMBLED THEMSELVES AND PROFESSED PENITENCE IN ISRAEL. IN THE 
BAPTISM UNTO REPENTANCE, HE RECEIVED HIS SOLEMN CONSECRATION UNT( 
DEATH; WHILE AT THE SAME TIME HE IS OWNED AND GLORIFIED BY THE FATHER 
AS HIS BELOVED SON, THE WHOLE BLESSED TRINITY SHEDDING THEIR LUSTRE 
AROUND HIM, AND HIS ADVENT BEING ANNOUNCED BY HIS SPECIAL MESSENGER 
JOHN. ’ 


Cuaprer III. (Mark i. 1-11; Luke iii. 1-22; John i. 19-84). 


Summary :—This section gives an account of John the Baptist as the forerunner of Jesus, and of his ministry, which com 


_ 
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menced by calling the people to repentance, and subjecting them to a general purification, preparatory to the advent o1 
the Messiah. His ministry culminated in the baptism of Christ Himself, whom John recognized by miraculous tokens 
from heaven, and proclaimed on this occasion as the Messiah. The section is divided into two parts: Jolin as forernn: 
ner of the Lord, and as preacher and baptist,—(1) in his relation to the people; (2) in his relation to the Lord Himself, 
or the baptism and glorifying of Jesus. We note the marked contrast between the baptism of Jesus and that of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. 


A. Cwaprer III. 1-12. 


In those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judea, And 
saying, Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. For this is he that was 
spoken of by the prophet Hsaias [Isaiah], saying, The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight. And the same 
John had his raiment of camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins; and his 
meat was locusts and wild honey. ‘Then went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judea, 
and all the region round about [the] Jordan, And were baptized of [by] him in [the] 
Jordan, confessing their sms. But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
come to his! baptism, he said unto them, O generation of vipers, who hath warned you 
to flee from the wrath to come? Bring forth therefore fruits meet for repentance: And 
think not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to [for] our father: for I say unto 
you, that God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. And now 
also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees: therefore every tree which bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. I indeed baptize you with [in] 
water unto repentance: but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes? I 
am not worthy to bear: he shall baptize you with [in] the Holy Ghost, and with fire: 
Whose fan zs in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge his [threshing-] floor, and 
gather his wheat into the garner; but he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire. 
1 Ver. 7,—[Lachmann and Tregelles omit avTouU; Tischendorf retains it.—P. §.] 

2 Ver, 11.—[Literally : swndais, i. e. soles merely, of wood or leather, bound under the feet; hence Swodnuata from 
But the O. Y. is more generally intelligible and may be retained.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 1, In those days, D7 0°70"3 , Ex. ii. 11, 
23; Isa. xxxviii. 1.—This indefinite mode of mark- 
ing time always refers to a preceding date. Here the 
-reference is to the residence of Jesus at Nazareth 
dvving the period of His obscurity; the contrast 
being all the more striking, when we bear in mind 
that during that season His inner life was maturing 
to the full glory of His theanthropic consciousness. 
(For other explanations of év rais nmuép. éx. comp. 
Meyer, p. 79.) 

From the narrative of Luke we learn that John 
the Baptist was about half a year older than Jesus. 
The dates between the commencement of Christ’s 
ministry and that of His forerunner also correspond. 
It is not probable that either John or Jesus would 
-have entered on their ministry before the completion 


of their thirtieth year, According to the law of 
Moses (Num. iv. 3, 47), the age of thirty was required 
for commencing the exercise of the priestly functions. 
The Levites (ch. viii. 24) could not enter on their 
duties before the age of twenty-five. Subsequently, 
however, this was reduced to the age of twenty (1 
Chron. xxiii, 24; 2 Chron. xxxi, 17), Although 
there was no law confining the exercise of the prophet: 
ie office either to a particular age, or even to the male 
sex, it seems natural that persons who claimed pub- 
lic authority as prophets would wait till they had 
attained the canonical age for the priesthood. On 
the other hand, neither John nor Jesus could have 
been more than thirty when they entered on their 
ministry. According to this calculation, Jesus must 
have commenced His public career in the year 780 
from the foundation of Rome (see Leben Jesu, vol. i. 
p- 161), and John a short time before. From Luke 
iii. 1, we infer ‘hat John began his ministry ‘w the 
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fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius. But Tiberius 
was associated in the empire two years before the 
death of Augustus, that is, about the year 765. Ac- 
cordingly, it is understood that Luke reckoned the 
reign of Tiberius from that year. This makes John’s 
ministry commence in 779. 

In the wilderness of Judah (Judg. i. 16; Josh. 
xv. 61).—It was also called Jeshimon, 1 Sam. xxiii. 
19; xxvi. 1, 8. It consisted of a rocky district in 
the eastern portion of the territory of the tribe of 
Judah, toward the Dead Sea. In this district the 
town of Engedi, and other places mentioned in the 
Old Testament, were situated, Josh. xv. 62; Judg. i. 
16. It terminated on the northwest in the wilder- 
ness of Thekoa; on the southeast in the wilderness 
of Engedi, the wilderness of Ziph, and the wilderness 
of Mara. See the corresponding art, in the Encyels. 
Tradition, however, attaches the designation of “the 
wilderness of John” not to the places where he ex- 
ercised his ministry, but to the district where from 
early youth he lived in retirement (Luke i. 80). This 
wilderness was situated’ amid the mountains of Ju- 
dea, about two hours to the southwest of Bethle- 
hem. The term “wilderness” (7372, as distin- 


guished from M273 , a steppe) was given to a dis- 
trict which was not regularly cultivated and inhabit- 
ed, but used for pasturage (from 735 , to drive), be- 
ing generally without wood and defective in water, 
but not entirely destitute of vegetation. 

John the Baptist.—The Hebr. name 4251", 
“the Lord graciously gave,” * is akin to the Phoenician 
and Punic bsa%2m., John, the son of Zacharias 
the priest, and of Elizabeth (Luke i.), a near kins- 
man of Jesus, and only six months older than He 
(Luke i. 36), was born, according to rabbinical tradi- 
tion, at Hebron, but according to modern expositors, 
at Jutta, in the tribe of Judah. From earliest child- 
hoed he was of a thoughtful disposition, and lived in 
retirement in the wilderness (Luke i. 80) as a Naz- 
arite (ver. 15), agreeably to the Divine ordinance. 
There the spiritual gifts with which he had been en- 
riched by the Holy Ghost, who had sanctified him 
from the womb, developed and took shape in con- 
formity with his high and holy calling to prepare the 
way for the Messiah. In his own person he embod- 
ied, so to speak, the Old Testament dispensation in 
its legal bearing, just as the Virgin Mary embodied 
and represented the evangelical aspect of the Old 
Testament as set forth in Abraham and the prophets. 
John was the personification of Old Testament right- 
eousness according to the law; Mary was the per- 
sonification of Old Testament faith in the promise, 
and of deep and earnest waiting for the promised 
galvation. Hence John appeared in Israel as the 
preacher of repentance, and the baptist. He com- 
menced his public ministry in the wilderness of Judea 
in the fifteenth year of the reign of the Emperor Tibe- 
rus, appearing in the garb, and following the manner 
of life, of a Nazarite. Summoning the people to re- 


* Ebe German Gotthold, Gottlieb.) 

t |Jobn represents also the prophetic or evangelical ele- 
ment of the Old Testament religion by pointing to “the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” He 
anited the spirit of Moses and that of Isaiah, and stood near- 
est to Christ, who was the end of the law and the promise. 
Hence he is called the greatest among those that are born of 
women, and yet, us still belonging to the preparatory dispen- 
sation of the Old Testament, less than the least in the king- 
dom of heaven (Matt. xi. 11). The comparison is not one of 
Soe merit, but of stand-point and official position— 
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pentance, he announced to them the near approrch 
of the kingdom of heaven (the kingdom of the Mes 
siah—Dan. ii. 44; vii. 18, 14). On the desert bankt 
of Jordan, in the solitary district near Jericho, he 
began what, from its special Divine appointment, and 
the prophetic authority with which it was adminis 
tered, was really a new ordinance—the baptism unto 
repentance, and admission into the kingdom of he» 
ven, with a view to the reception of the coming Mes 
siah. His baptism implied that the whole people 
were unclean, and, in their present condition, unfit 
for the kingdom of heaven (according to Haggai ii. 
14). So far as Israel was concerned, the rite origin 
ated in the Levitical lustration appointed for the un 
clean (Gen. xxxv. 2; Ex. xix. 10; Num. xix. 7; Ju- 
dith xii. 7; Joseph. de bello Jud. ii. 8,7; Wetstein 
in loc. ; Nork, Mythologisches Wérterbuch, Wasser 
taufe, etc.). But it also bore analogy to the symbol 
ical purifications, by water and otherwise, common 
among the various nations of the world, and to the 
baptism of Jewish proselytes,* viewing these cere- 
monies in the light of the predictions of the prophets 
(Hzek. xxxvi. 25; Isa. xliv. 3; Zech. xiii. 1). Thie 
baptism was administered by immersion, and net 
merely by sprinkling. It denoted purification by, 
not only washing, but by submitting to sufferings 
akin to death. So far as is known, this rite was not 
accompanied by the usual sacrifices ; but the deepest 
spiritual part of the sacrificial service—the confession 
of sins—preceded the immersion. This confession 
of sins, however, was not made over the head of an 
animal, as in the Levitical sin-offerings (Lev. xvi. 21; 
Num. y. 7), because the spiritual truth, that he who 
offered the sacrifice must himself be the sacrifice, or 
offer up himself, was nearing its grand realization. 
In one respect, however, the baptism of John resem- 
bled the sacrificial services of the priests, as John 
administered the rite of submersion himself; where. 
as, in ordinary lustrations, the person to be baptized 
sprinkled himself with the water of baptism. The 
immediate object of John’s baptism was to prepare 
the people for the Messiah and the kingdom of hea- 
ven (Matt. iii, 11); its final and highest object, the 
manifestation of the Messiah to His people (John i. 
81; see Leben Jesu, ii. 452; iii, 49). The Lord's 
manifestation to John, and the public witness of the 
Baptist to Jesus, as the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world, completed the prophetic mission 
of John. This appears from the fact, that henceforth 
the rite of baptism and the most distinguished of 
J anh disciples became connected with Jesus Him- 
self. 

Meanwhile John pursued his ministry even be- 
yond its goal, which had now been reached. His 
course was, in consequence, marked by some degree 
of hesitation, although his sole and earnest desire 


* This view was for a long time generally entertainea 
(for example, by Selden, Lightfoot, Danz, Ziegler, etc.); but 
has latterly been called in question hy Schneckenburger 
(* Das Alter der jud. Proselytentauye,” Berl. 1828), by 
Meyer, and others, on the ground that “ the earliest mention 
of baptism in the case of Jewish proselytes occurs in the 
Gemara Babyl. Jebamoth, 46, 2, while neither Philo, Jose- 
phus, nor the older Targums refer to such arite. It seema 
to have originated after the destruction of the temple. Bee 
fore that, proselytes were admitted by circumcision and the 
offering of a sacrifice, which latter, like every other sacrificy 
was preceded by a Levitical purification with water, which 
the proselyte administered to himself.” But this very lus- 
tration was the germ of the later baptism of proselytes, only 
that it formed an adjunct of circumcision, and not of the sac 
rifice which was offered. After the destruction of the tem 
ple, when sacrifices ceased, the rite of baptism ne¢essariy 
acquired much greater importance than formerly. 
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still was to prepare the way of the Lord, and to pro- 
mote His cause (John i. 36; iii. 23; Matt. xi. 3). 
But the manifest contrast between the baptism of 
Joun and that of the disciples of Jesus,—between 
John’s disciples and those of the Lord—between the 
rigid asceticism of the former, and the social, genial 
deportment of the latter,—suggested comparisons 
which, from the legal notions of the Jews, led to 
conclusions derogatory to the teaching of Christ, and, 
in the end, even to the rejection of both teachers. 
Besides, this contrast between the Old Testament 
type of righteousness and that of the New, subse- 
quently gave rise to odious dissensions, and at a later 
period induced some of the disciples of John to aban- 
don Jesus, and form a sect, which still waited for 
the coming of the Messiah, or even acknowledged 
John as its Messiah (see Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte 
i. 69). This result, however, the Baptist had not an- 
ticipated, when continuing the exercise of his minis: 
try. His sole and growing aim was to accelerate the 
triumph of Messiah’s kingdom. Hence his denuncia- 
tions of wickedness became more and more vehe- 
ment. His denunciation of the adulterous connec- 
tion between Herod Antipas and his brother Philip’s 
wife led to his imprisonment. Like his prototype at 
Horeb, he could not understand or fall in with the 
Divine arrangement of events. In order to bring 
about an immediate and full manifestation of judg- 
ment and vengeance, the Baptist now despatched his 
embassy to Jesus (Matt. xi.), to induce the Messiah 
at once to reveal His power. Such being his views 
and motives, the scene at Horeb was once more en- 
acted (1 Kings xix.). It was necessary that not only 
the contrast between the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, but the spiritual superiority of Jesus, should 
be fully exhibited. It was not in his intellectual dis- 
cernment, but through his feelings, that John erred 
in regard to Jesus: he was “offended” where, in 
analogous circumstances, Abraham, Moses, Elijah, 
Mary, and Peter stumbled. With divine gentleness, 
Jesus corrected his mistake; and this correction 
served at the same time as his vindication before the 
people. John is the greatest among the prophets of 
the Old Covenant ; but the least in the kingdom of 
heaven—in the New Covenant—is greater than he in 
all that is distinctive of the New Testament, espe- 
cially in clearness of faith and patience of suffering. 
Those who imagine that there is an inconsistency be- 
tween John’s testimony, John i. 36, and his message, 
Matt. xi. 3, apparently forget that this testimony was 
the utterance of his loftiest faith, while his subse- 
quent embassy was that of his deepust temptation. 
Nor is there any ground for maintaining that the 
narrative of John and those of the synoptic Gospels 
differ in regard to the Baptist. That Christ consid- 
ered the cause of John as identified with His own, 
and the Baptist himself as His forerunner and ser- 
vant, appears from the fact, that He treated the ini- 
quitous execution of John, which Antipas was in- 
duced to order, as an act of hostility against Himself 
and His kingdom (Matt. xiv. 13). For historical de- 
tails, comp. the article in the Encyclops. See Joseph. 
Antiq. xviii. 5, 1 (also a monograph by Rohden, 
* Johannes der Tiufer,” Lubeck, 1838). 

Ver. 2. The kingdom of heaven (of the hea- 
vens, Tay oipayav).—Viewing the kingdom of God 
im its entire historical extent and development, we 
mark in it two periods. In the first it appears in its 
typical form, as the Old Testament theocracy ; in the 
second, as the kingdom of heaven, 7 Bactdcla ray 
woavav. The contrast between the new manifesta- 
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tion, and the old form of the kingdom, had alrcady 
been specified by Daniel (ch. ii. and ch. vii.). The 
use of the plural number in the original—the hing 
dom of the heavens, which also occurs in the Lord’a 
Prayer—may be explained by the conception of 
seven heavens (comp. 2 Cor. xii. 2: “the third 
heaven’), but especially by the fact, that the king 
dom of God extends, in its various spheres, through. 
out infinity. The kingdom of heaven, as appeard 
from the prophecies of Daniel, is the kingdom of 
the Messiah; while the Lord’s Prayer teaches us 
that it is the kingdom of God’s Spirit, in which 
the will of man is made conformable to the wih 
of God—a kingdom which comes from heaven, ig 
heaven on earth, and ends in heaven. The expres- 
sion is only found in Matthew (and in the rabbinical 
writings) ; but the same idea pervades the whole New 
Testament, where it frequently recurs under the des 
ignation of BaciAcla Tov cod, or BaciA. Tot Xptorod, 
or sometimes simply “the kingdom.” Matthew no 
doubt chose the expression “ kingdom of heaven,” in 
order to distinguish the Christian kingdom of God 
more fully from the Jewish theocracy. (Monograph ; 
Fleck, De Regno Divino, Lips. 1829.) 

The contrast between the common Jewish ex: 
pectations of the Messiah’s kingdom (or the revela 
tion of the Messiah with miraculous signs from hea. 
ven, resuscitation of the race of Abraham, war and 
victory over the Gentiles, subjugation of the Roman 
world to the Jews, a reign of a thousand years, etc.), 
and the kingdom of heaven in its true and spiritual 
manifestation, is already clearly indicated by the 
preaching of John. It has sometimes been said that 
the repentance inculeated by John was merely that 
of the Old, not that of the New, Testament. But, 
even granting this, we must remember that John 
cherished the spiritual views of repentance propound- 
ed by the prophets, and not the common legal no- 
tions of the Jews, and that he represented the Old 
Testament in its point of transition to the New. The 
Baptist evidently regarded repentance as a weTavoeiy 
—a change of mind. He was aware of the difference 
between mere outward and real repentance—between 
transient feelings and that deep change which mani- 
fests itself by corresponding fruits of righteousness. 
His idea of repentance exceeded the outward require- 
ments of the Mosaic law as much as his rite of im- 
mersion that of sprinkling. In his view, repentance 
implied an entire renunciation of the world—dying 
to the old, and consecration to a new life. Besides, 
it is important to bear in mind that the Baptist seems 
to have already, in some measure, realized the rejec- 
tion of the unworthy portion of the race of Abraham, 
and the calling of the Gentiles. But the great point 
of distinction lies in this, that the repentance which 
he enforced must have sprung from faith in the pre- 
dictions regarding the coming Messiah. The circum 
stance, that Josephus, in his notice of the Baptist 
(Antig. xviii. 5, 2), omitted any allusion to John’s 
testimony to the Messiah, is readily explained from 
his perfidious subserviency to Roman domination, 
which led him to renounce every hope dear to the 
Jewish heart and people. 

Ver. 3. For this is he that was spoken of by 
the prophet Isaiah, Isa. xl. 3—The quotation is 
made by the Evangelist, and not by the Baptist. In 
this case, also, we have the fulfilment of a typical, 
not a verbal prophecy. In its primary historical ap- 
plication, the passage (Isa. xl. 3, quoted from the 
Septuagint) contains a summons to prepare the way 
of Jehovah, who was about to bring back His people 
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from exile. There is an allusion to the well-known 
Oriental custom of preparing the way for princes in 
their travels (Wetstein in loc.), The summoning 
voive is that of a herald. The application of the 
passage by the Evangelist shows that, in his mind, 
the advent of Christ was that of Jehovah Himself, 
and the true deliverance of God’s children from bon- 
dage ; and that he regarded John as the real herald 
of the Lord. Many expositors of the original passage 
join the expression, ev 77 épjuw, with éroimdcare 5 
but the Evangelist evidently connects it with Boaytos, 
as John was actually in the wilderness. The sense 
would be the same in both cases, the object of the 
Evangelist being to give a symbolical import to the 
wilderness where the Baptist exercised his ministry. 

What Isaiah uttered as.a typical prophecy, be- 
came a distinct prediction in Malachi (iii. 1), who re- 
garded the mission of the forerunner of the Lord as 
corresponding to that of Elijah, and hence assigned 
to him even the name of Elijah (iv. 5). It is 
not to be supposed that the prophet referred to 
two forerunners,—one heralding the Lord’s coming 
to deliver His people, and merely resembling Elijah ; 
the other, Elijah himself, come to make preparation 
for the day when Messiah should return to judge the 
earth. The prophet evidently regarded the day of 
judgment and the day of deliverance as the same. 
Similarly, the angel Gabriel also referred to John’s 
ministry as a fulfilment of the prophecy regarding 
Elijah: “He shall turn the heart of the fathers to 
the children, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers” (Mal. iv. 6, comp. Luke i. 17). Lastly, 
Christ Himself blended the two predictions of Mala- 
chi, and applied them to the Baptist (Matt. xi. 10, 
comp. ver. 14 and ch. xvii. 11). Among Jewish 
theologians, different views obtained about the return 
of one of the old prophets preparatory to the coming 
of Messiah (Berthold, Christologie, p. 58). 

Ver. 4. The same John had his raiment, etc. 
—The expression implies that, as in the case of Eli- 
jah (2 Kings i. 8), the austere, ascetic appearance of 
the Baptist corresponded with the character of his 
preaching, being an emblem of renunciation of the 
world, and of repentance. (1.) His (peculiar and 
distinctive) dress was of camel’s hair. Not of cam- 
el’s skin, but of camel’s hair, from which a coarse 
kind of cloth, used for clothing and for the covering 
of tents, was manufactured (see Meyer, p. 88). (2.) 
He had a leathern girdle. (8.) His food consisted 
of locusts, axpides. “Several kinds of locusts were 
used for food, especially by the poorest of the peo- 
ple. Lev. xi. 22; comp. Plin. Hist. Natur. vi. 35 ; 
xi, 32, 35. This is still the case in the Hast, espe- 
cially among the Jower classes. After throwing 
away the wings and legs, they cover the body with 
salt, and eat it either boiled or fried. (Niebuhr, 
‘ Reise, i. p. 402, etc.) The older expositors, under 
the impression that locusts were unfit for eating, 
conjectured that the original reading must have been, 
not a«plides, but eyxpldes, cakes, or kapldes, shrimps, 
or something else. But these conjectures do not de- 
serve further consideration.” See Meyer, p. 88. (4.) 
Wild honey was also part of his food. The question 
has been started, whether this honey was derived 
from trees or from bees? The latter flowed in abun- 
dance from clefts of rocks in the wilderness; the 
former was a kind of honey which issued from fig- 
trees, palms, and other trees. Meyer adopts the view 
of Suidas, that it was honey from trees; but surely 
t is needless to discuss whether the Baptist used one 
or both kinds of honey. 


Ver. 5. Then went out to him, etc.—- That ia 
to the banks of Jordan, j3977 (Gen. xiii, 10, 11: 
1 Kings vii. 46; 2 Chron. iv. 17), from 7" to run 
or flow (as the German Rhein from rinnen). For a 
description of the scene, see Winer and other Ency- 
clops. and geographical works, especially Robinson ; 
comp. also a beautiful sketch of the quiet around the 
scene, in the Travels of Pastor Schulz of Mithlheim, 
Note particularly, that Jerusalem herself, the holy 
city, goes into the wilderness as a penitent,—the 
wilderness being considered, according to Old Testa- 
ment notions, as an unclean locality, the habitation 
of demons (Lev. xvi. 21). A prelude this of Christ 
going forth to Golgotha, and of Christians going “be- 
yond the camp,” Heb. xiii. 18. Hence also Jerusa- 
lem is first mentioned, though in strict historical sue- 
cession it would have been: the district about Jor- 
dan, Judea, Jerusalem. 

Ver. 6. And were baptized, immersed, in the 
Jordan, confessing their sins.—Immersion was the 
usual mode of baptism and the symbol of repent 
ance. According to Meyer, repentance was symbol- 
ized by immersion, because every part of the body 
was purified. But, in that case, the whole body might 
have been washed without immersion. We must 
keep in view the idea of a symbolical descent inte 
the grave, or the death of sin, although this view, ag 
explained in Rom. vi., could not yet have been fully re- 
alized at the time (comp. Leben Jesu ii. 177. See also 
Ebrard, Wissensch. Kritik 257, who maintains that 


John fully understood the import of Christian bap- 
tism, and administered it accordingly). A full con- 
fession of sins accompanied the act of immersion. 
The compound éfouodoyortmevor denotes public con- 
fession. Hence it may perhaps be inferred that the 
confession was definite and specific,—the more so, as 
we might otherwise infer that a Jew would on such 


an occasion confess his special sins rather than his 
general sinfulness. The particular form of confession 
was, however, undoubtedly left to each individual. 

Ver. 7. But when he saw many of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, etc.—Circumstanceg 
now arose of a character to perplex the Baptist about 
the propriety of his administering baptism. When 
the Pharisees and Sadducees presented themselves, 
he might refuse to administer the sacred rite, for 
which their impenitence rendered them unfit; while, 
on the other hand, a baptism of repentance seemed 
inapplicable in the case of the Lord Jesus. 

The Pharisees, Talm. 7175; according to 
Suidas, apwpouevor, separated, distinctively pious, 
from 044, to separate or divide,—-not from the Par. 
ticip. Act., “those who divide or make sharp distine- 
tions” (teachers of the law), but from the passive or 
reflective form, in the sense of “separating them- 
selves.” They did not, however, constitute a sect, 
but a school or party, actuated by the most intense 
sectarianism. They were the living expression of 
outward, traditional, and legalistic Judaism; and 
their strict separation was in reference to Gentiles, 
Samaritans, publicans, and sinners. They prided 
themselves on the most rigid observance of those 
legal prohibitions and lustrations, prescribed in their 
traditions, which detracted so grievously from the 
spirituality of the law, and perverted its object. On 
their history, doctrines, and religious and political 
importance, see Josephus, Antig. xiii. 6, 9; xiii, 10. 
5, ete. Their true character can only be thoroughly 


gathered from the Gospels, from the narrative of out 
i Lord’s sufferings, from the Ac‘s >f the Apostles, and 
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the history of Ebionism. Compare the article on te 
subject in Winer [and other Encyclops. ], and also the 
author’s Leben Jesu ii. 1, p. 15, the Gesch. des apos- 
tol. Zeitalters, i. p. 296, [and works on Jewish His- 
tory |. 

Tne Sadducees, 2addouxato: (derived, ac- 
cording to Epiphanius, Heres. i. 14, aad dixaiocd- 
vns, t. @& from P¥, but, according to Jewish 
tradition, from a person called Zadok).—They were 
the party opposed to the Pharisees. On negative, 
antitraditional, foreign, and philosophical grounds, 
they rejected not only traditionalism, but also the in- 
spired writings, except the books of Moses; and de- 
nied, along with the authority of the prophets, all the 
deeper truths of revelation, such as the immortality 
of the soul, and the resurrection, and its higher 
manifestations, such as the apparitions of angels. 
On all these points comp. Winer [and other Ency- 
clops.], and the passages of Josephus relating to the 
subject, ete. 

The third school or religious party of the Jews 
at this period, the Hssenes, constituted a regular and 
fully organized sect. Comp. regarding them, Joseph. 
De Belo Jud. ii. 8; Antig. xiii. 5,9; and Philo’s 
dissertation: Quod omnis probus liber. The Es- 
senes (a name derived from ois, or 370M, or better 


from NOX, to heal—hence the healers, Oepamevta:) 

‘did not "submit to John’s baptism. This is easily 
accounted for from the fact, that daily lustrations 
formed part of their ordinary religious observances. 
Hence they probably considered themselves as far 
beyond the baptism of John, which was only once 
administered, and, as a community, prepared to re- 
ceive the Messiah. Lastly, from their blending of 
Alexandrian philosophy with Jewish notions of legal 
purifications, their views and expectations concerning 
the Messiah must have undergone considerable modi- 
fication. 

These three parties represented the three great 
deviations from the spirit and tendency of genuine 
Judaism. The Pharisees, like the Roman Catholics, 
exalted tradition into revelation, and superstitiously 
based their whole system on the principle of a right- 
eousness procured by external observances. The 
Sadducees limited revelation to the law of Moses, and 
degraded the Mosaic faith into a rationalistic morali- 
ty, a mere obedience of the law. The Essenes com- 
bined their Oriental and Alexandrian theosophy with 
revelation, excluded the idea of typical sacrifices, in- 
troduced dualistic doctrines, and based on it an eso- 
teric righteousness peculiar to the members of their 
religious order. The Essenes formed a distinct sect ; 
at.d, although the closest approximation in the syra- 
gogue to a deeper and more spiritual view of Juda- 
ism, and in some measure even anticipating the idea 
of a universal priesthood (as Ritschl has shown), they 
also adopted a greater admixture of views entirely 
heathen than any other school. Hence the idea of 
any connection between them and Christ, or even 
John, cannot for a moment be entertained (a state- 
ment, however, which does not apply to the later 
followers of John). By their lifeless orthodoxy, the 
Pharisees perverted Judaism itself into a sect ; while 
the Sadducees formed an accommodating, negative, 
and sectarian party, who considered themselves, and 
acted chiefly as, a philosophic school. 

The authority of John as a prophet, which, ac- 
tording to this passage, seems at first to have been 
_ recognised by a large portion of the dominant par- 
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at least private deputation, from the Sanbedrim, re 
ceived a serious blow when John commenced his de 
nunciations. The dislike thus engendered became 
strengthened and rooted when the scribes saw Hint 
whom John announced as the Messiah of Israel,— 
one so entirely different from what they had expeet 
ed; and lastly, when the Baptist promulgated views 
wholly opposed to those of the Pharisees on the 
question of divorce, and, consequently, fell a victim 
to the resentment of Herod and his. wife. Accord. 
ingly, when afterwards challenged to give an opinio: 
on the divine authority of John’s baptism, the Phari 
sees declined to do so. Luke (vii. 30) refers to th 
subsequent attitude of the Pharisees and scribes ir 
reference to the baptism of John. 

It deserves notice, that Matthew does not repeat 
the article before Saddoux.; “he includes them and 
the Pharisees in one and the same unworthy cate 
gory.” 

Ver. 7. When he saw them come én) rd 
Banwttoua.—The meaning is not, against the baptism, 
as Olearius and some others would interpret the pase 
sage. The contrary is to be inferred from what fol- 
lows: who has warned you? The expression does 
not, however, denote simply their coming for the pur 
pose of being baptized. The Baptist regards them aa 
unfit and improper candidates who presented them- 
selves for baptism only to strengthen their self-right. 
eous conceit. The suggestion of Meyer (p. 86), that, 
immediately on their arrival, they were deterred by 
John’s denunciations from submitting to baptism, is 
equally unfounded. Such conduct would have placed 
them in open conflict with the Baptist; a course 
which even prudence forbade. But the effect of these 
denunciations was to diminish, and ultimately to stop, 
the crowds, belonging to their party, which had flock- 
ed to the scene of John’s ministrations This ex: 
planation removes the imaginary contradiction, which 
some have pretended to discover, between the narra- 
tive of Matthew and that of Luke, Schneckenburger 
in favor of Luke, de Wette in favor of Matthew. 


According to Luke iii. 7, these denunciations were 
addressed to the multitude (rots dxAo1s) ; according 
to Matthew, to the Pharisees and Sadducees. Their 
interest in and sanction of the movement, no doubt, 
attracted crowds to the place of baptism. The pres- 
ence of a multitude thronging to submit to what, after 
all, was to them only an outward rite, ill accorded 
with the real aim of John, who was anxious not for 
a general profession, but for individual conversions. 


O generation (brood) of vipers.—Tevyhua- 
ta €x1d5y@y denotes persons at once deceitful and 
malicious. Isa. xiv. 29 ; lix. v.; Ps. lviii.5. The ex- 
pression would convey to an Israelite the idea of re- 
presentatives of pernicious doctrines and principles,— 
instruments of the kingdom of darkness. Such were 
preéminently doomed to punishment. Gen. iii. ; 
Matt. xiii. 41; 2 Thess. ii., etc -—Who hath warned 
you ?—An indication of his distrust of the sincerity 
of their ostensible motives. It could only have been 
by a special miracle that you would have been direct- 
ed hither by the Spirit of God.—To flee.—To flee, 
and thus to escape from, 72 M74, The infin. Aorist 
denotes their being already ostensibly in the act of 
fleeing —F'rom the wrath to come, 47d r7s 
MeAAoUvoNS Opyis.—tThe wrath, or the holy pena’ 
justice of God, is here identified with punishment it 
self. Rom. i. 18; Eph. ii. 3. 

Ver. 8. Bring forth, therefore.—Oiy, a conclu 


ties, and which probably occasioned the embassy, or ! sion relating partly to the charge brought agains! 
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them, and partly to their profession of repentance. 
Fruits.—Proper, suitable fruits. Comp. Matt. vii. 
17 ff, also with special reference to the Pharisees. 
Such good fruit as could not be produced without an 
entire change in the fruit-tree itself. 

Ver. 9. And think not—do not imagine you 
might say within yourselves. ¢, think; 
ja53 “oN, to say in one’s heart: Ps. iv. 4; x. 6; 
xiv. 1; Matt. ix. 21; Luke iii. 8; vii. 49—We have 
Abraham for our father ;—i. ¢., we shall be saved, 
because, as descendants of Abraham, we are mem- 
bers of the theocracy, and partakers of the promise 
given to our father. This view is clearly propounded 
in later rabbinical writings. See Meyer, p. 87. Com- 
pare John viii. 39; Rom. ix. As to the genuine chil- 
dren of Abraham, see Rom. iv.—God is able.— 
God’s almighty power and liberty are not limited by 
hereditary right. He may reject them as spurious 
children of Abraham ; and, on the other hand, He is 
able to create ont of the stones in the wilderness 
genuine children of Abraham by faith, 7. e., to trans- 
form uncultivated portions of the human race,—un- 
doubtedly a reference to the calling of the Gentiles. 

Ver. 10. And now also the axe is laid, etc.— 
The preceding sentence only implied that the punish- 
ment of the spurious descendants of Abraham was 

ossible ; that now under consideration asserts that 
1t was not only possible, but near,—nay, that it had 
already begun. Hence the use of the present tense. 
Now already the axe lies at the root of the tree, 
ready for its work of destruction. The statement 
implies that they are unfruitful trees, or trees of a bad 
kind (ch. vii. 19). The punishment will equally de- 
scend on all; every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit, ete. This evidently refers to the exclusion of 
the unbelieving Jews from the kingdom of Messiah. 

Ver. 11. I indeed baptize you in (év) water 
(immersing you in the element of water) unto repen- 
tance.—The Baptist thus declares that he is not the 
judge, and, at the same time, that by his baptism of 
water he does not secure their salvation, but merely 
calls them to repentance. Lastly, he teaches them that 
his was merely a symbolical and temporary mission 
as the forerunner, to prepare for the higher mission 
of the Messiah. He that cometh after me (imme- 
diately following me), = the Messiah. The Bap- 
tist here describes his personal relation to the Mes- 
siah: I am not worthy to bear His sandals, to 
carry them and to take them away—in Mark and 
Luke, to tie on and to unloose. Among the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, this was the function of the 
meanest slaves. (See Wetstein, Rosenmiiller, Jahn.) 
—He proceeds to point out the relation of his bap- 
tism to that of Christ. He shall baptize, or im- 
merse, you in the Holy Ghost and in fire.—He 
will either entirely immerse you in the Holy Ghost as 
penitents, or, ifimpenitent, He will overwhelm you with 
the fire of judgment (and at last with hell-fire), This 
interpretation of the expression “fire” has been pro- 
pounded by many of the Fathers (some of whom, 
however, referred it to the fire of purgatory); and 
among modern expositors, by Kuinoel, Schott, Nean- 
der [de Wette, Meyer]. But some commentators— 
among them Erasmus [Chrys., Calv., Beng., Olshaus., 
Ebrard, Ewald, Alford, Wordsworth ]—apply the ex- 
pression to the kindling, sanctifying fire of the Holy 
Ghost. The warning tone of the passage, and the ex- 
pression unquenchable fire, in ver. 12, are against 
this interpretation.* In some Codd. the words kal 


* [Not necessarily so. It is harsh to separate “the Holy 
3pirit” and “fire,” as referring to opposite classes of persons, 


mupt are omitted, probably from the erroncous suppo 
sition that they were equivalent to Holy (shost. 

Ver. 12. Whose fan.—Here we have another fig 
ure of judgment, showing, even in a more striking 
manner than the preceding, the necessity and pro 
priety of such judgment. The theocracy is the hus 
bandry of God. But if the wise husbandman remover 
from his garden all such trees as merely encumber 
the ground, much more will he in harvest-time sepa 
rate on the threshing-floor the wheat from the chaff 
and deal with each according to the rules of husban 
dry. But the theocracy, or the kingdom of God, is 
with great propriety represented as God’s special 
field, of which both the sowing and the harvest are 
His (Matt. xiii. 3). The fan in His hand, or the in- 
strument for the separating or purging, is the word, 
or the preaching of the Gospel.—Threshing-floor 
&Awy, {7h—a circular space, beaten down or paved, 
on the farm. The corn was either trodden by oxen 
[or horses], or crushed by means of a threshing, 
sledge drawn by oxen [or horses]. Robinson, ii. 306. 
The threshing-floor denotes Messiah’s sphere of ac- 
tion (Ewald),—the holy land in an ideal rather than 
a material and literal sense (Meyer); not mankind 
(Baumgarten-Crusius), or the Jewish people (de 
Wette). The extent of this threshing-floor necessa- 
rily increases from century to century. The starting: 
point was the land of Judea ; the farthest verge is the 


earth’s remotest boundary,—being then ground beaten — 


for threshing, and no longer a field which requires to 
besowed. The purging of the threshing-floor is effect- 
ed by separating the wheat and the chaff of the 
sheaves collected on it. He will d:anadapicery, 
i.¢., thoroughly purge—The Wheat.—True and pen- 
itent believers, the precious, pure produce of God’s 
husbandry.—The garner, 470647, the granary; 
usually dry, subterranean vaults. An emblem, first, 
of the kingdom of heaven on earth; and, secondly, 
of the heavenly inheritance.—The chaff.—In the 
widest sense, whatever is crushed, cut small. Here 
it means the whole refuse of God’s husbandry : First, 
the agencies applied to bring out the wheat; and, 
secondly, the persons whose hearts have clung to 
these agencies alone, and who, by their vain, formal 
services, have themselves become chaff. Whatever 
is to be assigned to the fire, the judgment-fire (Mal. 
iv. 1), hell-fire (Matt. xxv. 41), is chaff. Chaff was 
used for fuel—The expression, unquenchable fire 
(see Isa. Ixvi. 24), points beyond the figure to the 
reality, although it denotes, in the first place, the vio- 
lent, uncontrollable blaze of a straw fire. When the 
fiery judgment begins, it continues without interrup. 
tion, till the unquenchable fire of Gehenna is kindled 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The almost simultaneous appearance of two 
such personages as John and Jesus indicated that 
this was a unique period of extraordinary commotion 
in the history of the world. John the Baptist was 
the personal embodiment of the Old, Christ that of 
the New, Testament; and as John was the forerun- 
ner of Christ, it follows that the Old Testament was 
the forerunner of Christ in respect of the inward and 
spiritual obedience and righteousness which it de: 
manded. This spiritual legalism John represented, 
just as the Virgin was the representative of the pro 


when they are clearly united in Juas, and by the copulative 
kal (not the disjunctive 7, aut). Moreover this pophecy 
was literally fulfilled on the day of Pentecost, when the Holy 


Spirit descended upon the disciples in tongues cf fire, Acts 
fi. 3.—P. $.] 
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fhetic hope and the evangelical aspirations of the 
Uld Testarment. Hence, Mary brings the Lord to 
the people; John brings the people to the Lord. 
But both were merely the means for introducing the 
New Testament and the Lord: He Himself is the 
new and perfect revelation of the divine, theanthrop- 
ic, and redeeming life.—The contrast between John, 
the rigid preacher of repentance, and Jesus, the gen- 
tle preacher of the kingdom of heaven, had already 
been typified among the ancient prophets by the 
similar contrast between Elijah and Elisha. Elijah, 
for the most part, performed miracles of vengeance 
and judgment, pointing forward to the final catastro- 
phe, the fiery judgment, and the end of the world. 
Hence he was appropriately snatched from the world 
in a fiery chariot. On the other hand, Elisha per- 
formed, for the most part, miracles of mercy and de- 
liverance, thus preparing the way for the Messianic 
prophets. This contrast in the typical missions of 
Elijah and Elisha was itself an emblem, which had 
its entire fulfilment in the great contrast between 
Old and New Testament times, as exhibited in the 
twofold advent of the Baptist and of Christ. 

2. The Old Testament contains the most varied 
references to the New, by its promises, its law, its 
types, and its prophecies. Its most striking refer- 
ence, however, is that with which it closed, present- 
ing as it did, in the person of the Baptist, the most 
faithful embodiment of the old dispensation. Thus 
the relation of the Baptist to Christ was that of the 
Old Testament itself to the Saviour. The grand mis- 
sion of John was the baptism unto repentance. Its 
elements and commencement existed in the Old Tes- 
tament; but the ordinance itself can only be under- 
stood if viewed as a new act of Divine revelation, a 
Divine mission, a prophetic creation. Its real im- 
port appears from the declaration that the whole 
people of Israel were utterly unclean. Once of old 
they walked over the dried bed of Jordan: now 
they must be immersed in the current of Jordan in 
their old state, in order to come out of it thoroughly 
renewed. But this declaration of the Baptist implied 
also the idea, that mere legal lustrations were incapa- 
ble of purifying the people,—a truth which was also 
conveyed to their minds by the solemnities of the 

eat day of atonement (Lev. xvi.). Lastly, all this 
indicated that the baptism unto repentance was it- 
self only a symbol, being an outward expression of 
the fact, that legal institutions were incapable of de- 
livering the Jewish nation from sin. Accordingly, 
she baptism of John was at the same time a baptism 
untu repentance and in preparation for the coming 
of the Messiah, and its last and highest aim was to 
point the people to the person of the Messiah. 

8. That John appeared in the wilderness as a 
preacher of repentance, and there administered his 
rite of purification, is another evidence of the great 
ehange which the views of Israel were about to un- 
dergo. According to Old Testament ideas, the camp 
would be considered clean, and the wilderness un- 
clean (Ley. xvi.). This, however, is now reversed ; 
end Jerusalem must go forth to the wilderness, there 
to seek her purification. Typically, this contrast 
poinis forward to Golgotha, to the accursed place 
without the city, and to the Church of Christ dis- 
owned and excommunicated by the synagogue. But 
it also points backward to the voice of him who cried 
in the wilderness, Isa. xl. 3 (comp. John i. 23). 
Again, the wilderness is a symbol of the nation it- 
self, or at least of the state of the Jews at the time. 
{ih that wilderness the prophet can find no path for 
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the advent of the Lord. Hence a way has now to be 
prepared for Him by repentance; and this forms the 
burden of his message. Such was the grand inission 
of John: his work and commission was mainly, if 
not exclusively, to call to repentance. Besides the 
symbolic character attaching from its nature to a 
wilderness, the sojourn of John in the desert pointed 
to those deeper experiences, resulting from contere 
plation, retirement, and constant prayer, which marked 
the spiritual development of genuine Judaism even 
at ap earlier period (Moses, Elijah, John, Christ, the 
Anchorites). 

4, The expression, “ Repent ye,” is not equivalent 
with “ Do penance.” * The original means, Change 
your minds, your mode of thinking and of viewing 
things,—not in order that the kingdom of heaven 
may come, but hecause it is coming or approaching 
(for the kingdom of heaven is at hand). This 
change of mind could only spring from a sense of the 
free mercy of God in manifesting the kingdom of 
heaven, and from the revelation of Christ in Hts 
grace and truth. Nor can it ever be otherwise; for 
without repentance, change of mind, conversion, re 
generation (John iii.), it is impossible to enter the 
kingdom of heaven, 

5. We have already indicated the peculiar mean 
ing attaching to the expression, kingdom of Grod, as 
distinguished from the kingdom of heaven. The 
former is the general conception and includes the 
entire kingdom of God, in every sense and bearing. 
Thus the theocracy was the kingdom of God in its 
typical and Old Testament form; while the kingdom 
of Christ is the kingdom of heaven, or the kingdom 
of God in its reality, or the real theocracy. Viewed 
as a whole, the kingdom of God is the higher mani- 
festation of the universal supremacy and rule of God 
in nature and in history, and the preparation for the 
kingdom of glory (kingdom of power, kingdom of 
grace, kingdom of glory). In direct contrast to the 
kingdom of grace is that of darkness. It appears 
along with the kingdom of grace, and keeps pace 
with it; and, though appearing to conquer, ultimate- 
ly is always conquered. At last, when the kingdom 
of God shall have been perfected, it will also have 
reached its full and final development, and be ripe 
for the self-annihilation which awaits it. Then shall 
it also appear that all along it had been entirely sub- 
ject to the kingdom of omnipotence, and subservient 
to the advancement of the kingdom of glory. In 
New Testament times, the Christian Church and the 
Christian State may be regarded as the twofold man- 
ifestation of the kingdom of God; which, however, 
must not be confounded with the essence of the king- 
dom of God. Lastly, the kingdom of God is the 
kingdom of heaven, both in respect of its origin and 
its goal, its essence and its manifestation, its King 
and its people, its law and its citizenship—the roya} 
dominion of God in the souls of believers, through 
Christ and his Holy Spirit. 

6. We may view the asceticism and austerity of 
John under a twofold aspect. On the one hand, it 
marks him out as a perfect Nazarite. The institu- 
tion of Nazarites, with its various prohibitions, was 
from the first intended as something similar to, nay, 


*T Do penance,” is the Roman Catholic version, made 
at Rheims, A. D, 1582. It follows closely here, as else where, 
the Latin Vulgate which renders the Greek weravueTe, 
Matt. iii. 2, ete.: Poenttentiam agete. This difference of 
translation affects materially the whole conception of repent- 
ance. Luther translates: “ Thut Busse;” but there is a 
difference between Busse, repentance, and Biisswung, peie 
ance.—P. 8.] 
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es a higher completion of, the legal priesthood 
(Leben Jesu, i. 63; Apost. Zeitalter, ti. 803 and 398 *). 
Bence the circumstance, that both John and the 
Apostle James were Nazarites, may be regarded as 
forming an appropriate transition from the Old Tes- 
tament priesthood to that of the Spirit under the 
New Testament, just as the synagogue was a tran- 
sition from the temple to the church. In other 
words, the Nazarites were the connecting link be- 
veen the Ol and New Testament priests, just as the 
gynagogue was between the temple and the church, 
and the washing with water, between circum- 
cision and baptism, and the breaking of bread and 
the cup of thanksgiving, between the passover and 
the Lord’s Supper. It was necessary that John 
should occupy the position of a Nazarite in order to 
pronounce sentence of impurity, not only upon the 
Jewish people, but upon their priesthood. Nor was 
his profession merely symbolical, implying a symbol- 
ical renunciation of the world. He actually renounced 
the pomp, the luxury, and the pursuits of his age and 
nation, and appeared before his cotemporaries free 
to utter his solemn denunciations against Pharisees 
and Sadducees, against the rulers of the synagogue 
and the rulers of the people. 

7. It is most important to note the contrast be- 
tween the grounds on which John was unwilling to 
baptize the Pharisees and Sadducees, and those on 
which he shrunk from baptizing the Lord. In his 
judgment, the former did not come up to the law of 
the Old Testament, while Jesus went far beyond the 
Old Testament. The Pharisees were unfit for bap- 
tism ; baptism was unfit for the Lord Jesus. The 
rulers of his people appear in the presence of the 
Eaptist as ‘‘ children,” or rather as a race degenerate, 
and alien to true Judaism; while before Christ the 
Baptist lowly bends as the humblest servant in pres- 
ence of the most glorious Lord. How different, then, 
the picture here presented of the spirit of the Old 
Testament from that drawn by some, who would 
identify the religion of the Old Covenant with phari- 
saical Judaism ! 

8. The circumstance, that the Baptist is here in- 
troduced as denouncing sinners, sufficiently accounts 
for the difference between his delineation of the ad- 
vent of Christ as the Judge, in the passage before us, 
and his description of Christ as the suffering Saviour 
in His address to His disciples, John i. . Besides, 
throughout the Old Testament, and indeed through- 
out Scripture, judgment and salvation are closely 
connected; and it has been too much the practice 
of scholastic theologians to sever and disjoin these 
two ideas. Further, the picture presented to the 
mind of the Baptist was evidently that of the advent 
of Christ, in all its phases to its final manifestation, 
commencing with the first, and including the second 
appearance of the Saviour. The judgment of separa- 
tion, which was to be completed at His second ad- 
vent, commenced at the first. The “ fruits meet unto 
repentance,” which the Baptist required, were evi- 
dence of a genuine religious and moral renovation 
and regeneration, which implied the opposite of mere 
externalism and feigned repentance. 

9. The baptism of water, and the baptism of jire, 
—the one administered by John, the other by Christ ; 
the one bearing reference to the advent of the Mes- 
siah, the other, to the Messiah Himself, who had al- 
ready appeared; the one, unto repentance in the 
sense of renourcing and dying unto the world, the 


* (The <riginal substitutes here a(—)fora(,). I looked 
at the work quoted and rectified the reference.—P. 8.] 


other, unto repentance in the sense of the death and 
resurrection of Christ; the one, with water, whick 
can only purify externally (legally and symbolically} 
the other, with the Holy Ghost, whose fire purifies 
internally, and purges away all dross; the one, to a 
forgiveness of sins which as yet was only matter of 
hope, and was to be really obtained in the baptism 
of the Spirit; the other, as the seal of actual forgive. 
ness of sins, The baptism of John contained only 
the germ of a sacrament in the peace of hope whict 
it conveyed, and the conditional assurance of a future 
baptism of the Spirit or reception into the kingdom 
of the Messiah ; while Christ’s baptism of the Spirit 
finds its appropriate expression in the sacrament of 
Christian Baptism as the sign and seal of the inward 
baptism of the Spirit. It is indeed true that the 
baptism of the Saviour by John constitutes both the 
origin and the basis of Christian baptism; but it 
were to detract from the full meaning of that sacra- 
ment to assimilate it with the baptism of John, in- 
stead of viewing the latter as gradually advancing 
from the baptism of disciples to the baptism of 
Christ. Christian baptism, on the other hand, in the 


same proportion in which it degenerates in the church, ~ 


relapses into the baptism of John, 2. ¢., it approaches 
to the character of mere water-baptism. But what- 
ever way we regard it, this great difference remains, 
that while the disciples of John still waited for the 
formation of the Church, we behold it in all its 
beauty, and with all its blessings of forgiveness and 
of peace. In other words, in the one case, the full 
idea of baptism, in its objective import as a sacra- 
ment, is realized,—the only requirement being, that 
he who receives the ordinance receive it in spirit and 
in faith ; while, in the other, the objective aspect of 
baptism—or the Church—was still awanting. Hence 
the baptism of John might be repeated ; not so Chris- 
tian baptism. The baptism of John was not com. 
plete: in it the full idea of the rite was not exhaust- 
ed;* while we, who are baptized into the death of 
Christ, can fully enter into its meaning. 

10. The transcendent majesty of the Lord ap- 
pears, as He stands side by side with the Baptist, 
the greatest among them born of women under the 
Old Covenant. But the greatness of John consisted 
mainly in his almost unexampled humility, which 
from the first led him to designate his work which 
shook Israel to its centre as merely preparatory, 
and to subordinate himself at once to Him who was 
far greater than he. 

11. The baptism of fire—in the sense of its puri- 
fying efficacy—had been already predicted by Mala- 
chi (iii. 3). Hence we conclude that the baptism of 
John must have conveyed at least some of the effects 
of this purifying fire. In another respect, also, there 
is a close connection between John and Malachi, as 
the denunciations of the Baptist were only a further 
development and application of the great truths pro- 
pounded by the prophet about the insufficiency of the 
old theocracy; and just as Malachi pointed to the 
Baptist, so the Baptist points to Christ. Although 
the awakening produced by John, as every legal 
awakening, was not of a lasting character, its effects 
were permanent in the hearts of the elect, and more 


*[Dr. Lange: “Die Taufe des Johannes ging noch nicht in 
die volle Ziefe ;”—a play on words with reference to the ety« 
mology of 7wufe from teufen, tiefen, i. e., to plunge into t. 
deep, to submerge. With the same reference Dr. Lange 
calls Christian baptism “die absolute Vertiefwng,” which is 
equivalent in meaning to the apostle’s figure of burial with 
Christ; ‘Therefore we are buried with Him by baptism 
into death,” Rom vi. 4.—P. 8.] 
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especially among his own disciples. This was suffi- 
zient—the Lord found a soil ready and prepared. 

12, The most marvellous evidence of the spiritual 
power wielded by John was, that he induced the self- 
righteous and hypocritical professors of his age to 
submit to a baptism unto repentance, and that in 
such numbers, that it became a kind of agreeable 
fashion to go into the wilderness to be baptized 
(John v. 35). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


John and Christ; or the Founder of the New 
Covenant accredited by the last prophet of the Old 
Covenant.—John a connecting link between Malachi 
and Christ.—Old Testament prophecy pointing to 
Christ in the Baptist.—The baptism of John in its 
import, 1. as a token from God; 2. as concluding the 
Old Dispensation ; 3. as a prophecy of the baptism of 
Christ.—As the renunciation of the world initiated 
by the Baptist only reached its completion in the 
death of Christ on the cross, so the baptism of John 
in that of Christ—Baptism implies a descent into 
the depths,* 1. of self-knowledge; 2. of repentance ; 
8. of renunciation of the world; 4. of self-surrender 
to the grace of the Lord.—The call of the Old and 
New Testaments, Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand: 1, The agreement between John and 
Christ in this call; 2. the difference in their meaning 
and application ; 3. the call of John fully understood 
and completed in that of Christ.—The eternal basis 
and fundamental idea of all preaching—repentance 
and faith.—Baptism and preaching always go to- 
gether.—John the prototype of preachers of repent- 
ance, as the voice of one crying in the wilderness: 
1 The who:e man, in all his saying and doing, a 
voice; 2. only a voice; 38. a voice crying; 4. a voice 
sounding through the wilderness, and awakening it. 
—Consistency of practice and teaching as giving 
point to our preaching—which is the voice of the 
Spirit in the world, Prepare ye the way of the Lord. 
1. How it sounds: a. It sounds from every direc- 
tion ; b. in every place; ¢. at every hour ; d. for every 
heart. 2. What the voice requires: a. A way for 
the Lord; 6. to prepare the way for the Lord; ¢. to 
prepare it in the wilderness.—The way of the Lord 
is prepared by making a plain path. 1. The heart 
which was lifted up must be abased by repentance. 
2. The heart that was abased must be lifted up by 
faith, 8. The heart which was wavering must have 
a straight path marked out by spiritual decision of 
life—The outward renunciation of the world by the 
Baptist an emblem of that inward renunciation which 
every one has solemnly vowed in baptism.—Spiritual 
life is that state in which we freely renounce all 
things.—W onderful effect, upon the world of a be- 
lieving renunciation of the world.—When judgment 
is at hand, our safety lies in being ready to part with 
all things.—Times of awakening are times of bud- 

j 1, Their presence marks a spring-time from 
on high ; 2. the blossoms must decay ; 3. many blos- 
soms are empty and fruitless; but, 4. some lasting 
fruit also remains,—The baptism of John the last 
festive hour of the Old Covenant.—Legal repentance 
must be followed up by evangelical repentance ; 7. ¢., 
sorrow for sin, caused by fear, must be followed by 
sorrow for sin, caused by love.—Genuine confession 
of sin marking spiritual decision and action.—Genu- 
me confession of sin the foundation of every con- 
fession of faith.—Christ submitted to the baptism of 

*{“Die Taufe geht mit uns in die Zéefe,”—Comp. the 
preceding note. -P. 3.] 


\ 


John, although even Pharisees and Sadducees jae 
received the rite-—The Pharisees and the Sadducees 
applying for baptism, or professing penitence. 1 
Both parties were equally hypocritical. 2. Tue 
differed in the peculiar form of their hypocrisy. 8 
They were equally overwhelmed by the judgment 
which descends on all hypocrites.—The self-right, 
eousness of religious tormalism always produces ea 
generation of vipers hypocritically conforming to its 
demands: 1. A low and unimpressible generation; 
2. a cunning; 3. a malicious and dangerous, genera: 
tion.—The genuineness of our repentance must be 
proved by good fruits.—Our spiritual state must be 
brought to the test of everyday duty, or, Christian 
virtue must imply and perfect natural virtue.— 
There are in every age those who appeal to their 
descent from Abraham. Such appeal has, 1. always 
the same meaning; is, 2. different in different ages ; 
and yet, 3. in every age equally vain and pernicious. 
—‘ God is able from these stones to raise up childrer. 
to Abraham ;” or, the creative power of free grace: 
1. It can create children of Abraham from the stones 
of the wilderness (the hard hearts of the heathen), 
—for a stone has manifestly no life. 2. Such a 
change may be expected rather than in those who 
hypocritically profess to be Abraham’s children ; for 
empty profession sémulates life—The Lord as Judge, 
under the figure of a husbandman: 1. among His 
trees; 2. on His threshing-floor.—“ The axe is laid 
to the root of the trees :” 1. Its meaning: judgment 
has already commenced ; there is no time to be lost. 
2. Its application: be changed into good trees; 
bring forth fruits of righteousness; there is still 
time for it-——The majesty of Christ, as manifest ip 
the contrast between John and Christ.—The baptisn 
of water and the baptism of the Spirit; the baptisn 
of the Spirit and the baptism of fire-—The baptism 
of the Spirit is itself a baptism of fire—The grand 
final harvest in history ; or, judgment and salvation. 
1. The fan on the threshing-floor; or, the word of 
God separating the two classes. 2. The gathering 
of the wheat into the kingdom of love; or, the com- 
plete salvation of God’s people. 3. The chaff in un- 
quenchable fire; or, the judgment of hypocrites.— 
The burning chaff, or the judgment ; 1. As consuming 
all those outward forms, whether secular or spiritual, 
which had served as the vehicle of life; 2. as fiery 
torments of mere professors of religion, who sought 
for life in those forms alone,—a. throughout the 
course of history,—d. at the end of the world,—All- 
empty profession as continually self-destroying and 
self-consuming—a hell: 1. an emblem of hell; 2. 
that which really constitutes hell; 3. the final object 
of hell—The judgment of the world is at the same 
time the completion of the kingdom of God and of 
His children. j 

Starke :—The sum and substance of all Divina 
teaching is, repentance and faith—He that would 
enter into the kingdom of heaven must, with heart 
and soul, forsake the kingdom of the world.—Wher 
ever Christ goes with His Gospel, He finds nothing 
but a wilderness.—The law must rouse the conscience 
and open the door for the Gospel.—Teachers of re- 
ligicn must neither he flatterers, nor self-seekers, 
nor servants of men.—A Christian is satisfied with 
such provision as he can get. Let a minister be con- 
tent even though he be placed in a wilderness.— 
Worldly men tremble, indeed, in view of judgment 
and of wrath; but although they dissemble and 
humble themselves, they are not sincere in Christ.— 
It is quite possible to combine a holy zeal witl 
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genuine love.—Preachers should be acquainted with 
the prejudices of men.—We become Christians, 
not by birth, but by regeneration.—Outward 
communion with the Church will only ensure heavier 
judgment to those who enjoy it without becoming 
true believers.—The less merit a minister claims for 
himself in the work of his Master, the more success- 
ful will he be.—Holiness and humility advance at 
ejual pace.—A preacher must know both how to 
&.lare and how to arouse his hearers. 

Gerlach:—The tree which is unfit for bearing 
gvod fruit is fit at last for firewood. The man who 
will not be a monument of saving grace shall show 
forth the justice and holiness of God. 

Heubner :—To become a preacher in the wilder- 


ness, requires moral heroism.—The doors of the 
heart must be thrown wide open if the King of glory 
is to enter in—The confession of sinners (of sins) is 
of incalculable value.—‘ Generation of vipers :” 
there is frequently much of the serpent about the 
human heart, both in its malice and inclination to 
wards falsehood and deception.—The plainness and 
unsparing severity of John is far preferable to weak 
gentleness ; the former rouses and excites just appre- 
hension, while the latter lulls asleep and causes false 
security,—The false confidence of the Jews and their 
ancestors a warning to all—National pride—Only 


that which is good and pure can be admitted inte 
the kingdom of Christ: all that is impure will be 
cast out. 


B. Cwaprer III. 13-17. 


(Second Pericope on Sunday after the Feast of Circumeision or New Year.) 


ContENntTs.—He who baptizes with the Spirit, and with fire, humbles Himself to submit to the -aptism of water, sdminis 
tered toa sinful community. From this communion with sinners the Father exalts Him into communion witb the 
blessed Trinity. The Baptist points Him out to the people as the Messiah promised to the fathers. 


13 Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to [the] Jordan unto John, to be baptized of [by] 


14 him. 


But John forbade him, saying, I have need to be baptized of [by] thee, and 


15 comest thou to me? And Jesus answering said unto him, Suffer it to be so’ now: fcr 


16 thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. 


Then he suffered him. And Jesus 


when he was baptized, went up straightway out of [from] the water: and, lo, the 
heavens were opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove, 


17 and lighting [coming] upon him: And, 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 


lo, a voice from heaven, saying, This is my 


1 Ver. 15.—{The words ¢o be so,are unnecessary. Suffer it now, is sufficient for ues uptu—P, §.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 18. Then (rére).—In contrast with the 
baptism of the Pharisees and Sadducees, we have 
here th baptism of Jesus, At that time Jesus came 
from Galilee to Jordan, to be baptized of him. 
Meyer suggests the following as the object of Christ’s 
baptism (p. 91) :—‘‘ Jesus did not come to be bap- 
tized from a feeling of personal sinfulness (Bruno 
Bauer, comp. Strauss); nor because, according to 
the Levitical law, His personal connection with an 
impure people rendered Him impure (Lange); nor 
for the purpose of showing that there was no incom- 
patibility between His ocdpt acOevelas and life in the 
Spirit (Hoffmann, Weissagung und Erfillung, vol. ii. 
82); nor because baptism implied a declaration of 
being subject to the penalty of death (Ebrard) ; nor 
in order to elicit the Divine declaration that He was 
the Messiah (Paulus) ; nor to confirm the faith of His 
followers, inasmuch as baptism was a symbol of the 
regeneration of His disciples (Ammon, L. J. vol i. 
268); nor to sanction the baptism of John by His 
example (Kuinoel, Kern) ; nor to indicate His obliga- 
tion to obey the law (Hoffmann, Krabbe, Osiander) ; 
nor, lastly, because, hefore the descent of the Spirit, 
He acted like any other ordinary Israelite (Hess, 
nuhn, comp. Olshausen). The true explanation of 
this act, as furnished in ver. 15, is, that, as the 
Messiah, He felt that, according to the Divine will, 
He bad tu submit to the baptism of His forerunner 
in order to receive the Divine declaration of His 
Messianic dignity (vers. 16, 17). It was not in bap- 
tism thas He first becat-e conscicus of His dignity as 


| the Messiah, as if by that act He had been inwardly 
transformed into the Messiah; the expression, 
mpémov eatiy nuiv (ver. 15), implies that He was con- 
scious of being the Messiah, and of the relation in 
which, as such, John stood towards Him.”—We 
thankfully admit the value of the comprehensive 
summary furnished by Meyer of the various views 
propounded on the subject of Christ’s baptism. But 
his own explanation does not make it any clearer, 
either on what grounds Jesus submitted to a baptism 
unto repentance, or in what sense we are to under- 
stand the words of the Saviour, “* Thus it becomes us 
to fulfil all righteousness,”—an expression which 
must evidently refer to Old Testament righteous- 
ness. With this remark we return to our own ex- 
planation. In strict application of the law of Moses 
as expounded by Haggai (ii. 14), John had pronoun- 
ced the whole people of Israel impure. Jesus Him- 
self, although sinless and holy, was included in this 
general declaration; His connection with His people 
rendering Him levitically unclean. This implied 
that, from His connection with the people, He must 
needs suffer, or that He, being innocent, must suffer 
for the people. And thus he fulfilled all righteous. 
ness. Meyer is, of course, right in suggesting, that 
when the Saviour thus freely yet obediextly submit 

ted Himself to the judgment resting upon His people, 
He was preparing for His own glory, and hence, 
also, for “ the declaration of His Messianic dignity.”’ 
But this formed the second or last element in the 
baptism of Christ, not its basis or fundamental idea. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that our explanation 


includes that of Ebrard; only that, in our view, the 


CHAP, III. 13-17. 
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—— 


idea of consecration unto death was not yet fully ex- 
pressed in the baptism of John, which only implied 
sufferings similar to death, 

Ver. 14. But John forbade Him [sought to 

hinder him].—According te Strauss and de Wette, 
this passage is inconsistent with the statement in 
vohn i, 238, “Tknew Him not.” But this passage 
refers only to the prophetic or divine certitude of the 
Laptist concerning the Messiahship of Jesus. Such 
certitude could neither be the result of what his 
taother Elisabeth would tell him, nor of his previous 
acquaintanceship with Jesus: it could only be ob- 
tained by a distinct sign from on high. Still he was 
sufficiently impressed with the religious and moral ex- 
altation of Jesus to feel that He required not baptism 
at His hands (Hoffmann). Add to this the wonderful 
impression produced by the personal appearance of 
the Lord, and by the increasing conviction of John 
that what his parents had formerly told him would 
now prove to be true. Accordingly, he felt as the less 
in presence of the greater—as a sinner in presence of 
the Holy One. The obvious inference from the bap- 
tism which He administered, and to which Jesus 
was about to submit, seemed so strange to the Bap- 
tist, that he shrunk from it. Hence the expression 
he forbade Him, d:exérvev—the composite being 
stronger than the simple verb. Jesus removed these 
objections by simply referring to the requirements 
of righteousness; by which our Lord must have 
meant the Levitical consequences of John’s prophetic 
mission, and not that John would see what miracu- 
lous sign should accompany the rite. The great 
object was simple obedience. How to own and 
glorify the obedience of His dear Son, God reserved 
to Himself. Any confession of sin was, of course, 
out of the question: there was only a profession on 
the part of Jesus, that as an Israelite He became 
subject to the law, and that He was connected with 
humanity by the ties of blood, of history, of suffer- 
ing, and of love. The apocryphal Predicatio Pauli 
od Credner, Beitrdge i. p. 360) first set forth the 
alse notion that Jesus made a confession of sin ; 
while in the Evang. sec. Hebr. (see Hieronymus, 
Contr. Pel. iii. 2), Jesus replies to the solicitations 
of His mother and brethren to be baptized along 
with them: “ Quid peccavi, ut vadam et baptizer ab 
eo? nisi forte hoc ipsum quod dizi, ignorantia est.” 
On the discussion between John and Jesus in the 
Evang. sec. Hebr., see Meyer, p. 92. 

Ver. 15. Thus it becomes us.—The baptism of 
Jesus was a duty, not only on the part of the Lord, 
but also on the part of the Baptist. 

Ver. 16. Went up straightway.—A special 
meaning attaches to the word «v@vs, as if He had 
flown upwards from out of the water. This miracu- 
lous ascent from the deep was connected with the 
equally miraculous descent of the Spirit of God 
from on high. 

Lo, the heavens were opened unto Him; 
éved x 9no av.—tThe contradictory [rationalistic | ex- 
planations of Paulus, who speaks of a clearing up of 
the sky, and of Kuinoel and Ammon, who speak of 
a thunder-storm, may neutralize each other. Meyer 
maintains that it must not be considered as a poetic 
description of what took place, but that the heavens 
were literally opened, and the Holy Spirit descend- 
ed through this opening. It is difficult to under- 
sitand the exact meaning of Meyer, as this view im- 
plies that the event itself was mythical, and hence 
also poetical. In another place (Leben Jesu, ii. 1, p. 

183), wo have ventured to suggest that even the 


outward phenomena attending this great event were 
unique, the stars making their appearance on the 
occasion. In this way it would seem to bear analo- 
gy with the darkening of the sun at midday during 
the crucifixion, even as Christ’s baptism was analo 
gous, and formed a prelude to, His final sufferings 
But there was also undoubtedly a vision, in which, 
although mainly designed for the Saviour, the Bap- 
tist had also a part (comp. John xii. 28; Acts ix, 
7; xxii. 9). For the Baptist must evidently have 
heard the voice by which Jesus was designated ag 
the “beloved Son.” Although the word e/de refers 
primarily to Jesus Himself, we conclude that John 
also participated in the vision,—1. from his having 
heard the voice ; 2. from the account given by Luke 
and by John. Thus, while the vision was primarily 
designed for Christ, it must have been beheld bj 
both. 

Like a dove (Luke: coyatigd de doel 
mepiatepay).—The expression cannot be meant as 
symbolical simply of the manner in which the Spirit 
descended—rapid (Fritzsche), quiet (Neander), purs 
(Olshausen), creative (Baumgarten-Crusius). Meyer 
very appropriately calls attention to the parallel 
passage in Luke; nor must we lose sight of the 
import of the term ¢75«¢. The Gospel of the Hebrews, 
as quoted by Epiph. xxx. 13, correctly interprets the 
phrase as implying that he saw the Holy Spirit of 
God descending in the form (or rather in the vision- 
ary form, e%«:) of a dove. It was not a real dove; 
but, to his vision, it appeared as the form of a dove 
descending. A symbol this of perfect gentleness, 
purity, fulness of life, and of the power of communi- 
cating it. 

Ver. 17. And lo a voice.—Comp. Luke v. 12; 
xix, 20; Acts vill. 27; Rev. iv. 1; vi. 2: vii. 9: 
Along with the Holy Spirit, the Father and the Son 
also now manifest themselves. The term Son is 
applied to the Messiah (Ps. ii. 7; Isa. xlii. 1), not 
merely in reference to His official character, but 
more especially to His Divine nature. There is evi- 
dently an allusion here to the miraculous origin of 
Christ by the Holy Ghost (Matt. i. 20; Luke i. 35). 
The expression, 6 ayamnrdés, is neither equivalent 
to our “most beloved” (in the superlative degree), 
nor to “only one,” but means “ only beloved” or 
beloved in a unique sense.— Hy 6 «vddnynoa, In 
whom I am well pleased.—The verb is put in 
the Aorist to denote the eternal act of loving con- 
templation with which the Father regards the Son. 
There is a rhythmical connection between this 
event, the testimony to the Son heard in the tem- 
ple, and, lastly, the voice from heaven heard on 
the Mount of Transfiguration. Nor must we omit 
noticing the peculiar demonstrative form of the ex- 
pression, in Matthew, “ This is My beloved Son,” 
not, “ Thow art My Son.” implying, 1. that this 
voice was specially designed as a revelation to John ; 
2. that it was granted to him for the purpose of his 
mission, which was to introduce Jesus as the Mes 
siah to the people. In the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke, there is a more particular reference to Jesua 
Himself as the source and spring of the vision, 
“ Thou art My beloved Son ;” while John lays spe 
cial stress upon the part which the Baptist sustained 
in the vision. 

GeneraL Nores on THE Wuoie Sxorron.—The ob 
jections raised by modern criticism against the historé 
cal character of this narrative fall to the ground the mo 
ment we acknowledge the supernatural element in the 


life of our Sayiour, We cannot even admit with Meyer 
that there is a real difference between the account as giver 
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by John and the other Evangelists; far less can we agree 
with him in reducing the fact in the case to the vision of a 
dove. The fact, that this was a vision, does not exclude the 
objective reality of this miraculous event; on the contrary, 
itis in perfect accordance with it The gnestion, whether 
before that time the dove was regarded as a symbol of the 
Holy Spirit, is one of considerable interest. Among the Sy- 
rians, the dove was held sacred, as the symbol of the fructi- 
fying power of nature (Oreuzer, Symbolik, ii. 80). This 
throws fresh light upon the expression in Gen, i. 2, that 
“the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters:” 
the Talmud has it, that He moved over it éke a dove. But 
the symbol is not further carried out in the Old Testament, 
though there is much significance in the dove of Noah’s ark, 
and the dove in the Song of Solomon. Our Lord also alludes 
to if in Matt. x. 16. Taking a general survey of these em- 
blems, we gather the impression, that the symbol of a dove 
referred more particularly to the Church, as indeed the Holy 
Spirit manifests Himself. and, so to speak, assumes shape in 
the Church. On the Talmudical und rabbinical interpreta- 
tions of this symbol, comp. Meyer, p. 98. 

According to Strauss, the statement of the Evangelist, 
that “ Christ was conceived by the power of the Holy 
Ghost,” cannot be reconciled with the narrative in the text, 
that at His baptism He was baptized with the Holy Ghost. 
Critics of his school have attempted to connect this baptism 
with the Holy Ghost, with the view of some of the Gnostics 
(Cerintbus, Basilides, Valentinus, etc.), that the man Jesus 
received at His baptism the heavenly Logos. But all these 
assertions ignore the truth of the human development of 
our Lord. At His bérth, He was filled and actuated by the 
Holy Spirit, so fur as His talent and disposition was con- 
cerned. Thisimplied His perfect sinlessness. But at His 
baptism, He attained the full consciousness of His nature 
and mission as the God-Man and Saviour. From that 
moment He became the organ of the Holy Spirit, not mere- 
ly so far as He was personally concerned, but also as fully 
cealizing His mediatorial character and work, and its relation 
to she salvation of mankind. He now received the Holy 
Ghost in His capacity as founder of the spiritual community 
about to be instituted. But this fulness of the Spirit re- 
mained still concealed under the form of a servant, and in 
the lowliness of His walk and work. It was only after the 
work had been finished and accepted, that the Spirit was 
poured out in all His fulness upon His believing people ; and 
the dove, which had erst descended into His heart, now 
{issued forth to move and to brood over the waters of the 
nations of the earth. 

In the passive baptism of Jesus (that by John), we have 
the first glimmer of a distinct revelation of the mystery of 
the Holy Trinity. It brightens into full glory at the active 
baptism of Jesus, or the institution of Holy Baptism in 
Matt. xxviii., which is in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.—The connection between the 
two events is manifest. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. Jesus cometh from Galilee to the lower Jordan 
unto John, to be baptized of him. From this we draw 
the following inferences: 1. The influence of the bap- 
tism of John had extended over the whole people of 
Israel. 2. Jesus came under the direct and irresistible 
impulse of the Holy Spirit. This was His first act after 
attaining manhood, since the time when, at twelve 
years of age, He manifested Himself in the temple, 
and again retired to the obscurity of Nazareth. Yet 
this act, so enigmatic to many of our modern theolo- 
gians, was performed without any doubt or hesitation 
on the part of our Lord. The Divine call had reached 
Him, that He, the Holy One, should, according to the 
demands of the law, submit to the judgment of sin- 
ners. And this constituted, so to speak, the conse- 
eration for His work, to which He submitted, in an- 
ticipation both of the sufferings and the glory which 
were to come. 

2. John was surprised when he saw Jesus coming 
to be baptized. The Baptist, no doubt, knew the 
prophecies which his parents had uttered concerning 
Jesus ; probably, he was even personally acquainted 
with Him. Add to this the impression produced by 
the appearance of Jesus Himself. But all this was 
not sufficient to warrant him in presenting Jesus as 
the Messiah to the people: He had yet to await a dis- 
tinct revelation to that effect. But it was more than 


sufficient.to make him feel t'vat baptism fcr purifica 
tion was entirely inapplicable to the Lord, viewing 
Him in His personal character and dignity. Hene« 
he could not but shrink, for the moment, from the 
tremendous consequences of his baptism; all the 
more, that in the presence of Jesus he felt more deep- 
ly than ever his own unworthiness and sinfulness: 
hence his refusal and his confession : ‘‘I have nee 
to be baptized of Thee.” But Jesus judged other 
wise. The inference from the baptism of John wa. 
none other than that from the law itself, which again 
only reflected the sacred and solemn object of His 
incarnation and life. There is a historical connection 
between the Holy One and His sinful brethren ; there- 
fore must he suffer with and for them. Thus the 
baptism of Jchn was not only applicable to Jesus, but 
attained its real meaning and object only by the bap- 
tism of Jesus. Thus it became the symbol of His con 
secration unto death, for the salvation of the world 
Hence the exclamation of John, after the baptism of 
Jesus, “ Behold the Lamb of God !” 

It seems as if, in this controversy between Jesus 
and John, the Old and the New Testament had, for 
the time being, changed sides. John appears almost 
the representative of the liberty of the New, Christ 
that of the legal rigor of the Old Testament. “ Thus 
the rods of Old Testament and of New Testament 
righteousness are here joined into a cross” (Led. Jesu, 
ii. 1, p. 177). But the connection aud unity between 
the two dispensations appears in this intertwining 
of its ultimate links.—Jesus conquers in this contest. 
More than ever before does the Baptist now humble 
himself, under a sense of the deep responsibility of 
his office. The Lord also humbles Himself under the 
law, to which he now formally becomes obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross (Phil. ii.). 

3. This is the only instance in which there is 
neither confession of sin on the part of Him who is 
baptized, nor reproof and exhortation on the part of 
the Baptist. The baptismal address comes from hea- 
ven itself; but the blessings of the baptism descend 
upon ali mankind. Heaven once again opened at the 
baptism of Jesus—primarily for Him, and, through 
Him, for all mankind. The blessing which flowed 
from this baptism—the prophetic import of which 
attained its fulfilment in the death on the eross—ap- 
peared. at the close of Christ’s mission on earth, in 
the institution of holy baptism for His people, with 
the gracious blessing of the Trinity—Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost—attaching to it. For this purpose 
did the Father reveal Himself on this occasion ; for 
this purpose did Jesus obtain without measure the 
anointing of the Spirit; for this purpose did He as 
the Son throw open the portals of heaven, and offer 
himself by the Holy Ghost to the Father, for the sal- 
vation of the world. : 

4, The germs of the doctrine of the Trinity which 
occur in the Old Testament, are taken up in the com- 
mencement of the Gospel history, where the miracu- 
lous conception of Jesus through the Holy Ghost is 
announced (Matt. i.; Luke i.). This mystery is more 
clearly brought out in the narrative of Christ’s bap. 
tism, and is more fully developed in the progress of 
the Gospel history. This shows that what is called the 
Trinity of revelation depends on the Trinity of essence 
For the relation between the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, as here revealed, is preéminently that of 
nature or essence (ontological) ; while afterwards, ix 
Matt. xxviii. 19, it appears more especially as a rela 
tion of manifestation or of revelation. 

5. The glorification of Jesus by the voice from 
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heaven, heard at his baptism, may be regarded as the 
second stage in the miraculous events attending His 
life, by which he was gradually and increasingly man- 
ifested as the absolute Wonder, and hence as the 
Wonderful or Wonder-worker. The first of these 
heavenly attestations was His miraculous birth, and 
with it the star and the angels’ hymn. Then fol- 
lowed the manifestation of Jesus at His baptism, 
when, instead of the voice of angels, that from hea- 
ven is heard, and which, from. its utterance, we re- 
cognize as the voice of the Father. Instead of the 
star standing over Bethlehem, we have now the vis- 
ion of a dove descending upon the Lord. This glo- 
rious manifestation becomes still brighter at the trans- 
figuration of Jesus on the Mount. Here also the 
voice of the Father descends in the cloud upon the 
Mount—it is heard close by; while the fulness of the 
Spirit resting on Jesus shines forth in His personal 
appearance, as He stands transfigured before His 
disciples. Once more is the same voice heard: this 
time in the Temple, and in the midst of His people ; 
and although it only conveys to Him personally the 
assurance that the name of the Father shall be glori- 
fied in Him, it appears to his followers to be the 
voice of an angel, to the people—the sound of thunder. 
This is the third occasion on which the voice from 
neaven is heard. Lastly, on the Mount of Olives He 
is carried upward to the Father in a cloud of glory, 
and by the power of the Spirit. The various stages 
of this direct attestation from heaven may thus be 
marked :—1. The miraculous origin of Christ from 
heaven ; 2. the consecration, among His chosen ones, 
for His appearance in the form of a servant upon 
earth; 3. the prelude of the transformation of His 
earthly appearance as a servant, celebrated among 
His disciples; 4. the same as celebrated among the 
people ; 5. the resurrection-glory, and the final trans- 
figuration. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The mighty impulse of the Spirit leading Christ 
to Jordan. This appears from the circumstance, 1. 
that He came froma great distance ; 2. that He came 
alone; 3. that He came fully decided on the course 
before Him.—Christ resolved on submitting to bap- 
tism.—Jesus does not shrink from the same baptis- 
mal bath which the “ generation of vipers” had re- 
ceived.—-The various humiliations to which Jesus 
submitt«d during His youthful course: 1. from Beth- 
lehem to Egypt; 2. from the temple to Nazareth ; 
3. from His sacred retirement to the baptism of sin- 
ners.—How the Lord owned the Divine institution 
of baptism.—How He honored the sacred office.— 
The twofold difficulty of John’s work: 1. He was 
obliged to baptize the Pharisees and Sadducees ; 2. 
he had to baptize the Lord.—John himself required 
the grace of the Lord.—How the Baptist confessed 
that he stood in need of the baptism of Jesus.—How 
the holy office entrusted to ministers must tend to 
humble those who are in earnest, but how it also 
elevates them.—The greatness of John as appearing 
most fully in his humility—He who was baptized 
greater than he who baptized.— Suffer it to be so 
now.” The infinite import of the word now: 1. A 
summing up of eternity in time, and of time in “ to- 
day,” and of “to-day” in the moment which claims 
our decision ; 2. an enigma propounded by the past 
and solved by the future; 8. an altar on which our 
obedience is claimed, and a blessing promised ; 4. a 
passing phase of earth, which may be transformed 


into a revelation of heaven.— Suffer it to be so now. 
1. Suffer it at last to be so; 2. suffer it quickly ta 
be so; 38. suffer it to be so for a moment ; 4. suffer 
it to be so once for all_—tThe baptism of Jesus the 
fulfilment of all r'ghteousness, 1. so far ag the mis 
sion of John was concerned; 2. so fr¢ as the de- 
mands of the law were concerned; 8. so far as the 
dealings of God with men, according to the fuuda- 
mental principles of His administration, were con- 
cerned.—Import of the fact that the Holy One sub 
mitted to the baptism of sinners: 1. Sinners must be 
immersed in the waters of judgment. 2. The Sinless 
One is immersed along with them, in order to give 
them courage for the judgment. 8. He must be im- 
mersed for them to change that judgment, so far as 
they are concerned, into salvation.—The glory of tha 
Lord in this great act of His humiliation.—The man- 
ifestation of the Messiah.—The manifestation of the 
Messiah in the glorious light of the Trinity.—“ Oud 
of the water,” a watchword of life. 1. The earth out 
of water; 2. Noah and his race out of the water; °. 
Moses and his people out of the water ; 4. Christ aud 
His Church out of the water.—Heaven opened on the 
occasion of baptism. 1. Heaven is opened, a. for all 
the blessings which come down from above; 6. for 
all the prayers which ascend from below. 2. It is 
opened over him who is baptized: a. over the Lord 
Himself; 5. over all who are baptized in His name, 
—Heaven opened: the heart of the Father opencd, 
—“ The Spirit of God descending like a dove:” 1. 
In His purity like a dove; hence He finds at first 
ouly one resting-place—the head and heart of Jesus. 
2. In His gentleness like a dove; hence addressing 
Himself toman. 3. In His harmlessness like the dove ; 
hence conquering the wicked one. 4. In His love as 
the dove; hence imparting life to the Church.—The 
voice from heaven in the manifestation of Christ, and 
its echo in the justification of the sinner.—How the 
three tokens accompanying the baptism of Christ are 
Spiritually repeated in every baptism. 1. Heaven is 
opened to the child which is now placed by the side 
of the Son. 2. The dovelike mind of the Holy Spirit 
is imparted by the Son to the child. 3. In the testi- 
mony to the Son the child hears the testimony of 
sonship, and of the Father’s good pleasure.—The 
baptism of Jesus as the sealing of His name.—The 
baptism of Jesus the manifestation of His humiliation 
and exaltation: 1. As His first actual and personal 
humiliation and exaltation ; 2. as throwing light upon 
the humiliation and exaltation of His childhood; 8. 
as the token of His future humiliation and exaltation ; 
4, as the act deciding the future humiliation and ex- 
altation of His whole life.—Jesus undertaking His 
work in full consciousness of what awaited Him, and 
being attested by the Father and the Holy Ghost.— 
The blessedness springing from certitude of the Di. 
vine call. 

Starke :—God has in His wisdom fixed for every 
one of us the proper time when we are to come forth.— 
However highly placed a man may be, he should pay 
all becoming reverence to the Divine institution of 
the word and sacraments,—Humility a precious gem. 
—Christ has consecrated the washing of regenera- 
tion.—Let us be careful to know what ‘ becometh 
us” at every time.—Heaven, which was closed by 
the first Adam, is opened again over the second.— 
To us also has heaven again been opened by Christ, 
the Lord from heaven. 

Gossner :—As soon as the sinner opens his heart 
to God in repentance, God opens the heavens and 
owns him as His child. 
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FIFTH SECTION. 


JESUS RENOUNCING THE WORLD, AND COMMENCING HIS CONQUEST OF IT. WHILE PRE 
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PARING FOR THE PUBLIC DISCHARGE OF HIS OFFICE, HE HAS TO ENCOUNTER THK 
THREEFOLD TEMPTATION OF SATAN, CORRESPONDING TO THE THREEFOLD FORM 
IN WHICH A WORLDLY-MINDED PEOPLE HAVE SHAPED TO THEMSELVES THEIR 
HOPES OF THE MESSIAH. THUS JESUS IS CONSTRAINED TO CONCEAL HIS DIGNITY 
FROM THE PEOPLE, AND TO COMMENCE HIS WORK IN THE DESPISED DISTRICT O¥ 
GALILEE. BUT GOD GLORIFIES HIM IN THE HOMAGE PAID TO HIM BY HIS Dis 
CIPLES AND THE PEOPLE. 


Unaprer IV, (Mark i. 12-20; Luke iy. 1-18; y. 1-11; John i. 19-28; iv. 43-46). 


NTENTS :—The threefold temptation of Christ by Satan through the secular notions of the Jews concerning the Messiah, 
and His threefold victory over the Tempter. 


A. Cuaprer IV. 1-11. 


(The Gospel for Jnvocavit, or First Sunday in Lent.) 


Then was Jesus led up of [by]' the Spirit into the wilderness, to be tempted of 
| by]? the devil. And when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, he was after- 
ward a hutigered.* And when the tempter came to him, he said, 1f thou be the Son 
of God, command that these stones be made bread. But he answered and said, It is 
written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God. Then the devil taketh him up into the holy city, and setteth him 
on a [the]|* pinnacle of the temple, And saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, 
cast thyself down: for it is written, he shall give his angels charge concerning thee: 
and in theer hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time* thou dash thy foot against 
a stone. Jesus said unto him, It is written again,’ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God. Again, the devil taketh him up into an exceeding high mountain, and sheweth 
him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them; And saith unto him, All 
these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me. Then saith Je- 
sus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve. Then the devil leaveth him, and, behold, angels 
came and ministered unto him. 


1 Ver. 1.—[By is more expressive of 57rd as distinct from éx.] 

2 Ver. 2—[Brit. ed.: am hungered. Better in modern and usual English: He afterward hungered, or was hungry.) 

2 Ver. 5.—[Gr. TO mreptyiov. See Com.] 4 Ver. 6.—[Lest haply, uhrore.] 

6 Ver. 7.—[Again it is w., maAw yéyparrat.] 

of the Holy Spirit, when the Lord had attained ta 


EXEGETICA RITICAL. 5 5 
ADENINE BT LS the full consciousness of His character as the God. 


On the Lirmrature of the History of the Temptation, 
comp. Danz, p. 993, and Supplement, p. 109; Winer, i. 556, 
Supplement, p. 79; Hase, Leben Jesu, §55. On the history 
itself, comp. Ullmann on the Sinlessness of Jesus; Alex. 
Behweizer, Ueber die Dignitét des Religionsstifters, in the 
“Theol. Stud. u. Kritiken,’ vii. 564. For other works, 
comp. Meyer’s “ Commentary,” p. 100. See also especially 
Kinemann, Ueber die Versuchungsgeschichte in “ Rudel- 
bach’s Zeitschri/t” for 1850; and Laufs in the ‘'Siwd. wu. 
Britiken”™ for 1853, p. 855. 

We have no right, with Ewald and Meyer, to infer from 
the mysterious character of the history before us, and from 
the detailed and circumstantial manner in which it is relat- 
ed, that the account given by Matthew (and by Luke) is a 
later embellishment of the more simple and older tradition 
recorded in the Gospel by Mark. Evidently, Mark fur- 
nishes only a general summary of the event, which requires 
to be supplemented by the details furnished by Matthew 
sad Luke, 


Ver. 1. Then was Jesus.—T Jr «, 7. e., after the 
spirit had descended upon Him. The first operation 


Man, and of His work as the Redeemer, was, not to 
lead Him into that world which He was to save, but 
to drive Him out of it into the wilderness. No doubt 
the primary object of this was to afford an opportu- 
nity for blessed rest and joy, in the consciousness of 
His character and mission. But, secondly, the Sa- 
viour had now to consider the difficult question, how 
to reveal Himself to His people, without conformiug 
to their spurious, secularized views and hopes con 
cerning the Messiah. It was this counterfeit of the 
true Messiah among Israel which, so to speak, re 
pelled Him, and drove Him into the wilderness 
The third motive for His going into the wilderness 
lay in the fact, that the reign of Satan was the cause 
of all the misery in the world. Hence Christ had 
to commence His work by conquering Satan; and 
this He did for the whole world, when He met and 
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overcame him in the personal contest here de- 
scribed. 

He was led up, av 7x 67,—i. ¢., from the des- 
ert banks of the river to the wilderness of Judea 
properly so called. Tradition has given to this wil- 
derness the name of Quarantania (wilderness of Jeri- 
cho, Josh, xvi. 1). Comp. Robinson II. 552 [i. 567]; 
Schubert iii. 73; v. Raumer, p. 47. “From Joppa, 
ox the Mediterranean, the road leads by Ramlah. for 

bout seven hours through the beautiful plain of 
Sharon. Other six hours’ journey over the calcare- 
ous and desert mountain tract of Judah brings you 
to Jerusalem. The road is exceedingly difficult, 
going alternately up and down hill. From Jerusa- 
lem the mountain tract extends for other five hours 
eastward, when it descends into the valley of Jordan 
by Jericho. At this eastern slope of the chain is 
the steep mountain called Quarantania, where, ac- 
cording to tradition, the temptation of Christ took 
place. The name is derived from the Lord’s fasting 
for forty days. According to Hasselquist, fhe moun- 
tain is high and conical, and most dangerous of 
ascent. A deep precipice descends at the side of it. 
On the summit are the ruins of an ancient Greek 
monastery, perhaps that built by the Empress Hele- 
na. All along the mountain are caves and holes, 
which formerly were tenanted by hermits; at the 
base a brook springs,—according to tradition, the 
game which Elisha healed (2 Kings ii. 19-22).” For 
further particulars, comp. v. Raumer, as above, Note 
78. The district is better explored in the direction 
from the Mount of Olives. ‘The wilderness of Jeri- 
cho, extending between that town and the Mount of 
Olives, or rather Bethany, is a district full of precipi- 
tous rocks and deep hollows (comp. Joseph. Anti. 
x. 8, 2). The scene presents the appearance of a 
most desolate wilderness, especially after passing the 
Caravansary which now bears the name of the Khan 
of the Samaritan (comp. Luke x. 30), about two 
hours from Jerusalem: comp. Maundrell, Journey, 
p. 109. From this wilderness the road descends, 
after a further journey of two hours, down a precipi- 
tous height into the plain of Jericho. At the north- 
ern boundary of this plain rises a steep, calcareous 
mountain, very difficult of ascent, which bears the 
name of Quarantania, because, according to tradition, 
Jesus passed forty days fasting in one of the many 
caves on its side. The northern portion of this desert 
was connected with the wilderness of Bethany, Josh. 
kvili. 12.” Winer, art. ‘“Wiiste,’ No. 4.—As the 
wilderness of Quarantania lies close by the banks of 
Jordan, there is no sufficient reason to doubt the 
correctness of this tradition. The wildness of this 
desert, as indicated in the expression of Mark: “ He 
was with the wild beasts,” points to the same con- 
clusion. 

Of (by) the Spirit.—The context shows that the 
Holy Spirit is here meant. The idea that it referred 
to the personal spirit of Christ, or to a state of ecsta- 
sy (Paulus), could only have-been broached from de- 
fective theological views. The expression évixOn 
implies, indeed, an extraordinary state of mind on 
the part of the Lord, indicating a wonderful impulse, 

_ but not a miraculous transportation (which is not 
meant even in Acts viii. 39, or in 2 Kings ii. 16)—an 
idea, still more clearly expressed in the parallel pas- 
page in Mark i. 12. Meyer aptly remarks: “The 
two opposite principles, i7d tov mvevmatros and brd 
Tov diaBddou, are evidently here placed in pragmatic 
correspondence or juxtaposition. Besides, the whole 
cirsumstances of this history, occurring immediately 
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after the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus, show thai 
the Evangelist intended to relate the victory of Jesus, 
full of the Holy Spirit, over the devil (comp. Luke 
iv. 1,2). This consideration alone is sufficient to re- 
fute the arbitrary invention of Olshausen, that, dur 
ing the forty days in the wilderness, Jesus had been 
forsaken by the Spirit,” 


To be tempted of (by) the devil; re:pac97- 
vat—Such was the final object. The Holy Spirit led 
Him purposely to this contest with Satan. In thig 
conflict He was to be tempted by the devil, to show 
whether or not, in the exercise of His free determina- 
tion, He would prove Himself, and continue, the or- 
gan of the Holy Spirit in opposition to that satanic 
principle, or spirit of the world, by which the hopes 
of Israel concerning the Messiah had been perverted, 
so as to become even matter of temptation to Him. 
The basis and commencement of the work of salva- 
tion was necessarily a personal contest and victory 
of the Saviour over the principle of evil, as manifest 
ed in the corruption of the world. For further re- 
marks on the tremendous collision between these an- 
tagonistic principles, comp. the author’s “ Leben 
Jesu” ii. 1, p. 205.—AraBoros, from SiaBddrw, to 
throw over, carry across, to slander, accuse, calumnt- 
ate ; hence 6:aBo0A0s, the slanderer in general, and also, 
in the most particular sense (Job i.; Rev. xii. 10), 
the accuser. In the Old Testament he is called Satan, 
jo (Job i. 6-12). The term means, adversary in 
general, adversary in war (1 Kings v. 4—in the 
Hebr. text, v. 18; xi. 14); and with the article, 
jw, the adversary or enemy kar’ éfoxnv: the 
prince of the fallen spirits (Gen, iii.; 2 Cor. xi. 3; 
Rev. xx. 2; John viii. 44, etc.). 

As the cause and origin of the fall of man, Satan 
is the prince of the kingdom of darkness, which has 
sprung up and developed on earth in opposition to 
the theocracy; the seducer of man to their destrue- 
tion, and hence the principal enemy of Jesus (Matt. 
xiii, 28). Comp. works on Dogmatics (among others 
my Positive Dogmatik, p. 559 sqq.) on the question 
whether the devil should be regarded as a person, or 
merely as the symbol of what is called the principle 
of evil (as if what is evil could have a real, and not 
what merely appears to be a principle). 


Ver. 2. And when He had fasted forty days. 
—Besides the mythical theory, which we at once set 
aside, there are four different views entertained by 
commentators in connection with this event. First, 
as regards Christ’s fasting, some refer it only to the 
want of His common nourishment (Rosenmuller, 
Kuinoel, Kuhn, ete.); while most interpreters under- 
stand it as meaning absolute and entire abstinence 
from food (comp. Luke iv. 2; Deut. ix. 9). Secondly, 
as regards the dwration, some critics regard the 
“forty days” as a sacred number, and hence as de 
noting an indefinite period of time (Késter, Henne- 
berg, Neander); while most commentators take it 
literally. In favor of the literal view, we refer to the 
circumstance that Moses and Elijah fasted for forty 
days (Ex. xxxiv. 28, and 1 Kings xix. 8), in both 
which instances we have a record of supernatural 
and miraculous events. Besides, the addition of the 
clause, “forty nights,” and the remark in Luke iv. 2, 
“ He did eat nothing,” show that both the time and 
the act are not meant figuratively. Still the expres: 
sion must not be understood as implying a legal and 
absolute fast of forty days. Similarly, Jesus said of 
John that he came “neither eating nor drinking,” 
although we know that his nourishment consisted of 
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locusts and wild honey. The feature which charac- 
terized this solemn fast, and distinguished it from 
every similar event, was, that the Saviour was wholly 
absorbed by spiritual realities ; a state which, although 
never fully attained by any person, yet, even in the 
modified degree reached by ordinary men, renders 
them, for a considerable period, independent of the 
eommon necessaries of life. The fast of Jesus form- 
ed a striking contrast to the worldly-mindedness of 
the Jews (as that of Moses and of Elijah had been); 
it was a higher expression of the feelings and of the 
fasting of the Baptist; and at last, when, after the 
lapse of forty days, He was an hungered [or 
hungry], it became the occasion for the grand as- 
sault of the tempter. Comp. our remarks oa the 
freedom of some men from common wants under 
extraordinary circumstances in the “ Leben Jesu” 
ii. 1, p. 212; Heubner, p. 34. 

Ver. 8. And the tempter came to Him.—The 
participle 7 e.p¢(wy is here used as a substantive, 
as characteristic of the person. It is one of the chief 
characteristics of Satan that heis the tempter. First, 
the tempter in the guise of a friend, then the accuser 
and open enemy. Various views are entertained as 
to the manner in which the tempter approached the 
Lord, or, in other words, as to the mode of this tempt- 
ation. We may reduce the different explanations to 
five classes. The temptation has been regarded, 1. 
as an external occurrence; 2. as a supernatural in- 
ternal occurrence, or a vision; 3. as an inward ethi- 
cal transaction, or a psychological occurrence; 4. as 
a parable; 5. as a myth.—Again, viewing it as an 
objective or external occurrence, it has been regarded, 
(a) as real, in the sense of having been a literal ap- 
parition of Satan in the form of a man or an angel. 
This is the view of many orthodox commentators. 
But against this, we set the fact, that under no other 
circumstances, and at no other period, Satan had 
ever assumed human form; and also, that there are 
other circumstances in this narrative which cannot 
be taken in their literal sense,—such as, that Satan 
took the Lord to the holy city, or that he placed Him 
on a high mountain, from which a// the kingdoms of 
this world and their glory could be seen. It has 
been argued, (6) that what the Evangelist here de- 
scribes as a real objective occurrence, must be traced 
to earliest tradition, which invested the symbolical 
idea of a contest between Messiah and Satan in this 
mythical form (Strauss); or else, that the misunder- 
standing must be ascribed to the Evangelists them- 
selves, who viewed and recorded as something exter- 
nal what in reality was an inward transaction, and 
either told them in the form of a parable, or else was 
only intended as a parable (Schleiermacher), To 
this view, in a somewhat modified shape, we shall 
again advert in the sequel. Meantime suffice it to 
say, that the idea of a myth must be at once discard- 
ed, whatever we may say of the other suggestions 
advanced. Or, (c) it has been maintained that an 
external occurrence is here described in symbolical 
language, and that the tempter was an ordinary man. 
“This,” says Meyer, “is the case with the absurd 
suggestion of some interpreters, who substitute for 
the devil an ordinary personage, such as a member 
ef the Sanhedrin, ora priest, who had come to ques- 
tion and to gain over Jesus, or to lay a snare for 
Him.” (V. der Hardt, Venturini, Moller, Rosenmiil- 
ler, Kuinoel, Feilmoser; see also Bengel, who thinks 
that Satan had appeared “sub schemate ypauyaréws 
quia rd yéypamra. ¢ ter opponitur.”*) However, the 
suggestion that the devil employed some member of 
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the Sanhedrin as his special instrument—-which, vf 
course, Rationalists would repudiate [since they deny 
the existence of ome devil, though they cannot get 
rid of the many devils—P. S.]—can scarcely be char- 
acterized either as rationalistic or as absurd. We 
know that Satan did employ Judas as his special in. 
strument (John xiii. 27), and that “this devil” came 
out against the Lord as His enemy (John xiv. 30) 
Still, this view does not quite agree with the symbok 
ical elements contained in the narrative before us.-- 
According to the second interpretation above men- 
tioned, the whole occurrence was merely a vision, 
In that case, it may be regarded, (@) as a vision called 
forth by the devil (Origen, Cyprian, Theodorus of 
Mopsuestia on Luke iv. 1, Olshausen, and latterly 
again Heubner, p. 39). Against this we urge, that 
the devil could not have possessed the power of pre- 
senting to the Lord in a vision, either his own appa- 
rition, or the pictures of these temptations. (5) As 
called forth by God Himself (Farmer, Lnguiry, ete., 
London, 1761),—a view which would render this oc: 
currence wholly mysterious and unintelligible; or (¢) 
as called forth by natural causes (Clericus, Paulus, 
Gratz, and many other commentators),—not a his- 
torical event, but a psychological and ecstatic state 
of rind; or lastly, (@) a “significant morning dream” 
(Meyer [not the commentator, H. A. W., so ofter 
quoted in this work, see below] im the “ Studien u. 
Kritiken” for 1831, p. 319 eh But it is sufficient 
to reply that decisive ethical conflicts do not take 
place in the form of dreams.—According to the third 
view above mentioned, this narrative must be con- 
sidered as an inward ethical transaction or conflict: 
(a) A conflict which took place in the imagination 
of Christ (Eichhorn, Dereser, Weisse, etc.). Against 
this view it has been urged, that such an inward con- 
flict, arising from a felt sense of the allurements of 
evil, could not be reconciled with the sinlessness of 
Jesus. (6) An inward conflict excited by the devil 
(Krabbe); but we are at a loss to know the medium 
through which the enemy assailed Christ. (¢) An 
inward transaction to which the disciples gave an ob- 
jective form, as if it had been an external event (re- 
jection of the false conceptions concerning the Mes- 
siah—Ullmann) ; but if we dismiss the idea that they 
consciously and purposely clothed the event in a sym- 
bolical form, we are shut up to the mythical theory. 
(d) A fragmentary, symbolical representation of trans- 
actions in the inner life of Jesus (Neander). But 
this were to spiritualize away and to weaken a great 
historical fact.—According to the fourth view above 
mentioned, we are to regard this narrative as a para- 
ble, not so much of what Jesus Himself had experi- 
enced, but of what His disciples should keep in view 


and guard against (J. E. Chr. Schmidt, Schleierma: 


cher, Usteri, Alex. Schweizer, Baumgarten-Crusius). 
But de Wette rightly objects, that in that case the 
whole meaning of a temptation would be lost—and, 
let us add, of the temptation nar’ eékuxnv. (Against 
this parabolic view, comp. also Hasert, in the “ Stud. 
u. Krit.” for 1830,)—Lastly, according to the fifth 
view above proposed, we must regard this narrative 
as a pure myth (Strauss, de Wette, Gfrérer, Meyer). 


Thus Meyer boldly asserts, that “nothing is left but . 


to conclude that what the Rvangelists considered and 


described as an actual event, was merely an ideal © 


event, or a myth.” + In reply, we simply remark 


* (But Bengel means thut Satan himself appeared te 
Christ under the aisgui? cf a scribe, not wishing to be 
known as Satan.—P. 8.] 

+ [H. A. W. Meyerad Matt. iv. p. 125 (5th ed.) pronoun 
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vhat modern theology has happily overcome the 
ny-hical theory. The only thing mythical, in our 
opinion, is the view entertained by sore divines, by 
which the sacred history, so full of symbolical signifi- 
cance and religious life, is transformed into a purely 
external transaction.—The main objection to the va- 
rious explanations which we have just sketched, is 
that they proceed on the old scholastic plan of pre- 
dicating an absolute alternative (a mode of interpre- 
tation which has frequently obstructed the right in- 
terpretation of Scripture), and that they do not suffi- 
ciently appreciate the various moral agencies brought 
nto play, and their mutual influence. Nothing ap- 
pears to us more natural, than that immediately after 
the baptism, in which Christ entered upon His work 
as Saviour of the world, He should have encountered 
and entered upon a spiritual conflict with the spuri- 
ous ideas which the men of His age entertained about 
the Messiah. The influence of these perverted views 
concerning the Messiah upon His own mind, would 
necessarily give rise to an assault and temptation of 
Satan. In truth, Satan had thus perverted the hope 
of Israel concerning the Messiah, for the very pur- 
pose of turning aside the Messiah Himself. Thus 
far, then, the narrative presents an inward transac- 
tion indeed; but, at the same time, also a real and 
actual transaction between Christ on the one hand, 
and the popular expectations and the kingdom of Sa- 
‘an on the other. But what had at first been an in- 
ward transaction, concluded with an outward event, 
whch in some respects is mysterious. Satan really 
employed, it seems to us, some of the chief priests 
and serives as his instruments to tempt Christ to un- 
Jertake the part of such a worldly Messiah as the 
Jews at the vime expected. (Comp. the émicw pov 
here and Mait. svi. 23.) The whole history of. this 
temptation—both h. its inward and outward phases 
—Jesus afterward con-municated to His disciples in 
the form of a real narrative, clothed in symbolical 
vanguage. The difference between this and a mere 
myth lies in the simple fact, vaat it really took place, 
partly as an inward, and partly as an outward trans- 
action; and in the circumstance that speaker and 
hearers employed and listened to the symbolical lan- 
guage in which the narrative was partly clothed, in 
the full consciousness that it was such, The various 
interpretations to which we have above adverted ig- 
nore several important circumstances ; such as, that, 
in accordance with his mission, it was the wy of 
John to point out the Messiah to His people, and, of 
course, more especially to the representatives of he 
people; that, at the very time when Jesus was in the 
neighborhood, a deputation from the Sanhedrim at 
Jerusalem had arrived to inquire whether he was the 
Messiah; that John returned, and must have re- 
turned, a truthful reply; and lastly, that this depu- 
tation could not but take some notice of the direc- 
tions which the Baptist had given them. Besides. 
we must remember that, at the commencement of 
Christ’s work, it was not merely some kind of temp- 
tation, but the great temptation, which had to be 
overcome—i.e., the temptation arising from the lust 


ces the Temptation an ideal history, i. e, a myth, which, how- 
ever, implies a hisforical truth, inasmuch as it reflects and 
symbolizes the real.fact of Christ’s victory over the empire 
of Satan, which runs through his whole life. But this con- 
cession removes the ground for all valid objection to the real 
historicai character of the narrative. For what is internally 
true and consistent may become a real fact. Ot Hegei’s 
maxim: Alles Verniinflige ist wirklich, und alles Wirkliche 
is’ verniinflig, the first clause it Sad reasonable ts real) 
ls more truthful than the second.—P. 8. 


of the world, even as, at the close uf His course, He 
had to encounter the temptation from the burden 
and grief of the world. Lastly, it is manifest that 
so decisive an inward conflict could not be merely 
the result of an extraordinary state of mind, without 
having been called forth by some deep historical an. 
tagonism ; and that, as it could be neither wholly 
internal nor wholly external, it must have combined 
both these elements, or, in other words, that it was 
caused and excited by the devil, and carried into ex- 
ecution through a human medium. We can readily 
conceive how human sympathies, more particularly 
Jewish chiliastic influences, may have acted upon the 
human nature of Christ. Nor can we doubt that a 
definite outward instrumentality was employed. Such 
could not have been wanting in this grand decisive 
moment of the history of the kingdom of God; and 
the glorious reality and the consequences of such an 
era, are themselves sufficient to sweep away the cob- 
web structures of any mythical theory. Hence we 
agree, 1. with Ullmann, in admitting that the trans- 
action was inward, but caused by external agency; 
2. with v. d. Hardt and Bengel, in believing that the 
transaction concluded with an outward event, to 
which only allusion is made in the narrative ; 3. with 
Schleiermacher, in concluding that the history is 
clothed in a symbolical and parabolic garb. 

Vers. 3 and 4, Hirst temptation.—The first temp- 
tation is occasioned by a feeling of hunger on the 
part of Jesus, and by the expression of it. If Thou 
be the Son of God, v. 3—couched in the form of a 
doubt to incite the Saviour to prove Himself such. 
The word vids is put first, to lay emphasis on the 
Sonship. The expression implies three things: First, 
that if the Son of God had come, He must be the ex- 
pected Messiah. Secondly, that the Messiah could 
not be any lower personage than the Son of God Him- 
self, in the metaphysical sense of this term. Third- 
ly, that the greatest miracles might be expected to be 
wrought by Him.—Eimré, fya, Speak, in order 
that. The effect is to be produced by a creative, or 
rather a magical utterance. It may be asked wheth- 
er the tempter meant this in the literal or the sym- 
bolical sense, like the statement of the Baptist: “God 
is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abra- 
ham.” Whatever view we take of this point, it was 
a covert suggestion to give Himself up to the satanic 
principle, either by arbitrarily perverting the spiritu- 
al power of working miracles into an unholy art of 
magic, or as a call, in pompous Oriental phraseology, 
to transform the wilderness into a storehouse, by 
pronouncing. a formula of surrender to the vanity of 
the world. Probably the tempter intended that it 
should bear a double meaning, as was also the case 
w-th the second temptation. The point of the temp- 
tation lay in the suggestion that it seemed incompati- 
ble tor the Son of God, who could do all things, to 
suffer hunger. But—doubt would add—-o ~ suffer 
hunger seems to imply that you are not the Son of 
God. Thus, in the present instance, the doubt would 
appeal to His power, to His reason, and even to the 
duty of confirming the declaration that He was the 
Son of God. The Son of God cannot be limited or 
hardly beset ; He cannot suffer or participate in the 
wants of humanity; He must at once swecp away 
every difficulty and want by an act of omnipotence 
The Lord resisted this temptation by quoting the 
Scripture, Deut. viii. 8,—the passage being quoted by 
the Evangelist according to the Septuagint. The 
original (addressed to Israel) reads: “Jehovah suf 
fered thee to hunger, and fed thee wih manna (whie’ 
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thou knowest not, neither did thy fathers know), that 
He might make thee know that man doth not live by 
bread (upon bread) only, but by everything (upon 
everything) that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live.” The Septuagint renders: adn’ 
ém mavt) phuatt TO exmopevomev@ ia oTduatos cov 
Choera 6 &yOpwros. In the Gospel of Matthew we 
have év instead of ém/—in, or by, every word (not 
thing) that. proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God shall man live. According to Olshausen, the 
Saviour intended to point out an antithesis between 
earthly and heavenly food. De Wette suggests the 
following explanation: “If ordinary means of nour- 
ishment fail, the Lord will employ extraordinary 
means to preserve us alive by His creative Word.” 
But these extraordinary means—the manna—are 
here generalized as “everything that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of the Lord,” and applied in a symbol- 
ical sense, to indicate that man is not absolutely de- 
pendent upon any kind of external nourishment, and 
that his real life is sustained by the word of God. 
Hence the meaning of Christ’s reply is this: If even 
man is not absolutely dependent upon the bread that 
perisheth,—if he does not live upon bread only, but 
rather upon the word of God,—how much more must 
this be true of the Son of God, whose life flows from 
the Father, and not from the bread of earth, and who 
accordingly depends for the preservation of His 
earthly life, not on any arbitrary interference, nor on 
satanic device or agency, but on the Father? But 
the Son of God has condescended to become man, 
and as such is willing to share the wants and suffer- 
ings of humanity. In conclusion, the difference be- 
tween the idea of miracles as laid down in the Bible, 
and that- entertained by the tempter—or even by 
some modern theologians—deserves notice. 

Vers. 5-7. Second temptation.—In the Gospel of 
Luke this is mentioned as the third temptation. This 
divergence arises not from any historical inaccuracy, 
Dut from the symbolical view which each of the Evan- 
Zelists connected with these assaults. ~The symboli- 
cal element which appeared in the first temptation, 
“Command that these stones be made bread,” comes 
out more distinctly in the present instance. We trace 
it, first, in the significant expression, rapakauBdavet 
autdv, he takes Him by force with him, cr takes Him 
to himself as a companion (in his journey); and, sec- 
ondly, in the term eis Thy &ylav réAty, WIP AD 
(Is. xlviii. 2; Neh. xi. 1), to denote Jerusalem,—so 
called on account of the temple. (To this day the 
Arabs call Jerusalem the place of the Sanctuary, or 
the Holy City.) The devil is here represented as 
having free access to the most sacred places, and as 
familiar with them: He setteth Him (077 01v)— 
not by force, for such he cannot exercise; besides, 
he had not yet dropt the mask and shown himself 
vhe evil one. He appears as wearing a religious 
garb, as one who had authority in the temple, and 
setteth Jesus as his guest in a spot which.commanded 
the most extensive view. The supposition of Jerome, 
that Jesus was carried thither through the air, is 
purely fantastic ;* equally unsatisfactory is the sug- 
gestion of Olshausen, that He was in a state of men- 
tal transport. It is quite possible that Jesus had at 
the time gone for a day to Jerusalem, and that this 


* Connected with this view are other similar notions for- 
merly entertained, such as, that the wilderness was that of 
Arabia,—the mountain, Mount Sinai, or Mount Tabor, or 
Mount Nebo; that Jesus was in a state of lowest humilia- 
tiou, and passive in the hands of Satan, who carried him 
awuy through the air, ete. Comp. Starke, 


circumstance may have formed the external basis for 
this temptation. Be this as it may, the fact that Sa 
tan set Jesus on the (not a) pinnacle [literally: the 
wing] of the temple (7) rreptyiov Tod icpov), im- 
plied the suggestion that He should by satanic meana 
become the priest-king of that temple. It is trae, 
the expression rod (epod here used, was applied to 
the whole set of buildings connected with the temple, 
while the word vads referred to the principal building 
of the temple. But the more general expression of 
course included the temple itself, to which, besides, 
the word mreptyiov specially points. Nor is there 
anything inconsistent in the account of Josephus, 
that the roof of the temple was covered irard xopupty 
with pointed rods to protect it from being occupied 
by birds, as the xopypj of the temple was probably 
only the most holy place. Nor can the great sacre¢c 
ness of the locality be urged as an argument, since 
the special object in view was to place Jesus in the 
most sacred locality. The real difficulty of taking 
the statement, that the Lord was set upon a pinnacle 
of the temple, in its literal meaning, lies in this, that 
Christ was neither priest nor Levite, and that the 
idea of setting Him publicly in such a place is en- 
tirely incompatible with a secret conflict between 
Christ and Satan. On the same ground we must dis 
miss the notion, that the devil set him on any other 
prominent place of the temple. Some commentators 
have supposed that this “pinnacle” belonged to an 
out-building of the temple, such as the hall of Solo- 
mon on the east side (Joseph. Antig. xx. 9, 7), or the 
atod BactAtkh on the south side (bid. xv. 11, 5), 
both of them rising along a frightful precipice. Kui- 
noel, Meyer, and others suppose that the scene must 
have occurred at the south side of the temple, from 
the description which Josephus gives of its dizzy 
height. But this would necessitate the strange sup- 
position, that the Evangelist represented the tempter 
as proposing to the Lord a descent, either into the 
poor valley of Kidron, or into that of the Cheeseina- 
kers. If the narrative is taken literally, the object 
must have been rather to work some ostentatious 
miracle for the proud city of Jerusalem itself. In 
this respect, also, the temptation had its double 
meaning, the main point lying in the suggestion 
that Jesus should yield to Satan, place Himself at 
the head of the priesthood, and in that character be 
presented to the people. With this object, and in 
this sense, Jesus was set on the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple, and probably somehow. or somewhere in the 
temple itself. The spiritual attitude which He was 
to assume is the main point. 

As Jesus had turned aside the first suggestion of 
the tempter by the word of God, the enemy support- 
ed his second assault, If Thou be the Son of 
God, cast Thyself down, by a quotation from Ps. 
xci. 11, 12, “For He shall give His angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways: they shall bear thee up in their hands, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” This 
passage seemed all the better suited for the purpose in 
view, since in its primary application it referred not 
exclusively to the Messiah. The plain inference was, 
that if such a promise had been granted to all pious 
men, it must apply all the more forcibly to the Mes- 
siah. But the application of this promise was evi 
dently false, as the expression, in all thy ways, 
was not equivalent to the ways of thane own choosing 
Indeed, the tempter wholly omitted this clause wher 
adducing the passage. Jesus replied to this quota 
tion—which in its original form was u pcetical de 
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scription of the promised help, and now was grossly | must ever be careful not to admit the validity of Sa 


misinterpreted in its literal application—by referring 
40 a passage in the law: Ye shall not tempt Jeho- 
vah your God, ver. 7. Deut. vi. 16.- In the present 
instance, Christ addressed it to Satan personally, 
Thou, instead of Ye,—a change all the more ap- 
propriate, that every tempting of God on the part of 
man js directly caused by the enemy of souls. Md- 
\w does not mean “on the other hand” (Erasmus 
ind others), but again (Meyer, Engl. C. Ver.). Ben- 
zel: Scriptura per Scripturam interpretanda—more 
especially a poetical phrase by the precise statements 
of the law. This reply to Satan is already an attack 
upon him, since he is here characterized as tempting 
the Lord. 


Vers. 8-10. Third temptation.—“The high 
mountain (ver. 8) from which all the kingdoms of 
the world could be seen, must not be looked for upon 
any of our maps; it neither refers to the Mount of 
Olives, nor does «ésuos mean Palestine (Kuinoel), 
but it applies to the heathen world over which Satan 
held exclusive dominion” (Meyer). Luke adds, év 
otryun xpévov, to indicate the magic character of 
the vision. And the glory of them, 77» Sdétav 
avt@y. “The rich country, the splendid cities and 
palaces, perhaps also the riches which they contain- 
ed (although these could scarcely have been seen 
from the top of a mountain).”—De Wette. The idea 
of any magical influence of Satan upon the vision of 
the Lord seems to us quite inappropriate (comp. 
Lange: “Worte der Abwehr,” p. 41). It is not worth 
while to show at length that Satan could not have 
exercised such influence over the eyes of the Saviour. 
In our opinion, the prospect from such a high moun- 
tain as that of the wilderness of Quarantania, or near 
Jerusalem, was sufficient to offer an appropriate basis 
for a rhetorical description of the world, its king- 
doms, and their glory.* Of course the mountain 
must still be viewed as a symbolical expression, to 
designate the political and chiliastic prospects which 
the Jews portrayed to themselves at the time when 
Messiah should come to conquer the world by world- 
ly means. Nor must we, with Meyer, exclude Pales- 
tine from this vista, since the course of the ambitious 
conqueror, «8 sketched by the enemy, was to com- 
mence at the temple itself. For, although it is true 
that Satan had greater power over the heathen world 
than over Palestine, we must not confound Meyer 
does, p. 105) the later views of the Jews (as given 
in Eisenmenger’s “* Hntdecktes Judenthum,” ii. p. 820, 
etc.) with those of the New Testament. In the New 
Testament Satan is designated as &pywy tov Kdcpmou 
(John xii. 31), with special reference to his sway over 
Palestine in opposition to Jesus; while the expres- 
sion KoopoKxpdatwp, in Eph. vi. 12, alludes more par- 
ticularly to the heresies by which the Church of 
Christ was endangered. We must not look in the 
word of God for the gross, fanatical, and mythical 
ideas of later rabbinical Judaism. The passage be- 
fore us refers to the moral reign of darkness which 
extended over the whole ancient world, although we 


[* Jos. Addison Alexander on Matt. iv. 8 (p. 85), places 
the secne of this temptation on the Mount of Olives, and 
snus explains the vision of all the kingdoms: “‘ Sheweth, 
eauses ian to see, not upon a map or picture... nor by an 
optical illusion. , but either by a voluntary and miraculous 
extension of His vision on His own part. or by a combina- 
ion of sensible perception with rhetorical description . . an 
actual exhibition of what lay within the boundary of vision, 
and an enumeration of the kingdoms which in different di- 
rections lay beyond it, with a glowing representation of their 
wealth and newer (and the glor, of them).”—P. 8,] 
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tan’s pretension that he exercised in any sense abso. 
lute sway over the world. 

In this third temptation, Satan appears in hia 
proper character. Hence also it is not prefaced by 
“If Thou be the Son of God.” On the contrary, he 
rather seems to claim this honor for himself, as Luka 
plainly indicates in the words, 67: éuo) mapadédoTa4 
The awful proposal, that Jesus should fall down and 
worship Satan, and do him homage, is to some ex. 
tent modified, when we bear in mind the peculiar po 
litical and religious import of the word mpocruvets 
among Orientals. We do not imagine that Satan in 
tended to demand an act of absolute adoration, but 
an act of homage, which, however, necessarily im 
plied worship. Primarily, it was not (as Strausa 
supposes) a temptation to idolatry, though it is true 
that, in its ultimate meaning and bearing, all idolatry 
is devil-worship. Nor does this demand involve a di- 
rect threat on the part of Satan that he would let 
loose against Jesus the whole power of evil (Ebrard), 
although Satan’s claim to absolute sway over the 
whole world implied that he was its lord and master. 
Viewed in this light, the third temptation, from the 
lust of the world, pointed already to that which Christ 
had to endure at the close of His course from the 
sorrow and misery of the world. The incredible pre 
sumption and impudence of Satan’s demand (which, 
indeed, was covertly implied even in the first and sec- 
ond temptations) is in some measure accounted for 
by his well-known axiom, “that every man has his 
price at which his virtue may be bought.” The 
point of the temptation lay in the boldness of the de- 
sign—Satan spreading out all at once a rushing pic- 
ture of absolute sway over the world and of its glory, ~ 
and then offering all this to the lowly and rejected 
Son of David, who of right could claim all the na- 
tions of the world as His inheritance, and the utmost 
ends of the world as His possession. Gerlach sug- 
gests that the proposal to found the kingdom of 
Messiah by outward power and pomp, and not that 
of paying outward worship to Satan, formed the main 
point of the temptation. But this must evidently 
have been the consequence of a surrender and hom- 
age to Satan. 

Ver. 10. Then saith Jesus unto him.—At last 
the mask was thrown off: Satan appears in his real 
character, and is treated accordingly. Hitherto’the 
Lord had, in compliance with the usual forms of in- 
tercourse, dealt with him according to his assumed 
character, as one who seemed anxious to’ promote 
the mission of the Messiah, although He sufficiently 
showed that he had read the motives of Satan,— 
having in His first reply designated him as one who 
held men in contempt, and in His second as the 
tempter. But now he meets the pretensions of Sa- 
tan to absolute power by a display of His own su- 
preme authority. Get thee hence, Satan. [In 
Greek a single word, §raye, begone, out of my sight. | 
(The addition ériow wov is not sufficiently authenti- 
cated, and apparently an ancient interpolation de. 
rived from Matt. xvi. 28, which seems to apply not 
to Satan, but to Peter, whose right place as a follow- 
er of the Lord was behind, not before Him.) Th 
passage with which Christ dismisses the enemy (Deut 
vi. 13) is none other than the fundamental principle 
of Monotheism, It is given in the form of a free 
quotation from the Septuagint ; the word mposkury- 
ces, Which Satan had used, being retained, instead 
of poBnOhon. Laying emphasis on the main idea of 
the Old Testament passage, our Lord says, “‘ Him 
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only shalt thou serve.” The devil is expressly des- 
ignated as Satan, because in this temptation he dis- 
played his real character as the adversary of Christ. 
Lastly, the answer of the Lord conveys the expres- 
sion of His enmity to all that is satanic in the world, 
and to the carnal hopes and views entertained about 
the Messiah. It is, so to speak, a declaration of war 
on the part of Jesus against Satan, and that on ac- 
count of the daring promise to make Jesus Lord of 
the world if He only submitted to his conditions. 
“Tentatorem, quum is maxime favere videri vult, 
Satanam appellat.”—Bengel. 

In looking back on this threefold temptation, we 
conclude that Satan offered to the Lord immediate 
possession of His Messianic inheritance on condition 
of His employing satanic agency, in the form of 
magic, of false religious enthusiasm or fanaticism, 
and of false and demoniacal worship. His first propo- 
sal was to confer on Jesus the office of a magician-pro- 
phet ; his second, to make Him the chief and prince 
of a grand hierarchy ; his third, to invest him with 
the office of demoniacal and all-powerful monarch of 
the world. But, manifestly, these were the three 
great traits of the carnal and perverse expectations 
which Israel entertained concerning the Messiah: the 
first temptation representing more especially the er- 
roneous tendency of the Essenes, who lived in the 
wilderness ; the second, the spurious religion of the 
Pharisees, whose centre was the temple service ; and 
the third, the godless policy of the Sadducees, whose 
ruling passion was worldliness. The common psy- 
chological applications of this narrative—such as, 
that the first temptation was to sensual enjoyment, 
the second to fanatical pride, and the third to ambi- 
tion—do not exhaust the deep bearing of the event, 
although they are implied in the interpretation above 
proposed. 

The following is the chronological order of events: 
1, The baptism of Jesus. 2. The forty days’ fast- 
ing. 38. The deputation to John the Baptist from 
Jerusalem (Johni.). 4. The temptation of Jesus. 
5. The return of Jesus to John by the banks of Jor- 
dan (John i, 35). 6. His return to Galilee (ver. 
43). 

Ver. 11. The victory.—The triumph of the Saviour 
appears in these two facts: The devil leaveth Him; 
angels come and minister unto Him, thus paying 
Him real homage, 5inkdvovy ait. Bengel: “Sine 
dubio pro eo, ac tum opus erat, sc. allato cibo [un- 
loubtedly, by doing that which was then necessary, 
namely, by bringing Him food]. Comp. the feeding 
of Elijah by an angel, 1 Kings xix. 5.” Thus Pisca- 
tor, Wolf, and many others,—among them, Meyer. 
Others understand the expression as denoting super- 
natural Divine support (Maldonatus, Kuinoel, Ols- 
hausen, Kuhn, Ammon, Ebrard). ‘It deserves notice, 
that most critics who at present defend the view that 
the text implies a miraculous supply of food by the 
ininistry of angels, characterize the whole narrative 
as a mere myth. When Jesus had undergone these 
temptations, He returned from the wilderness into 
the company of men. Hence any such miraculous 
gupply of food for the body by angels would have 
been unnecessary. In our view of the passage, the 
Lord having conquered Satan, and established His 
glorious supremacy not only over man, but also over 
the spiritual world, now entered into converse with 
ministering angels (John i. 51), realizing in the su- 
pernatural and heavenly support which He now en- 
joyed, in the fullest sense, His own declaration, that 
man lives not hv bread alone. 
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1. The narrative before us establishes, m our 
opinion, two facts—that Jesus could be tempted, o1 
the possibility of His falling ; and again, that He was 
tempted, yet without sin. This threefold victory of 
His sinless soul marks another stage in the Gospel 
history. Before that, the God-man had, in the free 
exercise of His will, risen to full and joyous con 
sciousness of His character and mission; now this 
consciousness became a settled divine-human mina 
or disposition over against all temptations and allure 
ments of the world. From His first and decisive con- 
flict with evil, which ever and again tempted Him 
during the three years of his earthly ministry, He 
came forth victorious to rear His, kingdom on a spit 
itual and eternal foundation. 

2, Solemn celebration in the wilderness of Hiy 
full attainment to consciousness of His character and 
vocation, victory over the temptations of Satan, ana 
maturing of the plan for His work—such are the 
three great phases in the preceding narrative, nore 
of which can be separated from the other. 

The first of these three phases was that of solemn 
celebration, Bearing in mind that Jesus was led intu 
the wilderness by the Spirit, we infer that He went 
up in the full and deep consciousness of His vocation 
as the God-man. Heaven had been opened over Him 
the wings of the blessed Spirit had been upon ano 
around Him. He had the testimony of His Sonship, 
and of the delight of the Father in Him. In the 
blessed enjoyment of these glorious realities, forty 
days passed without His feeling the common wants 
of humanity. But Jesus did not shut up within His 
own breast this His “ being equal with God,” as if 
it had been robbery (Phil. ii.),—least of all when He 
had just submitted to that baptism, in which, while 
humbling Himself to become the companion in sor- 
row of sinners, He had also attained the full con- 
sciousness of His theanthropy. Hence the solemn 
inward feast celebrated in the wilderness served as 
preparation for His work: the fulness of the Spirit, 
the fulness of love, the fulness of life within His soul 
—all summoned Him to be the Deliverer of His peo- 
ple and the Saviour of the world, even as the Father 
had called Him by His baptism and by the Holy 
Ghost ; and in the depth of His sympathy with hu- 
manity, He heard not only His own people but a 
fallen world entreating deliverance. 

But this very cry of the world contained a shrill 
discord which constituted His temptation. With in- 
finite longing Israel waited for the advent of Messiah. 
But this glorious hope had become fearfully distorted 
in the false theology of the synagogue, in the ideas 
current among the people, in the hierarchical ten- 
dencies of the age, andin the general vanity of this 
world. Hence, while this longing for salvation in 
the inmost heart of humanity was a loud call for 
Jesus to reveal Himself to the world as the long- 
expected Redeemer, He was repelled by the false and 
unspiritual picture of the Messiah who was the ob- 
ject of the carnal hopes of Israel. The Holy One 
recognized in these perversions the agency of Satan. 
Thus far there could be neither doubt nor tempta- 
tion, But that which in itself was evil had assumed 
a human form ; it had been embodied in human rep. 
resentations, ideas, and aspirations ; and in this ite 
human form it made its appeal to His sympathies 
This spurious and unholy Messianic expectation ap 
peared most closely intertwined with the loftiest as 
pirations and the holiest hopes of humanity. It wat 
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this seeming combination of two very different ele- 
ments which might give rise to doubt and difficulty. 
The Saviour must now discern the spuriousness of 
this combination ; and, to separate its heterogeneous 
elements, He had to overcome the temptation arising 
from the fanatical sympathies of His people and of 
ths world. This constituted His temptation. Its 
point lay in the attractions of human sympathy, al- 
lurement, and entreaty ; as also, in the apparent con- 
nection between what was perverse and what was 
holy. In His conflict with this temptation, it assumed 
a threefold form. In the first assault, the Prophet, 
in all the pride and self-sufficiency of a Magician, 
stands before His mind’s eye; in the second, the 
High Priest, in all the pride and self-sufficiency of 
hierarchical pomp ; and in the last, the King, in all 
the pride and self-suffiviency of secular policy and 
power. All these pictures are presented in their most 
attractive features, as painted in the bright anticipa- 
tions of an expectant world, as drawn with all the 
cunning of Satan, and as reflecting in a distorted 
form His own person and vocation. 

But He has overcome the threefold inward assault 
upon His soul (comp. the Gospel of Luke)—and the 
cravings of hunger indicate the weariness consequent 
upon this tremendous conflict. The victory which 
fle has achieved in inward conflict, must now also 
appear in actual and historical incidents, and the 
outward temptations of Satan succeed His inward 
struggle. ' 

This threefold historical victory of the Lord over 
the tempter also marks the grand scheme on which 
His work as the Saviour of the world was to be car- 
ried on. In opposition to the false principle of 
the world, He clearly realized the truth; in oppo- 
sition to the spurious plans of Messiah’s kingdom 
cherished by the world, He chose what was spir- 
itual; in opposition to the false ideas entertained 
about the work of salvation, He manifested Himself 
as the true Prophet, Priest, and King. To reject 
the spurious plans of the synagogue, was at the same 
time to adopt the true scheme of His mission. Mod- 
ern [Grrmaan evangelical] theology commenced with 
a more tull appreciation of the human nature [and 
sinless perfection] of Jesus, and first spoke of His 
plan or design. Thus Reinhard has written a work 
on the Plan of Jesus; Ullmann has rejected the idea 
of any such scheme, but Neander has vindicated its 
higher bearing. If by the expression, “ plan,” or 
* scheme,” we mean that the Saviour was distinctly 
conscious of the principle, the development, the 
means and the goal of His work, the Lord had un- 
doubtedly a matured “plan.” But it was the lead- 
ing characteristic of this plan, that it rejected and 
eliminated all that was merely external, every secu- 
lar calculation ; and that, in unfolding its own glori- 
ous proportions and spiritual phases, it proved mainly 
a negation of all the chiliastic schemes of the syna- 
ogue. One of its principal features consisted in 
this, that while these spurious pictures of the Mes- 
ciah presented a Saviour who was such in name and 
appearance only, Jesus would manifest the character 
and the works of the true Messiah, and that He 
would avoid even the designation of Messiah, until 
by His working He had redeemed and purified its 
idea, which had been so fatally perverted (comp. 
the * Leben Jesu,” ii. 1, p. 281). Then Jesus chose 
the path of suffering instead of that of joy; humil- 
iation unto obedience, instead of glory by self-exalt- 
ation. Hence, when at the close of His course the 


accuser tempted Him to despair, amidst the sorrows 
and under the burden of a guilty world, the Re 
deemer once more conquered, and entered upon the 
path of glory. Indeed, the most difficult part of His 
work was accomplished at the outset of His mission, 
when, in the power ofthe Spirit, He ovcrcame Satan 
and the satanic temptation, connected with the spu 
rious messianic expectations. He conquered Satan 
as the tempter in all the temptations of worldly al- 
lurement. Thus was the kingdom of darkness shaken 
in its inmost principle. This threefold victory un- 
folded and appeared in His ministry upon earth; and 
His triumph over the temptations of allurement, or 
over the tempter, in the strictest sense of the term, 
formed the prelude to His victory over the tempta- 
tions of sorrow and suffering, or over the accuser, 
which awaited Him at the close of His course. 

Thus the history of C).st’s temptation is of in- 
finite import. The destruction of the foundations 
on which rested the kingdom of darkness, and the 
structure of the basis on which the salvation of man 
was reared, are connected with the mystery of those 
solitary conflicts which had been fought and gained 
before He entered on the discharge of His public 
ministry. 

8. The following contrasts are significant for 
christology. The first Adam in paradise, Christ in 
the wilderness.—Moses (Ex. xxxiv. 28; Deut. ix. 9, 
18) and Elijah (1 Kings xix. 8) in the wilderness, 
Christ in the wilderness,—The fasting of John, the 
fasting of Christ—The magic of the world, the pro- 
phetic office of Christ.—The hierarchy of the world, 
the priesthood of Christ.—The political despotism of 
the world, and the kingdom of Christ.—Essenism 
and Christ.—Phariseism and Christ.—Sadduceism 
and Christ.—Chiliastic tradition and perversion of 
Scripture by Satan; the word of God, and ever only 
the word of God, as adduced by Christ.—Christ in 
the wilderness tempted by the allurements of the 
world.— Christ in the garden tempted by the sorrow 
and burden of the world.—The tempter at the com- 
mencement of the public ministry of Jesus; the ac- 
cuser at the close of it.—The offers of Satan, and the 
triumph of Christ and its results. 

4, The symbolical import of thenumber 40 lies in 
this, that it contains multiples of ten and four:—ten 
is the perfect number for life, law, and freedom; 
four is the number for the full circle of the world. 
During these forty days, Christ, by the free act of his 
will, really overcame the world and the spirit of the 
world, even as Moses had done typically.* 

5. As it was fitting that Christ should commence 
His work by conquering Satan, so also was it in 
keeping with the tendency of evil to overturn the 
kingdom of God first of all in its Fonnder—and that 
ty means of pretended but false friendship. 

6. By His victory over the tempter, Christ has 
for ever separated His kingdom from the demoniae 
principles, plans, and manifestations of Jewish and 
carnal Christian chiliasm., 

4. The first consequence of Christ’s threefold re 
nunciation of the world in His victory over Satan 
was, that He betook himself to Galilee. 


* [Hero the Edinb. trsl., misled by a strange error of the 
first edition of the original, substitutes twice the number 
seven for ten, the work of God for life, law and freedom 
world and time ( Weltzeit) for orb or cirele of the world 
( Weltkreis), etc., and thus obscures or perverts the sense of 
the passage completely. Dr. Lange anticipated the correo: 
tion of the later editions of Matt. in the preface to the firs 
edition of his Com, on Mark.—P. 8.] 
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e THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Seasons of great quickening and joy are gene- 

rally followed by great temptations. 1. This ap- 
pears from the history of Abraham, of David, of Pe- 
ter, and of the Lord. 2. The reason. of this is, that 
the Lord would lead His own to perfection from 
stage to stage.—Christ’s festive season a fast, and 
Christ’s fasting a festive season—From His festive 
celebration as the Son of God, Jesus as the Son of 
man enters immediately into conflict, in order to 
prove the truth of the testimony concerning His Di- 
vine Sonship.—The temptation of Christ, a manifes- 
tation by historical facts of the choice and decision 
of which His baptism was the sacramental sign.— 
By his threefold temptation and victory, Christ 
manifests Himself as the victorious Messiah, or the 
Christ of God: 1. as the infallible Prophet; 2. as the 
faithful High Priest; 3. as the Supreme King.—The 
decisive conflict between the fulness of the Spirit in 
Christ and the appearance of spirituality in Satan. 
—The Holy Ghost leads the Lord to this decisive 
conflict with the devil—Christ attacking human cor- 
-uption at its root by conquering Satan.—The vic- 
sory of Christ the preservation of Christians ——The 
threefold temptation and the threefold victory of the 
Lord.—How and in what manner our trials may be- 
~come temptations of Satan.—Every temptation of 
Satan is, to the child of God, in reality a trial of 
faith.—W hat constitutes temptation is, that through 
the influence of the enemy we misunderstand: and 
misinterpret the trial of our faith.—Temptation as- 
sails us through earthly instrumentality: more espe- 
cially, 1. through our wants; 2. through spiritual de- 
lusions; 8. through worldly prospects and hopes.— 
How victory over one may become the occasion of 
enother temptation.—How our first victory opens 
the prospect of the triumphs to follow.—Our temp- 
tations are nwmbered.—By the word of God, Christ 
triumphs even over the chiliastic traditions eonnected 
with.the word of God.—Christ ever and again con- 
quers by the word of God: 1. by His first quotation, 
over false doctrine; 2. by His second quotation, over 
a false interpretation of Scripture; 3. by His third 
quotation, over false and assumed authority.—The 
power of this saying: “ J¢ is writien.” 

The first temptation. Christ has undergone for 
us the temptation of human want and suffering.— 
Let not the contrast between our spiritual high es- 
tate and our outward circumstances become a snare 
to us.—According both to the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, temptation commences with doubt.—The tempt- 
er in the form of an angel of light.—Temptation to 
distrustfulness.—Magic and miracles.—The magician 
and the prophet.—Miraculous sustenance and magi- 
cal sustenance* are two different things.—The magi- 
eal manna [das Zauberbrod] which the world pre- 
pares for itself in its wilderness, 1. Its origin: (a) 
by wicked devices; (6) by wicked works. 2. Its 
apparent character: (a) boundless wealth ; (6) bound- 
less enjoyment. 3. Its real character; (a) guilt; (0) 
bankruptcy.+ 4. Its final consequences: (a) poverty 
and want of the inner man; (0) poverty and want of 
the outer man.—He who would selfishly seek to con- 

* [“ Wunderbrod und Zauberbrod,”—literally : wonder- 
bread and mugic bread. The sense is plain enough. But 
the term admits of a wide application. Not only magicians, 
porcerers and soothsayers, but all those who live of dishon- 
est gain and humbug, may be said to eat Zawberbrod.—P. 8.] 

7 ‘Schuld ; Schulden,—iiterally : gwilt; debts. The 
Pdk. trsl. has 7i7culties, which is too gencral —P, S.] 
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vert stone into bread, will in reality convert ever 
bread into stone.—Satan watches for the distress ot 
man, to make it an occasion for transforming him 
into a beast of prey anda wicked spirit—Such is 
the high calling of man, that he lives not by bread 
only.—Whoso depends on the mouth of God, his 
mouth shall not want food.—The judgment of Satan 
and that of Christ concerning man, in his want and 
distress. Satan in effect says: Man is a wretched 
being, suffering hunger; Christ says: So far as the 
real life of man is concerned, he is infinitely exalted 
above the mere animal cravings of hunger.—Christ 
would rather suffer hunger with man, than commit 
sin with supernatural spirits—Trust in God ensures 
victory over the wants of the world—The empty 
phrase of Satan rebutted by the simple word of 
Christ.—The bread of earth becomes transformed 
by the bread of heaven.—Christ has also conquered 
spurious anchoresism and asceticism. 

The second temptation. The holiest things may 
be perverted to become the most vile temptation: 1. 
A stay in the holy city. 2. The prospect from the 
pinnacle of the temple. 38. The promise contained 
in an inspired psalm.—The victory of the Lord over 
religious fanaticism.—Destruction of the temple of 
spurious enthusiasm.—Victory of the great High 
Priest over the priesteraft of the world——Christ and 
the show-miracles of the hierarchy.—The pomp of the 
temple, and worship in the spirit.—The giddy height 
on the pinnacle of the temple and the holy calm of 
the Lord.—Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God; 
for, 1. to tempt God is to impute evil to God Him- 
self, since it is an attempt to drag Him into the ways 
of our own choosing; 2. to tempt God is to suffer 
oneself to be tempted by the evil one; 38. hence, to 
tempt God were to attempt rendering the Spirit of 
light subservient to the spirit of darkness.—To 
tempt God is to involve oneself in contradictions; 
for it implies, 1. faith without obedience; 2. prayer 
without self-surrender; 3. action without warrant 
from on high; 4. success without comfort or assur- 
ance.—Even the dictates of common sense may serve 
as a warning against fanaticism.—Where a way is 
already prepared, we are not warranted in attempt- 
ing to make dangerous experiments for ourselves.— 
Pride goes before a fall—The temple-stair itself 
a sermon.—Fanaticism mistakes excitement for spir- 
itual emotion.—Fanaticism and priestly pretensions 
spring from one and the same religious delusion. — 
Christ vanquishes the fanatical pride of the priest 
hood by calm reverence for the Godhead. 

The third temptation. Christ vanquishes the se- 
cular spirit of the world: 1. inits pomp; 2. in its 
pretensions; 38. in its cunning and deceit—The 
kingdom of Christ as contrasted with those of the 
world.—When Satan offers to give away the world 
in exchange for an act of humble adoration, he shows 
himself to be, 1. a liar; 2. a deceiver; 3. a maligner 
of God and man.—The attractions of power, and the 
desire of exercising it absolutely and indiscriminately, 
are the two greatest temptations.—Satan has only 
the right of claiming as his own the worldliness ot 
the world: 1. its vain show; 2. its guilt; 8. its de 
spair.—Despotism and spurious worldly cunning, 
and their dark background.—When wickedness 
shows itself undisguised, we ought to designate it by 
its proper name.—Christians must meet every spu- 
rious claim to authority over their consciences, by an 
appeal to the word of Him who wields rightful author. 
ity over the conscience.—Daring usurpers will at 
last be met and confounded by the royal dignity aad 
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suthority which bdongs 


even to the bumblest he- 
fever —Dy serving God, Christ vanguishes the gin- 
ful service of the creature —* Him only shalt thou 
serve,” —Sesist the devil, and he will flee from you. 
—The ministry of angels after the assault of the dev- 
il—Christ the Prince of angels, by his victory over 
the prince of the kingdom of darkness,—The greater 
the wnfiict, the more glorious the victory—In all 
texaytations Christ is our victory. 

Barle:—W ¢ rust prepare in. retirement for ixn- 
portant public undertakings,—God often permits His 
dear dildren to be visited by the most grievous 
wanytations —folitude a training-school of the Holy 
Spirit —Holitude is frequently the occasion of tempt- 
ation,—In our temptations, let us ever distinguish 
between what comes from God and what from Satan. 
—tuch a igh 
in al) things, Web, iv. 15.—Frequent conflicts ren- 
der the Cnrietian strong —They fit ministers for 
thés wort.—Ordin, mitelio, tentatio fucium thro- 
byw —W ¢ may readily reognise the bird of hell 
by ite song —Vasting as perverted by the Papacy, 
He,—Moderation and temperance a continuous fast- 
tug, Christ hungered because He partook of our in- 
Sirmitics —Christ can have compassion on us when 
we euftex from hunger or thirst—The devil adapts 
his ons to the nature and creumstances of 

the devi) ventured to approach the Son of 
God, how ean the most adv: among us expect 
to be secure from his assaulie?7—Outward prosperity 
is aot an evidence of sonehip,—The word of God our 
armory —Lven the devil cannot set aside the Berip- 
tures *—All depends on the blessing which the Lord 

(,-—Ouitward mavans cannot sustain us, but God 

outward means —God is a supply which never 
fells or leaves unsatisicd —If Satan does not suc 
eee in one way, he will try another—In his own 
way, the devi) is learned in the Seriptures.—To per- 
vert Bocripture is to {ollow in the wake of the devil 


OWAP. IV, 12-14. ' 
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himself does not possess, nay, what God has in Chria 
already promised and given to His own,—lt-is no 
right to hear blasphemy without reproving it.—~H 
who would prevent us from serving God, and per 
suade us to serve the world, is Satan so far as we 
are cmcernes,—There is a “hitherto and no fur. 
ther” in every temptation,—Every honest cor dict 
will certainly be followed by victory.—Chrir. has 
triumphed for us, 

Gorluch : ~The word of God is our armor againat 
Ratan.—Christ takes a¢ His shield the law of God: 
Thoy shot! Bie was made under the law (Gal, 
iv, 4), 


‘wher :—Kf solitude has its advantages, it has 
true character: he arrogates to himself what belongs 


ime ite great dangers.—Satan appears here in hia 


Vricet became us who was tempted | to God alone—dominion over the soul; in short, he 


| Caisse to be God.—The man who in his aims is actu 
ated by axnbition and love of power, is thereby ren 
| dered unfit for the service of God ; yet how many 
theologians are impelled by such motives!—The 
| temptation of Christ; 1. wherein it consisted, and 
how it was resisted (three stages, three victories) ; 
2, ite consequences: Jesus proving Himself to 
the Holy One; Jesus our model in similar conflicts ; 
Jesus our refuge and cag gma temptations 
followed Christ throughout His course.—The impo- 
tence of all temptations in the case of Christ.—Com- 
parison between the temptation of Christ and that of 
Adasn.—Morheimcke:—iiow closely good and evil 
border upon each other in our human nature !— 
Harms :—The conflict between good and evil. This 
conflict is threefold: 1. A conflict between doubt and 
trustfulness; 2. a conflict between presumption and 
modesty; 3. the conflict between the lust of the 
world and the love of God.—Schleiermacher :-—Tha 
temptation of the Lord viewed with reference to our 
state and position in this world,—Bachmonn : —The 
temptation of Jesus the Son of God in the vilder- 


—tztan {dl by hie pride and arrogance, and now | ness. It was a temptation, 1. to doubt the word of 


seeks to ruin others in the same manner.—To ex- 
oneal to danger, except in the way of our call- 
from necessity, or with the direct warrant of the 
word, i¢ .—Baten encompasses the fall 
of carnal men by showing thes even a small portion 
A this world. —Betan promises his servants what he 


* (Comp, Bhakepear 
Sauer tiene ose 8 Sheae: 
“Pine tev cam cite Beriyture tor bis purpose. 
sa ev wows ny wituese, 
Te tke a with 2 outing Soech; 


OS eals potiy onishts talecoood uaths!’ ~P. 8.) 


God; 2. to presume upon the word of God; 3. to 
reject the word of God.—Greiling :—The three pas- 


/ gions by which men are commonly tempted to sin 
| (covetousness, pride, arbition)—Leimhard :—The 
| decisive periods which commonly occur in the life 
(of every man.—Ahfdd:—The conflict of Chris- 

| tians with the tempter: 
2, Nor Guan of Vowies, Aa 1, teene | defence; 3. the victory.—{Comp. also Three Ser. 


1. His attack; 2. their 


mons on the History of Temptation by J. P. 

Lange, Barmen, 1836. Briickner: The History 

os Temptation of our Lord. Four Meditations 
ipzig, 1857.) 


B. Cunasrrez IV. 12-17. 


Cowreere:—P iret sppearance of Jesus as the light of the world amidst the darkness of the land of Gahlee. 


“= 
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Now, when Jesus had heard that John was cast into prison, [delivered up,*] he de 
into Galilee’; And leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum, which is 
sea coast, in the borders of Zabulon and Nephthalim’: That it might be ful 
which wes spoken by Esaias [Isaiah] the prophet, saying, The land of Zabulon, 


and the land of Nephthslim, by the way of the sea, beyond [the] Jordan, Galilee of the 


16 Gentiles; The 


people which sat in darkness saw great light; and to them which sal 


iw the region and shadow of death light is sprung up. 
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From that time Jesus began to preach, and to say, Repent: for tLe king Jom of 
heaven is at hand. : 


17 


1 Ver. 12- [mapedd5n, Lange: &erliefert. Wicl., Tynd., Cranm., Geneva: was taken + the Bishop's Bible (and the 
Rom. Cath, Vers. of Rheims) correctly: delivered up, with the marginal explanation: * that is, cast into prison,” whiok 
the Auth, Vers. received into the text, while it put the translation into the margin, influenced perhaps (as Dr. Conant ang: 
gests) by Beza’s version: traditwm esse in custodiam, and his note: id est, in carcerem conjectum esse.—P, 8. 

2 Ver. 12.—Galilee proper in the narrower sense of the term. 


3 Ver, 183.—[Or: Zebulun and Naphtali, after the Hebrew spelling, 


Set. See the Hobrew concordances.—P. 8.1] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 12. Now, when Jesus had heard.— 
The Evangelist passes over a number of intervening 
events, viz.: 1. the return of Jesus to Galilee (John 
i. 41, ete.); 2. the marriage in Cana, the journey to 
Capernaum in company with His relatives and disci- 
ples, and that to Jerusalem to the passover (John 
ii.); 8 the stay of Jesus at Jerusalem and in the 
land of Judea previous to the imprisonment of John 
(John iii.); 4. the return of Jesus by way of Sama- 
via, and His stay there (John 1v. 1-42).—The event 
recorded in the text took place at the time referred 
to in John iv. 43-46. In the passage before us, Mat- 
thew briefly alludes to the stay of Jesus at Nazareth, 
—the same which is mentioned Luke iv. 14 sqq.,—but 
dilates on it more fully in ch. xiii. 58. We account 
for this transposition from the peculiar structure of 
the Gospel,—the object of the Evangelist being to 
group events so as to present a continuous narra- 
tive. The actual succession of events is more accu- 
rately indicated in the Gospel by Luke, although it 
also contains no mention of the first passover which 
Jesus attended at Jerusalem, nor of His stay in Ju- 
dea and Samaria. From the narrative of Luke we 
learn that Jesus was even at that time rejected by 
the people of Nazareth, and that he then uttered the 
saying, that “a prophet had no honor in his own 
country.” But, according to John, Jesus spoke 
these words when returning from Jerusalem to Gali- 
lee through Samaria. Commentators have felt a dif- 
ficulty in explaining the circumstance, that (accord- 
ing to John) Jesus should have been saying that “ a 
prophet had no honor in his own country,” at the 
very time when He was on His journey to Galilee. 
It might seem that such a statement would rather 
imply His departure from Galilee. But the diffi- 
culty is removed by recalling to mind the precise 
geographical arrangements of the country. In John 
iv. 43, the Evangclist uses the word Galilee not in 
the general sense, but as a man familiar with the 
district would apply the term —a circumstance which 
may be regarded as an indirect evidence of the truth- 
fulness of his narrative. What he calls Galilee is 
not the province in question as contradistinguished 
from Judea, but the district of Upper Galilee in op- 
position to Lower Galilee, in which Nazareth was 
situate. The boundary-line between Upper and 
Lower Galilee ran due east and west between Naza- 
reth and Cana. In John iv. 43, 44, the Evangelist 
makes only a passing allusion to the rejection of 
Jesus at Nazareth, and dwells in preference on the 
fact, that the Saviour was gladly received by the in- 
habitants of Galilee proper. From what we have 
said, it will be clear that the accounts of Matthew 
and John are not inconsistent, as Meyer imagines ; 
although that commentator is right in maintaining, 
against Wiescler, that the passage in the text does 
not refer to the journey to Galilee recorded in John 
vi. 1, Finally, we gather from the account in Mat- 


f 
which is followed by the Auth. Vers. in the Old 


thew that the imprisonment of John by Antipas took 
place some time after the celebration of the first pas- 
sover which Jesus attended, and after His stay in 
Judea. 

That John was delivered up, (i. e. into pris- 
on).—The ground on which the Baptist was impris- 
oned is afterwards recorded, on the occasion of his 
execution (xiv. 4). Fritzsche supposes that the impris- 
onment of John induced Jesus to appear in Galilee, 
lest the people of that country should be deprived 
of spiritual support ; while Meyer regards this event 
as a motive for His retirement to that province, 
since “ the more remote district of Galilee, although 
under the rule of Herod Antipas, would naturally 
attract less attention, and thus afford shelter.” But 
although Capernaum lay in Upper Galilee, yet, from 
its proximity to Tiberias—the residence of Herod— 
and the intercourse between these two places, both 
situate on the Lake of Galilee, anything which oe- 
curred in Capernaum would much more readily 
attract attention than what took place in Nazareth, 
which lay out of the way among the mountains. Be- 
sides, it was at this very time that Jesus commenced 
His public ministry, and called disciples around Him, 
The connection between the imprisonment of John 
and the appearance of Jesus in “ Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles,” as well as the cessation of the preparatory 
baptism which the disciples of Jesus had for a time 
administered (John iv. 1, 2,) may readily be other- 
wise explained. The imprisonment of John, and the 
tame acquiescence of the country in this act, had 
put an end to the hope of preparing the people for 
the kingdom of Messiah by Levitical purifications, 
or legal purity. Now that the attempt at outward 
purity had been thus rudely stopped, Jesus might, 
in the consciousness of His own inward and eternal 
purity, all the more readily commence His work in 
Galilee of the Gentiles, amidst publicans and sin- 
ners, by gathering around Him a circle of disciples. 

Ver. 18. He came and dwelt in Capernaum. 
—Kagapyaovu, DIM “DD, meaning, according 
to Hesychius, Origen, and Jerome, views consolationis, 
but according to others (Winer, Meyer), the village 
of Nahum. The town lay on the borders of the 
tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali, on the western shore 
of the Lake of Gennesareth, probably near where 
the Jordan entered that lake. It was a thriving 
commercial place, on the road from Damascus to the 
Mediterranean. Capernaum was inhabited both by 
Jews and Gentiles; in Jewish writings it is charac. 
terized as the residence of heretics and free-thinkers 
(von Ammon, “ Leben Jesu,” p. 859). The contrast 
between Capernaum, where Jesus dwelt, and Tibe- 
rias, the residence of Antipas—a city which the Lord 
uniformly avoided, but which, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, became one of the holy places of the 
Jews,*—is striking. But the prediction of Christ in 


* [The rise of Tiberias, as a Jewish city, is, however, of 
much later date. For an account of the circumstances cuns 
n ected with its final * Levitical purification,’ sea Eders: 
heim’s [Zist. of the Jewi.h Nation, p. 483.—The Edinb. Tr’ 


CHAP. IV. 12-17. 


regard to Capernaum, once so highly favored, has 
been most signally and literally fulfilled (Matt. xi. 
238). At this moment every trace of the site of 
Uapernaum has disappeared. Wilson and others re- 
gard the ruins of Zell Hum (i. e. Nahum) as the an- 
cient site of Capernaum. As the town is not men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, it seems probable that 
it was built after the return from the Babylonish ex- 
ile. Josephus (Vita, 72) calls the town Kadapydun. 
In another place (De Bello Jud. iii. 10, 8) he assigns 
the name of Kagapvaovju to a fountain in Galilee. 
According to Robinson, this fountain is the modern 
?Ain et Tin, by the Lake of Gennesareth, near the 
Khan Minyeh, which he regards as the site of ‘an- 
cient Capernaum. But this opinion is not generally 
entertained. Comp. the art. Capernawm in the Bibl. 
Encyels. 

Vers. 14 and 15. That it might be fulfilled — 
In this instance we have the fulfilment of a verbal 
prophecy, the passages in Isa. viii. 22; ix. 1, 2, be- 
ing strictly Messianic in their primary meaning, al- 
though the prophet seems also to have had in view 
the oppression of the Assyrians, under which at that 
time Northern Palestine groaned. But, as in every 
other similar instance, the event recorded in ver. 13 
did not take place simply on account of this predic- 
tion, but on independent grounds. The passage is 
cited freely from the original Hebrew: “ At the first 
(in ancient times) He brought to shame the land of 
Zebulun and the land of Naphtali; but afterward (in 
later times) He brought to honor the (despised) way 
of the sea, beyond Jordan, the circwit (Galilee) of the 
Gentiles. The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light; and they that dwell in the land 
of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
shined.” In the quotation as given by Matthew, the 
despised district is even more pointedly indicated as 
the land of Zabulon and the land of Nephthalim, the 
way of the sea (the road by the sea, or the great 
road of the traffic of the world), the beyond Jordan, 
(even) Galilee of the Gentiles. In our opinion, 
the Sea of Galilee was not so important a highway 
for the traffic of the ancient world as to give to the 
district around the designation of “the way of the 
sea,’’ more especially as the three expressions in the 
text are not intended to designate three different ob- 
iects, but one and the same thing viewed under dif- 
ferent aspects. In the first clause, Galilee is desig- 
nated as profane, being the way of the sea for all 
the world ; in the second clause, as extending north- 
ward beyond the sources of Jordan, the holy river; 
finally, in the third clause, as being really a heathen 
district, largely inhabited by Gentiles. But the ex- 
pression y#, without the article, may be regarded as 
thé nominative. Before 65d» @arAdoans we must 
again supply the yf of the former clause,—toward 
the sea, or the way of the sea. The absolute accu- 
‘sative d5dv is a Hebraistic form like 771, and equiv- 
alent to the Latin versus (comp. Meyer, p. 111): The 
expression tépayv rov *lopddvov cannot in this 
instance mean Perea, or the country east of Jordan. 
A reference to that district would be here quite out 
of place, as the name “ Galilee of the Gentiles” is 
ntended again to designate the tribes of Naphtali 
and Zebulun. The territory of Naphtali extended 
northward beyond the source of the Jordan; and 
from a theocratic point of view, this, and not Perza, 
would constitute the wépay 7. ’I., although that ex- 
pression was commonly applied to Perea. Besides, 
Perea was not the first scene of Christ’s ministry. 
Meyer, indeed, maintains that the Evangelist over- 


9) 


looked the historical meaning of the passage is 
Isaiah, which was only Messianic in a theocratic ané 
political sense, referring to the deliverance of North 
ern Galilee from the oppression of the Assyrians 
But this commentator forgets that Isa. ix. 1 sqq. is a 
strictly Messianic prediction, although it rests, of 
course, on the historical basis of the age of the pro- 


phet. 
Ver. 16, The people which sat in dark- 
ness.—Apposition to the preceding designation ol 


the locality which was to be illuminated by the 
light of the Messiah. The darkness of the coun‘ry 
is explained by the sad spiritual state of the people 
In view of the spiritual condition of the people 
at the time, the Evangelist modifies the distinction 
made by Isaiah between those that walk in darkness, 
who see a great light, and those that dwell or sit in 
the land of the shadow of death. In the passage as 
quoted by Matthew, the state of matters has appa 
rently become worse than in the days of Isaiah, and 
even those who formerly “ walked” are now repre- 
sented as “ sitting” in darkness. But the grada- 
tion of the original is retained; and we have still 
the contrast between those who sit in darkness and 
see a great light, and those who sit in the region and 
shadow of death, and only become aware of tha 
light because it has sprung up for them. In the 
Hebrew éheir passiveness is even more strongly ex- 
pressed—oin7 dS 32, upon them light hath shined. 
“ KaOfqwevos sedendi verbum aptum notande solitu- 
dini inerti,”—(the verb ¢o sit aptly denotes a sluggish 
solitude).—Bengel. Enid Oovdrou, ny72>3 , tenebrae 
mortis, On the darkness of Sheol, comp. Job x. 21, 
ete. 

Ver. 17. From that time Jesus began.— Mat. 
thew calls attention to the circumstance, that witl 
the settlement of Jesus at Capernaum, in Upper 
Galilee, a new period in His public ministry began. 
The xnpvocew of the kingdom of heaven in the strict- 
est sense now commenced, and for this purpose He 
set apart some of His disciples to be His Apostles. 
The call, Repent, wetavoeire, has now a higher 
meaning than when first uttered by John the Bap- 
tist (ch. iii, 2), and a more full manifestation of His 
miraculous power proves that the kingdom of 
heaven is really at hand. Although He does not 
designate Himself to the people as the Messiah, yet 
the kingdom of Messiah was appearing. From the 
manifestation of that kingdom now vouchsafed, the 
people are to recognise the Prince of Peace in His 
true and New Testament character. (The assertion 
of Strauss, that Jesus had not regarded Himself at 
first as the Messiah, requires no special answer; the 
suggestion, that Christ gradually changed His origi- 
nal plan, has been discarded even by the writer wh 
proposed it.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETPHICAL. 


1, As John carried on his public ministry at the 
extreme boundary of the Holy Land, in the wilder 
ness, so Jesus also appeared first at another extreme 
limit of the country, in Upper Galilee. Capernaum 
became His earthly residence. This choice had a 
twofold advantage. For while He thereby gave a 
practical denial to the carnal Messianic hopes and 
expectations of the people of Judea, He also oo 
cupied a field most suitable for His own peculiar 
activity. There He found the greatest suscepti 
bility for the kingdom, and readiness to receive Him 
especially among those retired worshippers of Jehe 


. 
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larly among the disviples of John, whom He had 
already attracted around Him. This residence of 
the Saviour in Galilee had been predicted, and was a 
signal fulfilment of the great Messianic prophecy of 
Isaiah. Lastly, His abode among the fishermen of 
Galilee was in complete harmony with what His 
baptism and the victory over the tempter implied ; 
being, in truth, a perfect renunciation of the world 
fx reference to its carnal views concerning the the- 
ocracy and the Messiah. 

2. But we may also regard this as a manifesta- 
tion of His Spirit and of His Gospel. Just as He 
commenced His destruction of the kingdom of dark- 
ness, by conquering the power of Satan in his chief 
temptations, so He commenced the building up of 
the kingdom of heaven among the most despised 
portion of His people, the most needy and the most 
destitute of the means which the synagogue provided 
for cultivating spiritual life. It was among these 
that the Saviour first publicly and unreservedly pro- 
claimed the kingdom of heaven. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Complete renunciation of the ‘world on the part 
of the Lord is followed by His full proclamation of 
the kingdom of heaven.—When the kingdom of 
heaven arrives, the symbolical administration of 
priests is at an end.—When the work of John ceases, 
that of Christ begins.—The kingdom of God will 
never want messengers of God who stand in the gap. 
—If one prophet is imprisoned, a greater one will be 
sent in his place. If they burn the goose, a swan 
will arise from its ashes.*—Jesus a stranger both at 


* [This sentence: “Verbrennen sie die Gans, so kommt 
der Schwan,” which Dr. Edersheim owitted, is an allusion 
to an apocryphal prophecy ascribed to the reformer Hus, 
who was burnt at the stake for heresy, July 6, 1415, by order 
of the Council of Constance, and is said to have uttered, in 
nis last hour, the words: “ To-day you roast a goose,” —al- 
luding to his name which is the Bohemian word for goose— 
“but from mine ashes will arise a swan”—the armorial 
device of Luther—‘* whom you will not be able to destroy.” 
This prediction occurs first in the Latin works of Luther 
(Altenburg ed., vol. v., p. 599, ete.), and seems to have arisen 
in the age of the Reformation from certain vague and gen- 
eral sayings of Hus concerning the ultimate triumph of his 
doctrines (comp. Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte, vol. ii., Part 
IV., p. 417 sq.). The sentence has assumed a somewhat 
proverbial significance, although very rarely used.—P. 8.] 


Cc. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


a eee 


vab who lived by the Lake of Galilee, and particu- | Nazareth, where His youthful years were spent, and 


at Capernaum, where He appeared after attaining te 
manhood.—Obscurity of that which is holy in its 
own home, showing: 1. The corruption of the world; 
2, the spiritual glory of the heavenly life.—The light 
of salvation rising upon dark places: 1. Upon the 
earth, in opposition to the external heavens; 2. 
upon Galilee, in opposition to the land of Judea; 2. 
upon the Gentile world, in opposition to the Jews; 
4, upon the despised Germanic races, in opposition 
to the ancient Romanic Church.—The land of the 
shadow of death: 1. The home of sinners; 2. the 
heart of the sinner.—The difference between those 
who see a great light, and those upon whom a great 
light rises. 1. The former look upwards, the latter 
look downwards. 2. The former descry the star of 
salvation, the latter only the light which it sheds.— 
From that time Jesus began. The ancient the- 
ocratic institutions of Israel may be said to have been 
abrogated when John was cast into prison.—The 
call to repentance, from the commencement to the 
end of the world, 1. always the same in substance ; 
2. always different in form.—The kingdom of heaven 
is as closely at hand as Christ is—The call: Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 1. It con- 
tains two things: (a) the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand; (0) therefore repent. 2. It may be summed 
up in the expression, “‘ kingdom of heaven ;” for, 
(a) repentance is only the gate to the kingdom or 
heaven ; (6) the kingdom of heaven is the grand ob- 
ject and goal of repentance.—In His humiliation, 
Christ has manifested His exaltation. 1. Rejected 
on earth, He opened up His kingdom of heaven. 
2. Obscure and unknown by man, He revealed the 
spiritual world in all its blessedness. 38. Renoune- 
ing all, He bestows every blessing. 

Starke :—Let us show holy obedience in being 
ready to change our habitation when the Lord calls. 
—Many live under the full blaze of the Gospel as if 
they still sat in the shadow of death—When the 
world silences one honored servant of the Lord, God 
raises up others; the Church shall never be left des- 
titute of them.—Repentance without faith is no re- 
pentance (and faith without repentance is no faith). 
—Agreement subsisting between all pure teachers of 
the Church (John and Jesus). 

*  Heubner :—It is God’s method to cause light to 
arise from humble and despised places.—Jesus would 
not be far distant even from the Gentiles. 


Carter IV. 18-22. 


(The Gospel for St. Andrew's Day.) 


Contents :—In His obscurity and retirement from the world, which He had renounced, the Saviour commences the cow 
quest of the world by calling four fishermen by the Sea of Galilee, 


18 
19 
20 


21 way left thecr nets, and followed him. 


And Jesus, walking by the Sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon called Peter, 
and Andrew his brother, casting a net into the sea: for they were fishers. 
said unto them, Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men. 


And he 
And they straight 


And going on from thence, he saw other twe 


brethren, James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, ina [the]1 ship with Zebedee 


82 
ship and their father, and followed him. 


1 Ver. 21.—[év TO TAoly, 
Bhetius; in a shiz —P. 8.) 


their father, mending their nets; and he called them. 


And they immediateiy ‘eft the 


Tynd., Cranm., and the Bishop’s Bible correctly: én the shig ; Wicl.. Gen., Auth, V., and 


CHAP. IV. 18-22, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 18. By the Sea of Galilee.—Lake Gen- 
acsaret, Aiuvn Tevynoapér, Luke v. 1 (also Tevynadp, 
Tevvnoapiris, Genesara, MIZD DB); H OddAacoa rijs 
T:Bepiddos, John xxi. 1; 7 Oar. ris TadsAalas, Matt. 
xy. 29, etc. The lake, which is formed by the river 
Jordan, is about six hours, or 159 stadia long, and 
about half as broad [twelve or fourteen miles long, 
six or seven miles in breadth, and 165 feet deep.— 
P.5.]. The water is salubrious, fresh, and clear; it 
contains abundance of fish; the banks are pictur- 
esque, although at present bare; toward the west 
they are intersected by calcareous mountains,—to- 
ward the east the lake is bounded by high mountains 
(800 to 1,000 feet high), partly of chalk and partly 
of basalt formation. It is of an oval form, being a 
deep depression in an upland country (according to 
Schubert, its level is 535 feet below the Mediterra- 
nean).* Besides these remarkable natural features, 
the contrast between the present desolation of its 
shores. and their flourishing state at the time of Je- 
sus, when covered with cities and inhabited by a 
busy throng,—above all, the solemn remembrance of 
the Lord’s labors, render it a most striking object. 
On the difference between the accounts of Schubert 
and of Robinson in regard to the beauty of the lake, 
comp. Winer, art. Genezareth. Recent travellers 
have furnished ample details of the district (comp. 
Josephus, De Bello Jud. iii. 10, 7). 

Simon called Peter.—The designation Peter is 
given by way of historical anticipation. Simon, con- 
tracted from Simeon, \152W (hearing, favorable 
hearing). On the name Peter, comp. ch. xvi. 18. 

Andrew.—A purely Greek name (see Winer 
sub verbo); which, however, also occurred among the 
Jews at a later period. Andrew and John were the 
éarliest disciples of Jesus,—the first who joined the 
Saviour, following the direction of John the Baptist, 
whose disciples they had been (John i. 39). It is 
uncertuin whether Andrew was the elder brother of 
Peter. His home was at Bethsaida (John i. 44), 
For further particulars about this disciple, see ch, x. 

Casting a net into the sea.—The circumstance 
that they were just about to commence their daily 
labor, is mentioned for the purpose of bringing out 
the significancy of their instantly following Christ. 
The same remark applies to the narrative of the call- 
ing of the sons of Zebedee when preparing their 
nets. ; 

Ver. 19. Follow me.—Meyer has again repeat- 
ed the old objection, so frequentiy refuted, that this 
passage is incompatible with John i. 37, and with 
Luke v. 4. But John only refers to the first sum- 
moning of disciples, while here we have an account 
of their express call to follow the Lord, in the sense 
of becoming His servants and messengers. In Luke 
v. 4 we have the details of a scene connected with 
this calling. Wieseler rightly distinguishes, 1. be- 
tween their preliminary call, implying discipleship in 
general and adoption of His cause, but without any 
special obligation, John i, 35 sqq.; 2. their selection 
as continuous and regular followers of the Lord, 
Matt. iv. 18 sqq. (also Luke v. 4); and 3. the choice 
of twelve to be Apostles, Matt. x.2-4. These stages 
may also be arranged as follows: 1. Reception as 


* [According to Lieut. Symonds it is 328, according to 
Tieut. Lynch 653 feet below the leve: of the Mediterranean. 
{ie the various Biblic. Divtionaries.—P. 8.] 


-ealled to leave their father also. 
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| disciples in the most general sense (catechumens) 


2. selection for service, by continuous following of 
the Lord (Evangelists); 8. selection to be the repre 
sentatives of the Lord, with bestowal of the power ta 
work miracles (Apostles), The latter distinction 
was, however, bestowed upon the Apostles with cer. 
tain conditions and limitations, until after the out 
pouring of the Holy Ghost on the day of Penteco# 
(Acts ii. 4). 

I will make you fishers of men.—The mean 
ing evidently is, that by devotion, prudence, and per 
severance, they were to gain souls for the kingdom 
of Christ from the sea of the world. Thus the im- 
agery employed by the Saviour connects their former 
with their new vocation,—their secular employment 
serving as emblem of their spiritual calling. On the 
other hand, the words indicate the infinite superiori- 


ty of the work to which they were now called. 


Ver. 21. James the son of Zebedee.—From 
this passage it has rightly been inferred, that James 
was the elder brother of John. The sons of Zebedee, 
too, immediately relinquished their former occupa- 
tion at the moment when they were about to resume 
it with fresh ardor. Another feature in their spirit- 
ual history is, that along with their nets, they are 
The narrative seems 
to imply that Zebedee gave his consent. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “The sea is the emblem of the world. The 
number four is the symbolic nwmber of the world.” 
The first step in the conquest of the world was taken 
when Jesus summoned these four Apostles to become 
fishers of men to all the world. 

Christ’s spiritual renunciation of the world forma 
the commencement of its spiritual conquest. This 
conquest is accomplished by the power of the king- 
dom of heaven, and for the kingdom of heaven of 
which Jesus has become the “ng by His renuncia- 
tion of the world. Among th. ° four disciples, Pe 
ter may be regarded as representing the foundation 
of the new church; James the elder (as James th, 
younger a, a later date) the government and preser- 
vation of the same. Upon Andrew it devolved to 
prepare the way of the Gospel, and its extension 
throughout the world; while John sounded the in. 
most depths of spiritual realities. In striking con- 
trast with the practice sanctioned ty corrupt tradi- 
tionalism, the Lord chose as His instruments pious 
though unlearned fishermen, and not Rabbins. 
These humble men had, indeed, also their prejudices, 
which required to be overcome, but in vastly different 
measure from the learned of that age. It is there- 
fore an entire mistake on the part of some older di- 
vines, to speak of the want of proper qualification 
and preparation in the disciples. 

2. Luther :—“If the Gospel required the poten- 
tates of this world for its planting and preservation, 
God would not have committed it to fishermen.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ’s retirement by the Sea of Galilee the 
inauguration of the kingdom of heaven.—The com- 
mencement of the new era.—The Lord’s walking 
His most glorious work.—The irresistible power of 
the call of Jesus in the hearts of the elect. 1, As 
inherent in the call itself. It is the irresistible 
power, (a) of the Redeemer, the God-Man; (0) of the 
Holy Spirit setting us free; (c) of blessed love; (@ 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


of supreme power guiding and directing us. 2. As 
springing from spiritual influence on the heart of the 
disciples. (a) The Father drawing them, (4) by the 
word of prophecy; (¢) by their first converse with 
the Lord.—Only the call of the Lord can confer the 
mini=terial office—Faithfulness in a lower sphere is 
the condition and preparation for a higher.—The 
call of the Lord, Follow me, 1. an invitation to 
full communion with Him; 2. a-demand of perfect 
self-renunciation for His sake; 3. an announcement 
of a new sphere of activity under Him; 4. a promise 
of rich reward from Him.—The call of Jesus to fol- 
low Him, 1. a call to faith; 2. a call to labor; 3. a 
call to suffering and cross-bearing; 4. a call to our 
blessed home.—How the Lord transforms our earth- 
ly calling into an emblem of our heavenly.—The 
work of apostleship under the simile of the art of 
fishing. 1. We must know the lake; 2. we must 
know how to allure; 3. we must be able patiently to 
wait; 4. we must be ready to hazard our lives; 5. 
we must cast out the net in confidence; 6. we must 
expect a draught.—The Divine character of the 
Church: of Christ, as manifest in this, that it was 
founded by unlearned fishermen and publicans.— 
Christ manifesting Himself as the heavenly Master, 
in the selection of His first Apostles—He who 
would follow the Lord, must be ready to leave all 
things.—The four Apostles, brethren after the flesh, 


D. 


and brethren in the kingdom of God. 1. A tokes 
how true brotherly feeling leads to the Lord; 2 
how the highest brotherhood is that in the Lord; 3. 
how heavenly brotherhood sheds a halo around 
earthly relationship.—The four friends hy the Lake 
of Galilee, or the blessing of true friendship. 1, [ft 
leads to seeking the Lord; 2. it springs from finding 
the Lord.—How the sovereignty of Christ over the 
world appears by His making four fishermen from 
the Sea of Galilee princes in the kingdom of God.— 
If we are to win others for the Lord, we ourselves 
must have been first won by Him.—The ideal per- 
fectness of every art and vocation in Christ.—That 
which Christ teaches He also works in us.—The 
calling of the Apostles the commencement of a new 
creation. 

Starke:—Jesus still chooses teachers for Hia 
work, nay, He has chosen them from all eternity.— 
Let none fancy that he can succeed by himself; even 
Christ chose assistants.—A minister must be called 
of God.—We must first follow Jesus ourselves be- 
fore bringing others to Him.—Let us not only cal. 
each other brethren, but prove ourselves such.—He 
who would enter upon the ministry in the spirit of the 
Apostles, must be ready to renounce every human tie. 

Heubner :—If Christ asks much, He also prom- 
ises much.—The Apostles are our ensample how to 
follow Christ. 


Cuapter IV, 23-25. 


ContEnts :~-Jesus passing through Galilee like an ordinary Rabbi, but manifesting Himself as the Saviour of all nations, 


23 


And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the 


gospel’ of the kingdom, and healing all manuer of sickness, and all manner of disease, 


24 among the people. 


And his fame went throughout all Syria: and they brought unto 


him all sick people that were taken with divers diseases and torments, and those which 
were possessed with devils, and those which were lunatic, and those that had the palsy ; 


25 and he healed them. And there followed him great multitudes of people from Galilee, 
and from Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, and from Judea, and from beyond Jordan. 


1 Ver, 23.—[Lange likewise translates: Das Evangelium. I cannot agree with Dr. Conant and others who think tnat 
where evayyyéAtoy occurs in its original |'teral sense, it should always be translated good news, or glad tidings, and that 
gospel should be retained only where the Greek has taken a later tropical sense. This change is unnecessary; for gospel 
(God's spell, or good spell = good news) is the old Saxon equivalent for the Gr. evayyéALov, and so universally under- 
stood. The E. V. always translates the noun evayyéAtoy gospel (in TT passages), but renders the verb evaryyeAiCerv 
sometimes to preach the gospel, sometimes to bring or to declare glad tidings. Comp. Luke i, 19; ii. 10; Acts xiii. 32; 


Rom. x. 15; 1 Thess, iii. 6—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 23. And Jesus went about all Galilee.— 
The term probably implies only Upper Galilee. The 
passage may, however, be regarded as giving a sum- 
mary or general view of Christ’s activity throughout 
Galiee. This activity formed part of His work in 
the various districts of Palestine, since Matthew also 
specially notes His labors in Perea and Judea. Gal- 
ilee, in the more general sense of the term, formed 
the northernmost part of Palestine, being fifty Eng- 
lish miles long and twenty to twenty-five English 
miles broad, and bounded on the west by the sea and 
Phoenicia, on the north by Colesyria, on the east by 


the Jordan and the Lake of Tiberias, and on the 
south by Samaria, where in the west the brook Ki- 
shon, and farther east a line drawn from Mount Ta- 
bor to Scythopolis, and the promontory of Carmel, 
formed its boundary. Originally the name bban 
(Josh. xx. 7, xxi, 82) was confined to the circuit of 
Upper Galilee; afterward the province was divided 
into Upper and Lower Galilee. The former was a 
mountainous country, the latter partly level. Upper 
Galilee extended from Beersheba to the village of 
Baca, and from the village of Thella, near Jordan, ta 
Meroth. According to Strabo, it was partly inhabit- 
ed by Gentiles (by Phoenicians, Syrians, Arabs; ao 
cording to Joseph., Vita, xii., also by Greeks); hence 
the name. Galilee of the Gentiles. The district is 


CHAP. IV. 23-25. 


Ve 


alpire, and of the chalk formation. Its mountains 
do not rise to any considerable height; the valleys 
are very romantic. Galilee was a inost fertile coun- 
try, equally adapted for agriculture and pasturage, 
besides having the lake within its district. Hence 
the large number of its inhabitants (Joseph., De 
Bello Jud iti, 3,1). It contained 404 towns and 
villages. The people of Galilee were brave, indus- 
trious, and intelligewt; although the inhabitants of 
Judea proper looked down upon them on account 
of their contact with the heathen and their uncouth 
dialect. For further particulars, comp. Winer [Kit- 
to, W. Smith], and the works on the Holy Land. 


Teaching in their synagogues.—The general 
sketch of Christ’s sphere of activity is followed by a 
description of its peculiar mode. Conforming to 
Jewish custom, He appeared as a travelling Rabbi 
in the various synagogues of Galilee. The s»vayo- 
+n (from cuvdéyw, the congregation), in the Sept. for 
H33 and Sop. The name embodied the idea that 


each synagogue represented the congregation of 
Israel as a whole, just as we designate each particu- 
lar Christian community a church, in the sense of its 
embodying and representing the whole Church. 
After the Babylonish exile, the solemn gathering in 
the temple, which could only be enjoyed on special 
occasions, and not without difficulty, led to the estab- 
lishment of synagogues, accessible in every place and 
to all, which may be regarded as the revival—with- 
out the admixture of former errors—of the ancient 
monotheistic or orthodox worship of the “high 
places,” and which unconsciously served as the pro- 
totype for the arrangement and form of the Church 
under the New Testament. According to Jewish 
tradition, the institution of synagogues dates from a 
very early period (comp. the art. in Winer’s [W. 
Smith, vol. iii., 1896 sqq., and other] Bibl. Encycls., 
and especially Vitringa, De Synagoga vetere, 1696). 
The statement is correct, in so far as it implies that 
@ provision for religious communion and edification 
must have existed even previous to the temple. 
“During the Babylonish exile, when the Jews were 
shut out from the Holy Land and from the appoint- 
ed sanciuary, the want of places for religious meet- 
ings, in which the worship of God, without sacri- 
fices, could be celebrated, must have been painfully 
felt. Thus synagogues may have originated at that 
ominous period. When the Jews returned from 
Babylon, synagogues were planted throughout the 
country for the purpose of affording opportunities for 
publicly reading the law, independently of the regu- 
lar sacrificial services of the temple (Neh. viii. 1, 
ete.). At the time of Jesus there was at least one 
synagogue in every moderately sized town of Pales- 
tine (such as Nazareth, Capernaum, ete.), and in the 
cities of Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, in which 
Jews resided (Acts ix. 2 sqq.). Larger towns pos- 
sessed several synagogues; and it is said that there 
were no fewer than 460, or even 480, of them in 
Terusalem itself.”.—Winer. A kindred institution 
were the zpocevyxal, or places where prayer was wont 
© be made—oratories, commonly situate in the im- 
mediate vicinity of some river, for the sake of lustra- 
tions (Acts xvi. 18); while synagogues were general- 
ly built in some elevated situation (in allusion to. the 
position of the temple). The synagogue may be re- 
garded as forming in every respect the germ of our 
local Christian churches, 1. Their foundation: by 
communities, or by private individuals. 2. Character: 
sanctuaries, 3. Time of meeting: on the Sabbath, on 


feast days; afterward aisu on the second and fifth 
days of the week. 4. Arrangement: seats, separation 
of sexes. 5. Mode of worship: prayer, reading of por. 
tions of Scripture (the Law, the Prophets, and other 
Old Testament books—Parashoth, Haphtharoth, Me 
gilloth) by a priest or elder; exposition of the section 
read, and address; liberty of putting questions, of ex 
pressing opinions, and of delivering addresses (the pro. 
phetic element); at the close, the priestly blessing 
and prayer of the congregation. 6. Officials of the 
synagogue: the president, or chief ruler (tpxwy ts 
cuvaywyins, apxicuvaywyos); the elders (rpeaBirepox 
moméves), Who administered the affairs of the syna 
gogue; then the servant or messenger of the con 
gregation (legatus ecclesiw), who acted as precentor, 
clerk, and messenger; and the officer, or irnpérns 
[the attendant or minister who handed the volume 
to the reader and returned it to its place, Luke iv 
20]; with the addition, probably, of officials to cel 
lect the alms. 7. Furniture: seats, pulpit or desk. 
and bookcase. 8. Discipline: greater and lesser 
excommunication, and bodily punishments. Every 
Jewish town possessed its Sanhedrim, which was 
subordinate to the great Sanhedrim in Jerusalem, 
These Sanhedrims were no doubt attached to the va 
rious synagogues (comp. Winer, sub Synedrium) 
Thus, in the providence of God,4he synagogue was 
destined to form a transition from the symbolical 
worship of the Old, to the worship in spirit and in 
truth of the New, Testament. Hence the cireum- 
stance, that the Lord and His Apostles made use of 
the arrangements of the synagogue, must be regard- 
ed not only as an act of legal obedience, but also of 
missionary foresight. 

From various passages we infer that at first Jesus 
was regarded by His disciples as a Rabbi (Mark ix. 
5; John i. 38, etc.). But in their minds this title 
implied acknowledgment of His claims as prophet 
and Messiah, and it gradually gave place to full re- 
cognition of Jesus as the Son of God (Matt. xvi. 16). 
The people also regarded the Lord at first as a Rabbi 
(Mark x. 51; John xx. 16), although the leading men 
in Jerusalem were not willing to accede to Him that 
designation (John vii. 15). The title Rabdt ("27, 
vir amplissimus) was the honorary designation giver 
to Jewish teachers of the law and scribes (Magister 
Doctor), At the time of Christ, there was no forma. 
graduation, as at a later period; although severa. 
characteristics served to distinguish the regular order 
of scribes. These were, 1. adherence to a certain 
school, and to scholastic traditions; 2. a peculiar 
method of explaining the law and interpreting the 
Scriptures; 8. connection with the hierarchy and 
the orthodoxy of the time (Pharisaism), although a 
number of the scribes belonged to the sect of the 
Sadducees ; 4. the commencement of a regular organ- 
ization of the order. Some of the Rabbins were mem- 
bers or assessors of the Sanhedrim ; others presided 
over schools; while yet others were employed as le- 
gal advisers, ete. The Rabbins were regarded by 
the people as successors of the ancient prophets, with 
certain moditications adapting their office to the 
wants of the time. Accordingly, Ezra already beara 
the title of “pd, When the Lord Jesus therefore 


appeared as a Rabbi, without having previously pass- 
ed through a regular scholastic training, He only 
asserted the ancient right and title of a prophet. 
And preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
—Here it is more definitely called the Gospel of tha 
kingdom of heaven; 3. ¢., the Gospel whicl consti 
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tuted the kingdom of heaven, and which increasingly 
manifested itself as the Gospel concerning Christ, the 
Lord of the kingdom of heaven, and concerning recon- 
ciliation through Him for the kingdom of heaven.— 
Evayyéatov. The meaning of the term in classical 
Greek is, primarily, reward for good tidings ; and, 
secondarily, the good tidings themselves ; in the New 
Testament, it is used simply for good tidings. The 
announcement, that the kingdom of Messiah was at 
hand, made throughout the synagogues of Galilee, 
was of such deep and decisive importance as to re- 
quire some confirmation of the prophetic character 
of Him who declared it. Hence Jesus proved by His 
miracles that He was able to heal all manner of 
sickness, and all manner of disease ; thereby 
confirming His word. But the ultimate aim of these 
miracles was the manifestation of Jesus Himself, and 
of the kingdom of heaven, whereby the kingdom of 
darkness was vanquished. 

Ver. 24. His fame went throughout all Syria. 
—On the one hand, throughout Palestine; and, on 
the other, beyond its limits to Phoenicia and Syria 
proper. Probably His fame spread along the road 
frequented by caravans, which led from Damascus to 
she Mediterranean by the Sea of Galilee. 

And they brought unto Him all sick peo- 
ple.—The passage must, of course, be taken in a re- 
stricted sense: as far as faith in His miraculous power 
extended, they brought such sufferers to Him. 

That were taken with divers diseases and 
torments.—The latter term, though referring to a 
distinct class of suffering, is still a general expression. 
Three peculiar kinds of disease are specially mention- 
ed: viz., those which were possessed with dev- 
ils (demoniacs, da1novi(duevor), lunatics (epileptics, 
ceAnviatduevor), and those that had the palsy 
(nervous disorders, mapadutixot), Formerly, com- 
mentators were wont to regard the demoniacs as per- 
sons whose bodies were possessed by the devil, or 
by devils, but who labored under no physical ailment. 
Rationalistic interpreters, on the other hand, applied 
these expressions to bodily or mental diseases exclu- 
sively, as to mania, epilepsy, melancholy, ete., which 
—according to their statement—popular ignorance 
and prejudice regarded as a possession by devils. 
Of late, however, sounder views have obtained ; and 
we have learned to recognize both elements in these 
unfortunate persons, viz., demoniac influences, and 
excitements produced by unclean spirits, along with 
bodily or mental derangements (see the author’s Le- 
ben Jesu, ii. 1, p. 285). Meyer (note to p. 115) dis- 
poses rather summarily of this view, and repeats the 
old rationalistic theory.* The difference between 


* [Meyer’s view is thus stated by him: “ Besessene waren 
characteristiche natiérliche Kranke—Manie, Falisucht, 
Melancholie, Zustinde der Contractheit, tempordre 
Stummheit u. dergl.—deren Leiden man bei scheinbar 
physischer Gesundheit nicht im abnormen Organismus 
oder im naturlichen Storungen des physischen Habitus, 
sondern im teufelischer Besessenheit begriimdet glaubte.” 
He urges, among four reasons against the old orthodox 
view, mainly the entire silence of St. John, which he re- 
gards the more significant, as John lays special stress 
on the destruction of the works of the devil by Christ. But 
this silence concerning the healing of demoniacs must 
be accounted for on the same ground as the omission of 
other and more important facts in the Gospel of John, such 
as the parabolic discourses of Christ, the institution of bap- 
tism, and the Lord’s Supper, etc. This silence is rather the 
silence of approval of what was already generally known and 
read in the churches when he wrote his Gospel. Aside from 
doctrinal considerations connected with the personal exist- 
ence of Satan and his supernatural agents, Meyer’s and de 
Wette’s view is even exegetically untenable, unless ve 
choose to involve Christ in a popular error, 01 to reflect 9n 
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| the three classes consists in this, that the den oniacs 


were subject to disease through the influence of un 
clean spirits, the lunatics through that of the siderea. 
bodies (change of the moon, etc.), the palsied through 
that of atmospheric changes. The common charac 
teristic of all these afflictions was, that their victims 
were under the absolute control of some outward 
influence, whether spiritual, psychical, or physical, 
They were, so to speak, the representatives of those 
more obscure and refined psychical and physical suf- 
ferings and dissonances which have been introduced 
in the psychical and external world by the moral powes 
of darkness. (For a list of books on Pastoral Medi- 
cine or Cure of Souls, see Heubner, p. 43.) 

Ver. 25. And there followed Him great 
multitudes.—Even at this stage of His ministry, 
multitudes had gathered, who externally followed the 
Lord. These were drawn in the first instance from 
Galilee itself, and swelled by others coming from 
Decapolis, and even from Jerusalem, from the 
land of Judeea, and from beyond Jordan, 7. e, 
Perea. ‘Decapolis, or the Ten Cities, chiefly in- 
habited by Gentile settlers: sce Plinius, Hist. Nat. 
16, and the Encyclops. According to Ritter, the De- 
capolis was founded principally by veterans from the 
army of Alexander (hence one of the towns was call- 
ed Pella, from the city of that name in Macedonia), 
The expression, Pera, refers probably to the north- 
ern part of that province. On the division of Pereea 
into three distinct districts, comp. von Raumer, Pal- 
estine, p. 205. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Note the contrast between Jesus going from 
place to place, and the Baptist remaining stationary 
It seems to represent the moving and kindly charae 
ter of the Gospel, as embodied in a personal form. 

2. From the conduct of Jesus, we infer that He 
recognized the use and place of the synagogue in the 
arrangement of Divine Providence. The Apostles 
also observed the same line of conduct. 

8. The Lord now proclaimed everywhere the 
Gospel of the kingdom of heaven. The announce- 
ment, that a new spiritual order of things was at 
hand, was everywhere received as a message of com- 
ing salvation. But the Lord also proclaimed at the 
same time the fundamental laws and promises of the 
kingdom of heaven, as appears from the Sermon on 
the Mount. By the numerous miracles which Jesus 
now wrought, He proved that the kingdom of heaven 
was really at hand ; that its character was spiritual; 
that it was a kingdom of regeneration; and that this 
new spiritual life consisted in a heavenly influence 
and a Divine power, which restored not only the dis- 
eased and departed life, but also the dead and dis- 
eased heart. Thus it also clearly appeared that the 


_kingdom of heaven was indissolubly connected with 


the person of Jesus. By His miracles, He revealed 
Himself in His glory as the centre of the kingdom of 
heaven. On miracles, comp. below, ch. viii. 


His veracity, which is not to be thought of for a single mo 
ment. For the da.uori(duevor are clearly and repeatedly 
distinguished in the Gospels from ordinary physical dise 

and represented as persons who are spiritnally afflicted aad 
possessed or interpenetrated as it were by a double can- 
sciousness and a double will. the sne being foreign to them 
and taking forcible possession of their physical frame for 9 
time. Christ moreover addresses the evil spirits as distinct 
from the persons.possessed by them; and these spirits pasa 
out from one person into another, or even into a herd of 
swine. Comp. also, on the general subject, the remarks of 
Dr. Trenes, On the Miracles, p. 160, and Dr. Alford om 
Matt viii. 32 (4th ed. vol. *. p. 79 sq.).— P. 8.] 


CHAP. V. 1-16. 


a 


4. Like John, Jesus produced by His preaching 
® general impression upon the people, but in a higher 
measure. John remained stationary, Jesus went 
apout; John announced the wrath to come, Jesus 
brovght to light the life-giving power of the Gospel ; 
John displayed only one miracle, that of self-renunci- 
ation and the moral greatness of a true prophet as 
exhibited in his own history; he did no wonders; 
while it appeared as the inmost and distinguishing 
sharacteristic of Christ’s life to work miracles of heal- 
ing, of deliverance, of comfort, and of salvation.—To 
John the people flocked in numbers, again to return 
to their homes ; while of those who betook themselves 
to Jesus, many remained to follow Him whithersoever 
He went. 

5. In measure as the kingdom of heaven shall 
appear in the Church, the same Divine power—the 
same power of faith, of love and of life, and the same 
heavenly courage which ascends to heaven and de- 
scends from it, to diffuse that which is heavenly, will 
also manifest itself, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


Christ went about doing good to all.—1l. He went 
about in the omnipotence of His love. 2. He did good 
to all in the omnipotence of His love.—The labors of 
ministers should extend to all within the sphere of 
their activity.—Galilee, or the circuit of the Gentiles, 
becomes the circuit of the new life.—In preaching 
the Gospel, we should follow up God’s preparatory 
agencies and dispensations.—Evangelists should en- 
deavor to find proper starting-points for their work. 
—The teaching of Jesus in its fulness. It is, 1. a 
preaching (an appeal to the heart, announcing some- 
thing new); 2. it is Gospel; 3. it is the Gospel of 
be kingdom ; 4. it conveys salvation.—Defects to be 


avoided in the Church; 1, It is sad when teaching 
ceases to be preaching; 2. more sad when preaching 
ceases to be teaching; 3. most sad when preaching 
ceases to be the Gospel of the kingdom; 4. not less 
sad when destitute of the power of life.—In our days 
also, demonstration of the truth of the Gospel which 
we preach is indispensable.—The practical demon- 
stration of the truth of the Gospel should be as fol- 
lows: 1. Our preaching should always bear the im- 
press of the love of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, and 
of power. 2. It should always be adapted to the 
wants of the age.—The secret of Christ’s power of 
helping His people lay in their spiritual boldness: 1. 
Based on spiritual humility ; 2. springing from spirit 
ual faith ; 3. manifesting itself in spiritual love; 4. 
evidenced by spiritual life—Spiritual cowardice opens 
the door to the enemy.—Jesus still removes every 
manner of sickness and disease.—The fame of Jesus 
prepares the way for the word of Jesus.—The Sa- 
viour from sin is also the Saviour from evil.—He 
healed all that came unto Him.—In trouble and ne- 
cessity we learn to know our Deliverer.—The king 
dom of Christ commencing amidst poverty and mis- 
ery. The relation between those who follow the won- 
der-worker, and those who follow the Crucified One.. 
—Conversion the evidence of true awakening.—Jesus 
gathers His people. 1. How? 2. For what pur. 
pose? 

Starke :—Christ extends His kingdom by the 
Gospel, not with carnal weapons.—It is a small thing 
for Him who gives us eternal life to restore our bod- 
ily life—AlIl Christ’s miracles are blessings. 

Heubner :—These cures of Jesus are important; 
as being so many blessings and deliverances of wretch- 
ed and needy persons ; as revelations of His goodness 
and love; as evidence of His divine mission; aa 
pointing to the spiritual deliverance which He wrough’. 


PART SECOND. 


Cuarist manifesting Himself in outward obscurity as tne true Saviour, by His 
works; and proving Himself the promised Prophet, Priest, and King, in His contin- 
ual conflict with the spurious notions entertained by the Jews concerning the Mes. 


siah (ch. v.—xvi. 12). 


FIRST SECTION. 


CHRIST MANIFESTING HIMSELF AS THE PROPHET. A. AS TEACHER OF THE KINGDOM 
OF HEAVEN. THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, CH. V.-VIL 


Structure of the Sermon on the Mount.—The grand fundamental idea of the Sermon on the Mount is ta 
present the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven in its relation to that of the Old Testament theoe 


racy. This idea is arranged in three parts. 


Part first, which comprises the Sermon on the Mount in 


the narrower sense, presents the nature and character of the righteousness of the kingdom of God, 


from the commencement of spiritual life to its completion. 


7 


Ch. v. 1-16.—At the close of this section 
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the contrast between this righteousness and that of Jewish traditionalism is brought out in its fullest 
manifestation (to suffer persecution for Christ’s sake). This induces the Lord to explain, in Part 2, 
the relation between the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven (in doctrine and life) and that of the 
Jewish theocracy. The former is the genuine fulfilment of the Old Testament theocracy (of the Law 
and the Prophets), in opposition to that false development of Jewish traditionalism, which only pre- 
served the letter of the law and the prophets. Ch. v. 17-vii. 6.—As the first section contained a de- 
scription of the elevation of the blessed to their final reward in heaven, although their course seems te 
the world one of continual humiliation ; so the second section exhibits the righteousness of the Phari- 
sees in its real character and results, to the judgment which shall finally sweep it away (beneath “dogs 
and swine”), although to the world it seems to rise to the greatest height of exaltation. Lastly, Christ 
shows in the third and practical section, how to avoid the false and choose the right way; indicating 
at the same time, the mode and manner of genuine spiritual life (ch. vii. 7-27). The concluding verses 
(vers. 28 and 29) record the impression produced by this sermon of Jesus. 


Literature :—Comp. Tholuck, Comment, on the Sermon on the Mount, 4th ed.. 1856 [transl]. into Engl. by R. Lundin 
Brown, Edinb. and Philad., 1860]; Kling, Die Bergpredigt Christi, Marburg. 1841; Arndt, Die Bergpredigt Jesu Chiisti, 
Magdeb., 1837 and 1838; Braune, Die Bergpredigt unseres Herrn Jesu Christi, 2d ed., Altenburg, 1855.—For the oldea 
literature of the subject, see Winer, Danz, and Heubner. 


— 
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The Sermon on the Mount in the narrower sense. The law of the Spirit. The fundamental laws cf the 
kingdom of heaven as fundamental promises and beatitudes of the Gospel. Gradual progress ujnoard 
to perfectness in righteousness, or, what is the same, in Christ. 


CuaptTer VY. 1-16. 


(Vers. 1-12, the Gospel for the 24th Sunday after Trinity.) 


1 And seeing the multitudes, he went up into a mountain; and when he was set [had 
2 sat down], his disciples came unto [to] him: And he opened his mouth, and taught 
3 them, saying, Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
5 Blessed ave they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. Blessed are the meek: 
6 for they shall inherit the earth.’ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
7 righteousness: for they shall be filled. Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
9 mercy. Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. Blessed are the peace- 
0 makers: for they shall be called the children of God. Blessed are they which are per- 
1 secuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kmgdom of heaven. Blessed are ye, 

when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against 
12 you falsely,’ for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad; for great is your reward 
13 in heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets which [who] were before you. Ye are 

the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? 

it is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden under foot of 
14 men. Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 
15 Neither do men light a candle and put it under a [the] * bushel, but on a candlestick ; 
16 and it giveth light unto all that are in the house. Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which [who] is in heaven 


1 Ver. 5.—The transposition of the second and third beatitudes in Lachmann’s and Tischendorf’s editions is not suffi- 
eiently sustained by the testimony of Cod. D., the Vulgate, ete., and is at war with the logical order of the beatitudes. 


2 Ver. 11.—Fitlsely, Yevdduevor, is poorly supported, and superfluous on account of the words: for Ify sake. [The 
svidence against yevdduevor is hardly sufficient to justify its removal from the text. The Vatican codex (as given by 
Buttmann) and other weighty MSS. and ancient versions have it, and Alford, Wordsworth, and Tregelles retain it, but 
Tregelles marks it as doubtful. As to the connection, Wevdduevor belongs to €l7wot, or all the three preceding verbs, but 
not to Evexey e€uov.—P. 8.] ‘ 

3 Ver. 15.—[The definite article here indicates the familiar household measure.—P. 8.] 


central-point of Christ’s ministry in Galilee. It was de 

EXEGETICAL ANT CRITICAL. livered during the first year of His public career, some 

time between the winter of '781 and the spring of 782 

General Remarks on the Sermon on the Mount. | A. U. “The activity of John by the banks of Jor. 
~The Sermon on the Mount may be regarded as the | dan probably continued till toward the winter of the 


CHAP. V. 1-16. YS 
ear 781. While he baptized in Galilee, Christ la- | and others, the two sermons were delivered at differ. 


ored in Judea. About the time that John was im- 
prisoned in Galilee, the Sanhedrim of Jerusalem be- 
gan to view with dislike the growing authority of 
Jesus. On this account, He left Judeea, and retired 
to Galilee. {n the spring of the year 782, John was 
sti.i in prison. At that time he sent the well-known 
embassy to Christ. From Matt. xi. 1, 2, we gather 
that this inquiry was made at the close of the first 
journey of Christ through Galilee; hence before His 
attending the feast of Purim, which is related in the 
Gospel of John (ch. v.). Soon afterward the execu- 
tion of John took place, probably between Purim 
and Easter of the year 782” (see my Leben Jesu, ii. 1, 

. 162). 

: We mark three stages in the journey of Jesus 
through Galilee. The first comprises the journey of 
Christ through the mountainous district of Upper 
Galilee. This is alluded to in general terms by Mat- 
thew in ch. iv. 23. The calling of the first four 
Apostles, together with the miraculous draught of 
fishes, Luke v. 1, and the sermon of the Lord by the 
Lake of Galilee, preceding that miracle, formed the 
commencement of this journey. Its close is marked 
by the Sermon on the Mount. On His second jour- 
ney, the Lord passed beyond the bounds of Galilee 
proper into Upper Perea. This tour commenced 
with His second sermon by the Lake of Galilee, on 
which occasion the Lord probably uttered the greater 
part of the parables concerning the kingdom of God. 
Other three Apostles were now added to the former. 
That journey closed with the expulsion of the Lord 
from Gadara, and some conflicts between Jesus and 
the Pharisees, and a few of the disciples of John 
(Matt. ix.). During His third tour, the Lord passed 
through the towns on the Lake of Galilee to Lower 
Galilee, and toward Samaria and Judea. The num- 


ber of the assistants and foliowers of Jesus was now 


increased from seven to twelve, who are set apart as 
His Apostles. The four companions of His first 
journey, and the seven who attended Him during 
the second, had only been His followers; but others 
are now added to their number. They are set apart 
to be His Apostles; and the Lord sends them before 
Him,—as yet, however, with limited powers, and for 
a definite purpose. The narrative of this journey 
commences with the calling of the Apostles, and 
with the instructions given to them. While the 
Apostles precede the Lord, holy women gather 
around and minister unto Him (Luke viii. 1-3). The 
towns of Magdala, in the southern part of the west- 
ern shore of the lake, and Wain, between the south- 
ern side of Mount Tabor and the Lower Hermon, are 
mentioned as special points touched during this jour- 
ney. Its goal—as appears from the sending of the 
twelve Apostles—was Jerusalem, where, according 
to John y., Jesus attended the feast of Purim. This 
journey, which was intended to terminate in Judea, 
was interrupted by two events—the resolution of the 
Sanhedrim at Jerusalem to compass the death of 
Jesus (John vii. 1), and the execution of John the 
Baptist (Matt. xiv. 12; Mark vi. 30; Luke ix. 10). 

A close review of this tour shows that Jesus un- 
@ertook three public journeys to Jerusalem in order to 
awake the attention of His people, and to lead them 
to decide for the truth (John ii. 13; v.; xii. 9) 

It is important to understand the relation be- 
tween the Sermon on the Mount as given by Matthew 
and the account of it in Luke vi. 12 sqq. 2 

Avcording to Augustine (De consensu evang. i. 
19), Andr. Osiander, Biisching, Hess, Storr, Gratz, 


ent times. But most modern interpreters are agreed 
that they are only two different accounts of one and 
the same sermon of Jesus, Calvin, Schneckenbur 
ger, and Olshausen hold that the account in Matthew 
is the less authentic of the two; while Tholuck, Eb- 
rard, and Meyer (p. 168), think that Luke derived 
his narrative from Matthew. Lastly, according to 
Strauss, neither of the two accounts is strictly au 
thentic. In our opinion, they should be regarded an 
two different sermons delivered in close succession, 
—the one on the summit of a mountain in Galilee, 
the other, on a lower ridge of the same mountain ; 
the one, addressed only to His disciples; the other, 
to all the people who had followed Him. Still, so far 
as their fundamental ideas and real subject-matter 
are concerned, the two sermons are identical, differ- 
ing only in form and adaptation,—that reported by 
Matthew being addressed to the disciples, and hence 
esoteric in its form; while that given by Luke is ex- 
oteric, being addressed to the people. The funda- 
mental idea of both is evidently the same—the ex- 
altation of the humble and the humiliation of the 
proud. This idea is couched so as to correspond to 
the description of the Jewish year of jubilee, and 
expressed in the form of beatitudes. But the differ 
ent aspects under which this fundamental truth is 
presented, show that originally two sermons had been 
delivered by the Lord; for, 1. the number of the be: 
atitudes is not the same in the two sermons, and the 
beatitudes themselves are differently couched ; 2. in 
the Gospel by Luke, there is always a woe to corre. 
spond to each of the beatitudes, This contrast ap- 
pears, indeed, also in that portion of the sermon, ag 
reported by Matthew, which treats of the righteous- 
ness of the Pharisees and its consequences, but in a 
form quite different from that in Luke. Add to this, 
3. the difference in the account of the locality and the 
audience. According to Matthew, Jesus delivered 
the sermon on the top of a mountain, and sitting; 
while Luke relates that He came down and stood 
in the plain or on a plateau, to preach to the people. 
According to Matthew, “seeing the multitudes,” He 
retired among His disciples ; while Luke records that 
He came down with His disciples, and stood among 
the multitude in order to address them. “Thus we 
have evidently two different discourses on the same 
subject, and containing the same elements; and, be- 
fore we adopt any hypothesis which would represent 
the one as inferior to the other, we should first endea- 
vor to study them more closely, and to understand the 
peculiar characteristics of the two Gospels. Viewed 
in that light, these discourses bear each a distinctive 
character. The Sermon on the Mount, strictly so 
called, is a discourse which Christ could not, at the 
time, have addressed to the people generally. This 
remark specially applies to His description of the 
Pharisees and scribes, and of their righteousness, and 
to His exposition of the contrast between His own 
teaching and theirs. Manifestly, Jesus could not 
have addressed in this manner the Jewish people gen- 
erally, without thereby needlessly exposing His own 
followers. Nor were the people prepared to under: 
stand or receive such doctrine. And even though 
we were to assume that the Evangelist had introduced 
into this discourse some things said on other occa 
sions, yet this sermon is so thoroughly connected in 
its structure, that it is impossible to ascribe its com- 
position, so far as its leading features are concerned, 
to the Evangelist himself.” (Leben Jesu, ti. 2, p. 369.) 
Manifestly, this discourse 1s esoteric—an (xpositiog 
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of the fundamental doctrines of the kingdom of hea- 
ven in their relation to the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, and to the ordinances and practices of a spuri- 
ous traditionalism, which could only have been in- 
tended for the disciples. Hence the choice of the lo- 
eality, the retirement from the multitude, and the gath- 
ering of the disciples around Him. The Evangelist, 
indeed, records at the close, “that the people were 
astonished at His doctrine; but this apparent inac- 
curacy—on our supposition—only confirms the view 
that, after His descent from the: mountain, the Lord 
addressed to the people generally the discourse com- 
municated by Luke. The latter is just what we would 
have expected in the circumstances—a popular and 
lively address, short, and illustrated by similes. This 
exoteric form agrees with the context as mentioned 
by Luke, who records that Jesus delivered this ad- 
dress standing among the people, though His eye 
would, no doubt, chiefly rest in blessing upon the 
disciples. 

The time when these two discourses were delivered. 
—From some events recorded by Luke before his 
account of the Sermon on the Mount (ch. vi. 1, etc.), 
it might appear to have been delivered at a later 
period. But this apparent inaccuracy must have 
been occasioned by considerations connected with the 
structure of his Gospel. The context shows that both 
Evangelists record it as having taken place at the 
same time. Both in Luke and in Matthew the history 
of the centurion of Capernaum immediately follows 
the Sermon on the Mount. Manifestly, then, the two 
discourses were delivered during the same journey of 
Jesus through Galilee. Similarly, the circumstances 
mentioned by Luke prove that the discourse reported 
by him followed immediately upon that reported by 
Matthew. According to Matthew, Jesus left the multi- 
tude, and retired with His disciples to the top of the 
mountain ; while Luke relates that He again descend- 
ed from the mountain, with His disciples, “into the 
plain” (eri romov red.vov), among the waiting multi- 
tude. If to this we add the manifest internal connec- 
tion between the two discourses, we obtain a very 
distinct view of the subject. On the top of the moun- 
tain Jesus addressed to His disciples the discourse 

‘about the kingdom of heaven in an esoteric form: 
while immediately afterward He repeated it in an ex- 
oteric form, in the midst of the people, on a plateau 
of the same mountain. 

The locality, or the mountain.—According to 
Latin tradition, the Mount of Beatitudes was what is 
now called the “ Horns of Hattin,” between Mount 
Tabor and Tiberias. Robinson gives the following 
description of this mountain (ii. p. 370): “The road 
passes down to Hattin on the west of the Tell; as 
we approached, we turned off from the path toward 
the right, in order to ascend the Eastern Horn.—As 
seen on this side, the Tell or mountain is merely a 
low ridge, some thirty or forty feet in height, and not 
ten minutes in length from east to west. At its east- 
ern end is an elevated point or horn, perhaps sixty 
feet above the plain ; and, at the western end, another 
not so high; these give to the ridge, at a distance, 
the appearance of a saddle, and are called Kurun 
Hattin, ‘Horns of Hattin.’ But the singularity of 
this ridge is, that, on reaching the top, you find that 
it lies along the very border of the great southern 
plain, where this latter sinks off at once by a precip- 
itous offset, to the lower plain of Hattin, from which 
the northern side of the Tell rises very steeply, not 
much less than 400 feet... . . Lhe summit of the 
Kasi Horn is a little cirewlar plain ; and the top 


of the lower ridge between the two horns is als: flat 
tened to a plain. The whole mountain is of .ime 
stone.”’—The situation and the appearance of thie 
mountain agree well with the supposition that it was 
the Mount of Beatitudes. It lay in a southwesterly 
direction, about seven miles from Capernaum. We 
can well conceive that, when, on His return from the 
journey through Galilee, Jesus reached this point, 
He partly dismissed the multitudes who had followed 
Him. The description of the top of the mountain, 
and of “the plain,” agrees with the requirements of 
the case. Robinson has indeed shown that no weighty 
grounds can be urged in favor of this tradition (11 p. 
871). It is found only in the Latin Church, and is 
first mentioned in the 18th century by Brocardus 
[about a. p. 1283]; while this tradition is apparent 
ly contradicted by another, which designates the same 
mountain as the spot where Christ fed the five thou- 
sand with the five loaves. Still, no valid ground can 
be urged against it. A striking historical illus 
tration, by way of contrast, is connected with the 
Horns of Hattin, assuming that ridge to be the Moun’ 
of Beatitudes. On the spot where Jesus had de 
scribed the kingdom of heaven, and pronounced the 
meek and the peacemakers. blessed, the most bloody 
battles have been fought! (See C. v. Raumer, p. 37 ) 
On the 5th of July, 1187, the celebrated battle of Hattin 
took place, in which the last remnant of the Crusa- 
ders was destroyed on the height of Tell Hattin, after 
the army had been beaten by Sultan Saladin in the 
valley. Again, on the plain of Jezreel, Bonaparte 
defeated, in 1799, with 3000 men, an army of 25,000 
Turks.—From the frequent. repetition of the expres- 
sion, Jesus went up into a mountain, «is 7d dpos, 
Gfrorer and Bruno Bauer have inferred that the 
mountain was merely mythical, and that it always 
referred to one and the same locality. But in all 
these narratives, the term “mountain” is used in 
contradistinction to the places where the people were ~ 
encamped (Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 676). Hbrard (Arit- 
ik, etc., p. 349) suggests that the expression is suffi- 
ciently explained by the circumstance, that through- 
out Palestine there was no plain from which moun- 
tains rose, but that the country was an extended 
plain intersected by valleys. But this is only par- 
tially true, as there are considerable mountain-tops 
in the country ; although the configuration of Pales- 
tine may partly have given rise to such a general 
mode of expression as “to go up into a mountain.” 
Occasion of this address—According to Wiese 
ler (Chronologische Synopse, p. 205), the year from 
the autumn 779 to that of 780 had been a sabbatical 
year. Thus the remembrance of the jubilee was still 
fresh in the minds of the people. For, although the 
peculiar ordinances connected with the jubilee were 
no longer observed even at the time of the prophets, 
the symbolical import of the institution must still 
have been cherished by the people. The passage 
from Isaiah lxi., which Jesus had shortly before read 
in the synagogue at Nazareth (Luke iv. 14, ete.), re- 
ferred to the year of grace of the Lord, The sym- 
bolical idea of this institution which had pervaded the 
song of Mary, was fully unfolded and developed in 
the Sermon on the Mount. (Leben Jesu, ii, 2, p. 571.) 
Relation between the Sermon on the Mount as 
reported by Matthew, and the parallel passages in 
Luke and Mark.—This relation is explained, 1. by 
the difference between the two discourses; 2. by the 
circumstance that Luke records in other passages the 
admonitions which were specially addressed to the 
disciples. This remark applies more especially ta 
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the Lord’s Prayer, Luke xi. 1-4; to the admonition 
to prayer, vers. 9-13; to the simile in vers. 34-36 ; 
and to the warning against excessive care for the 
things of this life, Luke xii, 22-31. Still, it is possi- 
ble that some of the statements in the first Sermon 
on the Mount, which recur in the other Gospels, may 
have been repeated on other occasions : for example, 
Mark ix. 50; Luke xii. 84; xiii. 24; xvi. 13, 17, 18. 
Others, again, may have been introduced by the 
Evangelist in another context: for example, Luke 
xii. 58. 

Ver. 1. And seeing the multitudes, i5 av 5%, 
«. T.A.—This is evidently meant to account for the 
delivery of the Sermon on the Mount. Jesus fre- 
quently saw multitudes around Him, but here a pe- 
culiar emphasis is laid on that circumstance. The 
question then arises, whether the crowding of the 
multitude around had induced Him to deliver the Ser- 
mon on the Mount in their presence, and that with ali 
which it contains concerning the scribes and Pharisees ; 
or whether, on the contrary, it had induced Him to 
explain these truths in a confidential manner to His 
disciples alone. We adopt the latter view, which is 
supported by the analogy of Mark iii. 12, 18; Luke 
vi. 12, 13; John vi. 23, comp. with ver. 15. 

His disciples.—It is evident that at that period 
Jesus had already made a separation between His 
disciples and the people. But Matthew distinguishes 
between this and the later choice of the twelve Apos- 
tles, ch. x. 1. The expression implies that a larger 
circle of friends and assistants had gathered around 
Jesus, among whom the twelve occupied a prominent 
place. 

Ver. 2. And He opened His mouth.—The 
phrase avoiyew 7d ordua, TB OMB, is, in the first 
place, oriental and pictorial ; secondarily, it indicates 
an important element, that of confidential and solemn 
communication: Job iii. 1; Dan. x. 16. This ap- 
plies especially to the moment when the Incarnate 
Word opened His mouth to enunciate the eternal 
principles of the New Covenant. We note here the 
contrast, as between Sinai and the Mount of Beati- 
tudes, the law and the Gospel, so also between the 
speaking of God during the Old Testament, accom- 
panied as it then was by thunder and lightning, and 
Jesus “ opening His mouth” under the New Testa- 
nent, 

Vers. 3-16, The Sermon on the Mount, in the nar- 
rower sense (vers. 3-16) comprises the seven beati- 
tudes, and their application to the disciples of Jesus 
under the twofold simile of the salt of the earth, and 
the light of the world; the latter being again ar- 
ranged under tw9 similes—that of the city on the hill, 
and that of the candlestick. The seven admonitions 
are rightly characterized as so many beatitudes. From 
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this we infer, above all, the evangelical character of 
this discourse of Jesus, since, 1, He designates each 
stage in the development of the spiritual life a beaté 
tude, because it imparts beatitude. The blessednest 
which Himself at the first imparts, is succeeded by 
being blessed, even unto perfect beatitude in glory 
2. Since, on that account, He does not prescribe any 
course of action conformable to the law or to His 
teaching, but a life conformable to the law, asa man: 
ifestation of His teaching. 3. He presents the great 
outlines of New Testament righteousness as consist 
ing in self-knowledge, felt want, suffering, emptiness, 
or susceptibility, which the Lord will meet out of the 
heavenly-fulness of His own kingdom. 4. He pre 
sents the blessings of the kingdom of heaven in their 
perfectness as spiritual in their character, and as the 
property of the beatified. 5. In the succession of 
these beatitudes He marks the development of the 
new life from its commencement to its completion. 
Luther ; “This is indeed a fair, sweet, and pleasant 
commencement of His preaching and teaching. For 
He does not come in like Moses, or like a teackur 
of the law, with commands, threats, and terrors, but 
in the most kindly manner, with attractions, and ak 
lurements, and most sweet promises.” The old ar- 
rangement into seven beatitudes is perfectly correct. 
The seventh beatitude, ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers,” 
marks the climax: ‘“‘ They shall be called the children 
of God.” In the eighth beatitude, the other seven 
are only summed up under the idea of the righteous- 
ness of the kingdom of heaven in its relation to those 
who persecute it; while the ninth is a description 
of the eighth, with reference to the relation in which 
these righteous persons stand to Christ. The seven 
beatitudes, therefore, describe the blessedness of the 
righteousness of God, as it appears in the last in- 
stance, on the one hand, in being persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, and on the other, for Christ’s 
sake. This also casts a new light upon each of the 
seven beatitudes: they are a conflict with false right- 
eousness for true righteousness’ sake: they are for 
Christ’s sake, and they are a conflict for His sake. 


The seven beatitudes form an ascending line, in 
which the new life is traced from stage to stage, 
from its commencement to its completion. At the 
basis we have poverty in spirit, the grand final re- 
sult of the Old Testament discipline. But, in study- 
ing this ascending line of Christian righteousness or 
virtue, which rests on the basis of spiritual poverty, 
we must not lose sight of the parallels which they 
contain. Manifestly, each of the beatitudes ex- 
presses a new (religious) relationship toward God, 
and, side by side with it, a new (moral) relationship 
toward the world. This will appear more clearly 
from the following table :— 


ae es | 
The meek. 
The merciful, 


They which are 
persecuted 
for Christ’s sake. 


ee ere 
The peacemakers, 


Bleased are ye, the disciples, if ye are such. Thus shall ye be:— 
(a) The salt of the earth. (6) The light of the world. 


Ver. 8, Blessed, Maxdptor, "TON, Psial: 
““ From the explanatory sentences, which com- 


1. A city set on an hill, 
2. A candle put on a candlestick. 


mence with é7: (vers. 8-10), we gather what clessea 
ness Jesus has ir view—that of the kingdom of 
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Messiah.” Again, Jesus declares those blessed 
whom the men of the world would hold to be most 
nnhappy. He designates by that term circumstances 
which, to those looking merely at the outside, would 
appear far from enviable, and traits of character 
running directly contrary to the carnal views and 
the legal righteousness of the Jews. Hence these 
sentences are so many paradoxes. ‘ Although these 
statements of Christ run directly counter to the car- 
nal prejudices of His contemporaries, His utterances 
contain nothing that was either entirely new or un- 
known, since all these beatitudes are based upon 
passages of the Old Testament (Isa. lvii. 15; 1xi. 
1-8; Ps. xxxiv. 11-19; xxxvii. 11; Ixxiii. 1; 1 
Sam. ii. 5: Ps. li. 17; Eccles. vii. 4, etc.).” O. von 
Gerlach. It is worthy of notice, that, like the be- 
atitudes of Jesus, that in Ps. i. both presupposes a 
corresponding state of mind, and admonishes heliev- 
ers to cherish and seek such a spiritual disposition, 

The poor in spirit, of mrwxol 76 Tvet- 
fwatt.—The dative is here used to designate them 
more particularly: in their spirit, or in reference to 
their spirit, or spiritual life; those who feel themselves 
spiritually poor, and hence realize their deep and in- 
expressible want of the Spirit, and long for the reli- 
gion of the Spirit. (The opposite of this in Rev. iii. 
17.) Hence the expression does not imply poverty 
»f spirit in reference to man, far less intellectual 
poverty (as Fritzsche thinks). The idea, that it re- 
fers to external poverty, voluntarily chosen, or to a 
vow of voluntary poverty, as some of the older Ro- 
man Catholic commentators imagine (Maldonatus, 
Cornelius 4 Lap.), deserves no further notice. The 
addition, 7@ myetUuart, forms a primary and es- 
sential characteristic of Christianity. Although 
wanting in the corresponding passage in Luke, the 
expression refers there also to spiritual poverty. 
KO6stlin fancies that the omission in Luke is due to 
Ebionite leanings; while Matthew purposely added 
the words, “in spirit,’ to mark the difference. 
But this hypothesis is only an attempt to carry out 
the theory of Baur, that the first Christians had been 
Ebionites. It is indeed true that the expression 
bears special reference to the poor and needy of the 
Old Testament theocracy (Isa. Ixi. 1; Ixvi. 2). But 
those Ebionites were not poor in the sense of their 
entertaining carnal expectations of the Messiah, but 
in that of spiritual longing for true righteousness. 
This feeling of spiritual poverty, which appeared at 
the time of the prophets, had now attained full ma- 
turity. It had been “ fulfilled ;” and hence coin- 
cided with the erdvow in its origin, as this grace 
unfolds in the two succeeding beatitudes, and forms 
the germ of the tamewoppoctyn. The full meaning 
of the expression is brought out in the following re- 
mark of Tholuck :—“ To translate accurately, we must 
render the term by egeni and mendici, for this is the 
meaning of rrwxds, while +évns corresponds to the 
Latin pauper.” On the humility cherished by Gen- 
tile sages, especially on that of Socrates, comp. 
Heubner, p. 50. 

Ver. 4. They that mourn, of rev@oidvres, 
Isa, lxi, 2,—We must not apply the term (with Chry- 
sostom and most of the older interpreters) to deep 
mourning on account of sin, nor yet to sadness and 
sorrow in general. This state of mind is explained 
by the poverty in spirit from which it springs, and 
tends toward hungering and thirsting after righte- 
ousness. From the first, the righteousness of the 
kingdom of heaven was the great object aimed after, 
—even in poverty of spirit, much more in mourning. 


But as yet this object has not been clearly realized by 
the consciousness. Hence it implies spiritual mourn 
ing, divine sorrow, in opposition to the sorrow of the 
world (2 Cor. vii. 10). This mourning in God (by 
His Spirit), after God (His blessings), and for God 
(His glory), includes not only mourning on account 
of sin, but also on account of its consequences; 
more particularly, is it the expression of a state of 
mind when the world, with its possessions and pleas 
ures, is no longer capable of satisfying, gladdening 
or comforting. Those who thus mourn are to be 
comforted—of course, in the same sense in which 
they mourn; but their consolation is to be abso- 
lute (see Rom. viii. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 17; John xiv. 3). 
This comfort necessarily implies the forgiveness of 
sins ; it also includes the promise that their godly 
sorrow shall, in every respect, be removed by thu 
kingdom of heaven, which is promised to the poor 
in spirit. 

Ver. 5. The meek.—Ps. xxxvii. 11, according t¢ 
the Septuagint: of 5€ mpaeis KAnpovoujoovar viv. 
They who suffer in love, or love in patience; they 
who, in the strength of love, boldly yet meekly, 
meekly yet boldly, bear injustice, and thereby con- 
quer. In this beatitude, the promise of the Holy 
Land (the enemies being driven out) is a symbol of 
the kingdom of heaven; still, outward possession, 
and that in all its fulness, is also referred to in the 
expression: the land, the earth. 

Ver. 6. Hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness.—A figurative mode of indicating a desire so 
intense as to be painful. Wetstein. (The substan- 
tive is here in the accusative, tiv diucaroavyny, though 
commonly in the genitive.) Accatootvn, with the ar 
ticle, the only genuine righteousness, the righteous- 
ness of the kingdom of heaven; but, above all, 
righteousness not as a work of our own, but as a 
gift,—a fact not of the outer, but of the inner life. 
Hence the expression refers neither to the Christian 
religion (Kuinoel) nor to uprighiness, the restora- 
tion of which was, according to Meyer, the grand 
object of Christ. Righteousness is correspondence to 
the law; the righteousness of the kingdom of hea- 
ven, that to the law of the Spirit. 

They shall be filled, i. ¢., with righteousness.— 
This promise applies neither exclusively to justifica. 
tion by faith, nor to final acquittal in judgment ; but 
includes both justification, sanctification, and final 
acquittal,—all of which, indeed, are inseparably con- 
nected with justification. 

Ver. 7. The merciful, according to the stand- 
ard of the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven. De 
Wette applies this in the first place to the members of 
the theocracy, who, victorious over the Gentiles, should 
not execute vengeance upon them. The idea is correct, 
if taken in a higher and a spiritual sense. They are 
the meek, who, having formerly been on the defensive, 
have now taken the offensive. The meek bear the in- 
justice of the world; the merciful bravely address 
themselves to the wants of the world. They shall ob- 
tain mercy, as being the objects of mercy. As mourn. 
ing, they are delivered from the sorrows of life; as 
longing after righteousness, from the gwilt of life; and 
now as the merciful, from all the misery of lifo. But 
this is only the negative element; the positive ap 
pears in the gradation: they shall be comforted, 
they shall be satisfied, they shall obtain mercy, be 
inwardly renewed and restored. And all this, in 
accordance with the grand fundamental principle of 
the kingdom of God. See Matt. vii. 2. 

Ver. 8. The purein heart, of kaa alti Kar 
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§iq.—This must refer to righteousness as the ruling 
principle of the heart and inner life. Purity of heart 
vonsists in that steady direction of the soul toward 
the divine life which excludes ‘every other object 
from the homage of the heart. Hence “ inward 
moral integrity” is not sufficient ; irrespective of the 
fact, that such integrity bears reference to an exter- 
nal moral standard. Our Lord, however, does not 
require absolute purity; else He would have said: 
They behold God. The term refers to'a life pure in 
the inmost tendency and direction of the heart, be- 
cause it is entirely set upon what is eternally and 
absolutely pure. Hence it applies to walking in the 
Spirit, or to a life of sanctification, or to being born 
of God (1 John iii. 9). When thus the inmost heart 
is pure, its outgoings in life will also be pure. The 
inner life will ever manifest itself more and more 
clearly as “ seeing God.” 

They shall see God.—The expression does 
not refer merely to an internal knowledge of God (ac- 
cording to Gregory of Nyssa, Theophylact, Tholuck, 
etc.), nor (according to de Wette) to direct spiritual 
communion with God here and hereafter,—far less 
to Messianic beatitude generally (Kuinoel and others), 
under the Oriental figure of a man beholding his 
king, or appearing before him. These ideas are, 
however, included in the final and perfect seeing of 
God. But, on the other hand, we cannot agree with 
Meyer, that it refers to the beatific vision of saints, 
when in the resurrection body they shall behold the 
glory of God in the kingdom of His Son (Rev. xxii. 
4). For it is evident that in all these seven promises 
no interval of space or time intervenes between the 
longing and the satisfaction. This vision of God 
commences when the eye of the soul opens, or when 
spiritual vision begins in the regenerate heart (Eph. 
i. 18): it is perfected when in eternity we shall see 
Him face to face (1 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 John iii. 2). 

Ver. 9. The peacemakers, of cipnvomonsol. 
—The peacemakers of the true theocracy, not merely 
the peaceful, <ipnyixol, James iii. 17. It denotes the 
exertions made by the pure heart on behalf of the 
kingdom of heaven, alluding more particularly to the 
messengers of peace under the New Testament,—not 
with reference to their official capacity, but to the 
power and truth of the word which they bear (Col. 
i. 20: Prov. xii. 20). The promise which imme- 
diately follows, corresponds with their exalted posi- 
tion as here indicated. 

They shall be called the sons of God (in 
the full theocratic sense, as children of age, viol, and 
not merely 7éxva).—The term is not simply equiva- 
lent to such expressions as vio8ecia and KAnpovouia, 
in Rom. viii. 17, and Gal. iv. 5-7 (Meyer), nor to 
being beloved of God (Kuinoel), nor to being like 
unto God (Paulus); but indicates that, by their fel- 
lowship with the Son, and their dependence upon 
Him, they enjoy the exalted rank of full-grown 
children of God. They are the children of God as 
the messengers of Christ, the instruments of His 
kingdom, and the organs of the Holy Ghost. The 
term sons may have been used, because the only be- 
gotten Son had not yet fully revealed Himself in that 
character ; after which they appear as His friends, 
His representatives, His messengers, and His organs. 
Their dignity and glory in the kingdom of heayen— 
viewed spiritua!ly—constitutes the promise given to 
them. Hence “«xan@jcovrat, not erunt (Kuinoel), 
but what they really are, is here expressly recognized 
ay the name given to them.”—Meyer. 

Ver, 10 They which are persecuted, 5 «3: w7- 


oe, 


“€vot.—Here the conflict between the new spiritua 
theocracy and its old degenerate form is introduced 
forming a transition from the ideal representation of 
the disciples to the circumstances in which they wer« 
actually placed, and which are specially referred tc 
in the following verse—By righteousness is not 
merely meant here the grace alluded to in ver. € ; it 
rather comprises the substance of all the seven be 
atitudes,—. e., righteousness not merely in its grand 
manifestation, but also in its first origin and final 
completion, more especially in the form in which it 
appears in the peacemakers, exciting the resistance 
of the world (see Matt. x.; 1 Pet. iii. 14.) 

Theirs is the kingdom of heaven.—The 
same expression as in ver. 3, Nor, indeed, could the 
kingdom of heaven be here different from what it 
was at the outset; only the manner of its possession 
and enjoyment is now other than it had been. ‘fo 
the poor in spirit the kingdom of heaven consists, ‘n 
the first place, in their being comforted; while those 
who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake will, ao 
cording to ver. 12, partake of that great reward in 
heaven itself which is promised to all who suffer for 
the sake of Christ. In ver. 3, we have the kingdom 
of heaven with all that it implies,—here, with all 
that it imparts; there, as objectively set before us, 
—here, as our own personal and actual possession. 

Ver. 11. Blessed are ye when men shall re- 
vile you, eéc., for my sake.—This is the special 
application of what the Lord had above declared, or 
the interpretation of the language used in ver. 10. 
The disciples are those who are blessed; righteous- 
ness is personified in the Lord. Yet there is this 
difference: the Lord is so unconditionally; the dis 
ciples conditionally, viz., in as far as they prove 
themselves disciples. We are not inclined, with 
Beza, to limit the expressions, “ revile and, perse- 
cute,” to outward sufferings by the civil magistrate. 
The expression evexev éwud refers to all the 
three verbs, and the word Pevdduevor is accord- 
ingly superfluous. 

By pointing to the great reward in heaven, the 
Lord sets the fact more clearly than ever before His 
hearers, that the kingdom of Messiah is not of this 
world, and that perfectness will only be attained 
there, while here we are to prepare for it by suffer- 
ing and witness-bearing on behalf of Christ. 

Ver. 12. For so persecuted they the proph- 
ets.—The example of the prophets was intended 
to show the disciples that this struggle between 
them and carnal Judaism was not of recent date, but 
had been carried on even at the time of the prophets 
(Acts vii. 51, 52). But it would also convince them 
that they stood on the same level with the seers of 
old, and that they were to continue and complete 
Divine revelation under the New Testament. 

Ver. 16. The high calling of the disciples had 
been announced in the beatitudes. The Lord now 
proceeds to show more fully both its necessity and 
its glory. Viewing their calling, 1. in its spirttuai 
and inward aspect, the disciples are the salt of the 
earth ; 2. viewed externally, and in their corporata 
capacity, they are the light of the world, viz., (a) 9 
city set on a hill, as being the Church of God, and 
(6) candle on a candlestick, in their capacity a: 
Apostles. These two ideas, however, must not be 
viewed as exclusive of each other. 

Ver. 18. The salt of the earth.—A figure of 
the element of nourishment and preservation in the 
kingdom of heaven, preventing corruption, preserv: 
ing nutriment, giving savor to it, and rendering 
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healihy. A similar use of the term “ salt” occurs 
in many of the proverbs and symbols of the ancients. 
—The idea, that the term salt is here used to indi- 
eate an indispensable commodity (Fritzsche), is far 
too vague; nor does it exclusively refer to the use 
of salt in sacrifices,—the expression implying that 
they were the salt of the whole earthThe term 
“ earth” is figurative, denoting, not mankind gener- 
ally, but society as then existing, both in the the- 
ocracy and the Gentile world,—being the definite 
form which the world had assumed (Ps. xciii.; John 
iii. 12; Rev. xiii, 11). The disciples were destined, 
as the salt of the ancient theocratic world, to arrest 
the corruption which had commenced, and to impart 
a fresh and lasting savor. 

But if the salt have lost its savor, uwpar- 
674.—In Mark ix. 50, &vado: yérnra. Comp. with 
this the following extract from Maundrell’s Journey 
to Palestine: “ In the salt-valley, about four hours 
from Aleppo, there is a declivity of about twelve 
feet, caused by the continual removal of salt. I 
broke off a piece where the ground was exposed to 
the rain, the sun, and the air; and found that, while 
it glittered and contained particles of salt, it had 
wholly lost its peculiar savor. But the portions 
within, which were in juxtaposition to the rock, still 
retained the savor of salt.” Comp. also Winer sub 
Saiz [and other Biblical Encyclops]. Salt which is 
quite pure cannot lose its savor, but only if it have 
any foreign admixture. The same remark applies 
to our spiritual life. Viewed in itself, it remains 
pure salt; but in its human form, and with the ad- 
mixture of human elements, it may lose its savor. 
At the same time the Lord here speaks hypotheti- 
cally: if the salt have lost its savor. The point of 
comparison in the figure lies in the idea: salt which 
has lost its savor cannot be salted again, nor a cor- 
cupted evangelist be evangelized anew. Jansen: non 
aatur sal salis. (Comp., however, 2 Pet. ii. 21; Heb. 
vi. 4.) For the salt is the thing to be salted [as the 
Com. E. Vers. correctly translates : “‘ wherewith shall 
it be salted?”], comp. the following eis ovdév, etc., 
and not the food, as Luther’s version would make it: 
“Womit soll man salzen?” (‘‘Wherewith shall men 
galt?”) An apostate from the faith has, so far as 
ae is concerned, made void the saving power of sal- 
wation ; nor is there another and higher substitute 
for the spiritual office of the ministry, if once it have 
become degenerate. 

There remains, then, only the judgment. Salt 
which has lost its savor is only fit to be cast out, and 
trodden under foot of men. Those who are hence- 
forth to carry on and continue the history of the 
world, will tread it under foot as they pass on their 
way. According to Theophylact, it refers to exclu- 
sion from the office of teacher; according to Chry- 
sostom, to greatest contempt; according to Luther, 
to rejection by Christ. 

Ver. 14, Ye are the light of the world.— 
Comp. John ix. 5. In all these descriptions of the 
disciples, the Lord presupposes that His Spirit and 
His righteousness have become the principle of their 
life. They are the light of the world, as deriving 
their light from Him who is the true light of tue 
world (Eph. iii. 9; Phil. ii. 15), just as they are the 
rons of God in Him who is the eternal Son of God. 
—Thus He awakens in them the knowledge of His 
own dignity by a sense of their destiny. 

A city set on a hill.—It is generally supposed 
that Jesus had at the time the town of Safed in 
view, which lies on the top of a hill, But Robin- 


son has shown [iii. p. 425] that this supposition is, ta 
say the least, improbable, since it is doubtful whether 
Safed then already existed. 

Ver. 15. Under a bushel.—The common meas 
ure used in houses, holding about a peck. “ In the 
East, the practice is to place a candle on the floor, 
and to cover it with a measure used for corn, when 
it is desired to keep it burning and yet to prevent 
its effects for a time” (?).—Tholuck. Just as the can- 
dlestick is the means of diffusing the light, so the 
bushel that of confining it; or, realizing the full idea 
of an upturned bushel, confining it within very nar- 
row limits. The same relation exists between the 
limited measure of officialism, of intellect, of asceti 
cism, of traditionalism in life or teaching, and the 
infinite fulness of light issuing from living Christian- 
ity. 

The candle on the candlestick.*—The min 
istry should not conceal the light of knowledge, bw 
hold it up, so that its brightness may be diffused ae 
widely as possible throughout the apartment. 

Ver. 16. Your light.—This proves that the 
light by which they become candlesticks is not their 
own, but given from above. It is this light whick 
is to shine before all men; in other words, they are 
openly and boldly to come forward with the mes- 
sage of the New Testament, in accordance with their 
vocation as disciples. 

That they may see your good works.— 
From the wording of the passage, we infer, that by 
the good works something different is meant from 
the light mentioned above. We regard them as the 
special graces and manifestations of the disciples 
(such as miracles, the creation of a new life, the 
fruits of regeneration), which must be viewed in the 
light of Christianity, and may serve as a practica. 
commentary on the word. 

Glorify your Father.—A most glorious pros. 
pect is here opened up to those who are reviled and 
persecuted. A lively representation this, also, of the 
conviction wrought in men, and of the blessed certi- 
tude resulting from the conduct of the disciples. 
Men shall glorify the Father of the Christians; and 
hence, also, adopt their faith and their acknowledg- 
ment of God in Christ, and thus become blessed. But 
all the glory is to be the Lord’s. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In the Sermon on the Mount, the whole doc- 
trine of Christ is exhibited in the first stage of its 
development, as afterward it is expounded ina some- 
what analogous manner in the Epistle of James. We 
have here the new Christian life as the eternal law 
of the Spirit, or else the old law in its Christian trans- 
formation as a new life. If it is said that the Lord 
here exhibited the law, or Old Testament right. 
eousness, in all its fulness, we add, that this fulness 
of the law removed the legal character of the law. 
The spirit of the law transforms the outward letter 
into something internal, into a power of life and vital 
principle; it substitutes one reality in place of 
many ordinances ; and instead of the series of ten 
commandments (and ten is the number of the world. 


* [Dr. Conant substitutes damp on the lamp stand, sine 
the C. V. may make a false impression ; the candlestick being 
necessary to this use of the candle, whether hid under.a ves 


sel or not. “The lamp (Avxvos), being low, wae placed on 
a support (Avxvia) sufficiently high to give ligst throngk 
the room; and this latter would be equally necessary to the 
candle with its candlestick. 1s we ise the terms.”—P? 9.] 
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while seven is that of the sanctuary), a succession of 
seven stages of sacred and spiritual development of 
the new life. The former contrast between the de- 
mands of God and the performances of man—be- 
tween the Judge and the guilty sinner—becomes now 
that of blessing and receiving, between a gracious 
Father and merciful Saviour, and the humble believ- 
er. In short, righteousness in all its fulness consists 
in this, that Christ Himself is all righteousness, and 
that His righteousness is imparted to man through 
the grand medium of reception, viz., poverty in 
spirit. 

As the passage under consideration describes the 
kingdom of heaven in its principles, power, and 
graces, so Matt. x. details its organization, which 
marks the second stage in the development of the 
teaching of Christ. 

2. The contrast between the Old and the New 
Covenant is here strikingly brought out,—(q@) In its 
representations and outward manifestation : Moses 
and Christ—Mount Sinai in the rocky wilderness, 
and the Mount of Beatitudes in the midst of a popu- 
lous district in the Holy Land.—Moses alone, con- 
cealed from view by the clouds of an awful thunder- 
storm; Christ surrounded by His disciples, and sit- 
ting among them.—Mount Sinai, with bounds set 
about it, and the people at a distance; the Mount of 
Beatitudes encompassed by multitudes——In the one 
case, the people fleeing from the mountain; in the 
other, crowding toward its summit, and waiting on 
its ridge. (6) In its essential characteristics : Moses 
received the law from Jehovah by the ministry of 
angels, while in a state of ecstasy ; but Christ brought 
it forth from the depths of His theanthropic heart, 
in full and calm consciousness.—The law of Moses 
written upon tablets of stone, the word of Christ on 
the hearts of His disciples.—In the one case, thunder 
and lightnings; in the other, only beatitudes.—In 
the one case, successive demands, each isolated, and 
eavh taking away all hope of life; in the other, suc- 
cessive blessings, connected together and creative, 
almost like the six days of creation.—In the one case, 
the first tables of the law broken in pieces by Moses, 
in his wrath at the apostasy of the people, and other 
tables substituted with sacrificial injunctions, stricter 
than the former; in the other case, the first sermon 
delivered on the Mount, and at its second delivery, 
adapted to the wants and the weaknesses of the peo- 
ple.—In the one case, everything from without, in 
the objective form of outward commandments ; in 
the other, everything committed to the heart—every- 
thing from within, wafted, so to speak, in the life- 
giving breezes of the holy mountain.—In the one 
case, the ancient Gospel-promise transformed into 
law ; in the other, even the law with its demands— 
such as poverty of spirit, etc.—transformed into Gos- 
pel.—In the one case, the theocracy founded in the 
shadows of the letter ; in the other, the kingdom of 
heaven in the reality and life of the Spirit. (¢) In 
its results ; Sinai was adapted to a particular era, to 
a particular nation, and for a definite educational 
vurpose.* But the word of Christ equally applies to 


* We note here, how Sir Humphry Davy and Coccejus 
ndependently arrive at the same conclusion: “The usages 
and ceremonies which Moses instituted, appear to have been 
superadded to its spiritual worship, for the purpose of 
adapting that religion to a ceitain climate, and to the pecu- 
liar state of the Jewish people. They served rather as the 
ru of that religion, than as forming an essential part of it.” 
re should rather say, that they were the legal and symbol- 
teal form of that religion,—a form in which even the moral 
law was clothed. 
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all times and to all peoples, being the guide to salve 
tion.—The law terrifies the people, and makes them 
flee; the Sermon on the Mount addresses itself to 
their hearts, and draws them to the Lord. 

3. There is an obvious connection between th 
Mount of Beatitudes and the other holy mountains 
The first beatitude (that of the poor in spirit) brings 
us to Sinai; the second and third (the mourning, and 
the meek) point to Moriah and Zion ; the fourth and 
fifth (those who hunger and thirst after righteous: 
ness, and the merciful) direct to Golgotha, in its two- 
fold import (as the Mount of the Curse and that 
of Reconciliation) ; while the sixth and seventh re- 
mind us of Gethsemane and the Mount of Olives, and 
of Bethany and the Mount of Olives, or also of Mount 
Tabor. 

4, It were a great mistake to place the seven bu- 
atitudes of the Sermon on the Mount in the same 
category with the ten commandments of the law, 
This were not to enrich, but to make them all «he 
poorer. ‘Their fulness consists in this, that each of 
these beatitudes comprises all the ten commandments, 
only from a higher and more comprehensive point 
of view, as summed up in the law of the Spirit. Even 
the first quality of poverty in spirit comprises Mount 
Sinai, with all its commandments, inasmuch as this 
state of feeling is the aim, the object, the spiritual 
effect, and the substance of the entire legislation; 
and hence, also, the germ of the whole new life. It 
is impossible to feel poor in spirit, without at the 
same time longing for the riches of the Spirit of God, 
or of the kingdom of heaven. Hence we draw the 
following inferences as to the succession of the beat- 
itudes: (1) Each new stage contains again the first 
stage in anew form. (2) Each new stage preserves all 
the former stages. (8) In the last, they are summed 
up and presented under the form of life which has 
attained its perfection. For, first, it is evident that 
the seven beatitudes are in reality only one beatitude. 
Secondly, the seven graces or spiritual states consti- 
tute one grand direction in reference to God and ta 
our neighbor, even the direction of the heart unto 
truth. Lastly, the seven promises are not seven dis- 
tinct elements, but seven successive forms under 
which the kingdom of heaven is presented. Under 
the first form, the kingdom of heaven itself is prv 
sented, but mainly objectively; while in the last 
form it reappears, but this time mainly subjectively, 
as finally possessed by the saints. 

5. The following contrasts exhibit the relation 
between the apparent descent, and the sctual ascent 
of souls, as presented in the seven beatitudes. 


(1) To be poor in spirit,and —To possess the kingdom of 


heaven, as the object set 
before us, or as possession 
of the heart. 

—To be comforted without 
measure. 

-To obtain the dominion of 
the earth by spiritual tri- 
umphs. 

—To be satisfied in the high- 


(2) To mourn without mea- 
sure, 

(83) Meekly to bear injustice 
upon earth, 


(4) To hunger and thirst in 


spirit after righteous- est sense, and absolutely 
ness (to bear the judg- (to obtain food and drink). 
ment of God), 


(5) In the service of mercy, 
to devote our life to the 
wants of the world, 
Purity of heart: absolute 
renunciation of the world, 
death of our own will, 


—To rest in the bosom of in- 
finite mercy, 


—To behold God. Absolute 
possession of all in this vis 
ion of God. Blessed enjoy< 
ment of this vision. 

—The glory ‘and beauty of 
the sons of God, or of thost 
whoare princes in His eter 


(6) 


(7) To be peacemakers, To 
be sent and cast into 
every burning controver- 
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————s, 


ay of the world, To de- 
acend as mediators to the 
very gates of hell, 


nal kingdom. The vehicles 
of the blessing which com- 
eth from God. Transform- 
ed into the image of the 
Son of God. 

Generally: 

To suffer for righteousness’ —Actual inward possession 
of the kingdom of heaven. 
—A_new world : the eternal 
inheritance, the great re- 

ward in heaven. 


sake, 
Ty suffer for Christ's sake, 


6. The paradox exhibited in these contrasting 
statements, which probably comes out most distinct- 
ly in the first beatitude, indicates the relationship be- 
tween Christianity and the world, and the judgment 
of the world generally. Christianity itself is that 
“foolishness of God” which is wiser than the wis- 
dom of this world, and that truth of God which 
sweeps away the delusive appearances of the world 
(comp. 1 Cor. i. 17, ete.). 

7. It is evident that the seven stages here de- 
scribed may be arranged under twice three stages, 
based upon poverty in spirit, and indicating a three- 
fold relationship toward God and toward the world: 
1, religious and moral relationship to God: mourn- 
ing, hungering, and thirsting; purity of heart; 2, 
moral and religious relationship toward the world: 
meekness, mercy, peacemaking. But besides, it is 
important to notice how each of these stages is al- 
ways the result of that which precedes it. Thus pov- 
erty in spirit leads to mourning; mourning renders 
meek; meekness obtains a view of eternal righteous- 
ness; hungering and thirsting after this righteous- 
ness renders infinitely merciful and compassionate ; 
mercy surrenders everything, renounces all, and thus 
becomes purity of heart, which surrenders all, and 
devotes all. Purity of heart is the disposition requi- 
site for the Divine commission of bringing peace into 
the world. The peacemakers necessarily suffer for 
righteousness’ sake (Isa. lii. 7); and in measure as 
they apprehend the kingdom of love in its essential 
features, will they see and understand that all is but 
suffering for Christ’s sake. 

This progress from poverty in spirit to the high- 
est stage of peacemaking and suffering for Christ’s 
sake, is the effect of Divine grace acting upon and 
influencing the soul which is humbled under a sense 
of spiritual poverty. Accordingly, the first effect of 
beholding the kingdom of heaven, is to mourn.— 
Similarly, to be really comforted, leads to meekness. 
—The consciousness of special victory achieved by 
bearing wrong, issues in hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness.—Those who are satisfied are merciful, 
ete. 

8. The Sermon on the Mount, which embodies the 
spiritual principles of the kingdom of heaven in all its 
bearings and aspects, may be compared with other 
forms of religious and moral legislation. In the passage 
succeeding it, a comparison is instituted between this 
new form of the eternal law and the law of Moses 
and the traditions of the Pharisees. Not that the 
Sermon on the Mount is a rectification, but a harmo- 
nious development, the continuation and application, 
of the law of God under the Old Covenant; while the 
contrast with traditionalism is strongly and markedly 
brought out. (On the relation between the Sermon 
on the Mount and the sayings of heathen sages, 
comp. Tholuck’s Commentary. On the false applica- 
tion of the Sermon on the Mount to civic and polit- 
ical relationship, by Quakers and other sectaries, 
comp. Stier’s Discourses of Jesus.) 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


a 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Glorious accomplishment of the prediction of 
Moses: ‘A Prophet like unto me,” etc.; Deut. xviii 
15.—Mount Sinai, and the obscure, unknown Mount 
of Beatitudes.—The sacred mountains.—Import of 
the expression: “ He went up into a mountain.” *— 
The law of the letter spiritually explained, and the 
law of the Spirit expressed in the letter.—Outward 
and inward tradition: Cain and Abel, Ishmael and 
Isaac, Esau and Jacob, Caiaphas and Christ.—The 
first and the second Sermon on the Mount, or the 
disciples and the people-—The place whence Christ 
taught, a symbol of Christian teaching: 1. A stone 
on the summit (let our doctrine be simple); 2. the 
summit of a mountain (let our doctrine be exalted) ; 
3. a place of prayer (Let it be holy, derived from hea- 
ven); 4. a place of pilgrimage (let it be from life, and 
for life).—“ He opened His mouth :” this the comple 
tion of revelation.t—The Old Covenant with its tep 
commandments; the New with its seven beatitudes 
—tThe law given by Moses: grace and truth appear- 
ed by Jesus Christ—The one beatitude of Christians 
unfolding into seven beatitudes.—“ Blessed are: ” we 
must be blessed in order to become blessed.—Neces- 
sity of a state of grace in the kingdom of God. 1. 
Such a state is the condition of further attainments. 
2. It precedes all gracious action.—The seven beati- 
tudes marking deepening humiliation—The seven 
beatitudes marking growing exaltation —Correspon- 
dence of this humiliation and exaltation.—“ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit: for,” etc. (Similarly each of the 
other beatitudes by itself furnishing a theme for pre- 
cious meditation.)}—The kingdom of heaven in its 
grand outlines; comfort, gain, satisfaction, enjoyment 
of mercy, vision of God, adoption into the family of 
God.—Or again, the kingdom of peace and of joy; 
of love and of meekness; of righteousness ; of mer- 
cy; of blessed knowledge ; of heavenly peacemaking 
and of glory.—Poverty in spirit the fruit of the law 
(of the Old Covenant), and the germ of the Gospel 
(of the New Covenant).—The crowning glory of the 
law is poverty in spirit—The triumph of the law 
consists in that it makes poor; that of the Gospel, 
in that it makes rich.—A well-marked and definite 
state consists in a definite and well-marked tendency 
of mind and heart: poverty in spirit is longing for 
the entire kingdom of heaven.—A view of the king: 
dom of heaven in its nearness leads to mourning.— 
He who has been comforted by a manifestation of 
the kingdom of heaven, becomes meek.—Victory 
over men and the earth leads to hungering and thirst- 
ing after the righteousness of God.If we have been 
satisfied in the house of God, we shall learn to be 
merciful—He who reposes on eternal mercy may 
well surrender all, and be pure in heart.—One glimpse 
of this vision of God converts man into a messenger 


*[Chr. Wordsworth, im Matt. y. 1: “ Christ had four places 
of spiritual retirement from the bustle of the world—all, ir 
a certain sense, exemplary: 1. Thy epnuoy, for fasting and 
temptation, conflict with Satan. 2. 7d dpos, for prayer, 
teaching, miraculous feeding, transfiguration, finally ascen- 
sion. 3. 7d mAoloy (type of the Church), for teaching and 
miracles. 4. The garden of Gethsemane, agony.”—P, §.] 

+[Dr. Wordsworth, quoting from the fathers on avoltas 
7d oTdua avTod: “He who before had opened the menth 
of Moses and all the Prophets, now opens His own mouth,— 
He who had taught the world by them concerning Himself 
now teaches in His own Person—God with us, and He de: 
livers in the Sermon on the Mount a perfect code of Chris 


tian Duty.”—P 8.] 
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pf peace. 1. He has seen the peace of the Spirit, 
and carries it to other spirits; 2. he has seen the 
peace of the blessed, and brings it to men; 8. he has 
seen the peace of nature, and introduces it into soci- 
ety.—The children of God, the image of the Son of 
fsod.—The righteousness of the kingdom of heaven 
springing from a sevenfold sense of unrighteousness ; 
poverty, mourning, etc.—To suffer for righteousness’ 
sake, is to suffer for Christ’s sake, and vice versd.— 
Holy suffering the most glorious doing: 1. As the 
crown and seal of every deed of faith; 2. as the vic- 
tory over temptation to evil-doing; 3. as the victory 
over the evil deeds of men; 4. as a testimony to the 
deed of God.— Falsely,” or “ for My sake.”—It is 
only if we really suffer for His sake that the Lord 
charges Himself with it.—Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for Christ’s sake.—Even revilers contrib- 
ute to our blessedness.—Christians as companions of 
the prophets, 1. in their sufferings; 2. in their bless- 
edness.—The persecutions of the world designed to 
prepare believers for being the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world.—The disciples of the Lord, 
the salt of the earth, the light of the world—The 
disciples are to be the salt of the earth, 1. by con- 
suming death, 2. by preventing corruption, 3. by pro- 
moting life——If the salt have lost its savor, nothing 
can remedy the evil; so also with a dead profession, 
and a dead ministry.—Salt that has lost its savor is 
cast on the great road of life, as exemplified, 1. by 
heathen antiquity, 2. by theocratic Judaism, 3. by 
medizval traditionalism.—The disciples of the Lord 
the light of the world through the great light of hea- 
ven.—Only in the light of the Lord can we diffuse 
light.—The Church of God a city set on a hill_—The 
candle of the ministry in the house of God.—The 
candle is not to be put under the bushel, but on a 
candlestick: (@) Not under the bushel of the letter 
merely, or of officialism, or of our limited understand- 
ing, or of our narrow sympathies ; but (0) on the can- 
dlestick of a sound confession, of ecclesiastical order, 
of spiritual liberty, and of a Christian life——The stake 
of martyrs the lofty candlestick of the Church,.—Let 
your light shixe, 1. to enlighten men, 2. to throw 
light on Christian works, 3. to glorify the Father of 
lights (James i.).—Our Father in heaven is glorified 
by poverty in spirit, 1. because He bestows it; 2. be- 
cause it leads to Him; 3. because in Him it obtains 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Starke :—Christ will give us also a mouth and 
wisdom, Luke xxi. 15.—A preacher must open his 
mouth without fear or hesitation; confess the truth 
without being afraid; nor spare any one, whoever 
he be, Isa. lviii. 1—The larger the audience, and 
the more anxious it is, the more gladly should the 
preacher open his mouth.—It ought to be the great 
concern of man to obtain eternal life, Phil. ii. 12.— 
By pride have we fallen from the kingdom of God, 
and by humility must we again enter it, James iv. 10. 
—God bestows all in return for all, or rather, in re- 
turn for nothing.—The greater our faith, the deeper 
our humility—The more wretched a man is in his 
own eyes, the more exalted and acceptable is he in 
the sight of God.—Sufferings borne for the sake of 
God, and tears shed for our own sins and for those 
of our neighbors (Ps. exix. 186) are the well-spring 
of true comfort, Isa. lxi. 3—The comfort of man 
oaly increases our sorrow, Job xvi. 2; but Divine 
eonsolation makes the heart joyous and assured, Ps. 
xciv. 19.—Meekness builds up, while hot and rash 
zeal pulls down.—The ungodly have no title to their 
possessions in this world, and death shall at last de- 
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prive them of all, Ps. xlix. 16.—Luther: Where 
real hunger and earnestness are awanting, fair ap 
pearances will lead to no result.—True hunger sceks 
for that which affords nourishment and satisfaction 
—Whoever showeth mercy shall obtain fresh mercy 
from God.—You forgive a small error, but God wil! 
forgive all your sins. But woe to the unmerciful, 
James ii. 13; Matt. xxv. 42; Luke xvi. 25.—RBy na 
ture no man is pure in heart, Jer. xvii. 9; Gen. viii, 
21; Prov. xx. 9: God creates it in us, Ps. l' 10.— 
Without holiness no man can see the Lord, Heb. 
xii, 14,Happy he who, having been born blind, ob- 
tains his sight; but more blessed by far the man 
who, being born spiritually blind, is enabled 
to see God, Rev. iii. 17, 18.—Those who love ta 
quarrel, to dispute, and to make strife, are the chil- 
dren of the devil.—It is a sign that we are the chil. 
dren of God, if we love peace and advance it.—Not 
only what we do, but what we suffer, is a fruit of 
faith, Heb. xi. 88, 36.—Believers are hated, reviled, 
and persecuted on account of the things for whick 
they should be loved and blessed, John x. 32, 
—Persecution for righteousness’ sake has a great 
reward.—The more painful to flesh and blood 
the preaching of the cross, the more readily 
should it be received, Luke ix, 44,—Luther; 
What comfort that the Son of God Himself 
calls us blessed, let whoever may speak ill of us! 
1 Cor, iv. 8-5.—Christians, and especially ministers, 
must submit to reviling and persecution: this has 
always been the lot of the Church; nor is it a good 
sign when a servant of God is without it, Gal. vi. 12. 
—The Church is preserved despite the fury of Satan. 
—Let persecutors rage, since Christ offers us swch 
blessed comfort.—He who in his inmost heart re- 
joices not in the cross of Christ, is not worthy of 
Him, James i. 2.—To be reviled and persecuted by 
the world for conscience’ sake, is to be commended 
and crowned, Rey. ii. 10.—By suffering we enter 
into communion with the prophets and the Lord Je- 
sus Himself.—The inheritance of the saints is in 
heaven.—Teachers are not only to have salt in them- 
selves, but also to make right use of their salt, so as 
to apply neither too much nor too little of the pun- 
gent, 1 Tim. iv. 16—When the children and ser- 
vants of God remain stedfast under persecutions, 
they prove themselves good salt; but if they give 
way, the salt has lost its savor.—While attempting 
to avoid persecution, we shall all the more expose- 
ourselves to it.—Believers should be united, that the 
world may recognize a“visible Church, Heb. x. 25.— 
The eyes of all are set upon religious men, especially 
upon those who are teachers, and placed over a 
church; if they act in accordance with their profes- 
sion, many are edified; if otherwise, the scandal is 
all the greater, 2 Cor. vi. 8.—Every Christian must 
be anxious to bring others to the light and knowl- 
edge of the truth, Luke xxii. 32.—A candle does 
not put itself upon a candlestick, neither does a min- 
ister take upon himself the sacred office, Hph. iv. 11. 
—He who hides the grace of sanctification, shall 
lose it.—Blessed the household over which even oné 
believing soul sheds its light—Faith alone leads to 
truly good works.—Faith does not stop to inquire 
whether it is necessary to do good works: 4 is its 
nature to manifest itself in good works.—The grand 
object of good works is the glory of God, 1 Cor. x 
31. 
Lisco :—In the kingdom of Christ, possession oi 
the world is attained, not by might, bu‘ by meek 
ness.—W hat the sun is to this world as the light e 
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the earth, that the disciples of Christ should be to 
mankind generally. 

Gerlach :—The first four beatitudes apply to those 
who are seeking; the last, to those who know how 
to preserve what they have found.—The meek shall 
inherit the earth. Possession of his inheritance 
commences, spiritually, immediately, since all things 
belong to believers, and all contributes to their 
salvation (1 Cor. iii. 21-23; Rom. viii. 28). But it 
also literally commences on earth, since the Church 
of God outlasts all the kingdoms of this world (Dan. 
vii. 17, 18), and is destined to become the most ex- 
tensive kingdom of this world. Lastly, it shall be 
fully accomplished, when Christ, who is our life, 
shall appear, and we shall appear with Him in 
glory.—The highest reward of love to God, is the 
love of God.—If salt is pungent, it is also savory; 
if light penetrate and reveal, it also quickens and 
revives: similarly the servants whom the Lord has 
furnished for His own work. 

Heubner :—If we would listen to the Saviour, we 
also must ascend with Him from what is earthly to 
what is heavenly.—On the manifestations of God 
witnessed in sacred mountains.—When Jesus opens 
His mouth let us open our hearts.—Lwther on the 
passage: These are the three points which go to 
make a good preacher: He must come boldly for- 
ward; 2. he must open his mouth before all men, 
and say something worth hearing; 3. he must know 


when and where to stop.*—Spiritual poverty, Ps 
xxxiv. 19; li. 19; Isa. xli. 17; liv. 6; lvii. 15; lxi. 1 

lxvi. 2.—Humility stands at the top of all the Beati 
tudes.—Luther: Itis the prerogative of God to make 
something out of nothing.—To be destitute of spiritual 
poverty, is to be destitute of all practical religion.— 
Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. exxxvi.: “ multi flent fietu 
Babylonio, quia et gaudent gaudio Babylonio. Qui 
gaudent lucris et flent damnis, utrumque de Baby- 
lonia est. Flere debes sed recordando Sion.”—Let us 
always bear in mind Rev. vii. 17, and xxi. 4: “ God 
will wipe away all tears from their eyes.” But how 
can we hope to enjoy this blessed privilege, if we 
have not actually shed tears on earth ?—Spiritual 
hungering and thirsting an evidence of spiritual 
health.—It is our highest honor to bear the cross of 
Christ.—We shall be rendered perfect by enduring 
affliction.—The gradation here indicated is absolute 
ly necessary ; not one of the steps may safely be left 
out.—Vers. 12. (Pericope.) The order of grace, ot 
of beatitude: 1. It commences with repentance (vers, 
3-5); 2. it rests on faith (ver. 6); 3. it requires con- 
tinual sanctification (vers. 7-9); 4. it is evidenced '»y 
suffering (10-12). 


ia! I remember rightly, Luther once gave this homileti- 
eal advice (derived from the words: He opened His mvuth) 
in a more pointed form than Heubner, viz.: Tritt frisch 
auf; thu’s Maul auf; hor bald auf! i.e,*Get up 1 d- 
ly; open the mouth widely; be done quickly.”—P. 8.] 


Il. 


The doctrine and righteousness of Christ the genuine development and fulfilment of the Old Testament, 
as being the true and absolute fulfilment of the law in contradistinction to spurious traditionalism, 
or the ossification and perversion of the law exhibited in the righteousness of the Pharisees and scribes, 


in respect both of their teaching and in their practice. 


Christ and Moses; Christ and traditionalism, 


—Descent from the Mount of Divine Revelation to the arbitrary dispensations and ordinances of man. 


Ch. v. 17-ch. vii. 6. 


(Ch. v. 20-26, the Gospel for the 6th Sunday after Trinity.—Ch. vi. 24-34, the Gospel for the 15th Sunday 


after Trinity.) 


\ 


——— 


Christ and the Law ; or, Christ the absolute fulfilment. 


CuaptTer VY. 17-19. 


17 


Think not that Iam come to destroy the law, or the prophets: I am not come w 


18 destroy, but to fulfil, For verily I say unto yon, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or 

t9 one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled. Whosoever there- 
fore shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be 
called the least in the kingdom of heaven: but whosoever shall do and teach them, the 
same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 17%. Think not, np} voutonre.—tThe 
ehoice of the expression, voui¢ew, in connection with 
the word véuos immediately following, must not: be 
overlooked. The verb implies: to recognize as use 


and custom—to be accustomed, to think, to imagin, 
(to suppose according to custom). Hence the expres- 
sion here points to a legal prejudice: Do not sup 
pose that I am come to destroy the law.* 

The connection between this and what precedes, is 


* (German: das Gesetz zu entsetzen, which night perbs pe 
be rendered: to illegalize or to outlaw the law.—P. §.] 


CHAP V. 17-19. 


-_ 
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evident, although Meyer denies it. Immediately be- 
fore, Jesus had spoken of persecution for righteous- 
ness’ sake and for His sake. This implied a con- 
trast between His righteousness and that of the Pha- 
risees and scribes. Accordingly, the question would 
naturally arise as to the relation between His doc- 
trine of the kingdom of heaven, the law, and the 
Old Testament generally, since the disciples could 
not, at the time, have been fully alive to the con- 
trast between Jewish traditionalism and the law of 
kloses. Evidently the prejudice might arise in their 
minds, that Jesus intended to destroy the law. 

This difficulty is immediately met by the declara- 
tion, that He was come, not to destroy, but to 
fulfil the law; nay that he was Himself its fulfil- 
ment, and that not merely in respect of its types, 
but of all the symbols of truth which were afloat 
among men, whether specially Jewish, or in heathen 
religions, or even of those presented by history and 
nature generally. Still, we must bear in mind that 
Matthew always chiefly points to the fulfilment of 
the Old Testament in Christ. The idea of an abso- 
lute fulfilment of all types, is brought out in the Gos- 
pel by John. 

The law, or the prophets.—Not merely the 
Pentateuch as a book, or the prophets as the other 
portions of the Old Testament, but also the gradual 
spiritual development of Old Testament revelation 
which they embody. The # is never used for kat, 
but always as a particle of distinction (comp. Winer, 
Gram. of the N. T. ; Fritzsche ad Mare., p. 26 sqq.). 
“Tn the present instance it means, to abrogate the 
one, or the other.” The Jews were guilty of vari- 
ous kinds of abrogation of the law. The Sad- 
ducees destroyed the prophets, the Pharisees the 
law, the Essenes, m part, both the law and the 
prophets. But Christ preserved the Old Testament 
in all its entirety, and fulfilled it in its deepest mean- 
ing, As everywhere else, so here, the word véuos 
reters to the whole law, and not merely to the Deca- 
logue; although we recognize in the Old Testament 
a manifest distinction between the moral law, the 
ceremonial law, and the national or civillaw. The 
ceremonial was intended to supplement the moral 
law; while the civil law supplemented both, and 
formed their basis. ‘ The special quotations from 
the moral law which are afterward adduced by the 
Saviour, are only intended as examples of the whole 
law (or of what was most important)—consisting of 
some of those moral precepts which would most 
readily occur in the circumstances. He fulfilled the 
whole law,—not the smallest ceremonial or national 
ordinance being destroyed in its ultimate idea, while 
everything which the law prescribed, and of which 
the ancient ordinances were only the oro.yetu, was 
carried out to its full ideal” (Meyer). ‘The ex- 
pression, rov’s mpopHras, cannot possibly refer 
to the predictions contained in their writings (the 
Greek Fathers: Beza, Calovius, and others,—among 
them, Tholuck and Neander), as nobody would 
imagine that the Messiah would destroy them. 
Taken in connection with the vduos (comp. also ch. 
vii. 12; xxii, 40), it must refer to the injunctions of 

* the prophetic writings.” But carnal Judaizers might 
regard the contrast between the life of Jesus and 
their fanciful and secularized views of what the lan- 
guage of the prophets conveyed, as destroying not 
only the law, but the prophets. 

To destroy, katadioa1,—in the sense of ab- 
rogating, a revolutionary destruction of existing in- 
stitutions. 


But to fulfil, 4A Ad mAnp@oai.—The expres 
sion is differently interpreted, as meaning: 1. actually 
to fulfil (Elsner, Wolf, Bleek, and others); 2. t¢ 
complete doctrinally, = reAciwoai, to interpret more 
fully, to perfect, 7. ¢., to bring out its spiritual mean. 
ing (Lightfoot, Hammond, etv.); 8. combining the 
two views: to make perfect as doctrine, and to ex: 
hibit perfectly in the life. In adopting the latter 
interpretation, we must keep in mind that this 
mAnpwots is not to be understood as implying that 
an imperfect revelation was to be completed,-but that 
a preliminary and typical revelation was to be pre 
sented in all its fulness, and completely realized by 
word and deed. [Dr. Wordsworth: “ Christ fulfilled 
the law and the prophets by obedience, by accom 
plishment of types, ceremonies, rites, and prophecies 
and by explaining, spiritualizing, elevating, eularg 
ing, and perfecting the moral law, by writing it on 
the heart, and by giving grace to obey it, as well as 
an example of obedience, by taking away its curse; 
and by the doctrine of free justification by faith 
in Himself, which the law prefigured and antici- 
pated, but could not give.” Augustine: “Ante Christi 
adventum lex jubebat, non juvabat ; post, et jubet et 
juvat.” Maldonatus: “ Abolet non dissolvendo sed 
absoluendo, non delendo sed perficiendo.”—P. 8.] 

Ver, 18. For verily, au» yap; yar 


a4A7 6 ¢,—a solemn asseyveration, used to introduce 
important announcements. In such cases, St. John * 
always repeated the word. 

Till heaven and earth shall pass away. 
—1. In the sense of never; Calvin, Luther, Zwin- 
gle, etc.,—heaven and earth being regarded as ever- 
lasting: Baruch iii. 82, comp. Luke xvi. 17. 2. To 
the end of the world: Paulus, Tholuck. The law shall 
last till a new order of things shall be introduced. 
Proof: According to the New Testament, heaven and 
earth are to pass away. The old and symbolica! 
shape and arrangements of this world shall pass 
away sooner than the old symbolical law, just as the 
extremities of the body die before the centre, or the 
heart. But the law can only pass away in the letter by 
being accomplished in the spirit and in truth, View- 
ed as a shadow and type of things to come, the law 
disappears in Christ; but as to its substance, it is 
part of the word of God, and as such it abideth for 
ever, even in heaven. 

The Iota refers to the smallest Hebrew letter 9; 


the tittle, cepata, to a still smaller mark, by which 
similar-looking letters were distinguished, or else to 
the little dot inserted in the». The meaning is, 


* [The Edinb. translator here erroneously substitutes the 
Baptist for the Evangelist Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in 
the discourses of the Saviour, uniformly (in more than 50 
passages) use the single aunv, while the Saviour, in the 
Gospel of John, always (in 24 passages) uses the dowble 
auynv (a Hebrew epizeumis, or emphatic repetition of the 
same word, comp, IN TWD). See Johni. 51 (52) ; iii. 3, 5, 
11; v. 19, 24, 25; vi. 26, 32,47, 533 viii. 34, 51, 58, etc. eto. 
The uniformity of this usage in the mouth of the Saviour, 
and the Saviour only, is significant. Tholuck, Olshausen, 
de Wette, and Meyer state the fact, but attempt no explana 
tion. Bengel (@nomon ad Joh, i. 51) accounts for it on the 
ground that the Saviour spoke in the name of the Father 
and in His own, and adds that at the time when the first 
three Gospels were written it was not yet seasonable to re- 
cord the double anv, and the argument for the Divinity of 
Christ implied in it. I venture to suggest that John, o 
rather Christ himself, desired to emphasize the fact that Tle 
was the absolute, the personal Truth, as He says, John xiv 
6, or the Amen, as He is called, Rev. iii. 14. For no one else 
in the N. T. ventures to use the phrase: Verriy (not ever 
once) J say wnto you.—P. 8.) 
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that the most delicate and apparently smallest de- 
terminations and distinctions were to be preserved 
in the delicate and finer outlines of spiritual life. 

Till all be fulfilied.—Thus the law has 2 two- 
fold termination, a negative and a positive. Nega- 
tively, it terminates with the old world; positively, 
it is realized in the new and spiritual world, now in- 
augurated. Comp. Luke xvi. 17. 

Ver. 19. Whosoever therefore shall break, 
$s; €av ody Avon.—In the Conj. Aor., indicating 
what may take place at some future period (the pos- 
Bible futurum exactum). The term used is Avoy, not 
kataAvon, since, according to the Divine arrange- 
ment, none could in the old worid achieve the kara- 
Atom of the law. 

One of these least commandments; referring 
to the iota and tittle-—The expression, least, does 
not apply to the pharisaical distinction between 
ereat and small commandments (according to Wet- 
stein), but to the difference made by the Lord Him- 
self, between the law generally and its iota and tittle. 
“ Such a person is not entirely excluded from the 
cingdom, because his opposition is not one of prin- 
ciple, nor directed against the law itself, but only 
against its minutiz.”—Meyer. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1. The humility and majesty of Christ in defining 
his relation to the law. He declares at once his sub- 
ordination to the Old Testament, and his superiority 
over it. 

2. Christ destroys nothing but sin, which indeed 
destroys itself. All that is divine in this world, nay, 
even all that is truly human, He elevates and spivrit- 
ualizes. Thus Christ is the absolute fulfilment of 
the Old Testament and of the old world—and that, 
both in His life and doctrine. “‘ All that is transient 
—it is only a likeness, incomplete here—but reality 
there.” *—“ Generally, and in every respect, I have 
come, not to destroy aught that is right or true: the 
object of My advent has been to preserve, to carry 
on, and to perfect every commencement, prepara- 
tion for, and expectancy of, the kingdom of God 
throughout humanity. Thus the Saviour lifts His 
eyes beyond Israel on the heathen world, for whose 
sake also He has come, and where his advent marks 
a fulfilment of spiritual aspirations, which, though 
dim, were already in existence, and only waited for 
their unfolding and accomplishment. He looks into 
the depths of humanity, as opened up before Him, 
and views all history in its highest import as tending 
toward, and as expectancy of, Himself.”—Stier. 

8. The fulfilment of the law and prophets is im- 
plied in the appearance of Jesus: it has been car- 
cied out in His life; it is still developing in His 
Church; and will continue until it becomes perfectly 
manifest in the reappearing of Christ, or the mani- 
festation of the new order of things, of which He is 
the centre. 

4, “ There is a fulfilment of the law in its mere 
letter, which is really a transgression of the law, as 
expressed in that true saying: swmmum jus, summa 
injuria. On the other hand, there is a transgression 
of the letter of the law, which may be a fulfilment of 


* [Allusion to the mysterious conclusion of the second 
14a Of Geethe’s Faust: 


‘Alles Vergaengliche ist nur ein Gleichniss ; 
Das Unzulaengliche hier wird’s Breigniss ; 
Das Unbegreifliche hier wird’s gethan; 

Das ewig Weibliche zieht uns hinan.”—P, §.] 
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its spirit.’—Tholuck (p. 148). We add, that there 
is a seeming destruction of the old, which, in reality 
is its fulfilment; while its spurious preservation inx 
plies real destruction. 

5. The Lord here sets before us the contrast, no* 
between entire opposition to the law and its perfect 
fulfilment, but between partial opposition and per- 
fect fulfilment. To attempt destroying the law en- 
tirely, were to be an enemy of the kingdom of 
heaven, and hence beyond its pale. But even the 
attempt to destroy it partially in its least, but, at 
the same time, most delicate injunctions, brings 
down the punishment of being called least in the 
kingdom of heaven. So far as it goes, every such 
destruction is a revolution, notareform. ‘ He shall 
be called least in the kingdom of heaven, because 
his spirit is least capacious, and because he finds ° 
impossible to realize the life of the law without 
surrendering its special directions, and confining 
himself to a few abstract principles.”—Leben Jesu, 
ii. 2, p. 593. 

6. The order which Christ establishes, is that of 
doing and teaching, not the reverse. But this order 
of life becomes a disorder, where doing and teaching 
have a negative tendency. If, on the contrary, we 
do and teach the law in a proper spirit, we shall be 
the means by which Christ fulfils and accomplishes 
His regeneration and transformation of the world. 
Hence we shall also be called great in the kingdom 
of heaven. 

7. In connection with this subject, we recall to 
mind the various antinomian tendencies; not merely 
those in direct opposition to the law, but such, when, 
under the guise of obedience, the spirit of the law 
was contravened. The context shows that our Lord 
referred to the latter as well as to the former. For 
nothing is more revolutionary than rigid and tyran- 
nical traditionalism. , 

8. Jesus carefully guards Himself against the sus- 
picion that He was about violently to put an end to 
the Old Dispensation and the ancient theocratic order 
of things. The same line of argument was, at a 
later period, adopted by the Apostle Paul, when de- 
fending himself against a similar charge, Rom, iii. 31. 
When Paul speaks of the abrogation of the law, he 
always refers only to its temporary, transient, and 
traditional form (Eph. ii. 15; Col. ii, 14). In this 
sense the law must pass away, in order that its real 
nature as the law of the spirit may appear.—But it 
is important to remember, that in this passage the 
Lord passed over the abolition of outward and tem- 
porary ordinances, while He laid emphasis upon the 
fulfilment of the law in the Gospel, and that not 
merely for the purpose of rebutting the antinomian 
expectations hitherto entertained, as if the revela- 
tion of the kingdom of heaven implied the destruc- 
tion of the law. We rather conceive tuat His argu- 
ment was mainly directed against the popular prej- 
udice, that He intended to detract from the charac 
ter and obligations of the law. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Even on His first appearance, Christ felt that He 
would be represented as a rebel and destroyer of the 
authority of the law.—Against such suspicions He sol- 
emnly protested.—Christ has guarded His Gospel ané 
His Church from the suspicion of revolutionary ten- 
dencies.—The old error, which seeks to identify the re 
ligion of the Spirit with rebellion, as appearing, 1 
in the history of Christ; 2. in that of His Church.— 


CHAP. V. 20-48, 


Dhrist the fulfiller of the law.—The law and the 
prophets.—The absolute fulfilment: 1. in His doc- 
trme; 2. in His life; 8. in His history; 2 Cor. i. 
20; Heb. xiii. 8—Import of the name of Jehovah, 
Rev. i 4.—The law in its essence is eternal_—The 
law must be fulfilled in all its parts: 1. As spiritual 
requirement, which must be spiritually accomplished ; 
2. as an emblem of the Spirit, which is to be real- 
ized by the Spirit; 3. as a promise of the Spirit, 
which the Spirit will fulfil—Every sacred emblem 
has its corresponding reality in the kingdom oi 
Christ.—Christ has fulfilled the law: 1. The moral 
law by His obedience; 2. the sacrificial law by 
His sufferings; 8. the civil or national law by His 
institutions—Hven the laws and emblems of our 
lives must become reality—The law fulfilled by 
ehe manifestation of the spirit of the law, since 
the Spirit brings out, 1. the one grand principle 
of the law, instead of its many injunctions; 2. 
the life of the law in the individual; 3. reveals the 
infinite depth of the law.—The law is transformed 
and glorified in its fulfilment.—A mere carnal ob- 
servance of the letter may in reality be an abroga- 


thi 


tion of the law.—To resist the spiritual m folding ol 
the law, is, under the guise of allogiance, to rebel 
against its authority.—The Gospel presents the law 
in its spiritual aspect—He who, by his interpreta 
tions of the law, attempts to make the kingdom of 
heaven small, cannot himself be great in the king. 
dom of heaven.—Grandeur of free obedience.—Do: 
ing and teaching: such is the order of Christ..—The 
righteousness of Christ, and that of the Pharisees 
and scribes. 

Starke :—The word of God abideth for ever, Luke 
xvi. 17.—There is no commandment of God toa 
small to be obeyed, James ii. 10. 

Gerlach :—The law was essentially spiritual; but 
on account of the hardness of the Jewish heart, it 
was fenced in under the Old Testament by outward 
ordinances, which, for the time, prevented the full 
manifestation of its depth. Hence, in order to “ ful- 
fil it,’ Christ broke through the barriers, and thugs 
unfolded its true glory; while the Pharisees contra- 
vened the spirit of the law by the observance of its 
letter, which in reality destroyed, instead of fulfil- 
ling it. 


%. Relation between the Doctrine of Ohrist and the Law ; and between the latter and the Doctrine of th. 
Pharisees and Scribes, or Jewish Traditionalism, as exhibited in five special instances,—showing the 
spurious in opposition to the genuine development of the Law, its narrowing by the letter, and its fulness 


in the spirit. 


Cuaprer VY. 20-48. 


(Ch. V. 20-26, the Gospel for the 6th Sunday after Trinity.) 


20 


For I say unto you, That except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 


of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no ¢ase enter into the kingdom of heaven. 


21 


Ye have heard that it was said by [to]’ them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and 
whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment: But I say unto 
whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause [without cause 


to] you, That 
® shall be in 


danger of the judgment: and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in 
danger of the council: but [and] whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of 


hell fire. 


Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee; Leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift. 


Agree with 


thine adversary quickly, while thou art in the way with him; lest at any time the ad- 
versary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be 
cast into prison. Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out thence, till 
thou hast paid the uttermost farthing. ; 

Ye have heard that it was said by [to] them of old time,® Thou shalt not commit 


And if thy right eye offend 


2% 
28 adultery: But I say unto [to] you, That whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her 
29 hath committed -adultery with her already in his heart. 
thee [cause thee to offend], pluck it out, and cast a from thee: for it is profitable for 
thee that one of thy members should perish, and not that thy whole body should be 
30 cast into hell. And if thy right hand offend thee [cause thee to offend], cut it off, and 
cist wz from thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, 
1 and not that thy whole body should be cast [depart, dré\Oy| into hell. 


It hath been 


. said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement: 


3% 


But I say unto you, That whosoever shall put away his wife, saving [save] for the 
cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery: and whosoever shall marry her 


that is divorced committeth adultery. 
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33 Again, ye have heard that it hath been said by [to] them of old tine, Thou shalt 
34 not forswear thyself [swear falsely], but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths: But 
I say unto you, Swear not at all; neither by heaven; for it is God’s throne: Nor by 
the earth; for it 1s his footstool; neither by Jerusalem; tor it is the city of the grvat 
King. Neither shal’ thou swear by thy head, because thou canst not make one hay 
white or black. But let your communication [word, Adyos] be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay 
for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tuoth: 
But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel [impress} 
thee to go a mile, go with him twain [two]. Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 
thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you,* and pray for them which [who] despitefully use you, 
and® persecute you; That ye may be the children of your Father which [who] is in 
heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust. For if ye love them which love you, what reward have 
ye? do not even the publicans the same? And if ye salute your brethren only, what 
do ye more than others [that excels, 7/ mepucodv]? do not even the publicans [the 
heathen]®so? Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which [who] is in heaven 
is perfect. 


1 Ver. 21.—[Tots apxatots, to the ancients, is the interpretation of the Greek fathers, the ancient versions, and all the 
English versions from Wiclif’s to the Genevan incl.. and also that of Rheims. This is certainly much more natural than 
the rare and mostly questionable ablative use of the dative case, which Beza, in his later editions, preferred, aud which 
passed into the E. V. of 1611. Bengel (Gnomon in loc.) remarks: “ Antitheton, vobés; unde patet, Tots apxatoss, 
untiquis (patribus, tempore Mosis) non esse casu sexto: iaciliorque est constructio: dictwm est antiquis, id est, ad anti- 
quos, quam ab antiguis.’ The word épp77 is always followed in the N. T. or the Septuagint by the substantive which 
denotes the person to whom (not by whom) the words were spoken, comp. Rom. ix. 12, 26; Gal. iii. 16; Rey. vi. 11; ix. 4. 
Comp. also Com.—P. 8. 

2 Ver. 92,—Eixn, without cause, omitted by Cod. B., several minuscule MSS., translations, and fathers. [Lachmann 
sad Tischendorf omit it, and Tregeiles marks it as very doubtful. Alford retains it, and there is sufficient ancient authori- 
ty for it to justify its continuance in the popwlar translations.—P. 8 ] 

3 Ver. 27.—[The critical authorities are against Tots apxators of the text. rec. in this verse, and throw it out of the 
text. But Dr. Lange retains it in his transl. Comp. vers. 31, 38, and 43, where these words are likewise omitted.—P. §.] 

4 Ver. 44.—[The clauses of the received text: ‘* bless them that ewrse you, do good to them that hate you,” are marked 
as doubtful by Griesbacl, and omitted in the modern critical editions; but they are genuine in the parallel passage, Luke 
vi. 27,28. Hence Dr. Lange retains them here in his translation.—P. 8.] 

5 Ver. 44.—The words: “whech despitefully use you und [tev érnpeaCovtwy buds Kat] are omitted by some 
authorities. [Lachmann Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford omit them, and Meyer is disposed to regard them as an inter- 
polation from Luke vi. 28.—P. 8.) 

6 Ver. 47.—[Dr. Lange translates: die Heiden, the heathen, following the reading: of éSvikol (Vulgata: ethnici), 
which {s better authenticated in ver. 47 than TeA@vai, publicani, The latter seems to have been taken from ver. 46 
where TeA@vat is universally sustained. See Tischend., Lachm., Tregelles, and Alford ad loe.—P. 8.] 


eration into a common mode of assurance, or into 
cursing—as exhibited in the injunctions connected 
with oaths. Fourth Instance: Abrogation of the law 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


General Remarks on the whole Section—(1) Real 
abolition of the law under guise of rendering its in- 
junctions more rigid; hedging in of the law in its 
spirituality and perfectness by the traditions of the 
scribes and Pharisees, resulting in perversion of doc- 
trine by converting the law into a series of outward 
and finite ordinances. 

First Instance: Abrogation of the law through 
observance of the letter, by the conversion of a mo- 
ral precept into a purely civil law, thus secularizing 
it, and destroying its spirit—as shown in the tradi- 
tions connected with the commandment: “Thou 
ehalt not kill.” Second Instance: Abrogation of the 
law by weakening its force, and converting a limited 
permission into an encouragement—as shown in the 
traditions connected with the commandment: “ 7’how 
shalt not commit adultery.” Third Instance: Abro- 
gation of the Jaw by the perversion of a solemn assev- 


by the conversion of an ordinance of criminal law 
intended to put an end to private vengeance into a 
moral law, which, in reality, sanctioned vengeance— 
as shown in the law of retaliation. Fifth Instance: 
Abolition of the law by sectarian interpretation and 
false inferences—as exhibited in connection with the 
great commandment: “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor.” 

(2) In opposition to these perversions, we have 
Jive instances of the fulfilment of the law by the teavr 
ing of Christ, in each of which the law is traced 
back to the mind and heart, or to the moral and re 
ligious life generally. In the first of the avove in 
stances, the law is traced back to the passion of 
anger; in the second, to adulterous desires; in the 
third, to the sinful want of reverence; in the fourth, 
to yielding to the power of evil; in the fifth, to sek 
fishness and sectariamism, which are incompatible 
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with the requirements of universal love. In reference 
to the first of these instances, the Lord requireth 
from us brotherly feeling; in reference to the second, 
He demandeth sanctity in the relationship between 
the sexes; in reference to the third, calm assurance 
in the fear of God, so that our “yea be yea, and our 
nay nay ;” in reference to the fowrth, meekness and 
mercy, which overcometh injuries; while in refer- 
ence to the ji/th, He points out the infinitude of 
ove. 

(3) In all these examples, Christ shows that, 
viewed as a principle, in its true import and bearing, 
the law goes far beyond the mere letter, demanding 
not only a definite outward compliance, but reaching 
also the mind and heart. This boundless extent of 
the law in its application to the inner man is here 
presented in a definite form, and as special precepts ; 
which, however, must not be interpreted literally, but 
regarded as so many symbols designed to illustrate 
the spirituality and depth of the law. Thus the car- 
nal literalism and perversion of truth which appear 
in the rabbinical interpretation of “ Thow shalt not 
kill,” is met by a more literal yet infinitely deeper 
application of the commandment. The dull stupidity 
of their literalism is met, so to speak, by a certain 
irony of literality. Similarly, the lustfulness which 
was legalized by the cunning perversion of the com- 
mandment, “ Thou shalt not commit adultery,” is met 
by an uncompromising demand of the most complete 
self-denial. In opposition to the third perversion of 
the law, by which that which was holy was thought- 
lessly and sinfully dragged down, we have here a ma- 
jestic prohibition uttered in the name of the highest 
authority. Instead of the spirit of strife, fostered by 
an abuse of the principle of retaliation, the Saviour 
inculeates readiness to surrender even our own rights ; 
while, lastly, the national pride and narrow sectarian- 
ism of the Pharisees were to give place to the influ- 
ences of a love so wide, as to break through all the 
narrow bounds of bigotry. Thus Jesus refutes the 
literalism of the scribes by literality; and shows that 
even in its literal interpretation, the letter of the law 
was from the first only the symbol of its spirit. 

Ver. 20. Except your righteousness shall 
exceed, etc., éayv uhh weptaoocevon.—tThe general 
idea, to be better, or to excel, does not exhaust the ex- 
pression, which implies to grow up beyond the right- 
eousness of the scribes—to exceed it. The antithesis 
lies in the statement, that the Pharisees have all their 
reward here, while the righteousness of the kingdom 
of heaven is not only lasting, but extends to the king- 
dom of glory. The word dixatoovvn does not merely 
refer to righteousness by faith, but in general to the 
righteousness of the kingdom of heaven as a princi- 
ple, both in respect of doctrine and of life. 

The directions here given by the Lord are man- 
ifestly not intended by way of improvement upon 
the law (Maldonatus and others), but as expresgng 
its true fulfilment in opposition to its destruction by 
the traditions of the Vharisees. At first sight, it might 
appear as if Christ were setting aside the letter of the 
Old Testament; while in reality He only refutes the 
literalism of tradition, by which the true import of 
the law was perverted. , Against every other abroga- 
tion of the law, the Lord protested on every occasion. 

Ver. 21. By them, or more correctly : To those 
of old, or to the ancients, trois ap xalo1s,—Beza, 
Schéttgen, [our authorized version], and others, ren- 
der, “by them of old.” But this interpretation is ev- 
idently strained, nor does it bring out the antithesis 
in the words of our Lord. * But I say unto you.” 
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They of old, or the ancients, are evidently the old re 
cipients of tradition, the Jewish synagogzue,—not the 
Lawgiver himself. The reference to traditionalism 
in the word ¢64¢67 is peculiarly apt. It were im. 
possible to fix upon any one who had first propound- 
ed these traditions ; they rather originated from the 
general spirit of interpretation common in the syn- 
agogue,* 

Thou shalt not kill, Ex. xx. 13.—To this the 
traditions of the scribes added, “ And whosoever shal 
kill,” etc.—a gloss which destroyed the spiritual and 
moral character of the law, and converted it into a 
rigid and merely external legal enactment. For, in 
the addition made by the scribes, the term A2// man. 
ifestly referred only to actual murder; thus implying 
that the law itself applied only to the outward act of 
murder.—Shall be in danger of the judgment: 
kplo.ws, which, according to ver. 22, was subject to 
the Sanhedrim. Every town had such a local court, 


| the Council of Seven (consisting, according to the 


rabbins, of twenty-three members), which had the 
power of pronouncing sentence upon crimes, an‘l of 
inflicting execution by the sword (Joseph. dat. v. 8, 
14; Deut. xvi. 18). The Sanhedrim, or the Council 
of Seventy, alone had authority to pronounce sen- 
tence of stoning, or to adjudicate in cases of grievous 
heresy and of blasphemy. 

Ver. 22. The word e¢x% (omitted in Cod. B, and 
by some of the Fathers) is not of doubtful authority ; 
at any rate, it would have to be mentally supplied, as 
the Scriptures do not condemn anger on proper occa- 
sions, or moral indignation (see Eph. iv. 26; the ex- 
ample of the Lord and His parables).| The passage 
not only condemns unjust anger, but also the want of 
love.—By the term brother, our Lord referred not 
merely to Jews, but to our neighbors generally.—Ra- 
ca. Variously interpreted as, 1. A mere interjection 
by way of reproach ; 2, 8p , empty head / a common 
term of reproach at the time. (See Buxtorf, Lew. 
Talm. ; also Ewald, who derives it from the Aramean 


XIpP7, and renders it blackguard.) 3. From PPI, 
to spit out—the prolonged imperative: Spit out, used 


* (Dr. Alford, ad loc. : “ Meyer (ed. 2) has well observed 
[Dr. Bengel did it before him] that éf670n Tots apxaius 
corresponds to Aéyw dé buiy, and the ¢y@ to the understood 
subject of é6). He has not, however, apprehended the 
deeper truth which underlies the omission of the subject of 
€pp., that it was the same Person who said both. It will be 
noticed that our Lord does not here speak against the abuse 
of the law by tradition, but that every instance here given 
is either from the law itself, or such traditional teaching asa 
wis in accordance with it, The contrasts here are not be- 
tween the lawo misunderstood and the law rightly under- 
stood, but between the law and its ancient exposition, which 
in their letter, and as given, were Kevd—and the same as 
spiritualized, mewAnpwueva, by Christ ; not between two 
lawogivers, Moses and Christ, but between of apxaior and 
duets ; between (the idea is Chrysostom’s) the children by 
the same husband, of the bondawoman anda of the freewo- 
man.” Dr. Wordsworth : “rots apxatois—to those of old 
(Chrys., Theoph., Maldon., Beng.), at the beginning of God’a 
written revelation, contradistinguished from tuty, ‘to 
whom J now speak face to face.’ Our Lord not only opposea 
the Pharisaic corruptions of the decalozue, but He unfolda 
it. He gives the kernel of it, its spirit, in opposition to 
those who dwelt only on the letter; for the letter (7. 6, 
taken alone) killeth, but the spirit (added to it) giveth life, 
Rom: vii. 14; 2 Cor, iii. 6.°—P. 8.] 

+[Grotius, ad loc., makes the appropriate remark: 
“Merito ete additum., Neque eum iracwadus est quisquia 
irasci solet, sed qui ofs ov Se? kal ed’ ofs oF Sel, Kal Mar: 
Dav i) Xet, at Aristoteles loguitur.”"—P, 8.) 
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as an interjection to designate heretics, at whom it 
was customary to spit. In support of this interpre- 
tation it might be argued, that the party so reproach- 
ed was thereby, as it were, arraigned before the San- 
hedrim.—The word fool, wwpés, 232 , indicates the 
hopeless, helpless fool or atheist (Ps. xiv.).—Shall 
be in danger of hell fire, Zvoxos Ea7tat eis 
thy yéevvav. Here the dative is awanting, as 
mention is no longer made of any tribunal, but of the 
punishment at once awarded to such a person. The 
New Testament term yéevva, or hell, must be careful- 
ly distinguished from the Jewish Sheol or Hades, 
which means merely the realm of the dead or the re- 
gion of the departed.* Originally, D277 X75, the 
Valley of Hinnom; more precisely, the Valley of the 
Sons of Hinnom, at the southern declivity of Jerusa- 
lem. Afterward, the place where, during the apos- 
tasy, the service of Moloch was celebrated, 1 Kings 
xi. 7. King Josiah converted it into a place of abom- 
ination, where dead bodies were thrown and burnt 
(2 Kings xxiii. 18, 14), Hence it served as a symbol 
of condemnation, and of the abode of lost spirits 
(comp. Lightfoot, Hisenmenger, Hntdecktes Juden- 
thum, and others). 

Accordingly, the following are, in symbolic lan- 
guage, the three gradations of punishment :— 

(1) The sin of anger without a cause—in danger 
of the local court. 

(2) The sin of imputing heresy—in danger of the 
Sanhedrim, or the highest spiritual judicatory. 
(8) The sin of condemning one’s ueighbor—in dan- 

ger of immediate condemnation. 

These awards of the Lord are evidently not harsh 
judgments, but in strict accordance with what is 
absolutely right. He who pronounces judgment with- 
out cause, is justly liable to the same judgment he 
hed pronounced, in contravention of the law of love 
end of truth. The expression évoxos a7 at is pe- 
euliarly apt, as meaning, he is liable, or justly subject. 
This implies, not that he is lost in these judgments, 
but that he stands in need of Divine grace. In His 
explanation of the sixth commandment, the Lord does 
not allude to actual murder,—according to Meyer— 
because such a crime could not be supposed among 
believers, or, as we think, because the Lord intended 
to trace back every action to the state of mind from 
which it sprung. In that respect, he who is angry 
without cause stands on the same level with the mur- 
derer, just as lust in the heart is in reality adultery 
(1 John iii. 15). 

Vers. 23 and 24. Going to the temple. There- 
fore, if thou bring thy gift to the altar.—If thou 
art about to bring an offering. In accordance with 
the above principles, the party who deems himself 
offended is treated as if he were the offender, or 
as debtor to his brother. In short, the Lord addres- 
ses Himself to offenders generally. The passage 

*[The English O. V., as also Luther’s German V., have al- 
most obliterated the distinction between hell and hades in 
the popular mind, by translating yéevva and ddys alike 
hell (Holle). The term yeevya occurs 12 times in the N. 
T., viz., Matt. v. 22, 29, 80; x. 285 xviii. 9; xxiii, 15, 833 
Mark ix. 43,45, 47; Luke xii.5; James iii. 6, and is always 
sorrectly rendered hell. The term Gdns (sheol, spirit- 


world, region of the departed, underworld, Todtenmrcich, 
Unterwelt) occurs 11 times in the N. T., viz., Matt, xi. 23; 


xvi. 18; Luke x. 15; xvé. 235 Acts ii. 27,81; 1 Cor. xy. 55; | 


Rey. i. 18; vi. 8; xx. 13, 14, andis inaccurately rendered 


hell in all cases except 1 Cor. xv. 55, where the authorized | 
The difference of the two terms | 


Version translates grave, 
has an important bearing on the doctrine of Christ’s descent 
Into Hades, and of the status intermedius hetween death 
and the resurrection.—P §.] 


teaches, 1. That when approaching the sanctuary, w¢ 
learn to feel our personal guilt. 2. In such case, it 
is more urgent to pay our brother the debt of love 
than vw discharge our debt to the temple; since an 
offering presented by one who is chargeable with 
wrong could not be acceptable to God, and the moral 
purification of man is the great object of the worst iv 
of God: see Matt. ix. 18 (the mp@rov must be ccn- 
nected with #maye).—In the ancient Church, it was 
customary for members of a family to ask cach 
other’s forgiveness before going to the table of the 
Lord. 

Ver. 25. Going to the gudgment-seat. This may be 
regarded as supplementary to what preceded. Agree, 
show thyself agreeable, «vvo@v, ready for recon- 
ciliation, with thine adversary, or the opponent 
in thy cause,—applying to the legal accuser, not to 
the devil (Clement), nor to God (Augustine); nor ta 
the conscience (Euthymius Zig.). It is a mistake te 
regard this as a mere prudential rule (Theophylact, 
Paulus); it embodies a principle of moral right in 
the form of a symbolic ordinance. Accordingly, the 
whole passage, as that about going to the temple, has 
a symbolical meaning. The term prison, puvAakn, 
does not refer to purgatory (Roman Cath. interpre- 
ters), but to the full measure of punitive justice, 
which may, indeed, extend to Sheol (Olshausen: 
“transition state”). 

Ver, 26. Farthing.—The word kodpdyryns, 
quadrans, a quarter of an as, implies that the debt is 
exacted to the last balance.* Meyer suggests that 
éws, tll, indicates a term, which, however, cannot be 
reached. 

Ver. 28. Whosoever looketh upon a woman. 
—The explanation of our Lord here follows immedi 
ately upon the mention of the commandment in Ex. 
xx. 14, to show that the scribes applied the com- 
mandment only to actual adultery. But while the 
matrimonial law of the Old Testament (although not 
the seventh commandment) accorded certain privi- 
leges to man in his relation to woman (such as the 
permission of polygamy and of divorce), the Lord 
here attacks and rebukes chiefly the sins of man. 

To lust after her, rods 7d €miOuyjoa ad- 
TH s.—“The word rods manifestly indicates the mental 
object or aim” (Tholuck, p. 208). The statement, 
therefore, refers to intentional and conscious, not to 
unintentional desires.| Even the latter are sinful; 
but, as Luther expresses it, a sinful thought, without 
the consent of the mind, is not mortal sin. ‘“ Never- 
theless it is a sin, but included in the general forgive- 
ness” (Tholuck, p. 210). In its strict grammatical 
bearing, the statement would imply that the most 
general, intentional desire of a carnal nature, is con- 
trary to the spirit of marriage.—In his heart.—The 
ner as the centre of life, and the seat of feeling and 

esire. 

Vers. 29 and 30. And if thy right eye offend 
thé.—The word cxavdaariCew refers to incitement 
to sin, which leads to the actual commission of it, 
and not merely to incitement geierally. The eye 
and the hand are mentioned as the organs cf temp- 
tation: the former, as the symbol of delight in look- 


*[As xodpdvrns is one of the smallest denuminations of 
coin, the English farthing and the German Heller are the 
pee eau ents as to meaning, and therefore good trans 
ations.—P. 8.] 

+ [Dr. Alford, ad loc.: “The BAétwy mpds 7d émid, 
must not be interpreted of the casual evil thought which in 
checked by holy watchfulness, but the gazing uith a view 
to feed that desire (for so mpds 76 with an infinitive mas 
mean).”—P. 8.] 
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Ing (sense of beauty); the latter, as the symbol of 
converse and intercourse (social feeling, converse, 
friendship). The right eye and the right hand, i.e. 
according to the popular view, the dest: in the pres- 
ent case, symbolically referring to the fairest view 
and the highest intercourse. The injunction must 
neither be taken literally (Fritzsche), nor as symbol- 
ical of self-denial in the right and lawful use (Grotius), 
but as a figure of absolute and painful renunciation. 


It. is profitable for thee.—This cutting off and 
tearing out will be useful to thee. The word iva, 
which follows, shows that cvupepe: refers to the pre- 
vious clause.—This painful self-denial, this seeming 
self-deprivation of life and enjoyment, is real gain. 
For in that case only one organ of life is lost (@. e., 
only in one particular aspect) for this world, while in 
the other the whole life—here indicated by the body 
—is given over to hell. The word body is used for 
life, on account of the nature of this sin. 


Ver. 31. It has been said, Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, let him give her a writing 
of divorcement.—Christ here first takes up the 
later perversions of the law about divorce, and re- 
turns to the ordinances given by Moses, which He 
then further explains and develops. ‘* According to 
Deut. xxiv. 1, “23. MIIZ—MI79,, ‘uncleanness,’ 
‘matter of nakedness,’ something abominable in a 
female—is admitted as a ground of divorce (Ewald, 
Alterthiimer, p. 234). RabbiShammai and his school 
explained this as referring to adultery, while Hillel 
and his school applied it to anything displeasing to 
a husband (comp. Joseph. Antig. iv. 8, 23). Rosen- 
miiller, Schol. on Deut. xxiv. 1, sqq. Rabbi Akiba 
went even further, and permitted divorce in case a man 
should meet with a more pleasing woman; see Wet- 
stein.” —Meyer. The difference between the two schools 
consisted not merely in this, that while Shammai lim- 
ited divorce to adultery, Hillel allowed it in a great 
variety of cases; but that Shammai insisted on the 
necessity of a criminal and legal cause for divorce, 
while Hillel left it to the inclination of the individ- 
ual. The terms employed by Moses implied at least 
the germ of those spiritual views concerning mar- 
riage which were the aim of the theocracy. But 
the teaching of Hillel destroyed that germ, and con- 
verted the law of Moses into a cloak for adulterous 
lust. As the Lord shows in another place, Moses 
allowed a bill of divorce in the case of moral aberra- 
tions on the part of a wife, in order to limit the 
number of divorces. The Rabbins reversed the 
meaning of the law by saying Moses has command- 
ed, Matt. xix. 7. The practice of divorce was an 
ancient and traditional custom, which Moses limited 
by insisting on a definite motive, and on a regular 
bill of divorce. Hence, 6s av droAvcyn (according 
to custom), dé7w dmoordowov (according to the new 
arrangement in Israel). Its object was not merely 
to serve “as evidence that the marriage had been 
legally dissolved, and that the woman was at lib- 
erty to marry another man” (Ewald), but to render 
divorce more difficult. 

Ver. 32. Save for the cause of fornication, 
rapektos Adyou mopvetas.—this exceptional 
ease is not mentioned in Mark x. 11, nor in Luke xvi. 
18; but occurs again in Matt. xix. 9 (ei uh ém) mopveia), 
and must be supplied in the parallel passages,—the 
more so, as, according to Ley. xx. 10, adultery was to 
be punished with death. Calov, Meyer, and others, 
maintain that the mention of this one ground of divorce 
excludes every other; while de Wette thinks that this 


one implies others also. But the question is not s¢ 
simple as appears at first sight. We must distinguist 
between the legislation of the theocracy and that of 
the state which is intermediate between Moses and 
Christ ; and again, between these two and the spirit. 
ual law binding upon Christians, and derived fron 
the word of Christ. Moses permitted a bill of di. 
vorce, not to weaken, but to protect the marriage re. 
lationship. Absolutely to forbid all divorce, would 
have amounted to a practical sanction of the then 
customary low views on the subject of marriage, and 
to a rejection of the syiritual principles connected with 
ait. Hence Moses introduced the bill of divorce, whic 
rendered separation difficult, by requiring an ade 
quate cause for it, as in Deut. xxiv. 1. This arrange. 
ment was intended as a lever gradually to elevate the 
views of the people from the former customary laxity 
to the spiritual ideal ultimately aimed at. It was left 
to the gradual development of spiritual life in Israe 
more clearly to determine and to settle the only suf- 
ficient motive for divorce, at which Moses had dackls 
hinted. This Christ did when He exhibited the ful 
ideal of the law, by the words mapextds Adyou mrop- 
velas. But the practical difficulty which the State 
has to encounter in its legislation on this point, is 
that it cannot anticipate this interpretation of the 
Lord without raising the legal ordinances higher than 
the idea of marriage commonly eutertained by the 
people. Still, this interpretation must always be the 
goal aimed at. Standing at that goal, our Lord does 
not refer to the recognition of an actual divorce, but 
to a positive divorce, when a man repudiates his wife, 
To make such a divorce, is certainly not allowed ex 
cept for the sake of fornication. But it is another 
question, whether, if the divorce is actually accom. 
plished by the other party, we are warranted in re. 
garding and accepting it as accomplished. To this 
question Paul gives an affirmative reply in 1 Cor. vii, 
15. The only difficulty lies in the question, Under 
what circumstances other than fornication a divorce 
may be regarded as actually accomplished by the se- 
ceding party? In this respect, the explanations which 
our Lord adds, may be taken as a final directory. 

Causeth her to commit adultery—viz., by 
contracting another marriage. Strictly speaking, 
the actual adultery consists in, and dates from, the 
re-marriage of the woman who had been divorced. 
The following is the state of the case as laid down 
by the Lord. In the passage under consideration, 
we are told that he causeth her to commit adultery; 
and in Matt. xix., that he who divorces a woman, 
and marrieth another, himself committeth adultery. 
In the former case, the husband who divorces his 
wife is morally the cause of her committing adul- 
tery, and in that respect even more culpable than 
she. Still, the stigma of adultery is only attached to 
marriage after divorce, or to fornication before di- 
vorece. This implies, that where the guilty or the 
divorcing party has not actually committed the act 
of adultery (as above defined), the other party is in 
Christian duty bound to wait in faith and patience. 
This is the intermediate stage, or separation @ mensa 
et thoro, which is the only kind of divorce allowed by 
the Roman Church: another species of legalism, by 
which the words of our Saviour are tirst converted 
into a literal ordinance, and next, the letter of the 
commandment—the mapexrds Adyou mopyelas—itself 
is annulled. The bad consequences of this arrange- 
ment are sufficiently notorious in the degeneracy of 
the marriage relation in Roman Catholic countries 
especially in South America, 
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“ Our Lord,” says Meyer, “‘ does not refer to the 
case of adultery committed by the man,—there be- 
ing no occasion for it, since a woman, according to 
the law of Moses, could not divorce her husband. 
But the spirit of Christian ethics fully justifies and 
requires the application of the statement to the other 
ease.” However, it ought to be noted, that Christ 
speaks three different times of the sin of the man, 
but never of the woman: (1) Whosoever looketh on 

woman, etc.; (2) whosoever shall put away his 
wife, ete.; (8) whosoever shall marry her who is 
divorced, ete.—Comp. Heubner, p. 68. 

Ver. 88. Thou shalt not forswear thyself, 
otk émiopknoers (swear falsely): Ex, xx. 7; 
Ley. xix. 12.—In this instance, also, the Lord first 
reverts to the law as given by Moses, showing its 
full and spiritual import, and then condemns the 
perversions of it introduced by traditionalism. Like 
divorcee, the practice of taking an oath was an an- 
cient custom, which existed before the time of Moses. 
Considering it indispensable in civil causes, the legis- 
lator adopted it in his code (Hx. xxii. 11, comp. 
Heb. vi. 16), just as he admitted divorce. But as all 
license was restrained by the enactment concerning 
the bill of divoree, so all levity by the ordinances 
attaching to an oath, viz.: (1) by the condemnation 
of a false oath, Ex. xx. 7; Lev. xix. 12; (2) by the 
injunction to regard vows as sacred, and to fulfil 
them, Num. xxx. 8; (8) by the direction to take an 
oath only in the name of the Lord, Deut. vi. 13. 
Hence, when Christ ordains, Swear not at all, 
He enters fully into the spirit of this legislation, and 
fulfils this law, or carries it to its ideal. The internal 
agreement between the saying of the Lord and the 
law of Moses is evident. As, in the case of the 
law of divorce, Jesus had brought out the latent pro- 
hibition of Moses, by presenting it without the tem- 
porary and conditional permission attaching to it; 
so here also the same latent prohibition appears 
when the Saviour carries out the spirit of the limit- 
ations introduced by Moses, which ultimately aimed 
at the complete abrogation of the oath. But the 
law of Moses was intended to bring out the spiritual 
nature of marriage, and not as absolute legislation on 
the subject. Similarly, his ordinances concerning 
oaths were not intended to abrogate them complete- 
ly, but to bring out the ultimate idea of an oath— 
the yea, yea, nay, nay!—both as before God. In 
these instances, however, Christ aims not merely 
after a negative, but after a positive result,—-in the 
present case, to introduce the oath in its spiritual 
aspect. Accordingly, He now shows the difference 
between it and the practice common among the 
Jews. This consists not merely in the fact, that 
what had been sanctioned for judicial procedure was 
now used in every-day life, but also in the introduc- 
tion of additional asseverations and of self-impreca- 
tions in the common mode of taking oaths, oudca. 
These asseverations by heaven, by earth, ‘ete.—this 
pledging as it were of things over which we have no 
control—are manifestly sinful. In a certain sense, 
they convert an oath into a curse. Hence, rendering 
the words of Christ according to their import, we 
might almost translate them: But I say unto you, 
Curse not, not at all! Since the oath, in the proper 
sense of the term, had thus degenerated, and been 
almost completely perverted, it was to cease, but 
only in order to give place to what was implied in 
the true idea of the oath—the calm and solemn at- 
testation: yea, yea; nay, nay; as in the presence of 
tod. The relation in which the Christian State and 
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the Christian citizen stand to this absolute spiritua 
law, is the same as we formerly noticed in reference 
to marriage. So far as our own personal conduct is 
concerned, we are to adopt in the fullest sense the 
New Testament direction (James v. 12); it is the 
duty of the State to aim after realizing the ideal 
here set before it, while the Christian citizen is bound 
humbly to submit. (In this, and in similar respects, 
it is important to distinguish between the duty of 
bearing testimony and that of obedience. There ie 
no inconsistency, for example, in the Christian min 
ister, who as an evangelist is opposed to all war 
and yet acts as an humble and eflicient military 
chaplain.) This explanation Christ has sanctioned 
by His example. Like the patriarchs of old (Gen, 
xxi. 28, 24; xxxi. 33; xlvii. 31), He acknowledged the 
lawfulness of the adjuration before the Sanhedrir 
(Matt. xxvi. 64), It is not an isolated error when 
certain sectarians—as the Anabaptists of the Refor- 
mation period, the Mennonites, and the Quakers— 
confound the duty of the individual Christian as 
such with that of the citizen; the mistake goes far 
deeper. They deny in principle the moral and edu. 
cational character and object of the State, which is 
intended to be subservient to the kingdom of heaven 
and to promote it. From the example of Paul (Rom. 
ix. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 10) we gather how the spiritual na- 
ture of the oath appears, when the Christian appeals 
to his fellowship with God in support of the reality 
and certainty of his assertions. Viewed in this light, 
the oath of the Christian is based even on that of the 
Lord Himself (Isa. xlv. 28; Heb. vi. 13). God swears 
by Himself, 7. e, He appeals to His absolute and 
personal certitude; and the Christian swears before 
God, when he solemnly attests his statement under 
a calm sense of the presence of, and of communion 
with, God. It is the duty of the State more and 
more to modify the oath in conformity to the spirit 
of the gospel, and to acknowledge a simple Christian 
assurance as equivalent to an oath. The Chureb 
cannot require an oath without obseuring the con- 
sciousness of standing before the Lord with all. the 
solemn affirmations and vows of hermembers. Comp. 
on the different explanations Heubner, Com. p. 71 
[and Tholuck, Bergpredigt, p. 258-275, 

The scribes insisted on the obligatory character 
of vows, but distinguished between oaths which were 
binding and others which were not binding. Mai- 
monides: Si guis jurat per coelum, per terram, per 
solem, non est juramentum. Comp. Matt. xxiii. 16 
Similarly, Philo regarded oaths by heaven, by earth, 
etc., as not very important, and advised that they 
should be employed rather than a direct appeal to 
the Most High God. 

Ver. 34. Swear not at all.—For the different 
interpretations of this prohibition, comp. Tholuck.— 
To swear not at all, if it be incompatible with due 
reverence toward God (Tholuck)—Not to swear 
lightly in ordinary life (Berlepsch),—not to swear 
after the manner and in the sense of the Jews 
(Matthia).—Strict prohibition which is binding, so 
far as the kingdom of heaven is concerned, but not 
applying to our duty as citizens in the State (de 
Wette, Meyer).—Absolute prohibition binding at all 
times, and under all circumstances (the Quakers) 
Comp. also Winer, Heubner, Géschel (Der Hid), ete.* 


* (We add the explanations of the latest English and 
American commentators on Matthew. Dr. ALrorp (Epis- 
copalian), 4th Engl. ed. ad loc.: “In the words, Swear not 
at all, our Lord does not so much make a positive enact 
ment by which all swearing is to individuals forbidden e@, g 
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Vers. 34-36. Neither by heaven, etc.—“ These 
modes of swearing were customary at the time 
among the Jews. Comp. Philo, De spec. leg. 776; 
Lightfoot; Meuschen, Vouvwm Testam. ex Talm. il- 
lustr. p. 58.”—Meyer. [Dr. Thomson in his ex- 
cellent work, Zhe Land and the Book, vol. i., p. 284, 
says of the modern Orientals that they “are fearfwly 
profane. Everybody curses and swears when in 
a passion, No people that I have ever known 
can compare with these Orientals for profaneness 
fn the use of the names and attributes of God... . 
They swear by the head, by their life, by heaven, and 
by the temple, or, what is in its place, the church. 
The forms of cursing and swearing, however, are 
almost infinite, and fall on the pained ear all day 
long.” —P. S.] 

Ver. 37. But let your communication be, 
Yea, yea, Nay, nay.—Similar expressions in the 
Rabbins, 9 77 and NDN>. Beza: Let your af. 
firmative communication be yea, your negative, nay. 
Grotius: Let your affirmation and negation be in 
accordance with fact. Meyer: The repetition in the 
formula indicates emphasis in the assurance. James 
v. 12: Let your yea be yea, and your nay be nay. 
Luther: A yea thatis yea. (The same as Grotius.) 
Undoubtedly, the intention is to combine decidedness 
of assurance with the certitude of the fact. But the 
positive import of the “‘ yea, yea,” is overlooked by 
those who imagine that the Lord concludes with a 
mere negative result. The true oath consists in the 
simple asseveration, uttered in perfect consciousness 


on solemn occasions, and for the satisfaction of others (for 
that would be a mere technical Pharisafs’m wholly at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the Gospel, and inconsistent with the 
example of God Himself, Heb. vi. 13-17; vii. 21; ofthe Lord 
when on earth, whose auhy aunv Aéys butly was a solemn 
asseveration, and who at once respected the solemn adjura- 
tion of Caiaphas, ch. xxvi. 63, 64; of His Apostles, writing 
under the guidance of His Spirit, see Gal. i. 20; 2 Cor. i. 23; 
Rom. i. 9; Phil. i. 8, and especially 1 Cor. xv. 31; of His holy 
angels, Rev. x. 6), as declare to us, that the proper state of 
Christians is, to require no oaths; that when 7d Tovnpov 
is expelled from among them, every vat and od will be as 
decisive as an oath, every promise as binding asa vow. We 
observe (@) that these verses imply the unfitness of vows of 
every kind as rules of Christian action; (0) that the greatest 
regard ought to be had to the scruples of those, not only 
sects, but individuals, who object tou taking an oath, and 
avery facility given in a Christian state for their (?) ultim te 
entire abolition.”-—(Does their refer to scruples, or is it a 
mistake for its, z. ¢. the oath’s?)—-Dr. Worpsworra (Epis- 
copalian) gives a similar interpretation, though not so fully, 
and quotes from St. Augustine: Non umes, non affectes, non 
appetas jusjurandum, which is hardly sufficient. He also 
remarks that the corresponding Hebrew verb YAW (from 
SA , seven, the holy number of the covenant) is used only 


tin Niphal (4. ¢., to be made to swear, or rather to seven one- 
self, 7. e., to take an oath confirmed by seven victims offered 
as sacrifice to God, Gen. xxi. 28 sq.. or before seven wit- 
nesses), and in Hiphil (7. ¢., to cause to swear, to bind by an 
oath); as much as to intimate that no one ought to swear 
except when compelled to do so.—ALB. Barmus (N.S, Pres- 
byterian): “ Seoear not at all. That is, in the manner which 
He proceeds to specify. Swear not in any of the common 
and profane ways customary at that time.”—Dr. Jos. Annis. 
ALEXANDER (0. 8. Presbyterian): “‘Christ teaches that, the 
sin, where there is any, consists not in swearing falsely, 
which is a distinct offence punished both by God and man, 
nor in any particular form of oath, but in swearing at all 
without necessity or warrant.”—Dr. D. D. Wapon (Metho- 
fist) ad loc.; “ Neither in his prohibition of swearing nor 
of violence (38-42) is our Lord giving any law for the magis- 
trate or the governmental regulations, but for private con- 
duct. The officer of government has still a right to use 
force, and the magistrate to administer an oath. In fact, to 
forbid these things in private life secures that they may be 
fone magistratively with better effect. None of the oaths 
which our Lord adduces as specimens are judicial oaths, but 
he ordinary profanities of the Orientalists."—P. 87 
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and under a sense of the presence of God, liefore 
Him, and in Him. 

Cometh of evil, éx tod tovnpot.—l. Eu 
thym. Zig., é« rod diaBdAov. Similarly Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, Beza, Zwingle, Fritzsche, Meyer, and 
others. 2. From the rovnpéy, of evil, as a neuter.— 
The two in so far agree, as Christ uniformly traces al. 
movnpodv, or evil in the world, to the rornpds. The 
statement, however, is not to be interpreted as mean: 
ing, that the traditional mode of swearing is of tLe 
devil, but as implying that the kingdom of darkness 
has occasioned this kind of asseverations; and that 
actual evil also attaches to them, in as far as they in; 
dicate a want of reverence, a pledging of things which 
belong to God, and a kind of imprecation. 

Ver. 88. An eye for an eye, Ex. xxi. 24,—The 
right of retribution, jus takones. A general princi 
ple of law, presented here in the form of a proverb, 
and applied to a special case. This principle was 
undoubtedly introduced into the judicature, not to 
foster revenge (as de Wette imagines), but to sub. 
stitute law for private vengeance (Lev. xix. 18) 
We agree with Tholuck, that the Pharisees, in this 
instance, converted a principle of judicature into a 
rule of everyday life. But Meyer is likewise right in 
adding, that a Christian should not exact even judicial 
vengeance from his neighbor, as also appears from 
the word kp:6qvat, which follows. 

Vers. 39-42. But I say unto you, Resist not 
7G twovnp@.—Chrysostom and Theophylact refer 
this to the devil; Augustin and Calvin, to wrong; Tho- 
luck, to evil; de Wette and Meyer, to an evil person. 
The words GoTis. ce pamioes are apparently in 
favor of the latter interpretation. But, on the other 
hand, the idea of evil men scarcely applies to the va- 
rious cases afterward enumerated. We are not to 
resist—as we understand it—the evil that is in the 
world (the combination of sin and evil) :— 

1) As we encounter it in violent offenders; 
5 As we encounter it in litigious accusers ; 

3) As we encounter it in intrusive applicants 
for favors, or else slavish instruments of 
superior powers ; 

(4) As we encounter it in beggars and borrow- 

ers. 

Beggars and borrowers can scarcely be ranked 
among evil men. Hence our Lord must refer to the 
sin and evil in the world which is conquered by wise 
and Christian submission, rather than by strenuous 
resistance. In all the instances. just mentioned, we 
do not yield from weakness to the course of events, 
but voluntarily desist from our just claims in the ex- 
ercise of self-denying love. This yielding, in reality, 
constitutes true heroism, by which alone injustice 
can be conquered. To be merely passive or non-re- 
sistant were weakness; but a passiveness which 
springs from Christian principle, and has a spiritual 
object in view, is true strength and real victory. To 
present the left cheek to him who smites us on the 
right, is to return the blow in the right sense; to 
give the cloak, is to have gained the suit about the 
coat; to go two miles instead of the one that is im- 
posed on us, is to overcome the arbitrary power that 
would coerce us; to meet the wants of others, is ta 
render begging impossible; and not to turn away 
from him who would borrow, is to train him to right 
independence. 

Of course, these expressions, in their paradox 
form, must not be taken literally. The fundamental 
idea of the passage is, that Christian love must make 
ns willing to bear twice as much as the world, in its 
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iniustice, could demand. But in this case also, the 
requirements of the moral law must guide us in ap- 
plying the principle here laid down to every par- 
ticular instance (comp. the example of the Lord, 
John xviii. 22). 

Ver. 40. Kpr0fvar, litigare, to sue at law.—Xt- 
+ 6 v (coat), the under garment.—I war .ov, the more 
expensive upper garment or cloak, which was also 
used for a covering at night, and hence could not be 
relained as a pledge over night (comp. Luke vi. 29). 

Ver. 41. Compel—’Ayyapeverv, a word in- 
troduced from the Persian into the Greek and into 
rabbinical language; meaning, to compel for the pur- 
poses of transport, or for conveying messengers, in 
accordance with the postal arrangements of Cyrus, 
who authorized messengers to compel others to con- 
vey them: Herod. viii. 98.* This compulsion is men- 
tioned third, because those who did it were officially 
obliged to resort to such measures. Besides, the 
word is here used in a more general sense, referring 
to a traveller who exacts under the stress of neces- 
sity. From the above we conclude, that those men- 
tioned in the fourth example do not belong to a dif- 
ferent category, as Ewald suggests. 

Ver. 43. Thy neighbor, 7Ano lov, 427> Lev. 
xix. 18.—This passage referred in the first instance, 
as the context shows, to Jews, although ver. 34 
proves that it includes love to our neighbors gen- 
erally. The Pharisees argued, that the injunction to 
love our neighbor implied that it referred only to 
such, and that all Gentiles were to be hated. They 
went even further, and regarding those only as Jews 
who adhered to traditionalism, stigmatized as strang- 
ers not merely Gentiles, but publicans, and every one 
who shared not their peculiar views. But their 
great argument was, that every one who was not a 
Jew was an enemy, and that every enemy should be 
hated. Hence their pride and contempt of men, the 
odium generis humani. Meyer adds, that ‘the casu- 
istic tradition of the Pharisees explained the word 
‘neighbor’ as meaning friend, and inferring from it 
—perhaps in connection with Deut. xxv. 17-19 
(comp. Mal. i. 3)—that every enemy should be hated, 
—a principle, as is well known, shared also by the 
Greeks.” But we see no reason for identifying the 
system of the Pharisees with the popular prejudices 
of the Gentiles. According to Grotius, the inference 
—to hate our enemies—was derived by the Phari- 
sees from the command of God to destroy the Ca- 
naanites, etc.,—a statement which scarcely deserves 
the serious refutation of Heubner and Gerlach. The 
latter was manifestly a special theocratic injunction, 
bearing reference to the heathen institutions of the 
Canaanites, and not to the people as individuals (as 
appears from the history of Rahab). 

Ver. 44. Love your enemies,—is the princi- 
ple from which all the following directions flow. The 
expression must be taken in all its literality, and the 
injunction is universally applicable-—By his very ha- 
tred, our enemy becomes our neighbor, since his 


* (Also Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 6,17. Comp. the classical 
dictionaries sub verbo Angaria, and Tholuck, Meyer, Conant, 
and Alford ad loc. The corresponding English word for 
ayyapevew in its proper technical sense is to émpress, 1. é., 
to press or force into public service by public authority. 
The word occurs three times in the N. T., here, Matt. xxvii. 
82, and Mark xv. 21, where it is used of Simon who was im- 
pressed to bear the cross of our Saviour to Calvary. The 

ews were strongly opposed to the duty of furnishing posts 
for the hated Roman government. The émoradula, 
or billeting of the Roman soldiers and their horses on the 
Jews. was one kind of this ayyapla.—P. 8,] 
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hatred tempts us to retaliate, and leaves us no choice 
but to fall, or else to defend ourselves by the wea 
pons of love. In the latter case, cursing is met witk 
blessing ; hatred, which leads to injuries, b7 well-do. 
ing ; threatening, or calumniating in secret (érnpeds 
(ew, from énhpea, threat, contumely), and persecu- 
tion, by prayer and intercession on our part. Comp 
Cyprian, De mortalitate, and Heubner, p. 76. 

Ver. 45. That ye may be.—The expression re 
fers not merely “ to final salvation in the kingdom of 
heaven,” but means, that ye may prove yourselvea 
really the children of God, His sons, in the peculiar 
sense explained in ch. v. 9. For this constitutes 
the evidence of being “ peacemakers,” whose great 
model is Christ Himseif.—The Lord appeals to the ex- 
ample of His Father, in order to show the nature and 
universality of highest love ; while the publicans and 
tke heathen exemplify the egotism and narrow-mind- 
edness of a selfish community,—a sin of which the 
Pharisees also were guilty, and which they sought te 
invest with the halo of special sanctity. 

Ver. 46. The publicans, 7 «A @ vat, partly natives 
and partly Romans, employed in the service of the 
Roman knights who had leased the taxes of the coun. 
try. They were disliked as being the representatives 
of Roman domination, and for their rigor and exac- 
tions. The Pharisees no doubt regarded them ag 
under the ban, and in the same category as Gentiles 
(comp. Matt. xviii. 17). ? 

Ver. 47. And if ye salute.—The persons saluted 
are here designated as brethren, meaning co-relig- 
ionists. Hence the salutation indicates friendliness 
and readiness to serve.* 

Ver. 48. Be ye therefore perfect,—in the 
moral sense, perfectness being your ultimate aim. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Lord purposely makes no reference to 
pure Antinomianism, because such opposition to the 
law exposed or condemned itself. But He rends the 
veil of pretended adherence to the law under which 
traditionalism sought to hide its real Antinomianism, 
and shows how in all its essential features it is de- 
structive of the law—a hostility which at last mani- 
fested itself in all its fulness in the crucifixion of 
Christ. This tendency springs from a rigid and car- 
nal adherence to the letter, which takes away the 
symbolical import of the letter, and at the same time 
converts the law into a series of secular and external 
traditions. Traditionalism first converts the law it- 
self into traditions, and then adds its own special tra- 
ditions by way of explanation. It assumes various 
forms : externalism, which results from the spiritual 
deadness of iegalism ; perversion or detraction from 
the true import of the law, as prompted by the dic- 
tates of lust or passion; and, finally, apparent in- 
crease of rigidness resulting from egotism, fanaticism, 
and spiritual pride. Thus, what was meant to serve 
as the eternal foundation of humanity became chang: 


* Aomdonode may as well be taken, with Alford and 
others, in its literal sense. Jews did not salute Gentiles. 
as Mohammedans even now in the East do not salute Chris 
tians.—P. 8.] , 

+[Comp. Alford, Wordsworth, Whedon, and other Eng- 
lish commentators on this passage and its bearing on the 
doctrine of perfectibility or the attainability of moral per- 
fection in this life, which Alford opposes as inconsistent 
with the whole discourse, especially vers. 22, 29, 32, as well 
as with Phil. iii. 12; while Wordsworth and Whedon favor 
it, the former in the patristic sense, quoting from St. Je 
rome, the latter in the sense‘of modern Methodism.- -P. § I 
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ed into hatred of mankind—What is here said of 
Old Testament traditionalism equally applies to that 
of the medieval Church, in its relation to the Gos- 
pel. 

2. Some have difficulty in regarding Christianity 
as the genuine development of the teaching of Moses 
and of the prophets. This partly arises from the 
circumstance that, notwithstanding the express state- 
ments of the Lord, many imagine that Christ abol- 
ished the law of Moses in its substance. The state- 
ments of Paul about the abolition of the law, so far 
as its temporary form was concerned (Eph. ii. 15; 
Col. ii. 14), are similarly misinterpreted, while his 
declaration in Rom. iii. 81 is entirely overlooked. It 
is only when we learn to trace throughout all history 
a double course of tradition—one internal and ideal, 
the other external and ever lapsing into secularism— 
that we fully understand the difference and the agree- 
ment between the Old and the New Dispensation. 
Hegel, too, only knew of the external tradition, and 
assumes that Socrates and Christ died according to 
law. 

3. The positive idea underlying this section is, 
that in the doctrine of Christ the teaching of Moses 
was fulfilled and carried to its spiritual ideal. Mur- 
der, adultery, profane swearing, revenge, and the 
rancor and selfishness of party spirit, are destroyed, 
not merely in their outward manifestations, but in 
their root. In their stead, Jesus sets before us a 
holy, spiritual gentleness, a holy and spiritual mar- 
riage, a holy and spiritual oath, a holy and spiritual 
retribution, and a holy and spiritual love toward our 
neighbor. These, however, are only instances by 
which the whole law must be explained. Five are 
mentioned as being the symbolical number of liberty 
and moral development, whether for good or evil. 

4, Christ is the end and the fulfilment of the law 

-(Rom. x. 4; xiii. 10). Here, then, we have another 
picture of the life of Jesus. The Sermon on the 
Mount presents to our view the righteousness of 
Jesus in itself; here, we have it in its contrast with 
that of the Pharisees and scribes. Himself, how- 
ever, in holy meekness, stands in the background, and 
only presents to His disciples this picture, as consti- 
tuting their heavenly calling. 

5. It is strangely and sadly characteristic of the 
Church of Rome, that it should have converted these 
fulfilments of the law of Moses into so-called “ con- 
silia evangelica,” and thus declared them, (1) not 
universally binding ; (2) a directory for a species of 
higher legal righteousness,—such, for example, as 
that of the monks. Similar instances of strange— 
we had almost said, fatal—misinterpretation by the 
same Church, occur in connection with the two 
swords, Luke xxii. 38, the Lord’s Prayer, the laws 
on matrimony, etc. 

[6. Ver. 48. Be ye perfect, etc. ‘“ We who are 
created in God’s image, and restored in Christ, and 
made partakers of the divine nature in Him, are 
bound by the conditions of our creation, redemption, 
and sanctification, to endeavor to be like Him here, 
that we may have the fruition of His glorious God- 
head hereafter. Eph. iv. 1; 1 Pet.i.15; 1 John 
fi, 1.) 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The righteousness of the kingdom of heaven, and 
that of the Pharisees and scribes: 1. The former 
spiritual, from the Spirit of God; the latter worldly, 
and from the spirit of the world. 2. The former im- 


plying a state of mind ; the latter, outward and mere 
ly apparent service. 3. The former continuing 
throughout eternity; the latter passing eway with 
the world.—A living and true faith, and dead ortho 
doxy.—Antagonism between the spirit of the law 
and the mere letter of the law.—True and false tra: 
dition.—The ordinances of man an abolition of the 
commandments of God.—While pretending to make 
a “hedge” around the law (which itself was a hedge), 
the Pharisees trod down the plants in the garden of 
the Lord.—The perversions of truth which appear 
under the guise of enforcing truth—On the differ. 
ence between “ /t.is written,” and “‘ Zt has been said.” 
—“TIt has been said,” as pointing to the impure 
source of tradition. J. It has been said; but w« 
know not by whom, where, or when; 2. It has beer 
said, by religious indolence, by carnality and dead 
ness.— Jt has been said,” or the origin of tradition 
within the kingdom of God.—Our proper respect for 
what is ancient appears in proper reverence for what 
is eternal, which is at the same time both old and 
new.—The hearts of the fathers must be turned ta 
the children, then shall the hearts of the chiur>n 
also be turned to the fathers (Mal. iii. 7; Luse1. 14). 
—The word of the Lord: “ But I say untu you.”~- 
If the letter of the law were carried out to its ful’ 
length, it would consume the world, as did the fire of 
Elijah.—Christ condemning the service of the letter 
by the spirit of the letter.—Contrast between “ It has 
been said to them of old,” and “ But I say unto you.” 
1. In the one ease, it is the general unspiritual mass 
that speaks; here, it is the highest Personage—the 
Lord Himself. 2. In the former case, it has been 
said to past generations; in this, the Lord speaks to 
those around Him, 8. The former is a tradition 
from the grave; the latter, a word of life to the liv- 
ing.—The explanation given by the Lord of the com. 
mandment, Zhou shalt not kill. 1. His correction of 
traditionalism; 2. the law of the spirit—(The same 
remarks apply to our Lord’s explanation of the other 
commandments.)—The anger of passion, the way to — 
judgment and to hell.—The passion of anger appear- 
ing in reproaches.—He that judgeth set right in judg- 
ment; 1, Sudden passion set right by the dignity of 
the secular judgment-seat. 2. He who charges others 
with heresy set right by the judgment of the Church. 
8. He who condemns set right by history, or the 
prospect of condemnation.—Going to the temple, an 
admonition to reconciliation.— Going to the judge, an 
exhortation to render satisfaction.—The sanctity of 
marriage, as opposed both to concupiscence and to 
divorce.—The sacred oath under the New Covenant 
is Yea, yea; Nay, nay.—The law of retribution: 1. 
Private vengeance giving place to law; 2. vengeance 
left to the proper authorities; 38. vengeance left to 
the Lord.—Our enemy becomes our neighbor by his 
ageressions upon us, which leave us no choice but 
either to hate or to love-—Love toward our enemies 
the weapon of spiritual defence against them.—Sun- 
shine and rain preaching toleration and love-—The 
Divine rule equally over the good and the evil—Sa- 
cred meditations during sunshine.—Sacred medita- 
tions during the rain.—Party spirit only a different 
form of egotism.—Party spirit under the guise of 
sanctity: 1. So far as our own nation is concerned ; 
2. so far as our religion is concerned; 8. so far aa 
our own ecclesiastical denomination is concerned.— 
Love the bond of perfectness in spiritual life—-Te 
feel that malice is weakness leads to pity.—The chil: 
dren of the Father in heaven: 1. Like their Father 
they care for the world; 2. they bring it sunshine 
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and rain; 8. in their Father they are hid from the 
world. 

Starke :—Pharisaical legalists cannot but explain 
the law falsely.—The law is spiritual—The Gospel 
has regard to the spirit, not to the letter, 2 Cor. iii. 
6.—As one sin is more grievous than another (John 
xix, 11), so the temporal and eternal punishments of 
God also (vers. 11, 22, 24).—A genuine Christian 
will abstain from all opprobrious epithets.—AI your 
worship is vain, so long as your heart retains enmity. 
Reconciliation is more necessary than anything else. 
—God has made our forgiveness the condition of 
His, Job xlii, 8; 1 Pet. iii. 7—He who neither for- 
gives nor asks forgiveness, nor makes restitution, 
renders himself unworthy of the Lord’s table.—Let 
us not lose the season of grace.—True repentance is 
painful, but salutary.—If thine eye offend thee, ete. ; 
see Col. iii. 5.—Men like to interpret the Scriptures 
according to their corrupt inclinations—We must 
enter into the married estate in the fear of God, if 
our union is to prove happy.—lIf we suffer violence 
and bear it patiently, we shall be able to derive ad- 
vantage even from the injustice of men.—To give and 
to lend are both fruits of love, Ps. exii. 5.—Even to 
love our enemies is regarded as too difficult ; but who 
among us thinks of blessing them and of praying for 
them ?—Oh where shall we find Christians among 
these Christians ? Hos. iv. 1.—By faith we become 
the children of God, Rom. viii. 14; Gal. iii. 26. But 
love proves that we resemble our Father (1 John iii. 
10), who is love, 1 John iv. 8.—If God had not loved 
us when we were still His enemies, we should never 
have become His children, Rom. v. 8, 9; and now 
we should cease to be the children of God if we 
ceased to follow Him in love, Eph. v. 1,2—God would 
disarm our enemies by His long-suffering and by our 
kindness.—Love toward our enemies is both an evi- 
dence of sonship and a means of strengthening it, 2 
Pet. i. 10.—Let us set more by the example of God 
than by that of the world, with its hatred and callous- 
ness, Luke vi. 86.—God rewards only such virtue of 
which Himself is the beginning and the end.—God is 
willing to help all men, and His own people share the 
same mind, Rom. x. 1.—Many are ready to imitate 
God in His punitive justice, but few in His love. 

Lisco:—({The pericope v. 20-26.) Those who 
have part in the kingdom of heaven cannot rest sat- 
isfied with the righteousness which Judaism regarded 
as sufficient, and which consisted in mere legalism 
and outward morality, without regard to the mind 
and heart.—True love is the sacrifice of all sacrifices. 
—Sinful lust must die in our hearts, and purity spring 
up, ch. xviii, 8; Mark ix. 43.—Every oath is a sol- 
emn asseveration of truth, in which God is invoked 
as witness of the truth and avenger of untruth. 
Hence it always bears reference to God ; and, wheth- 
er it be in the form of witness-bearing or solemn 
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Hence it was a lying addition to the command of 
God, to say, Zhou shalt hate thine enemy.—Chvist 
says, Your Father and My Father, but never, Our 
Father; the distinction is always marked, John i, 12 
—Perfect love is perfect bliss. 

Gerlach :—The Old Testament itself contained 
the germ which was destined to burst through all] 
husks.—Luther: Thinkest thou that God refers only 
to thy fist when He says, “Thou shalt not kill”? 
Whosoever does not love is a murderer, 1 Jobn iii 
15.—Every one of us is on his way to the J.adge, 
without knowing how long the road may be.—-The 
heart belongs to God, it is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost. Who would'not be afraid to commit adultery 
in a temple made of stone ? and shall we not be afraic 
to do it in our hearts? *—Chrysostom: Have you 
noticed how many steps He has gone up, and how 
He has now placed us on the very summit of virtue ? 
Look back! The first step upward was to do no 
wrong to our neighbor; the second, not to reward 
evil for evil, if he had done us wrong; the third, not 
to revile him, but to remain silent ; the fourth, to offer 
our persons in order to take wrong; the fifth, +o offer _ 
more than the offender demands ; the sixth, nc. to hate 
him who had done us wrong; the seventh, cven to 
love him; the eighth, to do him good; the ninth, te 
entreat God for him. Do you now perceive the ful 
height of Christian virtue ?—Every further explana 
tion of His requirements on the part of God is based 
on a fresh manifestation of His holy character and 
love. 

Heubner :—If you are angry with a child of your 
Father, how can you venture to approach the Father ? 
Pericope for the 6th Sunday after Trinity: False and 
true righteousness: 1. their character; 2. their mani- 
festations ; 8. their effects—Spener’s sermon on this 
text preached at Frankfort, a. p. 1669.—‘ Thou hast 
cleft my heart in twain. Oh! throw away the worser 
part of it, and live the purer with the other half:” 
Shakspeare (Hamlet, iii. 4)—Not to resist, does not 
mean to submit patiently and passively to all aggres- 
sions, but not to meet evil by evil—Harms: The 
close connection between love to our neighbor and 
true religion. [1. Love to our neighbor is one of the 
grounds of true religion, and leads to it. 2. Love 
to our neighbor is part of true religion, and belongs 
to it. 8. Love to our neighbor is a consequence of 
true religion. ]+—Marheineke : What that righteous- 
ness is which excels the righteousness of the Phari- 
sees and scribes: 1. Love to the commandment, yet 
not disjoined from love to God; 2. love to God, yet 
not disjoined from love to man; 3. love to man, yet 
not disjoined from love to our neighbor.—NSchlezer 
macher (Sermons, vol. iv.): What the Lord would 
have us to learn from these words, especially with 
reference to united worship and service. —Kniewel: 
The righteousness of the Pharisees (its character ; 


promise, it is always an act of worship.—True love ; how to avoid it). 


must bear and submit, and thus prevail. But this 
does not imply that we are not allowed to seek assis- 


tance‘or protection from magistrates or judges, who | 
are instituted by God for that very purpose (Rom. ! 


xiii, 4),—There is in these commandments of Christ 
a progression from what is easier to what is more 
difficult.—To love our enemies was commanded even 
fo ‘he Old Testament, Ex. xxiii. 4,5; Prov. xxv. 21. 


| * [This sentence should he credited to Starke, from whom 


Otto von Gerlach (ad Iatt y. 28) almost literally borrowed 
't. Starke remarks on Matt. v. 28 (N. T., vol. i., p. 187): 
‘Man scheuet sich vor den Augen der Menschen wn einer 
steinernen Kirche einen dusserlichen Ehebruch eu bege 
hen; und scheuet sich nicht vor Gottes Augen viel Khe: 
britche im Tempel seines Herzens zu begehen.”—P. 8.] 

+ [Omitted in the third edition, but ~etained here from 
the transl. of the first.—P. 8.] 


CHAP. VI. 1-18. 12 


3. Christianity and Pharisaism in their relation to the great virtues of the law; :r, three exampus fron 
life, shewing the perversions of the Pharisees and Scribes, and the spiritual elevation of true Chris 
tianity, 


Cuaprer VI. 1-18. 


False Spirituality of Traditionalism. 


1 Take heed that ye do not your alms [righteousness]! before men, to be seen of [by | 
them: otherwise ye kave no reward of your Father which [who] is in heaven. 
2 Therefore, when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the 
hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, that they may have glory of men. 
3 Verily I say unto you, They have [all]* their reward. But when thou doest alms, let 
4 not thy left hand know what thy mght hand doeth: That thine alms may be in secret : 
and thy Father which seeth in secret Himself shall reward thee openly.’ 
5 And when thou prayest,* thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are: for they love to 
pray standing in the synagogues and in the corners of the streets, that they may be 
6 seen of [by] men. Verily I say unto you, They have [all] their reward. But thou, 
when thou prayest, enter into thy closet; and, when thou hast shut thy door, pray te 
thy Father which [who] is in secret; and thy Father which [who] seeth in secret shall 
7 reward thee openly.’ But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do: 
8 for they think that they shall be heard for their much speaking. Be not ye therefors 
like unto them: for your Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye asix 
9 him. After this manner therefore pray ye: 
10 Our Father which [who] art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done in earth, as 2 2s in heaven [lit.: as in heaven, so also on 
12 earth]. Give us this day our daily ® bread. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive’ 
13 our debtors. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil: For thine is 
14 the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen.’ For if ye forgive men 
15 their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you: But if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses. 
16 Moreover when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance: for they 
disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto men to fast. Verily I say unto you, 
17 They have [all] their reward. But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash 
18 thy face; That thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto thy Father which [who] is in 
secret: and thy Father which [who] seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.® 


1 Ver. 1.—{ Teawtus rec.: ehenuoctynv. But Dr. Lange translates: Hure Gerechtigheit, your righteousness, adopting 
Bixatoovyny as the correct reading, which is much better authenticated, and preferred by the principal editors of the 
@reek text. Sce the critical apparatus in Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, and Tregelles, also Green: Devel- 
oped Criticism, p. 8.—P. 8.] : \ 

2 Ver. 2.—[The full force of & 7 € Xovcx is not given in the E. V., but in the German: ste haben dahin, i. ¢., they have 
their reward in full, they have received all of it, and need not expect any more. See the Greek dict. sub aréxw.—P, S.] 

3 Ver. 4.—€v TH pavep@ (openly) are omitted in Cod. B. D. Z., etc. [and in Lange's version]. 

4 Ver. 5.—Teat. rec.: bray mposevxn. [But the plural tpocedx node, ye pray, and ovk eoeobe, ye shall not be, is 
well sustained and adopted by Dr. Lange. —P. 8.] 

5 Ver. 6.—Openly is better sustained here (E. K. L., ete.) than in ver. 4. 

6 Ver. 11.-{“ Daily bread,” or “tdégliches Brot,” is a free but substantially correct and generally intelligible transla- 
tion of &ptos ém10vc 105, and very properly retained by Dr. Lange from Luther's version, with which here the Author, 
English and all other English versions Tyndale, Cranmer, and Geneva) correspond, except Wiclif, who renders: breed 
ouir other substaunce, and the Romish V. of Rheims and Douay, which follows the Vulgate and renders: swpersubstans 
tial bread. Daily is also found in the Ztala of the second century (panem nostrum quotidianwm) in the Vulgata in Luke 
xi. 3 (but not in Matt. vi. 11, where the Vulgate reads swpersubstantialem), and in most of the modern European yer- 
sions. the French (pain guotidien), the Dutch (dagelicks Broot), the Italian of Diodati (pane cotéd¥ano). The only other 
translation which is admissible and gives good sense, is that of the Peschito: “our needful bread” (comp. Murdeck’s 
* transl. of the Peschito, New York, 1852), or bread swited to owr nature, or as others modify it: bread necessary for our 
subsistence, sufficient. This is the explanation of Origen, Chrysost., Theophyl., Beza, Tholuck, Ewald, Arnoldi, and 
smounts in meaning to the same as the more popular translation ‘*datly bread.” ‘Whe precarious etymology and explanation 
now in vogue and adopted by such eminent biblical philologists as Winer in his Grammar of the N, T., and Fritzsche and 
Meyer in their Com. on Matthew, derives és.ovc1os from émévat, after the form of the fem. part. émiovca se. 7uépa 
‘dies crastinus), and would thus make us pray to-day for the bread which we may need to-morrow. But this, as Lange 
tin the Com ), Alford and others observe, is evidently inconsistent with the Saviour’s warning in ver. 34, and as Conant re- 
marksin a idicious note ad loc., would make us pray for an absurdity, since we have no need to-day of to-morrow’s 
‘read: “Taking the word bread in the literal sense (as sustenance for the body), the only thing we can ask, without 8 
manifest absurdi‘y, is bread sufficient for the day, or daily bread.” Saimasius made the same objection, and aske? 
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“Quid est ineptius, quam panem crastini diei nobis quotidie postulare?” Schittgen quotes passages from the Rablig 
which show that cyen among the most pious of the Jews it was not customary to pray for the things of the morrow A. 


ém.ovs.os is found only here and in the parallel passage, Luke xi. 3, but in no other Greek writings, its meaning canna: 
be ascertained from usage, nor from etymology alone. Meyer, however, admits that értovatos muy be derived from the 
noun ovola (or from the fem. participle of eivai, a8 mapovoia, weToucia). The objection that then it would be émovatos 
instead of évovctos, is not decisive, since we have €romtos (visible), and the poetic form énionrus 3 comp. also émlopKos 
(from dpKos), értoupos (from odpos), émidydoos, seven and a half, sesguioctavus (from & ydoos). Nor does ovata 
enly mean existence and essence, but also substance, property, subsistence; comp. Luke xy. 12: 7d émiBadAAov Mepos THs 
ovdclas, the portion of goods that fulleth to me, der zufullende Theil des Vermogens. And even if we take ovcia in the 
ense of existence, ériovc.os might still be explained: needful or sufficient for our ewistence. Jos. Mede observes that 
the petition may be thus paraphrased: Tov &prov quay, wh TEptLovd toy (not abundant or superfluous), GAAG TOs 
é€ovgroy (but sufficient) 5ds july ohuepov. He identifies the apros émsovo1os with the lehem huki in Agur’s 
pray or, Prov. xxx. 8, and derives this petition from it. So Lange in Com.—Bread, like the Hebrew omd “ is a synec 


doche for everything necessary to sustain life, comp. Gen. xliii. 25, 31, 84.—P. 8.] 

7 Ver, 12.—Teat. rec. ; adblewev, which is sufficiently sustained. For apjkamey are Cod. B. Z. and ancient fathers 
Perhaps it arose from liturgical arrangements (the reconciliation of men before the holy communion). 

8 Ver. 18.—The doxology [from: “ Yor Thine—Amen”] is omitted in B D. Z., ete. [Alford ad Joc. says: “The doa 
ology must on every ground of sound criticism be omitted. ... We find absolutely no trace of it in early times, in an 


family of MSS. or in any expositions ” 
it, though on subjective grounds. 


primitive habit of the Christians in praying the Lord’s Prayer. 


But on the other band the Peschito already has it, and Stier eloquently defen 
It was probably inserted in the beginning of the 4th century from the liturgies and the 


Comp. Com. below.—P. 8.] 


9 Ver. 18,—€v T@ Pavep@ is omitted in many Codd., as in ver. 4. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Having exposed the corruptions of doctrine, our 
Lord exhibits those of religious life under three ex- 
amples, which present the three great forms in which 
the self-righteousness and hypocrisy of the Pharisees 
and scribes manifested itself. ‘hey were, alms-giv- 
ing, prayer, and fasting. These were the three 
principal manifestations of practical piety among the 
Jews (Tobias xii. 8,9; xiv. 10; Judith iv. 9; Sirach 
xsix. 11), and were abused by the Pharisees to ex- 
hibit their superior piety.* The Church of Rome 
still designates them as good works in a pre-eminent 
sense. The Pharisees imagined that they had reach- 
ed the highest eminence in these three phases of 
spiritual life, which mark a right relationship toward 
our neighbor (alms-ziving), toward God (prayer), and 
toward ourselves (fasting); while their spirit of bond- 
age and hypocrisy entirely destroyed the spiritual 
character of these works, and morally placed them on 
a level with the saddest and most sinful perversions 
of the heathen. 

Ver. 1. Your righteousness [not: your alms]. 
—We read Sikatootyny, and not éAenuocvyny, 
with Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and others, 
according to Codd. B. D., ete. Righteousness, MP IX , 
is upright and pious conduct generally. Thus we 
have in the first verse a description of righteousness 
generally, which afterward is followed by a statement 
of the threefold manifestation of that righteousness. 
The reward with our Father who is in heaven (Matt. 
xxv. 31, ete.) is mentioned in opposition to that 
which the Pharisees arrogated to themselves, or to 
the outward acknowledgment which they claimed 
from men. 

Ver, 2. When thou doest alms, do not sound 
a trumpet before thee.—A figurative expression, 
meaning, to attract attention. So Theophylact and 
many other commentators. Calovius, Wolf, Puulus, 
etc., understand it literally, that the Pharisees gath- 
ered the poor together by sounding a trumpet. Oth- 
ers connect it with the modern custom of beggars in 
the East, who blow the trumpet before him from 


* Even in Tobias iv. 11, 12, alms are represented as right- 
eousn 6s before God, and as the means of obtaining forgive- 
ness. In the ancient Church they were regarded as means 
of indilyence. Comp. the Sermons of Leo the Great. Sce 
Wenbner, p 78 


whom they ask alms (Henneberg). Lastly, some 
refer it to the clinking of the money in the chest, 
which is supposed to have been shaped like a trum. 
pet. Manifestly the metaphorical interpretation alone 
is correct.—In the synagogues the alms were collect. 
ed; on the streets the benevolent were accosted by 
beggars. These additions, then, only indicate the 
occasion. The emphasis rests on the uy caAtions. 
—They have their reward—Arnéyovctr, 
they have it in full, or have wholly received their re- 
ward [and will get no more]. The only thing they 
wished was the praise of the multitude; and that 
they have got in all its vanity—The expression 
bmoxpitns occurs frequently in the Gospels, as in 
ver. 16, vii. 16, and in other places. The verb izo- 
kpiveo Oa (Luke xx. 20) has much the same significa- 
tion aS aroxpivecOa, to answer, but probably to 
answer under a mask, to play the actor, to feign. 
“Tn the New Testament it is applied to a form of 
religion, where the reality is awanting.” 

Ver. 3. Let not thy left hand know.—“ Not 
a parsimonious counting of the money from the right 
hand into the left (Paulus, de Wette), nor a search- 
ing to take away again with the left hand (Luther); 
but complete modesty, secret and noiseless giving, 
metaphorically expressed (Chrysostom).” . Gerlach ; 
“Tf the left hand does not know what the right hand 
does, neither is the soul which animates both con- 
scious of it.” We can find no sense in this explana. 
tion, and prefer his quotation of an Eastern proverb: 
“Tf thou doest any good, cast it into the sea: if the 
fish shall not know it, the Lord knows it.” *—He 
who sees in secret, or who is ever present. Aitdés, 
He. You are not to take your own reward: He will 
give it you. A reward of grace this, in the kingdom 
of God. 

Ver. 5. And when ye pray.—On many grounds 
we prefer the plural instead of the singular (see Lach 
mann, etc.).—They love to pray. Their position 
in prayer is a matter of reflection and of choice, and 
they love it so.—Standing. “The Jews orayed 
standing with their face toward the temple, or .oward 
the most holy place,—1 Sam. i. 26;'1 Kings vii. 22; 
Mark xi. 25; Luke xviii. 11; Lightfoot, Ho-e, 292° 
sq.—or else kneeling, or prostrate on the earth.’— 
Meyer. But the word éoréres indicates a conscious 


* 1" Thust du was Gutes, so wirf es ins Meer, 
Weiss es der Fisch nicht, so weiss es der herr "} 
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and ostentatious assumption of the posture; comp. 
Luke xviii. 11, 6 @apicaios ota0eis—In the cor- 
ners, €v tais ywviais. The Pharisees probably took 
care that the hour fixed for prayer should overtake 
them at a cross-road or the corner of a street, in or- 
der to afford them the desired opportunity of per- 
forming their devotions in the most public places. 

Ver. 6. Into thy closet, cis 7) rayetdy cov.— 
The room specially used for prayer was called s7e- 
pgov, the Alijah, on the house-top. Vitringa, Syn. 
151. Although this apartment is not exclusively 
here referred to, there is evidently an allusion to it, 
as being pre-eminently “the closet” of a Jew when 
engaged in devotional exercises. The antithesis be- 
tween “ the closet,” and “ the synagogue and corners 
of streets,” is manifest. Of course, the passage is 
not aimed against public prayer. As Theophylact has 
it: 6 Témos ov BAdmTel, GAN 6 Tpdmos, Kal 6 oKdmoS 
[it is not the place which hurts, but the manner and 
the aim]. All display should be avoided in devo- 
tion: He who addresses God must be wholly en- 
grossed with thoughts of his own wants, and of Him 
whose grace he entreats. Such abstraction will con- 
vert the most public place into a rauetov. The met- 
aphorical expression, cAceloas thy Otpay, also refers 
to the latent desire of gaining the applause of men. 

Ver. 7. Use not vain repetitions, u) Bar- 
ToAoynonte.—Another perversion of prayer 
closely connected with the former, and implying an 
attempt to gain merit before God by superstitious 
practices, just as the former abuse was intended to 
gain merit with men. Battodoyeiy occurs very 
rarely in classical writers (Simplic. ad Epict. p. 340). 
Tt has been variously derived from Battus, the name 
of a king who stammered, or from Battus, a poet 
whose compositions were full of tautologies, or from 
e772, Job xi. 3. Probably it is, as Hesychius sug- 
gests, an onomatopoéticon, after the analogy of 
Barrapi¢ew,—an imitation of stammering, and then 
of garrulity. The explanation of its meaning is fur- 
nished by the expression, much speaking, modv- 
Aoyia, which follows. These vain repetitions of the 
heathen are alluded to in 1 Kings xviii. 26; Terent. 
Heautont. v. 1.—On the vain repetitions of the Jews, 
see Matt. xxiii. 14; Sir. vii. 14; Wetstein, Schott- 
gen, and others;—on those of the Mohammedans, 
Hottinger, Hist. Hecles. vii. ad Lectorem.—The vain 
repetitions of the medieval Church (Gieseler, Kir- 
shergesch. ii. 1. p. 294), and of some mudern sects, 
are well known. 

It is worthy of notice, that Christ ranks benefi- 
cence and fasting along with prayer as religious 
actions, and as the evidence of practical piety. This 
implies, that almsgiving and fasting are the neces- 
sary accompaniment and manifestation of true pray- 
er, which, so to speak, stands intermediate between 
them ; the spirit of prayer being reflected in attention 
to the wants of our indigent brethren, and to those 
of our own inner life. The inferences from this are, 
1. that almsgiving, in the spiritual sense, does not 
merely consist in care for the temporal wants of the 
poor, by the instrumentality of established boards 
and committees, but must take form after the ex- 
ample which the Lord Himself gave when He relieved 
the wants of the needy ; 2. that religious fasting can- 
not be reduced merely to principles of temperance, 
sobriety, and order, but forms a distinct and special 
exercise, which, however, must be reserved for spe- 
cial eras in our lives, or for seasons of peculiar expe- 
rience. ‘ 

Vers, 9-12. The Lord’s Prayer.— General Ke- 


marks.—In this prayer our Lord shows His disciples 
how an infinite variety of wants and requests can be 
compressed into a few humble petitions. It em. 
bodies every possible desire of a praying heart, a 
whole world of spiritual requirements, yet all in the 
most simple, condensed, and humble form, re. 
sembling in this respect a pearl on which the light 
of heaven plays. It expresses and combines, in the 
best order, every Divine promise, every human sor. 
row and want, and every Christian aspiration for the 
good of others. In the opening address we have 
Theism in its purest manifestation, which ever owna 
and recognises the God of heaven as our Father. 
From the three first petitions, m their :clation to 
the succeeding ones, we learn wat mar vaust not be 
bent on entreating God merely for that which affecte 
himself, but that his spiritual well-being will be pro- 
moted by self-surrender to God, and by primarily 
seeking that which pertains to His kingdom. 

The Lord’s Prayer is commonly arranged inte 
three parts—the preface, the petitions, and the con 
clusion (see Luther’s Smaller Catechism, the Heidel- 
berg Cat., qu. 120 sqq., and the Westminster Cats.), 
Then follows the arrangement of the separate 
petitions. Bengel: Petita sunt septem, que wniversa 
dividuntur in duas partes. Prior continet tria pri- 
ora, Patrem spectantia: tuum, tuum, tua ; posterior 
quatuor reliqua, nos spectantia.—Olshausen ;: “* View- 
ed as a whole, the prayer contains only one idea, even 
deep longing after the kingdom of God, which forms 
the substance of all the prayers of the children of 
God (for whose behoof Christ here gives us a model). 
But this one idea is set forth under a twofold aspect. 
In the first three petitions it is presented to us in the 
light of God’s relation to men, exhibiting the king- 
dom of God absolutely and in its perfectness,—the 
final aim of God betng always the burden of the be- 
liever’s desire. The four succeeding petitions, on 
the other hand, bear reference to the obstacles in the 
way of the kingdom of heaven, and present this 
spiritual longing of the children of God in the light 
of the existing relation between man and God, 
Hence it is th.st in the first part of the Lord’s Prayer 
the infinite riches of God are unfolded :— 


Hallowed be 7hy name; 
Thy kingdom come ; 
Thy will be done; 


While in the second part, the poverty of men i 
brought to view: 


Give ws this day our daily bread; 
Forgive us our debts ; 

Lead us not into temptation ; 
Deliver us from evil. 


Lastly, the rich doxology expresses the certain hope 
that our prayers shall be heard, in view of the char- 
acter of God, who, being Himself the highest good, 
will also bring to pass the highest good, even His 
own kingdom. The Lord’s Prayer is, at the sama 
time, the utterance of the desires of individual be 
lievers, although the plural number in the petitions 
indicates their feeling of fellowship with others, and 
that of the aspirations of mankind generally. Ex 
pressing as itdoes the inmost feelings and wants of 
humanity, and the relation between God and sinf 
man, it both meets the requirements of all, and satis 
fies the desires of the individual, provided his be a 
life of faith, Every special request not directly con 
nected with things that pass away, but bearing on 
what is eternal, is included and implied in the J.ord’a 
Prayer.”—De Wette: ‘The sacred number of these 
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petitions—seven—indicates that they exhaust every 
religious want. In the first three petitions, the soul 
rises directly to God; in the three following, we have 
the hinderances to these aspirations—from a feeling 
of dependence upon what is earthly, and from a con- 
flict with sin; while the last petition sets before us 
the solution of all these difliculties.”—Somewhat 
better Meyer: “ Having risen to what forms the 
highest and holiest object of believers, the soul is 
engrossed with its character (first petition), its grand 

pose (second petition), and its moral condition 
fthird petition); in the fourth petition, the children 


of God humble themselves under the cunscioumess of 
their dependence upon Divine mercy even in tem 
poral matters, but much more in spiritual things, 
since that which, according to the first portion of 
this prayer, constituted the burden of desire, can 
only be realized by forgiveness (fifth petition), by 
gracious guidance (sixth petition), and deliverance 
from the power of the devil (seventh petition).”— 
Stier (i. 198) draws a parallel between the two tables 
of the Decalogue and the two sections of the Lord’s 
Prayer.—Weber (Lat. Programme quoted by Tho 
luck, p. 860) suggests the following outline :— 


TIpdAoyos. Adyos. *Ezidoyos. 
Evxal. Airhuara, 
1. Tdrep. 1, GyiacOAtrw 7d bvoud| 1. Tov &prov judy, K.7.A. | 1. 671 cot éorw h Bose 
cou. Acia. 
2. juadv. 2. erdérw % Bacirela cov. | 2. Kal &pes Hiv, K.7.A. %. ood éotw f Sbvapts 


3. yevnOntw Td Oé€Anud 
gov, K.T.A. 


8. 6 ev Tots ovpavois. 


Tholuck: “ The attentive reader, who has otherwise 
learned the doctrine of the Trinity, will find a dis- 
tirct reference to it in the arrangement of this pray- 
er. The first petition in each of the first and second 
portions of the prayer, refers to God as the Creator 
and Preserver; the second, to God the Redeemer; 
and the third, to God the Holy Spirit.” —Devotion to 
God, and acceptance of His gifts are contrasted in 


1. Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

®. Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be com- 
forted. 

$ Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 


4, Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness; fur they shall be filled. 

5, Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 

6 Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 


%. Blessed are the peacemakers, ete, 


It has been remarked, that the Lord Jesus simply 
taught His disciples to pray, “ Forgive s our debts,” 
but could not Himself have offered that petition 
(comp. Tholuck, p. 875). If we take it literally, 
this is, of course, true; though we must always bear 
in minu, that in the depth of His human sympathy, 
Christ felt more than any other the sins of human- 
ity, and that He entreated their forgiveness as that 
of a debt due by the whole family of man. 

Ver. 9. After this manner therefore pray 
ye.—According to Schleiermacher, Olshausen, de 
Wette, and Neander, Christ taught His disciples the 
Lord’s Prayer, not on this, but on a later occasion 
(Luke xi. 1). Tholuck and Stier hold that the Lord’s 
Prayer was, so to speak, twice taught : the first time 
ag an example how to pray without vain repetitions ; 
the second time, when His disciples expressly asked 
Him, “‘ Lord, teach us to pray.” But this explana- 

‘tion is forced, and at variance with Christ’s ordinary 
mode of instruction, which was always in the first 
place directed to the disciples, and then to the peo- 
ple. But if we cali up before our minds that inner 
circle to which the Sermon on the Mount was first 
addressed, we can readily understand how the disci- 
ples would on that occasion proffer such a request. 
After this manner, o #7 ws.—In what respect oi- 
tws? Grotius: in hunc sensum. Calovius, Maldonatus, 
Fritzsche, Tholuck, Meyer: in this manner, 1. e., thus 
bricty De Wette: in these words, as a formula of 


8. Kal uh eloeveynns uas, | 8. cod eorw fh ddéa. 


K.T.A. i 


| 


the Lord’s Prayer. 1. Devotion to His name, to H.a 
kingdom, and to His will ; heaven, heaven and earth, 
earth: the place of His manifestation. 2. Accept 
ance of His gifts in reference to the precent, the 
past, and the future-—We place in parallel columns 
the seven petitions and the seven beatitudes, to ex. 
hibit their internal agreement :— 


—Hallowed be Thy name (the name of God our riches, 
opening to us the kingdom of heaven). 

—Thy kingdum come (and with it comes heavenly comfort 
to our hearts). 

—Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven (meekness, 
the characteristic of heaven, the outstanding feature of 
the new earth). 

—Give us this day our daily bread (which above all includes 
the Bread of life, John vi.). 

—And forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors. 

—And lead us not into temptation (grant us victory in our 
hearts). 

—But deliver us from evil (grant victory over the world). 


prayer. We may call it a formula, provided we re- 
member that its leading characteristic is to be free 
from moAvAoyia and formality, and that in briefest 
form it bodies forth the deepest and the fullest 
thoughts and feelings. And as, in the present case, 
contents and form agree in this respect, the word 
oftws refers equally to the rich vein of thought, and 
to the concise brevity of form in this prayer.* 


*[Among British and American commentators those - 
belonging to the Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist, 
Baptist, and other non-Episcopal denominations general- 
ly maintain that the Lord’s Prayer was intended not as a 
formula to be literally and invariably used, although it is 
undoubtedly very proper to use it within certain limits, but 
as a general pattern rather for all our prayers, private and 
public. See Henry, Barnes, Alexander, Owen, Jacobus, 
Whedon, Nast ad Matt. vi. 9. Episcopalian commentators 
differ like the Germans. Dr. Alford (a liberal Anglican 
says: “It is very improbable that the prayer was veeanica 
in the very earliest times as a set form delivered for liturgical 
use by our Lord. The variations of tas Guaptias que v’ 
kat yap avtol aplouey navtl dpelAovti iuiv, and Td 
Ka?’ 7uépav in Luke, for the corresponding clauses in our 
text, however unimportant in themselves, have been res 
garded as fatal to the supposition of its being used liturgical- 
ly at the time when these Gospels were written. It must 
be confessed that we find very few traces of such use in ear- 
ly times.” Dr. Wordsworth (conservative Anglican) on the 
other hand remarks ad Matt. vi.9: “Our Lord here, by 
this prayer (comp. the Benediction, Num. vi. 23; Deut. 
xxvi, 13) authorizes forms of prayer (and adopts petitiong 
already in use in Forms of Prayer among the Jews), and de- 
livers a particular form of prayer to be used, and to serve 
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Or the resemblance between this prayer and 
other Jewish prayers, comp. Heubuer (p. 87), Tho- 
luck, and de Wette. ‘It derogates in no way from 
the Lord’s Prayer, that to a certain extent it em- 
bodies ideas expressed in other Jewish prayers, since 
it was not a mere repetition of these forms. . Nay, in 
the cireumstances, it would have been surprising if 
every such allusion had been avoided. But Wetstein 
goes much too far in maintaining, ‘tota hee oratio 
ex formulis Hebreeorum concinnata est.’ After Light- 
foot, Schéttgen, Wetstein, Drusius, Vitringa, Witsius, 
and Surenhusius have laid under requisition every 
conceivable parallel passage, even from much later 
Jewish prayer books, the result of their learning and 
industry shows that only the first two petitions of 
the Lord’s prayer contain what, after all, amounts to 
no more than allusions to well-known Old Testament 
or Messianic ideas and expressions. Besides, it is 
quite possible that the Jews may have borrowed 
even these from the Lord’s Prayer.” De Wette.—Nor 
should it be forgotten that the characteristic features 
of this prayer consist in the brevity and distinctness 
of its petitions, in their order and succession, and 
lastly, in their fulness and comprehensiveness. 

With reference to the criticism of the ¢ezt, Ols- 
hausen remarks: “The doxology at the close is un- 
doubtedly of later origin, and added for liturgical 
purposes. It first appears in the Constit. Apost., 
where it reads, 6T: gov éorw 4 BactdAsia cis aiwvas. 
*Aunv. But its meaning is so deep and so much in 
accordance with the spirit of the prayer, that it must 
have originated at a period when the genuine spirit 
of the apostolic Church still prevailed. It is want- 
ing in Codd. B. D. L. (Z.), and in many others, as 
shown by Griesbach. But it occurs already in the 
Peshito, where, however, it may be an interpolation. 
Similarly the petitions, yevnOjtw +h OéAnud cou ws 
ev ovpavG Kad em) (THs) vijs, and GAAG pica Huds ard 
700 moyvnpov, are wanting in the text of Luke. They 
are not found in B. and L., nor do they occur in the 
oldest of the Fathers—such as Origen, who expressly 
mentions the omission, But it does not follow that 
they are spurious in the prayer as given by Matthew. 
In all likelihood, Luke simply abbreviated ‘the ac- 
count.” Similarly, some read only wdrep in the 
opening address.—On the transposition of the second 
and third petitions in Tertullian, see Dr. Nitzsch in 
the “ Studien und Kritiken” for 1830, iv. 846. 

After Augustine and Luther, the nwmber of the 
petitions has been fixed at seven. But Chrysostom, 
and after him the Reformed Churches, enumerate 
only siz. It cannot be denied that the petition, ‘‘ De- 
liver us from evil,” expresses more than that, “ Lead 
us not into temptation ;” and in this respect it may 


as a pattern for the subject and order of our desires and pray- 
ers, and therefore as a guide for our practice.”—There is truth 
here on both sides. This matchless prayer was undoubtedly 
given both as a form to be rightly, @. ¢., devoutly and reve- 
rently used on all proper occasions (comp. the A«e«yeTe 
In Luke xi. 2), and as a model for all other prayers. The for- 
mer abuse of the Lord’s Prayer as an empty formula oft re- 
peated without devotion and profit in the Roman Church 
(bence Luther called it the greatest martyr), led some sec- 
tions of Protestantism to the opposite extreme of neglect of 
this shortest and richest, simplest and deepest of all prayers 
sver uttered by man or angel, the perfect model prayer 
which could only proceed from the lips of tke Son of God. 
Dr. Thomas Scott bas hit the right medinm it the following 
note: “It may often be [better: it undoubtedly ts] proper 
tu use the very words, but it is not always necessary; for 
we do not find tbat the apostles thus usod it: but we onght 
always to pray after the manner of it, that is, with that re- 
rorence, humility, seriousness, confidence in God, zeal for 
His glory, love to mankind, submission, and moderation in 
temporal, andveartiestness about spiritual things, which it in- 
sulcates: avoiding vain repetitions, and using grave and 


be regarded as a separate petition. On the other 
hand, however, it must not be overlooked, that the 
word &@AAa connects the two parts of one and tha 
same petition.* Besides, symbolically, we should 
expect to find the number six rather than seven—the 
former being expressive of mental labor, the latter o 
holy rest. Viewed as a sacred number, six is always 
followed by a seven, which sums up the whole; just 
as in this case the six petitions are summed up in 
the doxology, or originally in the close of the sixth 
petition, or in the continuous inward prayer of be- 
lievers,—concerning which Luther rightly says, ‘‘ The 
Christian prays a never-ending Lord’s prayer.” 

Ver. 9. Our Father, rérep 74 @v.—Although 
the spiritual experience of adoption sprung from the 
atoning death of Christ on the cross, it was from the 
first implied in Christ’s message of reconciliation. — 
Who art in the heavens, é¢v trois otpavois. 
The words show the infinite difference between this 
and every other human relationship of a similar kind ; 
Our Father in heaven ; not a weak, helpless, earth. 
ly parent (comp. ch. vii. 11; Eph. iii. 15; iv. 6), 
The expression also indicates the place where the 
glory of God dwelleth (Isa. Ixvi. 1; Acts vil. 65, 56, 
etc.), but without the limitations of the Old Testa. 
ment—not in heaven, but in the heavens. Finally, it 
is both a symbol of the contrast between the glory, 
the purity, the infinitude, and the unchangeableness 
of heaven and this world, and of the riches of God, 
and the source whence the kingdom of heaven de 
scended upon earth. 

Thy name.—tThe expression refers neither to His 
Divine being, nor to His perfections; as in that case 
the petition, ‘‘ Hallowed be Thy name,” would be un- 
intelligible. What zs holy cannot be made holy. 
The “name of God” is the impress of His being 
upon the human mind, the manifestation of His be 
ing in the world ; hence nearly equivalent to religion ° 
as based upon Divine revelation. Comp. 1 Pet. iii, 
15: ‘“Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts.” 

Ver. 10. Thy kingdom.—The kingdom of hea- 
ven. As Christ announces and introduces the king- 
dom of heaven, so His people are to pray for, and to 
anticipate it. The import of the expression, “ king: 
dom of heaven,” appears, 1. from its contrast to the 
symbolical kingdom of heaven under the O. T. the 
ocracy; 2. fromits contrast to the kingdom of dark- 
ness. Other explanations: The spread of Christian: 
ity (Kuinoel); the victorious development of the 
Christian Church (Tholuck). But these are only in- 
dividual phases; the grand fact is the kingdom of 
heaven in its spiritual reality, which includes both 
time and eternity.+ 

As in heaven,—4. ¢., in absolute purity and per 
fectness, as apparent in the obedience of the angels. 


comprehensive expressions.” Comp. also the remarks of 
Ad. Clarke, and Dr. D. Brown ad loc.—P. 8.] 


* [Alford takes asimilar view: “@AAd must not be takeu 


as equivalent to ei d¢ uh, gq. d. ‘but if thow dost, deliver} 
ete.; but is rather the opposition to the former clause, and 
forms in this sense but one petition with it‘ bring ws nol 
into conflict with evil, but rather deliver (rid) us Ax a 
altogether.’ In another view, however, as expressii¢ the 
deep desire of all Christian hearts to be delivered fro. al 


ewil.. . these words form a seyenth and most affeeting peti. 
tion, reaching far beyond the last.” So also D. Brown ad 
loc.—P. 8.] 


+ (Alford; “‘Tuy xrnapom’ here is the fulness of the 
accomplishment of the kingdom of God, so ofte spoken of 
in prophetic Scripture; and by implication all that process 
of events which lead to that accomplishment. Meyer in ob: 
jecting to all ecclesiastical and spiritual meanings of ‘Thy 
kingdom, forgets that the one for which he contends exciu 
sively, the Mexstunic kingdom, does in fact include or im 
ply them all.”"—P. 8.] 
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Ver. 11. Our daily bread,—i pros, like ene ; 
the reyuirements of daily life—Todv ériodtcator 
occurs again in Luke xi. 38, but nowhere else. Ex- 
planations:—1. The nourishment necessary for sub- 
sistence, odcia. So Origen and many others. ‘“ This 
explanation [says Meyer] has led to the inaccurate 
rendering, ‘daily bread’ (the Vulgate, Chrysostom, 
Luther, ete.).” Meyer objects that oicia does not 
mean subsistence, but being or existence. But surely 
the subsistence of a man consists in the preservation 
of his human being. 2. Jerome and Zwingli: “‘ Hpiw- 
sion, hoc est supersubstantialem petamus, plus de ani- 
me cibo, quam corporis solliciti.” Of course it were 
a mistake to apply the passage, with Olshausen and 
some of the Fathers, to spiritual nourishment exclu- 
sively, or even to the Eucharist. Manifestly, our 
Lord alludes to daily bread—only not to merely ma- 
terial bread, destined for the sensuous part of man 
alone. Man requires earthly bread; the Christian, 
Christian bread, yet not supersensuous, but adapted 
to all the parts of his being, which implies, above 
all, heavenly and spiritual nourishment. 3. By some 
the word is identified with érioica, dies crastinus— 
to-morrow’s bread. So the Arabic and Ethiopian ver- 
sions, Scaliger, Meyer, etc. (Jerome: in Hvangelio, 
quod appellatur secundum Hebreos, pro supersubstan- 
tiali pane repert mahar, “M2, 7%. ¢., to-morrow’s 
bread.) But this explanation agrees not with ojue- 
pov, nor with the statement in vi. 34.—Explaining it 
as referring to bread suitable to our being, we in- 
clude in the term the idea of what is required for 
our daily subsistence, corresponding to “pm com> 
(“* food convenient for me”), in Prov. xxx. 5 enh 


Ver. 12. Debts, 6¢€:A7ua7 a,—equivalent to 
rapanTeuata, regarding them either in the light of 
imputation, or of one’s own conscience. 

As we forgive.— Qs expresses neither the 
measure (Baumgarten-Crusius) nor the ground of for- 
giveness (nam, Fritsche, Meyer), but indicates the rela- 
tion to our feelings of conciliation toward our neighbor ; 
the assurance of our own forgiveness being connect- 
ed with and regulated by our vow of readiness to for- 
give our neighbors. We feel assurance in Thy for- 
giveness, perceiving within ourselves a readiness to 
forgive others, which Thou hast implanted; and we 
pray for forgiveness while vowing, under a sense of 
this gracious experience. 


Ver. 13. And lead us not into temptation.— 
A difficult passage: 1. Because God does not tempt 
man, James i. 13; 2. because man should not shrink 
from trial. Hence some have taken cia @ €peuv, others 
eis, andothers re1paguds, in an emphatic sense. 
But the “temptation” here spoken of is only a trial 
increased by the guilt which had formerly been con- 
fessed as a debt; and the prayer, “ Lead us not,” 
is simply a consequence of the petition for forgive- 
ness. Let us not experience in intense temptations 
the consequences of our guilt, ete. (comp. DL. Jesu, ii. 
2, p. 615). The popular sense is, that God may pre- 


* [Alford takes émiovcios likewise in the sense: proper 
fer our sustenance, after the analogy of ériyauos, fit for 
marriage, émSépmios, fit for the banquet, and considers it 
equivalent to Ta émitndeia TOV Gépyaros in James ii. 16 
(rendered in Syriac transl. by the same word). He also 
thinks we may safely understand the expression spiritually, 
of the bread of life, provided we keep in the foreground its 
S| physical meaning, and view the other as involved 

y implication in that. The Anglican Catech. understands 
the daily bread to mean “all things that be needful for our 
souls and bodies.” On the different explanations, see espe- 
sially Tholuck, Meyer, and Conant.—P_3.] 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


serve us from such temptations as might lead us in ¢ 
sin (ch. xxvi. 41; 1 Cor. vii. 5); or else that God 
would, with the temptation, give a way of escape, 1 
Cor. x. 13. 

But deliver us from evil, fica: juas.— 
The fulk sense of both these petitions can only be 
understood if we bear in mind the literal meaning of 
cicgépew and piouai—to carry in, and to pull out. 
The expression, pulling out, or delivering, implies 
bondage and inability—"A7d tod tovnpod. Ex 
planations: 1. 6 ovnpés, the Evil One, the Devil 
So the older commentators, Erasmus, Beza, Kuinoel, 
Fritzsche, Meyer. 2.7 wovnpdév. So Augustine and 
Tholuck, after John xvii. 15; Rom. xii. 9; 2 Thess. 
iii, 3. 3. From evil, or misery. Luther.—If by zovnpdv 
the power of darkness is meant, as manifested in the 
kingdom of darkness, it would include not only that 
kingdom itself, but also its author, and even Hs out- 
ward and temporal consequences. Such is undoubt- 
edly the meaning of the text. ‘‘ The whole sphers 
and bearing of the re:pacpol,” Tholuck. 


For thine is the kingdom.—This doxology bs 
traced back to 1 Chron. xxix. 11.—2 Tim. iv. 18 may 
be regarded as containing the germ of this liturgical 
addition to the text, although, according to Stier, it 
only serves as an evidence of the genuineness of the 
passage in Matthew. The words show that the ful- 
ness of God, or His majesty, forms the basis, the 
soul, and the aim of the whole prayer. On the foan- 
dation of the kingdom of power, which rests in God’s 
might and appears in His glory, the kingdom of grace 
is to be unfolded and perfected. [See Addenda. ] 

Amen, 728 certainly, truly—This certainty is de- 
rived from the truth and faithfulness of God (72578). 
Christ introduces His most solemn statements with 
this word; and with it believers close their prayers, 
in sign and testimony that all human faithfulness and 
human certitude springs from the faithfulness of 
God. This word, Amen, has its great history in bib- 
lical theology, in the Divine services of the Church, 
and in the lives of believers. But at the close of 
the Lord’s Prayer, “‘ the Amen of every prayer antici- 
pates that of the world.” (Stier.) 


Ver. 14. For if ye forgive men. Comp. Mark 
xi, 25.—An explanation of the fifth petition, specially 
important in this place, as showing that forgiveness 
and readiness to forgive were among the leading 
ideas in the Lord’s Prayer. This was all the more 
necessary, as the Lord could not yet speak of the 
work of redemption which He was about to accom- 
plish. De Wette is right in observing, that the circum- 
stance of His not adverting to it, is itself an evidence 
of the authenticity of the Lord’s Prayer.—Ta zapa- 
mTéuata ait@y. After Cod. D. and other witnesses, 
Tischendorf has omitted these words, though without 
sufficient reason. 


Ver. 16. When ye fast.—This refers primarily 
to voluntary or private fasting, Luke xviii. 12. But 
it equally applies to the great annual public fast, Lev. 
xvi, 29, “ By the law of Moses, the Jews were enjoined 
to fast on the Day of Atonement from one evening to 
the following (Lev. xvi. 29). Tradition prescribed 
similar fasts in autumnif the latter rains did not fall, 
or if the harvest was threatened (Taanith, p. iii. 
§ 8). To these we have to add a number of extra- 
ordinary fasts. The Pharisees regarded the practice 
as meritorious, and fasted twice (Luke xviii. 12), or 
even four times, in the week,—making their appear- 
ance in the synagogue, negligently attired, pale and 
sad, in order to exhibit their superior ascetic sanctity 
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before the people.” Von Ammon.—It was the prac- 
‘ice to wear mourning-dresses when fasting, Sxv0pe- 
rol, Luke xxiv. 17; Gen. xl. 7.—Disfigure, 46a vi- 
(ev, with ashes and dust, Isa. lxi. 8. Here a figura- 
tive expression for the mournful gestures and the neg- 
lected appearance of the head and beard. There 
is a play upon the words, apaviCovor. and davacu. 
They make their faces unappearable, that they may 
appear unto men.” So Meyer, who also suggests 
that the expression alludes to the covering of the 
face, as in 2 Sam. xv. 30; Esther vi. 12. 

Ver. 17. Anoint thine head.—In the Hast, it 
was customary to anoimt the head when going to a 
feast, in opposition to the deportment observed on 
fast days. Hence the advice must not be taken liter- 
ally. Of course, the opposite dissimulation cannot 
have been enjoined. Our outward appearance when 
fasting is to betoken spiritual triumph and rest, 
which elevates above mere outward abstinence. . 

Ver. 18. In secret.—’Ey 7@ xpvpatw [twice for 
the text rec., év tS kpur7@.|—So Lachmann and Tis- 
chendorf after B. D. The word does not again occur 
in the New Testament, but is several times found in 
the Septuagint. [This note belongs properly to the 
critical notes below the text.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The one radical perversion of religious life 
consists in the desire to appear before men. Spirit- 
ual religion has, indeed, its outward and becoming 
expression,—chiefly, however, in the meek and de- 
vout worship of the Church, where the piety of indi- 
vidual believers is lost to outward view. The worship 
of the Church is, 30 to speak, the shadow in which 
the humility and meekness of the individual worship- 
per finds shelter and protection. 

Hence perversion of religious life first manifests 
itself in separatism of worship, which gradually in- 
trudes upon the worship of the Church, and ultimately 

erverts it. The consequences of this speedily appear 
in the three departments of practical piety. Thus, 
mstead of charity toward our neighbors, we have re- 
ligious self-righteousness on the one hand, and reli- 
gious idleness on the other—a show of kindness, and 
a corresponding spirit of mean dependence. Simi- 
larly, the worship of God assumes the form of length- 
ened prayers and tedious processions without devo- 
tion, while asceticism degenerates into hypocritical 
fasts and monastic extravagances. But if, in our re- 
‘igion, we consciously and purposely aim after mere 
externalism and show, we enter upon a course of 
‘“uypocrisy;-setting up in our outward forms a coun- 
terfeit of what is sacred. The commencement of this 
false religionism consists in painful service and out- 
ward works. Although a man may at that stage 
still set God before him, it is only in an externa] man- 
ner. In worshipping Him, he no longer has regard to 
the character and the love of God, because he realizes 
not that God has regard to his affections and state 
of heart. He is only anxious that God should have 
regard to his work, and his service, just as he has 
only regard to the work of God and the reward of 
God; and as he regardi this reward as merely exter- 
nal, like his s»wn work, he gradually comes to seek it 
among men. His externalism now leads him to merge 
his God in the opinion of men. Hence the outward 
show which marks the second stage of religious per- 
version. His great object now is to let his benefi- 
cence, his prayers, and his fasts appear as fully and 
as pompously as possible, From this spiritual vride 


and spiritual servility the transition is easy to the 
third stage, which is that of deception and imposition, 
when the hypocrite conceals his hardness of heart 
under the mask of beneficence, his coldness and dead- 
ness under that of singular devotion, and his love of 
the world and lustfulness, with the corresponding 
works of darkness, under that of asceticism. 

2. A piety which primarily tends to externalism 
and show, is not only falsehood but folly. It may 
be compared to a root growing upward. The proper 
and genuine tendency of religion is inward, to secrecy 
—to that God who rules in the secret sanctuary of 
spiritual life. Hence also Christ urges in so strenu- 
ous terms the importance of this matter. Let bene 
ficence remain a secret of our right hand—a shame- 
faced and holy affection—an act of genuine pity, from 
which we immediately pass without self-complacency. 
Let true prayer be concealed in our closet, and le’ 
us shut the door behind us. Let sincere fasting be 
concealed under the cheerful garb of holy festivity. 
This concealment is necessary, because true piety’ 
consists in full self-surrender to God, leading us te 
seek His, not ours; and because we cherish the firm 
confidence, that the Lord will own openly, by Hig 
leadings and by His blessings, in the domain of mora’ 
and of public life, in the kingdom of heaven here, 
and yet more hereafter, whatever is done in and for 
His name, and that He will in His own time and way 
attest both its reality and its value. Thus the root 
spreads deep in the earth where no liuman eye sees, 
in the assured hope that it shall spring all the high- 
er, and spread all the more richly, in measure as its 
life is hid beneath the ground. 

38. In this instance also the Lord sets before His 
disciples a picture which reflected His own life. In 
the gracious dispensation of His benefits, He alike 


; removed the occasion of mendicancy and avoided the 


pomp of spurious kindness. By His intercession, 
He restored the life-tree of humanity, by restoring 
its root, and planting it in good soil, even in God. So 
also He fasted and renounced the world as the Bride- 
groom of the Church,—thereby and therein laying 
anew the foundation of true enjoyment and peace. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Outward manifestations of piety, genuine and 
spurious: 1. Genuine, if springing from within, and 
an evidence of what is within: or if in them man 
seeks God, lives in God, and desires to glorify God; 
2. spurious, if in contrariety to the state of the heart, 
if carried on to the detriment of our inner man, or 
leading to his ruin; lastly, if man seek his own 
glory in divine things.—True and false outward mani- 
festations; 1. True,—the destiny of Adam ; false,— 
the fall. 2. True,—Christ’s advent ; false,—the state 
of the world at the time. 8. Acknowledged by God 
as true,—the bride of Christ ; condemned as false in 
the final judgment,—the Babylonish harlot.—How 


‘false appearances have rendered life hollow, and how 


they threaten to render hollow the life of the Church. 
—Spiritual vanity tending toward spiritual pride, and 
thus exposing men to greatest danger. But if we 
have sounded the depths of life, we will not become 
giddy onits heights.—Externalism in individual mem- 
bers of the Church may give rise to externalism in 
the Church, or to carnal chiliasm: 1. Proof from 
history,— the Pharisees were chiliasts, and yet 
they crucified the Lord of glory; 2. from the nature 
of the thing,—when many are seized with the spirit 
of externalism, they will be anxicus to form a Chu ‘ch 
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pretending w vutward perfectness, but which in re- 
ality is only a Church of outward appearance; 38. 
from the diversity of this morbid externalism in the 
Church: with some it manifests itself in works; with 
others, in devotions ; with others, in pretended asceti- 
cisw.—Make sure that you give yourself wholly to 
God, and in due time He will own you.—-Take care 
of the root; and the leaves, the blossoms, and the 
fruit will appear in due season.—In what way may 
art, with its fair appearance, be rendered subservient 
w Christian truth ?—Hypocrisy is religious play-act- 
ing.— Whatever we may have or want, let us eschew 
anything like religious comedy in the Church.—Who 
can dispense with false appearances? 1. He who 
firmly trusts in the living God. 2. He who sincerely 
cleaves to the truth. 8. He who patiently waits for 
the day of the appearing of the Lord.—Let us exhibit 
before men, not our own righteousness, but the light 
which we have received from the Lord.—The three 
great virtues of hypocrites are only splendid vices.— 
The three great graces of saints are secrets with the 
Lord.—Piety seeking concealment in its principal 
outward manifestations: 1. The open hand; 2. the 
door of the closet shut ; 3. the countenance open, 
yet veiled.—The right hand in its wonderworking, or 
our beneficence restoring the poor.—Pure benefi- 
cence: pure poverty.—The door of the closet shut, 
yet open: 1. Open to God, closed to the world; 2. 
open to any one who would join us in prayer, closed 
to mere idle onlookers; 8. open to the kingdom of 
heaven, closed to the kingdom of darkness.—True 
prayer will everywhere find a closet.—True fasting a 
joyous renunciation of the world—The Father who 
sees in secret, and the open reward.—The reward 
which man takes to himself: 1. A theft; 2. a rob- 
bery; 3. a self-deception—The reward which God 
bestows: 1. a reward of grace; 2. a reward of love; 
8. a spiritual reward; 4. a reward of eternal life— 
The progress of hypocrisy: 1. Service of works, when 
man loses sight of the character and the love of God 
whom he serves, and forgets or denies that the God 
whom he serves looks to the heart and affections of 
him who offers worship. 2. Mere outward service, 
where externalism takes the place of real service, and 
yet even professed externalism is rendered impossible 
by a show of service. 38. Service of sin, when devo- 
tion, becomes a lie, which is speedily overtaken by 
judgment.—Progress of piety from concealment to 
open manifestation: 1. It is a secret between the 
Lord and the hearts of believers, hid from the eyes 
of the world. 2. The light which proceedeth from 
Him who is invisible, shines through the hearts of 
believers into the world, and becomes manifest there. 
8. The divine life fully manifested in the great day of 
revelation. 

The Lord’s Prayer, as the prayer of Christian 
believers.—The Lord’s Prayer a precious jewel, which 
reflects the light of Christianity: 1. The teaching of 
the Gospel; 2. the life of the Lord; 3. His grace; 
4. the discipline of the Spirit of Christ ; 5. the power 
of the new life ; 6. the history of the kingdom of 
God.—The Lord’s Prayer, as expressing our adoption 
and reconciliation: 1. There the promises of God and 
our requirements meet; 2. there the ways of God 
and our ways meet ; 3. there the Amen of God responds 
to our Amen.—The sad state of Christendom, as ap- 
pearing in connection with the Lord’s Prayer : 1. It 
was intended against vain repetitions, and has itself 
become a mere formula ;* 2. it was intended to obviate 


* (Hence Luther somewhere calls the Lord’s Prayer 
“the greatest martyr.”—P. 8.] 
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all discord, and has become the shibholeth of many 
a separation.*—The three portions of the Lord's 


Prayer: The address—the petitions—the conclusion. 


—‘ Our Father who art in heaven ;” or, the true in- 
ward posture of him who addresses God.—The Lord’s 
Prayer viewed as an intercession.—The address, 
“ Our Father,” so simple, and yet so novel: 1. infi- 
nitely easy, and yet infinitely difficult ; 2. natural, yet 
supernatural ; 3. humble, yet exalted; 4. the com- 
mencement and the conclusion of all prayer.—-Suz- 
render to God, as implying our acceptance of the 
kingdom of heaven: 1. The first three petitions ex- 
press, that while surrendering ourselves to God, we 
own and seek His kingdom; 2. the last petitions, 
that while owning and seeking His kingdom, we sur 
render ourselves to Him.—The name of God consti- 
tutes the first object of our petitions; 1. From ita 
glory; 2. from the dishonor which men cast upon it ; 
3. from its sanctification.—The name of God includ. 
ing and opening up the whole kingdom of heaven.— 
If you would have the name of God hallowed in the 
world, see that you first hallow it in your own hearts 
—Learn to know the name of God; or, how readest. 
thou? how seekest thou? how knowest thou? what 
believest thou ? how stands it wivn thy learning and 
with thy teaching ?—“ Thy kingdom come:” 1. That 
the Old Testament, both in its law and in its types, 
may be fulfilled; 2. that the kingdom of darkness 
may be destroyed ; 3. that the three-fold kingdom of 
grace, of power, and of glory may be manifested.— 
The petition, “Thy kingdom come,” a missionary 
prayer.—A prayer for the final reconciliation of State 
and Church in the perfect kingdom of heaven.—Is 
both your ruling and your obeying in conformity 
with this fundamental principle ?—“ Thy will be 
done,” ete.: 1. Filialness of this petition: Thy will ; 
2. humility of this petition: on earth ; 3. boldness 
of this petition: as in heaven.—Are your will and 
conduct regulated by this principle ?—The three first 
petitions viewed, 1. as the promise descending from 
heaven to earth—Thy name in heaven, Thy kingdom 
between heaven and earth, Thy will on earth: 2. as 
a sacrifice ascending from earth to heaven—the sur- 
render of our own name, of our own power, and of our 
own will.—As exhibiting, with increasing clearness 
and power, the union of heaven and earth: the rev- 
elation of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit.—“‘ Give us this day our daily bread.” Appar: 
ently one of the smallest, yet one of the greatest 
petitions. I. Smallness of the petition: 1. We ask 
what most men already possess; 2. we ask it only 
for the small circle of those around our table; 3. we 
ask only daily bread; 4. we ask it only for to-day. 
I. Greatness of the petition: 1. We ask that earthly 
bread should be conversed into heavenly bread, or 
manna; 2. we ask that He would feed all those wha 
are in want; 8. we ask that He would meet the daily 
requirements of a waiting world; 4. we ask it /o-day, 
and ever again, to-day.—The fourth petition as a vow, 
1. of sonship; 2. of trustfulness; 3. of labor; 4. o! 


* (Dr. Lange alludes here nore particularly to the dif. 
ference between the German Lutherans, who pray: “ Vater 
unser,” “ Father our” (which is the ancient form and core 
responds to the Latin Puter noster), and the German Re- 
formed, who pray “Unser Vater,” “ Owr Futher,’ which ia 
the modern German and was used by Luther himself in his 
German version of the Bible, Matt. vi. 9; Luke xi. 2. This 
difference, insignificant as it is, has often been exaggerated 
and been a cause of alienation of feeling and disturbance in 
devotion, So, also, the Lord’s Supper, intended to be a sacred 
fexst of love and union with Christ and His people, has in- 
nocently become the occasion of the most bitter theolog ca] 
strifes.—P. 8.] 


CHAP. VI. 1-18. 


gratitude ; 5. of kindness.—-Prayer before meals in 
‘ts wider sense: 1. A prayer of the husbandman ; 2. a 
prayer for our ordinary calling; 3. a prayer for our 
daily work ; 4. a prayer in our distress; 5. a prayer 
nall our earthly wants.—This grace before meat in 
ts more restricted sense.—Moderation and content- 
ment a fruit of trustfulness.—The prayer of content- 
ment.—True contentment proceeding from a view of 
the hidden riches of God.—Hungering and thirsting 
after spiritual supplies will render us contented with 
our earthly supplies.—The prayer of penitence : “ For- 
give us our debts:” 1, It realizes sin, and realizes it 
asa debt; 2. it realizes the burden of sin as a debt 
resting on mankind generally; 3. it realizes forgive- 
ness as a free grace and a free gift-—How true peni- 
tence appears in the prayer of faith Assurance of 
forgiveness calling forth the prayer, “ Forgive us.” 
—Forgiveness and readiness to forgive cannot be sep- 
arated. Connection between the two: 1. Forgiveness 
makes us ready to forgive; 2. readiness to forgive 
inspires us with courage to seek forgiveness; 3. the 
spirit of forgiveness ever joins the two more closely 
together.—He who cannot forgive man, cannot find 
forgiveness with God: 1. Because he will not believe 
in forgiving love; 2. because he will not act upon its 
directions.—In what sense is it true that he who for- 
gives shall te forgiven? 1. His forgiving is not the 
ground, but the evidence of his forgiveness; 2. his 
forgiving is an evidence that the forgiveness of God 
preserves him; 3. his forgiving shows the truth of 
‘his testimony, that there is forgiveness.—He who 
strictly reckons with his fellow-men in outward 
matters, cannot have experienced the gift of free 
grace in his inner life.—Forgiveness and readiness to 
surrender all are inseparably connected.— Lead us 
not into temptation.”—How our trials by God may 
become temptations to sin; 1. By the supervention 
of our own evil inclinations ; 2. of the world, with its 
allurements ; 3. of the great tempter himself.—Every 
temptation is at the same time a judgment for the 
past and a danger for the future.—Even our neces- 
sary contact with a sinful world is a source of con- 
tinual temptation.—God tempteth no man (James i. 
13), yet may He lead us into temptation : 1. Because 
He leads us, and temptation is in the way; 2. because 
He tries us, and temptation supervenes; 8. because 
He deals with us according to our faith, and tempta- 
tion exerts its power through our unbeliefi—The dark 
cloud which rests upon our future: 1. Not want, but 
temptation; 2. not the enmity of the world, but 
its temptation; 3. not death, but again temptation.— 
Because we have, in our sinfulness, not trembled in 
anticipation of danger, we must, when pardoned, 
tremble after the danger is past.—A pardoned sinner 
has only one fear left, which leads te genuine fear of 
God, but delivers from all other dread: 1. The fear 
of defiling the white garment, of losing the ring, of 
being excluded from the marriage feast. 2. This leads 
to true fear of God: he recognizes God everywhere 
even in the midst of temptation; he hides in pray- 
er under the shadow of the Almighty; his love casts 
out fear.—The courage and boldness of Christ’s sol- 
diers springs from their fear of temptation, just as in 
_ battle the courage which defies death springs from a 
calm view of the danger incurred.—Perfect love cast- 
eth out fear.—‘‘ Deliver us from evil.”—Along with 
the anticipation of the last assault, the believer will 
also obtain anticipation of final deliverance.—Deliv- 
erance in its threefold form:—at the commence- 
ment, in the middle, and at the end of our journey to 
heaven —Deliver us from evil: 1. From sin here and 
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hereafter ; 2. from evil here and hereafter.—The laat 
petition the commencement of triumph.—The inter 
cession of the three [or four] iast petitions —Our 
confidence in prayer derived from the assurance that 
God is able and willing to help us—The climax of 
our prayer is praise: “ Thine is the kingdom,” ete.— 
The kingdom of God in its threefold form: the king. 
dom of nature, of grace, and of glory.—The three 
fold manifestation of the power of God: creation, re 
demption (the resurrection of Christ), and final judg- 
ment and glory.—Threefold manifestation of the 
glory of God: 1. The image of God glorified; 2. the 
Church of God glorified ; 3. the city of God glorified 
(God all in all).—“ Amen,” or calmness and assur- 
ance the fruit of prayer—The Holy Spirit alone 
grants the true Amen, in prophetic anticipation of 
the answer in peace.—The “‘ Amen ” as combining the 
promise of God and the vow of man.—Christ our Yea 
and Amen.—How in this prayer Christ, 1. Hallows 
the name of God; 2. brings the kingdom of heaven ; 
3. reveals and fulfils upon earth the will of heaven ; 
4, appears as the manna from heaven; 5. introduves 
pardon and peace ; 6. manifests Himself as the Shep 
herd and Guardian of His people; 7. as perfect Sav 
iour and Deliverer; and hence as the Burden of the 
new song of the redeemed.—Prayer an outgving -f 
faith, through Christ, to God.—Prayer, or persq)atl 
converse with God, is holy love-—The right relat’ on- 
ship of Christians toward their neighbors, toward 
God, and toward themselves.—To give—to give one 
self, and to surrender*—is, in a spiritual sense, to 
lend, to receive, and to enjoy: 

Starke :—Jesus the Patron, the Advocate, and 
the Provider of the poor, John xxi. 5.—God lovetb a 
cheerful giver, and His righteousness endureth fur 
ever, 2 Cor. ix. 7, 9; Prov. xxii. 9.—It is proof o7 
the folly of men, that they seek honor of each other 
John xii. 43; and not rather that they may fird ae 
ceptance with God, Ps. xxxi. 8—Our best works be 
come sin, if done only for the sake of appearance. — 
Our alms form part of our treasure; he who does 
not hide it, seems like one anxious to have it stolen, 
Mark xii. 42-44.—Pray without ceasing, 1 Thess. v. 
17.—The prayer of the righteous availeth much, if it 
be earnest, Ps. exlv. 18; James v. 16; but that of 
the hypocrite availeth nothing, Luke xviii. 10, 14.— 
We may everywhere find a place for prayer, 1 Tim. 
ii, 8; Jonah ii. 2,3; but the prayer of the hypocrite 
is a lie wherever it be offered, Ps. 1. 16, 17.—Sinful 
intentions in the heart may destroy the most holy 
outward acts, Luke xviii. 10, 14.—Prayer presup- 
poses solitude, at least of the heart,—the most se- 
cret place in the house of God which is within, where 
we should close the door behind us, even though it 
be in public prayer, or in the largest assembly, 2 
Kings iv. 4; Ps. lxxvii. 8.— Quesnel: Prayer requires 
heart rather than tongue, sighing rather than words, 
faith rather than reason, Mark xi. 23.— Wirtemberg 
Bible: Those brief ejaculatory prayers} sent up to 
heaven in few words, and which may be uttered even 
while engaged in our daily labor, are by far the rich- 
est and best, ch. xv. 25.— Quesnel: Prayer is not in- 
tended to inform God, but: to set before man his 
misery, to humble his heart, to awaken his desires, 
to kindle his faith, to encourage his hope, to raise 
his soul toward heaven, and to remind him that his 
Father, his home, and his eternal inheritance are 
above, Phil. iii. 20. 


* (In German: Geben, Hingeben, Aujyeben.—} 
+ [Called by Luther: Kurze Stossgebetlein.—) 
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The Lord’s Prayer.— Quesnel :—A king who 
himself draws up the petition which is to be pre- 
sented, must aurely take great pleasure in granting 
it, Isa. Ixv. 24; John xvi. 23.—It is not wrong for 
an unlettered Christian to make use of a form of 
prayer; but it is well to accustom ourselves to bring 
our wants before God in our own words.—Our heay- 
enly Father alone is to be worshipped, and no crea- 
ture, ch. iv. 10.—Maj. Harm. : The kingdom of God 
comes from heaven to earth, in order that earth may 
become heaven. None of us can ascend from earth 
to heaven, unless the kingdom of God have first 
descended on us from heaven to earth, Luke xvii. 20, 
21.—Poor sinful man !—we are, so to speak, afflict- 
ed with spiritual impotence, so that we cannot come 
to the kingdom of God, but the kingdom of God 
must come to us, John vi. 44.—The will of God can- 
not be done unless we are willing, so much as lieth 
in us, to deny the will of our flesh, of Satan, and of 
an evil world, Rom. xii. 21.—Our daily bread comes 
from God, and not by blind fortune, or by fate, Ho- 
sea ii, 8.—Let us be satisfied with what is absolutely 
necessary, and not ask God for more than that, 1 
Tim. vi. 8; Prov. xxx. 8.—The ungodly receive their 
bread by the intercession of the saints, Gen. xli. 54. 
—The poor equally pray for the rich, and the rich 
for the poor.—If we are not ready to forgive, we only 
pray against ourselves, or invoke wrath and ven- 
geance, which God will execute upon us, even as we 
reserve vengeance against our neighbor, Sirach 
xxviii. 14.—The life of the Christian a continual con- 
flict—Waj. Harm.: Our comfort under all tempta- 
tions is this, that God is with us, that He sets 
bounds, and will make all things work together for 
our salvation, 1 Cor. x. 13; 2 Tim. iv. 17.—We en- 
dure under temptation, not in our own strength, but 
in that of God, 1 Cor. x. 18; 2 Pet. ii. 9; Isa. xli. 
10-14.— Quesnel: Ah! how many snares are there, 
how many hindrances to what is good, how many cc- 
casions to sin, how many enemies of salvation, how 
much sorrow and misery! Ps. cvii—Thou who 
temptest others to sin, who exposest thyself wan- 
tonly to temptation, or who in temptation fightest 
yet not with the armor of God, why wilt thou mock 
God by praying, “ Lead us not into temptation?” 1 
Pet. v.6; Eph. vi. 11.—Canst thou be afraid of 
death, and yet pray, “ Deliver us from evil ?”—He 
has already delivered us from evil, He does deliver 
us, and He will perfectly deliver us, 2 Tim. iv. 18; 2 
Cor. i. 10.—The honor of God should be the first 
and the last object of our prayers (Thy name, ete. ; 
for Thine is, etc.), Ps. lxix. 31, exv. 1.—Spiritual 
fasting consists in ceasing from evil, Isa. lviii. 6, 7; 
and in temperance in all things, Luke xxi. 834.—The 
popish fasts are a constraint of conscience, a mock- 
ery, a hypocrisy, and a superstition, 1 Tim. iv, 3.— 
The more a sinner seeks to attract the attention of 
men, the further does God turn His compassion from 
nim, Acts xii. 21, 23.—In order to be a sincere 


a bulrush, Isa. lviii. 5.—The life of believers is hid 
with Christ in God; but when Christ, who is their 
life, shall appear, they also shall appear with Him ir 
glory, Col. iii. 8, 4; 2 Cor. vi. 9, 10.—Our good 
works, though done in secret, are not lost. 

Lisco :—True righteousness: It consists not ix 
appearance, but in reality and truth; its objects are 
not earthly, but heavenly ; it has respect to the judg- 
ment of God, not to that of man, “ Reference” to 
God the sole motive of truly good works. 

Gerlach:—A comparison of this passage with 
ch. vy. 16 shows that in this instance also our Lord 
teaches by contrasts. He unmasks selfishness in all 
its forms, both when it conceals unbelief under the 
garb of humility and retirement, and when it exhib- 
its its fancied treasures to the view of men. It may 
be equally wrong in the sight of God to hide our 
good works (ver. 4) as to display them.—If you 
would have your most ardent desire accomplished, 
pray, “ Thy will be done.”—The object of fasting is 
to set us free from the power of the flesh and of the 
world; but if we employ it to further our worldly 
views, it will only serve to increase the gulf betweer 
God and our souls. 

Braune :—The address, father, is also found isa 
lxiii. 16: ‘“‘ Thou, O Lord, art our Father, our Re 
deemer.”” This was a temporary anticipation of 
the higher life of the Spirit of Christ in the prophet 
(1 Pet. i. 11). Thename, Father, awakens in us the 
sense of our relationship to God, the feeling of filial 
love and trust. We have received the spirit of adop- 
tion, Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6. 

Heubner :— Chrysostom: If you have not heard 
your own prayers, how can you expect that God shal 
hear them ?—The will of God is in the first place His 
will with reference to us, which we are todo. The 
petition therefore means: Take away our own wi 
and let Thy will be my rule. But, further, the will 
of God also implies His purposes concerning us, 
Hence the petition means: Give us such a mind as 
to be satisfied with whatever Thou sendest, and never 
to murmur.—aA Christian must learn also to have do- 
minion over his body. 

Literature-—¥r. Arnpt [of Berlin]: Zehn Pre- 
digten iiber das Gebet des Herrn, 1836; Niemann: 
Zehn Predigten iiber das Vater Unser, 1844.—[ Also 
TERTULLIAN: De oratione (who calls the Lord’s 
Prayer: Breviarium evangeli); Cyprian: De ora- 
tione Dominica ; AuGusTINE: De serm. WM. ii. 4-8; 
Serm. 56-58; ORIGEN: Tep) eixfs; GREGORY OF 
Nyssa: De oratione Dominica; Cyrrit or JERUSA- 
LEM: Catech. xxiii.; Bp, ANDREWES (Anglican, who 
calls the Lord's Prayer “a compendium of faith”): 
Works, Oxf., 1841 sqq., vol. v., 8350-476); the ex- 
planations of this Prayer in the leading Catechisms 
of Lurzr, Cavin, HeIpELBerc, WesrMinsrer, of 
Trent, etc.; Léxe (Germ, Luth.): Sermons on the 
Lord’s Prayer ; Wma. R. Wittrams (Baptist): Leo 
tures on the Lord’s Prayer, New York, 1850. 


Christian, it is not necessary to hang our head like ; P. 8.] 
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4& Spurious worldliness of the Pharisees in their righteousness ; or, the Pharisees’ sharing of the cares of th. 
heathen. 


Onaprer VI. 19-34, 


(Vers. 24-34 the Pericope for the 15th Sunday after Trinity.) 


19 Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt 
20 [consume], and where thieves break through and steal: But lay up for yoursslves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt [consumeth], and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal: For where your’ treasure is, there will your 
heart be also. The light of the body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness. If therefore the ight that is in thee be darkness, how great 7s that 
darkness! No man can serve two masters: for either he will hate the one, and Isve 
the other; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the other. “Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon. Therefore I say unto you, Take no [anxious] thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink;* nor yet for your body, what ye shali put 
on. Is not the life more than meat, and the body than raiment? Behold the fowls of 
the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavy. 
enly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they? Which of you 
by taking thought can add one cubit unto his stature [age]? Aud why take ye 
thought for raiment? Consider the liles of the field, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin: And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O 
ye of little faith? Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, What 
shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? (For after all these things de 
the Gentiles seek:) for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all tuese 
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things. 
things shall be added unto [to] you. 


morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. 


thereof. 


1Ver. 21.—Recepta: tuar. 
thy treasure.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 25.—Lachmann 4%, following Cod. B., ete., ) Tf mre. 


Yischendorf. 


But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness;* and all these 
Take therefore no thought for the morrow: for tka 


Sufficient unto the day zs the evil 


(Lachmann, Tischendorf, Fritzsche, Meyer, and Alford give the preference to cow, 


The addition is omitted by the later authorities and 


8 Ver. 23.[Cod. B.: 7. dixasoovyny x. Thy Bactrelay adror.) 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL, 


Connection.—Considerable importance attaches 
to the question as to the connection between this 
and the preceding section. According to Strauss 
and others, the two are wholly unconnected. De 
Wette remarks: ‘Hitherto the discourse proceeded 
upon a definite plan; but now the connection seems 
loose, and longer and shorter sayings follow each 
other.” Even Neander regards the verses under con- 
sideration as an interpolation of Matthew. Meyer 
misses only the connecting link with the preceding sec- 
tion, but maintains, against de Wette, the connection 
of what follows, without, however, tracing it out. 
[He adds, p. 154, that we must not confound the 
unity of the Sermon on the Mount with the unity of 
a modern sermon.—P. S8.|{ Tholuck maintains, that 
while in all probability this section belongs to the 
context as given in Luke xii, 22-84, it is impossible 
to deny that its position in the Gospel by Matthew is 
the currect one. “ The transition was natural from 


the idea that good works should be done only with 
reference to Him who is invisible, to the conclusion 
expressed in ver. 33, that in all our aims and under- 
takings the mind should be set upon the things of 
eternity.” In our opinion (as expressed previously in 
the Leben Jesu, ii, 2, 619), the internal connection 
between the two sections appears from Matt. xxiii, 
14; “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! for ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pre. 
tence make long prayer.” The false spirituality of 
these hypocrites arose from the worldly-mindedness 
with which they are specially charged in the text, 
The external connection with the previous section 
lies in the relation between the u«) Onoavpi(ere, and 
the améxovow tov micOdv aitay of vers. 2, 5, 16. 
Having shown how the Pharisees by their false spiritu- 
ality sought to lay up for themselves treasures in a 
figurative sense, the Lord next exhibits their hypoc- 
risy and worldliness in seeking to gather treasures in 
the literal sense. Thus far Tholuck is right in say- 
ing that the admonition to lay up for themselves 
treasures in heaven is closely connected with what 
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was formerly said about doing good works in secre, 
which the Father would reward openly. But that 
sur Lord refers to worldly-mindedness in the garb of 
hypocrisy, and not to ordinary worldly-mindedness, 
appears from the expression, “‘ Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon ;” and, again, from that most impor- 
tant declaration, “If therefore the light that is in thee 
be darkness,” etc. The history of the Middle Ages, 
of monasticism, and of the hierarchy, has amply 
proved that false spirituality is closely connected with 
worldly-mindedness, long prayers with covetousness 
and ambition, almsgiving with avarice, and fasting 
with feasting. Indeed, this love of the world, while 
apparently fleeing from it, is the characteristic feature 
of monasticism. 

Ver. 19. @ncavpovs, treasures.—Treasures 
of any kind, but more closely defined by the addition 
of the term upon earth, and by the possibility of 
their being corrupted by moth and rust, or carried 
away by thieves. The moth attaches itself princi- 
pally to garments which are not used, especially to 
precious robes of office—Consumption, Bp@ois 
(the Vulgate and our authorized version render it 
rust, James v. 2, 3; Kuinoel and Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius refer it to a species of worms; Casaubonus and 
others speak of a év 6:4 Svoty, hence as Bpdckouca) ; 
a general expression, but points primarily to provi- 
sions, to accumulations of food and corn; while the 
breaking through of thieves refers to the possession 
of gold and silver. The meaning seems to be, that 
everything which is passing away has its own princi- 
ple of destruction, suited to its special nature, whe- 
ther vegetable, animal, or moral. In general, it ex- 
hibits the vanity of all earthly possessions, and the 
unsatisfactory character of the enjoyments which they 
yield. Irrespective of their use, these possessions 
are dead, exposed to the moth, to consumption, and 
to thieves,—to the organs of physical and moral an- 
nihilation. It scarcely requires to be added, that the 
place of these treasures, the kind of treasures, and 
the manner in which they are collected, are in this 
instance equally of the earth, earthy. 

Ver. 20. Treasures in heaven.—Our attention 
is first directed to the place where genuine treasures 
are to be found, viz., heaven, where God reveals Him- 
self, and where all is eternal. The kind of treasures 
is in accordance with their place, or with heaven. 
Similarly, these treasures must be gathered in a hea- 
venly manner—by kindness, by spiritual fellowship 
with God, by self-denial; in short, by a surrender to 
our Father who isin heaven. It is therefore quite erro- 
neous (with Chrysostom and others) to apply it to 
almsgiving, in the expectation of a heavenly reward. 
On the other hand, it may be necessary to remind 
those who, like Meyer, seem to regard the kingdom 
of heaven as something external and future, that this 
heavenly life begins upon earth by faith—The hea- 
venly possessions are characterized according to their 
negative advantages, where no moth doth corrupt, 
etc.; comp. 1 Pet. i. 4.—These words are algo di- 
rected against the carnal anticipations of the Jews, 
especially of the Pharisees and scribes. 

Ver. 21. For where your treasure is.—Our 
*reasure, or dearest possession, forms the ideal on 
which our affections are set, and in accordance with 
which our feelings and desires assume shape. Hence, 
if our treasure is on earth, our heart will also be 
there, our inclinations and desires will be earthly; 
and, since this is contrary to our heavenly destiny, 
the consequence must be eternal sorrow and shame. 
But if the heart has its treasure in heaven, its affec- 
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tions will also be directed thither, and it will be trans 
formed in accordance therewith. 


Ver. 22. ‘The light of the body.—Connection™ 
Not: in order to fulfil this duty, you must “ preserve 
your inner light or reason (Chrysostom: 6 ysis) un- 
dimmed ;” but: ye must preserve your mental eye 
undivided in its gaze. The Lord evidently alludes 
here to the Pharisees, whose attention and affections 
were divided between what was temporal and what 
was spiritual. Their state of mind is illustrated by the 
eye. The eye is the light of the body (lighted from 
the light of the sun). Everything now depends on 
a right condition of the eye. It must be amAods, 
i. €., simple, in opposition to the tovnpés, or bad, 
spoiled eye. If the contrast between a healthv »nda 
diseased eye were intended (in the sense of anv ail- 
ment affecting it), it would have been otherwise ex- 
pressed. We conclude, therefore, that it refers to the 
contrast between proper sight and deceptive or 
double sight. ‘The word is never used to indicate 
healthy. Hence we might agree with Elsner and 
Olshausen in explaining it as an eye which does not ser 
double—double sight being a disease; and, witb 
Quesnel, apply it as meaning, that it knows only one 
object of love—even God. But if we inquire what 
Hebrew word corresponded to the Greek term, we 
find that Aquila and the Sept. translate awAois for 
the Hebrew BM, “ti = 6Ad«Anpos, which latter, like 
integer, is related to atAovs. Thus Theophylact ex- 
plains aAovs and rovnpds by syns and voodd;s.” 
Tholuck.—But we object to any translation of definite 
and distinct into more general terms, in order thus to 
give them a meaning which is not warranted by the 
context. The desire of serving at the same time 
God and mammon may be characterised as a moral 
double sight, as an evil eye, which is rightly desig- 
nated by zovnpds, in direct contrast to amAovs. But 
the eye is a@wAovs, when it wholly, consciously, and 
calmly agrees with the state of the mind and heart, 
—when it is not wandering, and therefore not 
double-sighted nor untrue, and hence worse than 
blind. On the other hand, the eye is evil if it lose 
its power of perceiving, or begins to wander and 
miss the object set before it. Then the whole body 
will be full of darkness, or enveloped in night. But 
the darkening of the mind has more sad consequences 
than that of the body. Jf therefore—a conelusio a 
minori ad majus—the light that is in thee (the inward 
light) be darkness, etc. 


Ver. 28. The question as to the meaning of the 
light that is in thee, is of importance. Chry- 
sostom: 6 vons. Calvin: Lwmen vocat Christus ra- 
tionem, quantulacunque hominibus reliqua manet post 
lapsum Ade. Beza, Chemnitz, Gerhard, Calov: 
“The eye which is enlightened by the word and 
Spirit of God.”—Tholuck : That which is left of the 
Divine image in man, after John viii. 47; xviii, 37; 
or, as Gerhard has it, lumen nature, the light of na- 
ture.—Meyer: Reason, especially practical reason.— 
The capacity of the inner eye of reason to become 
the organ of knowledge is evidently here alluded to, 
although the expression has a more special meaning, 
It is not the inner eye itself, the vets, but the light o! 
the inner eye, or the Old Testament revelation so 
well known by the Pharisees and scribes, which had, 
by their carnal views, been perverted into error.— 
If the bodily eye is blind, the danger is less, because 
precaution will be used. The real peril lies in the 
eye seeing falsely or louble, because in that case tha 
light of the sun will only serve to blind, which ie 
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worse than utter darkness, The same holds true of 
the inner eye when it converts the light of revela- 
tion into a blinding and misleading light. This was 
the case with the Pharisees and scribes. They 
would have had God and a carnal Messiah,—they 
would serve the Lord and mammon. 

As the organ of light, the eye of the body is, so 
to speak, our light; occupying, so far as we are con- 
cerned, the place of the sun, and in that respect re- 
presenting the whole body, as if the whole body were 
an eye. This makes it also the organ and symbol of 
the inner eye, or of reason, by which the light of the 
Spiritual sun is communicated to the inner life, and 
which, if healthy, converts the whole inner life into 
a capacity of spiritual perception. But just as when 
the external eye is not simple or double in its sight, 
the outward light only serves to dazzle, so also in 
reference to the inner eye and the light of revelation. 
How great is that darkness! The history of 
pharisaical Judaism has amply corroborated the truth 
of this statement. 


The inward eye is intended to be the eye of the 
heart. Eph. i. 18. The state of the heart and the 
state of the eye influence each other. If the heart is 
set on heavenly treasures, the eye must be directed 
toward the light. Comp. the biblical psychology of 
Beck, and Delitzsch. 


Ver. 24. No man can serve two masters.— 
Double sight of the spiritual eye is both the cause 
and the consequence of duplicity in reference to 
the desires of the heart (James i. 8, avinp Sipuxos). 
But the Pharisees, in their false spirituality, reduced 
it to a system, and deemed themselves capable of 
combining the service of Heaven with their earthly 
inclinations. The Lord dispels in the text this delu- 
sion. Itis plain that no man can at the same’time 
truly serve two masters. One of the two services 
must necessarily be merely outward, or, what is 
worse, one of the masters must be hated or despised, 
—because true service presupposes love and attach- 
ment. But why two examples? Meyer: “He will 
either hate the one and love the other, or else hold 
to the one and despise the other.” This commenta- 
tor correctly reminds us that, as in other places, so 
here, uiceiy and ayaray must have their full mean- 
ing, and not be interpreted by posthabere and pre- 
ferre, as de Wette and others propose. But then 
there must have been some special object for giving 
twoinstances. Perhaps the difference between them 
may lie in this, that the real master cannot be de- 
spised, but may be hated, since he must be respect- 
ed, and it is impossible to get away from him, But 
if the real master is loved, the servant will hold to 
him and despise the usurper, who has no real claim, 
and from whose power it is possible and easy to with- 
draw. The application of this to spiritual life is 
plain. Man can have only one master, or only one 
highest good and principle of life. But if he choose 
the world as his highest good, and, along with the 
worship of the true God, attempt the service of an 
idol, he must decide for himself. First, however, let 
him clearly understand that he cannot at the same 
time serve two masters, and that, in attempting this 
double service, he can only be a traitor and a hypo- 
crite. 

And Mammon.—Probably mammon was origi- 
nally not the name of a mythological deity, but was 
gradually imported into mythology from common life, 
in a manner similar to that in which the term is still 


mployed. Bretschneider : “ Mauwv as, Hebr. 712°, 


Sortasse significat id, cui confiditur, ut Sept. M27N 
Isa, xxwiti. 6, Oncavpods, Ps, xexvii. 8, rrA0DT Op 
reddiderunt, vel est, ut multi putant, nomen Idoli Sy 
rorum et Penorum, i. g. Plutos Grecorum.” Au 
gustine remarks on this passage: “ Congruit pr 
nicum nomen, nam lucrum punice Mammon dicitur? 
““ Money, in opposition to God, is personified and re 
garded as an idol, somewhat like Plutus, although it 
cannot be shown that such an idol was worshipped.” 
—Olshausen. 

Luther: To have money and property is not sin 
ful, provided it become not thy master, but remain 
thy servant and thou its master.* 

Ver. 25. Take no thought.+—Comnection. Anx- 
iety, which is distrust of God, is the source of ava- 
rice. Accordingly, the following sins follow each 
other in regular genealogy : 1. Anxious care, distrust 
of God, commencement of apostasy; 2. avarice, and 
service of mammon, along with spurious and merely 
external service of God; 3. hypocrisy, and further 
development of external service into religious parade 
before men.—Again, anxious care itself springs from 
evil inclination and vanity, from worldliness (What 
shall we eat, etc. ?),—which marks the beginning of 
apostasy from God. The word mepmrayv, to take 
thought, denotes not merely “anxious vare” (de 
Wette), which would be a tautology, but inordinate 
or solicitous concern or grief beyond our immediate 
wants, calling, or daily occupation; hence it is in re 
ality to weaken one’s hands in prospect of the work 
before us, or the direct opposite of carefulness. From © 
its nature, care extends efs thy avpiov, ver. 84.——By 
its solicitude the heart becomes divided, which is 
hinted in the word uepiuvav (Tholuck).—T 9 wuxh, 
in reference to the soul as the principle of physical 
life—Is not the life more ?—He who has given the 
greater will also give the less.—Solicitude is entirely 
at fault; Christ teaches us to reason,—God gave me 
life, which is the greater ; therefore also, etc. 

Ver. 26. The fowls of the air [literally: the 
sky or heaven].—272W7 53, which fly along 
the heavens,—7. ¢., appear separated from earth and 
its provisions, and yet fly so cheerily; like the lily, 


* [The same idea is expressed by St. Jerome in loc.: 
“Non dixit (Dominus), qui Aabet divitias, sed qui servit divi- 
tiis; qui divitiarum servus est cwstodit ut servus; qui ser- 
vitutis excussit jugnm, distribwit eas ut dominus. —P. 8.) 


+ [Mv weptpvare: Tuke not thought, be not con- 
cerned about, care not for, be not soliciious, be not dis 
tracted (from wept(w). English interpreters generally take 
the word thowght of the Com. E. Vers. in the old English 
sense for solicitude, amxzows care (Bacon and Shakspeare; 
e. g., “Queen Catharine Parr died of thought”). Henca 
Campbell und others translate: Be not anaious,” laying 
the stress wholly on the ewvess of care or solicitude. Jos. 
Appis. ALEXANDER, @d Matt. vi. 25: “The idea of excess is 
here essential, so that ordinary thought or care is not ex- 
cluded.” AtrorD: “The E. V., ‘ Zake no thought, does 
not express the sense, but gives rather an exaggeration of 
the command, and thus makes it unreal and nugatory. In 
Luke xii. 29 we have ui?) petewpi(eobe.” But the prohi- 
bition has reference rather to the futwre (comp. ver. 34: 
“Take no thought jor the morrow”), and to all that exceeda 
our actwal wants, as expressed in the petition: “Give ua 
this day our daily bread.” Meyer says: “Care is here 
generally understood emphatically of anaious care (whieh 
the word does not mean even in Sir. xxxiv. 1), but this is an 
arbitrary assumption. Jesus prohibits to his disciples «dl 
concern about eating, drinking, etc. (das Besorgtsein téber- 
haupt).” Yet some limitation is obviously suggested by 
ver. 84, as already remarked, and required by the nature of 
the case as well as the consistency of Scripture teaching, 
which plainly enjoins forethought and proper care in tei: 
poral things, and condemns only that care which spring# 
from unbelieving doubt and distrust in Providence , conip 
1 Tim. y. 8; 2 Thess. iii. 10; John xii. 6; xiii. 29.—P._ 8.1] 
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paw, which in its splendid apparel stands in the 


tridst of a desolate and dusty plain. 

Ver. 27. Age [Com. Version: Stature], 7Arnia. 
—There are two interpretations of this term: First, 
stature of the body ; Vulgate, Chrysostom, Luther [our 
authorized version, also Fritzsche, Conant]. Secondly, 
duration of life, age ; Hammond, Wolf, Olshausen, 
Ewald, Meyer [de Wette, Tholuck, Stier, Alford, J. A. 
Alexander, Day. Brown]. Both translations are war- 
ranted by the use of the language, but the context is 
decidedly in favor of “‘ duration of life.” For, 1. our 
Lord refers to the preservation or the prolonging of 
life; 2. the adding of a cubit to the stature were not 
something very inconsiderable, as is implied in the 
text.*—A cubit (2 spans), a figurative expression, 
denoting that the duration of life has its fixed mea- 
sure. Similarly also the provision for our life is 
fixed. 

Ver. 28. Consider the lilies, katamaderte 
Ta Kpliva.—very significant, as much as : learn to 
understand, study the symbolical language of the 
lilies. 

Ver. 29. In all his glory, 6dfa, which may either 
mean his royal pomp, or the pomp of his royal army. 
The word mepieBdAer0, which follows, is in favor of 
the first of these explanations. Solomon was to the 
Jewish mind the highest representative of human 
glory (2 Chron. ix. 15). 

Ver. 80. The grass of the field, or every kind 

_ of herb,—among them the lilies, which adorn and are 
cut down with them. Dried grass and the stalks of 
flowers were used for heating ovens. ‘A number of 
beautiful flowers grow wild on the fields and meadows 
of the Promised Land,—among them the splendid pur- 
ple or bright yellow lily, of which the stem is three 
feet high, and of a dark red color, the flower forming 
a crown which is surmounted by a tuft of leaves. 
Song iv. 5; vi. 2; 1 Kings vii. 19. In Palestine, the 
grass withers in the course of two days under a 
strong east wind; when it is only fit for hay or fuel.” 
Gerlach. (Comp. Heubner, p. 90, on extravagance 
in dress and avarice.) 

Ver. 32. After all these things do the Gen- 
tiles seek.—Such is the essential feature of heathen- 
ism; and this worldliness led to their apostasy, poly- 
theism, andidolatry. It deserves notice, that Christ 
here refers for the third time to the Gentiles, since 
the Pharisees made it their special boast that they 
were free from all heathen contamination. But the 
very extreme of their traditionalism led them into 
heathen views and practices. : 

Ver. 83. Seek ye first.—Meyer : “ Tparoy, first, 
before ye seek anything else; your first seeking. 
There is no room then for any other seeking, as their 
eating, drinking, ete, mpoacte@naetar. Not 
seeing this inference, a few authorities have omitted 
the word zp@rov, as in Luke xii. 31. De Wette is 
mistaken in supposing that +p@royv at least ‘indirectly’ 
tnplies the lawfulness of subordinately seeking other 


* [The only objection to the version age, is that cwbit is 
a measure of space, and not of time. But this objection is 
casily removed if we remember the frequent representation 
of haman life as a jowrney, and the familiar phrase: length 
of life, ‘ Lebensidnge.” Comp. Ps. xxxix. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 7, 
ete. Meyer: “ Die von Gott geordnete Lebensdauer wird 
bn Bilde eines bestimmten Langenmaasses gedacht.” The 
primary meaning of nAucta is age and corresponds better 
with the parallel passage, Luke xii. 26: “If ye then be not 
able to do that which is least, why take ye thought for the 
rest?” For to add a cwbit, 2. e., eighteen inches or a foot 
and a half, to man’s statwre would be doing something very 
great.—P. 8.] 
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things. All other seeking, whether the rparov be 
retained or not, is excluded by ver. 32 (ravtu y. Tate 
Ta 7a evn emi(nt.)and by cal—rpooreOqoerat.”—But 
in this case the word mp@roy must mean not merely 
first in order of time, but refers to the principle which 
actuates us in seeking, on which our earnesiness in 
our temporal calling, and the blessing upon that call- 
ing, depend. This principle of ever setting before «1s 
even in temporal matters, the grand spiritual object, 
leads onward and upward, until that which is second 
ary and subordinate is wholly swallowed up in that 
which is spiritual—The difference between the sim- 
ple (jretre and its compound émnrotcw deserves 
mention. The former refers to a seeking which in 
itself is healthy ; the other, to that which is unhealthy 
and excessive. 

The kingdom of God, and His righteous 
ness.—The kingdom of heaven is here called tha 
of God, because the former verses refer to God ag 
the highest good. To seek the kingdom of God, is 
to seek those blessings which are expressed in the 
Lord’s Prayer, and of which the corresponding right 
eousness is delineated in the Sermon on the Mount. 

Ver. 34. The morrow, 7 aipiov, is personified. 
Every day brings its own evil—kxakla tadaitwpfa, 
kaxédtns—from an evil world, but also its own help 
and deliverance from our heavenly Father.* 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The real nature of false spirituality appears ir. 
the dualism to which it leads, in the attempt violent- 
ly to sever between God and the world; and in the 
false worldliness which it cherishes, in order to make 
up for this deficiency. Hence, fanwm and profa- 
nwm—holiday and work-day ; priest and layman ; clois- 
ter and the world; spiritual and temporal care ; spirit- 
ual and temporal power (the two swords, as they are 
called) ; spiritual and temporal gain; spiritual and 
temporal possessions ; spiritual and temporal enjoy- 
ment (Carnival and Lent). Or rather, more correet- 
ly, it is not spiritual and temporal, but temporal and 
spiritual, 

True Christianity, on the other hand, combines 
spiritual with temporal life, by viewing the world it- 
self as the symbol of God, and by sanctifying every- 
thing in it for the service of the Holy One. 

2. Moths, consumption, and thieves corrupt # 
possessions and the enjoyments of the world, if we 
regard the world as our lasting habitation. See in 
this respect the whole Book of Ecclesiastes, or the 
Preaching of Solomon. 

3. Science, natural philosophy, and even the high- 
est poetry, have only recognized at a comparatively 
late period the sun-like nature of the eye, while here 
it is painted as with a sunbeam. To each of us, the 
eye is his sun, provided it be calm and single. Thus 


* [Dr. Day. Brown, in loc. ; “ Sufficient unto the day ia 
the evil thereof. An admirable practical maxim, and better 
rendered in our version than in almost any other, not ex- 
cepting the preceding English ones. Every day brings ite 
own cares; and to anticipate is only to double them,” Dr. 
Worpswortu, in loc. : * Th’s adage is found in the Talmud 
Berachot, fol. 9,2. Vorst, De Adag. N. T., p. 806. Here it 
may be observed, that our Lord adopts and spiritualizes sey 
eral proverbial sayings in succession, which were known to 
the Jews, In the same manner as in the Lord's Prayer He 
adopted and spiritualized petitions from the Jewish Liturgy. 
He thus exemplified His own precept concerning new wine 
and new bottles (Matt. ix. 16, 17), and on bringing out of the 
storehouse things new and old (xiii. 52). In all those eases 
He yet the old letter with the new Spirit of His o~uw? 
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pur vision lepends on two conditions,—the outward 
sun in the heavens, and the inward sun of the mind. 
And thus the outward eye is at the same time a sym- 
bol and a medium of the inward eye, or of intelli- 
gence, the vovs. Our intelligence serves as the organ 
of the sun of revelation, and becomes light, if it re- 
flect not merely our own finite understanding, but 
our higher reason, and transmit divine revelation to 
he inmost soul. Otherwise the light itself becomes 
darkness, And such night is the most dense,—more 
fo than ordinary night, which is only dlack, implying 
tne absence of light, or ignorance. Less guilt at- 
taches itself to this than to the grey of mist—the in- 
terruption of light by folly or prejudice. But worst 
of all is that splendor of false light, when the light 
of revelation is perverted by the worldly mind into 
error, and truth itself converted into a lie. 

4, Christ unmasks the worldliness which hides 
under the gard of false spirituality, and traces it to 
its ultimate source: hypocrisy, avarice, solicitude, 
and worldly lust. He next invokes, against this spirit 
of solicitude inits spiritual garb, the testimony of the 
Spirit of God in nature, which the Pharisees, in their 
ultra-piety, had overlooked. Throughout, nature 
discloses its symbols to the Lord; and they all serve 
as symbols for the faithfulness of God and the trust- 
fulness of man. 

5. Christ Himself first sought the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, in the fullest and most 
perfect sense; and everything else has been added to 
Him, Isa. liii, So shall it also be with His people 
(Rom. viii.). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How false spirituality always has its root in 
wldliness : 1. Its source is secretly cherished world- 
liness; 2. it is essentially a manifestation of the car- 
nal mind, and hence worldliness (Col. ii. 18); 8. it 
seeks in vain to conceal the worldliness which it 
everywhere betrays. Or, 1. Proof from the nature 
of the thing; 2. from history ; 3. from experience of 
the twofold ’ temptations with which every Christian 
is familiar—Temporal possessions: 1. What they 
are in themselves; 2. what they become by faith ; 3 
what they become to the carnal mind.—* Treasures 
upon earth.” A contradiction, when viewed in con- 
nection with our never-dying souls: 1, As being out- 
ward treasures; 2. as being transient; 3. as liable to 
loss.—Treasures upon earth,—so unsubstantial, and 
yet so dangerous: 1. Because they are spoiled by 
moths, consumption, and thieves; 2. because they 
bring mcths, consumption, and thieves into the heart. 
—The worm of death in its threefold ravages: 1. In 
inanimate nature; 2. in physical life; 8. in human 
society, or in the moral world.—A thief, or a deceiv- 
er, the moth and consumption of the moral order of 
things.— The treasures in heaven.—The treasures in 
heaven, in their unchangeable character: 1. They 
cannot be corrupted from within; 2. they cannot be 
consumed from without; 3. they cannot be taken 
away from beneath.—The treasures of earth and the 
treasures of heaven.—Gathering in appearance and 
gathering in reality.—False gathering is a casting 
away, under the appearance of gain.—Real gathering 
is gain, under the appearance of loss—True and 
false gain.—Wondrous character of the possessions 
of heaven: 1. They are hidden, yet manifest; 2. in- 
finitely far, yet infinitely near; 8. one treasure, yet 
innumerable treasures.—Only in connection with hea- 
ven ¢an we again acquire earth as God’s earth.— 


“Where your treasure is, there will your heart be 


also.” 1. The truth of this saying (the heart ever 
lives in its highest good). . Inferences from thi 
saying: (a) As the Ste is, such shall the hear 


become: the heart will become heavenly or earthly 
according as its treasure is ; (6) strictly speaking, our 
heart cannot become earthly,—it rather becomes 
devilish, a prey to the passions of hell; (¢) our heart 
is of heavenly origin, and cannot find rest or satisfac: 
tion in earthly possessions.—“* The eye is the light of 
the budy:” 1. The truth; 2, the symbol.—The body 
in its relation to the mind: 1. It is an instrument of 
the mind, by which man is to serve and glorify Ged; 
2. a symbol of the mind, by which God admonishes 
man.—The eye and the light, in their physical and 
spiritual import: 1. The eye is also of the light, and 
shares the nature of light; 2. the eye itself becomes 
light by receiving light; 3. the eye gives light to the 
whole body.—The eye and the sun: 1. The eye is 
sun-like; 2. the sun is the eye of heaven; 3. the 
eye and the sun combined give light to the body.— 
A single eye and an evil eye, in their respective bear- 
ing on the inner life: 1. The eye, if single, has an 
undivided, and hence true vision; it beholds what is 
right, because it rightly beholds. 2, The eye that is 
evil is an ignis fatuus: its vision is divided, and 
hence false; it beholds what is false, because it false- 
ly beholds.—The difference between a diseased eye 
and an evil eye, or him who is really blind and him 
who is blinded.—Not the blind, but the blinded, fall: 
for, 1. in their carelessness, they do not see; 2. in 
their excitemext, they do not behold the principal ob- 
ject; 8. in their confusion, they see everything in a 
dim and disordered manner.—The inward eye and ita 
object: 1. Its nature: to perceive that which is eter- 
nal, 2. Its light: the revelation of God in its widest 
sense. 8. Its giving of light: truthful application of 
the light which it has received.—An evil eye in our 
hearts, or perverted reason, may turn even the light 
of revelation into darkness.—The most dense dark- 
ness is that which the hypocrite makes to himself 
from the light of revelation—The threefold night: 
1. The blackness of night: want of light, ignorance. 
¥. The grey of mist: obstruction of light, prejudice 
3. The blinding light,* or abuse and perversion of 
light, superstition and hypocrisy.—An evil heart 
changing the inward light into darkness: 1. By ita 
spiritual pride; 2. by its carnal security; 3. by its 
treating the flesh as if it were spirit, and perverting 
the spirit into flesh.“ How great is that darkness !” 
1. When the inner eye is not only blind, but blind- 
ed; 2. when the inner light is not only obscured, 
but misleads; 38. when the day of salvation is chang- 
ed into the night of destruction‘ Vo man can 
serve two masters?” 1. The truth of this statement ; 
2. its import and weight.—Harthly possessions as 
mammon.—Mammon the greatest of all idols: 1. The 
idol of all times; 2. the idol of all nations; 3. the 
idol of all unconverted hearts; 4. the origin of all 
idolatry; 5. the first and the last among all the 
hidden idols of God’s people, both under the Old 
and the New Testament.—The service of mammon 
converts the service of God into a lie-—True service 
of God excludes the service of mammon.—lIt is im 
possible to disown the service of our Lord and Mas: 
ter, by serving Him unfaithfully: we may hate, bul 
we cannot cast off His authority.—If we despise him 


*[Dr,. Lange calls the three nights: black night, gray 
night, and white night, or Lichtmungel, Lichthemrnvng 
Lichtzercetzwna.—P. © 1 
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who falsely claims mastery over us, we shall soon 
be free from his service.—Solicitude is the mother 
of avarice.—Anxious care the certain consequence 
of worldly lust.— Take no [serious or anxious | 
thought:” 1, Neither for your life (your mainte- 
nance); 2. nor for your body (your attire); 3. nor 
for what may befall you (for to-morrow).—Spiritual 
reasoning calculated to extinguish our solicitude. 1. 
God has already given us the greatest and best gift: 
(a) The life of the body is more than its nourish- 
tuent ; (6) the life of the mind is more noble than 
that of its instrument, the body; (ce) the life of life, 
or the divine life, is the highest gain. 2. God will 
also giv> us all other things in addition: nourish- 
ment for the body ; preservation of the body, and spir- 
itual sustenance for the life which is from Him.—The 
birds of the air and the lilies of the field, preach- 
ers of trustfulness.—The difference between solici- 
tude and lawful providence.—What solicitude cannot 
achieve and what it can achieve: 1. What it can- 
not achieve: (a) It cannot pray; (4) it cannot work ; 
(c) it cannot create anything; (d) it cannot alter 
anything. 2. What it can achieve: (a) Conceal 
heaven from our view; (4) spoil earth; (c) open hell. 
—Solicitude the main principle of heathenism. It 
springs, 1. from the ignorance of the heathen, who 
know not the living God; 2. from their deifying the 
things of the world.—“ Your heavenly Father know- 
eth that ye have need of all these things.” —God will 
not only nourish, but also adorn us.—How strange, 
if the little bird were to attempt sewing, or the lily 
spinning ?—What solicitude loses, and what it gains: 
1. It loses, (a) the present moment; (0) to-day; (ce) 
all eternity. 2. It gains, (a) foolish projects; (0) 
anxious dreams ; (c) a terrible awakening.—Christian- 
ity the source of highest order: 1. It restores proper 
order in our affections and desires; 2. it sets objects 
before us in their proper order; 3. it sets our daily 
work in order; 4. it sets time and eternity in their 
proper order.—Solicitude, as indicating a divided 
heart, is closely connected with the eye that is evil, 
and with the attempt to serve two masters.—Care- 
fulness ‘and freedom from care.—Solicitude and ever- 
lasting negligence.—Solicitude a sinful distrust: 1. 
Of God; 2. of our neighbor; 3. of ourselves—We 
need not be concerned for what is least, since we 
may obtain what is highest.— Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God.” How do we learn it? 1. From the 
succession of things (Lord’s day first, then work-day ; 
prayer first, then work) ;* 2. mainly from our wants ; 
8. in a unique manner, when we surrender ourselves 
to God.—Our earthly calling is included in our hea- 
venly calling—He who prays well, will also work 
well.—All the wants of the children of God are sup- 
plied.—Nourishment and raiment are supplied with- 
out money in the kingdom of God.—Do not allow 
thoughts of the morrow to interfere with the duties 
of to-day: 1. Let them not distract you; 2. not tempt 
you; 38. not terrify youu-Wait each day upon God 
for to-day.—Let to-day’s duty engross to-day’s atten- 
tion.—Preparation for to-morrow forms part of the 
duty of to-day.—Every day brings its burden from 
beneath, but also its help from above. 

Marke :—Parallel passages: ch. xix. 21; Heb. xi. 
26; xiii, 5; 1 Tim. vi. 9-17; James v. 3; Ps. lxii. 
10.—-We ought not to gather treasures from distrust 
of God’s providence, nor from a desire to become 
rich ; but to save, in the fear of God, to gather the 


*[Remember the familiar adage: “Ora e labora;” 
© Bete und arbeite..—P. 3.] 
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crumbs, to make provision for our children, 2 Co1 
xii. 14, is not displeasing to God.—Hedinger : Wha 
does it profit a man though he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? xvi. 26; Phil. iii. 7, 8, 19 
20; Col. iii. 1, 2—Not to have treasures, but vet ta 
desire them is also sinful, 1 Tim. vi. 9; Ps. x4x. 17 
—This warning applies also to the poor; fora beggat 
may set his heart as much upon one crown-piece as & 
rich man upon thousands, Luke xii, 19; Sir. xi. 17- 
19; Tob. iv. 7-9.—The heart, which is created only 
for God and for eternity, is dishonored and degraded 
if we set it on things which perish, and, so to speak, 
convert it into a moth, James v. 1, 2.— Quesnel : Ava- 
rice, 1 Tim. vi. 9—God has given man earthly pos- 
sessions for use, 1 Cor. vii. 31: he who is unwilling 
to employ them for that object, will frequently ex 
perience that they may either be taken from him, 01 
disappear in his hands, Ps. xxxix. 6.—If we forsake 
our earthly possessions for the sake of Christ, we lay 
up for ourselves treasures in heaven, ch. xix. 29. 
The best of all riches is the kingdom of God in the 
soul, Luke xvii. 21.—If we frequently contemplate 
the reality, the continuance, and the excellency of 
heavenly treasures, our minds will not be engrossed 
with transient and contemptible things, Col. iii. 1, 2; 
Ps. Ixxiii. 25.—The heavenly treasures, which are 
entrusted to God’s keeping, are best kept, Luke xii. 
1; Gal. vi. 9—Passing possessions become ever- 
lasting, if they are employed for the glory of God, 
and in almsgiving. Jn this kind of exchange we 
cannot be losers, Prov. xi. 4; Ps. xli. 1, 2—For where 
your treasure is, Phil. iii. 20; Col. iii. 1, 2.—What 
we love and esteem is always in our mind.—He whose 
every desire is in heaven, seeks nothing upon earth.— 
Majus:—Totum mundum debet contemnere, qui sibs 
thesaurizat in ceelo ; Augustine, Ps. lxxiii. 25. Every- 
thing depends upon the heart, Isa. xxvi. 8, 9; Matt. 
xii. 35; Ps. vii. 10.—Be careful that your heart be 
single, sincere, and honest, or else all is lost.—Say 
not, in your carnal confidence, I have a good heart, 
Jer. xvii. 9; rather pray, Search me, O God, and try 
my heart, Ps. exxxix. 23, 24.—Remain Thou, O God, 
in my heart, and let my heart remain in Thee; since 
it is created only for Thee, and Thou alone deservest 
it, exxxli. 13, 14.—The light of the body is the eye. 
There is nothing more single than the eye of faith; 
follow that light, and you are safe.—The eyes are the 
road into the heart—AHedinger, 1 Cor. xiii. 1.—The 
way of the righteous is a way of light, but that of 
sinners is only darkness. Cramer, Prov. xiv. 8.— 
The service of mammon, Hab. ii. 9.—Much here de- 
pends on the little word serve-—Whoso seeks heaven 
in the world, acts contrary even to nature and sound 
reason, 1 Kings xviii. 21; 2 Cor. vi. 14, 15.—The 
service of mammon an abominable bondage. Majus. 
—aA covetous person renounces God, for covetous- 
ness is idolatry, Eph. v. 5; Col. iii, 5.—Not cared, 
well cared for, 1 Pet. v. 7. All nature and every 
creature is like aladder by which we may ascend to 
our heavenly Father.—The birds of the air are only 
the creatures of God, yet they are nourished. How 
much more shall we be provided for, who are not 
only His creatures, but called to be His children! 
Tsa..Ixiii. 16 ; Ps, ciii. 13.—If we would only consider 
our high origin, we should trust more to infinite 
goodness and wisdom, Isa. xliv. 2; Sir. xi, 23.—Just 
as solicitude is the punishment of unbelief, so much 
complaining is the fruit of unbelief.—Christians must 
differ from the heathen not only in respect of their 
faith, but also of their use of earthly things.—-All the 
requirements of this life are added along with the one 
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great possession of the kingdom of heaven.—Anxiety 
for the kingdom of God makes rich, since it bestows 
God Himself and all His blessings, Ps. Ixxxiv. 12, 
Ixxiii, 25.—The future belongs to God alone. 

Gossner :-—Ver. 21. What man loves attracts his 
heart like the magnet the iron. If your treasure is 
in the earth, your heart is in the earth also; if your 
treasure is in God and in heaven, your heart is in God 
and in heaven, Brawne:—Every man has a master. 
Being freed from the service of sin, we become servy- 
ants of righteousness, 

Lisco :—Only one direction of the heart is right; 
to seek earthly things betrays inward defilement.— 
To serve, means to dedicate all that we are and have 

-to another; in this sense we ought to serve God 
alone.—Prayer and labor.—Solicitude is foolish, be- 
ing useless. 

Gerlach :—Our minds and hearts must be fully 
directed toward God, so that everything else may 
be subordinate.-—* Lord, Thou hast created us in 
Thine image, and our heart is without rest till it 
finds rest in Thee.” (Augustine.)—In this and the 
following passage, care means anxious and distract- 
ing solicitude; not that carefulness which our calling 
demands (Phil. iv. 6; } Pet. v. 7; Heb. xiii. 5).—Ps. 
civ. 27; exlv. 15. The circumstance, that many 
birds and other animals die of cold and hunger, does 
not affect the argument, since this is not the conse- 
quence of their want of solicitude. 

Heubner :—If the heart and inclinations are at 
fault, the whole life shall be at fault.—But if the will 
is directed toward that which is good, everything 
will bear reference to that one grand object: there 
wil] be harmony and light within and without; man 


oo II 


will understand his wants, and where they may b¢ 
satisfied—God demands our whole heart.—The sar 
vice of the world is slavery and idolatry, that o 
Christ, liberty.—The tendency of materialism ta 
ward heathenism.—Difference between the absence 
of solicitude in a Christian and in a worldly man: 1 
In the former, it springs from earnestness for the 
great concern ; 2. in the latter, from thoughtlessness 
—What is the right state so far as care is concerned, 
1. Not to place what is heavenly on the same leva 
with what is earthly (ver. 24); 2. not to assign the 
first place to what is earthly (vers. 25-32); but, 3. 
to assign the first place to what is heavenly (vers, 
33, 34).—Wretched folly of earthly cares.—The zreat 
care of the Christian——The decisive question: The 
world or Christ ?—-How Jesus leads to true freedom 
from care.* 

Sermons on the pericope, vers. 24-34, by Schlei- 
ermacher, Erdmann, Liebner, Reinhard, Drdscke, 
Steinmeyer, and Claus Harms. 


* (WorpswortH: “Our Lord does not forbid provident 
forethought (comp. 1 Tim. v. 8), as was imagined by the 
Euchites (‘gui volebant semper cixerSat et nunguam la- 
borare’), against whom St. Augustine wrote his book: ‘De 
opere monachorum.’ But He forbids anxious, restless, and 
distrustful solieitude about earthly things, and this He .loea 
by seven considerations: 1. The care which God shows for 
our life and bodies; 2. for the inferior creatures which exist 
for our sake; 3. because all our care is vain without Ged; 
4. from a consideration of the flowers and grass which God 
clothes and adorns; 5. because such solicitude is unchristian 
and heathenish; 6. because God adds everything necessary 
to them who seek jirst His kingdom; 7. because sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. Comp. Phil. iv. 6; 1 Pet 
v. 7."—P. 8.] 


5. Issue and characteristic manifestations of Phariseism, as wicked harshness and abuse of what is holy, 
(Inquisitions and Indulgences.) 


Onapter VII. 1-6. 


1,2 Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
3 judged: and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.’ And 
why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam 
4 that is in thine own eye? Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the 
5 mote out of thine eye; and, behold, a beam @s in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, first 
cast out the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 


6 mote out of thy brother,s eye. 


Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast 


ye your pearls before [the]? swine, lest they trample them under [with, Gr. év] their 


feet, and turn again and rend you. 


1 Ver. 2.—[The E. V. reads with the textus ree, &uTimeTpnornoerat; hence again. But the oldest MSS., including 
Cod. B. or Vaticanus (as published by Angelo Mai, and by Buttmann), and all the modern critica] editors (Griesb., Scholz, 


Lechm., Tischend., Tregelles, Alf, Wordsw.) read MeTpndnoera. 


So also Dr. Lange who omits again in his G. version 


Tho reading Gv 7iwerTp. was no doubt inserted from Luke vi. 88.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 6. [The definite article in the Gr., as before dogs.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Connection.—De Wette and Tholuck—as for- 
merly Calvin and Bucer—miss the connection between 
this and the preceding section, Olshausen suggests, 


that it lies in the idea that the character of the disci 
ples is in direct opposition to prevailing views. Stier: 
Transition from a view of the inner man to what wag 
around. Ewald: How the Christian ought to dea! 
kindly and charitably toward those who are with 
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out. Heubner: However earnestly and zealously you 
strive after perfection, be gentle and mild toward 
others. Our own explanation has been given in 
another place, and is substantially this. The spirit 
of anxious, corroding care, in opposition to cheerful 
confidence in God, marks the final stage of religious 
perversion, which manifests itself, on the one hand, 
by fanaticism and harsh condemnation of our neigh- 
bor, and on the other, by carnal and callous trifling 
with what is holy. For, these two extremes of fanat- 
ficism and profanity meet, just as spurious asceticism 
is generally connected with love of the world (Leben 
Jesu, ii. 2,623). A passage analogous to that under 
consideration may serve to throw light both on the 
connection and the meaning of what otherwise would 
present some difficulty. In Matt. xxiv. 48 we read, 
“But and if that evil servant shall say in his heart, 
My lord delayeth his coming (worldly-mindedness 
and worldly care); and shall begin to smite his fel- 
low-servants (fanatical judging), and to eat and drink 
with the drunken (misspending and profaning of 
what is holy), ete.” Both these passages evidently 
bear reference to the judgment to come. Accord- 
ingly, we have the following antithesis: Be not sur- 
charged with worldly cares for the morrow, but ra- 
ther be filled with spiritual anxiety for the day of 
judgment. Judge not, that ye be not judged. 

Ver. 1. Judge not.—The word xpivew here un- 
doubtedly implies unkind, condemnatory judgment 
(Theophylact, Kuinoel, Tholuck, and others), as ap- 
pears from the opposite clause, iva wh KprOAre. 
Meyer denies this without reason, although the simile 
about the mote and the beam, proves that the ex- 
pression cannot simply mean condemnation. It is 
general. Meyer is right in controverting the idea, 
that the word xp.éjre refers exclusively to the judg- 
ment of other men (Erasmus, ete.). He applies it to 
the judgment to come; but ver. 6 proves that judg- 
ment on earth precedes the judgment of the last day. 
Uncharitable judgment receives its meed here as 
well as there. Comp. v. 22; vi. 14; the parable in 
xviii. 28; James ii. 13. Heubner: “ Judge not. This 
noither refers (unconditionally) to our private judg- 
ment, nor to the official expression of our opinion 
which we may be bound in duty to give (which, how- 
ever, may run into the sinful extreme here condem- 
ned), Least of all does it apply to the sentence pro- 
nounced by a judge (who should always bear inmind 
that he is under the holy law of God), but to those 
uncalled-for judgments which are neither dictated by 
duty, nor prompted by love. Kpivew therefore is 
here equivalent to cataxpivew.” Comp. Luke.* 

Ver. 2, For with what judgment ye judge; 
i. é., the strict measure of your judgment will be made 
the standard according to which ye shall be judged (the 


* [Dr. Dav. Brown, in his Com. on the Gospels (Glas- 
gow, 1863), ad loc.: “To ‘judge’ here (xpivewv) does not 
exactly mean to pronounce condemnatory judgment (kat a- 
«olvewv); nor does it refer to simple judging at all, whether 
favorable or the reverse. The context makes it clear that 
the thing here condemned is that disposition to look unfav- 
orably on the character and actions of others, which leads 
invariably to the pronouncing of rash, unjust, and unlovely 
judgments upon them, ... What the Lord aims at is the 
spirit Uut of which they spring. Provided we eschew this 
unlovely spirit, we are not only warranted to sit in judgment 
nnon a brother's character and actions, but, in the exercise 
of a necessary discrimination, are often constrained to do so 
‘or our own guidance. It is the violation of the law of love 
fnyolved in the exercise of a censorious disposition which 
wlune is here condemned, And the argument against it— 

that ye be not judged’—contirms this: ‘that your own 
character and actions be not pronounced upon with th> like 
feverity:’ that is, at the great day."—P. §.] 
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év is used instrumentally). As professedly you con 
sider it right, you shall experience in your own cast 
whether your standard be true or false. ‘God ix 
His righteousness exercises the jus talionis. Truth 
and equity are, so to speak, elastic; and in the moral 
order of things, an unjust blow will recoil on him 
who has dealt it—And with what measure ye 
mete.—Merpov, comp. Luke vi. 388.—Metpijoetan 
according to the majority of witnesses; in Luke, 
avTimetpnonoerat, A wider application of the idea 
of our relation toward our neighbor. The simile ex 
presses the general principle, that according to ou 
conduct toward our neighbors shall we receive at the 
hand of God, whether directly or through the instru 
mentality of men. In general, the figure, however, 
applies to harsh and uncharitable judgment. 

Ver. 8. The mote, the splinter, kdpoos, festuca 
“Thus in a Talmudical proverb, the word DO"P, for a 
small fault (Buxtorf, Lexicon Talm. p. 2080).” Ao- 
«és, trabs, M72, hyperbolically for a great fault. 
“ As in ch. vi., the eye of the body here represents that 
of the mind; our own sinfulness deprives us of the ca- 
pacity to judge the moral perversion of others.” De 
Wette and Meyer deny this reference. But although 
it is true that the person who has the beam in his 
eye is characterized as, in a certain sense, seeit ¢ 
clearly, yet his vision is morbid. It also deserves 
notice, that the text refers to faults which are outwardly 
apparent. Fanaticism is specially bent on discover 
ing and condemning errors of knowledge, or heresies. 
Viewed in this light, the mote in the eye might indi- 
cate a comparatively trifling dogmatical error, while 
the beam would refer to the destroying of the whole 
system and bearing of truth. 


Ver. 4. Let me pull out the mote. “Ages, 
é€xBdAw (the conjunctive of encouragement). His 
hypocrisy consists not merely in his refusing to see 
the beam in his own eye, but also in his disguising 
his want of charity for his brother under the garb of 
compassionate zeal. 

Ver. 5. Thou hypocrite.—He is a hypocrite 
not merely in the judgment of God, but also ina 
subjective sense, since he applies not unto himself 
the measure by which he judges his brother.—A :a- 
BAévers. We must not overlook the meaning of 
the compound verb. Then shalt thou be able to look 
into it (properly), and really to aid thy brother. But 
so long as the beam remains in thine own eye, thou 
art ill fitted to perform the operation upon the eye 
of another. 

Ver. 6. Give not that which is holy.—Mal- 
donatus, de Wette, Tholuck, deny that there is any 
connection between this and the preceding context. 
Kuinoel, Neander, Bengel, and Olshausen maintain 
that vers. 6-11 are not in their proper place. Stier 
suggests that Christ now proceeds to censure the op- 
posite extreme of excessive laxity. Erasmus and 
Meyer hold that the expression, 51a 8A €Wecs, leads 
to the idea, that it must still be our endeavor to im- 
prove our neighbor, and not to give that which ig 
holy to the dogs. But, as in former cases, the inter- 
nal connection between this and the preceding pas- 
sage is, evidently, that the extremes of excessive 
harshness and of moral laxity generally meet. The 
outward connection lies in the contrast between the 
brother whose benefit is apparently the object of the 
harsh judgments pronounced against him, and the 
dogs and swine, to whom that which is holy is at the 
same time prostituted. Indeea, such conduct falls 
“under the injunction, ut} «pivere, since the judgment 
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of sinners is hastened and increased when what is | 


holy is cast before, or even forced upon them (Matt. 
xiii. 10). Hence to withhold that which is holy from 
the dogs, and pearls from swine. is the opposite of 
‘udging them, and only what is mght and proper in 
the circumstances—That which is holy, 7d 
déytov.—Von der Hardt, Paulus, and Tholuck refer 
it to the sacrificial meat, or to the provision of the 
priests. Meyer controverts this view without ade- 
quate grounds. The difference between Sere and 
the BdAy7«, which follows, deserves notice. The 
word 5:5dva: seems to imply—however horrible it 
may seem—that the dogs receive it. The expres- 
sion is evidently symbolical not only of Gospel truth 
(the provision of the priests), but also of Christian 
fellowship, and the privileges of the Church, such as 
the sacraments. But if this 6:5dva: betokened a most 
iniquitous laxity, the BaAdAew of pearls before swine 
is the result of a laxity which almost amounts to 
madness. Such, then, is the upshot of Pharisaism— 
profanation of what is holy and good beyond rational 
belief.—The pearls, an image of what is most pre- 
cious. According to Gesenius (in Rosenmiiller’s 
Repertorium, i. 128), the figure is applied by the 
Arabs to well-chosen words or apt sayings. De 
Wette: A figure of pure conviction, and of the no- 
blest disposition. But if by what is holy we under- 
stand the highest religious possessions, the term, 
pearls, may be applied to the highest moral posses- 
sions, which were specially prostituted by the Phari- 
sees. It has been suggested, that the figure alludes 
to the resemblance of pearls with peas and acorns. 
Certain it is, that the swine touch with their snouts 
everything resembling food. As this casting of pearls 
before swine—however foolish—must have had some 
show of reason, it may perhaps represent an attempt 
to satisfy their cravings. And such indeed is the 
true character of laxity; it prostitutes what is high- 
est and holiest, to satisfy the animal and the devilish 
propensities in man. Both dogs and swine were un- 
clean animals, according to the law of Moses (see 
Sept. 1 Kings xxi. 19; xxii. 38; 2 Sam. iii. 8; ix. 8; 
2 Kings viii. 13; Matt. xv. 26; Rev. xxii. 15, ete.); 
and, indeed, throughout antiquity generally (Horat. 
Epist. i. 2, 22: viaisset canis immundus vel amica 
luto sus). The expression refers to what is impure 
and wild in our nature; more particularly, the word 
dogs, alludes to that which is low, unclean, heretical ; 
and swine, to the hostile element, and to stubborn 
resistance. Augustine regarded the dogs as oppug- 
natores, or hostile persecutors, and the swine as con- 
temtores veritatis, or unholy persons who were inca- 
pable of being impressed by what was spiritual. But 
the context does not bear out this distinction, as the 
swine are represented as ultimately the oppugnatores. 
“ St. Bernard was wont to quote this verse, in order 
to incite the Christian knights to the Crusades. 
Schrickh, Church Hist. xxv. 114.” Heubner, 
Lest they trample them with their feet, etc. 
—Of course the pearls could not be broken, but only 
trampled in the mire.—As this refers only to the 
swine, Theophylact, Hammond, and others, apply the 
sTpapevtes phéwory to the dogs. But it ap- 
lies likewise to the swine. Although nothing is said 
about the conduct of the dogs, the horrible sin of 
giving that which is holy to the dogs sufficiently con- 
demns itself, even without mentioning ulterior conse- 
quences. Besides, the dogs ultimately become swine, 
just as that which is holy is further designated as 
pearls, and the iniquity of the first action passes into 
she madness of the second At last the full conse- 


quences appear, when the swine turn from the gift t 
the giver, and rend the profane sinners. It is need 
less to inquire whether swine can literally rend; a 
all events, they may tear off the flesh. (Besides, the 
word fngiwou, like the dirumpere in the Vulgate, 
may allude to the disruption and destruction of the 
communion of the disciples.) Srpagpéyvres, turn: 
ing [the again of the EH. V. is superfluous], evidently 
denotes the enmity (Chrysostom) and the fury of the 
swine, on account of the deception practised upon 
them, Such, then, are the twofold consequences: 
that which is holy, with all its treasures, is lost in in 
iquity and mire; while its unfaithful and vile admin. 
istrators also perish in their sin. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The passage is evidently intended to describe 
the judgment awaiting the false spiritualism of those 
worldly-minded Pharisees and scribes. Hence the 
passage contains no reference to the proper conduct 
of the disciples, in opposition to that of the syna. 
gogue. They are merely warned against imitating 
those sinners ; the Lord in His mercy concealing un- 
der a simile the fearful judgment that awaits all whe 
are guilty of such profanity. 

2. It is a historical fact, meeting us both during 
the Old Testament dispensation (at the destruction of 
Jerusalem) and in the annals of the Church, that car- 
nal zealots, while pronouncing harsh judgment against 
their brethren, gave that which is holy to the dogs. 
Fanaticism and indifferentism were combined in the 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees, and we meet them but 
too frequently at later periods; as, for example, in 
the Inquisition and the traffic in indulgences, and 
under many other, though perhaps more subtle, 
forms. 

3. We may connect with this passage the prophe- 
cy in Revelation, which represents the beast out of 
the sea as ultimately bearing rule over the external 
sanctuary (Rev. xiii. 14). 

4, From this disclosure of the lowest depth to 
which the righteousness of the Pharisees descends, 
we may profitably look to the opposite path, by 
which the disciples of Jesus ascend into the kingdom 
of heaven. Theirs is a gradual progress through suf- 
fering to the glorious height of purity and of love, to 
fellowship with the prophets, and to that final reward 
which awaits them in the kingdom of God; while the 
Pharisees, with their spurious sanctimoniousness, are 
at last degraded to the level of those who are com- 
pared to impure beasts, and who become the instru- 
ments of judgment upon them. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRAOTIOCAL, 


“ Judge not, that ye be not judged.” For, 1. with 
your own judgment (according to your own judicial 
procedure) shall ye be judged; 2. with your meas. 
ure (of punishment) shall it be measured to you; 3. 
by your own judgment the beam will be found in 
your own eye—the greater guilt will attach to you.— 
By anticipating the judgment of God by our own 
judgment, we call down judgment upon ourselves 
For, 1. we take the place of the Judge (anticipate 
Him); 2. of the last day (anticipate it); 8. of inex. 
orable justice (anticipate it)—A tendency to judge 
others is legalism in its full development as hypoe. 
risy.—To take pleasure in judging, is to take no 
pleasure in saving, Hence it is opposed, 1. to the 
Gospel; 2. to the Spirit of Christ; 3, to the merey 
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of God; 4. to our calling as Christians.—Difference 
between judgment in the way of duty, and in contra- 
vention of duty: 1. The former is done in the prose- 
cution of our calling, and accompanied by pity; 2. 
the latter is done contrary to our calling as Chris- 
tians, and accompanied by pleasure in condemning.— 
Wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest thy- 
self, Rom. ii. 1.—Needless judgment: 1. Its origin 
(self-righteousness and want of love, self-exaltation 
and pride, self-satisfaction and hypocrisy); 2. its 
various forms (speaking evil, casting suspicion, de- 
tracting, putting the worst construction upon matters, 
calumniating, accusing of heresy); 3. its poisonous 
fruit (injury of evangelical truth, injury to our neigh- 
bor whom we judge, injury to ourselves).—He who 
judges without mercy, converts both heaven and 
earth into a place of judgment. To look upon the 
world with the eye of a judge, is to see it enveloped 
in the flames of judgment. The consequence is, that 
we lose, 1. our faith; 2. our love; 3. our hope.—As 
we measure to our neighbor, we mete out to: our- 
selves.—As we measure to our neighbor, it shall be 
measured to us, 1. by God; 2. by man.—When 
tempted to judge, let us remember that everything 
around may rise up in judgment against us.—The 
mote and the beam. The judgment about the mote, 
sinful, 1. because it is an assumption on the part of 
one who himself needs to be cured; 2. because it is 
a hypocritical offer of aid, on the part of one who is 
destitute of love; 38. because it is a lying pretence 
of ability to help, on the part of one who himself is 
helpless.—The hypocrite derives his own spiritual 
greatness from detraction of his brother. 1. His ag- 
grandisement springs from the littleness of his broth- 
er; 2. his glory from tarnishing him; 3. his adorn- 
ing from stripping him; 4. his vindication from 
condemning him.—If our justification flow from look- 
ing to Christ, we shall be owned and exalted ; but if 
from an uncharitable and harsh estimate of our neigh- 
bor, we shall only descend lower and lower.—A Phar- 
isee with the beam in his eye attempting to relieve the 
eye of his neighbor, the most ridiculous, were it not 
the saddest sight.—“ He shall have judgment with- 
out mercy who has shown no mercy” (James ii. 13). 
—* Give not that whichis holy to the dogs, neither cast 
ye your pearls before swine ;” or, the sin of prostitut- 
ing what is holy in faith and life: 1. How it is done; 
2. how it brings its own condemnation.—Harsh judg- 
ment and sinful prostitution of what is holy springing 
from the same root: 1. as exemplified by the spirit 
of traditionalism ; 3. from history (Pharisaism, Medi- 
evalism, seventeenth century); 4. as apparent from 
the temptations of our inner life——The end of false 
spirituality in profligacy.—The Pharisees at last the 
prey of dogs and swine.—The goal of the disciples of 
Jesus, and that of zealots for tradition. 

Starke :—Judge not from partiality, James ii. 1; 
aor from suspiciousness or want of love, 1 Cor. xiii. 
7; nor from self-love or censoriousness, vers. 8, 4; 
nor from envy and malice, Job xxxi. 29; Prov. xxiv. 
17; Sir. viii. 6.—That ye be mot judged, or incur Di- 
vine judgment, Lom. xiv. 10,-~To judge is the pre- 
‘ogative of God. Hence, te assume this function 


without special authority, were to deprive God of His 
glory, or to have the beam in our own eye.—The 
Lord here warns young converts of a danger to whick 
they are peculiarly liable: that of judging others, and 
forgetting themselves. Then He adverts to dangers 
to which His disciples generally are liable, Luke ix. 48. 
Such passages as 2 Tim. iii. 6-10; 1 Tim. v. 1, 13, 
19; Gal. vi.1; Rom. xiv. 4, refer to this zeal without 
knowledge.—God has reserved to Himself alone to 
judge the human heart. Learn to know thyself, 
Gal. vi. 1; Luke xviii. 11.—The best remedy against 
speaking evil of others, is to look attentively at our 
own heart and conduct before censuring others.—He 
who is unspiritual, being under the power of great 
sins, is incapable of showing to others their trans- 
gressions, Rom. ii. 19 ; John viii. 4~9.—He who only 
delights in self, and looks down upon others, is blind- 
ed and condemned.—Majus: Rom. xiv. 1; Prov. vy. 
21, 22.— Difficilius est, prestare, quam exigere, metius 
exemplo docere, quam dictis. Hilariusinh.1. Hab. 
iii. 15.—Let our reformation commence within, Ps. 1. 
19.—Dogs, swine; Prov. ix. 8; 1 Cor. x. 21 ; Phil. 
iii. 2. Sanctity of the Lord’s table, Rev. xxii. 15; 2 
Pet. ii. 20-22. 

Gossner :—Self-love makes blind toward ourselves 
and sharp-sighted toward the actions of our neigh 
bor. 

Gerlach :—The passage refers to the disposition 
to judge, and the assumption of superiority over our 
neighbor. 

Lisco :—Kt is a fundamental principle of the kin g- 
dom of God, that no indulgence shall be shown to 
those who have shown no indulgence to others (ch. 
xviii. 23), but that strict retribution shall be awarded 
them.—Aspire not to be the spiritual adviser of 
another, if thine own conscience is not clear, Luke 
vi. 41, 42.—But, on the other hand, prudence and a 
proper judgment of others are indispensable, if our 
spiritual welfare is not to be recklessly exposed to 
danger.—Beware of communicating the gracious ex- 
periences of your heart to daring, vicious, or hardened 
persons.—Brief notes: The word of God is the 
sanctuary by which all other things are hallowed. 
The dogs are those who persecute the word, upon 
whom we may not force what is holy; the swine, 
those who despise the word, having surrendered them- 
selves to carnal lusts. 

Heubner :—Our conduct toward others will be 
the measure by which God will judge us.—Cast out, 
or pull out; @. ¢., do not spare thyself, however pain- 
ful it may be; after that, see how thou canst take the 
mote, etc., 2. ¢., deal gently and cautiously with thy 
neighbor.—It is a very difficult and delicate matter 
to improve others, and requires great carefulness.— 
You do not cast away your pearls to be trodden down 
by beasts; neither are you to prostitute to unholy 
persons that which is holy,—the glorious truths of 
Christianity, the sacraments, and your spiritual expe- 
riences.—This, however, does not imply that we are 
not to seek the spiritual good even of such un: 
holy persons.—Christianity must remain a mystery 
from the profane world—and yet be publicly pro 
claimed. 


CHAP. VII. 7-29. 14} 


Il. 


7 seetions how co avoid the errors and sins of the Pharisees and scribes, and to enter upon the way which 
seads iste che kingdom of heaven. Practical order of grace.—Conclusion of the Sermon on tha 
Moun. 


Cuaprer VII. 7-29. 


(Vers. 15-23 the Gospel for the 8th Sunday after Trinity.) 


Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you: Fer every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; 
and to him that knovketh it shall be opened’ [it is opened]. Or what man is there of 
you,” whom * [of whom] if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone? Or if he ask 
a fish, will he give him a serpent? If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Father which [who] is in heaven 
12 give good things to them that ask him? Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 

men should do to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the prophets. 

13 Enter ye in at [through, dé] the strait gate: for wide 2s the gate, and broad ¢s the 

way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there be [are they] which [who] go ix 
14 thereat: Because [for]* strait cs the gate, and narrow 7s the way, which leadeth unto 

life, and few there be [are they] that find it. 

15 Beware of false prophets, which [who] come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inward- 
16 ly they are ravening wolves. Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather 
17 grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? LHven so every good tree bringeth forth goou 
13 fruit; but a [the, rd] corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring 
19 forth evil fruit, neither [nor] can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Every tree that 
20 bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. Wherefore by their 
fruits ye shall know them. 
21 Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
22 heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father which [who] is in heaven. Many 
will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? and in 
23 thy name have cast out devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works? And 
then will I profess unto them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity. 
24 OPhorators whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, 1 will liken 
25 him unto a wise man, which built his house upon a rock®: And the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not: 
26 for it was founded upon a rock.’ And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which [who] built his house 
27 upon the sand*®; And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house; and it fell: and great was the fall of it. 
28 And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended these sayings, the people were aston- 
29 ished at his doctrine: For he taught them as one* having authority, and not as the 
[their] 7 scribes. 


re owonest 


1 Ver. 8.—{It shall be opened according to the teat ree. avovynrera.. But some of the oldest authorities, among 
which is the Vatican Cod: B. (see the ed. of Angelo Mai, and Buttmann), also Lachmann, Tregelles, and Conant, read 
avolyetat, it is opened, which seems to correspond better to the preceding recetveth, and jindeth. Dr. Conant’s remark 
ts not without force: “The beautiful antithesis, made by the future and present tenses in vers. 7 and 8, is marred at the 
close by the return to the future, in the faulty form of the Received Text, and in the Versions that follow it. In ver. 7 tha 
‘mperative is properly followed by the future tense, because the compliance and its reward are both in the future time; 
but in ver. 8, the present (he that asketh) is properly followed by the same (recedveth), and so of the other two clauses, 
The propriety and point of expression, which are so striking a characteristic of our Lord’s manner in aJl His discourses 
should not be lost or marred in the version of them.” Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, and Lange in his G. version, 
adhore to the Received Text. Meyer, otherwise so accurate in all that pertains to verbal exegesis, and Lange take no nu. 
tice of this difference.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 9.—[Tregelles edits: 2) ris e& Suav &vIpwros, omitting erry, on the authority of Cod. Vaticanus as com 
pared by Birch. But both Angelo Mai and Buttmann in their editions of the Vatican Oodex give €or. The discrepan 
ey is solved by the fact that éorw s the marginal reading, but not @ correctore, as Birch supposed, but @ prima manu 
ws VerceiJone in the second ed, of the ublished text, and Buttmann explain.—P. 8.] 
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4 Ver. 9.—Op in Codd. B. C., ete. The Recepta adds édy, if [Dr. Conant: * Of whom; for whom, which is ua 
grammatical. . . . The construetion of the sentence is not, indeed, rhetorically exact; but it belongs to that graceful neg 
figence of art and rule, which is the peculiar charm of the colloquial style, and is no less so in English than in Greek.”- 
Pips] : 

4 Ver. 14.—'O71 [for]. This could easily be changed into rf [how strait], which is supported Ly many authorities 
and adopted by Griesbach, Lachmann, Scholz. 

5 Wer, 24.—[It would be better here and in vers. 25, 26 to leave out the art. in Engl. and to translate “wpon 
and ‘‘wpon sand,” instead of “a rock” (which might mean some particular rock), and “the sand.” The Greek has ta 
both cases the definite art. (rhy meTpay and THY &umov), which here designates classes of substances. Some come» 
mentators refer the rock to Christ, as Cornel. 4 Lapide: “ Mystice petra est Christus; unde G@lossa ‘Ille edificat in Christo 


gu quod audit ab illo facit.’” 
apon sand.”—P. 8.] 


So also Alford and Wordsworth. In this case we ought to translate “ upon the rock,” and 


¢ Ver. 29.—[The word one is inserted by the E. V. and rather weakens the force of the expression @s étovolay exw 


Lange translates: wie im Besite der Macht.—P. 8.] 


7 Ver. 29,—[The crizical editions read ad @yv, and Lange translates accordingly. Some add: kal of papioato.— 


P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Connection with the context.—De Wette and Mey- 
er deny the connection with the preceding section.— 
Heubner correctly: In order to attain the Christian 
wisdom formerly mentioned, it is absolutely necessa- 
ry to seek it by prayer. 

To our mind, the transition is plain. In the for- 
mer section, the awful danger of the judgment to 
come was set before the disciples. Weak, helpless, 
and conscious of their inability to escape this judg- 
ment in their own strength, or to attain the righteous- 
ness of the kingdom of heaven, the encouraging call 
meets them, “ Ask, and it shall be given you,” etc. 
Seek a refuge in the New Dispensation, since the Old 
is to perish amid such judgments. But the general 
connection is even more definite. In the Sermon on 
the Mount, properly so called, the Lord had described 
the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven; while 
in its application, or in the practical address which 
followed it, He had exposed the false righteousness 
of the Pharisees and scribes, both in doctrine and in 
tife. In the passage before us, He now teaches them 
how to avoid the way of destruction, and to enter 
upon that of life. Methodology or order of succession 
in the kingdom of heaven: 1. What to seek, vers. 7— 
14; 2. what to avoid, vers. 18-23; 3. the evidence 
of genuine religion, as exhibited in the parable of 
the judgment, vers. 24-217, 

Ver. 7. Ask, and it shall be given you.—The 
three terms, ask, seek, and knock, aireire, (nreire, 
kpovere, indicate a gradation. Some critics, as de 
Wette and Meyer, hold that all the three terms refer 
to prayer, in accordance with the remark of Luther: 
“ By this the Lord exhorts us the more strenuously to 
prayer.” Somewhat differently, Bengel seems to refer 
the terms to different acts: “1. Contra indigentiam 
vestram dona petite ; 2. queerite que amisistis occulta, 
recipientes vos ex errore ; 8. pulsate, qui foris estis, ut 
intromittamin.” [Ask for gifts to meet your needs ; 
seek the hidden things which you have lost, and re- 
turn from your error; knock ye who are without, that 
ye may be admitted within.] But Bengel evidently 
connects the idea of prayer with the second and third 
degree as well as with the first; and Luther meant to 
say that the burden and the object of our prayers 
were increasingly to assume a more definite shape. 
Tholuck ; “In practical application, the term aireire is 
generally referred to prayer, ¢nreire to our endeavors, 
and xpovere to the investigation of the Scriptures.” 
We regard the passage as marking a climax,—the 
word (nre?re, like SPs in Jer. xxix. 18, 14, indicat- 
ing earnest desire; and kpotew perseverance, even 
though an answer seemed denied. To ask, indicates 


the.want of an object, which can only be obtained by 
free gift ; to seek, that it has been lost ; to knock, that 
it has been shut wp—hence this prayer which is both 
the work of life and the evidence of life. 

Ver. 8. For every one that asketh, receiv- 
eth.—Such, indeed, is the invariable rule. Jerse- 
verance in prosecuting that to which we may fairly lay 
claim, is generally crowned with success even among 
men. How much more, then, if our object be the 
kingdom of heaven, and our efforts those of prayer! 
(The conditions of it appear from the context.) This 
applies, in the first place, to the subjective bearing 
of our spiritual efforts. The following verses show 
that it is equally true objectively, or with reference to 
Him from whom the blessing is sought. 

Vers. 9 and 10. Or what man ?—The word or 
does not mark the antithesis,—If it were not so,— 
but refers to the contrast between the objective and 
the subjective certitude of prayer.—The sudden turn 
in the address is exceedingly striking: ‘Or where is 
there a man of you whom his son shall ask for bread 
(and who shall—no !),—he will surely not give him 
a stone?” The meaning is: However wicked any 
of you may be, if his son were to ask him for bread, 
surely he would not give him a stone, etc. Bread 
and stone, fish and serpent, however similar in out- 
ward appearance, are vastly different in reference to 
the nourishment they afford. There is evidently a 
gradation in the expressions. The most hardened 
parent would not meet the entreaty of his child by 
such cruel deception. It is noticeable that the text 
does not refer to the possibility of not being heard, 
but that it sets before us the alternative of a genuine 
and a deceptive answer. This indicates that, if God 
were not to hear our prayer, our state would not simply 
continue what it had been before, but that the heart 
would become a stone, and meat for the serpent. 

Ver. 11. Being evil.—Meyer: Although, com- 
pared with God, ye are morally evil (apds avtiSiacro- 
Any THs ayabdTnT0s TOD Ocov, Huthymius Zigabe- 
nus). But this “comparison with God” must not be 
pressed. We should rather explain it: Before God, 
measured even according to the human standard, ye 
are evil. The statement undoubtedly implies the sim 
fulness of man, both in its universality and in its lim- 
itation by traits of humanity and kindness. * 

Know how to give good gifts—not, soletis inre 
(Maldonatus), The reference here is not to the at ili 
ty of man, in opposition to his actual performance 
but to the powerful and ineradicable instinct of pater 
nal affection, which, in a certain sense, and for certain 


* (Not: “in dts inseparable connection with human 
nature,” as the Edinb. trsl. misunderstands the original: 
“Bedingthett durch die Zige der Humanitat, der Uensch 
Uichkeit.”—P. 8.] 
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purposes, is capable of overcoming even our tovnpla. 
If the paternal feelings of man are indestructible, how 
much more will the goodness of God continue for ever ! 
—A conclusion a minori ad majus. Good things ; 


in Luke xi. 13, more definitely, the Holy Spirit. The | 


object is here left more indefinite, as opening up in 
measure as we seek it, 

Ver, 12. Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would.—Ewald maintains that this should have 
been inserted in ch. v. 44, before the word ayanare. 
The word “ therefore” implies, indeed, a reference to 
the preceding context; wnich, however, we find in 
the close of the former verse, where the free mercy 
of God was set before the disciples. As if it were said: 
In prayer commit yourself with perfect confidence 
to the God who giveth every good and perfect gift ; 
but on that very ground imitate Him in your conduct 
toward your neighbors. God answers prayer, for it 
is His Spirit who teaches us to pray. Do to your 
neighbor what is due to him: the demand which he 
addresses to you will be found in your own heart, in 
the shape of your demand upon your neighbor. Pray 
with unbounded confidence, and with the same meas- 
ure bestow your affection upon your neighbor. You 
will desery in your own hearts what this measure 
should be. From this the connection will be evident. 
The sentence is the ethical counterpart to the promise: 
“Ask, and it shall be given you,” and is analogous 
to the addition: “as we forgive our debtors,” in the 
fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer. On similar say- 
ings among heathen philosophers, comp. Tholuck. 
Wetstein quotes the following from the Rabbins: 
Quod tibi ipsi odiosum est, proximo ne facias, nam 
heee est tota lex. There the rule is given negatively, 
but here positively ; and hence in infinitely richer and 
deeper bearing. De Wette thinks that the injunction 
to love our neighbor as ourselves, implies much the 
same thing, viz., moral equality, and does not ex- 
press the distinctive excellency of Christian morality, 
which is pure, disinterested love; for it refers not to 
the matter of our conduct, and we may possibly ex- 


pect from others something that is evil, such as flat-’ 


tery. But it should be noticed that the statement 
applies, in the first instance, to the form or mode of 
our conduct. It is not said, “Do ye even that to 
them,” but, ‘Do ye even so to them (oftws).” We 
are not to do to people whatsoever they ask from 
us, but we are to act toward them according to what 
we would expect at their hands. The measure of 
our demands is also to be the measure of our self- 
denial and devotion. Thus our own heart will tell 
us, by our requests upon others, what is the request, 
and what the claim, of our neighbor. In other words, 
our every demand must become a performance. But 
this implies the mortification of egotism; and thus, 
_what in the first place referred to the manner, applies 
also to the matter, of our conduct. Viewed in this 
light, the statement contains an injunction of love to 
our neighbor, according to the measure of our love 
to ourselves, The “ peculiarly Christian element” in 
this injunction, is the novelty of the measure which 
we are to apply to our love to our neighbor. None 
of us would ask flattery from our neighbor, knowing 
it to be such. What we desire from our neighbors 
8, that they shall be ministers of good, not of evil, 
angels, not devils, to us: hence our duty toward them 
corresponds with this our demand.—F'or this is the 
law and the prophets.—Matt. xxii. 39; Rom, xiii. 9. 
Vers. 13 and 14. Emter ye in through the 
strait gate.—Virst the gate, and then the way (Mey- 
er, Bengel); and not the reverse. as ascetic misun- 


derstanding would have it,—-first the way, and then 
the gate (Calovius: the way,—the life on earth; the 
gate,—exitus vite). Similarly de Wette and Tho 
luck. Perhaps the mistake has arisen fiom mixing 
up this with another figurative expression: “It is 
easier for acamel to go through the eye of a nee- 
dle,” etc., Matt. xix. 24. Nor can the expression 
eloépxesOast 8.a, in ver. 13, determine our inter- 
pretation, since t] e same words are afterward ap- 
plied to the broad way (civepyduevor BV auras). The 
figure becomes even more striking, if we recall to 
mind the former advice, to knock, We see, as it 
were, two cities before us. The pilgrim must quit 
the one, which is the old world, over which judgment 
is to burst (Bunyan’s Pilgrimage), and enter into the 
other, which is the kingdom of heaven, where alone 
the soul can find a refuge. Again, viewing tle pas- 
sage in the light of the judgment, which, according 
to our Lord’s prediction, was to overtake Pharisa- 
ism, we may consider ancient Jerusalem as the city 
which must be forsaken. But there are two gates 
by which it may be left. One of these is strait,* 
being the righteousness of Christ; the road is uar- 
row—the seven beatitudes; and few are they that 
enter in thereat to eternal life. But there is also a 
wide gate—the legalism of the Pharisees, and a broad 
way—that of external Judaism; and many there are 
which hurry along this road to that awful historical 
destruction,—the great aréAcia of the Jewish nation, 
All this is but the outward manifestation of the eter- 
nal contrast between the children of light and the 
children of darkness. In this sense, the gate serves 
as the figure of their choice; and the way, as that of 
their wallk and conduct. By the strait gate we un- 
derstand hwmility, repentance, and renunciation of 
the world, through poverty in spirit. The wide gate 
is the self-righteousness of the Pharisees, or the spu- 
rious riches of a piety which is combined with the 
service of mammon. Similarly, the narrow way is 
the prosecution of those spiritual attainments de- 
scribed in the seven beatitudes; while the broad way 
indicates that corruption in doctrine and life, which, 
passing from one extreme to the other, renders the 
way so wide and ill-defined. The contrast between 
the goal of these two ways is exceedingly significant. 
Tn the one case, it is life ; in the other, destruction, 
—first, as matter of inward experience, then of out- 
ward fact, and, lastly, of eternal destiny (rest and un- 
rest, deliverance and destruction, salvation and con- 
demnation). The figurative language of this passage 
is closely connected with what precedes about the 
relation of Christians to their fellow-men. It is your 
duty to devote yourselves to others,—not according 
to the measure which they demand at your hand, 
but according as you would have them do to you. 
You are not to follow the multitude on the broad 
way, but to seek with the few, the elect, the strait 
gate, in order to knock at the door of the kingdora 
of heaven. Such is the transition from the injuno- 
tion of what we are to seek, to that of what we are 
to avoid, 

Ver. 15. Beware of false prophets.—lf it is 
our duty to beware of the dangerous example given 
us by the great crowd of those who go astray, we 
must be even more careful against the small but 
strong influence of false prophets, derived from the 
powers of darkness. Meyer: “The Wevdorpopijrat are 
not Pharisees, nor impostors such as Judas of Gali: 


* (Chrysostom: orev) 7 TUAN, OVX 7) FOALS, strait te 
the gate, but not the heavenly city to which it leads.— P. & 
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lee (Acts v. 87; Joseph. De Bell. Jud. ii. 18, 4), but 
false Christian teachers (Matt. xxiv. 11, 24), as ap- 
pears from vers. 21-23. Comp. Chrysostom, Calvin, 
Grotius.” But the admonition “to beware” is evi- 
dently connected with the last clause of the former 
verse, “few are they that find it ;” showing that these 
false prophets must somehow stand related to the 
Pharisees.—The great danger which ye shall have to 
encounter upon the new or narrow way, will arise from 
the influence of false prophets. The Lord foresaw 
that Pharisaism would in part merge with Chris- 
tianity, when its representatives would become “ false 
prophets,” or heresiarchs. It was easy to infer, 
that along with such Jewish forms of error, the cor- 
ruptions of heathen philosophy and mythology would 
find their way into the Church. The main idea of 
the simile is the disguise of an old and evil kind un- 
der a new garb of piety. They come to you (already) 
in sheep’s clothing. De Wette: “ Not literally in 
sheep’s skins, which the old prophets wore (Grotius, 
Kuinoel), but in clothing such as sheep wear, 2. ¢., 
gentle and meek in their outward appearance.” Ben- 
gel: Vestibus ut si essent oves. The expression re- 
fers, however, not merely to their gentle and mild 
exterior, but also to their profession of Christianity 
—the garb of the lamb; while the term, “ inwardly 
ravening wolves” (Acts xx. 29), indicates not 
only their malice generally, but the old enmity and 
opposition to Christianity, Matt. x. 16. 

Ver. 16. By their fruits.—This is the decisive 
evidence. Jerome, Calvin, Calovius, and others, re- 
fer the expression “ fruits” to the false doctrine of 
these prophets; Tholuck, Meyer, and others, to their 
works.* But the passage alludes not to the works of 
ordinary professors, but to those of false prophets. 
These, as Spener remarks, are schools, institutiors, 
doctrinal principles, etc.; which, of course, are 
elosely connected with their moral characters and 
conduct (comp. 1 Johniv. 1). The character of the 
Ebionite and Gnostic heresies certainly appeared in 
the works of their professors, in the harsh fanaticism 
of the one, and the antinomianism of the other, while 
both exhibited the sectarianism, proselytism, and 
hypocrisy common to all heresies. 

Vers. 16-19. Illustration of this principle from 
nature. At first sight, we might have expected that 
the idea should be presented in the vpposite form. 
Shall we look for thorns upon the vine, ete.? But 
the Lord first shows what we should seek, viz., good 
fruit, such as grapes and jigs. Compared with sech 
fruit, the false prophets are thorns and thisiies. 
““AxavOat, or &kavOa, is the general name for all 
kinds of thorns, of which the most commen bears 
small black berries not unlike grapes, while the 
flower of the tp{BoAo. may be compared with the 
fig.” The false prophets resemble sharp thorns, 
from their fanatical and harsh traditionalism; and 
thistles, from their proselytizing spirit, which takes 
hold of and clings to every part of your person and 
dress. Then follows the general law of nature: As 


*[AurorpD: “The kapmol are both their corrupt doc- 
trines and their vicious practices, as contrasted with the 
ontward shows of almsgiving, prayer, and fasting, their 
sheep’s clothing to deceive.” orDsworTH: ‘From the 
fruits of their teaching ; not from their acts alone, because 
acts seemingly virtuous are often nothing more than the 
sheep’s clothing in which the wolf wraps himself in order 
that he may deceive and devour the sheep.” WuHeEpon: 
“ Their fruits—their own actions and the moral tendency 
of their doctrines.” D. Brown: “Not their doctrines... 
for that corresponds to the tree itself; but the practical ef- 
pe of tele teaching, which is the proper fruit of the tree.” 
—P.S. 
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is the tree, such is its fruit; as the state cf mird, s¢ 
the outward manifestation. Nor can it be other 
wise. What applies to thorns and thistles, holds 
equally true of every kind of tree.—By the good 
tree is evidently meant the fruit-tree. It is not so 
easy to determine what is meant by the d¢yvdpoyv 
catpiv. Xampds signifies, in the first place, rotten, 
but Meyer is wrong in applying the expression to de 
cayed trees, which yielded only unwholesome fruit, 
Sampdév means also what is bad or unuseable ; Matt. 
xiii. 48, applied to fish (de Wette). Even old wine, 
if acrid, may be designated as campés. Hence the 
idea here implied, seems to be that of the old and wild 
growth of nature, in opposition to the new and pre- 
cious fruit (comp. Gen. ii. and Col. ii. 8. Philosophy 
Kata 7% atoxela Tov Kécuov).—The judgment de 
nounced against false prophets in ver. 19, is intended 
to give emphasis to the admonition repeated in ver. 
20, “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Ver. 21. Not every one that saith unto Me, 
Lord, Lord.—De Wette: “A warning against 
merely external worship of the Saviour, or merely 
external communion with Him, ver. 21. Chrysos- 
tom, Jerome, Augustine, Maldonatus, and after them 
Tholuck, erroneously refer this to the false prophets, 
as if it were a further explanation of the judgment 
denounced upon them in ver. 19. Meyer regards it 
as an application of the preceding verses to Christian 
teachers. But these are only spoken of in ver. 22. 
In another point also we dissent from this critic. He 
considers this verse as expressing in plain and litera 
terms what had been figuratively conveyed in ver. 
16. The real connection between this and the pre- 
ceding verses is as follows: In vers. 15-20, the Lord 
had spoken of tkose who taught destructive doctrines 
(mark the images of wolves, thorns, and thistles); 
while here He refers to all (whether teachers or 
taught) who rest satisfied with a mere profession, 
without reality.”—Vot every one, etc. The truly 
pious, therefore, are among the professors. 

Ver. 22, Many will say to Me.—This marks 
another stage, being addressed to those who have 
done certain things in the name of Jesus, but with- 
out His Spirit. De Wette rightly observes, that it 
does not apply to those who spread dangerous doc- 
trines. Meyer holds that the term prophesied points 
back to the false prophets of ver. 16. Against this, 
see, however, 1 Cor. xiii. 2. In general, the passage 
is intended further to develop the idea formerly ex- 
pressed. 

In that day.—As in ch. xi. 24, and in Luke x 
12, éy fuepa Kpicews. 

Té o@ dvéuari, by Thy name, or through 
Thy name, not in Thy name (Mark ix. 38),—i. e., by 
means of Thy name. 

Prophesied, tpoegyntrevoapuev.— Grotius. 
and Fritzsche understand it as prophesying ; Meyer, 
as referring to the prophetic office of the early teach- 
ers, 1 Cor. xii. 10, But this included prophesying in 
the stricter sense. 

We have cast out devils, etc, daiudvia 
éfeBdAouwev, etc—On the difference between 
this and Suvvyduers toAAds, Kk. 7. A, comp. 1 
Cor. xii. The latter passage applies more especially 
to miracles of healing (xapicuata iaudrwyv), while 
the casting out of devils has its analogon in the 
évepynuata duvduewy. The last clause of the verse, 
however, must be taken rather in a general sense 
than as applying to any particular manifestation. 
It applies to religious enthusiasm generally, whether 
opetating on the intellect, the will. or the sympatnies 
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but of a theurgic character (r@ o¢@, not év 74 o@), 
for purposes of self-exaltation, and in the spirit of 
boastfulness, which Luther points out by repeating, 
in his version, the expression, “ have we not,” three 
times. But, despite their works, the true founda- 
tion is awanting—Christian love having never 
been called into exercise: 1 Cor. xiii.; John xiii. 
84, 35. 

-Ver, 23. And then will I profess unto them. 
—The expression may mean, explain; although it 
alludes, no doubt, to their profession, as if the Judge 
Himself were grieved in having to explain it to those 
self-deluded persons. At any rate, it indicates that 
the hollowness of many a fair appearance will only 
be exposed on that day. 

I never knew you.—TIf the fruit of love does 
not appear, the inmost individuality of man, that 
which constitutes his personal character, is not 
brought out. For practical purposes we may explain 
it: I never knew you as My people. 

Depart from Me—Ps. vi. 8; Matt. xxv. 41— 
ye that work iniquity.—Not merely on account 
of what is awanting in them, but as having deceived 
thenselves and others, and unwarrantably used the 
name of the Lord for the purpose of advancing their 
own honor. 

Vers. 24-27. Therefore, whosoever heareth. 
—tThis is an inference from the preceding warning, 
presenting the most terrible form of judgment—that 
which is to overtake those who feign greatness of 
faith, or high spiritual advancement. At the same 
time, it forms also a most solemn and striking con- 
clusion to the whole Sermon on the Mount. 

“Ouoitdéow.—The meaning of the active mood 
is explained by the passive reading 6uorwOnveT at, 
which is supported by many authorities. The latter 
evidently signifies, ‘he shall be esteemed, or treated 
like.” Accordingly, the active mood here must be 
rendered: I shall esteem, or treat, him in the judg- 
ment (Tholuck and Meyer). The circumstance, that 
the verb in the active mood generally signifies, to 
liken (xi. 16; Luke xiii. 18-21), would appear to 
favor the passive reading. 

Upon a [the] rock.—Theophylact, Jerome, Ols- 
hausen [Alford, Wordsworth], refer this to Christ ; 
others take it in a more general sense.* But the 
bearing of the whole passage implies that Christ is 
the spiritual Rock upon which to build the house. 
Here it is true more implicite than explicite. 

The sand.—<According to Olshausen, human 
opinions ; but more properly, according to the con- 
nection, all that which is transitory—the teaching 
and works of man. 

The winds.—Bengel: temptations; Meyer: the 
dolores Messie, We take it more generally, as the 
trials intervening between this and the judgment. 

It fell not.—Implying not merely life, but tri- 
umph; just as the falling involves not merely asa 
Acca, but the shame of being rejected. 

Vers. 28 and 29. Conclusion of the narrative.— 


*[D. Brown: “the rock of true discipleship, or genuine 
bw ee to Christ.”—] 

{D. Brown: “ How lively must this imagery have been 
to an audience accustomed to the fierceness of an Eastern 
tempest, and the suddenness and completeness with which 
it sweeps everything unsteady befors it!” Chrysostom: 
“The rain descended, ete. A prophecy verified in the pri- 
mitive church, bearing all the brunt of the waves and storms 
of the world, of people, of tyrants, of friends, of strangers, of 
the devil himself persecutiuz her, and venting all the hurri- 
cane of his rage upon her. She stood firm, because she was 
bufit upon a10ck. §o far from being injured, she was made 
mere glorious by the assault ”—P. §.] 
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"Hy 8:8a¢cKwyv.—tThe verb civa is added to the 
participle by way of increasing its force. It frequent 
ly denotes duration, continuance: He was teach« 
ing. 

As having authority, viz., to teach ; referring 
not merely to human authority, nor to capacity 
(Fritzsche: docendi copia), nor even to Divine mis 
sion, but to the full power of the word which is a 
the same time the full authority of the word. 

Oi ypauuarets.—Some codd. add. abtayr 
Another reading, still less approved, adds, of gape 
catot. Not that the scribes appeared, in comparison 
with Jesus, “as having arrogated to themselves the 
office of teacher” (de Wette); but as wanting the 
seal of the Spirit, and hence of their Divine mission 
and authority. 


¥ 
DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The Messianic character and claims of Christ ap» 
pear repeatedly throughout the Sermon on the Mount. 
Not that He overstepped the landmarks of His his. 
torical progress by asserting His dignity in so many 
words, but that the authority of His teaching and 
person must have been felt by all. Even the beati- 
tudes would show that He who uttered them was a 
Divine personage. In ch. v. 11, Christ calls them 
blessed who are persecuted for His name—an expres- 
sion which is explained in ver. 10 as equivalent to 
suffering for righteousness’ sake. His Divine author- 
ity further appears when He designates His disciples 
the salt of the earth and the light of the world, and 
still more in the declaration that He came to fulfil 
the law (v. 17). In the course of His sermon, He 
claims the right both of interpreting the law, and of 
enjoining its obligations upon His disciples: “ But 2 
say unto you.” His Divine authority appears still 
further in the denunciation of the representatives of 
a spurious and carnal worship. All His admonitioas 
imply the existence of a contrast between men, 
whose nature is evil, and Himself, who is the Holy 
One. Finally, His Messianic dignity and office are 
clearly brought out in the concluding part, vers. 21- 
28. The people, also, gradually seem to have been 
more fully impressed with the fact that He was sent 
from on high, and that all power and authority were 
committed to Him ; although, as yet, the feeling may 
to a considerable extent have been vague and ill de- 
fined. 

2. Christ conveys a twofold assurance of the safe- 
ty of the way on which He would have us enter. He 
not only gives His own full and personal guarantee, 
but He illustrates and enforces what He recommends 
by grounds derived from life, from nature, and from 
experience. Among them, He adduces, 1. the suc- 
cess of earnest human endeavors (ver. 8); 2. the 
affectionate care of earthly parents, although them. 
selves evil (ver. 9; comp. also Isa, xlix. 15; Eph. 
iii. 14); 8. the moral duty implied in the ordinary 
demands which we make upon our neighbors (ver. 
12); 4. the contrast between the highway along 
which the multitude travels, and the narrow path on 
which the elect walk (ver. 18); 5. the natural law, 
according to which the fruits correspond to the tree, 
and the contrast between good and bad trees (ver. 
16); 6. the right and proper disposition of things: 
the evil tree is cast into the fire (ver. 19); 7. the 
teaching of experience, as illustrated by the house 
reared upon the rock, and that erected upon a foum 
dation of sand (ver. 24). 
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8. The following are the leading characteristics 
of the way of salvation: I. Jn referene to what we 
are to seek,—(a) Religious aspirations; asking, seek- 
ing, knocking (the evidence of true asking is, that it is 
followed by seeking, just as knocking is the evidence 
of seeking. The expression, to seek, alludes to the 
hidden path between the rocks ; hence it is said, ‘“‘ Few 
vhere be that find it”). (0) Moral aspirations spring- 
ing from inward sincerity and earnestness. (¢) Ac- 
tual decision: we are to leave the city of destruction, 
and to enter that of salvation. This forms a transi- 
tion, II. to what we are to avoid: (1) With reference 
to that which is without. (a) We are not to be car- 
ried away by the multitude,—to avoid that which is 
easy, mere passiveness. (6) We are not to be led 
astray by false prophets. Search and try beyond the 
outward appearance (not as it may appear at the 
time, but wait for the autumn and the fruity. (2) 
With reference to that which is within. (a) We are 
to beware of a dead profession and merely nominal 
Christianity, which will prove equally discordant with 
God, with His will, and with Christian duty to our 
neighbor. (6) Above all, we are to beware of con- 
founding enthusiasm or excitement with spiritual life, 
love to the Saviour, and fellowship with Him. III. 
The true test. The prospect into the future, which 
at the same time implies an examination into the 
foundation of our present state: (a) Anticipation of 
the storm which is to burst; (0) of the sunshine 
which is to follow, and to shed its light either upon a 
ruin, or on a fabric that has stood the tempest; (c) 
anticipation of the revelation of Christ as Judge, by 
receiving Him into our inmost hearts as the founda- 
tion of our faith and life. 

4, Heresy; dead orthodoxy, or adherence to the 
letter; and religious fanaticism without spiritual ex- 
perience: what an awful climax! 

5. True prudence consists in spiritual wisdom. 
In building our house, we must look forward to the 
ultimate catastrophe and to eternity. What applies 
to the individual, is equally true of the community. 
The simile here used has received its grand fulfilment 
in the contrast presented between the unbelieving 
and the believing portion of the synagogue at the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem. (Comp. Rom. 
ix.xi. Leben Jesu ii. 2, 6353 iii. 88.) 

6. Special remarks.—(1) As to prayer. The 
words of the Lord imply that every prayer will cer- 
tainly be heard and answered. Of course, this re- 
mark only holds true of genuine prayer,—which pre- 
supposes, (a) a right motive (from God); (4) a right 
spirit (self-surrender); (¢) a corresponding expres- 
sion (filialness); (d) a right object (our salvation in 
the glory of God, or the glory of God in our salva- 
tion). Heubner: We cannot be absolutely certain 
that our prayers shall be heard, unless they concern 
the kingdom of God or our own salvation. For tem- 
poral blessings we can only pray conditionally (which 
will, at any rate, be the case in every genuine pray- 
er); nor is the promise of an answer absolute in such 
circumstances. Still, we are both permitted and en- 
couraged to make known all our requests; and the 
more necessary the object is which we seek, the more 
confidently may we hope for an answer.—The Lord 
bestows temporal gifts even without our supplication ; 
but spiritual blessings are granted only in answer to 
prayer. (Comp. the passage in the Apolog. of Ter- 
tallian about prayer, as the only kind of violence al- 
lowed to Christians,—“ Hae vis Deo grata est.”)— 
“Tt-is remarkable that, despite man’s sinfulness, such 
.ove tor their offspriug remains in the heart of fath- 
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ers and mothers. A glorious symbol this of the ia 
finite love of our heavenly Father.”—(2) Rule for our 
conduct toward our neighbor—negatively: Do not 
unto others what you would not have them do unto 
yourself. (Tobith iv. 15. The opinion of Salvianus 
on this passage, seein Heubner’s Com., p. 101.) With 
this, Kant’s celebrated moral principle may be com. 
pared: Act in such a manner that your conduct maz 
be capable of being elevated into a maxim applicable 
to all, or a universal principle. The rule here laid 
down by the Lord finds an echo in every breast. But 
it deserves notice, that while others may have ex- 
pressed it in an imperfect and negative manner, the Sa- 
viour alone disclosed it in all its richness and fulness. 
—(8) The narrow way and the strait gate, the broad 
way and the wide gate. We must not overlook the 
historical application of this simile; nor yet its gen 
eral import, as relating to penitence and impenitence, 
to faith and unbelief, to sanctification and destrue- 
tion. Heubner. “ Oh! how many go on the broad 
way! Thus the majority of men hasten to ruin, and 
will ultimately be condemned.” But Heubner here 
combines two very different statements, which are 
not necessarily connected. Does not grace rescue 
many a soul from the path of destruction even at the 
last hour? But. apart from this, it is well to call at- 
tention to the awful prospect set before man in this 
passage. See the sentences of Augustine, Luther, 
and others, on the passage, quoted by Heubner, p. 
102.—Beware, ete., ver. 15.—The three kinds of false 
spirits among Christians are here described with mar- 
vellous accuracy and delicacy of touch: (1) False 
prophets, manifestly referring to heretics; (2) false 
professors ; (3) spurious enthusiasts. On the differ- 
ent explanations of fruits, see Heubner, p. 106. 

“ As the thorns and thistles must have shown, at 
first sight, that the tree on which they grew was cor- 
rupt, it is evidently a mistake to refer that simile to 
trees which never bare fruit, or to such as are half 
decayed, but which, as is well known, ofttimes yield 
some excellent fruit. Undoubtedty, it must apply 
to degenerate trees. Accordingly, the expression is 
significant, and indicates that our Lord acknowledg- 
ed a gradual depravation of nature corresponding to 
the progress of moral evil in the world, of which the 
thorns and thistles are the symbol.” (Gen. iii.; Ze- 
ben Jesu, ii. 2, 645.) 

In the concluding simile, the contrast between a life 
of true faith and mere profession is set before us, just 
as the figure of the twofold building represents, on the 
one hand, the Church as the great structure reared 
by Christ, and, on the other, the building raised by 
the hierarchy. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Directions of the Lord how to seek the kingdom 
of heaven.—Essential outlines of the way to heaven: 
1, Turning to God (to ask, to seek, to knock). 2 
Turning away from the world,—(a) to give in love, 
instead of taking in selfishness ; (0) to deny ourselves ; 
(c) not to follow the multitude. We must beware of 
following the example of the multitude, the teaching 
of false prophets, the delusions of dead professors, 
and the deceitfulness of apparent achievements, 3, 
Rearing our heavenly house upon the Divine Rock. 

Ask.—The unconditional promise of answer in 
every real want, or infinite and prevening love: 1. 
Expressed in the Divine arrangement: ask—seek— 
knock; 2. illustrated by a general principle, appli: 
cable to temporal as well as spiritual things; “ For 
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every one that asketh,” etc.; 8. symbolized and 
proved by the affection of earthly parents.—EHvery 
genuine spiritual aspiration shall be satisfied; “for 
every one that asketh,” ete.—The characteristics of 
rue prayer. It is,1. genuine asking; and becomes, 
2. earnest secking; and 3. urgent knocking.—Grad- 
ual progress in seeking after the kingdom of God. 
The search becomes,—1. increasingly definite in ref- 
erence to its object (a) the gift of God; (4) spiritual 
treasure; (c) the door of heaven; 2. leads to an in- 
crease/l sense of our own poverty and ruin (want; 
sense of having lost; sense of standing without, of 
being lost); 8. increasingly urgent in its manifesta- 
tions ; and hence, 4. results in increasing dependence 
upon God (He must give, disclose, and open).—The 
love of an earthly fathe: » dim representation of the 
love cf our heavenly F's sher : (a) From its character ; 
(0) from vie confidence in His disposition which we 
cherish , (¢) from our experience of past benefits.— 
The reins of tree t umanity left in our sinful nature, 


an indication and p oof of our Divine origin.—Christ | 


presupposes the coi uption of man, 1. to such an ex- 
tent, as to speak of + only in connection with prom- 
ises of salvation; 2 10 fully, as to except none; 3. 
so kindly, that He mesitions at the same time any fea- 
tures of genuine humauity still left. 

Therefore all thins (ver. 12)—the law and the 
prophets, as included in the principle laid down by 
the Lord: “therefore all things,” ete.: 1. Proof of 
it; 2. inference from it.—This principle, as describ- 
ing the conduct of Christ Himself (Matt. v. 17, 18); 
as explaining the nature of truelove, Rom. xiii. 10 ; as 
both the gift and the requirement of His Spirit.—The 
claims of others upon us are pled by the voice in our 
own hearts.—Our demands the measure of our be- 
stowing upon others. 

Enter ye in.—Entrance into life rendered difficult : 
1. From certain peculiarities which deter: (a) The 
gate is strait; (6) the way is narrow; (c) difficult to 
find; (d) there are few companions on it. 2. By the 
attractions of the other road: (a) The gate is wide (the 
principa: <ntrance); (6) the way broad (highway) ; 
(c) many walk en it; and do not merely walk, but 
intend and expect to go into the city byit (cicep- 
Xopevor 50 avr7js)—Marks of the true way.—Marks 
of the false way.— We are neither to follow the mul- 
titude along the highways, nor false prophets into 
byeways.—Beware of false prophets: 1. Why? Be- 
cause they are false prophets, (a) in sheep’s clothing 
—very deceptive; (6) inwardly, ravening wolves— 
very destructive. 2. by what marks shall we know 
them? (a) By their fruits. From prophets we 
expect good fruit, such as figs and grapes ; but these 
yield only the fruits of the wilderness—thorns and 
thistles, (6) From the judgment which quickly over- 
takes them.—False comfort flowing from trust in a 
dead profession.—Dead profession is not rendered 
better by our surrendering the Christian name, but 
by a spiritual renewal.—Who shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven? 1. He only who confesses the 
Lord; 2. not every one who outwardly confesses 
Him ; 8. he who proves the truth of his profession 
by a holy obedience.—Life in Christ, the will of the 
Father concerning us.—It is one thing to do many 
works by the name of Christ, and another to do them 
in the name of Christ.—Even enthusiasm and out- 
ward success are not sufficient evidence of our disci- 
pleship.—Spurious enthusiasm generally betrays it- 
self by its boastfulness.—Many who appear great in 
Church and State, will in that day be deprived of 
their assumed character, and of their claims to re- 
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epect.—The threefold judgment upon false prophets 
dead professors, and zealots and selfish enthusiasts 


| —The judgment implied in the words, “J never kneu 


you.” This means; 1. Ye have never known Me 
2. never known yourselves; 3. aud therefore cannot 


‘be known of Me.—To know, to love, and to praise, ga 


hand in hand. 

The house built upon the rock, and that reared 
upon the sand.—The rock and the sand ; or the Eternal 
Word in its compactness and firmness, and the world, 
resembling particles of sand, without cohesion.— 
Every spiritual structure shall be tried. 1. The truth 
of this statement: (a) As proved by experience; (4) 


| even the kingdom of God, or the inner life, has its 


tempests. 2. Inferences: (a) Many a false building 
has already been swept away ; (0) how careful should 
we be in rearing our own structure !—The word of 
Christ a word of power: 1. Of real power (of truth, 
of love, of life, of the Spirit); 2. of perfect powcr 
(of full authority and omnipotence).—The teaching 
of the scribes and the teaching of Christ. The for. 
mer powerless, despite their appearance of power 
authority, science, and enthusiasm; the latter alk 
powerful, in the midst of deepest outward poverty 
and contempt. 

Starke :—Ask: Ps. 1. 15; Isa. lv. 6; Ps. xxi. 2, 
8; Zech. x.1; Jamesi. 5. Seek: Jer. xxix. 18, 14 
Luke xv. 5-9. Knock: Luke xiii. 24; Acts xii. 13- 


116; Rey. iii. 20; Gen. xxxii, 26-29.—Augustine: 
 Ideo non vult cito dare, ut tu discas ardentius orare.— 


He who would show others the way, must himself 
seek everything from God in prayer: 2 Cor, ili, 5, 6; 
Acts x. 9.—True prayer is converse with God. Ps. 
xix. 14.— Quesnel: O Lord, we ofttimes ask for the 
stone of temporal possessions, which would make our 
heart a stone; but, instead of it, Thou hast given us 
the bread of Thy grace, of Thy word, and of Thy Son : 
Prov. xxx. 7.—Foolish children that we are, how of- 
ten do we regard as a stone what is better for soul 
and body than the finest bread, and as the poison of 


| serpents, what proves the most blessed medicine for 


our hearts! Prov. xx. 24.—Every earthly parent may 
help to remind us of the love and faithfulness of God 
toward His own: Isa. lxiii, 7, xlix. 15.—Even if it 
were possible that all earthly parents should forget 
their duty, yet will God prove a Father: Isa. xlix. 
15.—The affection of parents toward their children, 
a symbol of the hearing of prayer.—‘‘ Therefore, all 
things whatsoever ye would.” Hn speculum paratis- 
simum, justitice breviarium, compendioswm commoni- 
torium. Jerome.—Each one of us carries in his 
breast an adviser, judge, and monitor of his conduct 
toward his neighbor: Ps. xv. 3; Matt. xxii. 39 ; Eph. 
iv. 25: 1 Tim. i. 5; Gal. v.14; Rem. xiii. 10.—Here 
you have the test of what you owe to your neighbors 
—the spring of equity and the bond of mutual for- 
bearance.—Selfishness will always find a ready ex- 
cuse: 1 Cor. iv. 7; Luke xviii. 11.—nter ye in at 
the strait gate. There are only two roads which 
lead to eternity,—that of the world and of the flesh, 
which leads to hell and condemnation; and that of 
the Spirit, which leads to heaven and eternal life 
Therefore be sure which of these two thou hast cho- 
sen.—Strive to enter in at the strait gate: Luke xiii 
24; Phil. ii. 12.—Christians are pilgrims: Ps. xxxix 
12; Heb. xi, 18.—In its folly, the world hastens 
along the broad way to hell, to the sound of musie 
and revelry.—The sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory to be reveal 
ed: 2 Cor. iv. 17; Rom. viii. 18.—Luther :—It is 
not the Lord J‘sus who makes the road to heaven s¢ 
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strait and narrow, but rather the devil, the world, and 
our own flesh: ch. xix. 21, 22; Prov. xxvi. 13.— 
Why is it that so few find the way to heaven? Be- 
cause of their negligence in seeking, their sloth in 
striving, their daring in resisting God, and their mal- 
ice in sinning. Hence their condemnation resis upon 
their own heads: 2 Pet. i. 8; Acts xiv. 16; John 
viii, 12; Acts xiv. 22; Rev. vii. 14.—Let us not be 
offended at the small number of believers, Isa. i. 8 ; 
Zeph. iii. 12; nor at their many afflictions ; but com- 
fort ourselves in view of their blessed end, Zeph. iii. 
17; Rev. iii, 20.—Beware—Phil. iii. 18; 1 John iv. 
1—of false prophets, Jer. xiv. 14; xxiii. 26; Mic. iii. 
5-12; Zeph. iii. 4; 2 Pet. ii. 1; Rev. xvi. 13.— 
Sheep's clothing, John x. 5; 2 Cor. xi. 13-15; Jer. 
xxiii, 21.—Aavening wolves, John x. 8-12; Acts xx. 
29; 2 Tim. ii. 17,18; Ezek. xxi. 29; Matt. x. 16 ; 
2 Cor. xi. 138, 14.—Quenam sunt iste pelles ovium, 
nisi nominis Christiani extrinsecus facies? (Tertul- 
Pee sunt habitu oves, astu vulpes, actu et 
cerudelitate lupi. (Bernhard.)—Trust not every spirit, 
nor every talker or seducer.—To speak like an angel, 
to pamper the flesh, to gain the simple by outward 
devotion, by authority, by age, by tears or groans, 
to give one’s body to be burned, to do miracles,—are 
not the signs of a true prophet: the worst deceivers 
have exhibited all these, ch. xxiv. 4-11; 2 Thess. ii. 
9, 10.—Sound doctrine and the fruits of sanctifica- 
tion the evidence of a true prophet: 2 Tim. iv. 3, 4; 
Ezek. xiii. 18; Jer. xxiii. 25, 26, 32; Hos. xii, 1.— 
Majus :—Kvery Christian should try the spirits, and 
recognize the truth: Acts xvii. 11, the men of Berea. 
—All who lead us astray from the narrow way are 
false teachers, Jer. v.31; Hos. xi. 1, 2.—Let no one 
imagine that there is any Church entirely free from 
heretics, sectarians, or false teachers.—By their 
fruits. Luther :—As if He would say,—The appear- 
ance of false prophets may be fair, as if it were a 
precious thing; but wait a while, until it is time to 
gather and to collect the fruits, and see what you will 
then find upon them.—Behold, the goodness and 
the severity of God in the fruits of the earth. By 
reason of sin it bears thorns and thistles, but it 
also brings grapes and figs.—False teachers are like 
thorns and thistles. Their teaching affords no con- 
solation, and only wounds the heart and conscience. 
Song. v. 7.—The marks of false teachers appear in 
the way they administer their office, in their doctrine, 
life, and conversation, in their motives, and in the 
conduct of their disciples, John xv. 20. Zetsius.— 
The hireling and the false prophet.—It is the duty 
of Christians to prove all things, and to hold fast the 
word of God, 1 Thess. v. 21; Ex. xviii. 15.—Ques- 
nel: Love, or rather faith, is the root of the good 
tree. So long as this root remains healthy, the tree 
will not yield the corrupt fruit of sin; but if it is 
awanting, you will in vain look for the fruits of right- 
eousness, 1 Tim. i, 5.—WMajus: A wicked person 
may be transformed into a righteous; but, so long 
as he remains wicked, he cannot do anything that is 
good, Matt. xii, 84; Philem. 11, 12.—dHvery tree 
which bringerh not forth good fruit. John xv. 2-6; 
2 Tim. iii. 9; Isa. viii. 20; Rev. xix. 20; Gal. v. 12; 
Matt. xiii. 30; Ps. cix. 2—ot every one who saith, 
1 John v. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 3; 1 Pet. i. 15 ; Matt. v. 
19; John iv. 23; Rom. ii. 13; James i. 22; John 
iii. 16-86.— Quesnel : To call. God our Lord, and yet 
not to honor Him by our works, is to condemn 
ourselves, 2 Cor. v. 15.; Luke x. 28.—Much knowl- 
edge, without corresponding practice, entails the 
heavier judgment ; do what thou knowest. Hedinger. 


John xv. 14.—False Christianity maxes ‘ts boast it 
words, in knowledge, and appearance-——ch. xxiii, 
27; 2 Tim. iii. 5,—but true religion consists in deed, 
and is spirit and life. The former may be likened 
to a painted figure; the latter, to a living man, ch 
v. 16.—Many will say to Me in that day. Matt. xxiv 
86.5 1 Cor. sao, 2\;) Phils al SActiexix elo) 2 
Cor. xi. 18; 2 Thess. ii. 9; Rev. xiii, 13.—So deeply 
rooted is false conceit in our minds, that even in the. 
day of judgment men will not be able to comprehend 
how they incurred condemnation, ch. xxv. 44.— 
Quesnel: How many preachers are there, who in the 
pulpit seem to be prophets; and how many minis- 
ters whose success is admired, but who, in the sight 
of God, are nothing, because they neglect His will! 
Luke xiii, 26.—TZhen will I profess unto them,—open 
ly on that day. John x. 14; 2 Tim. ii. 19; 1 Cor. 
viii. 8; Matt. xxv. 12; John x. 27; Ps. i 6—Dea 
agnoscere servare est ; Det agnoscere custodire esi , 
non agnoscere damnare est. Augustine.—The grace 
of God saves a soul, and not gifts.— Therefore, who 
soever heareth these sayings of Mine, ete. John iii 
17.—The Rock is Christ, Matt. xvi. 18; 1 Cor. iii 
11; x. 4; Jer. xvii. 7; Ps. cxviii. 22; Isa. xxviii 
16; Acts iv. 11, 12; Rom. ix. 33; 1 Pet. ii, 5-7.— 
To build on Him, is to believe on Him.—At the clos¢ 
of a sermon, we should admonish our hearers tc obe 
dience and earnest application of the word.— Quesnel: 
To employ ourselves in this building, is to, be truly 
wise, Isa. lviii. 11, 12.—The wisdom of the just ap- 
pears in their showing their faith by their works.— 
And the rain descended. Ps. exxiv. 5; xviii. 5; Rev. 
xii. 15; Jer. li. 1; Eph. iv. 14; Ps. xlvi. 6; Isa. 
xxv. 4; xxxii. 2; Rom. viii. 35.— Quesnel :-—By the 
practice of piety do we make our calling and election 
sure, 2. Pet. i. 10; 1 Tim. iv. 7, 8.—Cramer: Truu 
Christians are exposed to many a tempest and storm, 
but we are more than conquerors through Him who 
loved us.—Perseverance to the end the crowning 
manifestation of faithful allegiance to Christ, 2 Tim. 
iv. 7,8; Rev. ii. 10.—And doeth them not. Jamesi. 
22-24.—Majus: Hypocrisy bears to the world the 
aspect of a great building, but it has no foundation, 
and will fall, Luke xviii. 11-14.—And the rain de- 
scended ; i, €., adversity and strong temptations be- 
fell him, Ps. xxxii. 6; Prov. xvi. 4, Under such 
trials a merely external Christianity speedily fails.— 
This refers to the final judgment, when body and soul 
shall be destroyed in hell, Gen. vii. 21; Ex. xiv. 27, 
28; Job viii. 14; Ps. i. 5; xxxiv. 22; lxxiii. 19.— 
Quesnel: That fall cannot be repaired again. 
Heubner :—Ask grace and the forgiveness of sin, 
Seek, earnestly aim after, perfection, Anock at the 
door of heaven, and it shall be opened.—Whatever 
is needful for our salvation shall be granted in an- 
swer to our prayers.—Ask in a childlike spirit for 
what you may stand in as absolute need of, as of 
bread, and God will give it you.—“ Therefore, all 
things whatsoever,” ete. In your dealings, put your- 
self mentally in the place of your neighbor.—The 
strait gate: true repentance.—“‘ Strait ” refers to the 
anxiety of the heart in the matter.—The wide gate: 
impenitence.—A ppearances deceive.—Beware of mere 
appearance.—Neither good works alone, nor sound 
doctrine alone, constitutes good fruits; the latter are 
the results of both life and doctrine—A good tree is 
that which has been ennobled, and refers to a regen- 
erate man; a corrupt tree is that which has degener- 
ated, and means the unrenewed or natural man.—-The 
culture of grace alone can ennoble a man.—A cor: 
rupt tree has no place in the garden of God.— Noi 
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every one that saith, Lord, Lord.”—The most splen- 
did talents are oftentimes combined with a wicked 
heart; the most splendid deeds are ofttimes of dubi- 
ous value. A man may be the most enthusiastic 
speaker, the opponent of every injustice and wrong, 
and the bold champion of all that is good and noble, 
—yet all from selfishness and unworthy ambition.— 
Each sin renders a man more untrue to himself.— 
The future judgment will consist in the manifestation 
of the secrets of our hearts. Then the game is up, 
and it will be said: Offwith the masks. This applies 
especially to unworthy ministers. 

The pericope, vers. 15-23.—Warning of the 
Lord against byeways which lead to destruction: 1. 
Warning against being led astray by others—by false 
prophets, 7. ¢., either by false teachers, or by any who 
would seduce us from the truth; 2. against being 
led astray by our own hearts, by hypocrisy, and mere 
profession.—Fourfold form of the call of the Lord: 
(a) As a Divine call; (4) as the utterance of Divine 


truth; (¢) as that of the pure and holy heart; (d) as | 


that of His love and concern for the souls of men. 
The pericope, vers. 15-23 Hrdmann :—Con- 
cerning the true import of human works.—Drdseke : 


B. CHRIST MANIFESTING HIS PROPHETIC 


14% 


, The desire to appear good: 1. Its nature; 2. its o1 
igin; 3. its moral character ; 4. its unavoidable dan 
gers.—feinhard :—On the only certain mark of a 
state pleasing to God. It consists not, 1. in outward 
decency ; nor, 2. in a public profession of the Gos. 
pel; nor, 3. in personal attachment to Jesus (?); nor 
4. in extraordinary works (?); but, 5. in faith in Je 
sus, and in an endeavor to attain holiness by that 
faith,—our aim being directed toward the reality, 
rather than the outward form.—WMarheineke :— -How 
do we prove ourselves to be true professors of Christ 
1. Not by outward appearances merely, but by the pow 
er and life of faith; 2. by works of love; 3. by joy, 
peace, and hope. Métzsch :—The true value of good 
works (Selections of Sermons i., p. 12). Zimmer 
mann :—The tree an image of man (root, stem, mar- 
row, branches, leaves, blossoms, fruit). Mr. Krum 
macher :—Who enters into the kingdom of heaven 
(Voices of the Church, Langenberg, 1852, p. 49). Ser 
mons on Ver. 15, by Rautenberg, Souchon, Ahlfeld, 
Hopfner:—Four things necessary to constitute a 
Christian: 1. Faith makes a Christian ; 2. life proves a 
Christian ; 3. trials confirm a Christian; 4. death 
crowns a Christian. 


OFFICE BY MIRACLES WHICH ATTEST HIS 


WORD. BUT IN HIS MIRACLES, AS IN HIS TEACHING, HE EXPERIENCES THE CON. 
TRADICTION OF THE PHARISEES, AND IS ULTIMATELY REVILED. TRIUMPH OF 
CHRIST OVER THE OPPOSITION OF HIS ENEMIES, BY PREPARING TO SEND FORTH 
HIS TWELVE APOSTLES.—CH. VII. IX. 


Contents :—The miracles of the Lord, as the evidence of His prophetic office, misunderstood and reviled by the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, 1. Miracles of the Lord beyond the pale of the ancient theocracy: the leper and the heathen. 2. Mir- 
acles of the Lord proceeding from the circle of the new theocracy (the house of Peter): the mother-in-law of Peter, 
those who were possessed of evil spirits. 38. Miracles during His missionary journey: the disciples, the storm at sea 
4 Miraculous works, despite the opposition of the kingdom of darkness: the Gadarenes, the man afflicted with the 
palsy. 5. Miraculous works, despite the contradiction of legalism: Matthew Levi the publican, the feast with the 
publicans, and the twofold offence of the Pharisees and the disciples of John. 6, Miraculous works in the face of uttez 
despair and of death: the woman with the issue of blood, and the danghter of Jairus. 7. Miraculous works of Chris! 
as the dawn of His work of redemption, in opposition to the hardening and the reviling of His enemies: the two blind 
men, and the person possessed with a dumb devil. 8. Royal preparation for the mission of Christ’s discipies, aoc tri- 
umph over those who reviled His prophetic office. 


ib 


The leper, and the heathen, or the centurion of Capernaum. Miraculous works of Christ beyond the pate of 
the ancient theocracy. 
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The Gospel for the 3d Sunday after Epiphany.—Parallels:—The Leper: Mark i, 40-45; Luke v. 12-24 
The Centurion of Capernaum: Luke vii. 1-10.) 

1 When he was [had] come down from the mountain, great multitudes followed him, 

2 And, behold, there came a leper and worshipped him, saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou 

3 canst make me clean, And Jesus [he]’ put forth his hand, and touched him, saying, I 

4 will; be thou clean. And immediately his leprosy was cleansed. And Jesus saith 
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unto lim, Sce thou tell no man; but go thy way, shew thyself to the priest, and sffer 
the gift that Moses commanded, for a testimony unto them. _ 
And when Jesus [he] was [had] entered into Capernaum, there came unto him & 
centurion, beseeching him, And saying, Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of tne 
palsy, grievously tormented. And Jesus ‘saith unto him, I will come and heal him. 
The centurion answered and said, Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldest come 
under my roof: but speak the word only [only say in a word], and my servant shall 
be healed. For I am a man under authority, having soldiers under me: and I say to 
this man, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my ser 
vant, Do this, and he doeth 2@ When Jesus heard 7, he marvelled, and said to them 
that followed, Verily I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel. 
And I say unto you, That many shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down 
recline at table|* with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven: 
But the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into [the] outer darkness: there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth. And Jesus said unto the centurion, Go thy way; 
and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee. And his servant was healed in the 
selfsame hour. 


1 Ver. 3.— Ingots is wanting in Codd. B., C. [Cod. Sinait.], ete. 
2 Ver. 8.—Adyw (dat.) with one word, or in a word, sustained by Codd.-B., C. [Cod. Sinait.] and other weighty testi 


monies, instead of the Adyov (accus.), the word, of the tert. receptus. 


3 Ver. 10.—“* With no one in Israel.” Cod. B. and others. 
4 Ver, 11.—[AvakaAi37covtat, expressing the well known ancient custom of reclining on couches at meals and ban« 


(qlets. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. When He was come down (cum au- 
tem descendisset. Vulg.).—Chronological arrange- 
ment of the narrative. 
stance, that Luke records the healing of the leper (v. 


12) before the Sermon on the Mount (vi. 20), on the | 


ground that he wished to relate the latter in connec- 
tion with the mission of the twelve Apostles, Hence, 
his arrangement is not in strict chronological order. 
Besides, the introduction of the cure of the leper in 
Luke breaks up the continuous narrative of the re- 
turn of Jesus from the Mount of Beatitudes to Caper- 
naum. Matthew expressly states, that the cure of the 
leper was performed when Christ “had come down” 
from the mountain. On the other hand, Luke re- 


lates, that Christ, on His journey to Capernaum, en- | 


tered into a city; and that the cure of the leper there 
was the occasion of His retiring for a time into the 
wilderness, probably in consideration of the preju- 
dices of the Jews, as the leprous person had, contrary 
to the injunction of the Saviour, published the fact, 
that Jesus had touched, and so healed him. After 
this temporary retirement to the wilderness, Jesus re- 
turned to Capernaum. 

Ver. 2. A leper.—(Comp. on the general subject 
of leprosy Michaelis: Mosaisches Recht, vol. iv. p. 
227, Winer sub voce, and Ewald: Jiidische Alterthii- 
mer, p. 218.) Leprosy, MY7X, Aémpa, as to its 
general character, is a disease peculiar to Egypt, Ara- 
bia, Palestine, and Syria, although it has penetrated 
as far east as Persia and India, and as far west as 
Italy. A most frightful calamity, resembling in some 
respects the pestilence; only that the latter sweeps 
away its victims with great rapidity, while leprosy is 
slow in its ravages. These two diseases formed, so 
to speak. the centre of all others, such as blindness, 
palsy, deafness, fevers, bloody flux, ete. Analogous 
to these physical sufferings were the various kinds of 
demoniacal possessions.— Causes, Leprosy is caused 
by bad air, want of cleanliness, bad diet. dyspepsia, 


| taint. 


We account for the circum- | 


This explains, how St. John could lean on Jesus’ bosom at the holy supper, John xiii. 23.—P. 8.] 


infection (especially by cohabitation), or a hereditary 
It sometimes continues to the fourth genera. 
tion (2 Sam. iii. 29), but the disease loses in intensity 
as it descends, and is generally confined in the fourth 
degree to ugly teeth, offensive breath, and sickly ap- 
pearance.—AKinds and degrees. Leprosy is a form of 
skin disease. Four kinds of it were known—elephan- 
tiasis (an Egyptian disease, hence, uleus gypti}, 
black leprosy, white leprosy, and red leprosy. Hip. 
pocrates classified the different kinds of non-malig- 
nant eruptions as GAgdéds, Aecxtiv, Aevxn, and Aempar, 
The first of these is the pm of Lev. xiii. 39, which 


is quite harmless in its character, and disappears, 
without causing any pain, in a few mouths or years. 
We also read, in Lev. xiii. 47, of a leprosy attaching 
to clothes (probably from small insects); and in xiy. 
34, of one attaching to houses. The symptoms of 
white leprosy, Barras, also known as lepra Mosaica, 
—the form of the disease peculiar to the Hebrews,— 


| are sufficiently described in Ley. xiii. When the dis- 


ease is decided in its character, it is either rapidly 
cured, or else spreads inward. In the former case, 
there is a violent eruption, so that the patient is 
white from head to foot (Lev. xiii. 12; 2 Kings vy. 
27); in the latter case, the disease progresses slowly, 
and the symptoms are equally distressing and fatal, 
ending in consumption, dropsy, suffocation, and death. 
The effects of elephantiasis are even more sad. It 
chiefly affects the lower part of the body, and the pa- 
tient may live for twenty years. It stiffens the ankle 
(making the foot like that of an elephant, hence the 
name), stupefies the senses, produces melancholy, 
sleeplessness, terrible dreams (Job vii. 14), insatiable 
voracity, and ends in fever or sudden suffocation— 
Legislation on leprosy. The Mosaic law took special 
notice of leprosy. The priests were commissioned 
carefully to watch its inroads. The object in view 
was to protect the healthy portion of the community 
to pronounce on the harmless character of any erup. 
tion which resembled leprosy, and to readinit into the 
community those who had been evred. No remedy 
was known for the disease itself: the Jeper was de 
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elared unclean, and excluded from intercourse with 
ail other persons. He had to wear the prescribed 
mourning garment, Lev. xiii. 45, but was permitted 
to associate with other lepers. Their abodes were 
commonly outside the city walls (Lev. xiii. 46 ; Num. 
v. 2); but they were allowed to go about freely, pro- 
viding they avoided contact with other persons ; nor 
were they even excluded from the services of the 
synagogue (Lightfoot, 862). In this respect we note 
a great difference between the synagogue and the 
temple. On recovering from leprosy, several lustra- 
tions had to be performed, Lev. xiv. The main 
points in the prescribed rite were, to appear before 
the priest, and to offer a sacrifice; the latter being 
preceded by religious lustrations, and introduced by 
a symbolical ceremony, in which the two turtles or 
pigeons bore a striking analogy to the scape-goat 
and the other goat offered in sacrifice on the day of 
atonement, Lev. xvi—In general, the ordinances 
connected with leprosy may be regarded as the type 
of all other directions in dealing with that which was 
unclean.—Symbolical significance. Accordingly, lep- 
rosy was regarded as the symbol of sin and of judg- 
ment (Num. xii. 10; 2 Kings v. 26; xv. 5; 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 20, 21-23); also of inscrutable visitations, Job 
ii. 7. On the other hand, recovery from leprosy was 
regarded as a symbol of sa/vation, as in the case of 
Naatuan, 2 Kings v. 2; comp. Ps. li. 9, with Lev. vi. 
4“, The uncleanness, the gradual destruction of the 
system, the disgusting appearance, and the unexpect- 
ed recovery by a full outbreak of the eruption,—and, 
again, the slow but sure progress of the disease, the 
isolation of those who were affected by it from the 
society of the clean, the infectious nature of the trou- 
ble, its long duration and hopelessness,—presented a 
variety of views under which sin and guilt with its 
consequences and effects, even upon innocent individ- 
nals, might be symbolized. 

Ver. 2. And worshipped Him—fell down be- 
fore Him (on his face). ‘As in ch. ii. 2; xv. 25, a 
sign of profound reverence. The leper regarded Jesus 
at least as a great prophet, though it is difficult accu- 
rately to define the measure of knowledge possessed 
by such believers (comp. vers. 8-10). Hence the im- 
port of this worship, and of the designation, ‘ Lord,’ 
differed under various circumstances. Some regarded 
even the promised Messiah as a mere man (?), while 
others were fully aware of His Divine character.” 
Gerlach. 

Ver. 3. His leprosy was cleansed, éxada- 
pla3n.—By his being brought into contact with 
Him who was absolute purity. 

Ver. 4. Tell no man: Marki. 44; Luke v. 14; 
comp. Matt. ix. 30; xii. 16; Mark iii. 12; v. 48; vii. 
36; vili. 26-30; Matt. xvi. 20; xvii. 9.—The injunc- 
tion of silence upon the persons cured arose, in all 
instances, from the same general motives. Jt was 
primarily dictated by a regard for the spiritual and 
physical welfare of such persons. Besides, to pre- 
vent popular excitement, and not to endanger the 
ministry of Christ, it was better to keep silence on 
these matters. But, in each special case, there was 
also a particular motive. Maldonutus, Grotius, Ben- 
gel, and others, suppose that, in the present instance, 
it was enjoined in order that no prejudice might be 
raised in the mind of the officiating priest against 
this recovery. Fritzsche and Baumgarten-Crusius 
hold that it indicated that the first duty of the leper 
was to show himself to the priest, before proclaiming 
abroad the miracle. Olshausen; Jesus issued this 
injunction mainly to persons who were in danger of 


being carried away; while in other cases, especially 
where the individual was by nature retiring and 
prone to self-contemplation, He commanded an oppo 
site course, Mark v.19. But the principal motive, 
as mentioned by Meyer (following Chrysostom), was 
that Jesus wished to prevent a concourse of the peo 
ple, and enthusiastic outbursts on their part. This, 
however, is not incompatible with any of the . ther 
motives ; as, in the present instance, the person cured 
had to undertake a journey to the temple at Jerusa. 
lem (Fritzsche, Baumgarten-Crusius, Meyer). Ao 
cording to Maimonides, a person restored from lep 
rosy had, in the first instance, to submit himself to 
the inspection of the priest of his district. He then 
underwent a second inspection after the lapse of sev: 
en days, after which he performed the customary 
lustration; and then journeyed to Jerusalem, whera 
he offered the prescribed sacrifice, and was pronounce: 
ed clean, 

Ver. 4. Show thyself to the priest.—Conmp. 
the ordinances of purification in Lev. xiv. 

For a testimony unto them.—Meyer: i, e, 
“unto the people, that thou art healed.” But we must 
not overlook the fact, that the leper had been de 
clared unclean by the priests who were now to certify 
to his restoration, and that his showing himself wag 
the evidence of this. The remark, “ for a testimony 
that I do not destroy the law” (Chrysostom), is in- 
apt; as also the view of Olshausen, that the testi- 
mony here referred to was that of the priests. 

Ver. 5. ‘Exatéyvtapxos, centurio, a captain over 
100, in the service of Herod Antipas.—According to 
ver. 19, a Gentile, although in all probability a pros- 
elyte vf the gate. Comp. the intercession of the 
ruler of the synagogue on his behalf, in the Gospel 
according to Luke.—Proselytes, 5°75 , mpoohdvror, 
Sept. 1 Chron. xxii. 2; Matt. xxiii. 15; Acts ii, 10; 
—those Gentiles who adopted Judaism in a more or 
less restricted sense (Suidas: ef é@vav mpoceAnavd6- 
tes). According to the Gemara and the Rabbins, we 
distinguish,—I. Proselytes of the gate, "SW 773, 
2. é., strangers who lived within the gates of Israel, 
had adopted the religion of the patriarchs, and con- 
formed to what were called the seven Noachic com- 
mandments, which prohibited, (a) blasphemy ; (0) the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, or idolatry; (¢) mur- 
der; (d) incest ; (¢) robbery; (/) rebellion ; (g) eat- 
ing of blood and of things strangled (Acts xv. 20), 
They were also called of ceBouevor (rdv edv), Joseph. 
Antig. xiv. 7,2; Acts xiii, 48, 50; xvi. 14; xvii. 4, 
etc.—Instances: Cornelius, Lydia, the Ethiopian 
eunuch, etc. II. Proselytes of righteousness, PINT 173, 
who had submitted to circumcision, and thus become 
naturalized Jews. The distinction between these twa 
classes was kept up at the time of Christ; when, in: 
deed, the number of proselytes of the gate had great- 
ly increased.—The two parallel cases of the centu 
rion at the cross (Matt. xxvii. 54) and of Cornelius 
(Acts x.), will at once occur to the reader. 

Ver. 6. My servant, 6 rats wov.—tTheslave, or 
domestic servant, as distinguished from the common 
soldier, who was only officially subject to him; but 
not a son (Strauss, Baumgarten-Crusius). From the 
more detailed narrative in Luke, we learn that he was 
held in special esteem by his master; which, indeed, 
may be gathered from this passage also. The ser. 
vant is distinguished from the soldiers. The latter 
come and go as it were mechanically, according ia 
the word of command; while the servant doeth ag 
he is told—his master can intrust to his care the busi 
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ness in hand. Evidently the centurion had only this 
one servant (vor. 9). 

Sick of the palsy, tapadvrinds.*—There is a 
manifest analogy between the sick of the palsy and 
the demoniacs. The latter were deprived of their 
consciousness, or of the organ of the soul; while the 
paralytics were deprived of the use of their bodily or- 
gans, Those afflicted with epilepsy formed a kind of 
intermediate link between these two ailments, being 
occasionally deprived of the use both of their mental 
and bodily capacities, and, at other times, of either 
the one or the other. The wapadvurixol are as it were 
physically dissolved (mapaAcAuuévor), and prostrated 
on beds (Matt. ix. 2; Mark iii. 3, ete.), Luther trans- 
lates gichtbriichig, which signifies only a particular 
kind of the general disease of paralysis. “ Modern 
physicians apply the term paralysis to the loss of vol- 
untary motion, or of sensation in some part of the 
body, the muscles being entirely relaxed. This con- 
stitutes the difference between paralysis and catalepsis 
and the various kinds of tetanus, in which the muscles 
ape excited and rigid. In paralysis, the circulation 
of the blood, animal heat, and the ordinary secre- 
tions continue. The disease frequently comes on 
suddenly (after.a stroke of apoplexy), at other times 
slowly and insensibly, but in every instance is difficult 
to remove.” Winer. 

Ver.9. For lam a man imd éfovciay,—in 
service.—Meyer: ‘He adduces a twofold analogy : 
the obedience which he is bound to give, and that 
which he claims from his subordinates.” But the 
former cannot have been meant, as it would imply 
that Christ was also a subordinate in spiritual matters. 
The conclusion is, however, not simply a minori ad 
majus, in the sense that Christ ruled in spiritual, as 
the centurion in temporal matters; but also in this 
sense, that if he, a subordinate, could issue his com- 
mands, much more could Christ, the absolute Lord. 
Various opinions are entertained about the meaning 
which the centurion attached to the supremacy of 
Christ. Fritzsche understands it as applying to His 
sovereignty over the demons as the supposed authors 
of diseases; Wetstein, Olshausen, and Ewald, over 
angels ; Baumgarten-Crusius, over ministering spirits ; 
Meyer, over diseases, as subject to Christ. But the 
centurion must have referred to sway over subordin- 
ate personages, and not merely over diseases ; nor 
could it here refer to demons, as his servant was not 
possessed by them. On the other hand, we can 
readily conceive how a Roman, who was just passing 
from heathenism to Judaism, would easily confound 
his Roman notions about geni with the idea of an- 
gels. Bengel: “sapientia fidelis ex ruditate militari 

Ichre elucens.” What gives such charm to the 
illustration is, that the centurion ever again recurs to 
his poor faithful servant. Some familiar servant of 
the Lord Jesus, he thinks, would suffice to restore 
his poor slave-—There was no need, he meant to say, 
for His personal attendance, since even he was not re- 
quired always personally to superintend the execution 
of his ordera, ‘‘ Humility and faith always go handin 
hand.” Meyer, 

Ver. 11. From the east and west.—Referring 
prt only to Gentiles, but to the more distant of them, 


* (The English palsy is evidently derived by contraction 
from the Greek mapdAvois, as alms from éAenuootyn, 
throvgh the medium of the Latin.—P. 8.] 
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without distinction of nationality, Isa. xlv. 6—And 
shall sit down, or rather recline at table, uccording 
to Oriental fashion.—In the minds of the prophets, 2 
symbolical meaning attached to this feast of Messiah, 
as portraying the blessedness enjoyed in the kingdom 
of heaven (Isa. xxv. 6). In this sense Jesus here em- 
ploys the simile, which He afterward expands, as in 
Luke xiv. 7; Matt. xxii. 1; xxvi. 29. No doubt 
those around Him would understand the term in 
this manner. Meyer remarks: “ According to Jew- 
ish notions, splendid banquets with the patriarchs 
formed part of the happiness enjoyed in Messiah’s 
kingdom. See Berthold, Christologie, p. 196, and 
Schéttgen, Hor. ad loc. The expression is employed 
in a figurative sense by the Lerd (although His Jew- 
ish hearers would probably understand it literally).” 
This last clause is somewhat doubtful, as it wonld 
scarcely reflect favorably upon the wisdom of Christ. 
Meyer very properly calls attention to the contrast 
between this promise of Jesus and the pride of tle 
Jews, as expressed in the following rabbinical say: 
ing: “In mundo futuro (dixit Deus) mensam ingen 
t2m vobis sternam, quod Gentiles videbunt et pudefi- 
ent.” Schottgen, Hor. 

Ver. 12. But the children of the kingdom, 
—The Jews were children of the typical kingdom, 
or of the theocracy, and might cherish the expecta. 
tion of becoming sons of the real kingdom—that of 
heaven (Rom. ix. 5; xi. 16). The expression, king- 
dom, must here be taken generally, as embracing 
both economies—the promise and the possession, 
The term vids, jD, indicates relationship either in a 
physical or moral scnse. In the present instance, 
it refers to the heirs which belong to the kingdom, 
as well as to those to whom the kingdom belongs. 

Outer darkness, 7) oxédtos Td €f HT Epoy.—- 
The banqueting hall is lit up, the feast is served in the 
evening, and outside is utter darkness. So Judas 
went from the supper of the Lord into the dark night, 
John xiii. 30. The expression is here used in a compar- 
ative sense. They are cast out into deeper, nay, inte 
uttermost darkness. Just as the feast refers to salva- 
tion and bliss at the coming of the Lord, so this pic- 
ture of night, to the darkness and the horrors of 
judgment. Hence the description of their sufferings, 
6 kAavOuds. “The article [which is omitted in the 
English C. V.] indicates that it is the well-known 
wretchedness experienced in hell; comp. xiii. 42, 50; 
xxii, 138; xxiv. 51; xxv. 30; Luke xiii, 28.” 

Ver. 13. In the self-same hour.—Emphatical- 
ly—as soon as Jesus had spoken the word: comp. 
John iv. 46. In this case, as in John iv., and in the 
cure of the daughter of the Syrophcenician woman, 
the miracle was performed by the Lord at a distance 
from the subject of it. Several critics (Semler, Seif: 
farth, Strauss, Weisse, Gfrérer, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Baur) have confounded the history of the centurion 
of Capernaum with that of the royal courtier there 
(Jobn iv. 46). But this were completely to mistake 
the different characters of these two persons, and 
their marked moral peculiarities, as brought out in 
the Gospels. The courtier was weak in the faith, 
while the centurion was strong; the courtier deemed 
the presence of Christ absolutely necessary, and urged 
Him to come down to his house, while the centurion 
regarded the word of command sufficient. Hence 
the difference of treatment on the part of the Lord 
(Comp. Lange’s Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. $45,) 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The miracle.—The Lord confirmed and sealed 
His ministry and prophetic office by miracles. The 
miracle of His person is revealed in His miraculous 
works, It is evident that the Evangelist here groups 
together various miracles of the Lord, in order there- 
by to exhibit Him as the Wonder-worker. 

On the conception of miracles consult. the works 
on the Evidences of Christianity, and the Systems of 
Biblical and Systematic Theology; my Life of Jesus, 
ii. 1, 258; my Philos. Dogmatics, 467; Jul. Miiller’s 
dissertation: De miraculorum Jesu Christi natura, 
i, Marburg, 1839; ii., Halle, 1841; and other works 
quoted by Meyer, p. 176.* 

In the most general sense of the term, every man- 
ifestation of God is a miracle; and He does wonders, 
because He is wonderful. As the self-existent One, 
all His works are miraculous, whether in creation or 
in providence: 2. e., He manifests Himself as the Al- 
mighty Creator, both in calling forth and forming 
that which is not, and in destroying, or rather trans- 
forming, that which is. His wondrous deeds are de- 
scribed in Ps. xxxiii. 9 (Ps. exlviii. 5; exv. 3);— 
“He speaks, and it is done; He commands, and it 
stands fast;” and again, in Rom, iv. 17: “Who 
quickeneth the dead, and calleth those things that be 
not as though they were.”—All creation is a wonder, 
Ps, exxxvi. 4; Isa. xl. 26. All Mis administraticn is 
wonderful, Ps. Ixxxix. 6; Job v. 9, etc. Mis judg- 
ments for the deliverance of His people are wonders, 
Ex. xv. 6; Ps. lxxvii. 15; ix. 2. So are His lead- 
ings of Israel, Ps. ev. 2 sqq. Such also is His ad- 
vent as Saviour, Ps. xeviii We have already advert- 
ed to the second or inner circle of wonders, within 
the first, or more general. In the ordinary course of 
nature and of history, God performs special miracles, 
for the purpose of restoring, of judging, and of deliv- 
ering, Ex. xxxiv. 10; Ps. cv. 5; Isa. xxv. 1; Dan. 
vi. 27; Acts ii. 19. But these new miracles are in- 
timately connected with His general marvellous deal- 
ings. As the Almighty and the Creator, He performs 
the more general miracles of His power. But His 
special miracles are the manifestation of those new 
and higher principles which break through and over- 
step the sphere of common life, and introduce a new 
and higher order of things, or, in other words, the 
kingdom of God. These higher miracles appear 
alongside of His word. Hence we distinguish in this 
respect between miracles of the word (predictions, 

prophecies) and miracles of deed (Isa. xliv. 7; comp. 
ver, 26, etc.) The miracles of deed confirm those 
of the word, and distinguish them from the delu- 
sive predictions of false prophets. Similarly, how- 
ever, the miracles of the word confirm those of deed, 
and distinguish them from the tokens of magicians. 
—Under the New Covenant, the distinction between 
miracles of word and deed merges in the person of 
Christ. He is the Wonderful (Isa. ix. 6),—the per- 


*[Comp. also R. Ca. Trenon: Wotes on the Miracles, 
Preliminary Essay, p. 9-81 (Amer. ed., 1856; in England 
this useful work has already gone through seven editions); 
Horaocxz Busunewt (of Hartford): Nature and the Super- 
natural as together constituting the one System of God. 
New York, 1858 (a work of rare power and genius), especial- 
ly ch. x. and xi.; Dr. Tus. H. Skinner: Miracles, the Proof 

Onristianity, New York, 1863 (in the Amer. Presbyt. and 

heol. Rev. for April, 1868, p. 177 “ga.)3 Prof. A. Hovey of 
Newton Centre: The Miracles of Onrist, Boston, 1864; and 
s number of recent dissertations on Miracles called forth by 
the “ Assays and Reviews” controversy, especially one by 
Prof. H. L Manszt, B. D. of Oxford, in the “ Aizs to Faith,” 
Cond. and New York, 1852.—P. 8.] 


sonal, the highest, the absolute Wonder,—because 
He is the absolute Principle of all Life manifested, 
the Word itself in outward deed, or God incarnate 
As the absolute Wonder, and the Principle of tha 
new and spiritual era which is destined to subdue and 
transform every relationship of the past, He cannot 
but perform miracles,—nay, all His doings are mir 
aculous. Himself the new Creation, He performs the 
highest of all miracles—the wonders of regercxation, 
These were introduced and attested by the miracu. 
lous cures, in which He restored the mental and phys- 
ical constitution, depressed through sin below the 
ordinary healthy level, by those almighty inter; osi- 
tions on His part, which we designate miracles in tha 
special sense. 

In general, a miracle is that almighty and crea 
tive action of God, in which He manifests Himself as 
the eternal, self-existent, and wonderful One. Crea 
tion is the miracle of deed, which is interpreted by 
the word. 

But within this general sphere, the miracles of 
the kingdom of God were, so to speak, announced 
and prepared by the special miraculous cycles in the 
ordinary course of nature, in which the symbolica. 
miracle of nature appears. Here each stage of na- 
ture prepares for a higher ; which in turn may be re- 
garded as above nature, as contrary to nature, and vet 
as only higher nature, since it introduces a new ar? 
higher principle of life, into the existent and natura 
order of things.* It is not the law of nature whicl 
causes the principle of nature, but the principle of 
nature which lies at the basis of the law of nature. 
Each lower stage prepares for a new, in which a high- 
er principle of life appears. This higher sphere may 
always be regarded as supernatural, because it goes 
beyond the former stage, and even as in a sense con 
trary to nature, because the former stage becomes, 
so to speak, the pabulum for this new and higher 
life ; while in reality it is only a higher manifesta- 
tion of nature which unfolds in accordance with the 
principles of development peculiar to itself. 

Thus the chemical principle appeared as a miracle 
in the elementary world, as introducing a new and 
higher life; similarly, the principle of crystallization 
is a miracle with reference to the lower principle of 
chemical affinity ; the plant, a miracle above the crys- 
tal; the animal, a miracle in reference to the plant; 
and man, over all the animal world. Lastly, Christ, 
as the second man, the God-Man, is a miracle above 
all the world of the first man, who is of the earth, 
earthy (1 Cor. xy.). 

The Lord Jesus would have been an absolute 
miracle even in the world before the fall of Adam; 
much more since, instead of ascending to spirituality, 
man has through sin become the slave of the flesh, 
and thus degraded nature below its proper level. 
Hence Christ is not only a higher anda transforming 
principle in the sphere of our natural world ; but, ap. 
pearing among sin-laden men, He is also the Judge, 
the Redeemer, and the Saviour. 

The New Testament miracle, then, is that work- 
ing of Christ by word and deed which springs from 
the new principle of absolute life and salvation, and 
manifests itself in judgment and deliverance, in re 
demption and transforination. 


* (In German: “ Hier ist das Wunder der eohlvermittel- 
te, ibernatirliche, widernatiwliche und hohere natirliche 
Durchbruch eines neuen héheren Lebensprincips durch di¢ 
bereits vorhandene gesetzmiissige Ordnung der Dinge.* 
This is a fair specimen of Dr. Lange’s style in tho more doo 
trinal and philosophical portions of his Commentary.—P. &. 
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But, as the advent of the first man was prepared in the sphere of the ancient theocracy. Here tle 


and predicted |by those symbolical miracles of the va- 
rious stages of nature that gradually ascended toward 
man as their climax, so was the miraculous advent of 
the second man from heaven—of Christ, the Redeem- 


er and Transformer of the world—prepared and pre- | ly, a : 
| deed, flows from the theanthropic word of the incar- 


dicted by the miracles of the Old Testament, which 
took place within that sphere of human life and na- 
ture, which sin had darkened. These were essential- 
ly miracles of the coming regeneration, or of the ad- 
vent of the God-Man. 

In the symbolical sphere of nature, the miracle 
appears, in the first instance, as a symbolical deed on 
the part of God, which only to the mind of him who 
is enlightened by the Spirit of God becomes trans- 
formed into a miraculous word. It is otherwise with- 


(2) ddvapts. 
virtus, potenter factum. 
may, minsaa. 


Supernatural effect of 
this principle on its ap- 


(1) onueiov, Texunpiov. 
signum. 
DI, MIN, Mp, 
Prepared sign of the ap- 
proaching new princi- 


ple in the kingdom of | pearance, 
God. 
Definition of 
Augustine: Thomas Aquinas: 
Portentum non fit contra | Miraculum, quod fit pre- 
naturam, sed contra] er ordinem totius na- 


quam est nota natura. 
(De civitate Dei, xxi. 
8.) 


(Prevailing view in the Gos- 
pel by Matthew.) 


ture ereaic. (Summa i. 
quest. 110, art. 4.) 


(Prevailing view in the Gos- 
pel by Luke.) 


As the principle of all principles, Christ is the 
absolute law of all laws of nature and life. Hence, 
(1) There was preparation for Him, As all nature 
tended toward, and was a prediction of, man, so all 
humanity tended toward Christ and is fulfilled and 
perfected by Him. (2) He was supernatural in ref- 
erence to the old world and to man’s ordinary na- 
ture—the new spiritual man from heaven. (8) He 
was contra-natural: old Adam must die, and the old 
world perish. But this old natural life becomes in 
turn the substratum and the element for a new spir- 
itual life. (4) He is natural in the highest sense. 
For in Him is all nature realized, redeemed, and ad- 
mitted to share in the glorious liberty of the children 
of God.—We notice the same features in His mira- 
cles. (1) There is the preparation of faith on the part 
of those who receive, or else by the affection of those 
who intercede for others; occasionally, also, believ- 
ing anticipation, as in the demoniacs; or a waiting 
for the Lord, as in the case of those raised from the 
dead; while no miracles are performed among unbe- 


A. Miracles of the word and of fulfilment. 


(1) Miraculous birth of Christ to a spiritual humaz. 
life in the world. He és of the Holy Ghost. 


2) Christ miraculously attains to full consciousness 
of His calling as the Redeemer at His baptism 
in Jordan, and is glorified from above. He has 
the Holy Spirit aa a spiritual power. 


wondrous deed of God, and the hwman, but inspire’ 


word of prophecy, which in its symbolic import 
evokes the wondrous deed, go hand in hand (we 
might almost say, in a harmonia prestabilita). Last- 
ly, within the sphere of Christianity, the miracle, as 


nate Word. In general, spiritual regeneration is al- 
ways the first, and is afterward followed by miraculous 
cure, or transformation of nature, though in individ. 
ual cases that order may seem partly reversed. 

We may sketch, in the following table, the miracle 
in its development and varied manifestations (general 
expression for miracles: @atuata, Oavyudcia, mapa- 
Bota, miracula ; NBR, MNIN2ED, MINZB?). 


(3) répas. (4) épyor. 
ostentum, portentum. factum, opus. 
niin. mNdpa, ete. 


Contra-natural effect of 
it, as compared with 
the former stage, espe- 

- cially in the fallen con- 
dition. 

The 17th cent. ; 
Quenstedt: 


Miracula, que contra vim 
rebus naturalibus a deo 
inditam qursumque na- 
turalem efficiuntur. 
(Syst. Theol. p. 471.) 


(Prevailing view in the Gos- 
pel by Mark.) 


Higher, or rather highest 
naturalness. Manifes- 
tation of the new, hea- 
venly, and spiritual na 
ture. 


Nitzsch: 
Miracles are part of a 
higher order of +hings. 
which, however, is alse 
nature. (System der 
Chrisil. Lehre, p. 85.) 


| (Prevailing view in the Gos- 
pel by John.) 


lievers, Matt. xiii. 58. (2) They are supernatural- 
the manifestation of the almighty and saving power 
of the God-Man. (3) In a sense contra-natural, as 
putting an end to the existing state; as, for example, 
in the history of the Gadarenes, in the doom of the 
barren fig-tree, ete. (4) Natural in the bighest sense 
(gradualness of the cure of the blind man at Beth- 
saida, use of natural means): presentation, in an 
outward fact, of the revival of inner life. 

The series of Old Testament miracles opened, in 
the history of Abraham, by the miracle of word and 
of initial fulfilment (the wonderful birth of Isaac), 
long before the ordinary miracles of deed commenced 
with the life of Moses. The latter were in the first 
place symbolical miracles; they next became mira- 
cles of judgment and deliverance, and grew into mi- 
racles and healing, until, in the predictions of the 
prophets, they pointed forward to the period of 
transformation. 

All these elements appear fully defined and per- 
fected in the life of the Lord, 


B. Miracles of deed. 


(1) The miraculous birth of Christ is the regenera 
tion of humanity. Hence it is the power of re 
generating, of awakening the dead, and restoring 
the sick. Jesus walking on the sea. Power of 
the spirit over nature. 

(2) Glimpse into heaven. Into the hearts (Natha 
nael); into the depths (the tribute penny, the 
draught of fishes); into the future (the colt), 
Miracles of judgment and deliverance. Deliver 
ances in the sphere of mind and of nature. Con 
versions, casting out af €:il spirits, Symbholica 
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{8) Transfiguration of the Lord on the Mount. He 
reveals the Holy Ghost, and shines in the light 
of the Spirit. 


(4) The resurrection of the Lord. Transition to the 
second and heavenly life of man. Christ is 
glorified and reigns in the Holy Ghost. 


(5) Ascent of Christ into heaven: Christ rules far 
and near. 

6) The outpouring of the Holy Ghost upon His dis- 
ciples: He sends the Holy Ghost. 


(7) Return of Christ to judgment. 


Lastly, we remark, that Christianity itself shares | 


these characteristics of the miraculous life and work- 
ing of the Lord. For, 1. Being the religion of histo- 
ry, the fulfilment of the Old Testament and of all 
history, there has been due preparation for it in the 
course of history. 2. It is supernatural; being di- 
rectly from heaven, and entirely new. 3. It is con- 
tra-natural; dooming sin and the world to death in 
its progress, and making use of natural life only as 
the element of a higher life. 4. Yet this miracle is 
only the highest naturalness; being the religion of 
true spiritual life, which leads to the transformation 
of the world. On the other hand, all the effects of 
Christianity may be arranged into miracles of forma- 
tion (regeneration), and miracles of deed (the healing 
of the cosmos), until the goal shall be reached in the 
transformation of the world. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord had dis- 
played the full riches of spiritual life. He preached 
as one who had authority, and not as the scribes. 
This became evident immediately on His desvent 
from the high pulpit, by the miracles which He per- 
formed. In the mind of the Evangelists, these mir- 
acles, however different, are connected, and form a 
higher unity, although their historical succession is 
never overlooked. But the cure of Peter’s mother- 
in-law, and of the great multitude of sick persons, 
especially demoniacs, belongs to a former period, as 
nas already been stated. All the other miracles 
were performed at the time of Christ’s second stay 
in Capernaum. The interrupted journey to Gadara 
is their centre. 

But just as the utterances on the Mount were Di- 
vine deeds, so these deeds by which the Great Pro- 
phet confirms His word are also oracles of God,— 
3. ¢., Divine deeds which serve as symbols of the in- 
finite truth and grace, and of the power of the Gos- 
pel to save. 

It is significant that the miraculous cures of Je- 
sus began with that of leprosy. This cure marks 
the new era in life, as the Sermon on the Mount 
marked that in doctrine. According to the Old Tes- 
tament, he who touched a leper became unclean. 
Jesus touches the leper, and not only remains clean 
Himself, but by His touch cleanses the leper.—sStill 
more remarkable is the second miracle. It consists 
to help given to a Gentile, and that on the strength 
of a faith which is declared to surpass that of the 
Jews. 
by touch, it now takes place at a distance; thus 
symbolizing that the influence of the blessed Saviour 


If in the former case the cure was effected | 
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miracles of nature, both in judgment and deliv 
erance. (“Parallel miracles.”) The calming of 
the storm. 

(3) Miracles of transfiguration. The disciples shar- 
ing the heavenly rapture. The marriage ai 
Cana. The miraculous feeding of the multitude 
Bread and wine in the kingdom of heaven. 

(4) Christ raising the dead. New spiritual life. The 
maid on her death-bed. The young man in ths 
coffin. Lazarus in the grave. Movement in 
the world of spirits at His resurrection. (Mat 
thew.) 

(5) Miraculous cures at a distance. 


(6) Anointing of His people; of believing humanity 
Speaking with new tongues. Spread of Hig 
wondrous power in the life of Christianity. 

(7) The withered fig-tree.. The Apostles sent into all 
the world. 


extended not only to those who were near, but alse 
to the Gentiles at a distance——Next, we have the 
miraculous cure of Peter’s mother-in-law—in contra- 
distinction to the low estimate of woman in the old 
world. He takes her by the hand, and, being re- 
stored, she serves Him.—Jesus has now to cope with 
the whole weight of demoniacal suffering in and 
around Capernaum ; but He proves equal to the load, 
and removes it.—Here we reach the period of His 
journey to Gadara, during which the Lord, by a dif- 
ferent mode of treatment, restored two of His pro- 
fessing disciples from their spiritual disease—enthu- 
siasm in the one case, and slowness of faith in the 
other-—-The Lord next appeases the storm at sea, 
and, with it, the storm of anxiety in the souls of Hig 
disciples ;—on the eastern shore, in the land of the 
Gadarenes, He performs the cure of two demoniacs 
who had been the terror of the whole district. But 
this miracle diffused greater cerror among the Gada- 
renes than the demoniacs had ever done. The ban- 
ishment of Jesus from that territory, consequent on 
this cure, may be regarded as the first formal rejec- 
tion of the Lord. Orthodox Israel expelled Jesus 
for the sake of a herd of swine. No better fate 
awaits Him on the western shore of the lake. The 
healing of one afflicted with the palsy, whose faith 
had overcome all obstacles intervening between 
Christ and him, served as the occasion of stirring up 
the enmity of the scribes, who denounced as blasphe- 
my His forgiving of sin. Among these miracles, 
Matthew introduces his own calling. A wonder of 
grace this, not less than the others, that a publican, 
one excommunicated, should be called to the apostle- 
ship. if the Pharisees found fault because He ate 
with the publicans and sinners, the disciples of John 
objected on the ground that His disciples fasted not, 
as they and the Pharisees did. The former cavil the 
Lord rebutted by reminding the Pharisees of the 
contrast between sacrifice and mercy; the latter, by 
pointing out that between the marriage and fasting, 
the new wine and the old bottles. hen for the 
first time the Lord raised the dead, restoring ths 
daughter of Jairus from the death-bed to life; the 
cure of the woman afilicted with an issue of blood 
being introduced by the way. Next, two blind mer 
recovered their sight, on the distinct profession of 
their faith that Jesus was the Messiah (the Son of 
David).—We regard it as a further progress in thesa 
miracles when He heals the dumb demoniac; and by 
the word of His power at the same time reveais and 
removes the cause of his afiliction, After all these 
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miracles, the Pharisees begin to revile Him, and to 
say, that “‘He cast out devils by the prince of the 
devils.” These were the very worst devils with 


whom Christ had to contend. The blind receive | 
their sight, but they who see become blind; the pos- | 


sessed recover, but those who administered healing 
in Israel are cast into the kingdom of Satan. Christ 
now passes victoriously from His prophetic to His 
royal administration, which commences with the 
mission of His Apostles. 

2. We have already pointed out how significantly 
the series of miracles in Matthew opens with the re- 
covery of a leper. Another point deserves notice. The 
Old Testament provided no remedy for the leper, nor 
was he tolerated in the congregation. His disease 
was treated like sin ; he was banished from the camp; 
and whosoever touched him, shared for a time that 
banishment. Levitical impurities, such as touching 
the dead, ceased after a certain period had elapsed ; 
but the leper was excluded for an indefinite time— 
perhaps for ever. Their only hope of restoration to 
the Church lay in their recovery. Meantime the leper 
was left to the mercy of God. In this respect the 
arrangements of the synagogue were, as we have 
shown, less strict than those of the temple. In the 
Old Church, to touch an unclean person, rendered un- 
clean; Christ, the Founder of the New Church, 
cleansed the leper by touching him. There is a for- 
mal disannulling of the old arrangement in this 
stretching forth of the hand and touching the leper, 
and in the words—“I will, be thou clean!” And 
yet the two institutions agree in spirit, for it is the 
object of both to exhibit the Church pure and unspot- 
ted. But what the Old Covenant could not bestow, 
the Lord vouchsafed. The Old Covenant could only 
distinguish, but not separate, between sin and mis- 
ery. This the Lord accomplished. From the mo- 
ment He touched the leper with His finger, suffering 
became hallowed, and the Lord entered into full fel- 
lowship with it. From that moment until His death 
on the cross, Christ remained in continuous fellow- 
ship with the suffering of the world. True, it seems 
as if His contact with the leper had not led to any 
immediate suffering ; but from the narrative in Luke 
we gather that such was the case. The leper related 
what Jesus had done for him, and traditionalism may 
have pronounced the Lord unclean. On this account 
He retired for a time into the wilderness, thence to 
issue to fresh manifestations of His miraculous pow- 
er. If the first miracle presented a striking contrast 
to the old order of things, the second was still more 
remarkable as being performed on the heathen slave 
of a heathen household. True, the attachment of 
the centurion to the synagogue formed a kind of in- 
termediate link of counection; but Matthew passes 
over this circumstance as apparently secondary, in 


view of the grand motive influencing the Lord—the | 


faith of the centurion. Viewed in their combination, 
the two miracles show that infinite mercy reaches to 
the lowest depths of misery, and extends to the ut- 
most bounds of the earth—its only conditions being 
personal need and believing trust. 

8. The acknowledgment of proselytes of the gate 
may be regarded as a victory of the genuine theo- 
cratic spirit over Pharisaism, which at an earlier pe- 
riod had been typified in the construction of a “‘ court 
of the Gentiles” in the second temple. It was not a 
new arrangement, but a recurrence to the faith and 
practice of the patriarchs, in room of the rigor of le- 
galism. The synagogue and the court of the Gentiles 
were the gates by which the heathen might enter the 


| Jewish Church ; the proselytes of the gate formed 
| the intermediate link between heathenism and the 
theocracy. Thus the way was opened for the Gos 
pel. As instances of the religious movement among 
soldiers at that time, we mention not merely the three 
centurions in the Gospels and the Book of Acts, but 
also the scldiers who resorted to John the Baptist, 
Luke iii. 14. 

4, The judgment of outer darkness referred to the 
severest dispensations upon earth, and in Hades; al: 
though there is some difference between it and the 
final judgment of hell-fire, Matt. xxv. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The miracles of the Lord, as confirming His pro- 
phetical word.—Christ the Great Prophet in word 
and deed.—The words of the Lord effectual as Divine 
deeds; and the deeds of the Lord also a word from 
heaven.—The miracles of Jesus in their blessed im 
port: 1. As witnessing to His Gospel; 2. as works 
of love; 8. as seals of His power; 4. as manifesta- 
tions of the liberty of the New Covenant; 5. as rays 
of His Divine glory.—The word of the Lord inspir- 
ing poor fallen man with fresh courage: 1. Even the 
leper may now hope for deliverance; 2. he presses 
forward among the people ; 3. he casts himself at the 
feet of the Lord, as if he entered into the most holy 
place; 4. his prayer implies the conviction that there 
was help even for him.—The healing of the leper a 
sign of hope to the world: 1. The Lord can restore 
even where a case seems desperate; 2. He is willing 
to do it; 8. He does it by entering into fellowship 
with the sufferings of the world; 4. by His suffering 
He takes away ours; 5. He separates between sin 
aud its counterpart, misery; thus taking away the 
strength of sin—The Lord is able also to heal the 
leprosy of the inner man.—The power of death ecn- 
quered by that. of life—The purity of love removing 
the impurity of misery.—The Lord of glory in con- 
| tact with the infectious diseases of the world.—The 
glory of the Lord, as appearing in His mode of grant. 
ing deliverance: 1. He quickly hears; 2. He briefly 
speaks: “TI will!” 3. He sovereignly stretches forth 
His hand.—* Tell no man, but show thyself to the 
priest.” True reticence and proper publicity of 
our recovery.— “Show thyself to the priest: ” 
or, how the Lord honors the Old Dispensation at 
the very moment when He founds the New.—Faith, 
whether obtrusive in its entreaties, or retiring in 
its complaints and prayer, is always the same in 
its nature.—The centurion of Capernaum a model of 
believing confidence: 1. in his earnest entreaty; 2. 
in his cordial affection; 3. in his unfeigned humility ; 
4. in the peculiar shape in which his profession of 
Christ appeared.—Faith always goes hand in hand 
with compassion.—Faith with its power of interces- 
sion.—Humility the crown of faith: 1. It springs 
from faith; 2. it rests upon faith, purifying ana 
quickening it; 3. it manifests itself in the surrender 
of every claim, and in firm confidence while praying. 
| —The distinguishing excellences of the centurion’s 
faith: 1. Humility, by which his military rank in the 
world gave place to conscious poverty before the 
Lord; 2. trustfulness,—his outward circumstances 
and position serving as a testimony to the glory of 
| the Lord.—The pious household.—The faith of the 
| centurion and that in Israel.—The faith of the cen- 
turion foreshadowing the bringing in of the Getitiles, 
—The guests of the kirgdom of heaven, gathered 
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from the four corners of the earth and the children 
of the kingdom.—The great transformation of near 
nnd far in the kingdom uf God: 1. In the course of 
history : a. at the time of Christ; 6. at the time of 
the migration of nations; c. at the time of the Ref- 
ormation. 2. Its inner lesson: a. the penitent sin- 
ner, who relinquishes every claim, hears the call of 
merey afar off; 6. the least appearance of self-right- 
eousness obstructs our view of the light of salvation, 
however near.—The banqueting room lit up, and 
outer darkness.—To be cast into outer darkness im- 
plies,—1. the darkness of final judgment, in opposi- 
tion to the glory and beauty of the kingdom of God ; 
2. the society of the spirits of darkness, in opposition 
to that of the patriarchs; 3. sorrow and shame, in 
opposition to eternal blessedness.—The three heathen 
centurions compared with the wise men from the 
Jast.—‘T will come and heal him.”—Jesus is willing 
to come and heal the Gentiles.—Jesus is able to bless 
the Gentiles, even at a distance.—‘‘ In the self-same 
hour;” or, the Lord sends help at the right mo- 
ment.—The hour of grace.—Loving zeal a character- 
istic of the kingdom of heaven: 1. The servant obey- 
ing his master from attachment and devotedness; or, 
Christianity in the domestic circle and in civil soci- 
ety. 2. The centurion serving his subordinate from 
esteem and compassion ; or, Christian philanthropy. 
3. Christ serving both; or, the kingdom of grace. 
Starke :—Quesnel: Ministers must ofttimes con- 
descend to those who are in misery, visit them in 
their sorrow, and point them for relief to the word 
ef God, Acts viii. 30.—A blessing ever attaches to our 
following Jesus, ch. xix. 27; Luke viii. 43.—Majus: 
If we have tasted Christ, the Bread of life, we shall 
always hunger after it, and follow Him, ch. v. 6; Isa. 
ly. 1.—Zeisius: Outward leprosy a type of original 
sin, or of spiritual leprosy, Ps. li. 7; Isa. i. 6.—Bodi- 
ly affliction often the occasion of leading us to Christ. 
O blessed sorrow! 1 Pet. iv. 1; Jer. xxx. 11.—The 
whole world a vast sick-ward.—A Christian must not 
insist on anything in prayer, ch. xxvi. 39.—Zeisius : 
The surest and most effectual means in all our sor- 
rows, is recourse to prayer, Dan. ix. 3, 4; ch. xv. 25. 
—Quesnel: Let us not despise even the greatest sin- 
ners, nor avoid meeting them, provided we beware of 
infection, Gal. vi. 1; James v. 19, 20.—Bibl. Tub.: 
Jesus can and will deliver us in our most grievous 
afflictions, and where all human means were in vain, 
Ps. vi. 9, 10.—Majus: The word of Christ is an ef- 
fectual remedy for curing spiritual leprosy, John xv. 
8.—The most acceptable sacrifice on the part of those 
who have been restored, is new obedience, John v. 
14; Isa, xxxviii, 15.—We are bound publicly to ac- 


I. 


knowledge the goodness of God, Rom. v. 11; Ps 
xxvi.— The centurion, a soldier, a heathen, and a su 
perior, cares for his subordinates, and prays for hig 
servant, is humble, and believes in Christ. Go thou 
and do likewise. Rom. xv. 4; 1 Cor. x. 11; Bil, 
Tub.—Let us not despair of the conversion of any 
man, in any condition of life—What too frequently 
military men are not, and what they should be.—0Osi: 
ander: A genuine Christian will plead with Jesus not 
only for his own wants, but also for those of his 
neighbor.—The cross is sent even to pious families, 
and sometimes to the best members of them.— The 
Lord is near to all that call upon Him,” Ps. exlv. 18, 
19; vi. 10.—Lord Jesus, speak the word only !—Wa 
admire riches, beauty, power, or art; but Christ ad. 
mires faith. All men have not faith, 2 Thess. iii. 2. 
—Osiander : Ofttimes we find more faith with soldiers 
and worldly persons than in many who pretend to he 
saints.—Luther: Faith is not confined to time, place, 
or condition. God has had a people at a time when 
it was little thought, in places where we should nu. 
have expected to find them, and among persons whom 
we should not have imagined to be His.—Majus : Be 
lievers under the Old and New Testaments have alli 
the same doctrine, the same faith, the same kingdom, 
and the same glory, Heb. xiii. 8; Acts xv. 11.—The 
rejection of the Jews caused by their unbelief, Rom. 
xi. 20; Isa. lili. 1; vi. 9; Deut. ix. 28.—Lo, the chil 
dren who trust in external service, in the temple, and 
in the possession of gifts, are condemned; while 
strangers who are sincere in the faith are received: 
Isa. ii. 4, ete.—The more light and grace we have re 
jected, the greater will be the condemnation and 
darkness awarded us.—Blessedness of intercession, 
James v. 18; 2 Kings xix. 34; Jer. xxix. 7.—The 
stronger our faith, the less will God refuse us, espe- 
cially in spiritual requests.—True faith the source of 
all other gifts. Quesnel. 

Gerlach :—Luther (Randglosse): Faith does not 
know, it trusts in the mercy of God. Faith ever says, 
If Thou wilt; not, if Thou canst—Weeping and 
gnashing of teeth: the former perhaps the expres- 
sion of softer, the latter of bolder, characters. 

Heubner :—Jesus can and will deliver.—Jesus is 
willing to come under our roof, although we be uz- 
worthy of it.—The kingdom of heaven the meeting. 
place of the children of God from among all nations 
and from all climes.—The power of a living faith in 
Christ: 1. Its character. Faith cleanses from sin, 
makes holy, and induces us to procure help for others 
by leading them to Christ. 2. Inferences: Beware 
of unbelief, but strive after true faith—AIl men are 
equal before the Lord Jesus, 


Whe disease in the family ; tne diseases in the city. Salvation spreading from the household of Peter, or tne 
dwelling of the Lord (the Church), into the city. 


Onaprer VIII. 14-17. 


14 
15 and sick of 3 fever. 
16 and ministered unto them [him].’ 


And when Jesus was [had] come into Peter’s house, he saw his wife’s mother laid 
And he touched her hand, and the fever left her: aad she arose, 
When the even [evening] was come, they brought 


uuto him many that were possessed with devils: ard he cast out the spirits with Ais [a] 
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17 word, and healed all that were sick: That it might be fulfilled which wai spoken by 


Hsaias !Isaial:] the prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities, and bare [bore] ow 


sicknesses. 


1 Ver. 15.—Air@ is better supported than the reading of the teat. rec. avtots. 
Ver. 16.—[All the older E. V., also that of Rheims, correctly render Ady: with a word, Wicl. bt vord.—P. 8.} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The accounts in Mark and Luke confirm the state- 
ment, that on the evening of the day when the Lord 
restored the mother-in-law of Peter, a large number 
of demoniacs in Capernaum were healed. Chrono- 
logically speaking, the event took place during the 
residence of the Lord at Capernaum, previous to His 
first journey into Galilee, and to the Sermon on the 
Mount. The statement of Luke, that Christ rebuked 
the disease, implies no contradiction. The healing 
word of Christ is omitted by Matthew and Mark, 
while Luke omits to mention that He took her by 
the hand and lifted her up. Lastly, according to 
Mark and Luke, the cure was performed on the in- 
tercession of the members of the family,—the sick 
person herself being unable to entreat help. From 
the circumstance that Jesus rebuked the fever, we 
gather that her disease was somehow connected with 
the sufferings resulting from demoniacal possessions 
then prevailing in the town. 

Ver. 14. Into the house of Peter.—<Accord- 
ing to John i, 44, Peter and Andrew, as well as 
Philip, were natives of Bethsaida, Afterward, Peter, 
and probably Andrew (ch. iv. 18), had settled in Ca- 
pernaum,—partly, perhaps, on account of the fish- 
eries, and partly from his connection by marriage 
with the place. The marriage of Peter is also re- 
ferred to in 1 Cor. ix. 5. It is remarkable that he 
who is said to have been the first bishop of Rome 
was a married man. Legend has it that her name 
was Perpetua, or Concordia; and that her husband 
accompanied her on her way to martyrdom in Rome. 
Their daughter was called Petronella. (Clement of 
Alexandria. )* 

Ver. 15. She ministered unto Him, 5:7«d- 
ve.t.—This refers particularly to waiting at table and 
serving, as an evidence of her perfect recovery. 

Ver. 16. It was a time when there was in Caper- 
naum a deep stirring of enthusiasm for the Lord— 
the evening of a great day—when this general long- 
ing seems to have seized the inhabitants of the place, 
and they brought unto Him their sick, especially 
those who were possessed with devils, and laid them 
down at the door of His house. On demoniacal pos- 
sessions compare the remarks to Matt. iv. 24. 

Ver. 17. That it might be fulfilled—aA refe- 
rence to Isa. lili. 4: Our diseases (9275n ) has He 


borne (803), and our sorrows (12°283'3) He has 


* (St. Jerome, in the interest of monastic celibacy, infers 
that the wife of Peter was dead at the time, from the fact 
that her mother, when cured, waited on the table, Arch- 
bishop Kenrick (Notes on the four Gospels) seems to ap- 

rove of thisinference. But the ministering of the mother 
here evidently mentioned to show her complete recovery 
end her love and gratitude forit. In the natural ordera 
\ong zonvalescence follows the cure of a fever before health 
returns. Moreover St. Paul many years after this occur- 
rence (A. D. 57) refers to Peter’s wife as living and accom- 
panying her husband on his missivnary journeys, 1 Cor. ix. 
5. The Prot. V. correctly translates GdeAphy yuvatka, 
“a sister a wife” (Tynd. and Cranmer: “a sister to wife;” 
Gen.: ‘\a wife being a siste1”); while the R. OC, V. has; “a 
woman a sister.”—P. 8.] 


taken on Himself (0>20). In the Sept. more free 
ly: ras Guaprias fuay hépet, kal wep) quay ddvvara., 
—The Evangelist quotes from the original; but iu 
strict accordance with its meaning, as Olshausen ana 
others rightly remark, though Meyer denies it. It is 
true that in the original Hebrew, the Messiah is rep- 
resented as bearing and expiating our sins. But our 
diseases are undoubtedly connected with sin on the 
one, and death on the other hand; while the suffer- 
ing of Christ depends on His taking on Himself our 
sufferings, which again is connected with His carry. 
ing them away We must not, however, go so far 
as Olshausen, and speak of spiritual exhaustion or 
the part of Christ. Meyer and von Ammon have 
overlooked the fact that, when healing those who 
were diseased, Christ entered into and shared their 
sufferings,—a circumstance evident from the narra- 
tive in Mark v. 30 (showing that He felt the going 
out of virtue from Him), as also from the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus. But, in the present instance, the 
Lord had to contend with the concentrated sorrow 
and sickness of the whole city, and that on the eve. 
ning of a laborious day. For this labor and contest 
of the Lord, the Evangelist can find no more apt de- 
scription than by quoting the passage from Isaiah 
Christ takes away disease, in token of His removing 
its root, sin, by taking upon Himself death as the 
full wages and the full burden of sin. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The afflicted family and the afflicted city, both 
highly privileged by the presence and grace of Christ. 
Significant connection between them: salvation 
spreading from the house to the city. 

2. The Evangelist gives us here the key to the 
mystery of Christ’s atoning death. By His fellow- 
suffering with our diseases, He gradually descended 
into the unfathomable depth of His full sympathy 
with our death. Hence His miracles of healing par- 
took of the nature of atoning suffering, and prepared 
for it. Accordingly, as He suffered in all He did, so 
His suffering and death crowned and completed all 
He had done. His active and passive obedience are 
most closely connected. But as in His fellow-suffer- 
ing He took away the sting of suffering by taking 
away sin and awakening faith, so also has He swal- 
lowed up death in victory by discharging the debt of 
sin in His vicarious death, finishing the work of re- 
demption, and introducing justifying faith, Such, 
then, was our reconciliation. In virtue of His per- 
fect fellow-suffering, He submitted to the death due 
to us; by His perfect surrender to God, He became 
our reconciliation, even as by His communication of 
grace He wrought in us faith in the mercy of God 
and in the imputation to us of His sacrificial service, 
His miracles form the introducticn and the com 
mencement of His reconciliation, Comp. 1 Pet. ii 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
The cross in the family—The family and the 
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town, as a household and a -ity of the Lord—How and removes the sufferings of man.— The sufferings 
Christianity elevated woman —Christ and His people | of Christ in His miraculous cures, pointing to the 
by turns engaged in the service of love. 1. He | great miraculous ewre hy His sufferings on the cross 
serves them; 2. they serve Him.—Rapid change | —Jesus has taken upon Him the diseases of mar 
produced in the house by the interposition of Christ: | also.—The wards where those mentally afflicted arc 
1. One laid down by fever, an active hostess; 2. an | confined, belong also to the Lord.—The sceptre of 
anxious family, a festive circle; 3. the Lord a physi- | Christ’s triumph extends even over the cursed realy 
cian, the Lord a king; 4. the house an hospital, the | of demons.—The apparent strength of despair, ana 
house a church.—The right mode of celebrating our | the Divine strength of perfect confidence.—Solemn 
recovery. —From the church, salvation spreads to the | night-seasons: 1. The night of suffering; 2. the niglit 
eity.—Glorious evening of power and grace.—The | of repentance; 8. the night of death. 

morbid sympathy of man, and the healing sympathy Starke:—If we recover from disease, it is our 
of the Lord. 1. With reference to the former,— | duty to thank God, and all the more zealously tc 
a, disease itself appears in morbid and irresistible | serve Christ and our neighbor.—Let each bear an- 
sympathy; 6. morbid sympathy increases disease and | other’s burden, Gal. vi. 2—Zeisiws:—Above all, 
pestilence; ¢. at best, it leads to excitement and run- | learn that sin is the root of all disease, and that by 
ning to the Lord, while not a few are unprepared | true repentance thou mayest be set free from it.— 
and unready. 2. The sympathy of Christ: a. Its , To visit, to comfort, to refresh, and to serve those 
Divine power resists all sinful influences, especially | who are laid on beds of sickness, Isa. xxxviii. 1, 4, 
cowardice and despair; 6. it penetrates into, and | 5; Ecclesiast. vii, 2,4.—Gossner:—To come, to see, 
lights up, the lowest depths of misery; c. it conquers | and to heal is here one. 


Ti. 


Miraculous works of Jesus on His missionary journey: The troubled disciples—the troubled sea. 


Cxapter VIII. 18-27. 


Ch, vii, 23-217, the Gospel for the 4th Sunday after Epiphany.—Parallels: Mark iv, 35-41; Luke viii. 
22-25; ix. 67-60.) 


18 Now, when Jesus saw great multitudes’ about him, he gave commandment to de- 
19 part unto the other side. And a certain scribe came, and said unto him, Master, [ will 
20 follow thee whithersoever thou goest. And Jesus saith unto him, The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests;? but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
21 Ais head. And another of his disciples said unto him, Lord, suffer me first to go and 
22 bury my father. But Jesus said unto him, Follow me; and let the dead bury their 
dead. 
23 And when he was [had] entered into a® ship, his disciples followed him. 
24 And, behold, there arose a great tempest in the sea, insomuch [so] that the ship was 
25 covered with the waves: but he was asleep [sleeping]. And his disciples [they]* came 
26 to him, and awoke him, saying, Lord, save us [save|:° we perish. And he saith unto 
them, Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith? Then he arose, and rebuked the 
27 winds [wind]* and the sea; and there was a great calm. But the men marvelled, 
saying, What manner of man’ is this, that even the winds and the sea obey him! 


1 Ver. 18,—Lachmann with B. only: dxAov for GxAovs, [Cod. Sinsiticus sustains the plural.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 20.—[Dr. Lange translates: Wohnnester, Zelte, Horste, dwelling places, tents, which is more literal for kava- 
oKNnvecets, but not so popular as nests.—P, 8.] 

3 Ver. 23.—{Lange translates “the ship,” 70 mAovov, agreeing here with the Received Text and with Tischendorf’s 
Cae a noe B., C. and other ancient authorities, and the editions of Lachmann, Tregelles, and Alford omit the 

icl6.— I. 8. 
ee 4 Ver. 25.—Recepta: of paSnral avtod. Various authorities [and Dr. Lange] omit adrtod. [Lachmann, Tre- 
gelles, Ewald, and Conant omit also of wadnral. So does Cod. Sinait.—P. 8.) 

5 Ver. 25.—Us, 7uas is omitted in Codd. B., ©. al. [Cod. Sinait.]) The speech is more lively and dramatic without 
nuas. [Tischendorf, Lachmann, Tregelles, Lange, Conant, all omit judas.) 


® Ver. 26—[Cod. Sinait. reads the singular T@ dvéuw for Tots aveuols.—P. S.] 
1 Ver. 27 —[Conant: “What manner of man belongs to the best English usage. ‘Whai wena of man, or ‘what sort 
man,’ is not a suitable expression here.” A. Norton (Translation of the Gospels with Notes, Bost., 1855) translates 


“Who is this” But woramds is not simply ths, but the interrogative of disposition, character, quality, 4. g. Tolos.— 
P.5) 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. Now, when Jesus saw great mul- 
titudes.—In this instance a motive for withdrawing, 
as in ch. vy. 1; John vi. 3, 15.—There were seasons 
when the multitude would have proclaimed Him 
King: sudden outbursts of carnal excitement, from 
which the Lord withdrew. That such was the case 
in this instance, we gather from the profession made 
by the scribe in ver. 19. 

Eis rd wépayv, to the opposite side of the lake. 

Ver. 19. And one, a scribe, came.—The «is 
refers to the €repos in ver. 213; from which verse 
we also gather that this scribe was already one of 
Christ’s disciples, in the wider sense of the term, and 
that he now proposed henceforth to follow Jesus con- 
tinuously. When the Evangelists mention these calls 
to follow the Lord in a particular sense of the term, 
they seem always to refer to the apostolic office, not 
to discipleship. But as Andrew, John, Peter, James 
the Elder, Nathanael or Bartholomew, and Philip, 
had been previously called, and as the persons here 
iddressed could not have been any of the brothers 
of the Lord (James the Younger, Joseph, Judas Leb- 
beus or Thaddeus, and Simon), we conclude that they 
raust have been either Judas Iscariot, Matthew, or 
Thomas. From the peculiar characteristics which 
appear in the narrative, we venture to suggest, that 
the first of the two scribes was Judas Iscariot, the 
second Thomas, and the third individual (who is only 
mentioned by Luke) Matthew. This is, however, 
merely a hypothesis made more or less probable by 
the nexus of history (comp. Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 651). 
—In the Gospel of Luke, this event is introduced at 
a later period, when Jesus prepared for His last 
journey to Jerusalem (ch. ix. 51-62). A superficial 
investigation will serve to convince us that the trans- 
action between Jesus and the sons of thunder, re- 
corded in Luke, had led to the introduction of this 
history in that connection. It seems like a psycho- 
logical combination designed to exhibit Christ’s mas- 
tery in dealing with different dispositions (say the 
four temperaments). Schleiermacher, Schnecken- 
burger, Gfrérer, and Olshausen, adopt the chronology 
of Luke; Rettig, Meyer, and others, that of Mat- 
thew. 

Ver. 20. Karacknvécets, “ Dwelling- 
places, not nests, as birds do not live in their nests.” 
De Wette.* 

The Son of man.—Jesus adopted the name 
6 vids Tov GvSpHmov no doubt with special ref- 
erence to the prophetic vision in Dan. vii. 13, where 
Messiah is seen coming in the clouds of heaven, 
wW2X A2D. (Comp. Havernick’s Daniel.) Hitzig 
imagines that the Son of man seen by Daniel in the 
clouds was not the Messiah, but the whole people of 
{srael ;—an absurd hypothesis, refuted by Ewald (in 
his “Jahrbiicher” for 1850). Daniel saw only the 
image or likeness of the Son of man, who appeared 
in the full sense in Jesus of Nazareth. In all prob- 
ability, Jesus chose this particular Old Testament 
designation of the Messiah, because, unlike the 
others, it had not been grossly perverted o foster 
the carnal expectations of the Jews. Thus our Lord 
met the morbid and fantastic expectations of His 
contemporaries—and among them, apparently, those 


* [Meyer to the same effect: ‘Places of abode where the 
ds are used to live, to sleep, etc. comp. xiii. 32; not speci- 
ly nests ?—] 


| ond Adam from heaver (1 Cor. xv.). 


also of the scribe in the text—by laying emphasis ox 
His genuine and true humanity as the Messiah. His 
great aim was, that the people should view Him as 
true man—in the lowliness of His outward appear- 
ance, but also at the same time in His high charac 
ter, as the Son of man, #4. ¢., the ideal man, the see 
The bold sup- 
position of Weisse, that the term, “Son of man,” is 
used in opposition to the name of Messiah, deserves 
no refutation. It is remarkable that John had sim 
ilarly avoided the title of Hlijah, under which Mala 
chi had predicted his advent, while he chose the 
designation given him by Isaiah: “ 7’he voice of one 
erying in the wilderness.” The reason of this was, 
that carnal notions concerning the Messianic kingdom 
were connected with the former, but not with the 
latter expression (John i. 19, etc.). Meyer conceives 
that there is an antithesis implied in the term, ‘ Son 
of man,” as opposed to “ Son of God,” and denies 
the conception of ideal humanity (p. 82).* Accord- 
ing to Augustine, there is a faint allusion to the 
boastfulness of the scribe in the expression, “ birds 
of the air.” But this seems strained; and we would 
rather apply the term to the unreliable and fugi.sve 
character of his enthusiasm, while the word, “ foxes,” 
refers to cunning. 

Where to lay His head.—A picture of a 
homeless pilgrim: hence, not of want in the ordina 
ry sense, but of voluntary poverty. The answer of 
Christ implied, not a positive refusal of the overture 
of the scribe, but a solemn warning. He who saw 
not as men do, perceived, under that excessive pro- 
fession of this man, an amount of unreliableness and 


| insincerity which called for such caution. 


Ver. 21. Another of His disciples.—In the 
stricter [rather in the wider] sense of the term—such 
as the “scribe” had been. Clement of Alexandria 
(Stromat. iii. 4) suggests that this disciple was Philip; 
but he had been called at an earlier period. 

Bury my father.—The father had died. Ac 
cording to some critics, his old father was still alive, 
and the expression, to bury, meant to take care of 
him till his end, and then to commit him to his last 
resting-place. But the call to follow Christ immedi- 
ately, evidently implies, that at the time the father 
was actually dead. Burial was the most ancient 
mode of disposing of the dead (Cic. Legg. ii. 22; Plin. 
vii. 55), and was always practised by the Jews, in op- 
position to the Greek custom of burning the dead, 
which was quite exceptional among the Jews. It 
was considered the duty of sons to bury their parents, 
Gen. xxv. 9; xxxv. 29, etc. Tobith iv. 8. Comp 
Winer sub voce: Beyraben, Schottgen’s Hore [W 
Smith ; Bibl. Dict. sub Burial, vol.i. 233]. 

Ver. 22. Let the dead bury their dead.— 
Artificial explanations see in Meyer’s Commentary. 
The sentence is an Oxymoron, by which the burial 
of the dead is assigned to those who are spiritually 
dead.t The expression conveys to the hesitating 
disciple that there were more urgent duties in the 
kingdom of heaven than that of burying the dead 


* (Not, however, in a rationalistic sense, but as contrast 
ed with His former 50a. Meyer correctly sees in the 
term: the Son of mam an expression of the réevwots, which 
implies the consciousness of a purely divine and eternal 
preexistence (in deren Hintergrunde das Bewusstsein der 
rein gottlichen Urewistena liegt).—P. 8.] 

+ [The key to this and all the other paradoxical sentencet 
of Christ is the different senses—a higher and a lower, a spir- 
itual and a literal—in which the sane word is used. t 
those who are dead in spirit (in trespasses and sins) tury 
their kindred and friends who are dead in body.—P. 8.} 


CHAP, VIII. 18-27. 


and particularly, of going through all the ceremo- 
nies connected with a Jewish burial. At the same 
time. it also alludes to the goal and end of those who 
are spiritually dead—their last and highest aim here 
is to bury one another. Death of the soul is connect- 
ed with death of the body.—Celsus (according to 
Origen) founded on this passage the objection, that 
he Saviour demanded what was inconsistent with 
viv to parents. But He only subordinates the duty 
of a Christian toward his own household and family, 
especially when another could take his place, to the 
highest of all duties—those of his spiritual calling, 
and to his Master.* Lastly, we infer from this trait, 
that this and the former reply were addressed to dis- 
ciples in the narrower sense of the term. 

Ver. 23. The ship, rd) mA o7?ov.—With the ar- 
ticle, meaning a definite ship, which waited to take 
them across the lake; the words of Jesus having in- 
duced His disciples (in the narrower sense) to follow 
Him implicitly.+ 

Ver. 24. Se:0uds,—indicating the effect, of 
which the cause (the winds, ver. 26) is afterward 
mentioned—a violent commotion of the sea. On the 
sudden storms occasioned by the situation of the 
Lake of Galilee, comp. Schubert iii. 237; Robinson 
ii. 416. 

Ver. 25. Save! we perish! Sacov, amoa- 
Ad ue0a.—Asyndetic (disconnected) language of in- 
tense anxiety. 

Ver. 26. Why are ye fearful ?—The word 
“afraid” would be too weak, and “ cowardly” too 
strong. Atany rate, it was a fearfulness which the 
Lord censured. It is worthy of special notice, that, 
according to Matthew, the Lord first rebuked the 
disciples, and after that the sea. See "93, Ps. evi. 
9. (Mark and Luke reverse the order.) 

Ver. 27. The men, vi &y@pw7o01.—The men 

n their human nature,—more particularly, in their 
apid transition from extreme anxiety to boundless 
admiration. Hence we infer that it applied to the 
disciples, and not, as Meyer supposes, to other par- 
ties accompanying Jesus. According to the account 
given by Mark, other vessels went along with that 
which bore the Lord; so that He must have been fol- 
lowed by a numerous company of disciples, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. In dealing with the different characters of the 
disciples, and adapting Himself to their natural dis- 
positions, the Lord showed how closely He read, and 


* Chrysostom: “Jesus forbade him to go, in order to 
show that nothing, not even the most important work of 
natural duty and affection, is so momentous as care for the 
kingdom of heaven; and that nothing, however urgent, 
should cause us to be guilty of a moment’s delay in providing 
first for that. What earthly concern could be more neces- 
sary than to bury a father? a work, too, which might be 
done speedily. And yet the answer is: ‘Let the dead bury 
their dead. Follow thou me.’ If, then, it is not safe to 
spend even so little time as is requisite for the burial of a 
. parent, to the neglect of spiritual things, how guilty shall 
we be if we allow slight and trivial matters, to withdraw us, 
who are Christ's disciples, from His service! But rather 
let us endeavor, with Christ’s aid, to raise those who are 
spiritually dead and buried, from the death of sin to a life of 
righteousness, as He raised Lazarus from the tomb, then we 
ghall bo His disciples indeed.”—P. 8,] 

+ [Wordsworth likewise presses the def. art, + 6, and 
quotes from Bengel: “Jesus habebat scholam ambulan- 
terv;” he sees in this ship an omblem of the church. But, 
unfortunately for this interpretation, the article is of very 
aQoubtfal anthoxtty; see our crit. note above.—P. 8.] 
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how wisely He directed, the hearts of men, (Leben 
Jesu, ii, 2, 651 ; iii, 422.) 

2. The Son of man. The description furmshed 
by Daniel of the appearance of Messiah, under the 
form of the Son of man, indicates a very advanced 
stage of the prophetic doctrine of the Messiah. But, 
in order clearly to perceive its import, we must cone 
pare this term, as used by Daniel, with the passage 
about the seventy weeks (Dan. ix.). [In the sixty- 
third week, the Messiah who was not a prince, was ta 
be set aside by the advent of the people of the Prince 
who was not Messiah.| After seven weeks, i. ¢., al 
the close of the seventy weeks—cometh the Messiah, 
who, at the same time, is also a Prince. Hence tha 
figure of the Son of man combines the two ideas of 
the suffering and the glorified Messiah. As the Son 
of humanity to which the curse attaches, He is hum- 
bled and rejected; while, as the Son of humanity 
on which the blessing is bestowed, He is exalted and 
declared Lord of an eternal kingdom. Gerlach: 
“The first man was simply called Adam—i. e., man, 
and every descendant of his is called a son of man; 
but Christ is called the Son of man, as being derived 
from Adam, and yet the Head of a new race, 1 Cor 
xy. 47.” 

3. The import of the miracle of stilling the tempest 
has frequently been misunderstood. Paulus (of Heidel- 
berg) resolves it into a natural phenomenon; Ammon 
regards it as an allegory or symbol ; while Strauss treats 
it as a myth.* It may also be turned into magic,t if, 
with Meyer, we were to overlook the connection be- 
tween the tempest in the hearts of the disciples and 
that on the lake—between sin in man, and “ the con- 
vulsions and throes of nature” (Olshausen)—and re. 
gard this history as merely a direct act of power ex 
ercised upon the elements, and nothing else. In this 
respect, it is sufficient to remind the reader of Rom. 
viii. 20. Not that we thereby explain the miracle, 
but that we present its Christian aspect. The Lord 
rebukes the storm in the minds of His disciples ; thus 
preparing for calming the tempest on the sea.—He 
takes away the sin of the microcosm, in order then 
to remove the evils of the macrocosm. Hence this 
event has frequently been regarded as a symbol of 
the passage of the Church of Christ through the 
world. There is another aspect of it which deserves 
attention. In this miracle, the operation of the Son 
and of the Father coincide; as the New Testament 
completion of the Old Testament miracles upon na- 
ture, it is at the same time a prediction and a mir 
acle, and thus a sign that the Son had, in the name 
of the Father, entered upon the government of th* 
world. 

4, Our modern degenerate and false philanthro- 
py fails to perceive the difference between a soul 
that is mourning and one which is fearful or de- 
sponding. It is altogether erroneous, and must fail 
of its desired effect, if we administer to the fearful 
the comfort which is only appropriate to the afflict- 
ed. The latter, Christ ever upheld with words of 
kindness ; while He rebuked the fearful, by setting 
before them the terrors of His word, and thus recal- 
ling them to a better state of mind. Thus He rebuk- 
ed those who were possessed, who by their coward- 


* [In German; “Von Paulus naturalisirt, von Ammon 
allegorisirt, von Strauss mythisirt” (better: mythificirt).— 
P 


. 8.) 

+ [Not: “presented in a material light,’ as the Edinb 
trl. has it, misled by a printing error of the first edition 
The third ed. reads: “Es kann freilich auch magitsch ge 
macht (not: materialisirt) werden,” etox.—P. 9 1 
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ice had become the prey of unclean spirits; and 
similarly He rebuked the disciples, when from want 
of faith they were desponding or fearful. Thus also 
He rebuked the fever which weighed down the 
mother-in-law of Peter ; and, in the present instance, 
the sea and the winds. Such a rebuke must, of 
course, be regarded as symbolical, since neither sea 
nor tempest had personal consciousness. The ul- 
timate ground of this rebuke lay in the fact, that 
the disturbances of nature were caused by unclean 
spirits. Christ apparently regarded those sudden 
outbursts in nature not as manifestations of healthy 
and regular force, but as manifestations of weak- 
ness; just as the fever was the consequence of in- 
herent weakness, or of a germ of death, against 
which nature employed her utmost efforts in convul- 
sive struggle. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jesus sees the multitude and approaches them ; 
Jesus sees the multitude and retires from them. 1. 
The fact itself—(a) in the Gospel history; (6) in 
that of the Church; (¢) in individual Christian com- 
munities. 2. Explanation of the fact: (a) He ap- 
proaches when He sees multitudes longing for His 
salvation and waiting upon His word ; (6) He retires 
at the first appearance of fanaticism, which would 
have confirmed the carnal expectations of man, and 
not the word of God.—The Lord eschews the sinful 
obtrusion of worldly men, in order to seek out the 
poor and the needy, afar off—The watchword of 
Christ: Yo the other side! 1. A watchword of 
faith, breaking through all narrow boundaries; 2. a 
watchword of love, overcoming all selfishness; 3. a 
watchword of courage, overcoming all dangers.— 
The Saviour and the spiritual distemper of His disci- 
ples: 1. Spurious enthusiasm in our own strength (J 
will); 2. spurious scruples and spiritual hesitation 
(Suffer me).—Jesus the great model of pastoral work. 
—Jesus warning superficial enthusiasts to count the 
cost of following Him.—If we are willing to follow 
the Lord, we must become homeless wanderers, and 
be ready to renounce all our comforts.—The Son of 
man has not where to lay His head. 1. The fact: at 
the commencement, the manger; at the close, the 
cross; during His pilgrimage, a bench on the ship. 
2. Its import,—(a) so far as He is concerned ; (0) so 
far as we-are concerned.—The nests and caves of 
professing disciples who are not ready to yield their 
all to Christ. They seek,—(a) high places (nests) in 
time of prosperity ; (b) places of concealment (caves) 
in the hour of adversity.—Jesus teaches His faithful 
disciples to get quit of their scruples and hesitation 
by considering the final aim of life—Let the dead 
bury their dead: 1. Compared with following Christ, 
which he had undertaken, this was the lesser duty ; 
2. others were able to take his place; 8. the disciple 
seemed to hesitate between two duties, while yet he 
had taken upon him the yoke of Christ.—Is a colli- 
sion of duties possible? As little as,—(a) between 
the commandments of God; (6) between the angels 
of God; (¢) between the ways of God; for such, in- 
deed, are all duties, so far as we are concerned.—It 
is characteristic of the spiritually dead, that they 
busy themselves with special affection about the cer- 
emonials of life.—The dead bury their dead: such is 
the end of all unbelieving lives——Symbolical import 
of the passage of Christ with His disciples across the 
sea, 1; is a figure of all His leadings,—(a) of the 


people of God (the ark, etc.); (4) in the history of 
the Church ; (c) in the experience of believers.—Ta¢ 
unexpected tempest: 1. After so glorious a day, and 
on the beautiful, tranquil lake; 2. in company with 
the Lord Himself.—We read only once of the Lord 
being asleep,—a sleep full of majesty: (a) a sabbat. 
ic rest after His labor at Capernaum; (5) a sign of 
deep calm in the midst of the dreadful tempest; (¢ 
a preparation for the most glorious awakening; (+ 
a type of His rest in the grave-—The cry of despair 
becomes a prayer when in proximity to the Lord.—- 
How the Lord purifies even the supplications of the 
helpless.—All fearfulness or despondeney in life 
springs from want of faith_—The Jitile faith of the 
disciples: 1. A want of faith in what it forgot (Christ’s 
presence in the ship; the hope of Israel, the salva- 
tion of the race) ; 2. still faith in that they took refugsa 
to Christ.—Jesus calms every storm.— What manne 
of man is this /—The admiration of Jesus a transi- 
tion to praise and adoration. Our gratitude for de. 
liverance and salvation should ever end in praise. 

Starke:—We should occasionally retire into soli- 
tude, Luke vi. 12; v. 16.—Much preaching wearies 
the body, Eccles. xii. 12; Mark vi. 31.—Sudden fer- 
vor and good inclinations are not equivalent to fol- 
lowing Christ.—Many would like to be pious, but at 
the same time to retain their nests, houses, riches, 
honor, and comforts, ch. xvi. 24.—We must not run 
before God calls, Rom. x. 15.—Christ rejects none 
who come to Him, John vi. 37; but he who desires 
only earthly things from Him, receives a solemn warn. 
ing. Cramer.—Christ, the Lord of heaven and earib, 
became poorer than the beasts that perish; yet His 
poverty is our riches, 2 Cor. viii. 9.—The poor, who 
have nothing of their own, may well derive comfort 
from the voluntary poverty of Jesus. Quwesnel.—2 
Cor. xi. 27.—Man is always opposed to the will of 
God: he either lags behind, or is determined to run 
before. The right way is, to wait till God speaks, 
and then not to delay a single moment following 
Him, Isa, lv. 8—The spiritually dead, Heb. xi. 6; 
Jer. v. 3.—They who accompany the dead, are theim- 
selves subject to death.—A seafaring life affording 
striking signs of God’s wisdom and power (Ps. evii. 
23), but used for merely selfish purposes. Zeiszus— 
God leads His own wondrously, but well, Ps. xli. 4.— 
Through fire and water, Ps. xci. 14; Isa. xliii, 2; xlii. 
16.—Genuine Christians follow their Saviour through 
storm and tempest, even unto death, 2 Cor. vi. 4; 
Ps, Ixxiii. 23.—If Christ do not immediately come to 
our help, we are prone to imagine that He is asleep; 
but He never oversleeps the hour of our deliverance. 
—United prayer is the most effectual—Prayer the 
best anchor in danger.—Let Christians beware of 
cowardice: His Church will continue so long as He 
endures. Bibl. Wirtemb.—In seasons of extreme 
danger, the omnipotence and mercy of the Saviour is 
most fully and gloriously displayed, 2 Chron. xx. 12; 
Isa. xxxiii. 10; 2 Cor. i. 8—Weak faith is neverthe 
less faith, only it must increase.—After the tempest, 
sunshine.—The works of God, and His marvellous 
power in our deliverance, call for praise and thanks. 
giving.—Under the cross we learn what wonders our 
Lord worketh.—Gratitude, Ps. xiv. 7; Rom. xi. 26. 

Gossner :—Christ taught His disciples in a wan 
dering school. Here He led them to the stormy 
lake to teach them fearlessness.—Fearlessness great 
happiness. 

Heubner :—Our whole life may be compared tu 
a sea voyage, in which we make for the heavenly ha 
ven.— Christus habet suas horas et moras.” —Christ 


CHAP. VIII. 28-84, IX. 1-8. 


—- 


the Lord of nature.—The passage across the lake, a 


figure of our lives: 1. The commencement; 2. the | 


progress ; 3. the end. 

Lisco —Luther: Some make a pretext of good 
works for not following Christ; but the Lord shows 
that these are dead works.— Almighty power of Christ, 
by which He overcomes the world, and renders every- 
thing subservient to the kingdom of God. 

;, The pericope, the calming of the tempest, ver. 24— 


Drdseke :—The passage across the lake, a figure 
of spiritual calm: 1. In reference to its character ; 
2. in reference to its origin; 3. in reference to its 
effects.— Marheineke :—How we may courageously 
meet every danger, when near to the Lord.—Harms : 
—This narrative a pictorial representation of the 
Christian life: The vessel which carries believers; 
the sea, or the world, with its tempest and waves, 
and the sufferings of the children of God; Christ 
asleep, or delaying His succor; then follow prayer, 
His rebuke, His word of command, and the exclama- 
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tion of marvel.— Hagenbach :—Christ our refuge ix 
the tempests of life.— Greiling :—The inner calm of 
the soul in the midst of the raging storm.—Hiifell :-— 
God is always and everywhere near us.—Kraussold 
—Lord save! we perish! 1, The distress; 2. the 
ery for help; 3. the deliverance. 

[ Alford:—* The symbolic application of this oe- 
currence (the calming of the tempest) is tuo striking 
to have escaped general notice. The Saviour with 
the company of His disciples in the ship tossed on 
the waves, seemed a typical reproduction of the ark 
bearing mankind on the flood, and a foreshadowing 
of the Church tossed by the tempests of this world, 
hut having Him with her always. And the personal 
application is one of comfort and strengthening of 
faith in danger and doubt.” — Hilary : — Those 
churches where the Word of God is not awake, are 
in danger of shipwreck, not that Christ sleeps, but 
He is slumbering in ws by reason of owr sleep. But 
where faith watches, there is no fear of wreck from 
the powers of this world.—P. 8.] 


ae 


Christ healing the demoniacs who profess His name; banished from Gadara; He restores the paralytic, 
and is accused of blasphemy,—or, the blessed working of the Lord despite the contradiction of the 
kingdom of darkness. 


Cuaprer VIII. 28-84, IX. 1-8, 


(Ch. ix. 1-8 the Gospel for the 19th Sunday after Trinity.—Parallels: Mark v. 1-20; Luke viii. 26-39 
Mark ii. 1-12; Luke v. 17-26.) 


9 


28 And when he was [had] come to the other side, into the country of the Gergesenes 
[Gadarenes],’ there met him two possessed with devils, coming out of the tombs, ex- 
ceeding fierce, so that no man [one] might [could, or was able to, dare yur) ioyvew] pass 
by that way. And, behold, they cried out, saying, What have we to do with thee, 
Jesus,? thou Son of God? art thou come hither to torment us before the time? And 
there was a good way off from them a herd of many swine feeding. So the devils 
besought him, saying, If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away [send us away]® into 
the herd of swine. And he said unto them, Go. And when they were come out, 
they went into the herd of swine [into the swine];* and, behold, the whole herd of 
swine ran violently [rushed] down a steep place into the sea, and perished in the wa- 
ters. And they.that kept them [the herdsmen, oi Bdcxovres] fled, and went their ways 
into the city, and told every thing, and what was befallen to [had befallen] the pos 
sessed of [with] the devils. And, behold, the whole city came out to meet Jesus; and 
when they saw him, they besought him that he would depart out of their coasts [bor- 
ders]. 
Ch. cel And he entered into a ship, and passed over, and came into his own city 
2 And, behold, they brought to him a man sick of the palsy, lying on a bed: and Jesus, 
seeing their faith, said unto the sick of the palsy, Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be 
3 [are] forgiven® thee. And, behold, certain of the scribes said within themselves, This 
4 man blasphemeth, And Jesus, knowing® their thoughts, said, Wherefore think ye evil 
5 
6 


29 
30 
31 


32 


33 


34 


in your hearts? For whether [which] is easier, to say, Thy sins be [are] forgiven thee; 
or to say, Arise, and walk? But that ye may know that the Son of man hath power 
on earth to forgive sins, (then saith he to the sick of the palsy,) Arise, take up thy 
7 bed and go’ unto thine [to thy] house. And he arose, and departed to his house 
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8 But when the multitudes saw 7d, they marvelled [feared]*, and glorified God, whict 


[who] had given such power unto men. 


1 Ver, 28.—Tadapnva@y according to B., ©., M., al. Griesbach, Scholz, Tischendorf [Tregelles, Alford, Conant].— 
lepyeonvey C. codd minuse., versions, Origen.—Tegaonvey, the ruling ectio at the time of Origen; several anclert 


varsions, Lachmann, [Dr. Lange reads Gadarenes. Cod. Sinait.:.ya¢apnvar. 


See Com.—] 


2 Ver. 29.—Ijcov is omitted in B., C., L. (Cod. Sinait.], ete. Borrowed from Mark v, 7; Luke viii. 28. 
3 Ver, 31.—AmdateiAoy nuds, in Cod. B., (Cod. Sinait.], most of the versions, Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendort 
Tregelles, Alford, Conant]. The lectio recepta, én{rpeWov juiv ameAOerv, is probably taken from Luke viii. 82, and ex- 


planatory. ! 


4 Ver. 82.—Eis Tobs xolpous, B., C., [Cod. Sinait.], Lachmann [for eis tHy ayéAyyv tev Xoipwv]. Probably taken 


from the parallel passages. ; 


5 Ch. ix., ver. 2—[A gd éwyv7T au is the indicative, either the present tense and equivalent to ap@vrot (as Homer uses 
aben for aj), or more probably the perf. pass. (Doric form) for apeivra:, remissa sunt. Comp. Winer, Grammat.,, ete., 
‘6th Germ. ed.. 1855, p. 74. Lachmann and Tregelles read agievtar, remittuntur, with Cod. B., Cod. Sinait., and the 


Latin Vulgate.—P. S.] 


6 Ver. 4.—Lachmann, following B., M., reads €idds instead of (dav of the Received Text. 


7 Ver. 6.—[Cod. Sinait. reads topevou for Uraye.—P. S.] 


8 Ver. 8—EdoBhéncar, th-y feared, is much better supported than eOarpucay, they marvelied. [It is sustained 
by the newly discovered Cod. Sinaitic .s and adopted in all the modern critical editions, except the Gr. Test. of Stier, and 


ordsworth who adhere to the Received Text.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 28. On the discussion about the readings, 
Tepyeonvay, Tadapnvav, Teparnvav, comp. the Com- 
mentaries.—Bleek (Beitrdge zur Hvangelienkritik, 
i. 26): “From Orig. (in Joh. Tom. vi. 24), we may 
infer with tolerable certainty, that, at the time of 
that Father, Tepyernyav was not found in any of the 
MSS. of the Gospels then current. He only men- 
tions it as a conjecture, that this may have been an 
older reading. From that time it seems to have been 
introduced into manuscripts. Origen found that the 
common reading was Tepaonvay, that of Tadapnyav 
also occurring. The change of the former into the 
latter word is easily accounted for, but not the 
reverse. Hence the writer has always been of 
opinion, that Tepacnyveév, which Lachmann also has 
adopted, is the correct reading in all the three Gos- 
pels. But as the town of Gerasa, in Arabia, could 
not possibly be meant, we suppose that the name was 
incorrectly written by the Evangelists, and that they 
probably meant the town of Gergesa, as Origen sug- 
gests.” Accordingly, we drop the reading Tepyeon- 
vey, and only retain thus much, that Origen was ex- 
eyetically right in maintaining that Jesus landed in 
the district of the Gergesenes, whose name at least 
(Vepyecaio:, Gen, xv. 21; Deut. vii. 1; Josh. xxiv. 
11) is mentioned by Josephus (Ant. i. 6, 2). But 
the MSS. are divided between the readings Gadara 
and Gerasa. Hence, judging from the circumstances 
of this narrative, we are warranted in fixing upon the 
adjoining Gadara, which was the capital of Perea, 
rather than on the distant Gerasa, which lay on the 
eastern boundary of Pera, and indeed was consid- 
ered by some geographers to have been situate in 
Arabia. So also Winer and Meyer. Besides, the ex- 
pulsion of the Lord is represented as an event of con- 
siderable importance, which would not have been the 
case had He been banished from Gerasa, and not 
from the capital of Perea. Expulsion from a village 
by the sea-shore would only have induced Him to go 
farther inland; but banishment from the capital of 
the district rendered at least a temporary removal ab- 
solutely necessary. The pagan character of the dis- 
trict (swine, raging demons) may have led to the 
evangelical tradition, by which the scene of this nar- 
rative was transferred from Gadara to Gerasa. Gad- 
vra, the capital of Perwa “Joseph. Bell. Jud. iv. 8, 3), 


; Luke. 


situated to the southeast of the southern end of the 
Lake of Gennesareth, south of the river Hieromax, 
sixty stadia from Tiberias, upon a mountain, inhabit- 
ed chiefly by Gentiles (according to Seetzen and 
Burekhardt). It is supposed to have been the mod 
ern Omkeis (but comp. Ebrard, who places Gadara 
only one hour from the lake). See Winer and the 
Encyclops. and von Raumer’s Palestine. On the east- 
ern shore of the lake, comp. Ritter’s Palestine. Eb- 
rard suggests, that there had been a village called 
Gerasa in the neighborhood of Gadara, Euseb. Ono- 
masticon refers to such a village under the article 
Gergesa, without, however, pronouncing decidedly on 
the point. 


Two possessed with devils.— Mark and 
Luke speak only of one. Strauss and de Wette hold, 
that the account of Matthew is the authentic narra 
tive; Weisse and others prefer that of Mark and 
Ebrard suggests, that Matthew joined the ac- 
count of the possessed at Gadara with that in Mark 
i. 23; others fancy, that our Evangelist is in the 
habit of speaking of two individuals when there was 
only one. Meyer leaves the difficulty unsolved ; while 
Augustine, Calvin, and Chrysostom suppose that one 
of the demoniacs is specially mentioned, as the prin- 
cipal personage and the greater sufferer. This idea 
is confirmed by the consideration, that two demoni- 
acs would not have associated, unless the one had 
been dependent upon the other. For the details of 
the narrative, the parallel passages in the other Gos 
pels must be consulted. 


Coming out of the tombs.—This was their 
abode, the only one left them, after they had with- 
drawn from human supervision and society. W 
conjecture that they chose this haunt not merely 
from melancholy, but rather from a morbid cravi 
for the terrible. These tombs were either natur: 
or artificial caves in the rocks, or built in the ground 
The calcareous mountain on which Gadara wag 
situated, was specially suited for such sepulchres 
Even Epiphanius (adv. Heres. i. 181) mentions these 
rocky caves near Gadara, which were called zoAv 
dydpia and TU Bor. 


Ver. 29. What have we to do with Thee? 
jon 02> 7, 2 Sam. xvi. 10, ete. Grotius remarks 
ad loc. : “ Hoc si ev usu Latini sermonis interprets, 
contemtum videtur inducere. Ita enim Latim airmt. 
Quid tibi mecum ext? At Hebreis aliud signixicat, 
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nimirum cur mihi molestiam exhibes?”* The ordina- 
ry consciousness of the demoniacs was always affected 
by, and mixed up with, their morbid consciousness. 
Hence their power of anticipation was morbidly de- 
veloped. By virtue of this faculty they now recog- 
nized the Divine power and-majesty of the Lord 
(comp, Luke iv. 84). Hence the question, whether 
wpd Katpot means: beforethe judgment of the Mes- 
siah, as de Wette and Meyer suppose. Perhaps they 
also anticipated that the work of Jesus in the district 
would be interrupted by them, and that it was not 
ready for the reception of the Messiah. 

To torment us.—The apparent contradiction in 
the conduct of the demoniacs affords a striking con- 
firmation of the truthfulness of this narrative. On 
the one hand, they seem to have felt the power of 
the Lord; they hastened to meet Him ; their fierce- 
ness was kept in check, and they humbly entreated. 
But on the other hand, they identified themselves 
with the demons under whose power they were; they, 
so to speak, appeared as their representatives, and in 
that capacity complained that Jesus was about to 
torment them by healing the demoniacs,—i. ¢., that 
He was about to send the demons to the place of tor- 
ment. -De Wette: “Torment us,” by disturbing our 
stay and rule in man. 

Ver. 30. A herd of many swine.—The Jews 
were prohibited from keepiny swine, which were un- 
cleau animals (Lightfoot, 315; Hisenmenger, Hnt- 
dektes Judenthum, i. 704). The herd must therefore 
have belonged to pagans, or else have been kept for 
purposes of traffic. In any case, it might serve as ey- 
idence of the legal uncleanness of the people, and of 
their essentially Gentile disposition. 

Ver. 31. Probably the request was expressed in 
such terms as “ Send us, arécre:Aov nuas,” but the 
assent of the Lord was couched in the form of a per- 
mission, or even of a sentence of banishment. Hence 
the other reading of the Received Text. The request 
shows that these demons were antinomian, not phari- 
saical; hence their choice of the swine. Possibly, 
there was also the malicious design latent, in this 
manner to put an end to the work of the Lord in 
the district. But in that case, the compliance of the 
Lord must be regarded as an evidence that at that 
time the awakening of terror was a sufficient effect. 
Lastly, the request of the demons implies that they 
were many (Meyer), which indeed is expressly men- 
tioned in Mark and Luke. 

Ver. 32. Go, bmdye~e.—The emphasis rests 
on the command ¢o go. Strauss and others have 
raised an objection, on the ground that Jesus here 
interfered with the property of others. In reply, 
Ebrard appeals to the divinity and the absolute power 
of Christ. He also reminds us of the casting out 
of those who bought and sold in the temple ; which, 
however, is scarcely a case in point, as every Jew 
might claim the right of reproving and opposing 
open and daring iniquity. Probably the conduct of 
Christ, in the case of so manifest a contravention 
of Mosaic ordinances, might be vindicated on the 
same ground, as simply the privilege of every zeal- 
ous Israelite. But the text does not oblige us to 


* [Oomp. Comment. on John ii. 4, where Christ uses this 
phrase in speaking to His mother.—P. S.] 

+ [Dr. Alford thus disposes of this difficulty: “The de- 
struction of the swine is not for a moment to be thought of 
in the matter, as if that were an act repugnant to the merci- 
ful character of! our Lord’s miracles, It finds its parallel in 
the cursing of the fig-tree (ch. xxi. 17-22); and we may well 
think that, if God has appointed so many animals daily to 
ve slasghtered for the sustenance of men’s bodies, He may 


suppose that Jesus interfered at all with the here 
of swine. He neither administered justice, nor en 
forced police regulations, nor took oversight ot 
the herds of swine of Gadara. His only object was 
to cure the demoniacs, which He did by command. 
ing the demons simply fo go. Other objections—such 
as, that the demons would have acted foolishly bv 
driving the swine into the sea—are scarcely worth 
repeating. Any such difficulty would arise from 
the false assumption that demons can never be stu 
pid. It must be admitted that certain morhid states, 
such as derangement of the nervous system, mad. 
ness, idiocy, raving, ete., formed the natural sub- 
stratum of demoniac possessions. Hence there is a 
marked difference between the possessed, and those 
who, like Judas and the Pharisees, voluntarily sur- 
rendered themselves to the power of evil, as there is 
also between the demons themselves, and Satan, or 
between the renunciation of Satan in Christian bap- 
tism, and exorcism,—a rite which originally was only 
applied in the case of the possessed, and only intro- 
duced into the ordinary ritual of baptisn wd con- 
firmation of catechumens generally when spiritual 
knowledge was obscured in the Church. The demo- 
niacs were destitute of freedom, not merely on ae 
count of the psychical ailment under which they lw 
bored, but because, while thus suffering, they were 
possessed by unclean spirits (mvevuata axdbapra), 
The idea of bodily possession, or the indwelling of 
the evil spirit in the physical frame of the diseased, 
was merely the popular notion. The main point was, 
that they were under the power of some special de- 
moniac influence, or of a number of such influences, 
which proceeded from real demons, and were su 
strong, that the persons possessed identified them- 
selves in their own minds with the demons. But it 
is quite possible that such influences may have pro- 
ceeded not merely from the kingdom of Satan, in the 
narrowest sense, but also from the spirits of the de: 
parted. Hence Josephus (De Bello Jud. vii. 6, 3) 
held, that the demons were the spirits of wicked men; 
an opinion which was shared by some of the oldest 
of the Fathers, such as Justin Martyr and Athenag- 
oras. Tertullian was the first to turn the current of 
opinion on the subject, and ultimately, on the au- 
thority of Chrysostom, the old idea of the spirits of 
departed and lost men was discarded, and that of 
devils adopted. But a closer inquiry into the char- 
acter of sympathetic influences will show, that while 
the question, whence these demoniac influences pro- 
ceeded, is of secondary importance, such influences— 
even to literal bodily possession—are quite possible, 
whether the party affected was conscious of them 
or not. From this it follows, that a demoniac 
might feel himself under the influence of a whole le- 
gion of unclean spirits, as, from the account in the 
other Gospels, appears to have been the case in the 
present instance. Hence we must beware of the com- 
mon mistake, of putting the guilt of the demoniacs on 
the same level with that of wilful slaves of Satan. In 
our view, the blame attachable to such persons va: 
ried from the mimimum, in the case of idiots, to a 
maximum. The common characteristic of all was 


also be pleased to destroy animal -life when He sees fil for 
the liberation or instruction of their souls. Besides, if the 
confessedly far greater evil of the possession of men by evii 
spirits, and all the misery thereupon attendant, was per- 
mitted in God’s inscrutable purposes, surely much more this 
lesser one. Whether there may have been special reasona 
in this case, such as the contempt of the Mosaic law by the 
keepers of the swine, we have no means of judging; but. ft 
is at least possible.”—P. 8.] 
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cowardice,—a cowardly surrender of a weakened and 
lowered consciousness to wicked influences. The 
sane remarks apply to the moral aspect of madness 
gencrally ; and we would adopt the idea, that all mad- 
ness was connected with a kind of demoniac influ- 
ence, rather than the view, that the demoniacs of 
Scripture were merely lunatics, or even that of older 
orthodox interpreters, who regarded them as a class 
of persons possessed by the devil,—God allowing it 
at the time of Christ, and then only, for the purpose 
of glorifying His name. We do not, however, deny, 
that at that period, when all human corruption had 
reached its climax, these demoniac possessions also 
appeared in a more full and patent manner. But if 
we consider that the evil primarily depended upon 
moral cowardice and non-resistance to evil, we shall 
understand all the better the method of cure adopted 
by the Lord. The thunderbolt of His power and di- 
vine rebuke would once more kindle the ray of life 
and strength in the soul, fill the spirits who possess- 
ed the demonjac with fear, and thus break the fetters 
by which they held their victims. It snapped, so to 
speak, the connection between the diseased mind, de- 
prived of its freedom, and the demon: while at the 
same time the soul was brought under the influence 
of the Divine Being. Such was the deliverance from 
the daiuwv, who, although a personal being, is desig- 
nated as daiudvoy, in allusion to the impersonality of 
the relationship. 

They went into the herd of swine.—Of course 
the demons, not the demoniacs. The commotion in 
the herd, by which they rushed down a steep 
place into the sea, is readily accounted for from 
the well-known sympathy existing among gregarious 
animals. If one of the herd was seized with terror, 
all the others would be affected. Probably the horse 
is, of all animals, most liable to sudden fright, espe- 
cially from spectral apparitions ; but swine are also 
subject to such wild frights (comp. Scheitlin’s Thier- 
seelenkunde, vol. ii. 486). Perhaps the reason why 
swine were Levitically unclean, may have been not 
merely their outward conformation, but their suscep- 
tibility for impure psychical impressions. The cir- 
cumstance, that the demons went into the swine, 
seems indeed mysterious; but the fright of these an- 
imals arose probably from the last terrible parox- 
ysm, which ordinarily accompanied the healing of the 
possessed (Mark i. 26; Luke iv. 35; Mark ix. 26, 
etc.). 

JIpuay, cumimpetu ferri, irruere, Acts xix. 29.— 
Olshausen suggests, that the demons drove down the 
herd; Henneberg, Neander, and others, that they 
were impelled by an unknown, but accidental cause ; 
while Meyer regards this as a mythical addition. We 
prefer leaving it unexplained, as belonging to the 
mysterious connection between the world of spirit 
and nature. 

Ver. 34. The whole city.—For the moment, 
the terror produced by this miracle proved even 
stronger than the indignation excited by the loss 
sustained. Accordingly, as the heathen were wont 
to go in solemn procession to the altars of the gods 
in order to avert calamities, so the people of Gadara 
went out to meet Christ, humbly beseeching Him to 
flepart from their coasts. They evidently feared, lest, 
if He remained, they should sustain yet greater dam- 
age. The cure of two furious demoniacs, involving 
the loss of a herd of swine, uppears a calamity in a 
district where swine have their keepers, but men are 
left uncared for. Jesus departs; but those who have 
been restored are left behind—more especially he who 
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would fain have followed Him—to bear witness ir 
Decapolis of the power and grace of Chrisi. 

Chapter ix. vers. 1-8.—Luke (v. 17) and Mark (ii 
3) relate this history immediately after the cure of the 
leper. But this place belongs rather to the event 
connected with the centurion at Capernaum. Besides, 
the ‘circumstance, that the scribes. of Galilee now 
commenced their active opposition, proves that the 
chronological arrangement in Matthew is correct. 

Ver. 1. Into His own city.—In the Greek 
eis thy idtavy ~oAcy. Capernaum had the 
honor of bearing that name (iv. 13). 

Ver. 2. A rapadutixds. See Com. on ch 
iv. 24. 

Jesus seeing their faith.—This faith appeared 
more particularly in the bold plan which they adopt- 
ed for bringing the sufferer into the presence of the 
Lord, as related by Mark and Luke. But while all 
shared that faith, the poor sufferer himself appears to 
have given the special directions. Paralytic, but 
healthy in soul,—a hero in faith on his sick-bed. 
Matthew indicates the extraordinary character of the 
circumstances by the expression: kal idov. 

Be of good cheer, @apce:, Téxvov.—-These 
tvo miracles afford an insight into the various meth- 
ods by which the Lord restores those who are cow- 
ardly, and those who, strong in faith, are afflicted, 
In the one case, He rebukes; in the other, He com 
forts.—T ¢xvov, an affectionate address ; Mark ii. 5; 
x. 24; Luke xvi. 25. Analogous is @vyarep, ver. 22. 

Are forgiven thee, a¢éwytai oo:1.—The 
perfect: tense (Doric). Beza: Emphasis minime negli- 
genda. In this instance the palsy must have been the 
consequence of the sin of the sufferer, though not in 
other cases, Johnix.3. That Christ with His unfailing 
penetration at once recognized and singled out these 
instances, showed how vastly different His judgment 
was from the prejudices of the people (Luke xiii. 4, and 
the account of Lazarus). Strauss vainly imagines that 
there is a contradiction between this and the other 
accounts about the Lord. Comp. against him the 
remarks of Meyer (note on p. 189), who, however, 
should not have denied that in the case before us the 
forgiveness of sins was both the moral and the psy- 
chical condition of restoration. It seems to us strange 
that de Wette should half concede the statement of 
Hase (inhis Leben Jesu, § 73), who regards this history 
as an accommodation to popular prejudices. 

Ver. 3. And, behold, certain of the scribes. 
—Before this, the scribés had not even in their 
thoughts charged the Lord with blasphemy. We 
have here a third evidence that Christ read the inmost 
thoughts of man. He traced the affliction of the 
palsied man to its secret origin in sin; He read the 
measures adopted by the palsied man, and by those 
who bore him, and traced them to faith ; and He read 
the scribes, and descried their secret and blasphem- 
ous objections, that He was guilty of blasphemy, 
since God alone could forgive sins (Luke y. 21). Per- 
haps these feelings may have appeared in their coun- 
tenances, as the Jews were wont to express their ab- 
horrence of blasphemy in the strongest manner, even 
rending their garments and spitting when they deem- 
ed the prerogatives of God openly invaded. In the 
present instance, fear may have restrained such an 
open expression of what was marked in their faces 
and gestures. Hence de Wette is wrong in suggest- 
ing that the expression i#y in ver. 4 is “well ex- 
plained by the reading ef5és” (after B., M.). Mark 
here correctly adds: 7@ mvetpart.. “To read the 
thoughts and dispositions of others (comp. John ii, 24 
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25), was a characteristic of the expected Messiah (see 
Wetstein ad loc.). In virtue of being the Son of God, 
Jesus possessed this power, which may be consid- 
ered analogous to that of working miracles.”—Mey- 
er. But we must not forget the vast difference be- 
twecn the notion of a magical reading of thoughts, 
which the rabbins entertained, and the Divine-human 
introspect of Christ, which in every instance was oc- 
asioned by some mark overlooked by others, but 
atent to the Master. 

Ver, 4. Wherefore think ye evil ?—Olshau- 
sen: vil, because they failed to understand His 
Divine character. De Wette: On account of their 
hasty, malevolent, and light judgment. Comp. Matt. 
xii. 31. Their thoughts were evil in themselves, be- 
cause they regarded the highest life as a blasphemy, 
ind also because they expressed not openly their 
scruples. Hence duets, in opposition to those who 
confidedin Him. Probably they chiefly objected to 
this, that Christ seemed to abolish the arrangements 
of the temple, by which the priest typically forgave 
sins on offering the sacrifice appointed by the law. 
It is absurd to interpret the expression used by the 
Lord as a mere announcement of forgiveness of sins 
(Kuinoel). 

Ver. & Which is easier ?—i. e, In truth, 
both are equally difficult, and presuppose Divine 
power and authority. But, as the full effect of His 
absolution could not be patent to the outward senses, 
He accords a visible confirmation of it by a mir- 
acle.* 

Ver. 6. But that ye may know, Arise.—The 
Evangelist purposely omits to indicate the change of 
persons addressed,+ in order to make it more pictorial. 
“ That ye may know that power has the Son of Man 
(power is put first by way of emphasis) on earth (in 
opposition to heaven) to forgive sins, Arise,” etc. 
For other details, see the account in Mark and 
Luke. 

Ver. 8. They were afraid (in the authorized 
version, marvelled), ¢¢0879naav.—Those who 
wisnessed the occurrence experienced a spiritual con- 
flict—the Spirit of Christ contending in their hearts 
with the unbelief of the scribes. In these circum- 
stances, the miracle of healing proved all the more 
quickening, that the gracious working of Christ in 


* (Dr. Trenon, Votes on the Miracles of our Lord, 6th 
ed., Lond., 1858, p. 206 sq., correctly observes: “In our 
Lord’s argument it must be carefully noted that He does 
not ask, ‘ Which is easiest, to forgive sins, or to raise a sick 
man?’ for it could not be affirmed that that of forgiving was 
easier than this of healing; but, ‘ Which is easiest, to claim 
this power or to claim that; to say, Thy sins be forgiven 
thee, or to say, Arise and walk?’ And He then proceeds: 
‘That is easiest, and I will now prove my right to say it, by 
saying with effect and with an outward consequence setting 
its seal to my truth, the harder word, ‘ Rise wp and walk,’ 
By doing that which is submitted to the eyes of men, I will 
attest my right and power to do that which, in its very na- 
ture, lies out of the region of proof. By these visible tides 
of God's grace I will give you to know in what direction the 
great under-currents of His love are setting, and that those 
and these are alike obedient to my word. From this which 
I will now do openly and before you all, you may coneclnde 
that it is no ‘robbery’ (Phil. ii. 6) upon my part to claim 
also the power of forgiving men their sins.’ Thus, to use a 
familiar illustration of our Lord’s argument, it would be 
easier for a man, equally ignorant of French and Chinese, 
to claim to know the last than the first; not that the lan- 
guage itself is easier, but that, in the one case, multitudes 
sould disprove his claim; and in the other, hardly a scholar 
or two in the land.”"—P. 8.] 

+ [This change is indicated by the parenthetic words of 
the Evangelist: TéTe Aéye: TS mapaduTixg. The regu- 
lar construction would require either «(5 @ cry for eidjTE, 


er \évw for TéTe Aéves —P. 8.] 


the face of this opposition implied a greater manifes 
tation of power. 

Such power unto men.—Grotius and Kuinoe 
apply this simply to Jesus, regarding av@pdémos aa 
the plural of category. Baumgarten-Crusius explaing 
it: Such power to men for their salvation through 
Christ. Meyer and de Wette:; A new gift of God to 
humanity. But the expression referred especially to 
the égouvcia of forgiving sins, This power, which 
hitherto had been enthroned in the most holy place 
as the prerogative of Jehovah, now stood embodied 
before them, as it were an incarnate Shechinah 
Hence their joyous expression: He has given it. tc 
the Son of Man, and therefore tomen. The explana. 
tions of Kuinoel and Meyer are not contradictory * 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. These two miracles have this in common, thar 
they were accomplished under exceedingly difficult 
circumstances. In the first instance, the codperation 
of receptive faith was entirely wanting. The only 
germ present was that awe with which the demons 
owned the power and supremacy of Christ; while, or. 
the other hand, the Saviour had to contend not only 
with the demoniacal spirit, but with the impure and 
grovelling disposition of the Gadarenes. In the see. 
ond miracle, the unbelief of the Pharisees and scribes 
formed a counterpoise to the faith of the palsied 
man, and of those who brought him forward. Add 
to this, that the first cure was followed by expulsion 
from Gadara, and the second by a secretly harbored 
reproach of blasphemy on the part of the scribes, - 
which was fully expressed on a later occasion (Matt. 
xii, 24), : 

2. The two miracles are still further connected by 
the peculiar view of Christ which they present. More 
than in any other instance in which He healed the 
possessed, does the Lord here appear as the Mighty 
One—as conqueror not only of demons, but also of 
the dark and hostile powers of pagan or semi-pagan 
countries ; while, in the second miracle, we see Him 
penetrating to the root of evil, to sin, and removing 
the moral power of consciousness of guilt. His sav- 
ing grace extends to the lowest psychological and 
moral abyss of human misery. Combining these 
two miracles with that of calming the tempest, we 
behold Christ as the Cord over nature, over the pow- 
ers of darkness, and over the depths of the human 
heart. 

3. The cure of the demoniacs at Gadara may be 
regarded as forming the central-point of biblical de- 
monology. It is also an explanation and defence of 
the legal prohibition of swine-flesh under the Old 
Covenant. But Lisco and Gerlach go too far in 
maintaining that the destruction of the herd was in- 
tended as a punishment. Jesus only permits it at the 
request of the demoniacs, who have not yet complete 
ly recovered, and hence are not quite under His pow 


*tAurorp: “Tots avOpdmois, to mankind. They re 
garded this wonder-working as something by God granted 
to men—to mankind; and without supposing that they had 
before them the full meaning of their words, those worls 
were true in the very highest sense, See John xvii. 8. 
Trenon, On Miracles, p. 209: “They felt rightly that what 
was given to one man, to the Man Christ Jesus, was given 
for the sake of all, and ultimately Zo all, that it was indee¢ 
given ‘wnto men ;’ they felt, that He possessed these pow 
ers as the true Head and Representative of the race, and 
therefore that these gifts to Him were a rightful subject of 
gladness and thanksgiving for every member ef that race.” 
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er. Nor must we forget that, despite their own im- 
purity, the demoniacs commonly possessed in in- 
creased measure a clear sense of what was unseemly 
(comp. Acts xix. 15). The demons chose to enter 
into the swine. The demoniacs also chose to bring 
an ironical punishment on their district, and thus to 
vent their last paroxysm in a direction more whole- 
some than formerly.—Lastly, the Lord Himself re- 
garded this judgment as wholly suitable, without, 
however, having directly sent it. 

4, The absolution of the palsied man, and later 
instances of the same kind, were in some respects an 
anticipation of the moment when the veil in the tem- 
ple was rent in twain. Such seems also to have been 
the unconscious feeling of those who were present at 
the time. This history forcibly presents to our view 
the connection between sin and misery, between for- 
giveness and recovery, and hence also between justi- 
fication and the resurrection. 

[5. The power of forgiving sins is a strictly Dz- 
vine privilege, as the Jews rightly supposed, and could 


be claimed by Christ only on the ground of His Di- | 
‘and people-—The expulsion of the Lord, under the 


vine nature. Hence we may use this claim as an 
argument for the Divinity of the Saviour (as Athana- 
sius did against the Arians). Yet He claimed and 
exercised this power as the incarnate Son of God, or 
as the Son of Man on earth, having brought it with 
Him from heaven, as the one who is at once like unto 
us, and above us all as the crown and perfection of 
humanity. While on earth, He exercised the power 
directly and personally; after His exaltation He ex- 
ercises it in His Church as His organ through the 
means of grace, and the ministry of reconciliation. 
Hence He conferred this power, commonly called the 
power of the keys, 4. e., the power of discipline in re- 
ceiving and excluding members, and thus opening 
and shutting the gates of the kingdom of heaven, 
upon His apostles (Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 18), who in 
this case speak and act in the name and by the au- 
thority of Christ. The Church does the works of 
heaven on earth (“ facit in terris opera calorum”’), 
and binds and looses, but only by a committed, not 
an inherent power, and only as the organ of Christ. 
Comp. Trench, Votes on Mir., p. 207, and Words- 
_ worth in Matt. ix. 6: “ Christ forgives sins not only 

as God, by His omnipotence, but as Son of Man ; 
because He has united man’s nature to His own, and 
in that nature has fulfilled the law and perfected 
vbedience, and so merited to receive all power on 
earth (Matt. xxviii. 18) in that nature; which power 
He now exercises as Mediator, and will continue to 
exercise, till all enemies . . are put under His feet. 
As Son of Man, He ever exercises this power of for- 
giving sin on earth, by means of the Word and Sac- 
raments, and by the Ministry of Reconciliation (2 Cor. 
v. 18, 19), and by whatever appertains to what is 
called ‘the Power of the Keys.’ . .. Besides, by 
saying that sins are forgiven ‘upon earth,’ our Lord 
reminds us that after death there is no more place 
for repentance and forgiveness, for then the door is 
shut.” A false inference. The contrast is not be- 
tween earth and eternity, but between earth and hea- 
ven.—P. 8. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTIOAL. 


Jesus encounters the contradiction and enmity of 
tne world, not only in His teaching, but also in His 
works of grace and power.—The glory of Christ’s 
miracles appears in this, that they are performed in 
the midst of unbelievers, if He only meet with a 
grain of faith in those who apply to Him for help.— 


Jesus must pluck as brands from the burning this 
whom He redeems from the unbelief of the world.— 
Christ’s casting out the unclean spirits, as connected 
with His forgiveness of sins. 

The history of the Gadarenes.—Jesus makes a 
way for His own both by sea and by land.---The in- 
seeurity of highways an indication of the state of a 
country.—Connection between human raving and the 
spirits of darkness.—Internal contradiction on the 
part of those who were possessed: 1. They hasten 
reverently to meet the Lord, and yet complain that 
He would torment them; 2. they betake themselves 
to entreaty, and yet display malice ; 3. they are them- 
selves cured, and yet become burdensome to others 
—The possessed gave a more suitable reception to the 
Lord than the people of Gadara.—The proximity of the 
Holy One rendering uneasy and tormenting not only 
open and wilful sinners, but also those who are de- 
prived of their moral freedom.—It is easier for Christ 
to heal the raving of maniacs than to remove caleu- 
lating and yet stupid selfishness—The Divine judg- 
ment accompanying the cure: a trial of the country 


guise of reverence, and in the form of an entreaty, 
notwithstanding the ceremony of a procession come 
out to meet Him, 

The cure of the Paralutiz, ch. ix. 1-8 —The Lord 
reading the secrets of the heart: 1. He descries im 
the urgent endeavors of felt need, the faith which 
prompts them, and brings it to maturity; 2. He des 
cries in the misery the guilt which was its cause, and 
removes not only the misery, but also its root ; 3. He 
descries the secret unbelief of the heart, and obviates 
its pernicious influences.—The miracle on the con 
science and the miracle on the sick life are always 
combined: 1. The former is the root; the latter, the 
manifestation. 2. The one or the other may, indeed, 
be more apparent; but 8. the miracle on the life 
cannot prove lasting without that on the conscience, 
while that on the conscience is manifested by that 
on the life.-—This miracle on the palsied man reveal- 
ing the fullest measure of grace of all the cures ae. 
complished by Christ.—Sen, be of good cheer ; thy 
sins be forgiven thee.—The Son of Man has power on 
earth to forgive sins.—Christ will manifest in the 
bodies of His people what He has done for their souls, 
—The gospel of free grace confirmed by visible signs 
before the eyes of His opponents: 1. By the recovery 
of nations; 2. by the flourishing condition of ‘coun- 
tries; 8. by the tokens of a coming resurrection all 
over the earth.—The scribes and priests of the law 
forgiving sins, and Jesus forgiving sins: 1. The for- 
mer connected with outward ordinances, sacrifices, 
and the services of the temple, typical in its nature 
and arrangements; 2. the latter proceeding from 
free grace, received by faith, and manifested in anew 
life—The outward evidence of secret grace.—The 
gospel of the forgiveness of sins by Christ, the most 
glorious gift of God to man.—What God gave ta 
Christ, He gave through Him to men. 

Starke :—The devils also believe and tremble, 
James ii. 19.—Zeisius :-—If the devil cannot have hin 
will, it is a torment to him; so also with his children, 
the wicked.— Osiander :—They who only seek to do 
harm are certainly Satan’s children, John viii. 44.— 
Hedinger :—Now-a-days, also, the devil enters inte 
the swine.—God sometimes deprives us of our out 
ward possessions: 1. In compassion; 2. in right 
eousness. Quesnel.—Hedinger :—What ingratitude 
to retain the swine and to banish Christ !—It is one 
of Satan’s devices to represent the gospel as cavsing 


CHAF IX. 9-17. L6s 


toss.-—They who banish Christ in His members are removed.—Ch. ix. 1-8. A special emphasis rests on 
worse than the Gadarenes.—Ch. ix. 1-8. Hedinger: the name, “ Son of Man,’ as signifying the Messiah 
—It is our duty to succor our neighbor in his dis- or the Saviour, as man among men.—Jesus has be 
tress.—When laid on a bed of sickness, we ought to stowed upon His servants authority to announce te 
be more anxious for the health of the soul than for sinners forgiveness of sin in the name of God. 
that of the body.—True faith receives from the hand; — Hewbner (on ch. ix. 1-8):—Even the faith of 
of God what it sought.—He who from the heart re- | others may aid us in obtaining forgiveness of sins — 
pents and believes on Christ has forgiveness, Acts x. | Christianity has, directly and indirectly, a beneficral 
43.—Jesus reading the thoughts and intents of the | influence on bodily ailments.—Consciousness of sin 
heart, John ii. 25.—It is impossible to be happy or , is the sting in all our bodily sufferings.—Forgiveness 
comfortable if we are not assured that we are God’s | is the first thing which man requires in his misery.— 
cnildren.—Each miracle of power or of grace the | Christ always addresses to afflicted souls the words, 
earnest of another.—Forgiveness of sins comprehends | “ Be of good cheer.”—The common proverb, that 
every blessing.— Quesnel :-—What is felt a stumbling- | thoughts are free, is essentially untrue.——Common 
block by the worldly-wise, is an occasion to the sim- | tendency to suspicion——The deliverance of others 
ple to praise God.—Admiration and praise must go | should be matter of joy to us.—The healing of the 
together, paralytic: 1. How Jesus begins it; 2. how He de- 
Gerlach :—Those who hate Me love death, Prov. | fends it; 8. how He completes it.—The power of 
viii. 36.—Miracles are but the anticipation and ear- | Christ to forgive sins: 1. Wherein it consists; 2. its 
nest of a higher order of things. Hence, as under the | condition. 
Old, so under the New dispensation, Jesus occasion- Reinhard, 1802.—The forgiveness of sins has the 
ally manifested Himself in His miracles as the future | most beneficial influence also upon the consequence? 
Judge of the world.—But this was not the main ob- | of our transgressions. —Harms :—The connection be- 
ject of His miracles, which, in general, were the man- | tween sin and suffering: 1. Generally patent; 2, 
ifestation of His love, and performed by Him as Re- | sometimes hidden; 3. always certain.— Westermey- 
deemer.—Miracles of judgment: this instance (?); | e :-—The power of Jesus to forgive sins on earth: 1, 
the money-changers, and those who bought and sold | The contradiction against it; 2. the testimonies for 
in the temple (?); the unfruitful fig-tree; terror | it; 8. itsglory; 4. its conditions, Sachse -—Christ 
struck into the company of those who came out to | the true Physician of the soul. Ran/-e :~-The pow- 
take Him. (Ananias and Sapphira, Elymas.)—In this | er of Christ to forgive sins.— C. Beck :—Christ knows 
instance also, blessing and judgment were conjoined : | how to save truly: 1. He looks to the ground; 2. He 
1. Safety restored to the district; 2. the neighbor- | heals from the grow d.—Hdépfner :—Christ at the 
hood delivered from evil spirits; 3. the possessed | sick-bed.i—Puchs :—The blessing of sickness.—H. 
cured; 4, the attraction of a prohibited enjoyment | Miiller :—I believe in the forgiveness of sins. 


Vv. 


[he miracle of the call of Matthew to the Apostolate; the feast of the Lord with the publicans; twofola 
stumblingblock of the Pharisees and disciples of John: or, Christ’s gracious working despite the con- 
tradiction of legal piety. 


Onaprer IX. 9-17 (Mark ii. 18-22; Luke v. 27-39). 


9 And as Jesus passed forth [on] from thence, he saw a man, named Matthew, sit- 
ting at the receipt of custom [custom-house]: and he saith unto him, Follow me. And 
10 he arose, and followed him. And it came to pass, as Jesus sat at meat [reclined at 
table] in the house, behold, many publicans' and sinners came and sat down [reclined] 
11 with him and his disciples. And when the Pharisees saw 7, they said unto his dis- 
12 ciples, Why eateth your master with publicans and sinners? But when Jesus® heard 
that, he said unto them, They that be [are] whole need not a physician, but they that 
13 are sick. But go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacri- 
fice: for I am not come to call the righteous’, but sinners to repentance.‘ ; 
14 Then came to him the disciples of John, saying, Why do we and the Pharises fast 
15 oft [often], but thy disciples fast not? And Jesus sad unto them, Can the cbildren 
of the bridechamber mourn, as long as the bridegroom is with them? but the deys 
will come, when the bridegroom shai be taken from them, and then shall they feet 
16 No man putteth a piece [patch] of new [unwrought] cloth unto [on] an old garment; 
for that which is put in to fill it up taketh fromthe garment, and the rent 1s made 
17 worse. Neither do men put new wine into old [skin-| bottles: else the bottles break 
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[the skins burst], and the wine runneth out, and the [skin-] bottles perisk ' but they 
put new wine into new [skin-] bottles, and both are preserved [together].° 


1 Ver. 10.—[Publicans for TeAGvax is better than targutherers which has been suggested by some as more intelligible 
For, as Dr. Conant correctly remarks, a taxgatherer is not necessarily a publican, though a publican is a tawgutherer. 
The term publican is as much established in Scriptual usage, as the terms Pharisee, Sudducee, scribe, Baptist, ete. It 
suggests the oppressive system of taxation in the old Roman empire and the arbitrary exaction and fraud connected with 
{t. The taxes were sold by the Roman government to the highest bidders, who gave security for the sum to be paid ta 


the state, and were allowed to collect from the provinces as much as they could beyond it, for their own benefit and tha 


of their numerous agents and subagents.—P. §.] 


2 Ver. 12.—'Ijoous is omitted in Cod. B. [also in Cod. Sinait.] and in some translations. According to Meyer it wae 


daserted from the parallel passages, 


3 Ver. 13._[Dr. Lange omits the article before righteous, according to the Greek. The art. would seem to imply 


that there are really righteous persons; while there are such only in their own cunceit. 


translates: righteous men.—P. 8.) 


Dr. Conant omits the art., and 


4 Ver. 18.—Eis werdvoay is wanting in Cod. B., D., L., (Cod. Sinait.J, in several translations and fathers. Comp 


Lake v. 32. 


5 Ver. 15.—{Days, 7uépat, without the article. So also Lange: Hs werden aber Tage kommen. Cod. Sinait. omit, 
tha words: éActoorra dé judpat, SOav arapOy aw aitav 6 vuudlos.—P. §8.] 
¢ Ver. 16.—[Dr. Lange: Niemand flickt einen Lappen von ungewalktem Zeug auf ein altes Kleid, 4. &., a patch of 


unfulled cloth on an old garment, which is more literal.] 


7 Ver. 17.—Lachmann, following B. and other Codd. [among which must be mentioned now the Cod. of Mt. Sinai] »eads 


ardAAvyTat [instead of aroAvbdrTat). 


8 Ver. 17.—[Preserved together, ¢ vy TnpotyTat;. Lange: “ mitetnander erhalten.”—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 9. On the identity between Matthew and 
Levi, comp. the Introduction ; Mark ii. 14; Luke v. 
27. Probably Matthew had already, at a former 
period, entered into closer relationship with the 
Lord. 

?Em) 7rd TeAdviov.—tThe place where custom 
was levied, toll-howse, custom-house, collector's office. 
His way led. Him past the receipt of custom (mapd- 
yov). 

en 10. As Jesus sat, better: lay, or reclin- 
ed, at table in the house—according to Eastern 
custom. It was the practice to recline on divans, 
resting upon the left arm. The house, which is here 
designated with the article, was, no doubt, that of 
the publican. Meyer maintains that it was the house 
of Jesus,* since we read in the former verse that 
Matthew followed Him, as if to follow the Lord meant 
to accompany Him across the street! Luke relates 
that the feast took place in the house of Levi (Mat- 
thew). We cannot see any difficulty, unless, like 
Fritzsche and Meyer, we were to take in its gross lit- 
erality an expression which evidently means, that 
from that moment Matthew followed Christ as His 
disciple in the narrowest sense. De Wette correctly 
remarks that it is not likely that Christ ever gave 
dinner-parties.+ 

And sinners.— Meyer: Worthless persons 
generally (!). We should rather say, in general, those 
whom the Pharisees had excommunicated from the 
synagogues. 

Ver. 12. The whole—the sick,—i. e¢., accord- 
ing to ver. 13, the righteous and sinners. De Wette 
supposes that the former referred to persons who 
were really righteous in the Jewish and legal sense ; 
while Meyer takes it ironically, as applying to their 
boasted righteousness. We would combine the two 
ideas, They imagined that they were righteous, re- 


* (Meyer means, of course, the house in which Jesus 
dwelt at the time. For from Matt. viii. 20; Luke ix. 58, it 
ls evident that Christ had no house of his own.—P. 8.] 

¢ [It is due to Meyer to remark that he treats this objec- 
fion as gratuitous, since the Evangelist, he thinks, speaks 
only of an ordinary meal of Jesus with His disciples. But 


whenee the “many publirans and sinners,” who took part | 


tn it?~ P. 8.) 


garding legal righteousness as sufficient before God. 
On the other hand, those who in the text are called 
sinners, were not merely such from the Jewish point 
of view, but felt themselves guilty when brougt.t in 
contact with the righteousness of Christ. Most apt- 
ly, therefore, does Calvin designate this as anironica 
CONCESSLO. 


Ver. 13. I will have mercy.—I take gceasure, 
Idesive. Hosea vi. 6, after the Septuagint. Thy, opinion 
of de Wette, that the term 7C1, in Hosea, meuns piety, 
is ungrounded.—And not sacrifice. Tu compar- 
ison may be relative; but when mercy aud sacrifice 
are placed in opposition to each other it becomes 
absolute, because the sacrifice then loses /ll its value, 
and becomes an act of hypocrisy. The expression, 
mopevdevtes udbeTe, go and leaj a, answers to 
the rabbinical formula, 7254 8%. Scudttgen. 


Ver. 14. The disciples of J-.hn, ete.—St. 
Luke represents the Pharisees as in this case also 
urging the objection, and Schleierm.cher considers 
this the authentic version of the exent. De Wette 
regards the narrative of Luke as a 2orrection upon 


Matthew, and deems it improbable ‘hat the disciples 
of John should have come forwart as here related. 
Meyer decides simply in favor of th. account of Mat 
thew. Luke may have represented the Pharisees ag 
putting the question proposed by the disciples of 
John, because the latter shared ma ay of the views of 
the Pharisees, and were in dangce of going further 
in that direction, from their attach nent to John and 
to his asceticism. These were the disciples of John 
who would not be guided by their master’s direction 
to the Lamb of God. 

Ver. 15. The children of the bride-chamber, 
ot viol Tov yuu p@yos.—On the day of marriage, 
the bridegroom went, adorned and anointed, to the 
house of the bride, attended by his companions 
(o"D97, Judges xiv. 11), and led her, attended by 
her maidens, in festive procession, with music and 
dancing, at even, by torchlight, into the house of hig 
father. The marriage feast, which was defrayed b 
the bridegroom, lasted seven days. (See the Bibl. 
Encyclops. sub Marriage.) 


Mourn.—The Lord here indicates that fasting 
must be the result of rev@eiv. The other Evangelists 
, have vnoretev. ‘Fasting should be the expression 


CHAP, 1X. 9-17. 


~~ 


of sorrow; not merely an outward exercise, but the 
expression of an inward state.” De Wette. The 
primary object of our Lord, therefore, was to show 
the impropriety of those fasts which had no proper 
motive, and hence were untrue. The present was 
the festive season for the disciples ; and it was theirs 
to show this by their outward gladness. 


death of Christ, it is necessary to fast.” Heubner. 
If this were to be consistently carried out, we should 
have to fast the whole year round. 
Ver. 16. No man putteth a patch of un. 
wrought [or wnfulled] cloth.—Two similes taken 
from common life to. illustrate the principles of the 
Divine economy. In both cases, it is not so much 
,the unsuitableness of adding the new to the old 
which is brought out, as the folly of bringing togeth- 
er what is not only new, but fresh, with that which is 
not only old, but antiquated. Hence, in the first ex- 
ample, we have not only a piece of new cloth, but of 
raw and unwrought material, which will shrink. Ac- 
cordingly, the piece inserted to fill it up (wAjpwuc) 
will make the rent worse by the strain upon the old 
cloth. Similarly, the new wine which is still ferment- 
ing, expands, and will thus burst the old skin bottles. 
The antagonism between the old and the new arises, 
therefore, not merely from the imperfectness of the 
old, but also from that of the new, which, however, 
from its inherent nature, must develop and expand. 
An arrangement of this kind were, therefore, not 
merely unsuitable, but even destructive, — making 
matters worse, instead of improving them. The re- 
sult in both cases would be, that the old and the new 


would perish together. A careful examination shows | 


that the two similes are intended to supplement each 
other. The first meets the case of the disciples of 
John, with whom the old was the principal consider- 
ation, and the new only secondary ; 7. ¢., they regard- 
ed Christianity merely as a reformation of the Old 
Covenant, as a piece of new cloth to fill up a rent in 
the old garment. The second simile applies more 
especially to the disciples of Jesus. Here, Christian- 
ity is the primary consideration (the new wine from 
the Vine of Israel), whilst the old forms of the theoc- 
racy were secondary. In both cases, the result is 
the same. But, besides its special lessons, the sec- 
ond simile is also intended to show how entirely false 
the view alluded to in the first simile was, that Chris- 
tianity was only a piece of new cloth to mend the 
torn garment of the old theocracy. 

Ver. 17. Bottles, or lit.: skins, 4 « o{ .—In the 
East, water, milk, wine, oil, and similar commodities, 
were, and are still, preserved and transported in 
leathern bottles, which were commonly made of the 
hides of goats, rarely of camels, and asses. The ex- 
terior of the skin, after having been suitably pre- 
pared, was generally used as the interior of the bot- 
tle. See the quotations of Heubner (p. 128) from 
Lucian and Aulus Gellius.* 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
1. It is impartant to study the external and in- 


* (Comp. also Dr. Robinson, Bibl. Researches, ii., p. 440, 
nd Dr. Hackett, Idustrations of Scripture from Eastern 
Travel, pp. 44—*6, who tells us that he met these skin-bottles, 
or bags made of the skins of animals for holding water, wine, 
gnd other liquids in the houses, and transporting them on 
journeys, at Cairo at almost every turn in the streets, and 
everywhere in Egypt and Syria, It was a‘ water-skin’ (ac- 
cording to the Hobrew) which Abraham placed on the shoul- 
fer of Hagar, when he sent her forth into the desert (Gen. 


xxi. 19 —P. 8.] 


“The Ro- | 
man Catholics infer from this verse, that, since the | 


17: 


‘ternal connection between the call of the publicar 
to the apostolate, and the commencement of open 
hostility to the gracious forgiveness of sins by Jesus 
on the part of the Pharisees. When they who had a 
hustorical claim upon the Gospel rejected its provi- 
sions, they were offered to those who had a spiritual 
claim upon the glad tidings, by being prepared and 
ready to receive them. Christ, the Saviour of sinners, 
reviled by the Pharisees, turns to the publicans, and 
calls one of their number to the apostolic office, 
Thus, at a later period, the hostility of the scribes 
and Pharisees of Jerusalem led to His entering a 
heathen country, when He passed into the territory 
of Tyre and Sidon, there to display His grace in the 
case of the Syrophenician woman, Matt. xv. In an 
| analogous manner, also, the Lord interpreted the Old 
Testament narratives concerning Elijah and the hea- 
then widow of Sarepta, and Elisha and Naaman the 
Syrian (Luke iv. 25, ete.). The conduct of Paul was 
precisely similar. When the Jews in their unbelief 
rejected the Gospel, he turned to the Gentiles (Acts 
xili. 46; xviii. 6). Hence, while the conversion of 
the publican was a grand sign that the Lord now 
turned to the outcasts, the call of Matthew to the 
apostolate was a miracle of grace. 

2. The quotation of Christ from the prophecies of 
Hosea, is generally adduced as expressing the con- 
trast between the New Covenant and the degenerate 
form which the Old had assumed. Similarly, it may 
be applied to the contrast between Evangelical Prot- 
estant Christianity and the secularized medieval 
Church. Nor are we, perhaps, mistaken in tracing 
a like difference between a devout and living piety 
and a fanatical orthodoxy, which too often contra- 
venes the demands of the keart, and is radically op- 
posed to Christian humanity. 

3. Perhaps the circumstances in which John the 
Baptist was placed, may in part account for the 
gloomy disposition of his disciples. For some time 
past John had been in prison, and they looked to 
Jesus for help in this emergency; nor could they un- 
derstand how, in the meantime, He could take part 
in festive entertainments. ¢ 

4, It is significant, that even at that period the 
objections of the disciples of John were allied to those 
of the Pharisees. But there was this difference be- 
tween them, that while the latter questioned the dis- 
ciples, as if to turn them from their Master, the fol- 
lowers of John addressed themselves directly to the 
Master Himself. Even in their case, however, we 
miss that full wappnoia which should characterize 
the Christian. They do not venture to blame Christ 
openly. The Pharisees had questioned the disciples, 
“Why eateth your Master ?” etc.; while the disci- 
ples of John ask the Master, “‘Why do Thy disciples 
fast not?” Fanaticism assumes only the appearance 
of rappnota, especially when, kindled by the sympa- 
thy of an excited majority, it is arrayed against a mi- 
nority. Then those flaming declamations of self: 
satisfied eloquence burst forth, which the multitude 
regard as the voice of an archangel, while they are 
utterly opposed to that deep calm engendered by tha 
Spirit of adoption, who inspires even a weak minority « 
speak with mapinola, Finally, this occurrence seem 
to form the turning-point in history at which the lata, 
disciples of John separated from their teacher. The 
difference, which was afterward fully established, con 
tinues even to this day. 

5. The reply of the Lord to the disciples of JoLa 
' contains a canon perpetually binding, in respect of 


‘the relation between form and substance ‘he prin 
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siple itself has never been sufficiently appreciated. 


Even Master Philip [Melanchthon] seemed always 
prone to put the new wine of Gospel truth into the 
ld bottles. The same attempt was made at a later 
period by the Jansenists, and gave rise to the tragic 
history of the Port Royal. In our own days, also, 
zome seem still to be of opinion that the unwrought 
cloth may be put upon the old garment, and the new 
wine be preserved in decaying bottles. ‘“ The warn- 
mg of Christ applies to all times, that the life of His 
©kurch is not to be surrendered by forcing it into 
ar iquated forms. But it also implies that genuine 
Cnristian forms should be preserved, along with the 
truth which they convey.” 

6. “The reply of Jesus to His disciples appears 
the more striking, when we remember the last testi- 
mony of the Baptist concerning Him.” He that has 
the bride is the bridegroom: but the friend of the 
bridegroom, who standeth and heareth him, rejoic- 
eth greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice (John 
iii. 29). Jesus seems only to continue and to follow 
up the speech of their master when He replied to 
John’s disciples: “ Can the friends of the bridegroom 
mourn and fast, so long as the bridegroom is with 
them?” Lastly, the Lord here points forward to His 
future sufferings and death as a period for inward 
fasting. This-fasting, which is to succeed the suffer- 
ngs and death of Christ, consists in a complete renun- 
ciation of the world. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jesus goes to all classes, into all streets, and to 
all men.—The greatness of Divine grace, which can 
make of a publican an Apostle. 1. According to 
Jewish traditionalism, the publican was an excom- 
municated person; but he is now called to assist in 
founding the communion of Christ. 2. He was an 
apostate from the people of God, but called to be- 
come one of the pillars of the Church of God. 3. 
An instrument of oppression, but becomes an instru- 
ment of glorious liberty. 4. A stumblingblock and 
a byeword, but becomes a burning and a shining 
light.—Grace is not stopped by any customhouse, 
and pays no toll.—High call of the Lord to the pub- 
lican, and great faith of the publican in the Lord.— 
Matthew the Apostle relates, to the glory of God, 
that he had formerly been a publican.—The publican 
and the Apostle.—The Divine call must determine us 
to relinquish an ambiguous occupation.—Strange cir- 
cumstance, that the Lord and His disciples should sit 
flown at meat with publicans and sinners. 1. How 
can this be? Because the Lord does not conform 
to the publicans and sinners, but they to Him. He 
not only continues the Master, but becomes theirs. 
2. What does it convey to our minds? Infinite com- 
passion, manifesting itself in full self-surrender, des- 
pite difficulties and objections.—Christ and His disci- 
ples are still at meat with publicans and sinners.— 
When the Pharisees saw it, they said, Why? How 
this question has ever since been reiterated in the 
history of the Eucharist (Novatianism ; refusal of the 
cap; Eucharistic Controversy).—The reply of Jesus, 
“They that be whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick:” 1. A calm exposition: they that are 
whole are really whole, and they that are sick, really 
sick, in the legal sense. 2. A solemn warning: they 
that are whole are sick unto death, because they deem 
themselves whole; while a sense of their spiritual 
sickness renders the others capable of life. 8 <A de- 
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cisive judgment: salvation is for sinners who fea 
their need, not for the self-righteous.—Eternal im 
port of the saying, ‘‘I will have mercy, and not sae 
rifice.” 1. Rather mercy than sacrifice, if the two 
be put in comparison ; 2. only mercy and not sacri: 
fice, if the two are put in antagonism ; 8. mercy ex 
clusively, to the rejection of sacrifice, if the one is set 
up in contradiction to the other.—Mercy the most ac 
ceptable and holy sacrifice.—Sacrifices, to the exclu 
sion of mercy, not offerings, but robbery.—Sad_ con- 
flict between mercy and sacrifice, throughout the 
course of history.—Lessons derived from the declara- 
tion of Jesus, “I am not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance:” 1. Character and pros- 
pects of the sinners who listen to the call of Jesus. 
2, Character of the religion which ignores Christ and 
His pardon.—Inquiry of the disciples of Jobn, or 
characteristics of the legalist: 1. He would give laws 
to others as well as to himself; 2. he would give 
laws without heeding the requirements of the .case ; 
8. he is ready to take the part of the worst legalism 
(“we and the Pharisees”’), and to assail with his 
puny objections the holiest liberty (“‘ but Thy disci- 
ples fast not ”).—Arrogance of legalism: 1. The dis- 
ciples of the Baptist assume the place of being the 
masters of the Lord; 2. they venture to censure Hin 
according to the traditions of their school; 38. they 
adduce the Pharisees as authorities against Christ 
Himself.—The bridal and the mourning season of 
the disciples: 1. Wherein each consists; 2. the ap- 
propriate manifestation of each.—It is one of the first 
principles of true Christianity, that every outward 
manifestation must proceed from an inward state.— 
The Christian life a continuous marriage feast, which 
may be interrupted, but is not broken up, by the suf- 
ferings of this present world.—Christ the Bridegroom 
of the Church: 1. As such He came at first; 2. as 
such He went away; 3. as such He will return.— 
Sad mistakes in the kingdom of God, which can only 
entail harm: 1. To mend that which is antiquated 
by putting on it a piece of new cloth; 2. by forcing 
the new life into antiquated forms. Or, 1. To gar- 
nish legalism with the gospel; 2. to force the gos- 
pel into the forms of legalism.—All attempts at patch- 
ing unavailing.—The law and the gospel cannot be 
mixed up: 1. Because the gospel is infinitely more 
strict than the law (the unwrought piece shrinks); 2. 
because it is infinitely more free than the law (the 
new wine bursts the mouldering bottles).—Hierarch- 
ism might learn many a lesson from those who patch, 
and from those who cultivate the vine.—The sentence 
of Christ upon ecclesiastical questions : 1. New cloth, 
a new garment; 2. new wine, new bottles—The true 
principles of genuine ecclesiastical conservatism.— 
Above all, we must aim to preserve, 1. the life along 
with the forms; and then, 2, the forms with the 
life—Consequences of false conservatism in the 
Church: 1. These attempts at tailoring in spiritual 
matters are Opposed even to common sense and every- 
day practice. 2. The old forms are destroyed by the 
new life, and the new life by the old forms. 8. The 
work of destruction is continued while they clamor 
against destruction, until the neweand the old ar 
finally separated.—How the Lord prepares the wed 
ding garment and the new wine for the kingdom of 
God.—The threefold mark of the new life: 1. It as 
sumes a definite outward form ; 2. it cannot continua 
in the false and antiquated forms; 8. it must create 
for itself corresponding forms. 

Starke :—Christ is not ashamed of the greatest 
sinners.— Osiander :—It is easier to convert oper 


CHAP. IX. 18-26. 1° 


. sinners than hypocrites. This is more difficult than | pleasing in the sight of God. Hence Christ says tha 
to break through a mountain of iron.—Christ the | His disciples fast not because the Bridegroom is witk 
tughest Physician.—Difference in ecclesiastical usages | them: 7. ¢., since God had not sent them sufferings, 
is not incompatible with unity in the faith.—Zeisiws: | and Christ was still with them to protect them, they 
—Constraint and Christian liberty cannot well be | neither sought nor invented sorrow for themselves, for 


combined, such were without value before God; but when Ha 
Gerlach :—Marginal note of Luther: There are | was taken from them, they both fasted and suffered, 
two kinds of suffering,—the one of our own choosing, Heubner :—Compassion and love toward sinnera 


such as the rules of the monks, just as the priests of | is the sacrifice most acceptable to God—of far great 
Baal cut themselves (1 Kings xviii. 28). The world, | er value than the most pompous worship.—Chris 
the Pharisees, and the followers of John regard such | tianity is opposed to all slavish discipline.—The dow 
sufferings as a great matter, but God despises it. | trine of Jesus cannot be combined with the old tradi 
The other kind of suffering is sent us by the Lord: | tions of Pharisaism. This were only miserable patch. 
and willingly to bear this cross, is right and well- | work, 


VI. 


The woman with an issue of bloud, and the dead maiden; or, the twofold miracle.-—Miraculous weoraing 
of the Lord in the face of despair and death. 


Cuaprer IX. 18-26. 


The Gospel for the 24th Sunday after Trinity—Parallels: Mark v. 22-48; Luke viii. 41-56.) 


18 While he spake these things unto them, behold, there came a certain [there came 
in a]? ruler [of the synagogue], and worshipped him, saying,? My daughter is even now 
dead [has just now died]: but come and lay thy hand upon her, and she shall live. 

19,20 And Jesus arose, and followed him, and so did his disciples. And, behold, a woman, 
which [who] was diseased with an issue of blood twelve years, came behind him, end 

21 touched the hem® of his garment: For she said within herself, If I may but touch his 

22 garment, I shall be whole. But Jesus turned him about, and when he saw her,‘ he 
said, Daughter, be of good comfort [cheer];° thy faith hath made thee whole. And 

23 the woman was made whole from that hour. And when Jesus came into the ruler’s 
house, and saw the minstrels [pipers, flute-players, atAyrds| and the people [crowd] 

24 making a noise, He said unto them, Give place: for the maid is not dead, but sleepeth. 

25 And they laughed him to scorn [laughed at him]. But when the people [crowd]° were 

26 put forth, he went in, and took her by the hand, and the maid arose. And the fame 
hereof [this fame, 7 yyy avry] went abroad into all that land. 


1 Ver. 18.—Tischendorf: €i0 eA@év, according to Codd. C., D., E., M., X., ete. [and Cod. Sinait. Lange, in his @. 
trsl., adopts this reading; so also Alford.J—Lachmann: efs, mpoo eA@év, according to Cod. B.—Griesbach: efs 
€A0@yv. [Bngl. V.: a certuin ruler]|—Recepta: €AOHv. [The original copy no doubt read in large letters: EISEA- 
@QN, which may mean eloeA Oey or eis éAOdv, probably the former; for e/s is superfluous here, although it oceurs fre 
quently in Matthew both after the noun, v. 41; vi. 27; xii. 11; xviii. 5; xxi. 24, and before it, xxii. 35; xxiii. 15; xxvi. 
40,69; xxvii.14, The eis refers to the house of Matthew where this scene, like the former, took place, comp. ver. 10.- « 


2 Ver. 18.—Lachmann retains the recitative 67: after Aéyowv, which makes the speech more lively. 

3 Ver. 20.—[Dr. Lange inserts here in smaller type: die Quaste, i. e., the tassel, fringe, with reference to the fringes 
on the borders c} the garments which, the Jews' were commanded to wear (Numb. xv. 38), Dr. Conant also translates 
fringe.—P. 8.] : 

4 Ver. 22.—[Literally: And Jesus, turning (otpadeis, the oldest reading, sustained also by Cod, Sinait., for émuatpa 
pels) and seeing her, said.—| 

5 Ver. 22.—[ Be of good cheer, is the usual rendering of the Greck Odpoe in the E. V., comp. Matt. ix. 2; xiv. 27 
Mark vi. 50; John xvi. 33; Acta xxiii. 11.—P. 8.] 

6 Vers, 23 and 26.—[Lange translates 0xAos in both cases Haufe, crowd, which is better than people.—P 8.18 


; : Luke viii. 41; dpxirvvaywydss, POTD WA. Every 

SO ee eee ge ee nonnete synagogue had its president, who superintended and 

Ver. 18 Ruler, 4pxv.—The president of a, directed the services. The ruler of a synagogue waa 
synagogue, His name was Jairus, see Mark v. 22; | at the same time president of its college of elders 
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See Vitringa: Archisynagog., Franek., 1685. —Jairus 
was president of a synagogue at Capernaum. 

The reading eiceA@év, in ver. 18, is not only 
best attested, but most suitable. The arrival of the 
ruler of the synagogue interrupted the conversation 
of the ord with the Pharisees and the disciples of 
John, which took place during or after the meal in 
the house of the publican. It thus happened, that 
Jesus could prove to these objectors that He was 
able and willing to rise from the feast and to sympa- 
thize with the deepest suffering, nay, to enter the 
valley of death. itself. This constituted both the 
fasting of Jesus and His mission to relieve the sick. 
The description of the conduct of Jairus is exceed- 
ingly vivid. His first appeal consists in falling down 
at the feet of Jesus, which he then explains by a few 
urgent words of entreaty, leading him at once into 
the midst of his domestic affliction. Accordingly, the 
Lord first calmed the excitement of the father by 
proceeding leisurely. In the circumstances, it was 
quite in accordance with His purpose that the woman 
afflicted with an issue of blood should have stopped 
Him by the way. This delay would serve both to 
try and to strengthen the faith of-Jairus. 

My daughter has just now died, apr: [in 
this moment, opposed to mada] ereAcUTHOEv.— 
Meyer supposes that there is a difference between 
this account and those of Mark and Luke. But the 
latter has kal abrn aréOvynoxKev, which agrees 
with Matthew. According to these two accounts, 
the éoxdtws é€xer of Mark must be explained. 
Jairus left his daughter dying, and hence might ex- 
press himself either in this way, She was (when I 
went away) at the point of death, or else, She has just 
died. The circumstances of the case account suffi- 
ciently for the difference in the narrative. (So Chry- 
sostom, Theophylact, Grotius, Wolf, etc.). 

Ver. 20. An issue of blood.—It is not neces- 
sary to enter into details as to the peculiar malady 
with which the poor woman was afflicted. “The 
long continuance of this disease not only endangered 
ber general health, but was a direct cause of divorce, 
and rendered it necessary for her to avoid every pub- 
lic assembly.” Von Ammon. According to the 
Jaw, it rendered unclean, Lev. xv. 19 sqq. 

Came behind Him.—A sign of hopelessness. 
The rapid movements of the Lord, and the peculiar 
character of her disease, would lead her to come in 
this way—ashamed, as it were, and timorous. All 
the greater appears the faith of this woman: she 
takes hold of the fringes upon the border of Christ’s 
garment, in the conviction that she would thereby be 
restored, The Hebrews wore four fringes (zizith) on 
the four borders of their garments, in accordance 
with the commandment in Num. xv. 38. 

Ver. 22. Jesus turned Himself about.—The 
other Evangelists report the event more fully. The 
Lord asks/who had touched Him. The woman then 
comes forward, makes confession, and is dismissed 
with a word of comfort. Matthew gives a more 
brief account, satisfied to state the great fact, that 
this poor hopeless woman by her faith obtained re- 
' covery from the Lord, while He was hastening to 
the bedside of the daughter of Jairus. In this in- 
stance, her faith is extolled as the medium of her 
recovery, though it almost seems to stand in direct 
contrast to that of the palsied man, whose earnest- 
mess and energy overcame every obstacle. We 
might compare the one to a robber, and the other to 
a thief; but the difference is only in form,—their 
faith was the same, both in its strength and decision. 


Although the woman had obtained recovery by het 
quiet and retiring faith, yet the Jord constrained her 
to make public confession, partly to seal her faith 
and to strengthen her recovery, and partly to present 
her to the world as healed and clean. In ecclesias 
tical legend she bears the name of St. Veronica, and 
is said (Huseb. vii. 18, and the Gospel of Nicodemus 
ed. Thilo, p. 561) to have erected to her Deliverer a 
brass monument in front of her home at Paneas, by 
the sources of Jordan. But Dr. Robinson (New Bib! 
Researches in Palestine) thinks it probable that the 
statue was erected in honor of some Roman emperor. 
—Owing to this delay by the way, a message could 
reach Jairus, that his daughter was now dead. 

Ver. 23. The minstrels.—The appearance of 
these minstrels indicated that the preparations for 
the funeral ceremonies had commenced, (Comp. the 
corresponding articles in the Encyclops., Winer sub 
v. Trauer, Lightfoot ad loe., etc.) 

Ver. 24. The maid is not dead.—The idea of 
a trance (Paulus, Schleiermacher, Olshausen) is en- 
tirely opposed to the spirit of the text. The words 
of Jesus are evidently metaphorical, and intended, 
on the one hand, to present death under a higher 
than the common aspect (see also the history of Laz- 
arus), and on the other, to prepare for the raising 
of the maiden. The Lord first requested the hired 
mourners to leave the room; and then, when they 
laughed Him to scorn, He expelled them. Evidently 
those around Jairus shared not his faith,—a cireum- 
stance which we infer even from the messag2d 
brought him by the way (as recorded in Mark and 
Luke). All the greater was the faith of Jairus, and 
especially the miracle of the Lord. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. We notice a gradual progression even in tha 
miracles of raising the dead. The maid upon her 
death-bed,—the youth on the bier,—the man (Laza- 
rus) in the grave. The same progression may also 
be traced in the doctrine of the reswrrection: First, 
the Lord; then the first resurrection of believers ; 
and in the end the general resurrection, 1 Cor, xv. 
Similarly, these instances of awakening from the 
dead may be regarded as an earnest of the coming 
resurrection. By His eternal power, Christ first re- 
called from death to this mortal life, and then to 
eternal life. 

2. We behold the glory and majesty of the Lord, 
in that, on the way to the house of Jairus, He dis- 
played no trace of excitement, but that in calm con- 
sciousness He is ready to receive any impression from 
without. Of this we have clear evidence, when, in 
the midst of the excited crowd, He perceives that 
one in the agony of faith has touched the fringe of 
His garment; and when He stops to comfort and 
confirm the trembling believer, whom His power and 
grace had restored. 

3. The maid was not in a trance; she was dead. 
But she had died in the anticipation of help, and 
awaiting the return of her father. Such is the in- 
ternal connection between the miraculous interposi 
tion of Christ, and her who was its subject. A sim 
ilar connection appears in all the miracles of Christ 
and especially in the raising of Lazarus. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is proof of a holy feast, and of holy joy, whea 


OHAP. IX. 27-34, 
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we can immediately leave for the house of mourning. 
—We learn from Jairus, how parental affection may 
stimulate and strengthen faith and piety.—The disci- 
ples of the Pharisees and of John fast; they object 
and judge; but they cannot bring help to the weary, 
nor comfort to the afflicted—The ruler of the syna- 
gogue must go to the house of the publican to find 
the Lord.—How felt need may drive many persons to 
the Lord, whom in ordinary circumstances obstacles 
around would have prevented from coming.—From 
an uncongenial controversy, the Lord forthwith pro- 
ceeds to a conflict with death, the king of terrors.— 
To live in the Spirit, is to be always ready.—How 
the Lord can convert even interruptions into active 
duty, and an occasion for dispensing blessings.—Je- 
sus, the Saviour of those also who are beyond human 
hope.—The Saviour of poor diseased woman.— 
These miracles prove that Christ was about to 
awaken the dead—Jesus notices even that faith 
which is unperceived by men, and only finds utter- 
ance in sighs.—He blesses and strengthens retiring 


faith, so that it breaks forth into open profession.— | 


“Daughter, be of good comfort; thy faith hath 
made thee whole.”—Why Christ ascribes to faith 
the deliverance which He alone works: 1. Because 
faith alone can receive the deliverance of Christ; 2. 
because Christ is present in our faith, and works it; 
8. because He would convert the act of faith into a 
life of faith.— The maid is not dead, but sleepeth :” 
1, She sleepeth according to her disease in this life; 
2. under the eye of her God and Saviour; 3. till the 
hour when she shall be raised.—Death and sleep: 
1. Sleep is a kind of death; 2. death is also a kind 
of sleep.—Greatiness of the moment when Jesus de- 
clared that death was but sleep.—Opposition between 
the old mourning for the dead and the new life of 
the Lord.—Comparison between Jewish and Chris- 
tian mourning: 1. Wherein they agree; 2. wherein 
they differ.—What is implied in the mysterious si- 
lence which the Lord enjoins before the performance 
of the miracle ?—Jesus delivering from the lowest 
depths,—1. All who believe on Him, or wait for 
Him; 2. from the depth of guilt, of misery, of death, 
and of judgment.—The fame of Christ, as awakening 
the dead, going forth into all the world: 1. The prep- 
aration for Easter; 2. Easter itself: %. the echo of 
Easter throughout Christendom; 4. the harbinger of 
the day of judgment, which shall usber in the eter- 
nal Easter. 

Starke :—Zeisius: Woman, who has brought sin 
and misery into our world, should be distinguished, 
both inwardly and outwardly, by great humility, 1 
Tim. ii. 14; 1 Pet. iii. 3—The Lord oftentimes de- 
lavs long, but He always comes at the right moment, 
Ps, xxii. 2; Hab. ii. 3—God sometimes deprives us 
of all outward means, or renders them insufficient, in 
order to bring us to Himself—When our faith has 
saved us, joy and peace in the Holy Ghost succeed. 
—2 Cor, v. 4; 1 Tim. vi. 7; 2 Pet. i 14.—Zeisius: 


Leave the pomp and vanity of the world, if you would 
see the miracles and the glory of God and of Christ; 
for, in order to perceive them, you require quietnesa 
of soul, Ps. Ixii. 2; Isa. xxx. 15.—Oramer: Those 
who scorn the Lord and His benefits, are not deemed 
worthy to witness His miracles, Isa. xxxiii. ].—The 
fame of Christ spreads through the whole land, an 
it is vain to attempt suppressing the Gospel. 

Gossner :—For Christ death is not death, bu 
only a peaceful slumber. 

L’isco:—Full of reverence for Jesus and of wo- 
manly modesty, and feeling herself unclean in the 
eye of the law, she seeks, in the fulness of her faith, 
help im secret—In prayer we also touch the Lord, 
who, though invisible, is near to us—Jesus, our De- 
liverer from sorrow and death, 

Heubner :—Those who are in the higher ranks of 
life (the ruler of the synagogue) should not be asham- 
ed to seek the help of Christianity He worshipped 
Him. The deeper our humiliation, the higher the 
aspirations of the soul.—What consolation does 
Christianity offer.to parents on the loss of beloved 
children ?—Christ still takes us by the hand.— And 
Jesus arose. This teaches His disciples that they 
should spare no trouble to help men and to save 
souls.—The woman a picture of modesty and humili- 
ty.—Press through any obstacle that may intervene 
between Christ and thee.—Faith renders the weakest 
means effective-—Those who are most timid and 
shrinking, are oftentimes most gracious and near to 
Christ.—The scorn of worldly men need not disturb 
tLe faithful servant of God.—With His living land 
did He take hold of the dead hand.—How we may 
rightly touch Jesus.—The certitude of Jesus, and ot 
the believing soul.—Personal and domestic suffering 
leading us to Jesus. 

Bretschneider :—The laughter of unbelief about 
the hope of immortality— Theremin (in Zimmer- 
mann’s Collection, ii., 1827):—How sorrow and suf 
fering abound on earth, but how the Lord is able to 
deliver from all suffering—Rambach (Lntwirfe, 
1831):—Weep not for the dead—Memann (Ser- 
mons, p. 355):—Believing remembrance of. those 
who have gone before, a rich blessing, as teaching 
us,—l. To love more purely; 2. to contend mory 
faithfully; 8. to pray more penitently; 4. to die 
more joyfully—Zylert :—Death under the picture of 
sleep.—Reinhard:—On the calmness with which 
Christians should act, even when surrounded by an 
excited multitude.—On the fact, that the conduct of 
true Christians frequently appears ridiculous to the 
men of the world.— Griineisen :—The perfectness of 
the human life of the Redeemer.—K?raussold:—The 
dear cross: 1. It comes from the Lord; 2. it leads 
to the Lord; 8. it is blessed by the Lord.—C. Beck : 
—tThe power of faith: 1. Excited by affliction; 2. 
strong in confidence; 8. blessed in what it rece?ves. 
—Bachmann :—Jesus Christ the t: ae helper in every 
need. 


VIL. 


The cure of the blind men and of the dumb demoniac; or, the fame and the defamation of the miracles of 
Jesus. The healing agency of the Lord, the earnest of coming salvation, in view of the hardening 


and the blusphen-y of His enemies, 
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Onapter IX. 27-34. 
27 And when Jesus departed theace, two blind men followed him, crying, and saying 


28 Thou Son of David, have mercy on us.’ And when he was [had] come into the house 
the blind men came to him: and Jesus saith unto them, Believe ye that I am able te, 
do this? They said [say, A€yovew] unto him, Yea, Lord. Then touched he their eyes, 
saying, According to your faith be it unto you. And their eyes were opened; and 
Jesus straitly charged [threatened|* them, saying, See that no man know 7.® But 
they, when they were departed, spread abroad luis fame in all that country. 


29 
30 
31 


32 As they went out,* behold, they brought to him a dumb man possessed with a 
33 devil.» And when the devil was cast out, the dumb spake:'and the multitudes mar- 
34 velled, saying, It [he] was never so seen iu Israel. But the Pharisees said, He casteth 


out devils through the prince of the devils. 


1 Ver. 17.—[The original reverses the order: Have mercy on us, Son of David.—] 

2 Ver. 30.—[Eve8piunoaro. Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford (in the 4th ed.) adopt the passive form eveBpiunOn, 
which is quite unusual, but supported by Codd. & (Sinait.), B.,C. Angelo Mai’s ed. of the Vatican Cod. (B) reads éveBp €t- 
uno, but Buttmann’s ed.: éveBpiuhOn. The verb €uByiuar9a: (from the radix Bpu—comp..fremo and the German 
brwmmen—a heavy murmuring sound) signifies in general the utterance of vehement emotion either of wrath and indigna- 
tion, or (as in John xi. 88) of grief; then threatening admonition. as here. Chrysostom én loc.: ovx GmA@s KeAcver, GAAA 
Kal “eta TOAATS THS ObodpdTHTOS. Meyer in loc. explains the indignant threat in this case from the fear of its use- 
fessness, comp. ver. 82. Lange renders tho éve8piunoato: bedrohte; the Vulg.: comminatus est; Luther and de Wette? 


bedrduete; van Ess: befahl ihnen ernstlich; Wiclif: thretened; Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva: charged; Rheims} 
threatened ; the C. V.: straitly—i. ¢é., strictly, rigorously—charged ; Co. ant: sternly charged. The authorized vers‘an 


renders the word «u8piuaa8u (which occurs five times in the N. T.), by three different verbs, viz.: straitly charged, 


Matt. ix. 80; Mark i. 43; murmured, Mark xiv. 5; groaned, John xi. 83, 38.—P. §.] 
3 Ver. 30.—[Dr. Conant and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union render dpare undels yiwworerw: Take heed, ld no 
one know it, So épare should be translated before the imperative, as is done by the Author. BE. V. in Matt. xvi. &— 


P.8.] 


4 Ver. 32.—[More correctly: And as they were going out, Avtay be ekepyouevwv.—P. 8.] 


5 Ver. 32.—[Lange: einen ddimonischen Stummen, or a dumb demoniae, 4. €., aman who had become dumb in con- 


sequence of the possession. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


General Remarks.—These two miracles are re- 
corded by Matthew alone. They are here related, 
partly because they formed the close of a glorious 
day, and partly because in them the power of Christ 
appears in a new light. The distinguishing feature 
in the ease of the two blind persons consisted in their 
invoking Jesus as the Son of David, or the Messiah ; 
so that their supplication almost amounted to a dis- 
tinct Christian profession. The opposite characteris- 
tic marked the case of the dumb demoniac, who was 
not dumb from any organic defect, but rendered such 
by the evil spirit of whom he was possessed, He was 
a demoniac without appearing to be such, since his 
<ondition remained concealed under a dumbness 
which originated either in unconquerable melancholy, 
or in malicious stubbornness. The dumb person was 
prevented by the demon from speaking, and the om- 
niscience of the Saviour appeared in His immediately 
recognizing the source of the evil. The miracle was 
in so far extraordinary, as its only basis was the 
faith of those who brought the demoniac to the Lord ; 
while, at the same time, the malice and blasphemy 
of the Pharisees served to confirm the power of the 
evil one over his victim. Thus the first of these mir- 
acles was, so to speak, enacted on the threshold of 
th» kingdom of heaven ; the second, at the gate of 
hell. 

Ver. 27. Two blind men.—Blindness is a very 
common affliction in the East, especially in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Palestine. It was caused by the strong 
reflection of light, by lightning, dust, hot days, cold 
uights, frequent sleeping in the open air, etc. The 


The Author. VY. makes the false impression that he was dumb befoure.—P. 8.] 


persons here spoken of were not blind by nature, but 
by disease. In John ix. the contrary was the case, 
and is so expressly stated. 

Son of David.—The designation of the Messiah. 
See xii. 23; xv. 22; xx. 30, 31; xxi. 9,15; xxii. 
41-45. 

Ver, 28, Into the house ;—i. e., His dwelling at 
Capernaum. The circumstance, that the blind men 
followed Him thither, seems itself miraculous. They 
found their way in the train of Christ, as if some 
glimmer of light had already been granted. Similar. 
ly, the persistence with which they openly ascribed 
to the Lord a Messianic title which He had not yet 
publicly assumed, was a signal manifestation of their 
faith. They were not healed by the way, partly be 
cause Jesus would try their faith, and partly be 
cause as yet He would not in public reply to the ad- 
dress of Messiah. 

Ver, 29, [According to your faith beit done 
to you.—An important word, which shows the re- 
lation of man’s faith to God’s grace. Faith is 
the hand which takes what God offers, the spiritual 
organ of appropriation, the dpyavoy Anmtikdy, the con- 
necting link between emptiness and God’s fulness. 
“Tt is the bucket’ let down into the fountain of God’s 
grace, without which the man could not draw up out 
of that fountain; the purse, which does not itself 
make its owner rich, but which yet effectually en 
riches him by the treasure which it contains.”— 
8.] 

Ver. 30. Their eyes were opened,—i. e,, they 
received their sight. A common Hebrew expression, 
as in 2 Kings vi. 17; Isa. xxxv. 5, ete. 

Straitly [sternly] charged [threatened 
them.—Properly, He threatened them, full of indig 


CHAP. IX. 27-34. 
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nation, éveBpiuhoato. They had already pub- 
licly invoked Him as the Son of David, and He had 
holpen them. Accordingly, they would be still more 
prone to proclaim Him as Messiah, which might have 
ted the people of Galilee into rebellion against their 
temporal rulers, and to a carnal movement, which 
was quite contrary to the purposes of Jesus. Hence 
the Lord now threatened them with all earnestness, 
although without succeeding in imposing silence upon 
hem, In all probability the fame of this miracle 
spread far beyond Capernaum. Hence the title, Son 
of David, became now generally known, and Jesus 
felt all the more inclined soon to leave the dis- 
trict.* 

Ver. 33. It [He] was never so seen, 0i 5é- 
more pavn ot tws.—Meyer: It, ¢. ¢., the ex- 
pulsion of demons. Rettig, Fritzsche : He has never 
so appeared or shown Himself. (The common ex- 
planation is, that ofrws stands for todro or Todd 
71, against which, see Meyer.) Ifit were necessary to 
limit the word it to that one peculiar kind of expel- 
ling demons, we should feel constrained to adopt the 
explanation proposed by Rettig and Fritzsche. But 
this does nvt seem requisite in view of the emphatic 
meaning attaching to the word é¢avy. ‘The Jews 
would necessarily connect the idea of appearing with 
the appearance of the Messiah. Hence the expres- 
sion would imply: never before has the appearance 
(of the promised deliverance) been so fully realized. 
This also throws light on the expression, in Israel, 
which evidently implies that this had been the bright- 
est Messianic appearance as yet vouchsafed to the 
theocracy. Perhaps the statement was intentionally 
couched in indefinite language from fear of the pow- 
erful party of Christ’s enemies. 

Ver. 34. Through the prince of the devils, 
év TG &pxXovri, x.7.A.—Afterward he is desig- 
nated more particularly in ch. xii, 24. The particle 
éy indicates intimate connection and fellowship. He 
fs in league with Satan and his power, to which the 
lower demons are subject. »As mention is not made 
of any reply by the Lord, we conciude that on this 
occasion the Pharisees had uttered the sentiment 
behind the Lord, but in the presence of those who 
acknowledged His power. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. This is the first instance in which the Lord 
performed a miracle when invoked in His character 


* Vers. 80 and 31,_[ALrorp remarks on éveBpiunoato, 
or éveBpiundn as he reads with Lachmann: “The purpose 
of our Lord’s earnestness appears to have been twofold: (1) 
that He might not be so occupied and overpressed with ap- 
plications. as to have neither time nor strength for the 
preaching of the Gospel; (2) to prevent the already excited 
people from taking some public measure of recognition, and 
arousing the malice of the Pharisees before His hour was 
come.—No doubt the two men were guilty of an act of dis- 
obedience in thus breaking the Lord’s solemn injunction: 
for obedience is better than: sacrifice; the humble observ- 
ance of the word of the Lord, than the most laborious and 
wide-spread will-worship after man’s own mind and inven- 
tion.” Trencu (Notes on Miracles of our Lord, Lond., 6th 
ed., p. 198) considers it characteristic that all the Romish in- 
terpreters. excusé or. rather applaud these men for not strict- 
ly adhering to Christ’s command; while the Reformed, 
whose first principle is to take God’s Word as absolute rule 
and law and to place obedience above sacrifice, consider this 

ublishing of the miracle‘against the express admonition a 
Blemish in the faith of these men. [add the brief but ex- 
cellent note of Wordsworth on ver. 31: “ Glory is not to be 
ubtained by seeking for it, but by declining it.” Sequwentem 
fugit. fugientem sequitur gloria,—P. 8.) 
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as the Messiah. The expressions employed in the 
text are very remarkable. Jesus first asks, “ Believe 
ye that I am able to do this ?”—not, that I am the 
Messiah ; and then adds, According to your faith be 
it unto you! But on this very account He insisted 
the more earnestly that the secret should be kept. 
He could not, indeed, prevent that the cure of the 
blind men should openly appear, nor that they should 
ascribe it to His power. But He sought to prevent 
their publishing in what name and character He had 
performed it. The patent secret of His dignity was 
now bursting forth with increasing clearness. Hence 
also the reviling and the blasphemy of His enemies, 

2. The healing of the dumb demoniac affords » 
glimpse into a class of sufferings which are apparent- 
ly physical and organic, but whose seat is really in 
the soul. The Spirit of Christ alone was able to ligkt 
up this darkness, and thus to remove their afflie 
tion. 

3. The blasphemy of the Pharisees gradually de 
velops: 1. They blaspheme in their own minds; % 
then behind the Lord; 3. at last they venture open: 
ly to confront Him with their daring charge. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


How the two blind persons represent to us the 
work of evangelists. J. They resemble evangelists, 
—da. in that they openly invoke the Lord as Messiah ; 
6. in that, in their blindness, they follow in His train 
to the house; ¢, in that they have faith and con- 
stancy, are tried and approved; d. in that they ob- 
tain help on making confession of faith. II. They 
differ from evangelists in wanting full obedience; and 
although their joy may plead their excuse, yet their 
spiritual sight was evidently still weak, though their 
bodily sight had been restored them.—Christ appear- 
ing as the Master in the carefulness of His dealings 
with sinners.—The light of the eye: IL a natural 
gift of God; Il.a miraculous gift of the Lord; DY. a 
symbol of the spiritual gift of God.— They brought t 
Him. Persons in such a state of depression must be 
brought to the Lord by their believing friends.—How 
the Master immediately descries the secret evil uader 
which the demoniac labored.—If there be but a spar® 
of faith, the Lord can remove the most desperate 
case of spiritual bondage.—Let us never lose sight 
even of those who suffer under melancholy and obsti- 
nate self-seclusion.—The highest achievements of 
faith always evoke the greatest revilings of unbelief, 
—It isa mark of the spirit of Satan to decry what 
the Lord achieves as the work of Satan.—There is 
always some patent self-contradiction about blasphe- 
mies.—The triumphs of the Lord in view of His ene- 
mies: the first manifestation of heaven and hell upon 
earth.—Christ lifting the veil of revelation in a two- 
fold manner: by healing the blind in His character 
as Messiah; and the dumb, by unmasking and over. 
coming the demon who caused his disease—At. the 
threshold of Christ’s abode, precipitate evangelista 
and dumb demoniacs may meet.—Christ between 
precipitate professors and the obstinately dumb. 1. 
He bids the former be silent, and the latter speak ; 2, 
He is obeyed by the latter, rather than by the for. 
mer.—Christ healing us by removing our morbid sen 
sations ; more especially, a. excitement, in its imagin 
ary heights; 6. depression, in its dark depths.—The 
miracles of grace extend from the gates of heaven te 
those of hell—Dermoniac sing which we consciously 
commit, such as blasphemy, are infinitely more (lan: 
gerous than demoniac sufferings, wnen we are depriv/ 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MAITHEW. 


ea of 1ib. \ty.— Thrist first removes the storm at sea, 
and, las. uf ali, vhe dark intricacies of settled melan- 
choly. 

Starke :—Faith wf the heart and confession of 
the mouth always gu hand in hand, Rom. x. 9, 10.— 
True faith is not deterred by delays.—According to 
thy faith shall it be wnto thee—Envy and reviling 
ere not far removed frum each other, 2 Cor. xii. 
20. 

Gerlach :—Christ Himsclf teaches us (John ix. 
89) to regard the healing or the blind as an emblem 


of inward illumination, or of te conversion of the 
heart. 

Heubner :—One deliverance after another.—Ona 
work of love leads to another.—Believe ye ?—a ques- 
tion always addressed by the Lord to us when we 
seek help.—The deaf and dumb, the picture of a sit- 
ner whom the evil spirit within suffers not to confess 
his misery, or to pray.—Should we be moved by th 
judgment of schools, or parties, in opposition to tru 
religion, when Jesus Himself experienced such con 
tradiction from the Jearned ? 


VIII. 


Triumph of Christ over the reviling of the Pharisees. 
The power of Christ unfolding in all its fulness, as also the misery of the people. 


about to manifest Himself by many helpers. 


Royal preparation for the mission of the Apostles 
The one Helper 


CuapTer IX. 35-88. 


35 


And Jesus went about all the cities and villages, teaching in their synagogues, and 


preaching the gospel [good news] of the kingdom, and healing every sickness and eve- 


36 


ry disease [weakness, infirmity, padaxiav] 


among the people.’ But when he saw the 


multitudes, he was moved with compassion on them, because they fainted [were ha- 


37 


rassed*], and were scattered abroad [abandoned], as sueep having no shepherd. 


Then 


saith he unto [to] his disciples, The harvest truly [indeed] ¢s plenteous [great, roAvs],! 


38 
forth labourers into his harvest. 


but the labourers are few; Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send 


1 Ver. 35.—[The words of the tevt. rec.: among the people, é¢v T@ Aa@, are retained by Lange, but omitted in all 


modern critical editions, German and English (ineluding Wordsworth), and were probably inserted from ch. iv. 23.—P. 8.3 

2 Ver. 36.—{Dr. Lange translates: zerschlagen, as he adopts the reading €okKVAMEVol, jaded, hus %ssed (from 
oKVAAw, to strip, to lacerate, then metaph. to trouble, to vew; hence the Vulgata: vexati), which is supperted by the 
best MS88S.,% ., B., C., D., ete., the ancient versions. snd the critical editors, Griesb., Lachm., Tischend., Meyer, Alford, Words- 


worth. The reading of the Received Text: €kAe€AUMEvoL (from éxAdew, to loosen, debilitate, ExAVomat, to fuint, - 


to be exhausted) has no weighty critical authority in its favor.—P. 8.] 
3 Ver. 37.--[Lange after Luther: Die Hrnte ist gross, « ¢., great, which is more correct than plentcous, since TOAUS 
refers to the extent of the harvest field and the labor to be performed which far exceeds the capacity of the small number 


of laborers, Comp. Conant ad loc.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The general narrative given in the text serves as 
introduction to the following section, which describes 
the mission of the Apostles. At the same time, it 
also forms the conclusion of the preceding narrative. 
As the Lord unfolds His power, the misery and need 
of the people increasingly appear; He stretches forth 
His arms and raises up the Twelve Apostles, to carry 
on the work, and to spread its blessings. Thus His 
prophetic merges in His royal work. 

Ver. 85. And Jesus went about.—From the 
parallel passages we gather that Jesus now travelled 
along the lake, through the cities and villages of Gali- 
lee. It is but natural that the popular misery should 

‘then unfold to His view in all its fulness. Accordingly, 
we distinguish three missionary journeys of Jesus in 
Galilee. 1. To the Mount of Beatitudes; 2. across 
the sea; 8. through the valley, along the shore, in the 
divection of Jerusalem. It is to the latter that the 
text refers, 


Ver. 36. They were éox vAmévot.—Extia- 
nations: 1. The common reading, €xkAcAuMEéeVel, 
Saint, tired. So some. a. With reference to the 
people, who had travelled a considerable distance and 
were faint (Fritzsche). 06. In a figurative sense, a 
flock without a shepherd, and hence tired by going 
astray (Kuinoel).—2. According to the meaning of 
aKvAde tr, to tear, to plague. a. Bretschneider : 
torn by wolves. 6. De Wette: plagued by hunger, 
by cold, by ravening beasts, etc. c. Meyer and the 
Vulgate: veratt. But the first point to be ascer 
tained is, whether the term refers to the difficulties of 
a flock without a shepherd, or to positive sufferings 
which it had to undergo. As the latter is evidently 
conveyed by the verb, we explain it as meaning ay- 
Jlicted, beaten down, and scattered by thorna, by anx. 
iety, by ravenous beasts, and plagues of every sort. 
—Eppipméver (firrew, to cast down, to stretch 
down), not scattered (Beza, Luther, Authorized Ver- 
sion), but cast down, beaten down by flight o1 by 
weariness (Kypke, de Wette); or stretched dow as 
sheep that are worn out (Meyer). 


CHAP. IX. 35-388. 
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Ver. 37. The harvest is great (occurs in Luke 
x. 2, at the sending forth of the seventy) ;—i. ¢., the 
number of people who are accessible to the Gospel, 
and ready to receive it, is great.—The laborers are 
few.—As yet, Jesus was the only laborer. Their 
prayers were intended to prepare them for their 
mission. 

Ver. 38. The Lord of the harvest, that He 
will send forth laborers.—His work is the work 
of God: é€xBdAn, the urgent necessity existing, 
should determine the Lord of the harvest to drive 
forth, or to thrust forth, laborers.* De Wette calls 
attention to the circumstance, that it is God who is 
asked to send laborers. He is so far right, as the 
call of Christ ultimately proceeds from God, just as 
the kingdom of the Saviour is that of God. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The deep need of the world determined the 
Lord to manifest His royal dignity. Neither the 
priesthood nor the kingdoms of the ancient world were 
capable of bringing any real help to men. Even cho- 
sen Israel, with its high priests, sanhedrim, rulers, 
and rabbins, were but a scattered, broken-down, hope- 
less, and helpless flock. Under these circumstances 
it was that Christ manifested Himself as the Shep- 
herd of His people, which implied that He was the 
Shepherd of all nations.| The deep moral misery of 
the people appeared most clearly in the rich and fer- 
tile district of Galilee, with its numerous and pros- 
perous cities. 

2. In the same moment, when Christ was about 
to manifest Himself as King, and in His compassion 
to condescend to the boundless misery of His people, 
He prepared to found the apostolic office, which He 
graciously endowed with His gifts and His Spirit, for 
the salvation of the world. 

8. In the life and actings of Jesus, we always find 
these two elements combined : provision for what is 
future and distant, with provision for what is present 
and immediate—a due regard for what was general, 
and care for that which was special and urgent. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Jesus went about doing good to all (Acts x. 38): 
1. The extent of His labors (about all the cities and 
villages) ; 2. the order of His labors (teaching in their 
synagogues); 8, the characteristic feature of His 
.abors (preaching the gospel of the kingdom) ; 4. the 
seal of His labors (healing every sickness, etc. ).— W hile 
the Lord passed through rich cities and villages, His 
attention was mainly directed to the need and the suf- 
ferings of the people.—How wants seem to grow in 
proportion as the Lord gives help: 1. This help 
brings them to light; 2. it inspires with courage to 


*[The verb éxBdAAety, to ewpel, to cast out, like the 
Hebrew my and wna , Signifies sometimes to send forth ; 


comp. Matt. xiii. 52 (E. V.: bringeth forth out of his trea- 
sure); Mark i. 12 (driveth him into the wilderness); ver. 43 
(sent him away) ; Luke x. 2, 85; John x. 4 (he putteth forth 
his own sheep), comp. Matt. x. 34, Badety eiphyny, ‘I am 
come to send peace on earth.’ But perhaps there is some 
reference here to the urgent necessity of laborers, as Dr. 
Lange explains above, or to the Divine impulse, as Dr. 
Wordsworth suggests, which constrains men unwilling and 
unable of themselves to labor in so great a work, and makes 
them feel and say: ‘ Woe to me if I do not preach the Gos- 
pel’ (1 Cor. ix. 16).—P. S.] 

+ {Dr. Wuxpon on ver. 38: “No doubt our Lord prima- 
rily has in view the Jewish multitudes before Him. Yet 
in more distant prospect is to be included the wide field of 
the 274 and its vast harvest in the coming age.”—] 


make them known.—But when He san the multitudes, 
He was moved with compassion on them.—Christ look 
ing on the scattered flock of man: 1. A look uf pem 
etration; 2. a look of sorrow; 3. a look of saving 
mercy.—The impression which the people made on 
the Lord: 1. Not admiration, but pity; 2. not aver- 
sion, but pity; 8. not discouragement, but pity.—The 
Church under the hierarchical shepherds of older 
and more modern times :' 1. Without a shepherd, ana 
therefore without protection, and broken down; 2, 
without a shepherd, and therefore not led to the 
green pastures, and cast down.—Christ born to be 
the Shepherd of men, and in His compassion the 
Shepherd of His people.—Christ born to be the King 
of men, by His compassion the King of His people.— 
What induced Christ to manifest Himself as King in- 
stead of Prophet.—The compassion of Christ_enlist- 
ing heaven and earth for our succor: 1. The grace 
of the Father; 2. the prayer of His people; 3. th 
service of His messengers.— Zhe harvest is great, boa 
the laborers are few.—How those who judge accord- 
ing to the letter reverse this saying ; but those who 
judge according to the spirit feel its deep import.—- 
The great need of man, the great harvest of God.— 
The prayer to God for laborers forming the com- 
mencement of the kingdom of heaven: 1, The com- 
mencement of the apostolate ; 2. the commencement 
of the Church; 3. the commencement of missionary 
labors ; 4. the commencement of the final completion 
of the Church of God.— The right laborers: 1, They 
are sent by God; 2. in answer to the prayers of Hig 
people; 3. furnished by Christ for the work ; 4. con- 
secrated for the spiritual and temporal wants of the 
people; 5. instruments of mercy in the hands of 
Christ.—Our Father in heaven, the Lord of the har- 
vest : 1. The seed is His; 2. the field is His; 8. the 
harvest is His——How Christ is employed about the 
harvest of God. He takes charge, 1. of the seed, as 
being the Word from the beginning ; 2. of the field, 
as being the great Laborer and Servant of the Lord; 
3. of the harvest, as being the Son and the Judge of 
the world.—How Christ summons His own to coéper- 
ate with Him, in order to spread through them Hia 
blessings over the earth.*—The great King, in whom 
the grace of God itself has appeared to His people. 
tieger :—The Lord always looked upon the com- 
mon people with pity, treated them with indulgence, 
and traced the cause of their misery to their leaders, 
who exclude others from the kingdom of heaven. 

Starke :—Good shepherds are one of the most 
precious gifts of God, even as bad pastors are the 
greatest misfortune and plague of the world.— Ques- 
nel :—The whole earth is the field where the harvest 
of the Lord is to be gathered.—Many labor in the 
name of the Lord; but few will He own as His ser- 
vants.— Osiander :—Ministers are fellow-workers with 
God, 1 Cor. iii, 9; 2 Cor, vi. 1—Successful laborers 
are obtained in answer to prayer.— Cramer :—This 
prayer enters into the three first petitions in the 
Lord’s Prayer.—The prayer of the pious members of 
the congregation is mightier than the protection of 
the state. 

Heubner :—W hat an accusaticn against the scribed 
and priests !—Oh, if people would only pray as thev 
ought for pastors !—That He send them (é«8dap) by 
the mighty impulse of His Spirit. 


* (Dr. Wuepon: “ Pray ye therefore.—Divine cperation 
waits upon human codperation. God will do, in answer te 
pravess what will not be done without prayer. Low fait 
n the Church Weare slow development of the work of 
salvation.”—P. 8.1 
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SECOND SECTION. 


CHRIST MANIFESTING HIMSELF AS KING.—A. AS SHEPHERD OF HIS PEOPLE, IN SEND 
ING TO THE SCATTERED SHEEP HIS TWELVE APOSTLES, ENDOWED WITH THE 
POWER OF HIS SPIRIT, FOR THE PURPOSE OF ESTABLISHING THE KINGDOM OF 
HRAVEN. 


Cuarrrer X. (Mark iii. 18-19; vi. 7-11; Luke ix. 1-5, ete.). 


CcrTents :—The first evangelistic journey of the Lord had led through the mountairis of Galilee; the second, across the 
sea to the country of the Gadarenes. On His third journey, the Lord visits the populous cities and villages of Lowes 
Galilee, along the coast of the lake and in the direction of Samaria and Jerusalem. In measure as help is extended 
by the Lord, both the need and the desire for help seem to increase. Accordingly, the Lord is obliged to send forth, 
in the power of His Spirit, His Apostles, in order, through them, to give succor to the multitudes around. Hence, the 
first mission of the disciples, the calling of the Apostles, and the instructions, which, although primarily given to them 
and for that special occasion, are applicable to all times. The chapter describes, 1, The separation, calling, and setting 
apart of the twelve. 2. The commission given them, corresponding to their equipment for the work; or, the mivsior 
of the Apostles, and their means of subsistence. 3. Their special direction to those who were prepared to receive thi; 
word. particularly to pious households, with injunctions about remaining and going away 4. Prediction of the hostile 
reception which the Gospel would meet in the world, and of the persecutions which would await the Apostles. 5 
Their duty under persecution: @. Freedom from anxiety as to what they should answer; 0. constancy to the end, 
amid the dreadful contests between believers and unbelievers; ¢. holy flight; @. encouragement from the similar 
treatment received by the Master; ¢. fearlessness, openness, and readiness to meet death, in view of the ‘one thing te 
be feared; f. trustfulness in the preserving care of the Father. 6. The reward of faithful witnesses and confessors of 
the Lord, and the punishment of those who denied Him. 17. The Gospel as declaration of war to the world, or, the 
holy sword. 8. Supreme love to the Lord as decisive in this warfare: a. The opponents, and their judgment; bd. the 
friends and allies, and their reward. 


1. Choice of the Apostles, Cu. X. 1-4, 


1 And when he had called unto him his twelve disciples, he gave them power against 
over]? unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all manner of sickness, and all 
2 manner of disease [weakness, infirmity]. Now the names of the twelve Apostles are 
these; The first,” Simon, who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother; James the son 
3 of Zebedee, and John his brother; Philip, and Bartholomew; Thomas, and Matthew 
the publican; James the son of Alpheus, and Lebbeus, whose surname was Thaddeus ;? 
4 Simon the Cananite,* and Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed [delivered] him, 


1 Ver. 1.—[ Over (as in Conant’s Matthew and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union) is expressed by the construction of 
tovotay with the genitive, and need not be italicized as against in the BE. V.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 2.—[Tlp@7 0s is rendered by Conant and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union: jirst, viz. in the order of enume- 
ration (nomen nwmerale), while the translation the fiyst (nomen dignitatis) implies a certain superiority of rank or pri- 
macy of honor (but no supremacy of jurisdiction), in other words, makes Peter primus inter pures (not swaamus supra 
inferiores). The ©. V. is right here, since the other Apostles are not numbered, as we should expect, if mp@tos referred 
merely to the arra’\gement, or the priority of calling (which rather belongs to Andrew and John, and not to Peter, comp, 
Jobn i. 87-41). Maldonatus: “ St mumerale nomen esset, cetera queque numeralia nomina, yucw post illud sequuntur 
posita essent.” Most modern Protestant commentators admit a certain primacy of Peter, who stands first in ald the lists 
of the apostles, as James, John, and Andrew follow newt, and Judas stands /ast, but they deny the inferences of the Roman 
Cath, Church, based upon doctrinal and historical assamptions which can never be proven. See Oom.-—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 8.—[The oldest authorities read only either se or Thaddeus; the textus receptus unites both with the 
addition surnamed, 6 éwmixAn@etis. Lange reads simply Lebvews with Tischendorf and Meyer (also Alford in the 4th 
ed.), and puts the words: swnamed Thaddeus in brackets; while Lachmann, Tregelles, and Conant give the preference 
to Thaddeus after the Vatican Cod., ete,—P. 8.] 

4 Ver, 4.—The reading Kavavaios (for Kavavirns) is supported by Codd. B., C,, D. [The word should be rendered 
Cananite as the revised edition of the Am. Bible Society (1854), the revised version of Dr. Conant and the Am. Bible 
Union have it, and as Dr. Crosby (The N. 7. with Haplan. Notes or Scholia) proposes, instead of Canaanite as in the 
usual editions of the E. V., including those of the Am. B. Soc. since 1855. —P. 8.] 


and then furnished and fitted them for their mission, 

EXEGETIOAL AND ORITICAL, Meyer says: ‘The mission, not the choice, of the 

twelve is here recorded.” But we must distinguish 

Ver. 1. And having called to Him His | three calls: the first, to be disciples; the second, to 
twelve disciples, tpocxadtecdpevos, etc.— | serve as evangelists; and now the third, to the apos- 
Luke (vi. 12) relates that, having spent the preceding | tolic office. This call to the apostolate, howerer 
night in prayer, the Lord called the twelve together, | was only preliminary, and limited by the present cir 


CHAP. X. 1-4. 
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cumsiances and position of the Church. The apos- 
tolic office obtained its full proportions after the as- 
cension of our Lord, when the knowledge of the dis- 
ciples and their testimony was completed, and the 
Holy Spirit poured out on the day of Pentecost. 

The call of twelve Apostles, indicating a definite 
snd fixed number, shows that in its ultimate idea the 
apostolate was one, and that each individual called 
and sent by the Lord possessed the power and au- 
thority of the whole college of Apostles. 

His twelve disciples.—They were called to- 
gether as His twelve chosen disciples; but, after re- 
ceiving authority, they became His twelve Apostles. 
A proof this, that a decisive change had taken place 
in their condition, although they did not cease to be 
His disciples in the strictest sense of the term. 

Twelve.—Theophylact: kara toy apiduby tay 
ba5exa puddv. Matt. xix. 28. They are, primarily, 
ambassadors to the twelve tribes of Israel, and to 
this their number corresponds. The twelve tribes 
bore typical reference to the purpose which Israel 
was intended to serve in the world. On the one 
hand, they expressed the idea of a full number, or 
of the fulness of the Spirit; while, on the other, they 
represented the world, which, in all its forms, was to 
be pervaded by this fulness of the Spirit. What the 
twelve tribes of Israel were typically, the twelve 
Apostles were in deed and in truth, bemg the twelve 
representatives and vehicles of the spiritual fulness 
with which Christ pervades His people, and, through 
them, the world.* 


*[Comp. Matponatvs, the distinguished Rom. Cath. 
commentator in Quatuor Hvangelia, ad lee.: “ Hae ergo 
dz causa DUODECIM Christus apostolos esse volwit, ut duo- 
decim Patriarcharum figuram impleret; et quemadmo- 
dum ex duodecim Putriarchis totus Judaicus populus 
carnaliter propagatus est; ita totus popu'us Christiano- 
rum spiritualiter ee duodecim Apostolis propagaretur ; 
venerat enim Christus, ut carnem in spiritum commuta- 
ret.” Worpsworrn remarks on Matt. x. 2: ‘The number 
Twelve (3 % 4) in Scripture seems to be significant of perfec- 
tion and universality; and the twelve apostles were regard- 
ed by the ancient church as typified by the twelve Sons of 
Israel (comp. Matt. xix. 28 and Maldonatus here). the twelve 
wells at Elim (Ex. xv. 27), and perhaps by the twelve stones 
of the Urim and Thummim on the bre«stplate of the High 
Priest, the type of Christ (Ex. xxviii, 15-21); the twelve 
loaves of shew-bread ; the twelve ‘exploratores’ of the prom- 
ised land, the type of heaven; the twelve stones taken from 
the bed of Jordan. They seem also to be represented by the 
jwelve stars in the crown of the woman in the wilderness, 
the Church on earth (Rev. xii. 1), as well as by the twelve 
foundations of the Church glcrified (Rev. xxi. 14; Eph. ii. 
20)."—P. 8.] 
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He gave them é¢fovclay, power, rule, au 
thority; or, here, the power of conquerors.—D« 
Wette and Ewald think that this power was convey 
ed in a mystical and symbolic form; Meyer, vy a 
mere declaration. No special form is, indeed, men- 
tioned in the text; but, as symbolical signs accom. 
panied the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost, and 
as, even before that, we read of ths saviour breath. 
ing on them (John xx. 2%) as the symbol of their 
consecration, we are warranted in inferring that, 
when first sent on their apostolic mission, the be 
stowal of power was accompanied by some outward 
sign. Perhups the solemn authority given them in 
the words, ‘‘ Heal the sick,” ete., may have been that 
sign. For, as the Lord performed His miraculous 
cures chiefly by the word of His power, so this word 
may also have conveyed similar authority to others, 
On the Mount of Olives there was the symbol of the 
hand lifted in blessing, which pointed to the pente- 
costal effusion. 


Ver. 2. The names of the twelve Apostles, 
—These now assume greater importance. Four lists 
of the Apostles are extant: that in the text; that in 
Mark iii. 16; that in Luke vi. 14; and that in Acts i. 
13.* The enumeration in the Gospel according to 
Luke is made almost in the same order as in Matthew, 
although it occurs at an earlier stage, and in connec- 
tion with the Sermon on the Mount.’ In Luke, the 
name of Thomas occurs after that of Matthew; 
that of James Alpheus along with that of Simon, in- 
stead of Judas Lebbeus, so that the latter is conjoin- 
ed with Judas Iscariot. Probably this arrangement 
was adopted as more easy for the memory, while 
that of Matthew was the more authentic. Again, 
the enumeration in the Gospel of Mark agrees with 
that in the Book of Acts, which was determined by 
the later positions occupied by the Apostles. Thus 
we distinguish two lists of Apostles,—the first, as 
determined by their earliest mission; the second, ac- 
cording to the relative position of the Apostles at the 
feast of Pentecost and afterward. Bengel: Universi 
ordines habent tres quaterniones, quorum nullus cum 
alio quicquam permutat ; tum in primo semper pri- 
mus est Petrus, in secundo Philippus, in tertio Jaco- 
bus Alphei ; in singulis ceeteri apostoli loca permu- 
tant ; proditor semper extremus. 

-AméaTtoaAos (dmocréAAw), made , occurs also 
in a wider sense, as in John xii. 16; Phil. ii, 25. In 
the special sense of the term, it applies to the am. 


* [I subjoin the following synoptic table which exhibits the agreement and the difference, and the fact that all the fous 
catalogues arrange the names into three classes, of which each class includes the same names and is headed by the same 
name, viz. the first by Peter, the second by Philip, the third by James the son of Alpheus.—P. 8.] 


| Matthewx24. | 


Mark iii. 16-19. 


| Luke vi. 14-16, | Acts 1, 18. 


Tak Sluwy Wérpos 
2 | *Avdpéas | *IdnwBos | "Avdpéas | “IdiewBos 
3B | "IdiewBos | "Iwdavyns | "IdiewBos | ‘Iwdvuns 
4 | "Iwdvyns | Avipéas | Iwdvens | "Avdpéas : 
Bra PiAiwros i 
6 | BapOoAouoios | BapOoAopaios | Bap@oAouatos | Owuas 
7 | Owpas | Maréatos | Maréatos | BapOoAouatos 
8 | Maréaios | Qwpas | Owuas | MatOatos Vi 
9 | *IdnwBos 6 Tov’ AAdatov 

10 | AcBBatos | Oadsdatos | Siuwy 6 Kad. Znrwrhs | Siuwy 6 Znrwrhs 

11 | Sluwy 6 Kavavaios | Sluwr | ‘lovdas *laxdBow | "Iotdas laxeBov 


12 | “levdas Iokapeorns | 


Tovdas “loKapisd. 


| Vacant. 
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bassadors called by God, or the witnesses and repre- 
sentatives of Christ in extending His Church, and 
with certain limitations, in ruling His Church (Rev. 
ii. 1, &yyeAos). The peculiar conditions necessary 
for the apostolate are mentioned in Acts i. 8, and 
ver. 21. Ina secondary sense, the term is also ap- 
plied to apostolic messengers, as Rom. xvi 7: 2 
Cor. viii. 23. (Comp. Schaff’s Hist. of the Apost. 
Church, $129, p. 512 sqq.) 

Ip@tos Yiuwyv.—As the other Apostles are 
not numbered, it follows that mpéros is not acciden- 
tal (Fritzsche), but indicates a priority. This dis- 
tinction depended: 1. On the prophetic arrangement 
of the Lord in this place; 2. on the confession of 
Peter preceding that of the others, Matt. xvi. 16; 3. 
on the appearance of Peter at the day of Pentecost, 
when he was the instrument of founding the Church, 
Acts ii. 14; 4. on the fact that Peter was the first to 
carry the gospel to the Gentiles, Acts x. But that 
this priority of dignity and mission did not imply a 
primacy of rank—not even so far as his own person 
was concerned, much less as a permanent arrange- 
ment—appears from many declarations of the Lord 
(Matt, xviii. 18; xx. 25; xxiii. 8; xxviii. 19; John 
‘xx. 21; Acts i. 8), from the conduct of Peter him- 
self (Acts xi. 4; xv.; see 1 Pet.), and from that of 
the other Apostles and of the Church (Acts xi.; Gal. 
ii.).* Meyer suggests that Peter was also first call- 
ed; but Andrew and John had been summoned be- 
fore him. The traitor is mentioned last, not merely 
on account of his end, but also because he was last 
called. The arrangement into pairs is explained by 
the notice of Mark, that they were sent forth by two 
and two. 

Vers. 2-4, The names —l. i32W Zupedy, 
Ziuedv, Sluwy (hearing, answer, Gen. xxix. 33). 
—Ilérpos, stone, rock, wérpa,—in Chald. 8B72, 
Kngas. The following is the explanation given in 
Matt. xvi. 17: Simon, thou son of Jonas, of the dove 
(734° ), which lodgeth in the clefts of the rock (im- 
age of the Church, Song ii. 14; Jer. xlviii. 28), thou 
shalt be called the Rock (of the dove).—2. Av 5péas. 
Winer regards it as of Greek origin; Olshausen de- 
rives it from the Hebrew 73), to make a vow. 
There seems, however, to have been a peculiar con- 
nection between the Grecians and Andrew and Philip, 
which also appears in their names (John xii. 22). 
The name Andrew is related to avdpetos, manly, and 
10 avdpids, the representation of a man—a statue. 
Probably this Apostle had also a Hebrew name; in 
which case the name Andrew was given to ckarac- 
terize his manly spirit.—3. ?Id«wBos, 33" ; pri- 
marily, an Old Testament name of honor, the original 
meaning of the name not being taken into account. 
This James, or the Elder, is designated as 6 rod 
ZeBedatov (see ch, iv.)—4, "Iwdvyns, WIM, 
given by Jehovah, or by the grace of Jehovah. By 
the grace of God.t Properly, God is favorable, 
gracious, He grants as of grace.—According to Mark, 
the sons of Zebedee were called “sons of thunder ;” 
not by way of reproof, but as characteristic of their 
disposition. Probably the name applied primarily 
to James. John was afterward designated the 


* [Compare the notes of Maldonatus, Olshausen, Meyer, 
Alford, Barnes, Wordsworth, Alexander, ete., én loc., and 
my discussion of the question of Peter's alleged primacy and 
supremacy in the Hestory of the Apostolic, Church, §90 
(Engl. transl., p. 850 sqq.).—P. 8.] 

open the Greek Theodor, the German Gotthold, 
Bottlieb.—P. 3.) 
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“friend of Jesus,” and “the disciple whom ‘he Lore 
loved;” in the ancient Church, 6 émarf6105, 4. ¢., he 
who leaned on His breast [His bosom-friend], sat at 
His right hand—5. @{A:mmos. The original de 
rivation of the word is not of personal importance in 
this case. Probably he had another name. He waa 
a native of Bethsaida, and one of the earliest disci- 
ples of Jesus, John i, 43.—6. Bap@oAvpatos, the 
same as Wathanael. In John i. 46, he occurs in con- 
nection with Philip; while in the other Gospels the 
same name is coupled with Bartholomew. >x2m3, the 
gift of God; while Bartholomew, "72>™ 72 , means 
son of Tholmai, Sept. 2 Sam. xiii. 87. 72>m, prop- 
erly vich in furrows, cultivated field. Perhaps the 
origimal designation, “‘son of Tholmai,’ was after- 
ward converted into an apostolical by-name, imply: 
ing, son of a rich field, rich fruit. Owpdas, 
Dinm, gemellus, twin-brother; Atdvuos, John xi. 
16; xx. 24; xxi. 2.—8. Mat@atos 6 reAdrns: 
on this name compare the Introduction. His origi- 
nal name was Levi, the son of Alpheus.—9. ?1dnw- 
Bos 6 tod “AAgaitov, James the Younger, or the 
son of Alpheus (though undoubtedly of other parent 
age than Matthew).—10. AeBBaios, sad (not from 
the little town of Libba, near Carmel, as Gerlach and 
Lisco suggest, but) from So: heart, and meaning al- 
most the same as ©addazos, “AM (which occurs in 
the Talmud), from 1m, the breast,—hence the hearty 
or courageous. In later Codd., and in the parallel pas- 
sages, in Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 18, he is called ’1o0¥ 

das ’laxdBou, i. @., brother of James, A757" (ver. - 
bale fut. Hophal a "73", Hiphil, professus est, cele 
bravit)—11. Siuwyv 6 Kavavatos. The latter de 
signation derived from 827, in Chald. (822. The 
explanation of it appears even from the other read- 
ing, Kavavirns, and still more from the title Z7- 
Awtns in Luke,—the brother of James of Alpheus 
and of Judas.* On “the brothers of the Lord,” see 
the Encycls., and my article Jacobus in Herzog’s 
Reallex.--12. ?lovSas 6 *lokaptorns, WN 
misce. From Kerioth in the tribe of Judah, Josh, 
xv. 25. See also Lightfoot. ‘O «al (qui idem) wa: 
padovs avtdv, “Who also delivered Him” (not 
“betrayed,” which would have been expressed by 
mpodovs). So Meyer. In point of fact, the two, 
however, are identical. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


J. From the occurrence of so many double 
names} of the Apostles, we are naturally led to infer 
that each had his peculiar designation. But Judas 
the traitor had none: in the deepest sense he re- 


* Zealots, for the national religion, after the example of 
Phinehas, Num, xxv. 7. They were quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the theocracy, and acted as reprovers of 
open and public sin. From the history of the last Jewish 
war we learn how fearfully this institution had degenerated. 

+ (Not bynames, as the Edinb. translator ha it, misled 
by the German Beiname, which means literally surname, 
cognomen, while Nickname or Spitzename is the English 
byname or nickname. We must, however, observe a slight 
difference. The text uses the word Beiname, surname, for 
all the additional names of the Apostles, whether old or new 
(as Peter); but with the ancient Romans cognomen was the 
third name indicating the house (familia) of the person (the 
family name, surname, in German: Yamilienname), while 
nomen described the class (gens), and pramorzen (like ow 
Christian name) the individual.—P. 8, 
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mained anonymous—the man of Kerioth. These ad- 
ditional names serve in many respects to indicate the 
characteristics of the Apostles. (Comp. Leben Jesu, 
ii. 2, p. 691.) 

2. The selection of the twelve Apostles, no doubt, 
depended on their exhibiting in the highest degree 
the most precious manifestations of the life of Christ. 
In some respects their qualifications must have been 
similar. They were to be /aymen, unconnected with 
the priesthood; wnlearned men, unconnected with 
traditional philosophy; and plain men, unconnected 
with the false culture and the pomp of the world. 
Again, so far_as their positive qualifications were 
concerned, they must be pious Israelites, believers in 
the Messiah, disciples, men of gifts, and that of so di- 


1, Prrer, the Rock. Confession, 
3. James, the son of thunder. Martyrdom, 


5. Purr. Sensible evidence of faith, Comme 
nron (“Come and see”’). 

7. Tuomas, the twin. The spirit of inquiry and 
sacred criticism. 

9. James, the brother of the Lord. [?] Gift of 
union, ecclesiastical government. 


11. Simon, the Zealot. Zeal for a proper develop- 
ment in the Church. Pastoral activity. 


The calling of Judas Iscariot, who is designated a 
devil, John vi. 70; a thief, xii. 6; the son of perdi- 
tion, xvii. 12, forms a great theological problem. 
Hither of the two ordinary explanations—that Christ 
had not known him from the beginning; or else, 
that He had chosen him to become the voluntary in- 
strument of judgment, and the involuntary instru- 
ment of salvation—appears to us opposed to the 
spirit of Christ. We would rather venture to sug- 
gest, that, carried away by temporary enthusiasm, 
Judas had offered himself to the Lord; that the dis- 
ciples, blinded by his glowing zeal, had earnestly 
recommended him to the Master; and that, in the 
fulness and boldness of His love, Christ had consent- 
ed to receive a man so richly gifted by nature, chiefly 
because His refusal might have proved a stumbling- 
block to the disciples. (1 

[The biblical symbolism of numbers to which Dr. 
Lange here alludes, is worthy of more serious at- 
tention than it has received in English theology. 
There is room here for fanciful theories; but the 
main points hardly admit of serious doubt. The 
careful student of the Scripture must be struck with 
the frequency of the use of certain numbers, especial- 
ly 3, 4, 7, 10, and 12, in significant connection with 
sacred ideas and things, from Genesis to Revelation. 
It is impossible to resolve all this into mere accident, 
or an unmeaning play. God is “the wonderful Num- 
berer, the Numberer of secrets” (comp. 7217228, 
Dan. viii. 18, and the marginal note in the Auth. 
Vers.), and “doeth all things in nwmber and measure 
and weight” (Wisdom xi. 20). Number is expres- 
sive of order, symmetry, proportion, and relativity. 
1 is the symbol of unity or oneness, 2 of antithesis 
and polarity, 3 of synthesis, of the uncreated Divini- 
ty, the holy Trinity (compare the Mosaic benediction, 
Numb. vi. 24-26, the Trisagion, Isa. vi. 8, the bap- 
tismal formula, the apostolic benediction), 4 of hu- 
manity or the created world as the revelation of God 
‘think of the four corners of the earth, the four sea- 
sons, the four points of the compass, the four ele- 
ments, the four Gospels). From this may be ex- 
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verse 2 character as to form a kind of contrast, and 
yet to display their higher unity in Christ. In this 
respect they were to be the antitype of the tribes of 
Israel (of the twelve gems in the breastplate of the 
high priest; see Rev. xxi. 19, 20, compared with Ex, 
xxviii, 17), and to exhibit the great features of the 
Church, as adapted to the various forms of spiritual 
receptiveness and felt need in the world, The num 
ber ¢welve was ‘hat of the fulness of the kingdom of 
God (so to speak, of the ideal presbytery),—three, 
the number of the Spirit, multiplied by four, the 
number of the world. Hence twelve was the sym 
bolical number of the world as transformed. 

Viewed in this light, we have the following fun. 
damental types :— 


2. ANDREW, the manly pioneer. JMissions. 
4, Joun, the beloved disciple. Mysticism and 


ideal depth and calmness. 
6. BarrnoLtomew. Perfect sincerity, simplicity 
and devoutness, 
_ 8. Marruzw. Theocratic and ecclesiastical leayn. 
ing. 
10. Jupas Lessrus, Taappeus. Earnestness fur 
the purity of the Church. Pastoral faithfulness, 
discipline. . 
12. Jupas Iscarror. Secular administration 3f 
the Church. Church property.* 


plained the symbolical significance of 7 or 8+-4, anc 
of 12 or 3x4. Seven, being the union of 8 and 4 
is the signature of the relation of God to the world 
or the covenant (the Hebrew word for seven, 32%), 
signifies also an oath, Gen. xxi. 31; xxvi. 83, and the 
verb S2W, to swear, “since seven,” as Gesenius ex: 
plains, “was a sacred number, and oaths were con: 
firmed either by seven victims offered in sacrifice, 
Gen. xxi, 28, or by seven witnesses and pledges”’), 
Seven figures very conspicuously in Scripture from 
the first institution of the sabbath in paradise to the 
seven churches, seven angels, seven Spirits, ete., of 
the Apocalypse. Creuzer observes (Symbolik, vol. 
ii. 161): “The universal sanctity of the number 
seven was fully acknowledged even by the ancients 
in all its bearings.” Twelve, being the product of 3 
and 4, symbolizes, from the twelve patriarchs and 
twelve tribes down to the twelve foundations and 
twelve gates of the heavenly Jerusalem, the indwell- 
ing of God in the human family, or the interpene- 
tration of the world by the Divinity. Ten is the 
number of harmony and completeness, as in the ten 
commandments. 

This whole subject has been very thoroughly dis- 
cussed, with special reference to the Tabernacle 
where the numbers 3, 4, 10, 5, 7, and 12 control the 
whole structure, by Dr. Cnr. W. F. Baur in his able 
and learned work: Die Symbolik des Mosaischen 
Cultus, Heidelberg, 1837, vol. i, p. 128-233, and 
also by H. Kurrz in the Theol. Studien und Kritiker 
for 1844, p. 815-3870. Of English divines FarrBarry 
(Typology of Scriptures, 2d ed., 1854, vol. ii., 87 sq. 
adopts Bahr’s view, as far as the number ten is con 
cerned; Trenon (Zpisiles to the Seven Churches, p 
88-91 of the Am. ed. of 1861); Worpsworta (Com, 
on Matt. x. 2) with regard to 7, 8, and 4; M. Wurrs: 
The Symbolical Numbers of Scripture, Edinb. 1868. 
The work of Dr. M. Manan: Palmoni; or the Nu- 


* (Comp. the delineation of the leadirg apcstles, Peter, 
John, Paul, and James, in Schaff’s History of tee Aposlole 
Church, p. 437 5qq.) 
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merals of Scripture a Proof of Inspiration, New 
York, 1863 (based in great part upon Browne’s Ordo 
Seculorum, but ignoring Bahr), does not discuss, as 
one might infer from the title, the symbolic import 
of Scripture numbers, but more the rélation of num- 
bers to events and the coincidences of periods.— 
P.S. 

4 It is a remarkable fact, that Christ construct- 
ed His apostolate on the basis of natural relationship 
and of mental affinity. Seven of the Apostles were 
brothers: viz., Peter and Andrew; James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee (probably cousins of the Lord; 
see Wieseler, in the Studien u. Kritiken for 1840, p. 
648, and Winer, art. Salome); the sons of Alpheus 
—James the Younger, Judas Lebbeus, and Simon 
Zelotes (the cousins [?] and adoptive brothers of the 
Lord, commonly called His brethren). Then we 
read of the friendship subsisting between Philip and 
Bartholomew; Andrew, John, and Peter. Finally, 
the three last-mentioned Apostles, and perhaps some 
of the others also, had been disciples of John. 

4. The sending forth of the disciples by two and 
two, indicates that none of them by himself was a 
sufficient representative of the fulness of Christ, and 

.that each supplemented the other, both in the way 
of limitation and enlargement. This state of matters 
ceased after the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, when 
the disciples became Apostles in the full sense of the 
term, 

5. We shall speak in another place of the breach 
formed among the Apostles by the apostacy of Judas, 
of the election of Matthias in his place, and of the 
calling of the Apostle Paul. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How the Lord converts His chosen disciples into 
Apostles—How He makes His redeemed fellow- 
workers in His work of redemption.—How the love 
end compassion of Christ branches out, and spreads 
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| over His people and over the world.—What we have 


learned in the school of the Lord must be exhibited 
in our life, activity, and teaching—The call to the 
work of Evangelists: 1. What it implies; 2. how it 
presupposes one great calling; 3. how it includes 
many calls.—The calling of the disciples a bestowal 
of authority upon them by the Lord.—What power 
do you, who profess to hold the apostolic office, dis. 
play: to cast out unclean spirits, and to heal all 
manner of sickness and all manner of disease aniong 
the people?—The apostolic office must appear in 
spiritual power, which, under God, will awaken souls 
to newness of life-——The twelve Apostles as repre- 
senting the great features of the kingdom of God: 1. 
The great features of the destiny of Israel; 2. of the 
fulness in Christ; 8. of the Church; 4. of the king- 
dom of heaven in its perfectness.—The apostolic 
name-a type of the new name which Christians are 
to obtain.—How personal character comes out and 
becomes transformed in the kingdom of God, to thu 
glory of the Father and of Christ.—How all friend. 
ship and relationship should be subservient to the 
kingdom of God.—The calling of fishermen -nd pub- 
licans to the apostolic office an evidence of <he glory 
of Christianity.—Judas, or the dangers of ecclesiasti 
cal office.—Even Judas must, for the time being, be 
acknowledged as an Apostle of the Lord. 

Starke :—Osiander: Let us not attempt to da 
everything ourselves, without assistance —Maju« 
Those who are sent into the Lord’s vineyard must be 
properly furnished for the work.—JBibl. Wurt.: We 
must not be offended at the humble origin and the 
poor appearance of preachers. 

Lisco:—Judas ; or, even the Church of God is not 
absolutely pure-—The Apostles had personally seen 
the Lord, were called directly by Him, accredited their 
witness by miracles, were not bound to ove congrega- 
tion, and preached the word of God without error. 

Heubner :—This mission was at the same time a 
trial of their teaching. 


2. The Mission, the Message, and the promised Support. Cu. X. 5-10. 


to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 


freely ye have received, freely give. 


owmpMosnoon 


These twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded them, saying, Go not into the way 
of the Gentiles,’ and into any [a] city of the Samaritans enter ye not: But go rather 
And as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead,? cast out devils: 
Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass, in 
your purses [girdles]*; Nor scrip [bag] for your journey, neither [nor] two coats, 


neither [nor] shoes,* nor yet staves [a staff]*°: for the workman is worthy of his meat.‘ 


1 Ver. 5.—[Eis é5by éSvav uh améASnte. Ewald: Hin eu Heiden zichet nicht; Lange: Gehet nicht abwarts 
auf die Strasse der Heiden; Campbell, Norton: Go not away to Gentiles; Conant: Go not away to Gentiles (omitting 
the article); the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union: Go not into the way to the Gentiles; 66s eSvav = Heidenweg, Zi. e., way 
$o the heathen.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 8.—The words: vexpobs éyelpete are wanting in Codd. E., F., K., L., M., ete., in many transl., and fathers, and 
hence omitted by Scholz and Tischendorf. But they are supported by the important Codd. B., C., D. [and Cod. Sinait.], 
and old versions, and the omission may be easily explained from the fact that no raising of the dead occurred on this first 
mission. Griesbach and Lachmann {also Alford in the fourth edition] give the words after Sepamevere, (This is the 
proper order of the oldest MSS. including the Cod. Sinait., and hence Lange correctly translates: Heal the sick, raise the 
vead, cleanse the lepers, ete, So also Dr. Conant, and the N, T. of the Am. Bible Union.—P. 8.] 

§ Ver. 9.—[Eis tas (évas; Lange: Gértel (-taschen).] 

4 Ver. 10.—[More literally: sandals, brodjuaTa. But Lange retains the more popular: Schuhe. 

§ Ver, 10.—[Dr. Conant: “The Received Text, after Stephens’ 3d ed. of 1550, has correctl 5d, B8ov in th 

‘ AST OT 4 ? : ” e sing. 
a Nip pes eran tom wicks A to the pushops Bible. King James’ revisers, following the false reading of the pes 
utensian and of Stephe:s’ first and second editions, give the plural: staves ; ‘b i i i ise 
with Mark y.8” Dr Lange adopts the singnlar.— P. §.] : CP Ghod | Gin Say ae gale aces 
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® Ver. 10.—[Lange: Unterhalt, sustenance ; Conant: living, The Greek tpop7 includes al! that is necessary for sup 


port or sustenance of life.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The instruction to the Apostles is contained in 
vers. 5-42. The parallel passages are in the ninth, 
tenth, and twelfth chaps. of Luke. As Matthew 
was an eyewitness, we have sufficient guarantee 
for the accuracy of the instructions as reported by 


Ver. 5. The way of the Gentiles ;—i. ¢., to the 
Gentiles, or into Gentile territory. This with special 
reference to their own condition, and to the circum- 
stance that they were to take the road toward Jeru- 
salem, as appears from the following clause. 

Into any city of the Samaritans.—Samaria 
lay on their way from Galilee to Judea. The Lord 
does not prohibit their passing through Samaria, but 
only their settling for evangelistic purposes, for which 
the time had not yet arrived. This passage, with its 
injunction, not to the Gentiles, nor to the Samaritans, 
but to the Jews, contrasts with the command after 
His resurrection: “Ye shall be witnesses unto Me 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” The Lord 
assigns to the Samaritans a position intermediate be- 
tween the Jews and the Gentiles, which is fully borne 
out by their history. They had greater claim on the 
gospel than the Gentiles, but less than the Jews. 
This seems to imply (what Hengstenberg denies) that 
they were a mixed race, whose religion consisted of 
a combination of Jewish and heathen elements. The 
Samaritans were the descendants of the heathen col- 
onists (Gerlach: Phcenicians and Syrians ?) whom 
Shalmaneser sent into the country after the deporta- 
tion of the Ten Tribes into Assyria (2 Kings xvii. 24), 
and of the remnant of Israelites left behind, with 
whom they intermarried. When the Jews returned 
from the Babylonish captivity, they prevented the 
Samaritans from taking part in rebuilding the tem- 
ple. Accordingly, the latter reared, under Sanballat 
and Manasseh (Neh. xiii. 28), a sanctuary of their 
own, on Mount Gerizim, which was destroyed by 
Hyrcanus, 109 8. c. The place, however, was re- 
garded sacred, and prayer was offered there. The 
Jews treated the Samaritans as heretics (not abso- 
lutely as heathens). Their enmity was, perhaps, 
partly accounted for by the conduct of the Samari- 
tans, who neither consistently espoused the cause of 
Judaism nor that of heathenism. This led to bitter 
hatred and jealousy between these neighboring pop- 
ulations. In later times, the Samaritans continued 
strict Monotheists, cherished the hope of a coming 
Messiah, and adopted the Pentateuch as their author- 
ity in matters of faith. But even then heathen ele- 
ments appeared among them. See Acts viii. 

We must not overlook the difference between 
wy arérAOnre and uh efoéAOnre. The con- 
versation between the Lord and the woman of Sama- 
ria, and His appearance in one of their cities, fully 
prove that this was merely a provisional arrangement 
for the disciples. The Lord Himself generally acted 
on the principle of proceeding from the particular to 
the universal (Matt. xv. 24), since His kingdom had 
first to be founded and established in Jsrael. But 
withal, He ever prosecuted His great object of extend- 
Ing His kingdom to the utmost boundary of the earth. 
This temporary limitation to Israel was, however, the 
sondition necessary for the attainment of this object : 


| Matt. viii. 11, ete. In the case of His lisciples, Ha 


strictly insisted on this methodical procedure: and 
the express prohibition in this instance shows bow 
readily the opposite might have taken place, or, ir 
other words, how deeply they were already imbued 
with the spirit of eatholicity. Accordingly, it is ab. 
surd to urge that this prohibition is incompatible with 
John iv. (Strauss), or with Matt. xxviii. 19 (Gfrérer, 
K6stlin). Heubner: To have sent the disciples to the 
Gentiles and the Samaritans, would have been to close 
the way to the hearts of the Jews. A people had 
first to be gathered among them, for theirs were the 
calling and the promises, During Christ’s brief min- 
istry on earth, there was neither time nor room for 
going beyond the boundaries of Canaan. 

Ver. 8. Raise the dead.—“ The first instance 
in which the dead were raised by apostolic agency, 
occurs in the Book of Acts (ix. 86); but the Seven- 
ty reported on their return, that the evil spirits were 
subject to them, Luke x. 17.” Gerlach. 

Freely ye have received.—This refers boti; 
to their teaching, and to the miraculous help whick 
they were to bring. 

Ver. 9. In your purses, or rather girdles.~- 
The girdle of the upper garment served at the sama 
time as purse. In the Hast, the rich wear pockets 
in their dresses.—Neither gold, nor silver, nor 
brass (copper, small coins; Vulg.: pecunia), A de- 
scending climax, showing that even the least profit 
from their office was prohibited ; butimplying nei- 
ther a vow of poverty nor of mendicancy, in the popish 
sense, They were to introduce the great principle, 
that the messengers of the gospel had claim on daily 
support and free hospitality. 

Ver. 10. The prohibition to provide themselves 
with two under garments, and to bestow care on tra- 
velling shoes and travelling staves, may have been a 
symbolical mode of enjoining that they were rather 
to stay in one place, than to hurry from one to an« 
other,—in general, that they were to be lightly attir. 
ed, and free of care. Perhaps the word 510d fma- 
7 a means travelling shoes in the strict sense, as dis- 
tinguished from gavddéAra. The brddnua Kotrov 
refers to the Roman caleeus. According to Mark, 
they were not to put on two under garments. This 
is merely a stronger expression. But it may be re- 
garded as intended by way of explanation, that in that 
Gospel the messengers of Christ are directed to take 
a staff, and to be shod with sandals. This staff of 
which Mark speaks, is not to be understood as in op- 
position to several staves (hence, perhaps, the read- 
ing $¢Bdous, in several Codd.), but to a larger outfit 
for the journey. Hence the two accounts substantial. 
ly agree. They were not to concern themselves about 
the staff, far less to make a profit of it by their of: 
fice. 

For the workman is worthy of his meat 
[living].—This serves as key to the preceding pas- 
sage. Their maintenance and their office were not te 
be severed. They were to trust to their office for 
their maintenance, and their maintenance was to be 
exclusively for their office (1 Cor. ix. 14; Gal. vi. 6), 
Olshausen rightly calls attention to the difference of 
times expressed in Luke xxii. 35. Among those whe 
were prepared to receive the gospel, they required 
no provision for the future; not so among enemies, 
although in that case also anxious care was to be 
banished (see ver. 19), The laborer is &s0s, wor 
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thy,—indicating his personal value, of which he should 
be conscious with dignity, « ¢, with humility and 
confidence 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


The instructions which the Lord gave to His am- 
bassadors, were, in the first place, intended for their 
first mission. But the terms are so pr -gnant, the di- 
rections so deep in their bearing, and 30 general in 
their application, that they may be taken as the type 
of all the commissions given by Christ to His ser- 
vants. This remark applies, first, to the adm of their 
mission, viz., to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ; 
2, ¢. in the first place, always to those who are 
most willing and prepared to receive the truth, as 
well as to the most needy. Next, as to the negative 
direction about their way, we gather that we are not 
to reverse the Divine order and arrangement in preach- 
ing the gospel,—a rule which Paul invariably fol- 
lowed, Acts xvi. 6, 9. Then, as to their commission. 
They are, (a) to preach: to announce that the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand. (6) To confirm their word, 
—1. by quickening,—healing the sick, and even rais- 
ing the dead; 2. by purifying,—cleanse the lepers, 
cast out devils. The servants of Christ must always 
aim after these two effects in their activity.—Lastly, 
as to their reward. Freely they receive, freely they 
give. And yet there is no need for care, since the 
laborer is worthy of support. The preaching of the 
gospel must never be degraded into an ordinary 
worldly employment; nor, on the other hand, should 
the evangelist be afraid or ashamed to accept of suf- 
ficient support from those to whom he preaches, and 
that according to their own mode of living. We are 
unfit fer building up the kingdom of heaven, or of 
self-sacrificing love, if we approach the work in a 
Bpirit of covetousness or of anxious care, distrusting 
the supplies of the Church. That this freedom from 
care does not exclude necessary provision, as indicat- 
ed by our circumstances and by those of the persons 
around us, nor the careful preservation of such pro- 
vision, appears from the history of the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude. In both these instances 
there was a small provision, and a larger one was 


preserved. Gerlach mentions the cloak of Paul as a. 


case in point, 2 Tim. iv. 13. But this last circum- 
stance also shows how free from all outward care the 
Apostles had been. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ serding forth His messengers : 1. The mes- 
angers; 2. the aim; 3. the way; 4. the message; 


5. the price (freely, in the love of Christ); 6. the 
provision and the support.—The mission of the twelv« 
Apostles, in its continuance to the end of the world 
—Fulfilment of the prediction, ‘“‘ How beautiful upor 
the mountains!” etce., Isa. lii. 7.—How Divine wis 
dom orders the way of Divine love: 1. As need in. 
creases, help enlarges; 2. through limitation to unk 
versality ; 8. from those who are most susceptible, te 
those who are less susceptible; 4, through the quick 
ening of the people of God, to that of the world.— 
True and false separatism, as distinguished from true 
and false universalism, in the spread of the faith — Mis 
sionary zeal must accommodate itself to right order, 
and move in the right direction.—How does the Lord 
indicate the manner in which to carry on His work ? 
1. By His word; 2. by the history of His kingdom; 
3. by His spirit.—The eternal obligation to carry the 
gospel to the Jews, as derived from the injunction te 
go to the lost sheep of the house of Israel—Symol- 
ical meaning of the injunction: 1. To go to the lost; 
2. to the lost sheep; 8. to those on whom the hops 
of the Church rests.—The message of salvation: 1. 
An announcement of the kingdom of heaven by the 
word; 2. an exhibition of the word of God by deeds. 
—How the ambassadors of the Church must prove 
their Divine mission: 1. By healing the sick, not by 
torturing the whole; 2. by raising the dead, not by 
killing the living; 3. by cleansing the lepers (here- 
tics), not by representing as heretics those who are 
pure; 4. by casting out devils, not by setting them 
free.—Freely ye have received, freely give: the fun- 
damental principle for the spread of the kingdom of 
God.—Freedom from care of the messengers of Je- 
sus.—The pilgrims lightly attired, carrying in their 
hearts the treasures of heaven: 1. Outwardly, unbur- 
dened ; 2. inwardly, laden with the greatest riches. 
—tThe laborer is worthy of his hire; or, those wha 
publish the gospel should live by the gospel. 

Starke :—The kingdom of Christ is not earthly, 
nor of this world, but consists of heavenly and spirit- 
ual treasures.—The office of the ministry is not a 
trade.— Quesnel :—What it is to have neither gold 
nor silver in our scrips, but to have them in our 
hearts.—A true minister of the gospel is not hinder 
ed by anything in his mission, but is ever ready 
to go.—Duty of the Church to maintain its minis- 
ters. 

Gerlach :—Disinterestedness one of the great 
characteristics of the servants of Christ.—The grace 
of God is free, even though it be communicated by 
the instrumentality of man. 

Heubner :—Go not whither inclination carries, 
but whither God sends you.—The greed. of Gehazi 
punished.—Ministers must not seek their own ease or 
advancement. 


8. Special Direction of the Aposiles to pious households. Reception and Rejection. Ox. X. 11-15. 


ite 
12. there abide till ye go thence. 
13 
14 
\5 


your peace return to you. 


And into whatsoever city or town ye shall enter, inquire who in it is worthy; and 
And when ye come into a [the, r7v] house, salute it, 
And if the house be worthy, let your peace come upon it: but if it be not worthy, let 
And whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words, 
when ye depart out of that house or city, shake off the dust of your feet. 


Verily J say 


unto you, It shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodora and Gomorrha in the day of 


judgment, than for that city. 


CHAP. X. 11-165. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 11. Inquire who in it is worthy.—A 
still further limitation. They were to go to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, and to inquire who 
among them were worthy, ¢@. e., susceptible, or pious 
Israelites. This question could only be answered ac- 
cording to objective marks, as the Searcher of hearts 
alone knew their state and disposition. 

And there abide.— Continuance in a place, the 
furmation of a centre, so to speak, in opposition to 
transient and broken activity. 

Ver. 12. And when ye come into the house 
—. ¢., the house of him who is worthy (Meyer)—sa- 
lute it—The common Eastern salutation had in this 
instance a twofold meaning ;—1. being an offer of 
spiritual fellowship in the peace which they bring to 
the worthy ; 2. being addressed to the whole house- 
hold, for the sake of the worthy person who was at 
the head of it. 

And if the house be worthy.—Not of your 
salutation (Fritzsche), but of your abiding (Meyer). 
—Let your peace come upon it.—The Lord Him- 
self ratifies by His peace, their salutation of peace. 
—Let your peace return to you ;—~. ¢., it shall 
be taken from that household, and returned to you. 
That household itself shall become poorer, but the 
disciples shall be all the richer and more joyous. But 
the expression also indicates that no further fellow- 
ship should be held with such households, Isa. lv. 11. 

Ver. 14. And whosoever.—The word, whoso- 
ever, refers to persons who were worthy, as being the 
representatives of worthy households and towns. 
The meaning, however, is not, that on the first fail- 
ure they were to avoid a house or a town, but, that 
if they were personally not received, they should 
leave first the household, and then the town. Of 
course, even the first failure would appear ominous, 
as the disciples had previously made the necessary 
inquiries. ‘“ To shake off the dust of the feet,—a sign 
of contempt, as in the case of the heathen. The Jews 
taught, pulverem terre ethnice ex contactu inquinare. 
Lightfoot, Hore, 331. Mishna, Surenhusiusvi. Wet- 
stein, comp. Acts xiii, 21.” Meyer. But the action 
must be regarded rather as symbolical of complete 
cessation of all fellowship, of renunciation of all in- 
fluence, and hence as an announcement of impending 
judgment, but not as a mark of contempt. The ex- 
planations of de Wette—“have nothing to do with 
them,” and of Ewald—“ calmly, as if nothing had 
happened,” fall far short of the import of the pas- 
page. 

Pee 15. The land of Sodom ;—~. e¢., the in- 
tabitants of those doomed cities. The higher the 
spiritual offer rejected, the greater their sin. In So- 
dom, only the weak testimony of Lot had been heard ; 
but to reject the Evangelists, marked the climax of 
guilt (Matt. xi, 20; Luke xii, 47).—Unbelief is a sec- 
ond fall (John iii. 36). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. These directions of the Lord imply a telling 
argument against extreme individualism, and for the 
extension of the gospel blessings over whole house- 
holds. The Lord sends His disciples to worthy heads 
of families, and, through them, to their whole house- 
holds. n account of the worthiness of the head of 
the family, the whole household is generally received 
ito spiritual fellowship, And although there may 


be divisions in the house with reference to Christ 
ver. 35, even these prove that, in itself and in its na 
ture, the family must be regarded as a spiritual unit, 
Nowhere do we meet in such cases with a distinctiox 
of believing and indifferent persons, but only witk 
that of believing and unbelieving ; it is not majors o1 
minors, but friends or foes of Jesus. The latter break 
up the natural unity and fellowship of the famils. 
Thus the proto-evangel was destined for the house nf 
Adam ; the ark contained the household of Noah (al 
though Ham formed one of them); the promise was 
to Abraham and his household ; and circumcision 
was the bond of unity for the house of Israel. Simi- 
larly, the Apostles planted the Church in believing 
Jfamulies (Acts x.; xvi.; 1 Cor. i, 16). The question, 
wheth "= <- try vate +. uaren were baptized or not, 
is comparatively of littke importance. The Anabap 
tist principle overlooks the Divine institution of the 
family, and its import in the Church, the interchange 
between spiritual and natural communion, and the 
idea of extended personality, the germ of the Church, 
which every apostolic household formed (1 Cor. vii, 
14). 

2. First rule : To inquire for those who are wor. 
thy (not to go by haphazard). Second rule: To 
salute a worthy household—to receive them into the 
fellowship of evangelical peace. Promise; comfort, 
Third rule: To break off fellowship, and to announce 
judgment, in case they were not received. Yet not 
rashly. It is said, ‘“ Whosoever shall not receive 
you” (i. ¢., decided rejection), ‘‘ nor hear your words” 
(where this also is decided), then only, etc.—Hence, 
either the baptism of the Spirit or that of fire [of 
judgment]. One of the two must come, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


First object of interest to the messengers of Chrisi 
when entering a city or town.—Apostolical inquiry 
for the best lodgings.—We may learn even from un 
believers who are the pious——Who is worthy of 
Christ’s message of peace ?—How Christ has convert- 
ed the common salutation into an evangekgal mes- 
sage of peace.—“ There abide till ye go thence.”— 
The disciples sent to the family—To salute the 
house, means to receive it into fellowship.—The salu- 
tation of the disciples is the blessing of the Master.— 
The gracious house.—Your peace shallreturn to you: 
1. Unbelievers will not keep it; 2. it will be added 
to the believing messengers: they shall not be cast 
down, but encouraged.—To shake off the dust of the 
feet, as the expression of solemn separation: 1. An 
expression of calmness, of freedom, and of purity ; 2. 
of being innocent of the judgment which shall befall 
the unbelievers; 8. of the cessation of fellowship ; 4. 
the last sermon, a threatening of judgment.—The re- 
jection of the gospel: the judgment.—Solemn im- 
port of hours and days of grace.—Different degrees 
of guilt and of judgment. 

Starke :— Quesnel : Ministers should love to take 
up their abode with pious people—Majus: The 
treasures of the gospel must not be forced upyn peo 
ple.—Osiander : Contempt of the gospel destroy 
realms and countries, and plunges them into ever 
lasting misery. 

Tasco :—They were to remain satisfied with the 
house in which they were, and not to leave it merely 
for the sake of more ease and comfort in another.— 
They were not to intrude themselves. 

Gerlach :—Your peace will return to you: a com 
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fort for the laborers in the vineyard.—Dust off the 
feet. Luther: Ye shall take nothing at all from 
them, that they may know that you had sought not 
your own advantage, but their salvation. 

Heubner :—God has His children in every place. 


—We must seek them out.—Pious people soon find 
out each other.—Ministers must appeal to the sym 
pathies of those who are susceptible.-—Christ regards 
the rejection of His disciples as that of His own word 
and person. 


4, Trials waiting the Messengers of Jesus. 


16 


17 serpents, and harmless [simple]* as doves. 


“ Among wolves.” Cx. X. 16-18. 


Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: be ye therefore wise a8 


But beware of men: for they will deliver 


you up to the councils [ovédpia, spiritual tribunals], and they will scourge you in their 
18 synagogues [as supposed heretics]; And ye shall be brought before governors and kings 
[secular tribunals|® for my sake, for a testimony [paprvptov] against [to] them and the 


Gentiles [avrots Kal Tots Oveow |. 


1 Ver. 16.—[ Axépaiot, etym. (from Kepdvyut and a privativum) wnmiwed, simple, pure. So Meyer after the Etym 


Mag.: 6 wy Kexpamévos Kakots, GAA’ GmAods Kal dmolKiAos. 


Comp. Rom. xvi. 19; Phil. ii. 15. Lange: ohne Falsch, 


ana in parenthesis, argos, rein. Bengel, however, im loc., explains axépasol, “ sine cornu, ungula, dente, aculeo: inpoxti 


active, atque adeo etiam passive.”—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 18.—[The proper order after the Greek, as observed in Lange’s German version, would require this changa 
“But also before governors aud kings shall ye be brought,” Kal em) jyeudvas 5€ Kal Baotrels axdhoecde.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 16. Behold, Isend you forth.—Wenote the 
gradation by which Christ prepares His disciples for 
persecution. 1. They were not to expect enrichment, 
but to obtain subsistence; 2. they were to expect re- 
jection; they were to anticipate that even terrible 
persecutions would befall them. This, however, only 
after He had announced the judgment impending over 
unbelievers. ‘Behold, I send you.” The Lord rap- 
idly passes to the painful experience awaiting them. 
“The emphasis rests on éyé: I am He who sends 
you into such dangerous circumstances.” Meyer. 
But the expression also implies the gracious protec- 
tion which would attend them (Theophylact, Beza, 
Bengel). 

In the midst of wolves: év néow, noteis, 
indo, etc.*—The disciples are not sent to the wolves 
as such, but in the midst of wolves, in order to seek 
out those who would receive the kingdom. The meek- 
est and most defenceless messengers of peace are 
commissioned to execute their work among the most 
furious, powerful, and, as it would appear to man, 
unconquerable opponents of the truth. Even at this 
early stage, Christ opens to their view the sufferings 
which awaited them as Apostles, that so they might 
courageously, and yet carefully, go forth into the 
world. Sheep in the midst of wolves are to all hu- 
man appearance wholly lost ;—what, then, were they 
todo? The wolves here signify not only cunning, 
but also malignant disposition and hatred of truth and 
of Christ; for it is the favorite chase of wolves to 
break into a herd of sheep. But here the old story 

reversed: a few sheep invade the territory of 
wolves, 

In the midst of these wolves, the sheep were, so to 


* [So also Bengel, Gnomon in loc. : “év wérw, in me- 
di: non in medium, Tam estis inter lupos.” Maldonatus, 
on the contrary, confounds the two prepositions here: ‘Jn 
nedium, év pro eis, sicut Hebraice 2 pro ch Spa 
=P. 8.) : é a 


speak, to become transformed into serpents and doves ; 
2. €., to deport themselves with the wisdom of ser- 
pents, and the simplicity or harmlessness of doves. 
Tn virtue of the former quality, they would be able 
to avoid persecution without incurring guilt; in vir- 
tue of the latter, to encounter persecution without 
compromising their principles. These qualities are 
opposed to each other; they never occur combined 
in nature, nor in the natural disposition of man. But 
the Spirit of Christ combines in higher unity these 
natural antagonisms. The serpent slips innumerable 
times from the hand of the pursuer, and the dove does 
not settle in any unclean place,—it approaches him 
who is gentle, and will never do harm to the persecu- 
tor; its safety lies in flying upward. Lastly, the dove 
is a symbol of the soul rising in prayer and faith, 
and ultimately rising above death and the grave.* 

Ver. 17. But beware of men.—In order to oc- 
cupy a right position with reference to persecutors, 
you must beware of men generally, whose weakness 
frequently degenerates into treachery.—The coun- 
cils, or Sanhedrim, were the spiritual judicatories 
connected with the synagogues of the country, where 
the sentence of scourging pronounced upon heretics 
was executed. (Comp. Winer [and W. Smith], sub 
Synagogues.) 

Ver. 18. But also before governors and 
kings.—A gradation. They are to be brought not 
only before spiritual, but also before secular judges, 
as if they were common criminals. The jyeudrves, 
governors, were the provincial authorities, consisting 
of the Propréetors, the Proconsuls, and the Procura- 
tors. The term kings embraces the rulers of Pales- 
tine, of other countries, and of the Roman Empire, 
In short, the passage applies to all civil magistratea 
and rulers. 

For a testimony.—These trials will result in 


* (Wordsworth, quoting from Hilary and Jerome: “It ig 
said that the serpent shows his wisdom in guardiag his head 
whatever other part of his body is struck. So .et us be 
ready to sacrifice pi ern but our faith; or, let us gua, 
our head, Christ.” The innocence of the dove, says Jc rorne 
is shown in likeness to the Holy Ghost.—P. 8.] 


- CHAP. X. 19, 20. 


— A ——_ eee 


testimcmy of the Lord, their martyrdom being the 
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3. What Christ here predicted to His disciples 


highest spiritual confirmation of the Gospel both to | (including Judas), He Himself first experienced. 


the Jews and to the Gentiles. Such was the final ob- 
ject of these persecutions, applying, as Meyer right- 
fy suggests, to their testimony both before secular and 
spiritual judges. We also agree with Him in referring 
the word avrots to the Jews, and not the govern- 
ors and kings, whe were themselves the Gentiles. Ac- 
sordingly, we have the following succession—first, mar- 
tyrdom to the Jews, then to the Gentiles, The Jews 
are here the representatives of all the later sufferings 
of the Christians, as, indeed, the Judaizing spirit in 
the Middle Ages was the real cause of the persecu- 
tions of believers during that period. Meyer rejects 
che explanation eis €Aeyxov avtayv, proposed by Chry- 
sostom. But we must bear in mind that the ereyxos 
3 the effect of the uapripiov,—to the one, to repent- 
ance; and to the others, who hardened themselves, 
to judgment. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The Lord here sets before us the essential 
characteristics of true martyrdom, by which we may 
judge every martyrdom which has taken place. One 
inference at least is plain, viz., that martyrdom can- 
not be avoided by any exercise of wisdom or caution. 
Such, then, is the certain prospect opened to faithful 
witnesses. But the object of their sufferings is cor- 
respondingly glorious. Their martyrdom was to serve 
to Jews and Gentiles as the final confirmation of the 
gospel, and hence to manifest its highest effects. 

2. The Sanhedrims, or spiritual tribunals, wheth- 
er composed of great or of small hierarchs, have al- 
ways been in the van in the persecution of evangel- 
ists. (The theologians of Jena, in 1561, were wont 
to say of the Lutheran consistories, that in Rome 
there was only one Pope, but in Weimar, nine!) 
Then come the synagogues, or the historical religious 
associations. At last, the act of real treason ensues, 
when spiritual matters are handed over to secular 
judges (according to the hypocritical principle: ec- 
clesia non sitit sanguinem), and governors and kings, 
incited by a furious rabble, become persecutors of 
the truth. What then? Beware of men: of men 
in their inhuman human passions, 


5. Care about their Defence. 
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4, A life-picture of fanaticism in the people. Ver 
21 follows a life-picture of fanaticism in the fam 
ily. 
HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ sends His witnesses as sheep in the midst 
of wolves: 1. Apparent hopelessness of the mission 
(sheep, wolves); 2. the miraculous deliverance (like 
serpents, like doves).—How the councils of the Jewa 
and the scourging in the synagogues were re-enacted 
in the Middle Ages (the Inquisition, torture, Cru- 
sades).—Martyrdom, as predicted by the Lord: 1. 
Its development; 2. its certainty; 38. its glorious 
aim.—The contrast between martyrdom and fanati- 
cism.—All fanaticism is unchristian, and becomes at 
last antichristian, even where it professes to defend 
the cause of Christ. 

Starke :—The cross, not outward prosperity, the 
sign of the true Church.— Gerhard : Sit sexpentinus 
oculus in corde columbino.—Even to this day, the 
witnesses of Christ are charged with sedition and 
heresy.— Quesnel : A minister must not be afraid to 
tell the truth even to kings.*—-What comfort in per- 
secutions, that we suffer for Christ’s sake! 

Gossner :—Patience under persecution for Christ’s 
sake is the greatest mark of true discipleship, great- 
er even than miracles. It is itself the greatest mir- 
acle. -The devil may imitate miracles, but he cannot 
inspire patience. 

Heubner :—In a certain sense, this applies to all 
Christians : they are in this world as sheep in the 
midst of wolves.—The people of God ever cherisk 
kindly, trustful, and affectionate feelings; but are 
met on every side by malice.—Christians who are 
innocently condemned by worldly tribunals, may feel 
themselves infinitely superior to them ; time shall be, 
when they will be the judges of their accusers.— God 
often so disposes it, that preachers of rightcousness, 
who otherwise would not have access to princes, should 
be brought before them in bonds. 


* (Quesnel adds what Starke and Lange omit: “but with 
abundance of prudence (with the wisdom of the serpent). 
He who fiatters them, makes himself an accomplice of their 
sins.”—P. 8.] 


Cu. X. 19, 20. 


But when they deliver you up,’ take no [anxious]* thought how or what ye shall 


speak: for® it shall be given you in that same hour [in that hour] what ye shall speak. 
20 For it is not. ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you. 


1 Ver. 19.—[Dr. Lange reads with Codd. B., E., Sinait., etc, and Lachmann map ada@otv, tradiderint, instead cf 


mapadidac.v, tradent.—P. 8.] 
9 Ver. 19.—[M) wepiuvnonre. 


Comp. the exegetical note on chap. vi. 25, p. 183, and the remark of MALDonatus én 


loc. : “ Non omnem precedentem meditationem vetat ; sed eam quae difidentiam divine providentia et ovis hubeat, 


quegue nimio metw ac sollicitudine liberam Evangelit predicutionem impediat.” 
Non cmiis preparatio ex eo nobis prohibetur, 1 Tim. iv. 15; coll, 


eurd sit. 


Beneer: * Una, non cur wvadi, 
me, xxi, 14; 1 Cor. xiv. 26.”"—P. 8.] 


8 Ver. 19.—Some Codd., D., L., al., omit the words from SodjceT aL to AaAnoeTe, probably misled by the similarity 


sound with the preceding. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 19. How or what.—The form and the sub- 
siance: 7@s 2 7/.—We might have expected that 


the latter would have been first mentioned ; but, in 
planning an address, the first cure is always about 
the form. [Bengel: “Ubi ro quid obtigit. 7> quo 
modo non deest. .. Spiritus non loquitur sine ver 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


——$ 


pis. Dabo vobis os et sapientiam, Luc. xxi, 15.”— 
Eas: 

ve 20, [It is not ye that speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father, etc.—An indirect argu- 
ment for the inspiration of the apostolic writings. 
For if the Holy Spirit suggested their oral testimony 
of Christ, He filled them still more in the act of writ- 
ing, since books are permanent, and can be read by 
all. Comp. John xv. 26, 27.—Your Father.—It 
is remarkable that our Lord never says our Father, 
except in the Lord’s Prayer, which He taught His 
disciples, but My Father, or your Father; for He is 
the eterna] and only begotten Son of the Father, we 
are childrea by adoption through faith in Him.— 
lish 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. In captivity, a person would naturally feel anx- 
ious how to defend himself, especially if he were to 
appear before the great, the learned, or the powerful 
of this world. The desire to speak well would be all 
the stronger, that they were deeply conscious of their 
innocence, and hence felt’ no concern on that point. 
But Christ knew better than any other how studied 
eloquence restrains and obstructs, perhaps even sup- 
presses, the warm outgushings of the heart; how 
anxiety to hit upon the right word may suppress the 
faith from which alone that right word can flow; and 
how deep spiritual life quickens and calls into being 
appropriate exercises of the mind, so that, in every 
situation of life, we shall find both the right thought 
and the right word. Compare the speech of Paul 
against Tertullus in Acts xxiv. 

2. It shall be given you. This is further explain- 
ed by, “for it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of 
your Father.” The contrast is absolute, and so is 
the doctrine of inspiration which results from it. All 
personal anxiety must disappear in the anticipation 
of the Spirit of the Father, who overrules all the 
events of life, and can not only fill His people with 
joy and peace, but elevate them to moral heroism. 
But when we say that all self and self-secking are 
completely to cease, we do not mean that our intellec- 
tual faculties are to be overpowered and bound by a 
foreign influence (as in Montanism), but only that 
they are to be set free from all lower motives, and to 
be spiritually raised and quickened. Hence the in- 
spiration promised will be of a moral rather than of 
a psychical character. For the removal of all self- 
ishness and self-seeking implies, at the same time, 


the full development of the deepest spiritual motives 
and views. The Lord presents these future evensta 
as immediately impending, because the conduct cf 
the disciples, when imprisoned, depends on their gen- 
eral relationship to the Father, which had alreadx 
commenced at that time. Comp. Calvin’s reply to the 
confessors of the gospel imprisoned at Paris, in Hn- 
ry’s Calvin, i. 467. 

8. The inference of the inspiration of Scripture, 
derived from this and similar passages, is quite legit- 
imate. Only, that the great point in inspiration is the 
zi, to which the és is quite subordinate. ence, in 
the promise given, we read only of the ri, not of the 
mas. Similarly, the promise is simply d00jcerm lh 
AuAhoete, NOt Aadfonte. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The prohibition of carefulness about answering 
before councils, in its relation to the general prohibi- 
tion of carefulness, Matt. vi. 34.—Carefulness may re- 
appear, even in the Christian life, in the guise of 
piety, or in that of official zeal.—Take no thought for 
the how and the what, and the what shall supply the 
how.—Carefulness about rhetorical ornaments,* in 
its dangers: 1. It springs from anxiety, and rzstrains 
the spiritual life; 2. it manifests itself by excitement 
and excess, and adulterates the spiritual life; 8, it 
leads to weariness or self-seeking, and destroys the 
spiritual life.—The putting aside of every false prep- 
aration, as giving place to true preparation: prayer, 
meditation, and inward conflict (oratio, meditatio, ten- 
tatio). For it is not you, etc. 1. An instruction as 
to the inspiration of the word by the Spirit of God; 
2. an admonition not to put in our own word; 3. a 
promise that the Lord will speak by us—When the 
orator has wholly disappeared, the True Orator shall 
appear. 

Heubner :—Consciousness of innocence, and of 
the goodness of the cause in which we are engaged, 
is the best defenve.—A Christian will leave his de- 
fence to God.— A Christian must not shape his own 
course, but leave himself to the guidance of God ; 
there should always be quietness and Sabbath-rest in 
his soul.—The Holy Ghost the Comforter of the sim: 
ple.—Proper sermons are they which are given by 
the Holy Ghost, not those which are artificially con 
structed. 


*{In German: Geétstliche Schénrednerei, for which 
know no English equivalent.—P, 8.] 


6. Severity of the impending Persecution, to the eatent of breaking the bonds of Natural Relationship. 


Great 


ness of the Persecution, its measure, and glorious end. Cun, X. 21, 22. 


21 


And the brother shall deliver up the brother to death, and the father the child:! 


and the children shall rise up against their parents,* and cause them to be put to death, 
22 And ye shall be hated of [by] all men* for my name’s sake: but he that endureth ¢ 


the end shall be saved. 


1 Yer. 21.—[Dr. Conant omits the art. as in Greek, and renders:\“ And brother will (for shall) deliver up brother te 
death, and father child.” But the latter clause shows that it will not doin English. The N. T. of the Am. Bible Uniog 
has restored the article before every noun. Lange also gives the art.—P. S.] 

j 3 Ver. 21.—[Here where the plural is used, it is better to omit the art.: children will rise wp against parente 
sémva em) yoveis. So Conant, N. T. of the A. B, U., Lange (Kinder gegen Eltern).—P. 8.) 
* Ver. 22 —[The interpolated men of the ©. V. is quite unnecessary.—P. 8.] 


CHAP, X. 23 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 21. Willrise up, étavactioovrTat.— 
The verb means insurrection in the strictest sense,— 
heing in this case equally directed against parental 
authority and the Spirit of Christ. This inward re- 
bellion Jeads to the corresponding outward sin of 
parricide, either by delivering up parents to the ma- 
gistrates, or by inciting fanatical vengeance. Again, 
the brother and the father show their hatred to their 
brother or child by the mwapadidéva1, or delivering 
them up to death—a term which also implies treason 
and vileness. 

Ver. 22. Ye shall be hated by all.—This 
strong expression (though without the article) indi- 
cates the generality of the hatred toward Christ. It 
will spread over the world like an infectious fever, or 
a pestilence, and furnish the material with which, on 
any given occasion, the fire of persecution may be lit 
up. 

For My name’s sake ;—i. ¢., purely on account 
of their Christian profession, and not on account of 
the personal blemishes and errors which may mingle 
with it. 

But he that endureth—viz., faithful to his pro- 
fession—to the end.—To the individual, the end is 
martyrdom by death, or else deliverance; to the 
Church as a whole, the end is the complete victory 
of its distinctive confession of Christ over the hatred 
of the world. In both these respects sufferings shall 
have anend. There are different interpretations of 
the expression eis 7 ¢Aos (the end of these suffer- 

.mgs; of life; the destruction of Jerusalem, etc.).* 
—Shall be saved.—Here ery emphatically, abso- 
lutely cw @4c0¢7a1. The end of this way is salva- 
tion (Luke xxi. 19), while every side-path leads to 
destruction. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Christianity is based on a new spiritual relation- 
ship, and its effects—of love or of hatred—are much 
stronger and wider than the natural bonds which con- 
nect human society. Hence hatred of the gospel as- 
sumes a demoniac shape, and wickedly dissolves all 
the sacred bonds of nature. But even this fear- 
ful outburst must not shake the confidence of believ- 


* (“Enduring to the end” is the proper evidence of the 
reality and solidity of the Christian profession, ‘“ drawing 
back unto perdition” exposes the want of foundation. It 
often occurs in connection with similar warnings, Matt. xxiv. 
13 (he that shall endure unto the end); 1 Cor. i. 8 (confirm 
you unto the end); Hebr. iii. 6 (firm unto the end); iii. 14 
steadfast unto the end); vi. 11; x. 23, 26-29; Rev. ii. 26 
who keepeth my works unto the end), The phrase has 
therefore obviously a universal applicability to all believers, 
and to the end of individual life (réAos = jinis vite) But 
this does not exclude a special reference to great future 


1d. 
ers in the holy Name whicn they profess. It only 
serves to convince them of the deyth of human con 
ruption. In the name of Christ they shall ultimately 
succeed in transforming the natural bonds which con 
nect man to man, and by the love of Christ shall ther 
overcome the hatred of the world. Not that Che 
tianity itself endangers the bonds of natural relation. 
ship, but that it becomes the innocent occasion of 
such hatred. But here also the name of Christ shall 
prevail, and a higher bond of unity shall bind togeth- 
er His own. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Hatred of Christ is necessarily murderous m its 
character,—1. because Christ is life; 2. because sin 
is real death.—The two great forms in which hatred 
of Christ appears, are betrayal and rebellion.—Pro- 
fession of Christ revealing the deep ruin of the world, 
as apparent in the hatred of Jesus and His people. 
—The hatred and persecution of the gosnel an evi- 
dence of its power and loftiness.—Fauaticism i. its 
relation to faith : 1. It dissolves all the bonds of life 
and of love, but imputes the blame of it to faith, 2, 
it leads a man to acts of betrayal, of rebellion, and 
of murder, while he imagines that he is offering ser- 
vices acceptable to God; 8. it institutes a community 
of hatred in opposition to the comsnunity of love, and 
mistakes the fire of hell for a sacred flame of hea- 
ven; 4. it appears in the guise of religion, but for 
the purpose of banishing Christ and His religion from 
the earth.—Final preservation of all things in Christ, 
despite the enmity of the world. 1. The family and 
friendship shall be preserved, though dissolved in va- 
rious ways; 2. humanity, despite its enmity; 3. our 
own life, although we surrender it—‘ But he that 
endureth to the end shall be saved.” —Faithfulness to 
the Lord the condition of safety. 

Starke :—There is no hatred in the wtzld so great 
as that against Christ and His members.—The world 
imputes every evil to Christians, although itself is the 
sole cause of it—God has put enmity between the 
seed of the woman and the seed of the serpent. 

Jisco :—In measure as these sufferings are pain- 
ful, the reward is glorious. 1. The sufferings: a. 
persecution by our nearest relatives ; 6. general ha 
tred, 2. The reward: deliverance, blessedness. 

Heubner :—It is evidence of the highest love ta 
renounce love for the sake of Christ. 


epochs in a prophetical discourse like this (comp. ver. 23) 
Hence TéAos may be referred direetly to the destruction of 
Jerusalem (comp. ver, 23 and xxiv. 13), and indirectly to the 
final judgment which was foreshadowed and typified by the 
former. So ow@fjoeTat, likewise, was literally fulfilled in 
the timely escape of the Christians from the doomed city by 
Divine admonition, and will be absolutely fulfilled in tha 
everlasting salvation. Compare the prophetic discourses of 
the Saviour in ch, xxiv and Commentary.—P. 8.] 


¥. Flight in Persecution, the means of spreading Christianity. First warning and comfort. Cu. X. 25 


23 


But when they persecute you in this city, flee ye into another [the other, eis rip 


aAnv] * for verily I say unto you, Ye shall not bave gone over the cities of Israel, tu 
the Son of man be come [shall have come]. 


LV2 


THE GOSPEL ACUURDING TO MATTHEW 


i 


) Ver. 23.—Griesbach with many Codd. minuse.: eis Thy érépay, Kav ex TatTns SidKwow buds, detryeTe €.5 1 


&AAnv. A later amplification, [Lachmann reads: eis T7v 
ets, Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth read simply: eis Ti 


éz épay, and puts the words from Kav to 4AAny in brack 
&AAnY. The Cod. Sinait.: €rTépav. The def. art. be 


fore %AAny or Erépay denotes the next city in order which had not yet been visited, and shows tuat there will be always 


some other city to fly to.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 23. For verily, auyv yap.—The yap | 
here is of the greatest importance. The flight of an 
Apostle from a city where general persecution had 
arisen, was in reality not flight, but removal to a | 
larger sphere of usefulness. This duty may be de- | 
duced from the fundamental principle formerly en- 
joined, of turning away from those who were hard- 
ened, and addressing themselves more and more to 
those who were impressible.—‘‘ Shake off the dust 
of your feet.” But, on the other hand, this alone 
must be the motive for their flight. Subordinate con- 
siderations (such as employment, home, etc.) must 
not retain, nor fear of suffering drive them away. 
Their flight must be determined by concern for the 
best means of spreading the name of Christ, that so 
the natural instinct of self-preservation may be trans- 
formed into a spiritual principle. 

Ye shall not have gone over, ended, finished, 
completed, nt) wh Te A€oHTE.—Scarcely equivalent 
to, ‘ Ye shall not have been in all the cities.” Mey- 
er.—“ To bring them to Christian perfection.” Maldo- 
natus, Hoffmann, etc. The expression implies an 
active finishing of their mission. Hence the interpre- 
tation of Meyer is too narrow ; that of Maldonatus, 
too wide. The meaning is: ye shall have abundant 
room for your labors. 

Shall have come, A @7.—1. Until the victory 
of the cause of Christ cies ac aay, 2. to 


} 


the destruction of Jerusalem (Michaelis, etc.); 3. to 
the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit (Calvin and others) ; 
4, till help shall have been afforded by the Son of 
Man (Chrysostom); 5. till the second coming of 
Christ (Meyer). But the commentators forget that 
the Apostles only preceded Christ, and that this pas- 
sage refers in the first place to that particular mis- 
sion. Hence we explain it : till the Son of Man shall 
overtake you. (So also Heubner.) The expression 
is, however, also symbolical, and applies to the 
Church generally. In this sense, it points forward to 
the second coming of Christ; including at the same 
time the idea, that their apostolic labors in Judea 
would be cut short by the judgment impending upon 
Jerusalem, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Having set before the disciples the sufferings 
and dangers of their work, the Lord now encourages 
and comforts them. The verse under consideration 
arnishes the first consolation. Their sufferings would 
pe diminished from the higher obligation incumbent 
on them to spread the gospel, whereby flight became 

sacred duty. 

2. “But what constitutes their highest comfort 

this respect, is the promise, that the witnesses of 
Christ shall always find new spheres of labor, and 
that the Lord shall ever follow them, both with the 
baptism of the Spirit and of grace, and with that of 
fire and of judgment.” The fundamental idea of 
this statement, so far as the kingdom of heaven is 
concerned, is, that the work of Christ shall not be 


completed by quiet and calm progress, until the lasi 


| place and the last individual shall have been convert- 


ed, but by great contests between light and darkness, 
and amid great catastrophes which shall usher in the 
judgment. 

3. If it be asked, how this direction can be recon- 
ciled with the journey of Jesus to Jerusalem, where, 
as He knew, death awaited Him ; we reply, that Christ 


| left Galilee, where, from the hostility of the Jewish 


priesthood, every door was shut against Him, and 


| went to Jerusalem, where a multitude was prepared 


to receive Him. In His care for the people, the Mes- 
siah readily enccuntered every danger, which, indeed, 
required to be met in the accomplishment of His 
work. He went to keep the feast at Jerusalem, in 
order to seek the lost sheep of the house of Israel in 
the midst of wolves. This may serve to furnish a 
rue anda precedent for our conduct under persecu- 
tion. If we are bound by promise, by duty, by our 
ministry, or by the prospect of carrying out our call. 
ing, we must not flee from danger, nay, if necessary, 
go to meet it. But if these very motives point be- 
yond the reach of danger, it is our duty to flee. To 
labor, is the object ; to suffer, only the means toward 
it. It was an error of the Montanists to regard the 
obligation to suffer as paramount to that of working. 
Thus Tertullian (De fuga in persecutione) disapproved 
of flight under any circumstances, and regarded this 
commandment only local and temporary. In this re- 
spect, however, the Apostle Paul, and, at later pe- 
riods, St. Athanasius (Apologia pro fuga sua), Lu- 
ther (on the Wartburg), and Calvin [who fled twice 
from France, and was once expelled from Geneva], 
may serve as our models. 

[Flight in persecution, from selfish regard to per- 
sonal safety and comfort, is an act of cowardice and 
sin; but flight from conscientious conviction of duty 
to God and to the Church, is right, and commanded 
by Christ, and sanctioned by the conduct of the Apos- 
tles and martyrs (as Polycarp and Cyprian). The 
ancient Church rejected the fanatical and Montanisi\ie¢ 
view of Tertullian, which condemned the flight in pe- 
secution without qualification. Augustine says, 
minister may flee if his flock is scattered by flight, o 
if he can do more good by fleeing than by remaining 
(quandocumque plus fugiendo quam manendo juvare 
potest). Chrysostom thinks, we may flee, provided 
we do not thereby deny Christ, or endanger the faith ; 
otherwise, we must risk our life for the sheep, which 
the hireling will not do. Matponatus ad loc. : “Cum 
Evangelium ipsum, propter quod fugiendum non est, 
postulat ut fugiamus, fugiendum est. Tune fugere 
non metus, sed pietas: non fugere non fortitudo, sed 
pertinacia est. Hac de causa D, Paulum fugisse legis 
mus. Major gloria De e Ecclesie utilitas regula 
nobis esse debet ; cum aut utraque, aut alterutra ut 
Sugiamus a nobis exigit, non fugere peccatum est.” 
WorpswortH on gevyere, ver. 23: “It was a 
question discussed in early times, whether fuga in 
persecutione was under any circumstances allowable. 
Tertullian (De fuga in persecutione) argues that out 
Lord’s permission was only temporary; but this is 
contravened by St. Jerome (Catal. Script. in Tertul- 
lian). See also Gregory Nazian. (Orat. a. in Julian.), 
and the excellent directions on the subject in St. Atha 


CHAP. X. 24, 25. 


193 


nasius (Apol. de fuga sua, p. 258-266; ep. a La- 
pide). The answer seems to be given in our Lord’s 
words: ‘The hireling fleeth because he is a hireling, 
and careth not for the sheep’ (John x. 13), ‘The 
good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep’ (John 
x. 11). If a person has a flock committed to his care, 
and that flock will be scattered or torn by wolves, if 
he flies, then he must not fly.”—Comp. Matt. xxiv. 
15-20; Phil. i. 20-25; 2 Tim. iv, 6-8; Acts viii. 1; 
ix. 25 ; xiv. 6; xv. 88; 2 Cor. xi, 33 and Schaff’s 
History of the Christian Church, vol. i, p. 179.— 
BSS]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTIOAL 


In how far flight in persecution is not only law- 
ful, but duty.—When a Christian has to flee with his 
Master, he may likewise flee by himself.—Holy flight: 
1. Its motive; 2. its conduct; 3. its aim.—All Chris- 


tianity a flight, to the end of the world: 1. From city 
to city; 2. from country to country; 8. from world 
to world (from the old to the new).—Flight an act of 
faith: 1. An act of wisdom; 2.-an act of sparing 
love; 8. an act of faithfulness; 4. an act of enduring 
hope.—The flight of the Church, its spread.—The 
flight of the fearful and that of the courageous.— 
When the disciples are expelled from a place, they 
are succeeded by the judgments of the Lord.—The 
witnesses of Christ shall never want new spheres of 
usefulness, if they leave at the right time suck as 
have been closed to their labors—Whether to stay 
or to go, must in every instance be learned from the 
Lord.—Whithersoever we go with-the gospel, Christ 
will follow us.—The laborers of Christ shall neith- 
er want a field nor a blessing, till the Lord comes 
[Similarly Wordsworth: the missionary work of the 
Charch will not cease till the second coming of Christ, 
Comp. Matt. xxiv. 14.—P. 8.] 


8. Christ has suffered Persecution before His disciples, and they only suffer along with Him, Seconda 
warning and comfort. Cu. X. 24, 25. 


24 


25 It is enough for the disciple that he be as his master, and the servant as his lord, 


The [A] disciple is not above fis [the] master, nor the [a] servant above his lord. 


If 


they have called [surnamed]! the master of the house Beelzebub [Beelzebul],* aow 
much more shall they call* them of his household? 


1 Ver, 25.—E m exdAecer, B., C., |Cod. Sinait.] Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford, Wordsworth. Meyer regards the 


éxddecey of the Elzevir text as an arbitrary substitution of the more usual verb.—] 
2 Ver. 25—[BeeA(eBova is the true reading, adopted by Tischendorf, Lachmann, Meyer, Alferd, Wordsworth, Conant, 


Lange. The E. V. notes it in the margin. 
3 Ver. 25.—[This interpolation is unnecessary.—] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 24, The disciple is not, etc.—A proverb. 
See the corresponding passages in rabbinical writ- 
ings in Schottgen. 

Ver. 25. This is enough for the disciple, in 
order that (iva) he may be (treated), etc. ; 2. ¢., the 
subovdination of the disciple to his teacher implies 
that he must share his fate. The same remark applies 
to the servant in reference to his lord. So Meyer, 
against the common explanation of the word wa in 
this passage. 

BeeA Ce BovrA.—The Syrian Codd., the Itala, 
the Vulgate, and the Latin Fathers have Beelzebud. 
This, then, may be regarded as the first explanation 
of the term—as equivalent to 2931 592 (2 Kingsi. 
2), the fly-god. The second explanation is furnished 
by Winer as follows: “‘ By a Jewish pun, this name 
was, by the change of a letter, converted into D121 bya 
(532, Chaldee), é. ¢, dominus stercoris, lord of dung, 
in a manner analogous to that in which Svyéu was 
turned into Suxdp. It is very ng tural that the later 
Jews, in their burning hatred of heathenism, trans- 
ferred the name of a celebrated 1ol in their neigh- 
borhood on Satan.” Accordingiy, Lightfoot, Bux- 
torf, and most modern crities explain it as the name 
of Satan, being the prince of all impurity. A third 
tnteroretation renders 5431 by habitation, and Beel- 


13 


Comp. Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 


zebul by dominus domicilii. This means,—a,. ac- 
cording to Gusset, Michaelis, and Meyer: lord of the 
kingdom of darkness, where the evil spirits dwell; 
b. according to Paulus: lord of Tartarus ; ¢. accord- 
ing to Jahn : prince of the power of the air (Eph. ii. 
2); according to Movers : Saturn as holding a castle 
in the seventh heayen.—With reference to the first 
interpretation, it is enough to say, that most of the 
readings are opposed to the form Beelzebub. It is 
evidently an exegetical explanation of the name Beel- 
zebul from Beelzebub, the god of the Philistines, to 
whom the chasing away of flies was imputed.— 
Against the second explanation it is urged, that the 
word for mud or dirt is 531, not 431. Winer, 
indeed, suggests that uncommon forms are occasion- 
ally used in a play upon words, Still, they must 
have some warrant in the use of the language. Be- 
sides, Meyer rightly calls attention to the fact, that 
the word BeeA(eBodA bears reference to the expres- 
sion oi#05¢omr6775, which Christ had here chosen. 
Hence, “lord of the habitation.” * Perhaps, then, 
this designation of Satan may refer to the habitation 
of demons in the possessed. The parallel passage in 
Matt. xii, where the Pharisees say (ver. 24): “This 
fellow doth not cast out devils but by Beelzebul, the 
prince of the devils,” seems in favor of this view 


* [For this reason Alford, also, adopts Meyer’s dertvation 
while Wordsworth adheres to Winer’s interpretation: d@omd& 
nus s*ercoris,—P, 8.) 
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The Lord Himself afterward characterizes the rule of | 
the demons over the possessed under the biblical ex- | 


pression of “‘ dwellers in a house” (vers. 25, 29; and 
especially ver. 45, “They enter in and dwell there’’). 
If this be the correct interpretation of the term, it 
will also explain how it does not otherwise occur in 
Jewish writings. The enemies of the Lord charged 
Him with casting out devils through the prince of 
the devils, whom they in derision called Beelzebul 
Ne 34; xii. 24), Jesus comments upon this in the 
ollswing manner: The Pharisees designate as the 
prince of the devilish possession the Master of the 
house, who rightfully claims the heart of man as His 
dwelling (xii. 29), and casts out the usurper, who oc- 
casionally performed cures of demoniacs, for the pur- 
pose of blinding his victims. Hence the expression 
Beelzebul would refer only to the prince of devils who 
take possession of men on earth, not to the prince of 
evil spirits generally. Christ paraphrased the fact, 
that they stigmatized Him as acting under the inspi- 
ration of Beelzebul, by saying that He had been called 
Beelzebul because His enemies asserted that Satan had 
virtually devolved on Him the supremacy over demons. 
The expression is used in a sense similar to that in 
which the terms Satan and Antichrist occur in 2 Thess. 
ii. This may serve as a sufficient answer to those 
who ask, When the Jews had called Christ Beelze- 
bul. Comp. xii. 24; John viii. 48. Similarly, it ex- 
plains the inference drawn by the Lord : How much 
more them of His household ? If the Jews had 
designated Christ as the prince of devils absolutely, 
that name could not have been applied to His house- 
hold. But if they meant that He was the author and 
patron of demoniac possession, they might apply 
this even more boldly to His Apostles. Undoubted- 
ly, however, the term bears also some reference to 
the god of the Philistines. Perhaps tke connection 
toay be traced in the following manner: As Beelze- 
bul was supposed to banish, but also to bring, the 
plague of flies, so Jesus was accused of expelling 
demons, because He was the lord of their habita- 
tion. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Christ, the Lord of the kingdom of heaven, wh 
sends the Holy Ghost, the rightful Master of the hu 
man heart, is characterized by His enemies as prince 
of the kingdom of darkness, acting under the inspira 
tion of Satan, the chief of the demons, or as Anti- 
christ. Similarly, the disciples of Jesus cannos 
expect other than that their activity shall be charae 
terized as demoniacal and antichristian. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


“The disciple is not above his Master:” this the 
watchword of Christ’s faithful witnesses: 1. As to 
their conduct. They are subordinate in everything 
to Christ. 2. In their sufferings. Every true disci 
ple must be willing to share the rejection of his Mas- 
ter.— The disciple is not above his Master, nor the 
servant above his Lord:” this is sufficient comfort 
when misunderstood or misrepresented : 1. Ag a dis- 
ciple, he feels that if the Master’s work has been car 
lumniated, he need expect no better ; 2. as a sei vant, 
he feels that if the Lord of the house was stigmatizea 
as a diabolical destroyer, he need not wonder if hig 
service in the Church or to individuals is traduced.~ 
It is a sad, yet an effectual, consolation to the witness- 
es of Christ when they are caluraniated, that their Lord 
and Master was called Beelzebul.—Christ passes 
through the blasphemies of His enemies unharmed, 
as through a mist; let His people follow Him joyous- 
ly.—Satan condemning himself even when he blas- 
phemes. He must,—l. call that devilish which is 
divine ; 2. he must represent as divine what is dev- 
ilish. 

Starke :—What comfort and honor, that Christ 
is the Master of the house, and His people its mem- 
bers !—Cramer : Ministers must, in the discharge of 
their office, have regard to God and the truth of the 
gospel, not to the threats of men. 

Heubner :—The example of Christ is the most 
blessed encouragement. 


9. Holy boldness and candor the duty of the disciples, based on holy watchfulness, and on confidence in their 
safety, under the sovereign protection of God. Third and fourth warning and comfort. Cu. X. 


Fear them not therefore: for there is nothing covered [concealed, verhitlt], that 


shall not be revealed [enthitlit]; and hid [versteckt], that shall not be known [entdeckt]. 


What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in [the, to] light: and what ye hear in the 


And fear not [Be not afraid of, un PoBeiobe 


a7 6]' them which [that] kill* the body, but are not able to kill the soul: 
But rather fear him [oBeioGe +dv| which [who] is able to destroy both soul and 


26-31. 
26 
27 
28 ear, that preach ye upon the house-tops. 
29 body in hell. 
30 
31 


than many sparrows. 


Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing [penny]*? and one of them 
shall not [not one of them shall] fall on the ground without your Father. 
hairs of your head‘ are all numbered. Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value 


But the very 


1 Ver, 28.—[Lachmann and Tischendorf read: mi poBeiobe amd (imper. prees. puss.) noléte timere, meluere ab iis, on 
the authority of Codd. B., C., (to which may be added Cod. Sinait., which reads twice. in vers. 28 and 81: ¢oficbe, 
a mere writing error for poBefo6c). But Cod. B. or Vaticanus, as published by Angelo Mai, reads: ui) boByOire and 
(conjunct. aor. i. pass.), and in the more correct edition of Buttmann, with different accentuation : Bn ooBhOnTe and 
{imperat, aor, 1 pass.. So also Crd, Alexandrinus, as published by B, H. Cowper, Lond., 1860 (do6n67T«), Origen, and. 


? 


‘ 


CHAP. X. 26-31. 
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of modern eritics, Alford (poBHOnre), Fritzsche and Conant (p08n9%rTe). 
and reads also in ver. 81 poBet70e with B., D., L., Cod. Sinait., Lachmann, and Tischendorf. 


Meyer explains poByO7Te from ver. 2¢ 
The main point for the 


sense, however, is the difference in the construction, the am 6 after the first PoBeioGe and the ace. 7 dv after the second, 
concerning which the critical authorities are all agreed. In English this difference can be best reproduced by translating 
In the first case: be not afraid of, and in the other: fear him, See Exeg, Notes.—P. §.] 


2 Ver. 28.—Anoxrevydyvtwy [double y, also in Cod. Sinait.] is the Aolian-Alexandrian form [for daroxT ewovTav} 


Lachmann, [Tischendorf, Alford]. 


See the note of Meyer [Com. i, p, 227]. 


3 Ver. 29.—[Luther and Lange render aaodpioy (diminut. from the Lat as): Pfennig, de Wette: Heller. The B. Vv. 


uses farthing in ch. v. 26 for the Greek KopdavTn Se 


But this is only the third or fourth part in value of an aoodptop 
which is eyual to a cent anda half of Am. money. Hence penny is more accurate. 


Conant: “The Saviour means by it 


the most trifling pecuniary value, or next to nothing; and to change the Common Version, merely for more minute exact 


hess in such a case, would be mere pedantry. 


But as different words are used in the Greek. and as farthing and penny 


tepresent their exact relation and nearly their actual value, there is no harm in making the distinction.”—P. S.] 
« Ver. 80.—[The Greek and the German have here the advantage over the English in being able to place your, ix 
marked contrast to the sparrows, at the beginning of the sentence. ‘Yua@y dé kal ai tplxers Tijs Kepaadys, Lange (dee 


viating from Luther): 
you, the very hairs of your head,” ete.—P. 8.| 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 26. Fear them not therefore.—Because 
every calumny of their faith was in the first place di- 
rected against their Master, who will set everything 
in its true light. Confidence in His mapovota is to 
form the ground of their perfect magsncta. All the 
wicked secrets of their opponents shall be brought to 
light ; it would, therefore, be most unbecoming if 
they were to spread their faith, the most precious of 
all secrets, with timidity and by stealth,* as if it were 
some dangerous mystery. 

For there is nothing covered, etc.—These 
two proverbial sayings or principles are apparently 
intended to supplement each other. The first of 
them refers probably to the dealings of God : He con- 
ceals and He reveals. The second refers to the con- 
duct of man in connection with the dealings of God: 
men hide and conceal the truth, but it will be discov- 
ered, known, and acknowledged. The appearing of 
Christ will place everything in its proper light, Matt. 
xxv. 81; Eph. v. 13; 1 Cor. iv. 5. 

Ver. 27. What I tell you.—This means to im- 
ply that the Lord recommended to His disciples to 
proceed more openly in their teaching than He had 
done. But this was the fundamental principle of the 
development of His revelation. His work was to be 
established in His disciples before it could be estab- 
lished in the world, Revelation had to receive its 
final completion in secret, among the despised com- 
munity of the cross, before it could be presented in 
its fulness to the world.—-Upon the house-tops.— 
The roofs were flat, so that it was possible to con- 
verse, in a loud voice, from one house-top to another, 
or into the street. A figurative expression for the 
most public declaration. 

Ver. 28. Fear not them that kill the body.+ 
—This apinoia may indeed occasion their death. 
But they should neither fear death nor those who 
kill. They kill only the body. In other words, the 
hope of the great appearing of Christ, which shall 
make everything manifest, must raise them also above 
the grave. 

Both soul and body.-—In my Life of Jesus (ii. 
2, p. 721), I have with Stier applied this to Satan, while 
most commentators refer it to God. The former in- 
terpretation I supported on the following grounds : 
1. Because the same kind of fear which is felt toward 
those who kill the body cannot be cherished in ref- 
erence to God. But here I overlooked that the ex- 


# {In German: mit dngstlicher Heimlichthuerei.—] 
+ (‘Ubese were the dying words of Ulrich Zwingli on the 
pattle field of Cappel in Svritzerland, Oct., 1531.—P. 8.] 


“ An euch aber sind auch die Huare des Hawptes,” ete. 


Perhaps we might render: “ But as to 


pression used in the one case is PoBetobe amd, 
[comp. the Hebr. 372 877], and in the other, $087. 
On 7e€ [poBetcbe] rdv. Theword goBeiv may alse 
be used in reference to proper fear, and the use cf 
the Aorist (implying the continuation of a fear al 
ready cherished), as also the accusative instead 9! 
amd, are in favor of this view. 2. Because the ides 
of destruction of body and soul seems rather to ap- 
ply to Satan. But the great enemy does not destroz 
soul and body im hell (é v yeévvn),* where he and con: 
demned souls are punished (Matt. xxv. 41; Rev. xx. 
10), but before that time, and for the purpose of hay- 
ing them consigned ¢o hell. The judgment of Ge- 
henna is not administered by Satan. 38. Because of 
the expression &déAAvu, which in other places refers 
to noxious destruction, or to laying waste, and the 
name of ’AroAAvwy, “who dwells in the place of de- 
struction.” However, the text does not bear, “ Fear 
the destroyer,” but, ‘“‘ Fear Him who is abdle to de- 
stroy,” which could only refer to God. Finally, from 
the parallel passage in Luke xii. 5, ‘Fear Him who 
hath power to cast into hell,” we at once conclude 
that this fear can only apply to the Almighty. Satan 
works that sinful fear of death which is the bondage 
from which we can only be delivered by a higher and 
holier fear—that of God (Heb. ii. 14). 

[This change of Dr. Lange, which supersedes 
the protest of Meyer in Joe. (4th ed., vol. i., p. 289), 
is decidedly for the better. The Scripture no- 
where uses the phrase oBetoba ty 5:¢B80Aov, nor 
does it ever ascribe to Satan such power of destruc- 
tion ; while, on the contrary, poBetc Ou: is usually fol- 
lowed by rdy dedv, and Godis represented through 
out as the Almighty dispenser of life and death, both 
temporal and eternal. Bengel aptly quotes James 
iv. 12, which is decisive against Stier : “There is one 
lawgiver who is able (6 duvydmevos) to save and 
to destroy” (4moAéoas, the same words as in our 
passage). Christ sets God before us here as the sole 
object both of our godly, child-like fear, and (in 
vers. 29-81) of our child-like trust. We should fear 
Him alone because of His power to destroy, and 
should trust Him alone because of His power to save 
and His ever-watchful care of His children. See Dr 
Alford’s remarks against Stier, and also the note of 
Dr. Owen in loc, : “ Fear Him (i. e., God), not as be 
fore, fear from Him, because reverence and awe, 
such as ig due from man to his Maker, is inteuded, 
and not the fear or terror which human cruelty caa 
inspire.”——P. §.] 


* [Luther wrongly translates: in @ée Hille. for in der, 
mistaking ¢v for eis. The E, V. here, as elsewhere, is mora 
accurate.—P. 8.] 
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Ver. 29. Two sparrows.—The word ot pov@ia 
properly signifies little birds generally [aviculi]; 
here, in the more definite sense, little sparrows [pas- 
serculi|.—Farthing, penny, a004apto0vr, the tenth 
part of a drachm, or a Roman denar, afterward val- 
ued still lower; indicating the smallest coin.—Not 
one of them shall fall to the ground.—To por- 
tray sudden death, the bird falling to the ground, 
struck by a stone or an arrow. Ireneus and Chry- 
sostom refer it to the snare of the bird-catcher; but 
this would scarcely be so applicable. 

Ver. 30. But the very hairs.—Indicating the 
most special providence (providentia specialissima), 
und the most absolute preservation. The hair as the 
natural ornament of the head. No part of our life, 
of what characterizes or adorns it, shall be lost. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The disciples must bear in mind that the gos- 
pel of Jesus is destined to become a revelation for 
all nations. They are to form a Church, and not a se- 
cret society, or party, or school, or political frater- 
nity. The contrast between the secrecy which the 
Lord employed in teaching them, and the publicity 
with which they were to come forward, indicates the 
law according to which revelation was ever to devel- 
op and break forth more clearly and openly, and 
points far beyond the mission then entrusted to 
them. 

2. They which kill the body.—({1) Psychology : 
body and soul; (2) doctrine of immortality ; (3) es- 
chatology: the kingdom of Christ belongs pre-emi- 
nently to the other world, beyond death and the grave. 
Mark also the contrast between killing the body and 
destroying body and soul. The soul cannot be an- 
nihilated. Lastly, it also implies the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body. The bodies of the lost 
shall suffer with their souls in hell.* 

3. Not a hair of your head shall perish without 
your Father, far less your head itself.—An expression 
implying their complete safety—‘ Of more value 
than many sparrows.” This depends upon the 6:a- 
perv, and is intended to indicate the infinite superi- 
ority of the disciples over irrational creatures. The 
climax is as follows :—The humblest of God’s crea- 
tures have their value in His sight : how much more 
human beings! Especially Christians: but, above 
all, the witnesses of Jesus. The value of the life of 
Jesus is the height of the climax, but does not ap- 
pear here. r 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The address of the Lord to His people: Fear 
not. 1. The fear from which we are delivered (of re- 
vilers and of murderers, of the loss of honor and of 


* [We add the remark of Dr. Brown: “both soul and 
body in hell. A decisive proof this that there is a hell for 
the body as well as the soul in the eternal world; in other 
words, that the torment that awaits the lost will have ele- 
ments of suffering adapted to the material as well as the 
spiritual part of our nature, both of which, we are assured. 
will exis! for ever.”—P. 8.] 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


life); 2. the fear by which we are delivezed (Yeas 
Him who is able, ete.) ; 8. the spiritual grounds for 
being fearless (confidence in the great revelation of 
Christ, consciousness of our immortality and of our 
complete safety in the hands of God); the blessed ef: 
fect of such fearlessness—perfect joy in bearing wit 
ness for Jesus (or in particular cases, triumph of life 
over death, entrance into glory).—With the manifest 
ation of Christ’s righteousness, everything else must 
become manifest.— When God makes known what ia 
hid, men can no longer succeed in concealing it.— 
The impending great revelation in its twofold effects; 
1. As giving perfect comfort to the disciples: 2. as 
the greatest terror to an- evil conscience.—Holy and 
spiritual fear will set us free from all carnal fear.— 
A right sense of our immortality consists in the feel- 
ing that we are perfectly safe in the keeping of ow 
Father.—The price of articles in the market an em 
blem of the high price which God attaches to life — 
Money, or the price which men attach, a symbol of 
the value which God sets.—“‘ Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing ?” or, the birds of the air a ser: 
mon to us, both in death and in life——God cares for 
all living, after its own kind: 1. According to ita 
life (the ‘Living One cares for the living, the God of 
providence for every individual, the sympathizing 
Saviour pities every one) ; 2. according to its peculia1 
mode of life (for His creatures in His goodness, for 
persons in His love, for believers in His grace) ; 3. ac 
cording to the object of their lives (Christ, for His 
own sake and for that of His people; Christians, for 
Christ’s and their own sakes; and all creatures, for 
the sake of Christians and of the kingdom of God). 
—“ The very hairs of your head are all numbered ;” 
or, the complete safety of Christians in the keeping 
of their Father : 1. Their whole life, with all that cha. 
racterizes and adorns it, is safe; 2. they lose their 
earthly life, only to gain a higher; 3. their life, with 
all its gain, is bestowed on them by their Father in 
heaven. 

Starke :—Those who fear to proclaim the whole 
truth are fulse teachers, and neither cold nor hot.— 
Quesnel: It is sinful to withhold the word of God 
from the common people. [Quesnel adds on ver. 27: 
“The Church has no more hidden mysteries, nor se- 
cret truths; and it is now the time to reveal all the 
knowledge and grace which Christ has committed 
to her. Itis to injure religion, to imagine that it con- 
tains some truths or mysteries which ought to be 
concealed.” —P. S.]—Cramer: Human fear must be 
overcome by the fear of God.—Hternal death is the 
only evil which really deserves to be feared.— Ques- 
nel: It is a sign of great blindness to allow our souls 
to be destroyed.—The contemplation of the provi- 
dence of God a powerful means for overcoming the 
fear of man.—What infinite value attaches to a soul 
for which Jesus has shed his blood! [We add from 
Quesnel on ver. 28 : “It is prudence to deliver up 
the body in order to save the soul. This is ‘to cast 
the lading of the vessel into the sea, to preserve the 
men from destruction. A man loses nothing when 
he loses that only which must perish.”—P. 5] 

Heubner :—Nothing in the life of His people is of 
small importance before God.—Infinite valie of er 
immortal soul 


CHAP. X, 32, 33. 
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10. Confession and Denial ; history of the kingdom of God, and judgment of the world. Fifth warning 


and comfort. 


Our Xi 82; 38, 


Whosoever therefore [Every one, therefore, who]! shall confess me before men 


him will I confess also [also confess, «éyé] before my Father which [who] is in heaven 


in the heavens}.? 


But whosoever [whoever] shall deny me before men, him will I 


also deny before my Father which [who] is in heaven [in the heavens]. 


-1 Wer, 82.[Il&s ovv doris, Lange: Jeder nun, der; while in ver. 33 we have simply doris, without 7as.—P, 8, 


9 Ver. 32.— Ev Tots ovpavots both here and in ver. 83. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 32. Every one, therefore, who shall 
confess [acknowledge] Me;éuoroynoe: ev 
éuoi,—literally: confess in Me.* “ This corresponds 
with the idea of ey Xpiora civai.” So also in Luke 
xii. 5. [The ev is not equivalent to in behalf of Me, 
as Owen explains, but it shows the ground or root of 
the confession, namely, a living union with Christ. 
He does not mean’a mere outward confession of the 
mouth, but a genuine and consistent confession of 
the whole life. “He will not confess the confessing 
Judas, nor deny the denying Peter,” because the con- 
fession of the former was hypocritical, the denial of 
the latter a transient weakness, followed immediately 
by the deepest repentance.—P. S.] 

[Him will I also confess,. . him will I also 
deny, etc.—It is worthy of notice, as Alford suggests, 
that both here and in the Sermon on the Mount, vii. 
21-23, the Saviour, after mention of the Father, de- 
seribes Himself as the Judge and Arbiter of eternal 
life and death.—P. 8. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. Every genuine and earnest testimony for Christ 
Is a confession, while every unchristian deed is a de- 
nial, ‘The world, in its indifference and hesitation 
between heaven and hell—or, rather, in its antago- 
nism to God, under the pretence of morality—con- 
demns only two things : secular crimes and heaven- 
ly virtues, or the manifestations of faith ; nay, the 
latter incur its special ire, as it considers them the 
worst of crimes. Hence our testimony for Christ 
inust always be in face of the opposition of the-world, 
which readily seizes upon it and treats it as a crime; 
thus converting our profession into a confession.” 
Let it, however, be also remembered, that every gen- 
uine confession is not merely concerning Christ, but 
in Christ—concerning all revelation, and concerning 
the new state of matters which this revelation is de- 
signed to inaugurate. 

2. This confession of Christ on the part of His 
people indicates the contrast between the import of 
the judgment of the world and the cause of Christ. 
On the other hand, the ecnfession of His people on 
the part of Christ before the Father, marks the con- 
trast between the humble estate of Christians here, and 
the glory to which they are called. In both instances, 
the contrast is infinite; but it is the faith of His peo- 
ple on the one hand, and the love of the Saviour on 
the other, which influences the confession.—Again : 
Denial on the part of Christ, implies denial of the 
kingdom of heaven, of love, and of life. Accordiag- 


* (De Wette and Alford: A Hebraistic or rather Syriac 
mode of expression for, shall make Me the object of his ac- 
tnowledgyie nt among and before men.—P. 8.1] 


ly, this virtually implies the judgment. Substantial 
ly, it is equivalent to the verdict, “I never knew 
you,” Matt. vii. 23; only with increased intensity, 
since it applies to His messengers and witnesses, who 
were specially commissioned to make confession of 
Him. Any Christian e’ement in such persons shal] 
be utterly ignored, since »t haa not led to that tre 
confession which is the victory over the world. They 
are unregenerate, and hence remain unacknowledged 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The glorious presence of God in Christ, the grounc 
on which Christians are called to make confession 
1, It is a revelation which brings everything to light 
and hence fills the Christian with joy in the word; 
2. by it the whole life of believers is preserved ami 
completed; accordingly, they are also encouraged 
wholly to own Jesus.—The kingdom of God and the 
Christian life as summed up in the word confessing 
1. Our course here may be summed up as either a 
confession or a denial of Christ ; 2. so also the judg: 
ment to come,—it is either a confession or a denial 
on the part of Christ.—As Christ is to us before men, 
so shall we be to Him before His Father in heaven. 
—Unutterable cowardice and vileness of the man who 
attaches greater value to the judgment of men than 
to that of our Father in heaven.—A genuine confes- 
sion is a confession both im the Lord and of the Lord. 
—A genuine confession must be in accordance with 
what we confess: 1. It is an outward manifestation 
which must also increasingly appear in the life; 2. it 
is a life which ever proves a manifestation of the 
faithfulness of God.—The administration of God will 
be sealed and confirmed by this, that Christ shall 
confess His own before His Father.—The great pro- 
mise attaching to Christian faithfulness, 

Starke :—Christ is not only denied with the lips, 
but also by an ungodly life-—Zetsiws: Woe to all 
apostates. 

Heubner :—The judgment of Christ alone is de 
cisive. 

[ Quesnel :—To confess Jesus Christ is to follow 
His precept and example; to suffer for His sake; ta 
love, teach, and practise His doctrine.—We refer 
this great truth to the times of the martyrs, because 
we will not ourselves be martyrs for the truth. It be- 
longs to all times and all believers, every one in his 
proper way.—To appear before the tribunal of God 
without having Christ for our Advocate, and, on the 
contrary, to have Him there as a witnese and a judge, 
how can we think of it and not expire with horror ! * 
—P.8.] 


* (Dr. Adam Clarke (Com. on Matt. x. 83) appropriated 
the last sentence from Quesnel literally, without any ao 
knowledgment.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


11. Ohrist come to send into the old world, not peace, but a sword, because He sends, in His love, absoluds 


peace and eternal life. 


B4 


35 came not to send peace, but a sword. 


Sixth warning and comfort. 


Cu. X. 34-89. 


Think not that I am come to send [to throw, Badciv] peace on [the old] earth: ] 
For I am come to set a man at variance against 


[with] his father, and the [a] daughter against [with] her mother, and the daughter-in 


36 


37 they of his own household. 


law [a bride, wyudnv] against [with] her mother in-law. And a man’s foes shall bs 
He that loveth father or mother more than me is not 


worthy of me: and he that loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me. 


38 
39 


And he that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. 
He that findeth [hath found or gained, eipwv] his life [Wvxyv] shall lose it: and’ he 


that loseth [hath lost, dmoAécas, 2. €., sacrificed for Christ] his life for my sake shal! 


find 3. 


1 Ver. 39,.—[Cod. Sinait, omits the clause: 6 etpar.. 
P.8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 34. Icame not to send peace.—How does 
this agree with the angelic hymn, Luke ii. 14? Mey- 
er: “This is not merely a rhetorical expression, but 
Jesus really states an object, although not ‘he final 
object, of His advent; since He clearly foresaw the 
hostile opposition as an unavoidable transition from 
the old to the new state of things, which, in the exe- 
cution of His Messianic office, He must therefore 
have willed.” So far well; but the expression itself 
must have rendered any misunderstanding impossible. 
Hence Baadeity isso chosen, that it does not apply 
merely to waxa:payv. Wetstein erroneously regards 
it as equivalent to sowing. It evidently implies sudden 
action; probably also throwing, casting. It there- 
fore accords with the expression ém) thy yijv, 
and implies something quite different from the angel- 
ic song,é 7) yfis cipnyn.* Luke (xii. 51) uses 
the expression Sotiva: év 7H yn, and accordingly does 
not employ the word Baddeww, which, however, occurs 
in ver. 49: wip #A@oy Badrcty eis Thy yav. By the 
term “earth,” we are to understand the ancient and 
established theocratic and political order of things, 
John iii. 81; Rev. xiii. 11. To % Christ could not 
bring peace, but the sword, 7. e., a contest for life and 
death, in order to establish His kingdom of peace. 
The kingdom of God on earth can only be established 
by the destruction of the sinful principles of the old 
man, the old world, and the old earth. 

Ver. 85. For Iam come.—Not a mere repeti- 
tion of ver. 21, but the reverse of the picture there 
given. The terms, 5ixaoat «ard, indicate a di- 
rect influence from the Lord; hence, the son, the 
daughter, and the daughter-in-law, are here the repre- 
sentatives of Christ. It has not inaptly been suggest- 
ed, that these special terms have been selected, be- 
gause the younger members and the female portion 
of households were commonly the first to embrace 
the gospel. There is also an evident reference here 
to Micah vii. 6, although in a modified and free man- 
uer. Stier calls attention to the fact, that according 
to the predictions of Micah, war and the sorrows of 
the daughter of Zion were to usher in the kingdom 


* [In the same chapter of Luke, where the Gloria in ea 
selsés occurs, we are told, that Christ was set for the fall as 
well as the rising of many, ii. 84. His Gospel is a savor of 
isath unto death to unbelievers, as it is a savor of life unto 
life to believers, 2 Cor. ii. 16.—P. 8.] 


abthy, Kat; but it is sustained by all other authorities.-- 


of peace. “The best and most precious peace on 
earth, as well as the ground of every other, is domes: 
tic peace and family concord. But so long as it rests 
on a false foundation, it must be »roken up by the 
introduction of the peace of Christ.” For kindred 
rabbinical sayings, see Meyer and Schéttgen, p. 105. 

Ver. 37. [He that loveth, etc.—Our Lord claims 
here a love stronger than the dearest natural attach- 
ments, such a love and devotion as is due only toa 
truly Divine being. This is one of those extraordinary 
claims which in Him, the God-Man, are perfectly easy, 
natural, and irresistible, while in others they would be 
extreme madness or intolerable presumption.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 38. He that does not take his cross, 
AauBavei,—treely ; referring to the Roman cus- 
tom, by which the crwciarii were obliged to carry 
their cross (xxvii. 82). A prophetic reference to the 
death of Christ ; no doubt purposely chosen, in order 
to prepare the disciples for that fearful prospect. 
That the Lord anticipated this consummation at atu 
early period, appears from John iii, 14. [His cross, 
as I shall carry Jy cross. | 

Ver. 89. He that hath found his life.—De 
Wette: “ yux7 means here, in alternate clauses, the life 
of the body and eternal life, or the salvation of the 
soul.” He that gains, or saves, his earthly life, pre- 
serving it by unfaithfulness, shall lose the life of his 
life. But he that loses it by faithfulness, shall find eter. 
nal life. At the same time we must remember that the 
Lord only speaks of one true kind of life. Hence, 
the finding or preserving of life in the first case, and 
the loss of it in the second, are only in appearance. 
Lastly, it seems to us quite incompatible to suppose, 
with Meyer, that this eternal life shall only be enjoy- 
ed at the second coming of Christ, or at the resurrec- 
tion of the dead.* 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “These verses contain a cycle of ideas which 
had never before been uttered by mortal. All the 


* [80 also Alford: “The first Yux% is the life of thts 
world, which we here all count so dear to us; the second, 
implied in air7y, the real life of man in a blessed eterni« 
ty.” But the contrast is not between this present life and 
the life to come (comp. the past participles: eipéy and 
amoAkéoas, who has found, who has lost, not: who Jindeth, 
who doseth); but between the outward, earthly, secular life, 
with all its pleasures, comforts, and the inward, spiritual 
eternal life, which commences already here in taith, tat wil’ 
be perfected in heaven.—P. 8.] ; 


CHAP. X 34-59. 
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a 


fovmer prophetic expectations concerning the king- 
dom of God are here presented to our view as super- 
sensuous, future, and heavenly,—quite in accordance 
with the deeper sense of the predictions of inspired 
seers, yet never before expressed in a manner so clear 
and decided. This, then, is the great barrier cast by 
the Lord in the way of all who would construct the 
kingdom of peace in this world from worldly ele- 
toents,—beginning with the Jews, whose folly is here 
exposed, and ending with the thoughtless builders of 
the last time.” Stier. 

. 2. The Lord makes an onslaught upon the cor- 
tuptions of the world with the holy sword of His 
word, allowing the world to employ the sword of per- 
secution against Himself and His people. Comp. Jer. 
viii. 11; vi. 14 ; Micahiii. 5, 11; Ezek. xiii. 10, 16; 
1 Pet. iv. 4. This passage may also serve to throw 
light on the charge brought against Protestantism, 
as if it had served to divide nations, and led to civil 
wars. [The civil wars in France, the thirty years’ 
war in Germany, the civil war in England.] 

3. The Lord makes on this occasion the first allu- 
sion to His death on the cross. A masterly prepara- 
tion of His disciples. Crucifixion was the worst kind 
of punishment then known ; hence the phrase, to take 
his cross, signifies the voluntary readiness to suffer 
the utmost in this world for Christ. Indirectly, 
Christ presented Himself already here as the first 
bearer of the cross ( follow after Me). 

4. The declaration of the Saviour, that he that 
will save his life shall lose it, ete., holds true both 
historically and spiritually. That species of egotism 
which ever seeks to preserve its life, and constantly 
aims after its own, shall find death; while faith, with 
its devotion and self-sacrifice, is crowned by life. 
Compare the mystic work: Theologia Germanica, 
of the middle ages, which follows out this idea.* 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Dangerous delusion, as if Christ had brought a 
delusive peace to the delusions of the old order of 
things. 1. Character of this delusion,—a. historical- 
ly: the ancient and more recent chiliastic views, as 
appearing in ecclesiastical and sectarian tendencies ; 
6. dogmatically: it springs from an overestimate of 
the old order of things, from an underestimate of the 
Spirit of Christ, and from a false estimate of what is 
external, compared with what is internal. 2. Its per- 
nicious effects. We lose Christ, the true Prince of 
Peace, to follow the standard of a false messiah. We 
lose true peace, and, with it, the prospect of that 
kingdom of peace which is yet to cover the whole 
world. Lastly, we surrender our hope in the great 
and glorious appearance of the Lord of peace.—The 
world in its unregenerate state is just like the old 
garment, upon which it were folly to put the new 
cloth of Christ’s peace.—The lost estate of the world 
appears most distinctly in the false peace which it 
cherishes.—Christ sends a sword in order to send 
peace.—The sword of Christ, and the sword of the 
world ; or, suffering on the cross, and affixing to the 
eross.—The family as the basis of every spiritual 
movement: 1. The basis of the kingdom of peace ; 
2. the battle-field of the spirit of peace ; 8. the first 
manifestation of the kingdom of peace, or of the 
Church.—Christ’s warfare infinitely preferable to the 


* An English translation by Miss OC. Winkworth with 
{ntroductions hy the late Chevalier Bunsen, and Charles 
Kingsley, repnvlished at Andover.—P, 8.) 


peace of the world. 1. The peace of the world ends 
with* the eternal rebellion and warfare of hell; 2. 
the warfare of Christ ushers in the eternal kingdom 
of heavenly peace.—The sword of the Lord is true 
peace: 1. It proceeds from His peace; 2. it is wield 
ed in the service of His peace; 3. it leads to His peace 
—The claims of Christ are identical with those of 
God Himself (Ex. xx.).—The love of Christ in its re 
lation to the love of the family. 1. Its valwe : (a) It 
is higher than family love; (6) it may even come 
into conflict with the latter, for, (c) Christ sticketh 
closer than a brother; (d) His love forms the basis 
of true family love; (e) it gives an eternal and spirit- 
ual character to the love of the family. 2. Its claims 

“ He that loveth father or mother,” ete., is not wor- 
thy of Christ; for, (#) he betrays the highest love ; 
(6) he does not properly love even his own ; (c) he 
is lost to true love which gives to man his real value. 
—Enlarged view. The love of Christ far above al] 
earthly love—The love of Christ may well claim from 
us the surrender of those we love, and of our ow2 
life also: 1. Explanation of this statement; 2. de 
monstration of it.—Spurious affection for yur own, is 
in reality only disguised self-love.-—Relation betwee 
the fifth and the first commandment: 1. The formes 
is subordinate to the latter, because, 2. it springs 
from it, and 8. it is fulfilled in it.—The first utterance 
of the Lord concerning His cross was when He sum- 
moned His disciples to share it with Him.—“ He that 
findeth his life:” 1. The historical motto of Chris 
tianity ; 2. the motto of the inner life; 8. the motto 
of every relationship of life, of every possession, en- 
joyment, or claim. 

Starke :—The blame rests not with Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, Isa. ix. 6; nor with the gospel, Eph. 
vi. 15; but with the malice of man.—Zeisius : Christ 
the Wonderful; Prince of Peace, yet disturber of 
peace.—Satan and his children the real cause of all 
disturbances in the world—Qwesnel: Our nearest 
friends oftentimes the greatest enemies of our salva- 
tion.—Natural affection is proper in its own place, 
but it must not occupy the first rank.—Kver let us 
assign to God the highest place, as the first com- 
mandment enjoins. Amandus est genitor, sed pre- 
ponendus est creator (Augustine).—Christo nihil pre- 
ponere debemus, quoniam et ille nihil nobis preeposuit 
(Cyprian).—To deny what is earthly, forms a great 
part in the divine life—We cannot love Christ if we 
cherish the love of the world.—Our closest relation- 
ships often lead aside from the highest good; hence 
they must be abnegated.—Every Christian must bear 
the cross.—To love oneself inordinately, is in reality 
to hate oneself.—Loss for the sake of Christ is true 
gain.—Death for the sake of Christ is true life. 

Heubner :—Christianity a declaration of war to 
the world, and yet a message of peace for the world. 
—Surrender of natural ties—What does Christ offer 
in their stead? Heavenly, spiritual, and eternal con- 
nections.—How much of natural affection has been 
sacrificed upon the altar of Christ [but in this case, 
sacrificing is not surrendering, but sanctifying and 
giving up to God] !—Christ has displayed the greatest 
love toward us (1 John iy. 19).—-T'o shepherds: Do 
you love the flock of Christ more than your own 
house? Deut. xxxiii. 9, 10.—False application of this 
declaration by monasticism.—No cross, no crown.— 
Without Christ, no true happiness.—Nothing is lost 
that is surrendered for Christ. 


* (Not: “springs from,” as the Edinb. trl. reverses the 
German: “geht aus in den (not: ven dem) ewigon Auf 
ruhr und Krieg der Holle.’—P. 8.1 
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ls. Along with the cross of Christ, His servants bring, not misery, but the highest happiness into the world 
They who receive them, receive Ohrist and God Himself, and their reward is from Him, is God Him 


self, Seventh warning and comfort. 


40 
¢1 


He that receiveth you receiveth me; 
sent me. 


Cu. X. 40-42. s 


and he that receiveth me receiveth him that 


He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall receive a pro 


phet s reward; and he that receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man 


42 


sha!l receive a righteous man’s reward. 


And whosoever shall give to drink unto one 


of these little ones! a cup of cold water’ only in the name of a disciple, verily I sav 
unto you, lie shall in no wise lose his reward. 


1 Ver. 42.—[Cod. D., etc., read: TOv éAaxlorwy for Tay wiKpGv.—P. 8.] 
2 Ver. 42.[Ood. D., Origen, and some later MSS, add B5arT 0s, water, after bux pov, cold.—P. 8.} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 40. He that receiveth you.—Such is the 
general principle. The explanation of de Wette— 
“your cause is Mine, and the cause of God ”—does 
not exhaust its import. It implies, not merely that 
the disciples shall find welcome and succor, but also, 
that the cross which they bring with them shall be 
the well-spring of infinite blessing.—This principle 
also embodies the two great features of salvation— 
it is to receive Christ and to receive God. [Alford : 
“§éye7a. has here the wider sense of not only re- 
ceiving to house and board, but receiving in heart 
and life the message of which the Apostles were the 
bearers. See John xx. 21.”"—P. S.] 

Ver. 41. He that receiveth a prophet.—The 
special application and inference from the principle. 
—In the name. In rabbinical writings, ow>d. 
Meyer : “ With reference to that which the name im- 
plies. [Alford: “cis 8vowa, a Hebraism (Dw? ) : 
because he is, i. e., for the love of Christ, whose proph- 
et he is. The sense is: He who by receiving a proph- 
et because he is a prophet, or a holy man because he 
is a holy man, recognizes, enters into, these states as 
appointed by Me, shall receive the blessedness of 
these states, shall derive all the spiritual benefits 
which these states bring with them, and share their 
everlasting reward.”—Wordsworth: “eis dvoua is 
more forcible than év 7@ évduari. It signifies an in- 
ward movement of love to, and, as it were, identifica- 
tion with the prophet, and consequently a reception 
of his message into the soul. He who receives a 
minister of Christ, becawse he is such, and with love 
and adhesion to Christ, the True Prophet (as distin- 
guished from men, who are only His instruments), 
shall partake in the reward promised to those ‘who 
‘surn many to righteousness ’ (Dan. xii. 3). The proph- 
et to be received may be an unworthy person—a Ju- 
das. Our Lord, foreseeing this, says that the office is 
to be regarded, and not the person ; and that you 
will not lose your reward if you receive a prophet, 
though he who is received is unworthy. Receive him 
in the name of a prophet, not for the sake of any sec- 
ular pre-eminence or any worldly consideration, but 
because he is a prophet, and you will receive a pro- 

het’s reward.”—P. 8.|—A prophet’s reward ;— 
e Wette: Such as a prophet receives, not such as 
he gives (Paulus). 

A righteous man; i. e, one who embodies 
prophecy in his faith and life. Evidently alluding to 
the righteousness of faith in Christ. 


Ver. 42. Unto one of these little [lowly] 
ones.—With reference to the disciples. Fritzsche 
suggests that they are so called, because the Rabbing 
designated their disciples as 0°20 .* Meyer sees in 
it an allusion to their future low and despised. condi. 
tion. In our view, the expression refers on the one 
hand to the contrast between the disciples and Christ 
their Master, and to that between their low position 
in the world and their high place in the kingdom of 
heaven.—A cup of cold water; 7. ¢., the smallest 
favor, the least act of Christian charity.—His re- 
ward ;—. ¢., the reward meet and due to him. 

On the result, and the work achieved by the Apos- 
tles, comp. Mark vi. 12, 13; Luke ix. 6. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The principle, “He that receiveth you,” etc., is 
closely connected with the fundamental principle of 
Christ’s own mission into the world, John xx. 21. 
He was sent by the Father, and He in turn sends His 
Apostles. Accordingly, they who receive His Apos- 
tles, receive Him ; and they who receive Him, receive 
God. “This not merely implies: it shall be consid- 
ered as if he had received, ete. ; but, that Christ real- 
ly comes to us in and by His servants. ‘I in them, 
and Thou in Me,’ John xvii. 23.” Gerlach. 

2. This principle is in perfect accordance witb 
the fundamental relations of spiritual life. By means 
of spiritual susceptibility, man comes to share and 
enjoy spiritual fellowship, and thus both blessing and 
blessedness ; or, the reward of him who communi- 
cates spiritual blessings. Receptive spirits enter into 
spiritual fellowship and enjoy spiritual community 
with productive spirits ; believers through the Apos- 
tles with Christ and God. 

3. Even in the Sermon on the Mount, persecution 
for righteousness’ sake had been declared identical 
with persecution for Christ’s sake. Here also the 
term “righteous” evidently points to the righteous 
ness of Christ, and that all the more distinctly, that 
even in a historical sense, Christ, as the Righteoua 


* [But such a Rabbinical phrase is doubtful. In the pas 
sage quoted by Wetstein D"2DP means parvult, 4. ¢., chil 
dren. See Meyer én loc., p. 241. Still the word might easi- 
ly have assumed this meaning as distinguished from =9 ; 
great, a master. Alford is disposed to take wink o° 
literally of some children who may have been present (xviii 


2-6); but tovTw@y is evidently to be taken Seer 
as pointing to the disciples present.—P. 9.1 ; 


CHAP. XI. 


One, formed the connecting link between the proph- | 
ets and the Apostles.—Lastly, this promise implies 
a corresponding warning of impending judgment in 
ease of resistance. 

4, Extent and conditions of the authority of the 
Apostles. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The witnesses of Christ must not be afraid of the 
detrimental consequences which the message of peace 
brings, so far as this world is concerned.—A Chris- 
tian may well invite others to share the cross, since 
he invites them to share the crown.—Blessed misery 
which Christianity causes in the world.— He that 
receiveth you,” ete.; or, the apostolic authority: 1. 
What important conditions attach to it ; 2. how these 
conditions constitute its greatness.—How the great- 
ness of Christ’s servants appears and disappears: 1. 
It appears in their being ambassadors of the Spirit 
of Christ and of God; 2. it disappears before the 
Spirit, the Saviour, and the Father, whom they bring 
to those who receive them.—Susceptibility, or trust- 
fulness, the bond of spiritual fellowship and spiritual 
communication between heaven and earth.—Those 
who are susceptible obtain the reward of Heaven’s 
messengers whom they receive, and that in ascending 
line: 1. The reward of a prophet; 2. the reward of 
a righteous man; 3. the fullest reward of a righteous 
man in the reward of all the Apostles.—Faith in the 
Righteous One: the righteousness of faith_—Even 
the smallest service of love may obtain the richest 
reward, if, in doing it to the Lord’s people, we de- 
vote it to the Lord Himself.—If it is intended as eyv- 


idence of our having received the Lord. 


20) 


Starke :—Luke x. 16; John xiii. 20.— Cramer 
—He that receives the servants of God, receives God 
Himself into his house.—The more lowly in outward 
appearance the messenger whois received, the great 
er the faith which sees Christ in him, and looks only 
to the Lord. Matt. xxv. 31.—Osiander :—It shall 
be well both in time and eternity with him who pro- 
motes the Christian ministry and schools, and wko 
does good to believers. 

[ Quesnel on ver. 42 :—Charity heightens the small- 
est actions. It is this which recommends good works, 
—Under a just and merciful God, no sin is unpunish- 
ed, no good action is unrewarded.—Jesus Christ con- 
firms this last promise with the solemn Verily, to 
stimulate us to acts of charity, and to destroy all 
doubt as to the reward.—In the world, great servives 
only receive great reward; in the kingdom of God, 
the smallest acts of kindness to the humblest persons 
may justly hope for a very great reward.—P. ’3.| 

Heubner :—The spirit of faith and of love trans. 
forms every work, and surrounds even the meanest 
with a halo of glory.—God leaves not tke zmallest 
deed of love unrewarded, 

General survey of the whole chapter.—Homily oa 
the apostolic mission of the disciples of Jesus: a, 
Their mission, and their preparation for it by the 
Lord; 6. the goal, and the order of their journey; e. 
their freedom from care, and their sustenance; d. 
their stay, and their further progress ; ¢. their suffer: 
ings; f. their encouragements and consolations.— 
Lectures on smaller portions: The Apostles and 
their mission (vers. 1-10).—The world in its bearing 
toward the Apostles (vers. 11-22),—Admonitions 
and consolations of the Lord, to stir us up to faith- 
fulness in our work of bearing witness to the Chris- 
tian faith (vers. 23-42). 


CHRIST MANIFESTING HIMSELF AS THE KING, BY CLEARLY BRINGING OUT THE 


FACT, THAT HE HAS NOT BEEN OWNED. AS PROPHET, AND BY MANIFESTING HIS 


ROYAL DIGNITY. COMMENCEMENT OF 


THE GREAT CONFLICT BETWEEN CHRIST 


AND THE OLD THEOCRATIC WORLD, PREFIGURED BY THE DIFFICULTIES EXPE. 
RIENCED BY THE BAPTIST, AND BEGINNING WITH THE UNBELIEF MANIFESTED 


IN THE CITIES OF GALILEE. 


Onarter XI. 


(The Gospel for the 3d Sunday in Advent: XI. 2-10.—Parallels: Luke vii. 18-35; x, 18-15, 21, 22.) 


YonrENnTs :—While Christ’s blessed activity was bearing richest fruits, and during the course of His thivd journey, whea 


passing along the shores of the Lake of Galilee, where His advent had been announced and prepared by His 
twelve Apostles, the great conflict between Him and the old secularized theocracy commenced. Hitherto tha 
attacks of the Pharisees and scribes on the Lord had been at least isolated. But now commenced a series of 
contradictions, springing from opposition avowed, and on principle, and incited by the chiefs of the party at 
Jeruss:em. The contest opens with the serious circumstance, that even John, the Baptist and forerunner of 
4hyo Lord, seems for a moment in danger of being offended at Him, Christ feels, however, so certain of His victory 
over John, that immediately after replying to his inquiry, He publicly claims him as His associate and precursor. All 
the more, therefore, does He lay it to the charge of His cotemporaries, that they had disbelieved beth John and Him: 
self, The hopeless captivity of Jubn was sufficient evidence that the people had given him up: whilo the unbelief of 
the cities of Gelilee formed a plain in*{cation that they were also ready to surrender tho Lord. It is sharacteristic of 
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the systematic method of Matthew, that he records on this occasion the sentence of condemnation pronounced hy tht 
Lord upon these cities, which, in the actual course of events, was uttered at a later period, when Christ finally .vft 
Galilee. But this unbelief atd opposition evoke, in all its depth and fulness, Christ’s consciousness of His royal dignk 
ty, as it appears in the concluding sentences of this chapter. In ch. xii. this conflict appears as one of principle,—the 
Pharisees meeting the Lord with the charge, that His disciples, and He Himself, broke the sabbath, and obliging Him 
to withdraw from their machinations against His life. At last, they come publicly forward with the accusatiox which 
they had before spread in secret, that the Lord practised magic, was in league with Satan, and cast out devils by the 
prince of the devils. This daring accusation obliged the Lord publicly to rebuke and to warn them of blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost. In return, they insist on some sign from heaven to verify His Mess¢anic claims, which F4 
disciples had published as a secret. The Lord Jesus points them to the token from the deep, the sign of the prophs 
Jonas—the type of His death on the cross, and to the impending judgment of becoming subject to the sway of demous 
which awaited them after His decease. Tho opposition to Jesus was now so great and general, that even His mothe 
and His brethren were, in their mistaken kindness, offended at Him, and attempted to withdraw Him from His ene 
mies under a pretext,—a circumstance to which the Evangelist faintly alludes. In this context, the Evangelist re- 
sords the seven parables concerning the kingdom of heaven (ch. xiii.), some of which had, however, been uttered at a 
former period. These parables also indicate the altered position of the Lord with reference to the people. He now 
requires to instruct them by parables in the kingdom of heaven. ‘he offences still continue and increase. At the 
close of these parables, the Evangelist records, that the Lord was rejected even by His own city,—a circumstance 
which had occurred at an earlier period. Jesus then withdraws (though, chronologically, at an earlier period, see ch, 
xii.) from Herod Antipas, the ruler of Galilee, who had shortly before ordered the execution of John the Baptist, and 
betakes Himself to the eastern shore of the sea (ch. xiy.), where He spreads a table for the multitudes. On severs) 
subsequent occasions, He teaches on the western shore; the last two times to be opposed by the Pharisees, chs. xv. nad 
xvi. Only in passing, and preparatory to His journey to Jerusalem, dees He again visit His own country (ch. x th 
22). 

We have been obliged, in some measure, to anticipate the course of this history, in order to exhibit the series of 
conflicts between the Lord and the unbelieving people. But there is another and higher fact to which this chapter 
points. We see in it the royal consciousness of Jesus gradually unfolding with increasing majesty. 1. Christ restorea 
the wavering Baptist to the pristine confidence of his faith. 2. He presents the Baptist to the people as Elijah, who, 
according to Malachi, was to precede the advent of the royal Angel of the Covenant. 8. He places him by His own 
side, as sharing that rejection which Himself had met from His life. 4. In His indignation on account of the unbelief 
of Galilee, He manifests His royal dignity by announcing the coming judgment. 5, This dignity He manifests still 
‘further by a grand hymn of praise to His Father, and by the revelation of His own majesty. 7%. He graciously invites 
those who are weary and heavy laden to find rest in Him in the kingdom of meeckness, of patience, and of holy suf: 


fering. 


—ry 


1. The Baptist wavers, but the Lord remains stedfast, and restores His wavering friend, Cun, XI. 1-6. 


And it came to pass, when Jesus had made an end of commanding his twelve dis- 
ciples, he departed thence to teach and to preach in their cities. Now when John had 
heard in the prison the works of Christ, he sent two of his [through his]? disciples, 
3 And said unto him, Art thou he that should come [that cometh],? or do we look [shall 
4 we look]* for another? Jesus answered and said unto them, Go and shew John again 
[report to John] * those things which ye do hear and see: 

The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached to them. 
6 And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in [at] me. 


oe 


Or 


1 Ver. 2,—The reading: 81& T&v wadnr&y adtod, through His disciples, adopted by Lachmann and Tischendorf, ta 
strongly supported by Codd. B., C., D., etc. But even Origen and other fathers favor the reading: Sve, and this cor- 
responds at all events with the actual fact as stated by Luke vii. 19. [A td is undoubtedly the original reading, support- 
ed by the oldest MSS., including the Cod. Sinaiticus, and adopted also by Tregelles, Alford, Wordsworth; while dvo is a 
correction from Luke vii. 19. Lectio difficilior primatum tenet.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 8.—{Or: the coming One, 6 €pXdMEvOS, NAM, zt. ¢,, the Messiah. See Com.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 3.—[Ipocdoxamev is the conjunctive here. See Com.] 

4 Ver. 4—[The word again in, the E. V. does not mean here a second time, but represents the prepositi-n &76é im 
kwazyelAate. But report, make known to, is a better translation. Sve the Dictionaries, 8, verbo,—P. 8.] 


To teach and to preach.—It was during thie 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. journey that Jesus soon afterward reached Magdala, 

where He was anointed by the woman who had been 

Ver. 1. Thence.—From the place whence He | a sinner, and then Nain, where He raised the widow’s 
nad sent His disciples, somewhere to the south of | son. During His onward course, a number of female 
Napernaum. disciples gathered around Him and ministered unte 


CHAP. XI. 1-6. 


— 


Him, Luke viii, 2.—On this occasion He was over- 
taken by the messengers of John, who had been 
committed to prison in the later part of the au- 
tumn of the year 781. The journey closed with 
the appearance of Jesus at the festival of Purim 
in the year 782, after which the Baptist was exe- 
euted, 

In their cities, ai74».—Fritzsche (after Ger- 
hard): In the cities where the Apostles had already 
preached. To this Meyer objects, that Jesus follow- 
ed immediately upon His disciples. But if the dis- 
ciples had distributed themselves over the different 
cities which Jesus afterward visited in succession, 
they must have been considerably in advance of 
Him. Meyer’s own explanation—in the cities of 
those to whom He went—amounts to a mere tau- 
tology. Euthym. Zigabenus: the birth-places of the 
Apostles. 

Ver. 2. In the prison.—In the fortress of Ma- 
cherus, Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5, 2.—The castle of Ma- 
cherus, on the southern border of Perea, toward 
Moabitis—probably the modern Mkaur—was, after 
Jerusalem, the strongest fortress of the Jews, being 
protected on all sides by deep valleys. It fell into 
the hands of the Romans after the destruction of 
Jerusalem (Joseph. De Bello Jud. vii. 6, 1). 

The works of Christ.—Probably referring to 
His mode of working, and more especially to the 
events above recorded; His gracious intercourse with 
publicans and sinners (ch. ix., etc.). The Baptist 
would obtain from his disciples the latest reports of 
the works of Christ. 

He sent.—Following the reading 8:4, instead of 
Sv0, we might feel almost inclined with Meyer to 
take réuWas absolutely, and to connect 6:4 rav, 
«.7.A., With efrev att@. He sent and said unto 
Him by his disciples. But this would scarcely give 
a good meaning. Accordingly, whatever view we 
may take of the reading did, we must join wéupas 
with the words that follow (de Wette). 

Ver. 8. Art Thou He ?—3 v is put first by way 
of emphasis.—'O épxduevos, He that cometh, 
Ran, a designation of the Messiah, which, accord- 
ing to Ps. xl. 7,* would be peculiarly suitable at that 
time, and especially in the circumstances of the Bap- 
tist; comp. John i. 27. 

Mpocdoxapeyv, in the conjunctive, shall we 
look, or are we to look,+ and not in the indicative. 


* [Olshausen derives the designation from Ps. exviii. 26: 
% Blessed is He that cometh ;’ Hengstenberg from Mal. iii. 1: 
“Behold He cometh.”—P. 8.] 

+ (Dr. Lange and his Edinb. trsl. add here: “after the 
Vulgate, etc.” But this is an error. The Vulgate trans- 
lates: erpectamus (indicative). So also Tertullian (Adv. 
Marcionem, Ab. iv. chap, 18), Erasmus, Beza, Fritzsche. 
But Bengel, de Wette, and Meyer more correctly regard 
It as a deliberative conjunctive which agrees better with 
the psychological condition of John and his disciples at 
the time. Comp. Mark xii. 14: Suey 7) ul) bapev. De 
Wette adds: ‘This question decidedly indicates doubt, if 
not concerning the Messianic mission, at least respecti g His 
Messianic activity or mode of proceeding which did not fall 
In with the theocratic notions of the Baptist.” Others re- 
ard the question merely as a question of impatient zeal and 

direct admonition to proceed faster, But even this would 
Imply a certain discontent on the part of John. The same 
Is true of Alford’s explanation that John, hearing the con- 
tradictory reports concerning the works of Christ, intended 
to bring him, through this embassy, to an open profession 
of His Messiahship, and thus incurred a share of the 
same rebuke which Mary received at Cana (John ii. 4). 
Most of the fathers on the other hand, with the exception 
of Tertullian, Adv. Mare, iv. 18, apo omnia, ed Ochler, 
tom. ii. p 203 (not iv. 5, as Dr. Wordsworth misquotes), 
especially Origen, Chrysostom, Theophylact. Jerome, Am- 
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—The old explanation of the passage (Origen, Chry 
sostom, ete.; Calvin, Beza, Melanchthon, Stier), tha 
John himself felt no doubts at all, but that he sen‘ 
this embassy to Jesus for the sake of his disciples 
who doubted, is not supported by the text, and car 
only have originated in a desire to vindicate the Bap- 
tist, or else to obviate an objection against the doc- 
trine of inspiration, since John had previously pro 
claimed that Jesus was the Messiah [iii. 14, 16; 
John i, 29]. But these commentators ignore the 
fact, that if such were the case, John would have had 
recourse to the doubtful expedient of assuming a false 
appearance and simulating difficulties which he had 
not felt; they vindicate his orthodoxy at the expense 
of his morality. Similarly do they ignore the history 
of the Old Testament saints, all of whom stumbled 
at some one of the great critical periods in their lives 
(Moses, David, Elijah, Job). Specially striking here 
is the analogy between Elijah on Mount Horeb and 
his antitype John. But, on the othe~ hand, we da 
not suppose (with Meyer, and many others, com: 
mencing even with Tertullian) that the Baptist had 
cherished any dogmatic doubt as to the Messiahship 
of Jesus. In our opinion, the two views must be 
combined,—that John, in the midst of his mental 
perplexities and trials, was offended by the kindly 
and gentle mode of Christ’s activity (Paulus, Olshau. 
sen, Ebrard, and others), and that his embassy was 
designed to determine the Lord to manifest Himself 
openly as the Messiah, by some solemn.act of judg- 
ment (Lightfoot, Hase, and others). Above all must 
we clearly realize the situation of the Baptist. Dur- 
ing a long and dreary winter had he been imprisoned 
in the lonely fortress of Macherus. Meantime Herod 
Antipas was in the immediate neighborhood, indulg- 
ing in every kind of luxury; while Herodias, with 
whom he lived in adulterous connection, meditated 
vengeance upon the bold preacher who had denoune- 
ed her sin. When preaching the baptism of the 
Spirit, John had also proclaimed the coming baptism 
of fire, or the impending judgment. At this period 
the disciples of the Baptist returned from their visit 
to Jesus, full of indignation, and reported to the 
captive and offended ascetic that Jesus accepted in- 
vitations to feasts with publicans and sinners. It 
was impossible for John to doubt either his own 
mission, or the vision he had seen. But he might 
doubt the conduct of the Lord, whom he had owned 
as Messiah. Hence his embassy. It was prompted 
by doubt and disappointment about Christ’s conduct; 
by an inordinate desire for His more public mani- 
festation; by an Hlijah-like wrath on account of the 
corruptness of the court and world ; by a desire him- 


brose, Hilary, and Augustine, deny that John was in an 

doubt. Stier among the modern German, and Wordswort 

among the English, commentators, elaborately defend the 
patristic view. The latter regards this seiding of his dis- 
ciples as the crowning act of the ministry of John, who thus 
guarded against a schism between bis own disciples and 
those of Jesus, and bequeathed his disciples to Christ. I 
agree substantially with Dr. Lange’s view, viz: that Joba 
(like all saints in this world) was temporarily under a cloud 
of depression and doubt, not respecting tho Messiahship of 
Christ (as Meyer in a long note, pp 244 and 245, 4th ed., as 
serts, contrary to vers, 7 and 8), but respecting the slow an 

unostentatious mode of His manifestation, and the true na 
ture of His kingdom. It is very plain, what Lange does no 

notice, that the answer of our Saviour is directed to John 
himself (arayyelAare “Iwdvyy), and not to his disciples, 
which implies that he needed it as much as they, for his own 
spiritual comfort and encouragement. That the mes.age of 
Christ had the desired effect upon both may be inferred from 
the martyrdom of John and from the action of his disciples 
who “took up his body and buried it and came and told Je 
gus,” Matt. xiv. 12.—P. 8.1 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


self to witness the manifestation of that kingdom of 
heaven which he had announced; above all, by ar- 
dent longing for a decisive word. But the faithful- 
ness and strength of this friend of Jesus, in the midst 
of his weakness, appears even in the form of his 
message—straightforward and directly to Jesus. 
This characteristic is the earnest of his victory. 

Ver. 5. The blind see, etc.—The evidence of 
tle Messiah’s working as given by the prophets, Isa. 
xxxv. 5; lxi. 1. The cleansing of lepers and raising 
the dead, Ezek. xxxvi. and xxxvii. [Comp. the rais- 
ing of the daughter of Jairus, ix. 18-26, and of the 
widow’s son at Nain, which, in the Gospel of Luke, 
immediately precedes this embassy, Luke vii. 11, 18. 
P. S.] Most commentators refer the expression poor 
to spiritual poverty; Meyer, to the national misfor- 
tunes of Israel. The statement with reference to 
these poor must, of course, be taken in a limited 
sense ; just as that about the blind, the lame, etc.,— 
to all of whom it only applied on condition of their 
susceptibility to the influence of Christ. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. As the representative of the law, the prophet is 
another Moses: he may call for lightning, for thun- 
der, or for fire from heaven. As messenger of the 
gospel, the prophet is only a precursor of Christ ; and 
hence has not attained the full height of Christianity, 
especially in regard to patience under suffering. In 
this respect, also, it holds true that the least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than he.—From the in- 
quiry of the Baptist—shall we wait for another ?—we 
learn the extent of his temptation. In the case of 
Israel, this query has, alas! been answered affirma- 
tively, and they wait for “another,” to their own con- 
demnation. But with John the difficulty arose from 
the knowledge that Messiah would also appear as 
Judge. And although he could not be ignorant of 
the difference between the suffering and the glorified 
Messiah, yet he was not aware of the distance inter- 
vening between the advent of the one and of the 
other; and his impatience was all the greater that he 
did not even see the Messiah suffering, in the strict- 
est sense of the word. But the special object of his 
inquiry seems to have been, to urge Jesus publicly to 
declare Himself before all the people. 

2. Formerly (in ch. ix.), Jesus had met the disci- 
ples of the Baptist by recalling to their minds the 
last testimony of the Baptist concerning Himself (the 
Bridegroom and His friend). He now replies to the 
Baptist, whose warrant was derived from the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah (ch. xl.), by appealing to another part 
of these predictions (ch. xxxy. and lx.), nay, by refer- 
ring him even to the prophetic figure of the advent 
of the Lord through the wilderness. John impatient- 
y longed for assistance, for retaliatiun, and for the 
vengeance of God. This was the occasion of his of- 
fence. Jesus replied by reminding him of the char- 
acteristics of Messiah in fsa, xxxv. 5, which are in- 
tended to meet such imputience as that of the Bap- 
tist. For, in the verses preceding those quoted by 
Christ, we read: “Strengthen ye the weak hands, 
and confirm the feeble knees. Say ye to them that 
are of a fearful (hasty) heart, Be strong, fear not : 
behold, your God cometh to vengeance, even God com- 
th to a recompense, that He may save you. Then the 
eyes of the blind shall be opened,” ete.—The descrip- 
tion of the Messiah which follows—the transition 
tom physical to spiritual deliverance, and the con- 


nection between the two—the relation between these 
deliverances and the character of the Messiah aa 
drawn by Isaiah—lastly, the connection hetween tia 
description and that of his own situation,—could not 
but have a beneficial and quickening influence upon 
John, especially when taken along with the conclud- 
ing words, which would recall the prediction in Isa 
vili. 14. 

3. The conclusion of Christ’s reply to the Baptist 
indicated that the miracles of Jesus were also intend- 
ed as emblems of spiritual deliverance. This view has 
been entertained by all sound interpreters, and only 
called in question on insufficient grounds. Lastly, 
we infer from this passage, that the miracles of Jesus 
were also designed to serve as evidence of His Messi- 
anic mission and Divine nature. 

4, Hitherto Jesus had carefully avoided publicly 
taking the name of Messiah. John now urged Him 
to assume that title. This might easily have led to 
a popular movement in favor of John. But in His 
reply, Jesus combined the highest wisdom with tha 
highest power: He appealed to His works, Sy whict. 
John could not fail to recognize Him as the Messiak ; 
while at the same time He refused to yield to ths 
suggestion of John, and openly avow Himse’f the 
Messiah. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jesus everywhere accompanies His honest mes- 
sengers, to confirm their work.—Jesus tea shes and 
preaches in the cities of His faithful wir esses (in 
their fields of labor: schools, churches, ‘r stitutions, 
and works).—The call of the Lord pene’rites every- 
where, even within prison-walls.—The enbassy of 
John the Baptist to the Lord, an eviden~ of strength 
in weakness. 1. An evidence of his weukness. For 
mer joyous certitude of the Baptist; tis present of- 
fence. Explained by his situation and his Old Testa- 
ment character. Courage to bear suffering and the 
cross was only preparing. The temptations of saints. 2 
Evidence of his strength ; John ad«.resses the Saviour 
even as Christ Himself, in His lags trial on the cross, 
appealed to the Father: My God, My God, etc.—The 
inquiry of the Baptist: Shall we look for another 2— 
a wavering between truth and error: 1. True, in so far 
as it referred to the second advent of Christ; 2. false, 
as a misunderstanding of the first advent of Christ; 3. 
a doubt, or uncertainty as to the connection between 
the first and the second advent of Christ.—Glorious 
answer, by which the Lord in His strength restores 
His zealous friend in his weakness: 1. Glorious in 
its contents; 2. glorious in its humility and in its 
wisdom (He avoids the declaration that He did ail 
this, and that He was the Messiah); 3. glorious in 
its mode of expression (reference to the passage in 
Isaiah in its context); 4, glorious in its promise (the 
dead are raised—which applied especially to John— 
and to the poor, etc.).—The miracles of Jesus an evi- 
dence of His claims and character.—The physical 
miracles of Jesus, signs and seals of His spiritual mir- 
acles: 1. Signs preceding them; 2. seals following 
them.—Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offend- 
ed at Me: 1. Deep import of this saying (Whosoever 
shall not be offended at My infinite patience with the 
world, at My readiness to suffer, at My delay of judg: 
ment); 2. solemn warning: to judge and decide 
hastily may lead even to apostasy ; 3. the great pre 
mise: he that overcometh the temptation to be of 
fended in Christ, has conquered and is saved. 


CHAP. XI. 7-15. 205 
2 The authority of the Baptist as preparing the way for the Messiah vindicated. On. XI. 7-15. 
7 And as they departed,’ Jesus began to say unto the multitudes concerning John, 


W hat went ye out into the wilderness to see?? A reed shaken with [by] the wind}? 
8 But what [What then] went ye out for*to see? A man clothed in soft raiment? 
9 behold, they that wear soft clothing are in kings’ houses. But what went ye out fos 
0 tosee? A prophet?® yea, I say unto you, and more than a prophet. For this is he 
of whom it is written, Behold, | send my messenger before thy face, which shall pre. 
pare thy way before thee. Verily I say unto you, Among them that are born of 
women there hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist: notwithstanding, he that 
12 is least * in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. And from the days of John the 
Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence [is assaulted by storm ],” and 
the vioieuv take it by force. For all the prophets and the law prophesied until John. 
And if ye will receive t, this is Khas [the Ehjah], which was for to come [who was to 
come]. He that hath ears to lear,® let him hear. 


1 Ver. 7.—[Lit.: And as these were departing, TovTwy 5é wooevomevwy.—P. 8] 

2 Ver. 7.—[Conant and the revised N. T. of the Am. Bible Union: behold, for see, to express more fully the meaning 
of Geduacbat, to gaze, to look wpon, as a public spectacle.—-P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 8.—[ For is unnecessary ; GAAG Tl e&HAOeTeE idezv.] 

4 Ver. 8.—{Correct as to the sense. The text. rec. (with Cod. Alex. as edited by Cowper) reads imattots after MaA@® 
ors, probably from Luke vii. 25, Codd. Sinait., Vaticanus, the Latin Vulgate (mollibus), and other anciert authorities 
omit it. So Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford. Lackmann retains the noun, but in brackets.—P. 8.] 

5 Ver. 9.—{ After an ancient reading of Cod. B.: But why went ye out? to seeu pruphet? adda vt e&fAOaTE; Tpo- 
gnrny ideiv ; Lange, with Tischendorf, Meyer, and Alford (who, however, omits the punctuation after e&A9are, regard. 
ing the whole as one sentence) adopt this reading, which has now the additional weight of the Cod. Sinaiticus; but Lach- 
mann and Tregelles defend the usual reading: aAAd Tl é€&fAOaTe ideiv; mpophrny; the only real difference is as to the 
position of (¢iv.—P, 8.] 

8 Ver. 11.—[Lit.: less, or the lesser, d wikpdTepos. So Lange, van Ess, the Latin Vulgate (minor), and all the 
older English versions, Wiclif’s, Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva (less), the RKhemish (¢he lesser). But Luther (der Aleinsie), 
de Wette (der Geringste), and the authorized English version (Jewst) render the word in the superlative. Dr. J. A. Alex- 
under a@ loc. calls this “ one of the few groundless innovations introduced by the translators of King James’ Bible.” But 
this is too hasty. The translation depends on what we supply to the comparative 6 uixpdrepos. If we supply: than 
John the Baptist, legs or the lesser is the proper translation; but if we supply: than all others (rwv &AAwv) which is 
likewise allowable (see Winer, p. 218) and even preferable, the English idiom seems to require he that és least, or tha least. 
See Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 12,—[In Greek: Bid Cet at, Lange: wird mit Sturm angelaufen; Luther: leidet Gewalt (suffers violence). 
All English versions from Wiclif to that of King James have: suffereth violence after the Vulgate: wim patitur. See 
Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 

: ea 15.—The verb axoverv is omitted by Tischendorf [and Alford] after Codd. B., C., etc. [But Cod. Sinait. has it, 


as a person entirely inaccessible to such motives, 
The Saviour would now recall their former feelings 
of veneration for the Baptist. The antithesis, they 
that wear soft clothing, alludes to the enemies of 
John at the court of Herod Antipas, who were the 
occasion of his imprisonment. 

Ver. 9. One who is more than a prophet, 
mwepiag 67 epov.—Fritzsche takes this as masculine ; 
Meyer, as neuter, which seems to agree better with 
the context. John was more than the prophets, as 
being the precursor of the Messiah, The meaning is, 
You have seen one whois greater than the prophets, 
although you have not understood his character. 

Ver. 10, Of whom it is written, Malachi iii. 1. 
—In the original: “ Behold, I will send My messen 
ger, that he may prepare the way before Me: and 
suddenly cometh to His temple the Lord whom ye 
seek, and the Messenger of the Covenant, whom ve 
desire: behold, He cometh, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
In the Hebrew, Jehovah identified Himself with Mes- 
siah when announcing the forerunner; while in Mat. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 7. Jesus began to say.—The Lord hasten- 
ed by His commendation to restore the authority of 
the Baptist, which he himself by his embassy had 
endangered. 

A reed.—The figure is derived from the lower 
banks of Jordan, where reeds grew in abundance ; 
referring to a person wavering and easily influenced 
by outward circumstances (Olshausen, Meyer). With 
special allusion to what had just taken place: John 
will not waver in his faith, though on this occasion 
he seemed to do so. Some critics have taken the 
word in a negative sense : Surely ye would not see a 
seed, etc. (Grotius, de Wette, etc.). This, however, 
were not only idle, but would weaken the pregnant 

xpression, “shaken by the wind.” 

Ver. 8. What then.— Add d, but, implies a si- 
lent negation. 

In soft raiment.—The warakd iudria, or 


only wadakd, according to B., D., Z., ete, are a 
mark of effeminate and luxurious persons. Under 
the first simile, Christ shows that John was not way- 
ering in his faith; by the second, He proves that he 
had not dispatched his embassy from selfishness, or 
eowardly fear for his life. Both similes presuppose 
the fact, that His hearers had formerly regarded John 


thew a distinction is made, and the text is presented 
as embodying a promise of God to the Messiah. 
Ver. 11. Among those born of women.— 
Job xiv. 1, etc, MUN 745%, a general designation of 
man, more especially with reference to mankind be 
fore the coming of Christ. We must not overloob 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 


— 


the use of the plural number. Gal. iv. 4 is not a par- 
allel passage, but rather indicates the contrast. The 
expression, “born of @ woman,” differs from that, 
“born of women,” just as “ Son of Man” from “man.” 
The former expression is specially intended to refer 
to the human limitations of Christ, to His humilia- 
tion in the form of a servant. 

There hath not risen a greater.—Not merely 
a greater prophet (Rosenmiiller, etc.), but, in general, 
none greater than he. As preparing the way for the 
Messiah, John represented the highest perfection of 
the Old Covenant. The antithesis which follows: “ He 
that is least in the kingdom of heaven,” etc., shows 
that the expression refers to superiority not in respect 
of moral righteousness, but of theocratic development 
and dignity. Hence it is needless to make an excep- 
tion in favor of the patriarchs, as Olshausen proposes. 

He that is less [least], 6 d¢ urxpdrepos .— 
Meyer : Not he that is east, as the comparative is never 
used for the superlative. See Winer’s Grammar (p. 
218*). De Wette entertains a different opinion, and 
translates /east. But the passage is so important, that 
unless forced by the use of the language, we are not 
warranted in deviating from the literal expression, 
though we do not deny that the rendering, he that 7s 
least, gives good sense. The meaning is, he who is 
comparatively less in the kingdom of heaven, accord- 
ing to the standard of that kingdom (Cyrill, Theodoret, 
and others), or who occupies a lower place in it, is 
greater than John, in respect of the development of his 
faith and spiritual life. Maldonatus [quotes the log- 
ical axiom]: “ Minimum maximi majus est maximo 
minimi.” Even the least in the kingdom of the New 
Testament enjoys what John could not have had, viz., 
peace in the finished work of Christ, and, with it, 
patience in suffering and death, and quiet expecta- 
tion of the second coming of Christ, when every 
wrong shall be righted. Other commentators have 
applied the expression, “‘/ess,” to Christ Himself 
(Chrysostom, Luther, Melanchthon, etc.). “The less,” 
who at the time was eclipsed by the glory of John, 
will in the kingdom of heaven be greater (the punc- 
tuation of the verse being changed), or will as the 
Messiah excel him. But this interpretation is evi- 
dently untenable, as there could be no comparison 
of the kind between Jesus and John, certainly not 
without express limitation.+ : 


* [Sixth German ed., Leip., 1855 (§ 35). The original 
quotes p. 280, which is no doubt an error of the printer. 
Winer says that we must supply to uixpdrepos either (rev) 
&Ardwy, or Iwdvvov Tov Bawtiotov. Meyer (Com., p. 247) 
prefers the latter and explains (p. 248): ‘‘He who shall oc- 
gupy a lower stendpoint or degree of value and dignity in 
the Kingdom of the Messiah, than John the Baptist now oc- 
2upies in the old theocracy, is greater than he, of whom I 
nave just said such great things.” I much prefer to supply 
Tay %AAwyv, and explain: John being nearest to Christ and 
standing at the very threshold of His kingdom is gwoad sta- 
tum the greatest of all Old Testament prophets and saints; 
but the least or humblest Christian who has actually entered 
Into the gospel dispensation is guoad statwm or as to his 
standpoint (not as to personal merit) greater than he. It is 
not denied, however. that John may hereafter enter into the 
kingdom of the Messiah, and then occupy 4 much higher po- 
sition than millions of Christians. The comparison refers 
only to his present position in the atay ottos.—P. 8.] 

+ (Dr. Wordsworth, from respect for the fathers, endea- 
wore to combine the interpretation of Chrysostom, Enthy- 
taius, Theophylact, with the other, but at the expense of 
vlearness Alford declares the former to be entirely adverse 
to the spirit of the whole discourse, and agrees substantial- 
y with Meyer, Alexander is here very unsatisfactory, and 
sveakens the force of this profound passage by reducing it 
simply to this: “All that is really asserted is, that one in- 
ferior to John in some respect is greater in another.” But 
v what respects ?—P. 8.] 


Ver. 12. And from the days.—The days of 
John’s great usefulness were past. Jesus intimates 
in passing the coming calamities. He also indicates 
the immense contrast between the days of the Baptist 
and His own advent. 

Suffereth violence, is assaulted by storm, 
Bid (er at.—Explanations: 1. It is violently per- 
secuted by the enemies, and the violent take it from 
men (Lightfoot, Schneckenburger, and others). But 
this is opposed to the context, which is evidently in- 
tended to explain the greatness of John, the contrast 
between the days of the Baptist and those of Christ, 
and the manifestation of the kingdom of heaven.—2, 
As referring to the ‘advancement of the kingdom of 
heaven by violent means: (a) Taking Aid(era in 
the middle sense, as meaning, it forcibly introduces 
iself, breaks in with violence (Melanchthon, Bengel, 
Paulus). But this is incompatible with the expres 
sion Btaorai which follows. (6) Passively: Ma, 
na vi predicatur (Fritzsche); but this is arbi- 
trary. (c) It is taken by violence, or intense endsa:- 
vors—in the good sense (Hesychius : Biaiws kparet: 
7a1),—The expression is evidently metaphorical, de- 
noting the violent bursting forth of the kingdom of 
heaven, as the kernel of the ancient theocracy, 
through the husk of the Old Testament. John and 
Christ are themselves the violent who take it by 
force,—the former, as commencing the assault; the 
latter, as completing the conquest. Accordingly, this 
is a figurative description of the great era which had 
then commenced. 

Ver. 13. For all the prophets.—Proof of what 
had just been stated. Difference between the charac- 
ter of the old period and the new era. All the proph- 
ets prophesied of that era, or predicted it; but they 
could not call it into existence. [The emphasis lies 
on prophesied, i. ¢., they only predicted the kingdom 
of heaven, as something future ; while now, since 
the coming of Christ, it is an actual reality. In the 
Greek, the words, until John, precede the verb, and 
are connected with 6 véuos. John still belonged to 
the dispensation of the law, but on the very threshold 
of the dispensation of the gospel, whose advent he 
proclaimed. ‘“Usgue ad Johannem lex, ab eo evan- 
gelium.” Comp. Luke xvi. 16.—P. S.] 

Ver. 14. And if ye will receive it.—The an- 
tithesis with the preceding verse—the prophets have 
prophesied—is here hinted at: now is the time of the 
fulfilment. The idea itself was before expressed ag 
the kingdom of heaven suffering violence. This then 
furnishes an explanation of the manner in which it 
suffereth violence. John was the Elijah who was to 
come as the precursor of Messiah, according to Mal. 
iv. 5. The expression was metaphorical, and referred 
to the character of the precursor of Jesus as that of 
a prophet of judgment, even as the mission of Eli- 
jah had been symbolical of the coming judgnient. 
The Jews, however, understood the passage literally, 
and expected that Elijah would arise from the dead, 
and actually appear among them (Wetstein, Light- 
foot, Schéttgen). Jesus removed this mistake (comp. 
Matt. xvii. 12), by acknowledging John as the Elijah 
of whom Malachi had spoken. In one sense only 
may the prophecy have been still partially unfulfilled, 
as the second coming of Christ would also be pre 
ceded by judgments. But even then the character 
and mission of Elijah could only be metaphorical, not 
literal. 

Ver. 15. He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.—Comp. ch. xiii. 9,43; Rev. ii. 7. A pro 
verbial expression to evoke attention, or ~o mark a 


CHAP. XI. 16-19. 


eonclusion from certain premises. In the present in- 
stance, the inferenve was obvious. If the time of 
the first A:acrns was past, the second and greater 
must be at hand. Thus Christ complied as far as 
possible with the request of the Baptist to pronounce 
Himself the Messiah. Those who knew the Scriptures, 
and believed them, would be able to recognize Him; 
while at the same time He would not assume the title 
before the people, since in their minds it was still 
connected with ideas of rebellion and carnal conquest. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. This passage affords a fresh view of the great- 
ness of Jesus as compared with John, whom He first 
restores, and then acknowledges before the peo- 
pe, in whose presence John had aimost reproved 

im. The contrast appears most clear and distinct 
between John and Christ, between the Old and the 
New Testaments, between calm development and a 
stormy era. And as John had first testified of Christ, 
so Christ now bears testimony of John. 

2. In truth, the Bapiist himself was a sufficient 
reply to his own inquiry—Art Thou He? His being 
offended implied a doubt in his own mission. Hence 
also it could only be transient. 

8. The violent manifestation of the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth was brought about by the holy 
violence of John and Jesus, who ushered this king- 
dom into a sinful world. 

4, [Dr. THomas Scort : “ Inevery age, ‘ the king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take 
it by force.’ . . . They who are determined at all 
adventures, to find admission, will surely succeed ; 
but such as postpone the concerns of their souls to 
worldly interest, pleasures, and diversions, will be 
found to come short of it; as well as those who seck 
salvation in any other way than by repentance to- 
ward God and faith in his beloved Son.” Marrnzw 
Henry: “ The kingdom of heaven was never intend- 
ed to indulge the ease of triflers, but to be the 
rest of them that labor.” Comp. Luke xiii. 24: 
“ Strive (aywviCerbe) to enter in at the strait gate.” 
—P.S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The glory of the Lord as it appears by the side 
of John.—Entire freedom from all jealousy in its full 
majesty (John and Christ).—The commendation of 
the Baptist as reflecting greater glory upon the Lord 


20" 


—— 


than even on John: 1. As exalting whe Baptist; 2. 
still more the Lord (uttered at such a moment, after 
such experience, in such terms, with such reservations 
as to His own person).—In what sense those who are 
least in the New Covenant are greater than the great. 
est under the Old.—Every fresh manifestation of the 
kingdom of heaven requiring heroism of faith.— 
Christ bringing the kingdom of heaven to this earth, 
and at the same time taking the kingdom of heaven 
by force for this earth.—The kingdom of heaven pass- 
ing from its typical form into reality through the 
faithfulness of His witnesses, — Holy violence. — 
Christ’s perfect suffering constituting His perfect vio- 
lence.*—Clearness of the Old Testament testimony 
about Christ.—He that hath ears to hear, let him hear : 
the loudest call to a life of faith: 1. As pointing to 
our original calling, to hear; 2. as condemning the 
sin, that man has ears, yet does not hear; 3. as 
an admonition to come to the knowledge of Christ 
by our hearing.—Properly to understand the Scrip 
tures, is to know Christ.—Every call of God is at the 
same time both general and special. 

Starke :—Does it become a servant of the cross 
of Christ to imitate the pomp of the world, or tu 
trim his sails to the wind ?—Wavering preachers eaa: 
not expect stable hearers.—They who are under the 
influence of the love of the world, will scarcely 
prove fit to root it out of the hearts of others, Luke 
x. 80.—Hedinger :—We must be thoroughly in ear 
nest if we are ever to reach heaven.—As the sub- 
stance exceeds the shadow, so the grace of the 
New, that of the Old Testament, Col. ii. 17; Heb. 
viii. 5; x. 1.—Gerlach :—Knowledge of Christ is the 
sole standard for measuring spiritual greatness. 

Heubner :—Jesus commends John after his dis- 
ciples have left His presence. Let this serve as an 
example.t—Jesus knew the Baptist better than the 
latter knew himself—Human opinions are like the 
wind: beware of being their weathercock.—Inde- 
pendence a high honor and glory. 


* [So also on the part of his disciples. Ambrose in Luke 
xi. 5 (as quoted by Wordsworth): Vim facimus Domino, 
non compellendo, sed flendo; non provocando injuriis, 
sed lacrymis exorando. O beatu violentia! Hee suc 
arma fidei nostre.—P. 8.) 

+ (Comp. the remarks of Matthew Henry : ‘Christ spoke 
thus honorably of John, but as they departed, just as they 
were gone, Luke vii. 24. He would not so much as seem ta 
flatter John, nor have these praises reported of him. Though 
we must be forward to give to all their due praise for their 
encouragement, yet we must avoid everything that looks 
like flattery, or may be in danger of puffing them up. Pride 
is a corrupt humor, which we must not feed either in others 
or in ourselves.’ —P. 8.] 


8. The Baptist and the Son of Man, as judged by a childish generation. Cu. XI. 16-19. 


16 
17 


But whereunto shall I liken this generation? It is like unto children sitting in the 
markets, and calling unto their fellows [to the others],! And saying, We have piped 


unto you, and ye have not danced; we have mourned [wailed, sung dirges] unto you, 


18 
19 


and ye have not lamented [beat the breast]. For John came neither eating nor drink 
ing, and they say, He hath a devil [demon]. The Son of man came eating and dank 


ing, and they say, Behold a man gluttonous [a glutton], and a wine-bibber,* a friend of 


publicans and sinners. 


But Wisdom ° is justified of [on the part of |* her chilcren, 


1 Ver. 16.—Lachmann: Tots €taipois [Vulg.: cowqualibus, companions, playmates), after G., 8., U., V., ete 
fLachmann quotes as his aut! orities B. and C., as previously compared by others; but the printed edition of Cod, Nphrerl 
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Byri (C.) by Tischendorf, and Angelo Mai’s ed. of the Cod. Vaticanus (B.) both read ér€pols. Buttniann’s ed. ‘ion of the Int 
ser, however, sustains Lachmann, and the GAAHAaS in Luke vii. 82 favors €Talpois.—P. S.] Griesbach: Tuts ETépats 
aliis), after most Codd. [including Cod. Sinait.], So also Tischendorf [and Tregelles. Alford does not read ET Epols 
as stated by Conant, but €raipo.s. So also Wordsworth. Lange's interpretation requires érépois.—P. S.] 


2 Ver. 17.—Lachmann and Tischendorf omit the second tury, following B., C., (Cod. Sinait.], ete. 

3 Ver. 17.—{Lange more literally: Wir haben (euch) die Todtenkluge gemacht, und ihr habt nicht (im Chor) ge 
jammert; Scrivener: We have sung dirges unto you, and ye have not smote the breast; Andrew Norton: We have sung 
a dirge to you, and you have not beat your breasts ; Conant and the revised version of the Am. Bible Union: We sang 
the lament, and ye beat not the breast. Opnvety refers to the funeral dirge, and komTea0at (middle verb) to the crienta) 


expression of sorrow by beating the breast, comp. Ezek. xx. 84 (Sept.: cdWea0e Ta mpdowma); Matt. xxiv. 30; Luke xvilt, 


12; xxiii. 48, and the dictionaries. 


The authorized version is very vague.—P. §,] 


4 Ver. 19.—{ Wine-bibber is a felicitous translation of the Anacreontic oivorédrys. Dr. Conant and the N. T. of the 
Am. Bible Union: a glutton and a winedrinker. Luther and Lange stronger: ein Fresser und Weinsdufer.—P. 8.] 


5 Ver. 19.—[ We prefer capitalizing Wisdom as in older editions of the Bible. 


See Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 


6 Ver, 19.—[Lange: von Seiten ihrer Kinder, So also Meyer, and Conant, who quotes Meyer and refers to Acts fi. 22 
for the same use of dd, instead of dd (4vdpa ard Oeod amodederryuévoy cis buas dvvduect, x.7T.A.) —P. 8] 


EXEGETIOCAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 16. But whereto shall I liken this gen- 
eration ?—It seemed as if John were about to 
identify himself with his generation in reference to 
the Lord. But Jesus restores him to his right place, 
and exhibits Himself and the Baptist as one in op- 
position to the spirit of the age. A transition from 
His verdict upon John to that on his contempora- 
ries, with special reference to the present and im- 
pending fate of the Baptist. While John and Jesus 
were engaged in spiritual labors and warfare, the 
conquest of the kingdom of heaven, “‘ this generation” 
would only seek childish amusement. 

It is like unto children.—The common inter- 
pretation of this passage (first proposed by Chrysos- 
tom, and recently defended by Stier) is, that the ex- 
pression, piping and mourning, refers to John and 
Jesus, and that the Jews were the other children 
who refused to give heed. But this is entirely un- 
tenable. For, 1. “this generation” is likened to 
children playing in the market-place. 2. These 
same children are represented as urging the objec- 
tions which Christ subsequently puts into the mouth 
of the people. Both in the simile and in the explana- 
tion of it, the Jews are introduced as speaking. 3. If 
these terms had referred to Christ and John, the or- 
der of the figures would have been reversed ; é6pn- 
ynoanwev—nuanoomev. 4. There is a manifest anti- 
thesis between the idea of children playing, and the 
former figure of taking the kingdom of heaven by 
violence. 5. The conduct of the children is repre- 
sented as inconsistent and contradictory. 6. We 
have the fact, that this generation really expected 
that its prophets should be influenced by the passing 
whims of their carnal views and inclinations. Hence 
we conclude that the piping and mourning children 
represent the Jews, and the €repou, “ the others,” 
John and Jesus. These €rep ox form no part of 
the company represented as playing in the mar- 
ket. 

[So also de Wette, and Meyer, p. 251: “The 
ra.dia are the Jews; the érepo are John and Jesus.” 
But I object to this interpretation, the reverse of 
the other, for the following reasons: 1. Because it 
is contrary to the parallel passage in Luke vii. 32, 
where we have 4AA HALLS, to one another, instead 
of €r €po4s, So that the playing children and the si- 
lent children form but one company, although dis- 
agreed among themselves (as the Jews were in fact 
with their many sects and their contradictory carnal 
notions about the Mess ah). The same is true, if we 
read with Lachmann: étafpois. 2. Because it 


wow ] represent Christ and John as the dissatisfied, 


and disobedient party. 8. Finally, I reject both inter 
pretations, that refuted, and that defended by Dr. 
Lange; because John and Christ could with no de- 
gree of propriety and good taste be represented as 
playmates and comrades of their wayward contempo- 
raries. We conclude, therefore, that both classes of 
children refer to the wayward, capricious, and dis- 
contented Jews ; the children who play the mock wed- 
ding and the mock funeral representing the active, 
the silent children who refuse to fall in with their 
playmates, the passive discontent, both with the aus- 
terity of John and with the more cheerful and gen- 
ial conduct of Christ. So Olshausen: “The sense 
is this: the generation resembles a host of ill 
humored children, whom it is impossible to please in 
any way; one part desires this, and the other that, 
so that they cannot agree upon any desirable or use- 
ful occupation.” Compare also the illustrative re- 
marks of Wordsworth, who in this case dissents from 
his favorite Chrysostom: “By the children [or 
rather one class of the children] many interpreters 
understand the Baptist and our Lord. But this seems 
harsh. The yeved itself is said to be éuola maidious, 
and the querulous murmur of the children, complain- 
ing that others would not humor them in their fickle 
caprices, is compared to the discontented censoricus- 
ness of that generation of the Jews, particularly of 
the Pharisees, who could not be pleased with any of 
God’s dispensations, and rejected John and Christ, as 
they had done the prophets before them. The sense, 
therefore, is, Ye are like a band of wayward children, 
who go on with their own game, at one time gay, at 
another grave, and give no heed to any one else, and 
expect that every one should conform to them. You 
were angry with John, because he would not dance 
to your piping, and with Me, because I will not weep 
to your dirge. John censured your licentiousness, I 
your hypocrisy; you, therefore, vilify both, and ‘ re- 
ject the good counsel of God,’ who has devised a va- 
riety of means for your salvation (Luke vii. 80),”— 
1261s) 

Yor. 17. We have piped unto you, etc.— 
Among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, it was cus 
tomary to play the flute especially at marriage dances. 
Buxtorf, Lex. Zalm. Similarly, solemn wailing was 
customary at burials. The expression, danced, cor- 
responds with piping, just as the funeral dirge was 
expected to evoke lamentation among the mourners, 
especially by beating the breast (hence the expression, 
Ezek. xxiv. 16; Matt. xxiv. 30, etc), The figure is 
hat of children imitating the festivities or solemni« 
ties of their* seniors, and expecting other children 
who take no part in their play to share their amuse 
ment, 

Ver. 18. For John came neither eating nox 
drinking.—A hyperbolical expression, referring te 


OHAP. XI. 16-19, 
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his abstinence and asceticism, as contradistinguished 
from Christ’s freer conduct. And they say, He has 
ademon [daudyiov].—A demon of melancholy (John 
x. 20). The figure of piping, to which John respond- 
ed not, is all the more striking, that the spurious 
marriage at the court of Herod was the occasion of 
John’s imprisonment; and again, the dance of the 
daughter of Herodias, that of his execution. In an- 
other place also, Jesus says that the Jews would 
have liked to use John, as it were, by way of reli- 
gious diversion (John v. 35). 

Ver. 19. The Son of Man came eating and 
drinking.—Referring to His more free mode of con- 
duct, and with special allusion to the feast in the house 
of Matthew, in the company of publicans and sin- 
ners [and the wedding feast at Cana]. This induced 
the Pharisees to pronounce an unfavorable judgment 
of Christ. Accordingly, His contemporaries already 
commenced to condemn Him as a destroyer of the 
law. It has been suggested, that our Lord here hints 
at the occurrence formerly related, when He had 
admonished one of His disciples to “let the dead 
bury their dead.” But it seems more likely, that if 
the figure contains any allusion to a definite event, it 
referred to the imputation of John’s disciples, that 
during the captivity of their master, and until after 
his death, Jesus should abstain from taking part in 
any festivities. But we are inclined to take a broader 
view of the subject, and to regard the statement of 
the Lord as referring to the anger and sorrow of the 
people about their national position, with which our 
Lord could not sympathize in that particular form. 
Their carnal mourning for the outward depression of 
Israel could meet with no response from Him. 

Ver. 19. But Wisdom, etc.—Final judgment of 
the Lord as to the difference obtaining between the 
people, John, and Himself. The copia. Jerome: 
Ego, qui sum dei virtus et sapientia dei juste fecisse 

6 apostolis meis filiis comprobatus swum. Chrysos- 
vom, Theophylact, Castellio: Wisdom, which has be- 
come manifest in Jesus, De Wette: A personifica- 
tion of the wisdom of Jesus.—The term undoubtedly 
refers to the spirit of the theocracy as manifested in 
John and in Christ, and which bears the name of 
Wisdom (Prov. viii. and ix. ; Sir. xxiv.), because the 
conduct of John and of Jesus was guided by a defi- 
nite object, and derived fro.n the spirit of Wisdom in 
revelation.* 

Is justified on the part (or, at the hands) 
of her children.—Elsner, Schneckenburger: Judg- 
ed, reproved, 2. ¢. by the Jews, who should have 
been its disciples.t Ewald: Really justified by that 
foolish generation, since their contradictory judg- 
ments confuted each other, and so confirmed Wis- 
dom. De Wette takes the aor. in thesense of habit, 
and gives the statement a more general sense: The 
children of Wisdom (i. ¢., those who receive it, or My 
disciples) give, by their conduct, cause for approving 


* [Hence Wisdom should be capitalized, as in some edi- 
ticns of the English Version.—P. 8.] 

+ [In this case the sentence would be a solemn irony, or 
an indignant rebuke of the bad treatment of God’s wise and 
gracious Providence on the part of those who claimed to be 
its orthodox admirers and authorized expounders. Dr. J. 
A. Alexander leans to this interpretation. But no clear case 
of irony (nor of wit, nor of humor) occurs in the discourses 
of our Saviour, The childlike children of Wisdom in ver. 19 
seem to be opposed to the childish and wayward children of 
this generation in ver. 16. Comp. Bengel, én Lue. vii. 35: 
Huius Sapientia liberi non sunt Phariset horumque si- 
miles, sed apostolr, publicant et peccatores omnes ex toto 
popwio ad Jesum conversi: quos sic appellat, ad osten- 
dendam suam cum iilis necessitudinem et jus conversin- 
di, calumriatorumgue perversitatem.—P, 3.) 
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Wisdom. Meyer, opposing de Wette’s view of the 
aor.: Wisdom has been justified on the part of her 
children, viz., by their having adopted it. The pas 
sage must be read in the light of ver. 25 sqq. In both 
cases, a joyous prospect is being opened up to their 
view. Truth and Wisdom have been justified and 
owned, though neither by the men of this generation 
nor by the wise and the prudent. But in this pax 
sage sorrow seems still to predominate: 1. Wisdom 
has been traduced by this generation, and obliged to 
justify herself; 2. for this purpose, new children had 
to be born and trained. The word a7é might almost 
lead us to adopt another interpretation: Wisdom waa 
obliged to justify herself by a judicial verdict from 
the accusation of her children (or rather, ironically, 
of those who should be her children). But then, this 
proposition only refers to the occasion or cause of a 
thing. It is not the children who justify Wisdom, 
but the means of proving her justification are deriv: 
Hs from the testimony which appears in her chil 
ren. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. On this occasion, Jesus foretold the judgment 
which the world has at all times pronounced on the 
kingdom of heaven. To the men of this world, the 
preaching of the law appears too severe, too much 
opposed to the innocent and lawful enjoyments of 
life ; while the message of pardon meets with the hos- 
tility of pharisaical legalists, who describe it as favor- 
ing carelessness and shielding sin, 

2. The spirit of the world is also accurately delin- 
eated in the figure of successive piping and mourn- 
ing: first, festive enjoyments, and then mourning for 
the dead. The Wisdom of the kingdom of heaven 
sanctions the opposite order: first the law, and then 
the gospel ; first death, and then life ; first penitence 
and sorrow, and then joy; first the Baptist, and then 
Christ. 

3. Lastly, this passage serves to show the close 
connection between the Christology of the synoptical 
Gospels and the Logos of John, and the So¢ia of the 
Old Testament and the Jewish Apocrypha. 

4, This is the second instance that Christ borrow- 
ed a similitude from the market. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Worldly-mindedness, in the garb of spirituality 
attempting to make a farce of the solemn duties of 
spiritual life-—The contemporaries of Jesus, a figure 
of the common opposition to the gospel at all times. 
—The world insisting that the prophets of God should 
take their teaching from its varying opinions.—Puri- 
tanical strictness and moral laxity, the two great ob- 
jections which the world urges against the preaching 
of the gospel—From piping to mourning; or, the 
childish amusements of the world amid the solemni- 
ties of life—Contrast between the wisdom of Chris 
and the folly of the world: 1. In the case of the lat 
ter, amusements are followed by mourning and death 
2. in the case of the former, the solemnity of deatl 
by true enjoyment of life-—The Wisdom of the gos 
pel is always justified in her children,—Those wh 
are justified by Christ before God, should justify Hn 
by their lives before the world. el 
Starke :—From Hedinger :—When people dislike 
a doctrine, they abuse the teachers of it—JLajus :—= 
Nobody is more exposed to sinful and rash judgments 
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than winisters.— Oramer :—The children of God can- | fault with, but humbly to submit to, the teaching of 


not escape the judgment of the world, whatever they 
may do.—If the conduct of Christ called down the 
rebuke of the world, how much more shall that of 


heavenly wisdom. 
Heubner :—Jobn decried as a fanatic; Christ, as 
a man of the world: see how the world reads charac 


upright ministers be censured !—We are not to find | ters! 


4, Royal denunciation of Judgment on the cities of Galilee. Cu. XI. 20-24. 


20 
21 


Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein most of his mighty works [wonderful 
works, or miracles]! were done, because they repented not: Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works [miracles], which were done in you, 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and 
ashes. But I say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day 
of judgment, than for you. And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven,* 
shalt be brought down [go down] * to hell [hades]*: for if the mighty works [miracles], 
which have been done in thee, had been done in Sodom, it would have remained utit** 
this day. But I say unto you, That it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in 
the day of judgment, than for thee. 


22 
23 


24 


1 Ver. 20.—{Lange, with de Wette, translates Suvduers: Wunder, justly differing from Luther, who renders simply: 
Thaten. The N. T. has three words for miracles (in the general sense) or supernatural deeds and events: 1) Tépas, 
which occurs 16 times and is uniformly and correctly rendered in the E. V. wonder (an extraordinary, mysterious, and ine 
explicable phenomenon, portent); 2) Suyamexs, miracles proper, as the effect of a supernatura’ power, which is vaz- 
ously translated: wonder/ul works (Matt. vii. 22), more frequently: mighty works, and still oftener: méracles (Mark 
ix. 39; Acts ii. 22; viii. 18; 1 Cor. xii, 10,28, 29; Gal. iii. 5); 8) an uwetov, sign, pointing to the moral aim of the supernat- 
ural act; here the E. V. varies somewhat arbitrarily between sign (about 40 times), miracle (about 20 times), and wonder 
(8 times). Comp. Lange’s doctrinal comments on Matt. viii. 1-13, p. 154, and the dictionaries swb verbis.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 23.—The reading: tPwOetou in K., M., X.; bYaOns in Griesbach. Tischendorf, on the authority of E., 
F.,G., ete.; uy bwOHo7y in Lachmann with B.C. D. “The last gives no good sense.” Meyer. [It gives sood 
sense if we regard it as a question with the expectation of a negative answer (un): Shalt thou be exalted to heaven? 
Nay; thou shalt go down to the underworld, or as Irenzeus quotes the passage (Adv. her. iv. 36): Ht tu Capernaum, 
numquid usque ad calum exaitaberis? Usque ad inferos descendes. The reading: uh... vwOhon is now also sus 
tained by Cod, Sinaiticus, and adopted by Tregeiles, Conant, and Alford in the 4th edition.— P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 23,—Lachmann, Tischendorf [Alford]; xataBnon, descend, go down, after B., D., Vulg., Itala. The lectio re- 
cepta is taken from Luke x. 15. [Cod. Sinait. sustains the passive kataBiBacOnon, thow shalt be brought down.—P. §.] 

4 Ver. 23.—(Lange: Unterwelt, i. ¢., underworid, So also Dr. Conant, and the revised version of the Am. B. U. 
throughout. I prefer Todtenrecich for the German, and hades for the English, The English language, owing to its cos- 
mopolitan or (sét venia verbo /) panlinguistic composition, can much easier retain and appropriate for popular use the 
Greek term than the German. Why should we not use it.as well as the terms paradise, Hden, and many other foreign 
words which have become perfectly familiar to the reader of the Bible? This translation cuts off all disputes about locali- 
ty (of which we know nothing certain), and the different renderings which might be proposed, as wnderworld, spirit 


world, region, or rather state of the dead or departed, ete. The important distinction between hades (adns), z. @., the 
world of ald the dead, the intermediate spirit world, and held (yéevva), a. é., the final abode and state of the lost, should be 


restored in the English Bible, if it should ever be revised. (Comp. footnote on p. 114.) In this passage hades, with its 
gloomy depth below, is contrasted with the heaven or the blessed height above ; comp. Ps. cxxxix. 8; Job xi. 8; Rom. x. 


6, 7, and especially Isa xiv. 15, to which our passage seems to allude; eis dou kataBnon (Babylon). See Com.—P. 8.] 


house of fishes ; or, home of hunting, or catching. A 
city of Galilee (John xii. 21), on the western shore 
of the lake (Mark vi, 45; viii. 22). The home of 
Peter, of Andrew, and of Philip, John i. 44; xii. 21. 
—Another town of this name was situate in Lower 
Gaulonitis, on the eastern side of the lake. Philip 
the tetrarch elevated it to the rank of a city, giving 
it the name of Julias, after the daughter of the 
Emperor Augustus (Luke ix. 10). The situation 
of Bethsaida is not marked by any ruins, and wholly 
unknown, 

[According to this passage, most of the miracles 
of Christ were done in these cities of Galilee, and yet 
not one is recorded in the Gospels as having been — 
done in Chorazin and Bethsaida. A confirmation of 
John xxi, 25.—P. 8.] 

Tyre and Sidon.—Heathen cities in the imme 
diate neighborhood. The point of the comparison 
lay in their being inhabited by a large, busy, heathen 
population, whose corruptness had been exposed evex 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 20. Then began He.—The accent lies on 
rére, noton#péuro. According to the account 
of Luke, the decisive denunciations of Christ on the 
cities of Galilee occurred at a later period, when He 
took final leave of them. Thisis quite in accordance 
with what we should have expected at the close of 
His ministry. But even at this stage, partial predic- 
tions of judgment must have been uttered, which 
Matthew, according to his systematic plan, here re- 
’ eords in their final and complete form. 

Ver. 21, Chorazin.—The name occurs neither in 
the Old Testament nor in Josephus, and in the New 
Testament only in this place and in Luke xiii, Ac- 
cording to Jerome, it was situate two miles from Ca- 
pernaum. See the different conjectures as to its un- 
known locality in the Encyels., and Robinson, ii. 405. 


~-Bethsaida == "7°%"-r"a commonly rendered, 


CHAP. XI, 20-24. 
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in the writings cf the prophets. 
of the service of Baal. 

[They would have repented.—The knowl- 
edge of our Saviour extended also to contingencies, 
i, ., to things which would have happened under cer- 
tain conditions. Comp. Henry and Wordsworth, 
in loc.—P. S.] 

In sackcloth and ashes.—In the East, it was 
common for mourners to put on a black garment 
which resembled a sacix, with holes for the arms, and 
to strew ashes upon the head. Hence this was regard- 
ed as the symbol of mourning and of repentance.— 
Luke : sitting: «20h~%evar. Mourners and pen- 
tents were wont to sit on the ground. 

Ver. 28. Exalted unto heaven, or highly glo- 
rified—“ Not by its rich produce of fishes (Grotius,* 
Kuinoel, Fritzsche), but by the residence and works 
of Jesus (Bengel, Paulus).” De Wette. 

To hades.—In opposition to heaven—the lowest 
depth (comp. Ezek. xxxi. 16), The temporal judg- 
ments which soon afterward passed over these cities, 
till their every trace has been swept from the earth, 
are here referred to, as well as the final judgmeni. 
—The Greek word @5ys is equivalent to, though not 
quite identical with, the Hebrew sheol, 5ixwi. On 
the doctrine of Sheol, compare the article “‘ Hades” 
by Giider, in Herzog’s Hnecycl. This must not be 
confounded with hell or gehenna. The essential ideas 
attaching to hades are: (1) Habitation of the dead 
before the completion of redemption; (2) contrast 
between the higher and the lower region, between 
the place of rest and that of torment, Luke xvi, 19- 
31; (8) state of imperfectness of the souls in hades 
—disembodied state, longing, waiting for final deci- 
sion, 1 Pet. iii. 19 ; (4) continuance as an intermediate 
kingdom till the end of the world. Popular views 
concerning it: It was a subterranean place, etc. 
Symbolical import: Depth of misery or of judgment, 
intermediate states, purifications, to the end of the 
world. 

J. J. Owrn in loc.: “The word here rendered 
Rell, is not gehenna, but hades, the invisible or lower 
world, where dwell, according to the ancient concep- 
tion, the shades of the dead. It does not here signi- 
fy the place of future punishment any more than 
heaven, in the preceding clause, means the seat of 
bliss where God dwells. Both are figuratively used, 
to denote great spiritual privileges as well as tempo- 
zal prosperity [?], and the depth of ruin into which 
they would fall through the abuse of these privileges.” 
—J. A. Atexanper in loc.: “ Hell here means the 
unseen world, the state of the dead, the world of 
spirits, without regard to difference of character and 
condition. . . . It is here used simply in antithesis 
to heaven, and must be explained, accordingly, as 
meaning the extremest degradation and debasement 
of a moral kind, but not perhaps without allusion to 
the loss of all external greatness, and oblivion of the 
very spot on which the city stood.” ] 

Ver. 24. Unto you—comp. in thee, ver, 23.— 


The original seats 


* [It seems improbable that such a man as Grotius should 
give such a low and silly interpretation, But so it is. He 
gays in loc. : “Hoc non dubito quin ad res hwius vitw per- 
tineat, ut in his que sequuntur assurgat oratio. Florebat 
Capernaumum piscatu, mercatu et que alia esse solent 
commoada ad mare sitarum urbium,’ Even Barnes still 
speaks in this connection of the successful commerce, tem- 

ral wealth and prosperity of Capernaum, although he 
rises above Grotius by emphasizing the spiritual privileges, 
which here alone are meant. Stier (eden Jerm, i., p. 491) 
refers the expression to the lofty situation ef +pernaum, 
which is not mnch better and besides a matte; . wographi- 
wal uncertainty. —P. 8.] 


Euthymius Zigal., very correctly: 7d wiv utr mpds 
tos moAlras Ths moAcws éxelyyns elpnrat, Td Bd 
oo. mpds tiv wédruv. 

For the land of Sodom.—Compare the history 
of Sodom in the Book of Genesis, and the art. in the 
Bibl. Cyclops. Nor must we overlook the contrast 
between the Dead Sea and the Lake of Tiberias, as, 
in the former comparison, that between the cities of 
Galilee and Tyre and Sidon. Lake Gennesareth shall, 
from the wickedness of the people, descend in judg 
ment to a lower level than the cities of the Dead Sea, 
The two comparisons are taken from different periods: 
the one from the present, the other from antiquity ; 
the one from a region over which judgment has al- 
ready passed, the other from cities which were yet ta 
be judged. But the cities of Galilee had experienced 
a much more gracious visitation than cither the 
doomed region of the Dead Sea, or heathen Tyre and 
Sidon. They had been the scene of most of His 
mighty deeds, and Capernaum had even been chosen 
as His abode. 

[It is a remarkable fact, that the very names ard 
ruins of these three cities on the Lake vo: Gennsa: 
reth have utterly disappeared, and their locality ia a 
matter of dispute among travellers, while even that of 
Sodom and Gomorrha is pointed out on the shores of 
the Dead Sea. Thus the fearful prediction of our 
Saviour has already been literally fulfilled on these 
cities ; but a more terrible spiritual fulfilment is await- 
pest inhabitants on the great day of judgment.— 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The woe which Christ here pronounces on the 
cities of Galilee is a proof that the judgment of hard- 
ening had already passed upon them. But clear evi- 
dence of this only appeared when Jesus finally for- 
sook Galilee. Still, every woe of judgment pro- 
nounced by Christ is the echo of a woe of pity in His 
heart, and indicates that outward judgments are now 
unavoidable, since the inward judgment of hardening 
had already commenced. 

2. The Lord here evidently assigns to His mira- 
cles the highest power and import in quickening and 
strengthening faith. Similarly, He knows and per 
ceives that Tyre, Sidon, and Sodom would have re- 
pented sooner than those cities of Galilee, which im- 
plicitly yielded themselves to the deadening influences 
of Pharisaism. History has confirmed this predic- 
tion so far as this was possible. Tyre became a Chris- 
tian city; while, by the Lake of Galilee, sprang up 
Tiberias, the capital of Jewish Talmudism, 

[8. Import of the passage, especially the words 
Tt will be more tolerable, etc., vers. 22, 24, on the 
doctrine of different degrees of punishment, corre- 
sponding to the measure of opportunity enjoyed, and 
of ingratitude manifested in this life. Comp. Matt. v. 
21, 22; x. 15; Luke xii. 47, 48; John ix. 41; xv. 
22, 24; Rom. ii, 12. This distinction removes many 
popular objections to the doctrine of eternal punish 
ment.—P. 8.] 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL 


How the royal dignity of Christ appeared, both in 

His compassion and in His indignation about the 
hardness of His contemporaries,—The woe pronoune- 
ed by the Lord: 1. A cry of woe in His heart; 2. « 
| ery of woe in the heart of those cities (their judicial 
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hardening); 3. a cry of woe in the dispensation of 
outward judgments. Or, l. a verdict; 2. a predic- 
tion; 8. an earnest of judgment.—Jesus taking leave 
from Galilee, and His taking leave from the temple 
and from Jerusalem.—The predictions of the Lord 
confirming His Divine character, even as His miracles 
had done.—The height of privileges despised, leading 
to the depth of Divine judgments.—Three chosen 
cities sunk so low (among them, Bethsaida, the city 
of the Apostles, and especially Capernaum, that of 
the Lord Himself).—Christ’s mild judgment on the 
heathen world: 1. An evidence of His unfathomable 
wisdom; 2. of His inexhaustible merey; 3. of His 
Divine penetration.—The different degrees of judg- 
ment and of punishment.—The final judgment will 
throw light on the import of temporal judgments. 

[ Quesnel -—Ver, 20. We cannot complain that we 
have seen no miracles, since all those of our Creator are 
exposed to the eyes of our mind and our body, and 
all those of our Saviour to the eyes of our faith. Let 
us take to ourselves these reproaches of our Lord, 
since His miracles also are designed for us.—Ver. 21. 
An impenitent Christian is worse than a pagan.— 
Ver. 22. How terrible are God’s judgments on the 
impenitent! Everything will help to overwhelm them 
at the tribunal of God ; the benefits and favors which 
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they have received, as well as the sins which the} 
have committed.—Ver. 28. The proud, who of ali 
sinners are the most difticult to be converted, shall 
likewise be the most humbled. Pride hardens the 
heart even more than the greatest sins of impurity 
There is nothing more opposite to the Christian re 
ligion, the whole design of which is to make us hum. 
ble. Lord, humble us at present, rather than reserva 
us for the eternal humiliation of the reprobate! - 
TES) 

Darke :—Zeisius: The brighter the summer-day, 
the louder the thunder-storm.—The greater grace, the 
heavier judgment, John xii. 48; 2 Pet. ii, 21.—Open 
and notorious sinners will more readily be converted 
than hypocrites. —As some sins are more heinous that 
others, so also shall they receive greater condemna- 
tion.—Many a nominal Christian will receive heavier 
punishment than the poor heathen. 

Heubner :—Great is the guilt of those who de. 
spise the means of grace.—Sometimes places which 
experience the most gracious visitations are the mos 
barren.—Every one shall be judged according to the 
measure of the means of grace which he has enjoy- 
ed.—Fallacious prosperity of great cities —The high- 
er they stand in their own imaginations, the lower 
shall they be cast down. 


5, The Son of God displaying the full consciousness of His royal dignity while rejected of men. 


Cu. XI, 


25 


25-30, 


At that time Jesus answered and said,! 


I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
Because [That] * thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
And hast revealed them unto [to] babes. 


Even so,* Father; for* so it seemed good in thy sight.® 
All things are delivered unto me of [by, dro] my Father: 


And no man knoweth the Son, but the Father; 
Neither [Nor] knoweth any man the Father, save [but] the Son, 
And he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Aim [it]. 


28 


Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest, 


29 Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me [become my disciples]; for 1 am meek and 


30 lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto [for] your souls. 


For my yoke is easy 


[good, wholesome], and my burden is light. 


1 Ver. 25.—[We follow the division of Dr. Lange in the rhythmical arrangement of this incomparable prayer of our 


Baviour.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 25.—[ That is the proper meaning of 871 here. So Luther, de Wette, Meyer, Lange. All the older English 
versions from Wiclif to that of James have because, following the Latin Vulgata: guia.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 26.—[Better: Yea, val; the Lat. Vulg. translates: éta; Luther, de Wette, Ewald, Lange: ja; Tyndale and 
Author. Vers.: even so; Cranmer and Geneva Vers.: verily; Rheims Vers. and Conant: yea.—P. §.] 

4 Ver. 26.—[Meyer renders $71: that (dass), as in ver. 25, and makes it dependent on etooAoyotmual cor. So also Co- 
nant. But Lange, with Luther, de Wette, and most other versions (Vulg., Wiclif. Tyndale, Rheims, Author, V.), trans- 


ates denn, for. Comp. Lange’s note.—P. 8.] 


5 Ver. 26.—[A far superior version of evdoKla Eumpooev cou, than that of the Romish N, T. of Rheims: jor so hath 
tt well pleased thee (Vulg.: sie fuit placitwm ante te); Tyndale: so it pleaseth thee ; Cranmer and Geneva: so ét was thy 


good pleasure. 


Lange translates: denn also geschah der Rathschluss, der vor dir stand. But Luther: dens es ist also 


wohlgefillig gewesen vor dir; de Wette: denn also geschah dein Wille; Meyer: dass so geschah, was wohlgefallig és 
vor dir; Ewald quite literally: dass (denn) solches ward ein Wohlgefallen vor dir.—P. 8.] 


mXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 24. Jesus answered.— Azmoxpivoua, like 
A3D, to speak on some definite occasion. Meyer: 
This ocvasion is 1.0t here mentioned, and cannot be 


inferred. According to Luke x. 21, the return of the 
Seventy formed this occasion (Strauss and Ebrard); 
according to Ewald and older commentators, that of 
the Apostles. To this Meyer objects, that the ex- 
pression év éxelvw 7G kaip@ implies that—huwever 
probable in itself—such was not the connection which 
Matthew had in view. In our opinion, the verses 


CHAP. XI. 25-380. 
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ander consideration form, so to speak, a response to 
the denunciations in the preceding context. The two 
sections are intended as an antiphony by the Evan- 
gelist. Gerlach suggests that the words bear special 
reference to the disciples who stood before Him. 
Their presence was virtually an assurance on the part 
of His heavenly Father: Behold, I have given these 
unto Thee. And Jesus answered, I thank Thee, 0 
Father, ete.—De Wette takes the expression in a 
more general sense, as equivalent to, He commenced. 
comp. Matt. xxii. 1; xxviii. 5.* We fully admit, 
however, that the outward and historical connection 
is more clearly marked in the Gospel of Luke than in 
that of Matthew. 

I thank Thee [éfouodrovyotuar, I fully con- 
fess, thankfully acknowledge the justice of Thy doings |. 
—This thanksgiving refers equally to both the facts 
mentioned in the last clauses of the verse, to the 
améxpuWas andtheawexdAuvwWas. “Theseare 
the two aspects of one and the same dealing on the 
part of God, the necessity of which Christ recogniz- 
ed (comp. John ix. 39). Meyer. Some critics (as 
Kuinoel and others) hold, without good reason, that 
the first of these two antithetic clauses implies only 
permission. 

O Father, Lord of heaven and earth.—The 
peculiar form of this address is determined by the 
idea of His administration. In hardening some and 
enlightening others, God manifests Himself as abso- 
lutely reigning both in heaven and on earth. The 
term raz 7p precedes eUpios, even as love abso- 
Jute sovereignty. 

[Observe that Christ does not address the Father 
as His Lord, but as the Lord of heaven and earth. We 
nave four more (not two, as Alford says) instances 
of such a public address of our Saviour to His Father, 
John xi. 41 (at the grave of Lazarus); xii. 28 (i”a- 
ther, glorify Thy name); xvii. 1 (in the sacerdotal 
prayer); and Luke xxiii. 34 (on the cross: Father, 
Sorgive them, etc.)—P. 8.] 

These things, rai7a.—From the preceding 
verses we gather that the expression refers to the 
principle of the great 5uvdues, which He had reveal- 
ed in the cities of Galilee, with special reference to 
ver. 15 (He that hath ears to hear, let him hear). Ac- 
cordingly, the expression alludes to the evidence of 
His Divine character as the Messiah and Son of God, 
derived from His word and works.+ 

To the wise and prudent.— Applying not mere- 
ly to the Pharisees and scribes [Meyer], but also to 
the wise and prudent courtiers of Herod, and to the 
worldly-wise among the people generally. Babes, 
yhotot. Originally, the O°NNB, or those unac- 
quainted with Jewish wisdom ; here, the believing 
followers of Jesus generally, or those whom the 
Pharisees despised ; comp. John vii. 49. 

Ver. 26. For so, ete.—Gersdort, Fritzsche, Mey- 
er, suggest that 67. should be translated by that, 
as in ver. 25. De Wette defends the common trans- 
lation, which is more suitable, as the evdoxKla of 
the Father forms the ultimate ground of consolation. 
The former apparent paradox is here resolved. But 
by translating the particle 67: by that, the difficulty 
would only be increased; and the whole stress would 


*(AsgorD: “The whole ascription of praise is an answer; 
tn answer to the mysterious dispensations of God’s provi- 
fence above recounted.” Unsatisfactory.—P. 8.] 

+ [Differently Atrorp: “TavTa, these mysterious ar- 
rangements, by which the sinner is condemned in his pride 
and unbelief, the humble and childlike saved, and God justi- 
fio) when He saves and condemns,”—P. 8.] 


be laid on the authority of the preceding vai of Christ, 
Comp. iii. 17; Luke ii. 14, ete. 

Ver.-27. All things are delivered unto Me, 
—Grotius, Kuinoel, and others, apply this exclusive 
ly to the doctrine of Christ. De Wette refers it ta 
His rule over men, as in John xiii. 3; Matt. xxviii, 
18. But Meyer rightly takes it in an absolute sense, 
as meaning that everything was committed to His 
government by the Father. This, however, does not 
imply that the rule of the Father had ceased, but 
that all things were by the Father brought into con 


| nection with, and subordination to, the economy in- 


stituted by Christ. His preaching of the gospel in 
Galilee had led to a twofold and contrary result 
The salvation and the judgment initiated by it in 
that district were a pledge that the same results 
would follow in kécuos generally. The main point 
lies in the idea, that not the saved only but also the 
lost, are His. Their rejection of Christ might seem 
as if it arrested His arm and baffled His omnipotence 
But even their/unbelief becomes the occasion for a 
display of the full consciousness of His royal powe1 

They also who rejected Him are subject to His pow 

er. Thus the gospel of Christ is absolute in its et- 
fects, and this fact is here clearly and pointedly 
brought out. 

And no man knoweth.— Er yiwerKew means 
more than the simple ywaéorev. The difference (to 
which Meyer rightly adverts) is similar to that between 
the words cognition (Hrkenntniss) and knowledy: 
(Kenniniss). Tholuck ( Credibility of the Gospel Mis- 
tory, against Strauss) has called attention to the af- 
finity between this verse and the general import of 
the Gospel of John. In this respect, it may serve ag 
an indirect evidence of the credibility of the Gospel 
according to John.*—Connection with the preceding 
context: The unlimited and unique cognition of 
Christ is connected with His unlimited and unique 
power. Connection with the succeeding context : The 
consequence of His infinite power, and of His infinite 
cognition of the Father, are his ability and willing- 
ness to save to the uttermost all that come unto God 
by Hin. 

Ver. 28. [Come unto Me, all, etc.—This is the 
great and final answer to the question of John, xi. 3: 
“ Art Thou He that should come, or shall we wait for 
another?” No mere man could have spoken these 
words. Alford.] 

All ye that labor, romi@yres kal me- 
goptiopuévor [the laboring and the burden- 
ed].—The first of these verbs refers to the idea 
of laboring and struggling, rather than to that of be- 
ing wearied and faint. Both expressions refer to the 
burden of labor, only viewed from different aspects: 
1. As voluntary, and undertaken by themselves; 2. 
as laid upon them by others. [The active and pas. 


* [Alford and D. Brown likewise correctly observe, that 
“the spirit of this verse, and its form of expression,” are tru- 
ly Johannean, We have here a connecting link between the 
synoptists and John, and an incidental testimony of Mut« 
thew to the originality and credibility of the weighty dis: 
courses of Christ concerning His relation to the Father, 
which are only recorded in the fourth Gospel. Although 
the fourth Gospel may with the church fathers be emphati- 
cally called spiritual (mvevparicdy), and the synoptica) 
Gospels corporeal (awuarixd), the difference is only rela- 
tive, since John represents the real, incarnate, historica, 
Christ, and the synoptists, especially in this passage and the 
corresponding section of Luke (x. 21, 22), rise to the pure 
height of the spirituality and sublimity of John. The bear 
ing of this striking resemblance against Strauss, Baur, and 
all who deny the genuineness of the Gospel of John, must be 
apparent to every unprejudiced mind—P, 8.] 
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sive sides of human misery.] Both these remarks 
applied to the legal efforts of the Jews. Only those, 
however, who felt the’ spiritual import of the law of 
God realized the existence of such a burden. Ac- 
sordingly, the expression is nearly akin to poverty 
‘n spirit. The law itself was a sufficient burden; add 
to this what was imposed by the traditions of the 
Pharisees and scribes (Matt. xxiii. 4). Hence, in 
general, those laboring under a. sense of sin. 

And I, «ayé.—Emphatically, in opposition 
to the teachers who laid those burdens on them. 

Ver. 29, My yoke.—“ Allusion to the yoke of 
the law; a name commonly given to it by the Jews 
(Wetstein). Without any reference to the yoke which 
Christ Himself bore, or to His cross (Olshausen).” 
De Wette.—That is to say, it primarily refers not to 
the cross of Christ, but to His rule, doctrine, and 
leadership ; which, however, also implies the bear- 
ing of His cross. The emphasis must be laid on 
the call, to learn of Him, in opposition to the legal 
teaching and the burden imposed by the Pharisees. 
This applies also to what follows. 

For I am meek and lowly in heart.—In op- 
position to the meek and lowly appearance assumed 
by the scribes.* These qualities were the reason 
why they should learn of Him, not the subject to 
be learned. They are, in the first place, to seek from 
Him rest for their souls, dvdmavotv, YIIND, 
Jer. vi 16,—the final aim of all religious aspira- 
tions. 

[Atrorp: Our Lord does not promise freedom 
from toil or burden, but rest im the soul, which shall 
make all yokes easy, and all burdens light. The 
main invitation, however, is to those burdened with 
the yoke of sin, and of the law, which was added be- 
cause of sin, Owing to our continued conflict with 
sin and evil in this world, the avaravois of Christ is 
atill a yoke and a burden, but a light one. Comp. 2 
Cor. iv. 16,17. The rest and joy of the Christian 
soul is to become like Christ.—P. S.] 

Ver. 30, For My yoke is good.—X pnotdés, 
when applied to persons, kindly ; here, good, benefi- 
cent. Meyer: salutary, or bringing safety. {Augus- 
tine, in one of his sermons, beautifully compares the 
yoke of Christ to a bird’s plumage, an easy weight 
which enables it to soar to the sky: “ Hee sarcina 
non est pondus onerati, sed ala volaturi.”—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The spiritual elevation of the soul+ of Jesus 
appears in all its glory from the passage before us. 
From a denunciation of the cities of Galilee, He 
pesses to a solemn thanksgiving to the Father, and to 
a \leclaration of His majesty. In other words, from 
a deep sense of the dishonor cast upon Him by this 
generation, He turns in full and blessed conscious- 
ness of His exaltation far above all humanity, and 


* [The word xapdia is only here used of Christ. There 
is, as Olshausen suggests, an essential difference between 
HUMILITY OF HEART, which Christ possessed in the highest 
degree from fvee choice and condescending love and compas- 
sion, and povreRTY OF SPIRIT (Matt. vy. 8) which cannot be 
predicated of Him, but only of penitent sinners conscious 
of their unworthiness and longing for salvation. Compare 
the rich remarks of Olshausen on this whole passage, for the 
elucidation of which his genial, lovely, gentle spirit pecu- 
liarly fitted him (in Kendrick’s revised translation, vol. i., p. 
434-437). But Lange has gone still deeper in the doctrinal 
reflections and homiletical hints which follow.—P. 8.] 

+ [An imperfect rendering of religtése Schwungkraft des 
Gemitths —!’, 8.1 
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the world. Similar transitions from sorrow to joy 
appear at His last passover, in Gethsemane, and on 
Golgotha. On the other hand, there is a transition 
from highest joy to deepest sorrow in His utterances 
in the temple, when the Greeks desired to see Him, 
at His triumphal entry into Jerusalem over the Mount 
of Olives, and in that awful conflict in Gethsemane 
which followed on His intercessory prayer. In these 
solemn transactions the divinity of Christ was, so te 
speak, reflected in the mirror of His human soul, and 
the eternal Spirit of God in the eagle-like ascension 
and descension of His feelings. 

2. Christ displayed, on this occasion, most fully 
the sense of His royal dignity, which, indeed, seems 
to have been specially evoked by the rejection of 
the world. Even in the case of great and truly 
humble men, reviling and ill-treatment evoke the 
native sense of dignity and power. Comp. the his- 
tory of Paul and of Luther, But Christ could in 
perfect truthfulness first pronounce a woe ipon the 
cities of Galilee, then declare His own si periority 
over all, and finally add, “Jam meek and lowly a: 
heart.” 

8. No one knoweth the Son.—There is an abso 
lute and unique mystery of spiritual community, both 
in reference to power and to knowledge, between 
the Father and the Son, Thence we also infer the 
spiritual community of their nature, or co-equality 
of essence. But, as formerly the hiding and re- 
vealing of these things had been ascribed to the 
Father, so it is now assigned to the Son. It is the 
province of Christology to define the co-operation 
of the two Persons of the Trinity in these acts. 
The Father executes the decree according to the 
calling of the Son, and the Son the calling accord- 
ing to the decree of the Father. 

4. Come unto Me.—One of the most precious 
gospel invitations to salvation in the New Testament, 
The call is addressed to those who labor and are 
burdened, fatigued and worn out. The promise is 
that of rest to the soul; its condition, to take upon 
ourselves the gentle yoke of Christ, in opposition to . 
the unbearable yoke of the law and traditions 
Christianity, therefore, has also its yoke, and demands 
obedience to the supremacy of the word of Christ 
and the discipline of His Spirit, Nor is the burden 
wanting which ultimately constitutes our cross. But 
the yoke is good and beneficial, and the burden easy 
(eAadpés, related to ZAagus, light as a roe). This bur- 
den, which is to be drawn or borne in the yoke, be- 
comes a lever, and ever raises him who bears it high- 
er and higher. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The humiliation and exaltation in the conscious- 
ness of Christ, a sign of His external humiliation and 
exaltation.—The deepest sorrows of Christians must 
be transformed into highest praise.-—Hvery affliction 
becomes transfigured by the gracious purpose of 
the Father, who rules sovereignly in heaven and on 
earth_—Even judgment.—Love is enthroned above 
righteousness, because it is holy love—The judg 
ments of God always go hand in hand with His de 
liverances; the hiding with the revealing —What 
serves to form and open heaven to believers, forms 
and opens hell to unbelievers.—The great Divine 
mystery, ignorance of which turns the wise and the 
prudent into fools, while it imparts knowledge and 
experience to babes.—Self-confident wisdom closes 
against us the heaven of revelation, while humble 
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longing after truth opens it.*—Spiritual self-elevation 
in its varied manifestations: 1. It assumes different 
forms (wisdom, righteousness, strength), but is the 
same in spirit (closed against the influence of Divine 
grace); 2. different effects (loss of revelation, of rec- 
onciliation, of salvation), but its ultimate destruction 
is the same.—Christ manifesting the sense of His 
royal dignity amid the contempt and rejection of the 
world.—How the Redeemer anticipated His advent 
as Judge—The omnipotence of Christ appearing 
amid His seeming impotence.—The unique knowl- 
edge of Christ: the source of all revelation to the 
world. — Connection between the power and the 
knowledge of Christ: 1. In His Divine person; 2. in 
His work; 3. in the life of His people-—How the 
Father draws us to the Son, John vi, 44, and the Son 
reveals to us the Father.—Come unto Me; or, the 
invitation of Jesus: 1. On what it is based; 2. to 
whom it is addressed; 3. what it demands; 4> what 
it promises.—Rest of soul the promise of Christ. 
—The yoke and the burden of Christ as compared 
with other yokes and burdens (of the law, the world, 
etc.).—Relationship between the yoke and the bur- 
den: 1. The difference; 2. the connection; 8. the 
unity.— Anyhow, we are put into harness in this life ; 
but we have our choice of the yoke and of the bur- 
den.—The gospel ever new to those who labor and 
are heavy laden.—Christ the aim and goal of all gen- 
uine labor of soul.—Christ the Rest of souls: 1. Their 
sabbath, or rest from the labor of their calling; 2. 
their sabbath, or rest from the labor of the law; 3. 


* [Compare the lines of Schiller, the best he ever wrote: 


“Was kein Verstand der Verstendigen sieht, 
Das whet [glaubet] % Hinfalt ein kindlich Gemiith.”—P. 8.] 


C. CHRIST MANIFESTS 


HIS ROYAL DIGNITY BY PROVING 


2) 


their resurrection day from the labor of death — 
Christ gives rest to the soul by revealing the Father 

Starke :—God claims honor and praise, both in 
respect of His justice upon those who harden them. 
selves, and of His mercy toward the small band of 
His believing people, 1 Cor. i. 26.—What the wisdom 
of God demands at our hands.—Qwuesnel: Let ws 
adore with fear and trembling the holy governmem 
of God, in the way in which He dispenses His gifts, 
No man cometh to the Father but through Christ, 
John xiv. 6.—Cramer: Every search after rest or 
joy is vain without Christ.—The promises of the gos 
pel are general; he alone is excluded who excludes 
himself.—Zeisius: There is no burden in the world 
more heavy than that of sin on the conscience.— 
Christ the Teacher in word and deed.—Let us learn 
meekness and humility in the school of Christ.— 
Quesnel: What Christ bestows, sweetens every af 
fliction in the world. 

Heubner :—Both the Christian faith and the 
Christian life are summed up in this: “revealed by 
God.”—Luther: We cannot instruct the heart..-toe 
alone is its Teacher.—He that knoweth the Son know 
eth the Father also, and vice versd. 

[Augustine: Tu nos fecisti ad Te, et cor nostrum 
inguietum est donee requiescat in Te. This famous 
sentence from the Confessions may also be s@ -xouk 
fied: Man is made for Christ, and his heart is with- 
out rest, until it rest in Him.—Christ’s invitation 
welcomes us ‘back to the bosom of the Father, that 
original and proper home of the heart.—Comp. also 
the practical remarks of Matthew Henry, which are 
very rich, but too extensive to be transferred here.-- 
Tea ishl 


HIMSELF LORD OF THE 


SABBATH, LORD OF THE PEOPLE, CONQUEROR AND RULER OF THE KINGDOM OF 
SATAN, THE FUTURE JUDGE OF HIS OPPONENTS, AND THE FOUNDER OF THE 
KINGDOM OF LOVE, OR OF THE FAMILY OF THE SAINTS. 


@0NTENTS:—The two Sabbath-day discussions in Galilee. 


Cuaprer XII. 


Project against the life of the Lord, and His consequent retire 
ment, to which many of the peoplo follow Him, Healing of the demoniac who was blind and dumb, and accusation 
of the Pharisees, that Jesus was in league with the deyil. Reply about blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. Hostile 
demand of a sign from heaven. Jesus rejoins by pointing to the sign of Jonas, and by warning against the demoniae 
possession with which the synagogue was threatened. Even the mother and brethren of Jesus now become afrai(l,— 
the Lord taking occasion from this to refer to His spiritual and royal generation. In all these great conflicts, Christ 
manifests Himself as sovereign, higher than the temple and the Sabbath, King of His poor people, Conqueror of the 
kingdom of Satan—as having consecrated Himself unto death in the anticipation of the glory to come, and as foretelling 
the judgments that were to befull Israel, as Preacher of repentance to Mary and her sons, and as Founder of the holy 
kingdom of love, far above all worldly apprehensions or measures of prudence, 


—+~—— 


1. The twofold offence connected with the Sabbath ; or, the Lord of the Temple and of the Sabbath, 
Cu, XII. 1-14. 
(Comp. Mark ii, 23-28; Luke vi. 1-5.) 


At that time Jesus went on the sabbath day [sabbath] through the corn [graur 
fields]; and his disciples were a hungered [were hungry, or hungered],’? and began te 
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2 pluck the ears of corn [ears of grain], and to eat. But when the Pharisees saw +, they 


AA 


seron fields, grain-fields, corn-fields. 


said unto him, Behold, thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do upon the sabbath 
day [sabbath]. But he said unto them, Have ye not read what David did, when he 
was a hungered [was hungry, or hungered], and they that were with him; How he en 
tered into the house of God, and did eat the shewbread [the sacred bread of the altar] 
which was not lawful for him to eat, neither [nor] for them which were with him, but 
only for the priests? Or have ye not read in the jaw, how that on the sabbath days 
the priests in the temple profane the sabbath, and are blameless? But I say unto you, 
That in this place [here] is one greater [a greater]* than the temple. But if ye had 
known what this meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not have con 
demned the guiltless [blameless]. For the Son of man is Lord even* of the sabba‘h 
day [sabbath]. 


(Comp. Mark iii. 1-6; Luke vi. 6-11.) 


10 And when he was departed thence, he went into their synagogue: And, behoid. 
there was a man which had Ais hand® withered. And they asked him, saying, Is it 
lawful to heal on the sabbath days [sabbath]? that they might accuse him. And he 
said unto them, What man shall there be among you, that shall have one shee}:, and tf 
it fall into a pit on the sabbath day [sabbath], will he not lay hold on it, and lift # 
out? How much then is a man better than a sheep? Wherefore it is lawful to do 
well on the sabbath days [sabbath]. Then saith he to the man, Stretch forth thine 
hand. And he stretched 7¢ forth; and it was restored whole, like as the other. Then 
the Pharisees went out, and held a council against him, how they might destroy him. 


1 Ver. 1.—[Lange: Getreidefeld; Luther: Saat; van Ess: Swatfeld. The Greek 7a omdépiua from omelpw means 
In the parallel passages, Mark ii, 23 and Luke vi. 1, the word is translated in the E, 


V.: corn-fields.—P. 8 


2) Ver: 1.—{Comp. iv. 2, and the crit. note p. 80.] 
3 Ver. 6.—Codd. B., D., K., M., ete., [also Cod. Sinaitieus] read the neuter u etCoy, which is therefore better authen- 


ticated than the received reading wel(wy. [Lange translates: ein Hoheres uls der Tempel ist hier—something higher, ot 


a greuter thing, than the temple is here, Alford and Wordsworth also read e?(ov, which sustains the parallel better, 
Comp. ii. 19.—P. 8.] 


4 Ver. 8—The kat (even) before Tod caBBarov is wanting in the best authvrities [also in Cod. Sinait.], and seeme 


to be borrowed from the parallel passages of Mark and Luke. 


5 Ver. 10.—The words of the text. rec.: Fv tThYv before x<«lpa are wanting in B., ©., ete., [Cod. Sinait.], and hence 


doubtful: 


from Jerusalem to Galilee, whither the Sanhedrim 
and the synagogue sent their spies. 

Ver. 1. On the sabbath.—Luke designates this 
sabbath by the term Sevrepdmpwrov. The ex- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Chronological Order.—The journey of Christ 


through the cities of Galilee—during which He had 
gent forth His disciples as Apostles, and received the 
embassy of the Baptist—had closed with His appear- 
ance in Jerusalem at the festival of Purim in the 
year 782 (John v.). The cure which He performed 
on the Sabbath-day at the pool of Bethesda led the 
Sanhedrim to determine upon His death. This may 
be regarded as the turning-point in the history of His 
public ministry, when the enthusiastic reception He 
had at first met gave place to continuous persecu- 
tions. Henceforth His journeys resembled almost a 
perpetual flight. From the festival of Purim, Jesus 
retired into Galilee (John vi. 1). When in the vicin- 
ity of 'fiberias, He learned that the Baptist had in 
the interval been executed (comp. John vi. 1-21 with 
Matt. xiv.; also Mark vi. 14-56; Luke ix. 7-17). 
The Apostles now returned from their embassy. 
Jesus withdrew from the overtures of Herod to the 
eastern shore of the lake. First miraculous feeding. 
Jesus walking on the sea. The manna from heaven, 
John vi. 22-71. The Haster festival of the year of 
the persecution (John vi. 4). During this feast, Je- 
pus probably came to Bethany, but not to Jerusalem 
feee Luke x. 38). Immediately after that, the events 
eccurred which are related in the text. The charge, 
that Jesus desecrated the Sabbath, followed Him 


pression probably refers to the first sabbath of the 
second festive cycle in the Jewish year. It was 
probably the first sabbath after the Passover of the 
year 782. 

And began to pluck ears of grain.—The 
plucking of ears of grain was in itself no crime. 
According to Deut. xxiii. 25, it was allowed when 
prompted by the cravings of hunger. The same 
custom still prevails in Palestine. Robinson, i. 493, 
499.—But the Pharisees fastened upon the circum- 
stance that this was done on the sabbath, in order to 
charge the conduct of the disciples against their 
Master, as a breach of the fourth commandment 
They had evidently received their instructions fron 
Jerusalem, where Jesus had healed the sick man at 
the pool of Bethesda. His death had been determin- 
ed upon; and these Pharisees only acted as over- 
zealous spies. Whenever the disciples commenced 
to pluck ears of grain (#péav7o), they immediately 
brought forward their charge. “ Traditionalism ap- 
plied the law of sabbath-observance to all harvest 
work, among which plucking of ears of grain was 
also included. Maimonides, Shabb. 8; Lightfoot, 
and Schéttgen.” Meyer. The only exception was 
in the case of famine. 


Ver. 3. Have ye not read? 1 Sam. sxi 
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Ver. 4. He entered into the house of God, 
-i. e., into the tabernacle at Nob.—The twelve 
soaves of shew-bread, 07287] OM>, were not in- 
tended as an offering to Jehovah, but symbolized the 
communion of Jehovah with the priesthood. Ac- 
cordingly, like the Passover lamb, they were a type 
of the Lord’s Supper. The candlestick in the temple 
symbolized the light which Jehovah shed on men 
through His chosen instruments; the altar of in- 
cense, prayer, by which men dedicated themselves to 
Jehovah; the golden table with the shew-bread, the 
communion and fellowship of God with man. The 
basis of all these symbolical ordinances was the altar 
of sacrifice in the court, and the sprinkling with blood 
in the temple. The shew-bread was changed every 
week, and that which was removed from the temple 
given to the priests. David was the great model of 
Jewish piety; and yet he went into the house of 
God, contrary to the commandment, and ate of the 
consecrated bread. 

Ver. 5. The priests in the temple profane 
the sabbath, Num. xxviii. 9 ;—i. e., break the out- 
ward and general regulations for the sabbath.—Not 
merely: “consistently with your traditions” (Meyer). 
This would apply merely to the expression, to break, 
sr profane. The conditional character of the sab- 
batic law appeared from this, that the enjoyment of 
the sabbath by the people depended on the regular 
functions of the sacred priesthood on that day. The 
first instance adduced required to be supplemented. 
It only confirmed the lawfulness of similar conduct 
in case of famine, but not that of doing something 
on the sabbath which resembled labor. The latter 
is vindicated by the second example. 

Ver. 6. A greater (a greater thing, we7(or, 
stronger than u<i¢wy*) than the temple is here. 
—Comp. John ii. 19. The reasoning is as follows: 
The necessary duties of the temple-service authorize 
the servants of the temple, the priests, to break the 
order of the sabbath [according to your false under- 
standing of sabbath profanation]; how much more 
ean He, who is the real temple of God on earth, far 
elevated above the symbolical temple, authorize His 
disciples to break the order of the sabbath [as ye 
call it], in case of necessity. A conclusion a minori 
ad majus. The whole deportment of the disciples 
was a continuous service in the temple. 

Ver. 7, But if ye had known.—Having de- 
fended Himself against their attacks, He now turns 
round upon His opponents. Once more He recalls 
to their minds the passage in Hosea vi. 6; thir time 
applying it to them individually. Had they not just 
insisted upon sacrifice, instead of that mercy which 
those who were an hungered might claim at their 
hands? 

Ver. 8. For the Son of Man is Lord.—The 
emphasis rests on the word Lord, which according- 
ly is placed first in the original.t The yap confirms 
the judgment, that the disciples were blameless. The 
Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath.—As being JIim- 
self the Divine Rest and the Divine Celebration,} He 
is both the principle and the object of the sabbath ; He 


*[Comp. also mAcior “IwvaG and mAcioy SoAoudvos 
fw ch. xii. 41, 42.—P. 8.] ; 

+ [In German the exact order of the Greek: Kuplos yap 
fort TOV caBBaror 6 vids Tod avOpHmov, can be retain- 

as in Lange’s version: Denn Herr des Sabbats ist der 


Menschensohn.—P. 8.) | , 
+(Germ.: die persdnliche Gottesruhe, Gottesfeier, the 
personal embodiment or incarnation of the rest and worship 


of God.—P. 8.J 


rests in God, and God in Him: hence He is the Me 
diator of proper sabbath-observance, ani the Inter. 
preter of the sabbath law. Even the Jews admitted 
that the authority of the Messiah was greater than 
that of the laws of the sabbath. (Berthold, Ohristol, 
p. 162 sq.) As the opponents of the Lord now di- 
rectly attacked His Messianic dignity, He was con- 
strained to meet them on their own ground. They 
could not but understand the expression, “ Son of 
Man,” in this connection, as referring to the Mes 
siah.. Still, it was not His last and official confes- 
sion. Hence the Pharisees soon afterward tempted 
Him, asking a sign from heaven. The expression, 
“ Son of Man,” then, refers not to the general right 
of man in connection with the sabbath (Grotius, Cle- 
ricus, etc.), Still, it is peculiarly suitable in this 
connection, especially when taken along with the in- 
troductory remark recorded by Mark: for the sad. 
bath has been made for man, not man for the sab- 
bath.* 

[Atrorp: “Since the sabbath was an ordinance 
instituted for the use and benefit of man,—the Son 
of Man, who has taken upon Him full and complete: 
Manhood, the great representative and Head of hu 
manity, has this institution under His own power? 
Worpswortn: “He calls Himself the Lord of the 
sabbath—a prophetic intimation cleared up by the 
event, that the law of the sabbath would be changed, 
as it has now been under the gospel, not by any al- 
teration in the proportion of time due to God, but in 
the position of the day; by the transfer ot’ it from 
the seventh day of the week to the first, in memory 
of the resurrection of the Son of Man.” D. Brown 
“Tn what sense now is the Son of Man Lord of the 
sabbath-day? Not surely to abolish it—that surely 
were a strange lordship, especially just after saying 
that it was made or instituted (éyévero) for Man— 
but to own it, to interpret it, to preside over it, and 
to ennoble it, by merging it in ‘the Lord’s Day’ 
(Rev. i. 10), breathing into it an air of liberty and 
love necessarily unknown before, and thus making it 
the nearest resemblance to the eternal sabbathism.” 
—P. 8. 

val 9. And when He had departed thence. 
—Luke relates that He had come into the synagogue 
on another sabbath, probably on that which followed 
this event. Meyer interprets the weraBas éxei- 
Oey as meaning, on the same sabbath, and insists 
that there is a divergence between the accounts of 
Matthew and Luke. We only see an absence of de- 
tails in Matthew, while all the circumstances warrant 
us in supposing that this Evangelist also meant the 
following sabbath. This view is strengthened by the 
mention of the change of place, of the lapse of time, 
and by the circumstance, that Matthew relates how 
they had laid a regular plan to entrap Him. 

Into their synagogue,—. ¢., the synagogue of 
these very opponents. The place in Galilee is 
not mentioned; but from the manifest authority of 


* (Mark ii. 27. A great principle which must regulate 
the whole sabbath question, and settles both the permanent 
necessity of the sabbath tor the temporal and eternal welfar¢ 
of man, and the true Christian freedom in its ohservange, 
So the family is made for man, é. ¢., for the benefit of man, 
and therefore a most benevolent institution, a gracious gift 
of God. Government is mado for man, 4, ¢, it is not an end, 
but a necessary and indispensable means for the protection, 
development, well-being and happiness of man. If the 
means be turned into an ¢nd, the benefit is lost. I have 
given my views on the sabbath-question and the merits of 
the Anglo-American theory and practice as compared with 
the Continental European, in a little book published |] 3 the 
Am, Tract Society, New York, 18f4,—P. 8.] 
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His antagonists, we infer that it must have been one 
of the principal cities. From Mark ii. 6, we might 
suppose that it had been Tiberias, as the Herodian 
court-party appeared at tne time among His oppo- 
nents. But we do not read that Jesus had at any 
period been at Tiberias. Meyer suggests that the 
scene is laid at Capernaum, 

Ver. 10. A man with a withered hand.— 
Comp. 1 Kings xiii. 4. Probably it was not merely 
paralyzed in its sinews, but dried up and shrivelled. 
Comp. Mark and Luke. This person appears to have 
been an involuntary and unsuspecting instrument of 
their malice. He is introduced by the Evangelist in 
the words kal iduv. “According to traditionalism, 
healing was prohibited on the sabbath, excepting in 
cases where life was in danger.” Meyer, referring 
to Wetstein and Schittgen in loc. But it is improb- 
able that this tradition was already settled at that 
time. The instance adduced by Christ, “What man 
shall there be among you?” ete., speaks against it. 
For later traditions also laid down the ordinance, 
that if a beast fell on the sabbath into a pit, or re- 
servoir for water, it was only lawful to give it neces- 
sary food, or straw to lie upon, [or to lay planks] by 
which it might perhaps also be enabled to come out 
of the pit. (Maimon. in Shabbath. Sepp, Life of 
Christ, ii. 333.)—Jerome quotes from the Gospel of 
the Nazarenes, to the effect that the man with the 
withered hand had been a stonecutter, who entreat- 
ed Jesus to heal him, that he might no longer be 
obliged to beg his bread. 

is it lawful ?—Properly, if it is lawful ; although 
the «i in the New Testament and in the Sept. fre- 
quently follows upon direct queries. Still, it indi- 
cates doubt or temptation. Meyer supplements men- 
tally, ‘“‘I should like to know whether.” The mean- 
ing of the «i would be still stronger, if, while anx- 
fous to induce the Lord to heal the man, they had 
left Him to draw the formal inference. If it is 
lawful then—(here stands the poor man). Mark 
and Luke relate how the. Pharisees lay in wait for 
Hin. 

That they might accuse Him.—Viz., before 
the local tribunal of the synagogue (ch. v. 21), 
where, as appears from the context, they were the 
judges. But they expected not merely an answer 
which would enable them to accuse Him of teaching 
a violation of the Sabbath, but also an outward act, 
which they might charge against Him as an actual 
breach of the fourth commandment. 

Ver. 11. What man is there among you ?— 
The construction as in Matt. vii. 9. Luke introduces 
this on another occasion in xiii. 15, and xiv. 5. 

Ver. 13. And he stretched it forth.—By this 
act the restored man defied the authority of the Phar- 
isees, and acknowledged that of Christ. Hence it was 
a signal manifestation of faith, even as the cure, in 
the midst of such contradiction, was an instance of 
special power. To stretch forth his hand, was to 
have it restored. 

Ver. 14. And held a council.—A formal here- 
sy-suit was to be immediately instituted. According 
to Mark, they combined for this purpose with the 
Herodian court-party, which had probably been of- 
fended by the recent refusal of Jesus to meet Herod, 
Luke ix. 9. Thus neither the clear arguments of 
Jesus had convinced them of their error, nor His gra- 
tious manifestation awakened in their breast aught 
put feelings of bitterness. Their murderous purpose 
was still further stimulated by the admiration of the 
people, who followed Him in laree numbers, 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING fO MaTTHEW. 


———— —— 1 
DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Among the offences which the Pharisees took 
against the work and teaching of the Lord, that of 
bieaking the sabbath stood only next in importancd 
to the unnamed, yet chief stumblingblock in thelr 
minds, that He would not be a Messiah according te 
their own ideas (John i. 29 ; comp. Matt. iv.; John 
ix. 30, 81; x. 24). Christ first excited the attention 
and suspicion of the Jews by His cleansing the tem- 
ple (John ii. 13). What He had said upon that oe- 
casion about breaking down the temple, they had 
perverted and stored up against Him. Henceforth 
they were filled with suspicion, and narrowly watch- 
ed Him (John iv. 1). hen followed the offence con- 
nected with his intercourse with publicans (Matt. ix.), 
This was succeeded by His mode of treating their 
ordinances about the sabbath. His cure of the im- 
potent man at the pool of Bethesda had decided them 
against Him, when the two events recorded in the 
text completed the excitement. The charge was in 
the first place brought against the disciples, and then 
against their Lord. As formerly in Jerusalem, sa 
now in Galilee, His death was resolved upon. The 
scene recorded in Luke xiii. 17, which now occuzred, 
probably took place in the country, and hence excit- 
ed less notice. This was again followed by the sce 
ond and greatest offence given by Jesus, when He 
healed the blind man at Jerusalem during the Feast 
of Tabernacles (John ix.); an offence which was not 
obviated by the circumstance, that in connection with 
this miracle, Jesus made use of the pool of Siloam, 
on the temple-mount. 

From all this it appears, that their offence about 
the sabbath formed the basis and centre of all their — 
other accusations against Jesus. In view of this, 
His miracles were represented as resulting from fel- 
lowship with Satan; His claim to the Messiahship, 
as an arrogation of the prophetic office, and a sedue 
tion of the people ; and His taking the name of “ Sor 
of God,” as blasphemy. Objections of less weight, 
and an interminable catalogue of calumnies, were 
connected with these charges. But the real stum- 
blingblock of the Pharisees, was that conflict between 
the spirit and the dead letter, between the gospel 
and traditionalism, between salvation and unbelief, 
righteousness and hypocrisy, and holiness and proud 
self-seeking, which Christ represented and embodied. 
—lIt is a striking fact, that the pharisaical hierarchy 
which had charged the Lord with desecrating the 
sabbath, was obliged to hold a council on the great 
Easter-sabbath, to run into the heathen and unclean 
house of the Gentile Pilate, and then to seal the 
stone over the tomb of Jesus in the unclean place 
of a skull, 

2. Christ is Lord of the sabbath in the Church 
and in believers ; and the statement, that the sabbath 
is made for man, is surely all the more applicable to 
the Lord’s Day. Viewing the fourth commandment 
as enjoining a day of festive rest, it is as much bind- 
ing on the Christian Church and on civil society as 
any other of the ten commandments. Butin its true 
meaning, the Jewish sabbath law was a Divine law 
of humanity and of protection for man and even for 
beast (‘thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor 
thy cattle, nor thy stranger’), and prepared for the 
Christian sabbath in the highest sense; which is 
much more than a law or o itward ordinance, it is # 
Divine-human insutution, a new creation and a life 
in the Spirit. According to this standard, we may ‘esf 
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pur mode of sabbath-observance, whether or not it cor- 
respond to the mind of Christ, and to the spiritual 
import of His resurrection-day. Every urgent ne- 
cessity must at once put an end to the outward ordi- 
tance; and to discharge such duties, is to establish, 
not to invalidate, the right observance of the sab- 
bath. Works of necessity are conditioned by com- 
passion and merey. Christ is Lord of the sabbath, 
being Himself the personal sabbath: all that leads to 
Him, and is done in Him, 7s sabbath observance ; all 
that leads from Him, is sabbath-breaking. Therefore 
let it be ours to oppose every desecration of the sab- 
bath, in every form and in every sense.* 

38. In strict consistency with the view of the Phar- 
isees, who represented the disciples as having done 
what amounted to harvest labor, it might have been 
argued, that the priests were engaged on the sabbath 
in the occupation of butchers and bakers, and this in 
the temple itself. But what should be said of the 
Christian minister who would condemn works of ne- 
cessity and mercy? “The sacrificial services, and 
the ceremonial law generally, were designed to be 
subservient to the highest law of love, 1 Sam. xv. 22; 
Psa. 1. 8-14; li. 17; Hos. vi. 6; Matt. ix. 13.” Ger- 
lach. Comp. also Isa. i. 18, 145 Ixvi. 2, 3, ete. 

4. Christ spares the representatives of traditional- 
ism even while resisting them: He heals the man 
with the withered hand, merely by His word, not by 
touching him, nor by taking hold of his hand. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Traditionalism denouncing the Lord as a heretic: 
1, The narrative; 2. its eternal import.—How the 
spirit of traditionalism perverts false worship into an- 
tagonism to genuine worship.—The outward ordi- 
nances of the sabbath perverted into antagonism to 
the spiritual principle of the sabbath.—Genuine sab- 
path-observance.—How does it manifest itself’? 1. 
By the removal of the sabbath interruptions caused 
by misery and want; 2. in works of mercy and com- 
passion; 3. by transforming the work of the week 
into spiritual labor and labor of love.—Vers. 1-8: 
Works of necessity.—True and spurious works of 
necessity.— Vers. 9-14: Works of love-—True and 
spurious works of love-—How the teaching, institu- 
tions, and history of the Old Testament themselves 
supply a spiritual interpretation of the letter, vers. 1- 
8.—How the conduct of legal zealots testifies against 
their traditions, vers. 9-14.—How hypocrites care 
more for their ceremonies than for their cattle, and 
more for their cattle than for their suffering breth- 
ren.—We are to be compassionate even to animals.— 
Even animals should havea share in our festive days. 
—Christ victorious over His opponents.—Christ the 
true temple.—Christ the Lord of the sabbath.— 
Christ leading us to true sabbath-observance.—Sab- 
bath-breaking and desecration of the temple, as ap- 


* (Dr. J. P. Lange, the author of this Commentary, com- 
a beautiful hymn on the Sabbath of which I will quote 
2 first stnoza ; 


* Stiller, heil’ger Sabbathta, 
Wie ein hehrer Glockenschlag 
Aus dem Dom der Hwigkeit 
Tinst du durch’s Gewirr der Zeit, 
Dass der Mensch aus dem Gewihle 
Beiner Werke zum Gefuhle 
ae ewgen Wesens komme 


Ind bedenke, was ihm fromme.”—P. 9.] 


ae 


pearing in the conduct of the eneraics of the Lord 
when condemning Him to death for an alleged breack 
of the fourth commandment.—Object of the Lord’s 
Day, and object of Christian worship.—To convert 
these means into the object, is to destroy the object 
itself—How self-righteous traditionalism hardens it 
self amidst the most glorious manifestations of Christ, 
-—The Lord’s Day either the most blessed season of 
spiritual rest, or the most dreary workday. — The 
Church either the most blessed place of rest, or the 
most dreary workhouse.—Explanation of the fourth 
commandment by the life and teaching of the Lord. 

Starke :—Vers. 1-8. Quesnel -—It is better tn 
suffer want with Christ than to indulge in earthly lux. 
ury.—The preservation of man is more important 
than any outward ordinance.—Hedinger : Let us re- 
member the glorious liberty of Christianity, whics 
should not be readily surrendered for the yoke of 
outward ceremonies, Col. ii. 16—-20.—It is the com 
mon practice of hypocrites to make of trifles a matter 
of conscience and a sin, while at the same time the; 
are not afraid to commit grievous sins against God.—- 
Those who have zeal without knowledge must be rv 
proved by the word of God. — Works of mercy, 
of necessity, and for the glory of God are not 
prohibited on the sabbath day; but let us take care 
not to make a case of necessity where there is none, 
—Osiander : Necessity dispenses from observance of 
the ceremonial law, but not from that of the ten com- 
mandments.—True sabbath-observance: rest of the 
soul from sinful lusts, and dedication of the heart to 
God.—The Lord of the temple must be sought in the 
temple.—The real character of all works and pre- 
tences to piety should be ascertained.—A diligent ex- 
ercise of genuine love the most acceptable worship, 
James i. 27.—Vers. 9-14: Persecution must not de- 
ter the servant of God from continuing his work.— 
Zeisius : Following the example of Christ, we should 
rejoice in frequenting meetings for religious exer- 
cises.—Majus : It is worse than ungodliness to go 
into the house of God only in order to spy, to lay 
snares, and to find vent for our malice.—Cramer : 
The godly arealways engaged in a controversy with the 
world ; but at length, they invariably obtain the victory. 
—Osiander : We must do good to our neighbor, even 
though we should be evil spoken of on that account by 
wicked men.—A pair of strong working arms is a 
great blessing from God.—Determined and wilful en- 
emies of the truth are beyond recovery.—2_ Tim. iii. 
13. 

Lisco :—The Pharisees misunderstood the object 
of the ceremonial law, which was to support and 
to strengthen the moral law.—The Lord shows by 
the example of David, that not the letter, but the 
spirit, of the law was of importance.—Our whole life 
should be a sabbath devoted to the Lord, a type of 
the eternal sabbath in the world to come, 

-Heubner : The disciples were poor ; but they pre- 
ferred to suffer hunger with Christ, rather than enjoy 
affluence without Him.—Hypocrites are alweys tha 
most censorious.—Genuine love and esteem ivr man 
are the best interpreters of the law. 

[ Dr. Brown :—How miserable a thing is a slavis 
adherence to the Fetter of the Scripture, which usual 
ly, the closer it is, occasions only a wider departur 
from its spirit Wordsworth :—In the sabbath ot 
eternity we shall rest from evil, but doing good wil! 
| be our sabbath itselfi— P. 8. 
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2. Royal administration of Christ among the people in His retirement. Ox. XII, 15-21, 
15 But when Jesus knew ‘it, he withdrew himself! from thence: and great multitudes 


16 [many] * followed him, and he healed them all; And charged them that they should 
17 not mske him known: That it might be fulfilled? which was spoken by Esaias 
4 


18 [Isaiah] the prophet, saying, ‘Behold my servant [son], whom I have chosen; 
my beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased: I will put my Spirit upon h'm, and 
he shall shew [announce] judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not strive, nor cry; 
neither shall any man hear his voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall he not break, 
and smoking flax shall he not quench, till he send forth judgment unto victory. And 


in his name ® shall the Gentiles trust” (Isa. xli. 1-3). 


a9 
20 
21 


l Ver. 15.—[Inc. yvobs avexdpnoev: “Jesus knowing” it, i. e. (as Lange inserts in the text in small type), that 
they sought to destroy His life, “ withdreo Himself.”—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 15.—Lachmann, on the authority of Cod. B. and the Latin Vulgate, omits 6yAo!. The omission was probably 
exegetical, to avoid the appearance of exaggeration in what follows. (Cod. Sinait. sustains Lachmann and, like the Vatican 
Cod., in Mai’s and in Buttmann’s edition, reads simply oAAol.—P. S.] 

3 Ver. 17.—{This is the proper transl. of va (or 67ws) tAnpw6n. Not: and thus was fulfilled, as Webster and Ws? 
Kinson im loc. explain, which is superficial and ungrammatical, “Iva is not to be taken éxBatix@s, but TeAKas : 
it signifies not simply the result, but the divine purpose and aim. Comp. Meyer on Matt. i. 23, and Lange in ths Exes 
note on xii. 17.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 18.—[The Lord (as also the Sept. in the passage alluded to, Isa. xlii. 1) uses the word 6 mats ov, not the 
more usual 6 S500A0S mov, for the Hebrew “IZ> , a significant change, which Dr. Lange overlooks, as 2e translates. 
mein Knecht, See Exeg. note on ver. 17, ete.—P. S.] 

5 Ver. 21.—[ Text. rec.: €v TG Ové6uaTLt. But Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, ete., omit év, on 
the best critical authorities. Meyer: “évy is an addition, as also é7f in Euseb. and some minuseule MSS.” This is the only 
case in the N. T. where éAmi(ewy is constructed with the simple dative, although it is good Greek (comp. Thucyd. iii. 97) 
and signifies the cause and object of hope. Elsewhere, as in the LXX, the verb is constructed with ev, eis, or éwi.-P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


General Survey.—The reference of the Evangelist 
in this section to the more private activity of the 
Lord, applies to the whole period of His retirement 
from the persecutions of the Jewish hierarchy. It 
commenced at the festival of Purim, in 782, and 
closed with His public appearance on leaving the wil- 
derness of Ephraim, before the Passover of 783. In 
the interval, He enjoyed only temporary seasons of 
rest, especially in Perea. The following took place 
during this period: (1) The return over the Sea of 
Galilee to Gaulonitis, on the occasion of His coming 
to Galilee from the festival of Purim, when he was 
informed of the execution of John the Baptist (ch. 
xiv) ; (2) a quiet journey through the country during 
the Easter festival, extending probably as far as Beth- 
any, and return to Galilee (chs. xii, and xiii.); (3) a 
journey from Galilee, through the territory of Tyre 
and Sidon, and the northern highlands, to the eastern 
and western shores of the Lake of Gennesareth (ch, 
xy.) ; (4) the return from Magdala, and over thelake, 
to the eastern mountains: (5) a secret journey 
through Galilee and the country, terminating in His 
sudden appearance at Jerusalem, at the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles, in the year 782 (ch. xvi.; xvii. 1-21); (6) 
the last appearance of Jesus at Capernaum, and jour- 
ney to Perea through the country lying between 
Samaria and Galilee; (7) the first stay of Jesus in 
Pera, and going up to Jerusalem to the Feast of the 
Dedication of the Temple; (8) the ‘second stay in 
Perea, and going to Bethany to raise Lazarus; (9) 
the retirement of Jesus to the wilderness of Ephraim, 
under the ban of the Sanhedrim, till the last Easter 
festival. The statement of the Evangelist refers more 
particularly to this period, although it applies, in gen- 
eral, to the whole life of Jesus. 


Ver. 15. He healed them all.—By healing their 
sick, He restored the people generally. Living con- 
nection between the healthy and the diseased. 

Ver. 16. And charged them.—This does not 
refer to their keeping the place of His residence se- 
cret, but to the duty of reserve in publishing His 
deeds and dignity as the Messiah. He was desirous 
of arresting for a time an open rupture between His 
carnal followers and His enemies. 

Ver. 17. In order that ({v a) it might be ful- 
filled, Isa xlii. 1—Freely quoted from the original 
Hebrew. The expression, MIM" 333, servant of Je- 
hovah, in the second portion of the prophecies of Isa- 
iah, must refer to the Messiah. As the idea of a 
personal Messiah had been clearly expressed in the 
first portion of these prophecies, the hermeneutical 
rule here applies, that a biblical doctrine can never 
pass from a definite to a more indefinite form. The 
interpretation of the Sept., applying the term to Ja- 
cob and Israel, only shows the peculiar Alexandrian 
tendencies of the translators. Possibly they may 
have been misled by the expression in Isa. viii. 14, 
although even there the terms, Jacob and Israel, 
should be taken in an ideal rather than a literal sense 
The Chaldee Paraphrast and Kimchi apply the pas- 
sage to the Messiah (comp. Isa. xi. 1 sqq.). The 
prophecy reads as follows: “‘ Behold My servant, 
whom I establish (place firmly) ; Mine Elect, in whom 
My soul delighteth : I have put My Spirit upon Him ; 
judgment to the nations (Gentiles) shall He bring. 
He shall not ery, nor be loud (lift up the voice, strain) 
and He shall not cause His voice to be heard outside 
(in the street, outside the camp). A bruised reed 
shall He not break, and the dimly-burning flax shall 
He not quench: according to truth (unto truth) shall 
He manifest (bring forth, complete) judgment. He 
shall not keep back (being wearied) nor (prematurely) 
break through (7%, transitive), till He have planted 


CHAP. XII. 15-21, 
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judgment on the earth: and the isles (the uttermost 
ands of the earth) shall wait for His law.”—This 
prophecy, then, is a verbal prediction in the strictest 
sense. * ‘ 

Ver. 18. Judgment.—Decisive final judgment, 
John iii. 36.—To the Gentiles.—The multitudes 
which follow the Lord, in disregard of the condemna- 
tion of the Pharisees, were an emblem of the Gen- 
tiles, [Alford : “In these words the majesty of His 
Cature glory as the Judge is contrasted with the meek- 
ness to be spoken of ; ‘ And yet He shall not bruise.’ ” 
--P. 8. 

va 20. A bruised reed and smoking flax. 
An emblem of the people bowed and broken under 
the load of traditionalism.t The poor people (or, in 
general, the poor in spirit, are not to inherit death, 
despair, and perdition in judgment, but) are to re- 
ceive from the Lord, both spiritually and physically, 
a new life. 

Till He send forth judgment unto victory 
[exBdan eis vikos Thy Kpiow, exire jusserit, cause it to 
issue in victory, so that no further conflict will re- 
main ].—An abbreviation and paraphrase of Isa xlii. 3 
(mx), ete.) and 4 (o°w2-7y, etc.). The judgment 
is to be transformed into a victory of truth, or into 
an absolute victory. This was implied in the expres- 
sions used by the prophet, but is brought out more 
distinctly in the text of the Evangelist. The word 
éx BaA7 (comp. ix. 38) indicates great power, over- 
coming all resistance. 

Ver. 21. In His name.—JIn the original, 
‘inaig>. The Sept. renders it as in Matthew, substi- 
tuting name for law. The name of the Messiah im- 
plies the principle, the summary of His doctrine. 
Meyer: “ The Gentiles will trust, on the ground of 
what His name as the Messiah implies.” This view 
is supported by the use of the dative, 7G dvéuare. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1, The breach between the Messiah and His peo- 
ple widens. The King is rejected, and His sufferings 
approach a crisis. This implied, at the same time, 


* (Dr. Wordsworth calls this quotation, ver. 17-21, a re- 
markable specimen of the manner in which the Holy Spirit, 
speaking by the evangelists, deals with the prophecies of the 
Old Test, in order to interpret them. “Iva (or d1ws) 7An- 
pwr Td pnev, is the form used by the evangelists when 
this process of divine exposition is performed. It is the title 
of an evangelical targum or paraphrase. For the Hebrew 
VID, my servant, the Lord does not say § BotA0s jou, 
my servant (as the Septuagint usually translates, though 
not in this passage), but 6 mats mov, which admits of a 
double sense, servunt and son (comp. Acts iii, 13, 26; iv. 27, 
80). and suggests the union of the obedience of the servant 
and the dearness of the son in the person of Christ. In a 
zimilar way Wordsworth explains the other modifications of 
the words of the prophecy here quoted.—P. 8,] 

+ {A proverbial expression for, ‘* He will not crush the 
eoutrite heart, nor extinguish the slightest spark of repentant 
feeling in the sinner.” Alford.—P, 8.] 

$ [The LXX renders: ém) 7@ dvduari, Matthew, ac- 


gording to the true reading: T@ ovduatt, without preposi- 


fion. Both followed another Hebrew reading: jaw for 
firvimd .—P. 8] 


a breach between the enemies and the adherents of 
Jesus in Israel, which in turn typified that whick 
would ensue between unbelieving Israel and the be. 
lieving Gentiles. 

2. On this occasion, the peculiar manner in which 
Jesus was to administer His kingly office appeared 
more clearly than ever before. He might now have 
manifested Himself as Judge, broken the bruised 
reed and quenched the smoking flax. But, instead 
of that, He retired, and adopted a more private mode 
of working, in anticipation of His full and final suf: 
ferings. Accordingly, the Evangelist most aptly ap- 
plies the prediction of Isaiah to this period of retiru- 
ment; because, while characteristic of the activity 
of Jesus generally, it referred specially to this year 
of persecution. 

3. Christ fled for His enemies, while He retired 
from them. His was not the flight of fear. He al: 
ways addressed Himself only to those who were sus: 
ceptible—«. e., to those who labored and were heavy 
laden—not to judge, but to save them.—The time for 
His final sufferings had not yet come; there was stil 
ample room for active work, although of a more pri 
vate character, On this. ground He now retired, and 
dwelt chiefly with the poor people, among whom 
also He displayed the greatest number of His mirac- 
ulous deliverances. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Christ’s retirement from His enemies a solemn 
sign,—1l. not of fear or weakness; but, 2. of power, 
of wisdom, of compassion, and of judgment.—The 
Lord can never want a Church.—Jesus ; or, perfect 
patience amid an impatient world.—The patience and 
meekness of Jesus as predicted by the prophets.— 
Christ the Elect of God.—Christ the Root of the 
elect.—Patience, endurance, and perseverance, the 
evidence of election —The Elect the servant of God. 
—God’s beloved Son His perfect Servant. 1. As 
Servant, the Redeemer of the world; 2. as Son, the 
ground and object of the world’s redemption.—Christ 
the true Friend of the people.—Jesus the Saviour of 
nations.—The patience and meekness of Christ over- 
coming the world. 

Starke :— Quesnel: It is good sometimes to re- 
main concealed with Christ, whether it be from hu- 
mility or from necessity.—Jesus Christ above all the 
Servant of God, and alone worthy to serve Him.—- 
Oh, how lovable is meekness in the servants of Christ ! 
He who loves strife and debate cannot be His.—Ze- 
sius; Christ in the form of a servant, Phil. ii. 7, 8.—- 
Let our courage never fail, truth must prevail.—- 
Christ the hope, not only of Israel, but of the Gen 
tiles. 

Gossner ;-—It is characteristic of the Lord that 
He quietly proceeded on His way and accomplished 
His work without noise and commotion. Many seem 
to do a great deal and yet accomplish nothing.—If 
we hold a smoking flax to the fire, it is easily kindleé 
again, 

Heubner :—Where there is even a germ of good. 
there is still hope.—The bruised reed: a soul howec 
down under a sense of’ sin.—Smoking flax; a sou 
in which a spark of the Divine life is still left, 
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8. Miraculous healing of a demoniac, blind and dumb. Blasphemous accusation of the Pharisees, that Jesva 


23 


25 


29 


31 


33 


35 


43 


£5 


was in league with Beelzebub; and reply of Christ about the blasphemy against, the Holy Ghost. The 
Pharisees seek a sign from heaven; but Jesus promises them a sign from the deep, and announces tha 
impending spiritual doom of an apostate and unbelieving race. Cu, XII, 22-45. 


(Mark iii. 20-30; Luke xi. 14-26; 29-32.) 


Then was brought unto him one possessed with a devil, blind, and dumb: and he 
healed him, insomuch that [so that, dare] the blind aud dumb? both spake and saw 
And all the people were amazed, and said, Is not this [Is this]* the Son of David? 
But when the Pharisees heard 7, they said, This fellow [man] ?* doth not cast out devils, 
but by Beelzebub [Beelzebul], the prince of the devils. And Jesus knew thei 
thoughts, and said unto them, Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to desola- 
tion; and every city or house divided against itself shall not stand: And if Satan ast 
[casts] out Satan, he is divided against himself; how shall then his kingdom stand? 
And if I by Beelzebub [-2] cast out devils, by whom do your children cast them out? 
therefore they shall be your judges. But if I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then 
the kingdom of God is come unto you [upon you].* Or else, how can one enter into a 
strong man’s * house, and spoil [take from him, seize upon his] * his goods [instruments, 
oxetn, 4. @, here the demoniacs], except he first bind the strong man? and then he will 
spoil [plunder] his house. He that is not with me is against me; and he that 
gathereth not with me .scattereth abroad. Wherefore I say unto you, All manne of 
sin and blasphemy shail be forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy agaznst the Holy 
Ghost [of the Spirit] shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word 
against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost [Spirit], it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world [zon], ngither 
in the world [that which is] to come. Hither make the tree guod, and his [its] fruit 
good; or else make the tree corrupt, and his [its] fruit corrupt: for the tree is 
known by his [zs] fruit. O generation of vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good 
things? for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. A good man out 
of the good treasure of the heart’ bringeth [sendeth] forth good things: and an evil 
man out of the evil treasure bringeth [sendeth] forth evil things. But I say unto you, 
That every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the day 
of judgment. For by thy words thou shait be justified, and by thy words thou shalt he - 
condemned. 

Then certain of the scribes and of the Pharisees answered [him],* saying, Master, 
we would see a sign from thee. But he answered and said unto them, An evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh aftcr a sign; and there shall no sign be given to it, but 
the sign of the prophet Jonas [Jonah the prophet]: For as Jonas [Jonah] was three 
days and three nights in the whale’s belly [belly of the great fish]; so shall the Son of 
man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth, The men of Nineveh 
shall rise in [the, év rj] judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it: because 
[for]° they repented at the preaching of Jonas [Jonah]; and, behold, a greater than 
Jonas [Jonah] zs here. The queen of the south shall rise up in the judgment with this 
generation, and shall condemn it: for she came from the uttermost parts [the ends] of 
the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon; and, behold, a greater than Solomon 7s here. 
When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh through dry places, seeking 
rest, and findeth none. Then he saith, I will return into my house” from whence I 
came out; and when he is come, he findeth ct empty, swept, and garnished. Then 
goeth he, and taketh with himself [him] seven other spirits more wicked than himself, 
and they enter in and dwell there: and the last state of that man is worse than th 
first. Even so shall it be aiso unto this wicked generation. 


1 Ver. 22 —1, B., D., [Ood. Sinait.], Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford]: Tov kwody, [the dumb). 2. L., X., D., Sys 


«<wpdy Kai tvpAdy, [dumb and blind]. 8. Latter Codd., the tet. rec., Griesbach, Meyer, [Wordsworth, Stier and 


Theile, eto.]: Tov TUPALY Kal Kwpdy, [the blind and dumb]. We supprse that in the second place kwds is used in a 
more general sense, signifying stupidity. 


2 Ver, 23.-1M 71 ovrds eorw, ete. Lange, correctly, according to the German idiom: Ist doch dieser nicht etwas 


Uonant and the revised version of the A. B. Union: Js this, etc. This is the sriginal rendering cf the English Version ia 


CHAP. XII. 2y-45 22h 


the editions of 1611 anil of 1618, in this passage (though not in John iv. 29): Js thés the Son of Duvid? But mest editions 
Including that of the Am, B. Soc., read: Js Nor ¢/és, etc. A change for the worse, For w%7¢ or un, both in the N. T 


_* Ver 24.—[Fellow implies contempt, which is not warranted by the use of the demonstrative pronoun ob Tus, 
either here or in the preceding verse. Howard Orosby (The N. T. with explanatory Notes or Scholia): “ Feddow is an uns 
happy word to introduce here, although it was not so objectionable when our version was formed. There is no word ia 
the Greek, tha pronoun ‘this’ standing alone. We may say ‘this one.’”—P. §.] 

4 Ver. 28 --)"EpOacev ép buds, which the E. V., in the parallel passage Luke xi. 20 renders: the kingdom of God é 
come upon you. &Odvew with the Classics means prevenire, to precede, anticipate, overtake, and so1 Thess iy. 15 (E. V.3 
“shall not prevent—7. @., in the old English sense of prevenive—them which are asleep”); but in Hellenistic and in mod. 


ern Greek it meaus also pervenire, to come near, to come upon, yet often with the idea of surprise, as here. 
8.] 


Wesley and 


Stier: Is already upon you, é. e., before you looked for it —P. 8. 

5 Ver. 29.—[Lit.: the strong man’s, T0U itxXupot, witb reference to the particular case in hand, but not: the streng! 
one, viz. Satan (Campbell); for tae Saviour draws an illustration from common life to show his relation to Satan.—P. 8.} 

8 Ver. 29.—[ According to the true reading &p mao at, instead of dtapmdoat, which occurs in the following verse.-— 


7 Ver. 35.—The best MSS. [including Cod. Sinait.] omit THs kapSdlas (of the heart), which seems to be an inter 


pretation. 


8 Ver. 38.—The best MSS. [also Cod. Sinait.] add ai7@ after dmexplOnaav. 
9 Ver. 41.—[As 671 is correctly translated in the parallel case ver. 42: Jor she came.—P. 8.) 
10 Ver, 44.—The best authorities favor the emphatic position of into my house at the beginning of the sentence. | Che 


Cod. Sinait. likewise reads: «is Tov olxdy wou eriaTpeo. 
German languages.—P. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Chronological Arrangement.—Luke relates these 
addresses imperfectly, and in another, but apparently 
more correct, order. This section manifestly de- 
scribes the close of the public ministry of Jesus in 
Galilee, and the open breach between the Lord and 
the pharisaical party in that province, corresponding 
to the conflict in Jerusalem, related in chs. xxi. and 
xxiii, Ch. xiv. records a prior event; and the two 
conflicts in chs. xv. 1 and xvi. 1 form only the con- 
clusion of the contest which was now opening. After 
the festival of Purim, the pharisaical party in Gal- 
ilee had received instructions from Jerusalem to per- 
secute the Lord. This behest was obeyed, though in 
a coarser manner than by the chiefs in Jerusalem. 
The former private accusation, that Jesus was in 
league with Satan (ch. ix. 34, comp. x. 25), was now 
publicly and boldly brought forward. “The resem- 
blance between this occurrence and that recorded in 
ix, 32, is not owing to the circumstance that different 
facts are mixed up (Schneckenburger), nor to a tra- 
ditionary embellishment of one and the same history 
(Strauss, de Wette). The two events are in reality 
different, though analogous. The former demoniac 
was dumb, while this one is both dumb and blind; 
which latter circumstance Luke, following a less ac- 
curate tradition, does not record.” Meyer. 

Ver. 22. One possessed with a devil, blind 
and dumb.—Not blind and dumb by nature, but by 
demoniac possession. To relieve one so fearfully 
under the power of the enemy, was the most difficult 
miracle, especially as the Pharisees watched Him 
with unbelief and in bitterness of heart. 

Ver. 23. Is this the Son of David ?—The peo- 
ple were here on the point of openly proclaiming Je- 
gus as the Son of David, or the Messiah. But they 
were prevented by the hierarchical party, who now 
same forward with their blasphemous accusation. 

Ver. 24. This (significantly put first)—should it 
pe this one? This one does not cast out devils, ete.* 


* (Meyer: “ Mri ovTos, ete. Question of surprise, 
where the emphasis lies on ovros: It can hardly be that 
fhis man, who otherwise has not the ay pearance of the Mes- 
siah, should be tae Messiah.”—P S.] 


But this does not do as well in English, as in the Greek and 


—We have already shown that the term Beelzebul 
is equivalent to, the prince of the devils; hence 
the latter expression (4p xav71, without an article) 
serves as explanation of a name invented by them, 
probably with reference to Beelzebub, the god of the 
Philistines. 

Ver, 26. If Satan casts out Satan.—Meyer 
rightly argues against the rendering, Ii one Satau 
cast out another. ‘There are many demons, but Sa- 
tan alone is the chief of them.” Hence the charge 
implied, that Satan was represented both by the de 
mon who possessed the individual, and by the deme- 
niac exorcist; or, that in reality he cast himself out. 
In the same sense Christ employs also the simile of 
a city or a house divided against itself. Not that He 
denied that discord prevails in the kingdom of dark- 
ness ; but this does not amount to an absolute breach, 
or to complete selfnegation, which would necessarily 
lead to immediate annihilation. On the other hand, 
it is to be observed, that the kingdom of Satan had 
been of long standing, and hence must possess a cer- 
tain measure .of unity and consistency. The argu- 
mentation of Jesus was based on the distinction be- 
tween this relative and an absolute division in the 
kingdom of Satan, and not, as de Wette supposes, op 
transferring the principles of the kingdom of light to 
that of darkness. Meyer is also right in suggesting, 
that the supposition of the Pharisees, that Satan 
might in this instance have damaged his own cause, 
is refuted by the constant antagonism waged between 
Christ and the kingdom of darkness. Besides, it de- 
serves notice, that Christ here claimed to cast out, 
not merely individual demons, but Satan himself.* 


*[We add the remarks of Trenon (Votes on the Mirc- 
cles of our Lord, 6th ed., p. 59): “There is at first sight a 
difficulty in the argument which our Saviour draws from 
the oneness of the kingdom of Satan—namely, that it seems 
the very idea of this kingdom, that it should be an anareby, 
blind rage and hate not merely against God, but each part 
of it warring against every other part, And this is most 
deeply true, that hell is as much in arms against itself aa 
against heaven; neither does our Lord deny that én respecd 
of itself that kingdom is infinite contradiction and division: 
only he asserts that in relation to the kingdom of heaven 
it is one; there is one life in it and one soul in opposition to 
that. Just asa nation or kingdom may embrace within it- 
self infinite parties, divisions, discords, jealousies, and heart: 
burnings; yet if it is to subsist as a nation at all, it must nok 
as regards other nations, have lost its sense of unity ; whex 


Ver. 27. Your children—i. e¢., in a spiritual 
geuse, your disciples, Jewish exorcists, Acts xix. 13. 
Argumentum ex concessis. On the exorcism of the 
Pharisees, see von Ammon, Leben Jesu, ii. p. 151. 
“Tn the schools of the Pharisees, a so-called higher 
magic was taught, by which demons were to be ex- 
pelled and drawn out of the noses of persons possess- 
ed, by means of certain roots, by exorcism, and by 
magical formulas, supposed to have been derived 
from king Solomon.” Comp. Joseph. Ant. viii. 2, 
5; De Bello Jud. vii. 6, 2.—It were an entire misun- 
derstanding, with Gerlach, to apply the expression, 
“ your children,” to the disciples of Jesus. Nor is 
there any ground for apprehending that the authority 
of the miracles of Jesus might be invalidated by an 
acknowledgment of Jewish exorcism. Compare the 
contrast between Moses and the magicians of Egypt. 

Ver. 28. The kingdom of God is come upon 
{not: unto] you.—As in 1 Thess. iv, 15, so here, the 
term @$@ao¢ ey must be taken in its full meaning : 
It has come upon you in a sudden manner, by sur- 
prise, and finds you unprepared. The statement 
also implied that Jesus stood before them as the Mes- 
siah. Thus ver. 28 forms a transition from the de- 
fensive to the offensive; while the expression, év 
mvevuatt Oeov, which refers to the contrast 
with Beelzebul, serves as introduction to what is 
afterward said about the blasphemy of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Ver. 29. Or else, how can one.—This is not 
merely “another argument,” but at the same time 
also a more explicit statement of the idea, that, com- 
pared to Satan, Jesus was the stronger, or the Lord 
of tue kingdom of heaven —The strong man (rt 07d 
ioxupov), with the article—with special reference 
to the ris, who combats lim; but also with a view 
to the fact, that the precuding explanation rendered 
the figure completely perspicuous. Comp. Isa. xlix. 
24.—* And take from him his instruments,” 
o «eb7.—Referring to tiiose who were possessed, 
[The author. version, “sy il his goods,” gives a differ- 
ent sense.]| The casting out of devils implied the 
binding of the strong m:n, 2. ¢., a spiritual victory 
over Satan. No doubt the Lord here alludes to the 
history of the temptation in Matt. iv. Ata later pe- 
riod, Christ had, indeed, to enter on another physical, 
psychical, and spiritual conflict with Satan, when He 
was assailed by the enemy in connection with the 
sorrows and the misery of the world. But His for- 
mer victory over the temptation from the lust of the 
world, laid the foundation and prepared the way for 
His later conquest. 

Ver. 30. He that is not with Me.—The decisive 
moment of the breach with the opposition in Galilee 
‘vas approaching. The idea is further carried out in 
ch. xxi. 43,44. On this occasion, however, it was 
still couched in hypothetical and general language. 
Still, the alternative here presented evidently applied 
to the Pharisees and scribes; and any other inter- 
pretation overlooks the importance of that decisive 
moment. (Bengel, Schleiermacher, and Neander ap- 
ply it to Jewish exorcists ; Chrysostom, to Satan, 
etc.) This is further shown by what follows : where- 
fore I say unto you; viz., with reference to your 


it does so, of necessity it falls to pieces and perishes. ‘To 
the Pharisees He says: ‘This kingdom of evil subsists; by 
your own confession it does so; it cannot therefore have de- 
nied the one condition of its existence, which is, that it 


rhould not lend its powers to the overthrowing of itself, that | 


It snvuld not side with its own foes; My words and works 
declare that | am its foe, it cannot therefore be siding with 
ba. ”"—P,. 8.] 
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blasphemy of My Person, by which your enmi.y ap 
pears. Know then what this enmity imple. In 
significant contrast the Saviour says in reference tc 
the disciples, Mark ix. 40 and Luke ix. 50, “ He that 
is not against us is for us.” [Alford:  & believe 
Stier is right in regarding it as a saying setting for:h 
to us generally the entire and complete disjunction 
of the two kingdoms, of Satan and God. There fz 
and can be in the woxld no middle party ; they who 
are not with Christ are against Him and His work 
and as far as in them lies are undoing it.”-—P. 8.] 
Ver. 31. All manner of sin and blasphemy. 
—i. ¢., Every sin shall be forgiven to men, even to 
blasphemy in the general sense, provided they do not 
progress to blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, but 
turn from it. Hence, on the supposition of repent- 
ance. And thus shall it be in every case—they shall 
either return, or progress to blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit. The blasphemy which is still capable 
of being forgiven, is both a species and an aggrava- 
tion of general sin. De Wette: “BrAacodnmia, 
not merely blasphemy against God ; but, oa the other 
hand, not simply evil-speaking generally, but defam- 
ing of what is holy, as, for example, of Christ, the Sen< 
of God.” In general, the idea of a malicious attack 
upon a person, whose fame is calumniously injured 
(BAdrrew tiv ojuny), attaches to the term, blasphc 
my. Hence, defamation of what is good, noble, and 
holy, on its appearance in the world, with malicious 
(lying and murderous) intent. Up to this point 
blasphemy forms the climax of sin, but of sin which 
may still be forgiven; because, in his fanatical en- 
thusiasm for what he deems noble, good, and holy, 
a man may overlook and misunderstand even a high- 
er manifestation of it. But blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit cannot be forgiven. It is open and full 
opposition to conversion, and hence to forgiveness, 
The Holy Spirit, who is here spoken of in distinct 
terms, is the last and highest manifestation of the 
Spirit of God, who completes and perfects the reve- 
lation of God, and in that capacity manifests Him- 
self in the human consciousness. Blasphemously 
to rebel, in opposition to one’s better knowledge and 
conscience, against this manifestation and influence 
of the Holy Spirit, is to commit moral suicide, and 
to destroy one’s religious and moral susceptibility, 
In fact, this can never be fully accomplished, on ac- 
count of the infinite contrast between blasphemy and 
the Holy Spirit. But the approximation thereto im. 
plies impending judgment, which extends far beyond 
the present world into endless existence. Although 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, in its full idea, is 
infinite, yet blasphemy against the Son of.Man, or 
against Christ in the form of a servant, constitutes 
an approximation to it. Hence the Lord adds, ver. 
22, by way of explanation, as approximating to this 
sin: Whosoever speaketh a word (in passing) against 
the Son of Man. The person whom, from prejudice 
or ignorance, a word of blasphemy may escape against 
Christ—whom in His form as a servant he may pos- 
sibly mistake—shall be forgiven; but whosoever 
speaketh (without the addition, a word)—whosoevei 
speaketh decidedly against the Holy Spirit, ete, In 
this case, to speak and to blaspheme is idettical_— 
Meyer and other critics maintain that the accusation 
of the Pharisees, in ver. 24, was an instance of blag 
phemy against the Holy Spirit. But theirs wes, iz 
the first place, only a blasphemy against tLe Son of 
Man, and against the power in which He wrought, 
In committing this sin, they necessarily approximat 
ed blasphemy against the Holy Spirit; but how 
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closely (see John vii. 89), our Lord does not express, 
as appears even from the peculiar warning given them 
of their danger. In these circumstances, criticism 
cannot help us in defining the matter more clearly. 
In the Gospel of Mark, the first statement (about 
blasphemy) alone is mentioned ; in that of Luke, the 
eccond (about speaking a word). 

Ver, 32. Neither in this world; or, rather, in 
this Hion.—‘O aidyv oiros, MIT pdis; 6 alay 
uwéArAor, xan pbis . See Lightfoot, Wetstein, 
and others. In the first place, the period before and 
after Christ’s “appearing”; then, secondarily, the 
contrast between the one and the other order of 
things, as based on the old and the new era. It 
should not be overlooked that His historical advent 
laid the foundation for His future tapovola, and con- 
sequently that the new eon, like the kingdom of hea- 
ven, is already at hand, and unfolding itself in the 
old, breaking through it and gradually abolishing it, 
Hence the Jewish theology. was not wrong in dating 
the new exon from the advent of the Messiah ; only 
they were wrong in not making a proper distinction 
between the suffering and the glorified Messiah. 

Ver. 33. Hither exhibit, present (in the au- 
thorized versiou, make).—The term 701 ¢7y cannot 
refer to “ planting,” as we have here an allusion not 
only to the tree but also to its fruit. It must refer 
to a mental act, or to a represeptation, and alludes 
here to the roeiy of the poets.* Those who blas- 
pheme are bad and self-contradictory poets. In the 
strangest manner, they conceive and represent as a 
poisonous tree (Christ as inspired by Satan) that 
which only yielded good fruit (casting out of devils). 
ilence, not in the sense of a declarative judgment— 
make (Theophylact, Erasmus, Meyer, etc.) ; least of 
all with exclusive reference to the Pharisees (Miin- 
ster, Castellio, de Wette); nor yet as equivalent to 
wut, or plant, regarding and treating these blasphe- 
mies as fruits (Ewald); but inthe sense of, to suppose, 
to represent (Grotius, Fritzsche, etc.). The first tree 
i» manifestly intended as an emblem of Christ; the 
sscond, of the Pharisees, who manifested their inward 
state by their outward fruit, or their blasphemy. 
For the tree is known by its fruit; comp. ch. 
vii. 20. 

Ver. 84. O brood of vipers.—The terms in 
which the Baptist had from the outset addressed the 
Pharisees (ch. iii. 7), are now taken up even by the 
merciful and compassionate Saviour. The expression 
yevyipata éx1dveyr is closely allied with the 
dévdpoyv campdyv. Fysonous plants, and a gen- 
eration of vipers, were the noxious remnants of pre- 
Adamic times, and hence terved as allegorical fig- 
ures of satanic evil (which a12 not to be confounded 
with the thorns and thistles consequent upon the 
gurse), Hence the first symbol of coming salvation 
was, that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
head of the serpent—How can ye? etc.—The 
physical impossibility that a generation of vipers 
could give forth what was salutary, served as an em- 
vlem of the moral impossibility of this moral genera- 
on of vipers speaking good things. 

For out of the abundance, the overflowing.— 
But this abundance is 2ot passive; it is organic, and 
eeproducing itself. With this it may be weil to con- 
rect the biblical idea of repiccevery, to develop organ- 
ically. 

Ver. 85. Out of the good treasure, —Another 


® 3:3 the well-known beginuing of Horacns Ars poe- 
od, 
15 


figure in which the heart is represented as a spiritual 
treasury. Hach one can only give forth what he 
finds in his treasury. The expression, heart, im- 
plies the sum-total of all the thoughts, words, and 
works of a man; in short, his entire spiritual posses 
sions. 

Vers. 36, 87. Every idle word.—The term 
67 «a, inits connection with 4py0ov, meaning moral 
ly useless, and at the same time hurtful,— ov yp 6», 
as some minuscule MSS, read. This judgment accord 
ing to their words, would not exclude that according 
to their deeds. From Matt. xxv. 31, we gather that 
the actions of the righteous and of the wicked are 
sealed by their words. A man’s speech, as elucidat- 
ing, and elucidated by, his life, will serve as a suf 
ficient index of his character in the day of judgment 
—as Heubner explains it, partly from its wickedness, 
and partly from its pharisaical severity, which recoila 
on him who is guilty of it. 

Ver. 38. Then certain of the scribes and of 
the Pharisees answered.—His opponents felt that, 
in these statements, Jesus had confronted them in 
His character as the Messiah, invested with royal and 
judicial authority. Accordingly, they were constrain- 
ed either to acknowledge or to reject His claims, In 
this difficulty, some of them tried to tempt Him ; 7. e, 
partly in derision, and partly with a lingering desire 
after the manifestation of a worldly Messiah, they 
asked for a sign, by way of accrediting His claims. 
No doubt they referred to the chiliastic sign from 
heaven. Thus we notice here the appearance of a 
new hostile device, which appears in its full propor 
tions in ch. xvi. 1, just as that which had first appear- 
ed in ch. ix. 34 had now been fully brought out. 
Gerlach and Lisco suggest that these Pharisees were 
better inclined, and less opposed to Jesus, than the 
others. But in our opinion, they were rather the 
worst among the bad. 

Ver. 39. An adulterous generation.—M o0:- 
xadts. Theophylact: as adiorauevor ah Tod Ocod, 
Adultery, taken in a spiritual sense, according to 
the Old Testament idea, equivalent to apostasy or 
idolatry; Isa. xxiii. 17. Jesus foreknew that the 
apostasy of the Pharisees would lead them even to 
an outward alliance with the heathen in the act of 
His crucifixion. 


There shall no sign be given to it.—Christ 
considered His miracles as signs, John xi. 41, The 
perfect sign of His Messiahship, however, was His 
death on the cross, and His resurrection. And as 
the true Messiab was exactly the opposite of the car- 
nal counterfeit which the Pharisees had drawn for 
themselves, so was the true and great sign of the 
Messiah the direct contrary to their carnal and un- 
warranted clamor for a sign from heaven, This ap- 
plies especially to the solemn call to repentance 
which His answer contained. The Pharisees sought 
a sign from heaven, to confirm and to crown with 
success their own corrupt views and state: the Lord 
offered them a sign from the deep of the realm of 
death, to condemn their hypocritical worldliness 
Hence the sign of Jonah; 4. ¢., the sign which had 
typically appeared in the history of Jonah, ii. 1. 

Ver. 40. The belly of the great fish: toi 
KNTOUS; Ding i .—The expression does not neces- 
sarily mean a whale [as the BE. V. translates], but. 
any sea-monster. We suppose it was a shark [the 
white shark, sgualus carcharias, also called lamia, 
which is found to this day in the Mediterranean, 
sometimes as long as sixty feet.—P. S.] rather than 
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a whale. Heubner relates an instance of a sailor who 
was swallowed by a shark, and yet preserved. 

So shall the Son of man be three days and 
three nights.—A round number according to the 
popular mode of Hebrew reckoning, 1 Sam. xxx. 12; 
although Christ lay only one day and two nights in 
the grave.*—In the heart of the earth.—1l. In 
the grave. So most interpreters. 2. In hades (Ter- 
tullian, Irenzus, etc.).+ Meyer pronounces in favor 
of the interpretation hades, on the supposition that 
it is analogous to «apdla ris Paddoons in Jonah ii., 
which referred to the depths of the sea. Besides, in 
Luke xxiii. 48, Christ Himself had designated His 
death as a descent into hades [or rather an entrance 
into paradise as a part of hades].—But we remark, 
first, that these two things, the grave and the realm 
of the dead, cannot be disjoined. Secondly, that the 
Lord frequently uses the term, “ earth,” in reference 
to the ancient hierarchical and political constitution 
of the world. Jonah was only buried in the depths 
of the sea; Christ in that of the ancient earth (the 
grave and hades), and of the ancient world (its con- 
demnation and contumely). Paulus, Schleiermacher, 
Neander, and others, apply the expression, “ sign of 
Jonah the prophet,” to the preaching and appearance 
of the Lord. Bat this view requires no formal refu- 
tation. Such could scarcely have been designated as 
in any specific sense a sign of the prophet Jonah ; 
aot to speak of the fact that it ignores the expla- 
nation furnished in the Gospel of Matthew itself We 
do not deny, however, that the expression may con- 
tain some reference to the universal mission of Jonah, 
which constituted him a type of Christ. Jonah was 
anwilling to preach to the heathen Ninevites, and was 
buried in the depths of the sea, which is an emblem 
of the sca of nations. Jesus designed His gospel for 
all nations, and was hurled by the Jewish hierarchy 
mto the depth of the earth, and into that of their 
theocratic and hierarchical condemnation. But Jo- 
nah emerged once more to preach repentance to the 


* (Sr. Jerome: “This is to be explained by a figure of 
speech called synecdoche, by which a part is put for the 
whole; not that our Lord was three whole days and three 
nights in the grave, but part of Friday, part of Sunday, and 
the whole of Saturday were reckoned as three days.” 
Mevrer: “Jesus war nur einen Tug und zwei Ndchte todt. 
Allein nach populdrer Weise (wergl. 1 Sam. waa, 12 sq.) 
sind die Theile des ersten wnd dritten Tages als ganze 
Tage gezihlt, wowu die darzustellende gegenbildliche 
Aehnlichkeit mit dem Schicksal des Jonas veranilasste.” 
Atrorp: “If it be necessary to make good the three days 
and nights, it must be done by having recourse to the Jewish 
method of computing time. In the Jerusalem Talmud (cited 
by Lightfoot) it is said ‘that a day and night together make 
ap a M2"> @ vuxOnwepov), and that any part of such a 
period is counted asthe whole.’ See Gen. xl. 13, 20; 1 Sam. 
xxx. 12, 18; 2 Chron. x. 5,12; Hos. vi. 2.” Worpswortu: 
“The days of Christ’s absence from His disciples were short- 
ened in mercy to them as far as was consistent with the ful- 
filment of the prophecy (?).—P. S.] 

+ [So also Theophylact, Bellarmin, Maldonatus, Olshan- 
sen, Konig (Lehre von der Hoillenfahrt Ohristi, 1842, p. 54), 
Alford. Wordsworth, while D, Brown and all the American 
commentators of Matthew, A. Barnes, J. A. Alexander, 
Owen, Whedon (Jacobus’ Notes I have not at hand), under- 
stand the heart of the earth to mean simply the grave. But 
hades agrees better with the parallel of the belly of the sea- 
monster, than the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, which was 
on the surface of the earth rather than in the heart thereof; 
secondly, Jonah himself cills the belly of the sea-monster 


Sixw ja, LXK: €k Kordias ov, “out of the belly of 


hades” (not fell as in the E. V.), Jon, ii. 8 (2); and finally, 
there should be no more dispute now as to Christ’s actual 
descent into hades, see Luke xxiii. 43; Acts ii. 27, 81 (Greek 
text); Eph. iv. 9; 1 Pet. iii, 19. But no doctrinal state- 
ments concerning the locality of hades can be justly deriy- 
el from sch popular expressions, which must necessarily 
aspt themselves to our imperfect finite conceptions.—P, 8.} 
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Gentiles; so Christ also rose to preach the gospel te 
the nations.—The circumstance, that ovr Lord re 
peats this simile in Matt. xvi. 4, shows that He az 
tached considerable importance to it. 

Ver. 41. Shall rise—7. e¢., as witnesses in the 
judgment. “So otpin Job xvi. §.”—"Or1, for, 
not, because [as in the author. version].—This judg 
ment is that of the Lord. 

Ver. 42. The queen of the south.—See ! 
Kings x., and the article Sheba in Winer’s Real 
Worterb. [and in Calmet’s Diction. of the H. Bible 
Taylor’s edit., Lond., p. 815 sqq.]. Sabzea, a district 
in Arabia Felix. Josephus erroneously represents 
her as a queen of Ethiopia (Anz. viii. 5, 5). Similar 
ly, modern Abyssinian tradition assigns to her the 
name of Maqueda, and represents her as a convert to 
Judaism, and as having had a son by Solomon, whose 
name was Menilek. The Arabs mention her, under 
the name of Balkis, among the rulers of Yemen. 

Ver. 43. When the unclean spirit is gone 
out of aman.—A simile referring to the state of 
the Jewish nation, with special reference to the cast- 
ing out of devils, and to the blasphemy of the Phari- 
sees and scribes, which had just taken place. The 
man set free from the unclean spirit is an en:blem of 
the Jewish nation as under the sway of Pharisaism, 
Hence the healing represents the blessed and gra- 
cious activity of Jesus in Israel—The unclean spirit 
who is cast out walketh through dry desert places-— 
deserts being represented as the habitation of devils, 
Job xxx.3; Bar. iv. 35; Rev. xviii. 2; Lev. xvi. 21. 
The wilderness, an emblem of their dwelling-place ix 
another world, of their activity, of their desolation 
and their banishment into desolation. 

Ver. 44. He findeth the house empty, 
swept, and garnished.—Not, as de Wette has it, 
the soul restored, but inviting to the unclean spirit,— 
not being inhabited by a good spirit. . 

Ver. 45. Seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself.—This evidently refers to a more full 
possession by devils,—7. e., to a voluntary and dam- 
nable self-surrender to Satan by a wicked life, or to 
such hardening of unbelief as that of which the Jew- 
ish hierarchy and nation were guilty—And the last 
state is worse than the first.—Their former low 
and miserable estate is followed by moral guilt, and 
a voluntary surrender to the power of evil,—such, 
alas! as has been manifested in the history of Is- 
rael, 

From the details of Christ’s dealing with the 
Pharisees, as recorded by Luke, we derive a clear 
view of His increasing earnestness and directness in 
reproving them. What in the beginning He had only 
said to the disciples in the first Sermon on the Mount, 
and in His instruction to the Apostles, He now pub- 
licly repeated,—partly in the hearing of the Phari- 
sees themselves, and partly in presence of all His 
professing disciples. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “From this and other passages of Scripture 
(vers. 26-80), we learn that the kingdom of darkness 
has also its head, who serves as a centre of connec- 
tion, combining all the isolated forces into common 
resistance to Christ and His kingdom.”—Lisco. See 
ch, xiii. 

2. The position of the Lord with reference to the 
pharisaical party had now reached that stage of de 
cision when each one must choose a distinct part 
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This was clearly indicated in the solemn statement, 
—He that is not with Me (in this conflict) is against 
Me (and hence on the side of Satan, against whom 
the conflict is waged) ; and he that gathereth not with 
Me (in the harvest) scattereth abroad (is a destroyer 
of God’s harvest), 

3. Blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, vers. 81, 32. 
—For a full discussion of this subject, we must refer 
to other works, especially niy Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 
825; my Posit. Dogmatik, p. 453, and the exegetic- 
al, dogmatical, and ethical treatise of Part. Scuarr: 
Die Siinde wider den Heil. Geist, Halle, 1841 (writ- 
ten with reference to the dissertations on the same 
sub‘ect by Grashof, and Gurlitt in the Studien und 
Krviken for 1833 and 1834; Tholuck in his Mfscella- 
nies, 1839; Nitzsch, System der christlichen Lehre, etc., 
and vith a historical appendix on the terrible end of 
Franvesco Spiera).* “In all the legislations of an- 
tiquity, a distinction was made between inexpiable 
and exrrable transgressions. Blasphemy of the Di- 
vine nanzu belonged to the former class. If, there- 
fore, ther: was anything inexpiable and unpardonable 
under the New Testament dispensation, blasphemy 
would naturally be the Old Testament symbol of it. 
Nor can these be any doubt that the Lord had, in this 
respect, warred His hearers against the sin of blas- 
pvhemy ; at the same time distinguishing various de- 
grees of it (Matt. xii. 31; Mark iii, 28; Luke xii. 
10). More especially do we gather from the Gospel 
of Mark, that Jesus here intended to define more ac- 
curately, or to give a more correct explanation of, the 
law of Moses, in Lev. xxiv. In that passage, a pun- 
ishment was denounced (iX2M NG:*) against any 


blasphemy of the Deity (e7nby >dp), while the 
punishment of death was awarded to express blas- 
phemy of ‘"“pw. This distinction between sim- 
ply punishable and absolutely unpardonable blasphe- 
my (Kakodoyia, 1 Sam. iii. 13, Sept.), was explained 
by the Saviour, in the Gospel of Mark, in the sense 
that the pardonable sin consisted in blasphemy against 
Elohim, while in the Gospel of Matthew, He applied 
it to blasphemy against the Divine Messenger, or 
the Son of Man. In both Gospels, however, the us- 
pardonable blasphemy against the name of Jehovah, 
is further explained as being the blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit. We cannot, therefore, see sufficient 
ground for the view advocated by Olshausen in his 
Commentary, that there were three degrees in the sin 
of blasphemy--that against the Father, that against 
the Son, and, finally, that against the Holy Spirit.” 
(Nitzsch, System, etc., p. 200.) The following dog- 
matical points seem to us of special importance : (1) 
From its very nature, every sin tends toward blas- 
phemy, and every blasphemy toward blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit. (2) It is unscriptural to 
identify blasphemy against the Holy Spirit with sin 
egainst the Holy Spirit. This mistake has given 
rise to much distress of mind, and should be careful- 


* Weta also Juttus Mttuer: Die christliche Lehre 
ron der Simde, 3d 2d., in the latter part of the sezond vol- 
ume. An English translation of this profound and impor- 
tant work by Wma. Putsrorp (The Christian Doctrine of 
Sin exhitited) appeared at Edinburgh, 1852, as a part of 
Clark’s Foreign Library.—P. 8.] 

+ [In the wider'sense every sin of the believer who has 
uxperienced the power and influence of the Holy Spirit, may 
be called a sin against the Holy Spirit, although far from 
approaching the nature and guilt of blasphemy. The Scrip- 
ture speaks of quenching the Spirit, 1 Thess. v. 19, grieving 
the Holy Spirit of God, Eph. iv 30, resisting the same, Acts 
yii. 51, and vexing him, Isa. Ixfii. 10; but all these sins are 
atl with'n the reach of pardon. M. Henry; “It is not all 


ly avoided.* (8) Accordingly, we must reject as up 
satisfactory and dangerous the patristic and other 
specifications of this sin as if it referred to rejection 
of the gospel (Gnosticism, according to Irenzeus), on 
to denial of the divinity of Christ (Athanasius and 
Hilarius), or to every mortal sin committed after bap 
tism (Origen), or “ duritia cordis usque ad finem hu 
jus vite,”’—meaning thereby every impenitent death 
in the judgment of the Church (Augustine), or to the 
sin of the Pharisees, as recorded in the text (as some 
modern interpreters have it). (4) A complete com 
mission of this sin can scarcely be conceived, sinca 
the Holy Spirit would withdraw His manifestations 
from the blasphemer; and the latter would be stag 
gered, being unable always to perceive the presence 
of the Spirit of God. (Hence the view of H. L. Nitzsch 
the elder is not without a measure of truth: de pee 
cato homini cavendo, quamquam in hominem non 
cadente. Viteb. 1802.) (5) Still, according to the 
statement of the Lord, and from the very nature of 
the thing, a man may approach most closely to this 
sin, even to the insuring of his own certain condum 
nation. (6) Consequently, this state must be regard- 
ed as a hardening of the mind, which leads to, and 
manifests itself in, blasphemies. But we cannot agree 
with Grashof and Tholuck, in regarding this state as 
pure hatred against what is holy; nor yet with 
Nitzsch, as decided deadness and complete indiffer- 
ence. We conceive, with Schaff, that these two ele- 
ments are here combined, since it is impossible to hate 
the true life without complete deadness, or, on the 
other hand, to be completely dead ¢o the true life 
without hating it. (7) It is necessary to bear in mind 
that, following the example of the Lord, this warn- 
ing must be cautiously handled. He only employed 
it at a season of extreme peril, and in the prospect 
of that sin. Heubner: “ The Holy Spirit is referred 
to in the text more operative than personaliter, as a 
Divine principle, working on the heart of man in the 
way of awakening, rousing, and urging them, of al] 
which man is conscious.” Still the complete revelation 
of the Holy Spirit includes also that of His personal 
glory; and blasphemy against what is holy is close 
ly allied to blasphemy against the Person of the Spirit. 
Compare, however, the instructive communications 
of Heubner, p. 170 sqq., on this question. 

4, Neither in this world, nor in the world to come, 
ver. 832.—De Wette: ‘‘The expression is evidently 
equivalent to never, in the absolute sense, no matter 
whether we understand the terms 6 aid@y 6 wéAAwy of 
the kingdom of Messiah and of eternity, or only of the 
latter. But, in order to deduce from it the eternity 
of future punishments (Olshausen), we would require 
to take the words of Jesus in their strict literality, 
while they are evidently a proverbial expression (ses 
Wetstein). The mild Chrysostom saw nothing in 
them beyond the idea of highest guilt,—or, perhaps, 
more correctly, difficulty of amendment.” +—But what 


speaking against the person or essence of the Holy Spirit, or 
some of His more private operations, or merely the resisting 
of His internal working in the sinner himself, that is here 
meant; for who then should be sawed ?”—P. S.] 

* The common reply to such doubts is well known. It 
is to the effect, that he who is guilty of the sin against the 
Holy Spirit would not feel sorrow for it; and that the fact 
of such sorrow is itself an evidence that this sin has not beon 
committed. [So also M. Henry ¢n loc.: “We have reason 
to think, that none are guilty of this sin, who believe that 
Christ is the Son of God, and sincerely desire to have part 
in His merit and mercy: and those who fear they have ¢cm- 
mitted this sin, give a good sign that they have not.”—P. 8. 

+ (In the same way even WorpswortH weakens thé 
force of ovk AbeOhaeTat: ‘is very wilikely to ob 
tain forgiveness.” He quotes from Augustine, Retract. i 
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it this difficulty were here declared absolute, or 
gmounting to an impossibility ? Nor must we lose 
sight of the fact, that there can be nothing general 
or unmeaning in a declaration which contains some 
most important dogmatic distinctions. The follow- 
ing ideas are evidently laid down in it: (1) In every 
sin there is hope of pardon, except in this,—the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit. (2) Pardon may be 
accorded in the world to come, as well as in this 
world. Comp. 1 Pet. iii. 19; iv 6. (8) There is no 
pardon either in this world, or in the world to come, 
for blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. (4) To blas- 
pheme against the Son of Man, is to approximate to 
this sin; but in how far and how closely, the Lord 
does not warrant us to say. (5) The decision as to 
the amount of difference between the damnable ap- 
proximation to the sin of blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit, and that sin itself, belongs to God alone, who 
rules both in this world and in that which is to come. 
(6) Even an approximation to this sin leads to corre- 
sponding punishment in this world. (7) It is of the 
utmost importance that this sin should be described 
as one manifesting itself in a completely hardened 
state of mind, and in analogous outward expressions. 
This may be popularly explained as follows: God 


cannot forgive this sin, because it consists in perfect | 


hardening and impenitence; and therefore will He 
not forgiveit. True, such hardering is itself a judg- 
ment of God; yet in the sense that its guilt arises 
from, and depends upon, the moral state of man, and 
not on any fate or decree connected with time, place, 
or anything that is external. 

[The importance of the subject justifies and de- 
mands some remarks, explanatory and cautionary, on 
the second inference of Dr. Lange from ver. 32, con- 
cerning the remission of sins in the future world, since 
it runs contrary to the old Protestant doctrine, and 
the prevailing views of the Anglo-American churches. 

St. Augustine was the first, I believe, who clearly 
and decidedly drew this inference from the passage, 
De Civit. Dei, xxi. 24 (Opera ed. Bened. vol. vii. p. 642 
aq.): “ Sicut etiam facta resurrectione mortuorum 
non deerunt quibus post penas, quas patiuntur spiri- 
tus mortuorum, impertiatur misericordia, ut in ignem 
non mittantur eternum. Neque enim de quibusdam 
veraciter diceretur, quod non eis remittatur neque in 
hoe seeculo, neque in futuro (Matt. xii. 82), nist essent 
quibus, etsi non in isto, tamen ~emittetur in futuro.” 
Since that time, this passage, together with 1 Cor. iii. 
15 (airhs 8¢ cwOHoeT at, otTws BE ws 51a TV- 
pds), has been often quoted by fathers, schoolmen, 
and modern Roman divines, in favor of the doctrine 
of purgatory, and a probationary state after death. 
Compare Matponatus ad loc. : “ Caterum recte Au- 
gustinus e Gregorius, Beda, Bernardus, ex hoe loco 
purgatorium probaverunt, .... colligentes aliqua in 
futuro sceculo peccata remitti.” Several modern 
Protestant commentators of Germany, including Ols- 
hausen (vol. i. 460, in Kendrick’s edition, who lets it 


9: “De nullo quamvis pessimo in hae vita desperandum 
est.” This is true enough, because we never know whether 
aman has committed the unpardonable sin, and we must go 
on the assumption that he has not. The only hopeless case 
was that of Judas after Christ Himself with His infallible 
knowledge had called him the son of perdition, for whom it 
were better never to haye been born. Meyer (p. 268, note) 
gorrectly observes: ‘‘ The eternity of punishment here taught 
fs not to be explained away and changed into ‘difficulty of 
amendment’ (de Wette), or reduced to the milder conception 
of the highest degree of guilt (Chrysostom), or greatest diffi- 
eulty of forgiveness (Socinians), and such like.” Wurpon: 
“Jt s diflicult to say in what words the eternity of retribu- 
tion sould be mare unequivocally expressed.”—P, §.] 


pass without protest), find a similar idea implied ix 
this declaration of our Lord, but they divest it, of 
course, of the Romish figment of purgatory. 

The Roman system, according to the principle 
extra ecclesiam (komanam) nulla salus, hopelessly 
condemns to hell all unbaptized persons, includin 
children, though, of course, with different degrees of 
punishment, according to the measure of guilt (see 
Dante’s Inferno), and confines the second prcbation of 
purgatory exclusively to imperfect Christians, who are 
too good for hell and. too bad for heaven, and conse- 
quently must pass after death through a tedious anc 
painful process of penances and self-purifications be 
fore their final entrance into heaven. The moder 
German Protestant opinion in its evangelical form, 
starting from the idea of the absolute justice and uni- 
versal love of God, maintains that Christ will ulti- 
mately be revealed to all human beinys, and.prove-to 
them, according to their faith or unbelief, either a 
savor of life unto life, or of death unto death ; that 
there is therefore a possibility of pardon and salvation 
in the state between death and the resurrection. for 
unbaptized children, heathen, and all others who die 
innocently ignorant of Christ; and that pardon can 
be obtained there on the same condition as here, 
viz., repentance and faith in Christ whenever He is 
presented to them. Some lay the stress on the de- 
claration that ail sins are pardonatve save one, and 
conclude, that final condemnation will not take place 
till after the blasphemy of the Holy Spirit, which im- 
plies a previous knowledge of Christianity. Several 
Greek fathers, and Luther and Zwingli, likewise, en- 
tertained hopeful views concerning the final fate of 
virtuous heathen. 

But the orthodox Protestant divines of England, 
Scotland, and America almost unanimously reject the 
whole idea of a probationary state and the possibility 
of forgiveness after death, and deny that this passage 
justifies any. inference favorable to it. We quote 
some of the latest commentators on Matthew. At- 
rorp: ‘‘No sure inference can. be drawn from. the 
words of re €vy TG meEAAOvT« With regard to for- 
giveness of sins in a future state. . .. In the most 
entire silence of Scripture on any such doctrine, every 
principle of sound interpretation requires that we 
should hesitate to support it by two difficult passages 
[to 1 Pet. iii. 19; iv. 6], in neither of which does 
the plain construction of the words absolutely re- 
quire it.” Worpswortu (who in this case omits to 
quote from his fayorite fathers): ‘Some have hence 
inferred that sins not forgiven in this world may be 
forgiven in another. But this inference contradicts 
the general teaching of Scripture (Luke xvi. 26 ; John 
ix. 4; Heb. iii. 13; ix. 27). ... The phrase taken 
together signifies nwnquam, and is.a Hebraism found 
in the Talmud.” Owexn: ‘“‘The whole expression, 
‘neither in this world, neither [nor] im the world to 
come,’ is beyond all question an emphatic never.” 
Then he contradicts Olshausen, and adds that the 
idea of the remission of sins in the other world “is 
neither taught here, nor in 1 Pet. iii. 18 [19], and is 
directly at war with many other passages, expresmy 
declaring the immutability of the soul’s condition be- 
yond the graye.” Nasr: “ Neither in this world nor 
the world to come. The Greek word for world is 
aidév, age ; it was a proverbial expression among thie 
Jews, meaning neither at present nor in future, thit 
is: never, as Mark also expresses it in the paral el 
passage: ‘He has never forgiveness.’ Most of the 
modern theologians of Germany infer from this pas 
fage that since it is said that the sin or blasphemy 
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against the Holy Ghost alone shall not be forgiven 
neither in this world nor in the world to come, there 
is a possibility of pardon for all other sins even in 
the world to come; that is, that those who die ina 
state of impenitence, not involving the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, will either proceed in the 
spirit-world in their downward course, till their sin 
is the hlasphemy against the Holy Ghost, or that, 
if they should repent, they may find pardon.” Then, 
after quoting Alford against ‘this opinion, Dr. Nast 
adds: “So much is certain, that it would be reck- 
less folly to put off the one thing needful to an un- 
certain futurity or the state after death, of which the 
Bible says so little, where the means of grace are, 
even if not entirely cut off, not as powerful as here; 
add to this, that the longer conversion is put off the 
more difficult it becomes.” 

At the same time, however, American Protestant 
divines generally incline to the belief that all infants 
who die in infancy, whether baptized or not, will be 
saved by the atonement of Christ. This would in- 
volve the salvation of the greater part of the human 
family, since one half of them are supposed to die in 
infancy ; while the Roman Catholic orthodoxy, by as- 
serting the necessity of baptism for salvation, excludes 
all the unbaptized from the kingdom of heaven. 

A full discussion of the final fate of the countless 
millions of human beings who live and die without 
any knowledge of Christ,-would require us to take 
into consideration the various passages which relate 
to the heathen, Matt. xi. 21-24; xii. 41,42; xv. 28; 
Acts x. 35; xiv. 16,17; Rom. i. 19-21; ii. 11-15, 
26-29, and to the manifestation of the Logos before 
His incarnation, John i. 5, 9, 10, together with the 
Old Testament examples of the working of divine 
grace outside of the covenant of circumcision among 
such persons as Melchisedek (the priest-king and 
type of Christ), Jethro, Rahab, Ruth (who are in the 
genealogy of Christ), Hiram, the Queen of Sheba, 
Naaman, Job, and the wise men from the East, who, 
following the star of promise and hope, came to wor- 
ship the new born king of the Jews; also the pas- 
sages on Christ’s descent into hades, and preaching 
to the spirits in prison, Acts ii. 27, 81; 1 Pet. iii. 19; 
iv. 6, about which, however, there is a wide differ- 
ence of interpretation. 

In these passages carefully compared, as well as in 

the general Scripture doctrine of the absolute justice 
and goodness of God, I see much to encourage the 
charitable hope that God in His infinite mercy will ul- 
timately save, in some way, all infants who die before 
having committed actual transgression, and such 
adult heathen as live and die ina frame of mind pre- 
disposed to receive the gospel or in an humble and 
earnest desire after salvation (such as we find, for 
instance, in Cornelius before the arrival of Peter). 
But even this is not to be taught as an article of 
faith, since the Bible, wise in its silence as in its 
teaching, gives us no explicit revelation on the sub- 
ject. ; 
; The following general propositions on this whole 
question will probably be approved as sound and 
scriptural by the majority of evangelical divines, at 
least in America : 

1) There can be no salvation out of Christ. 

° There is no second probation after death, but 
the present life determines the final fate of every 
man. ‘‘In the place where the tree falleth, there it 
shall be” (Hecles. xi. 3). ‘‘ Whatsoever a man sow- 
at, thet shall he also reap” (Gal. vi. 7). 

(3) We are bound to the ordinary means of grace, 


but God is free, and “will have mercy upon whom 
he will have mercy ” (Rom. ix. 15), 

(4) God will judge every man according to his 
measure of light and opportunity, and it will be 
“more tolerable” for the heathen at the judgmen 
day than for such as sinned against a positive revela 
tion (comp. Matt. xi. 22-26). . 

(5) God “who is no respecter of persons” ‘comp. 
Acts x. 35), and is infinitely more just and merciful 
than we can conceive of, will clear up,in the future 
world, all the mysteries of Providence in a manner 
that will call forth the everlasting praise and adora- 
tion of His people.—P. §8.]* 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Opposite effects produced by the glorious mani- 
festations of the Lord, in those who are susceptible, 
and in those who are opposed to Him: 1. Admira- 
tion, indignation; 2. confession, praise — rejection 
and blasphemy; or, recognition of the power and 
majesty of God, and reviling of the Divine revelation 
as the power of Satan.—The healing of one most 
fully possessed by an unclean spirit, more easy than 
the recovery of a hypocrite—It argues a devil- 
ish mind to represent as satanic what is Divine.—. 
Marks of the devilish cunning of the wicked: 1. 
They impute this cunning to the Holy One; 2. they 
surrender themselves to this cunning; 3. they are 
ensnared by the cunning of the Evil One without be- 
ing aware of it.—The wicked artifice which attempia 
to represent that which is holy as an artifice, is itself 
the prey of the worst artifice—Christ victorious over 
the calumny of His opponents: 1. In His defence; 
2. in His justification and manifestation of Himself ; 
8. in His accusation of the Pharisees; 4. in His 
warning.—The consequences of sin.—In what sense 
can Satan be said to have a kingdom ?—-Christ the 
Almighty One, who has bound the strong man.—Any 
power which the Evil One wields here, belongs not 
to him of right, but is usurped and arrogated.—Un- 
clean spirits envying and grieving at the happiness 
of man.—Solemn efiect on His people in the world, 
to the last day, of the indignation of Christ, occasion- 
ed by the charge, that He carried on His work in 
conjunction with Satan.—The great hour of decision 
between Christ and Israel: 1. How awful; 2. how 
solemn; 8. how glorious.—The watchword of the 
Lord: For Me, or against Me.—Agreement between 
these two watchwords: he that is not witb Me, ete., 
and he that is not against us, ete.-—It may lave been 
possible not to recognize the Son of Man in the form 
of a servant, but it is not possible wholly to ignore in 
our consciousness the Holy Spirit in His glory.— 
The Holy Spirit glorifies the Son of Man, and makes 
the cause of Chtist His cause.—The sin of prejudice 
akin to, yet different from, the sin of conscious re- 
jection of what is holy: 1. In its motive; 2. in its 
consciousness ; 8. in its object; 4. in its effects. 

Blasphemy agaimst the Holy Spirit. 1. In its 
source: (a) sinin general; (6) blasphemy in general, 
2. In its gradual manifestation: blasphemy of what 
is divine, of the Son of Man in the form of a servant. 
8. In its completion: blasphemy against the highes. 
revelation of God in our consciousness, or against the 
Spirit of the gospel which had roused the conscience 
—<A warning figure of that sin in all its fulness, ana 
of complete condemnation.—The sin of the satanic 
consequence of pride, when man hardens tis mind 

ube, annotation of the Am. editor was paitly rawrtt- 
tei 


ebr. 1865) for the third edition, with a viow to mak¢ 
it more clear and explicit.—P. 8.] 
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against the Sun of highest revelation, whose rays pen- | devil, 1 John iii. 8—Is Satan a king who has 
etrate into it.—Spiritual suicide, or the sin unto death | mighty kingdom; then who would not beware of 
(1 John v.), the end of one of two ways: 1. Of hard- | him ?—Christ alone is able to destroy the kingdom 
ening; 2. of apostasy.—How the warning against | of Satan, Acts x. 38—Where the Spirit of God is, 
blasphemy is to be applied by the children of God: 1. | there also is the kingdom of God, Rom. xiv. 17.— 
Each one is to beware of it; 2. it is not to be imputed to | What concord hath Christ with Belial? 2 Cor. vi. 15 
any one; 3. the tendency to judge others would lead | —Majus : The divinity of the Holy Spirit appeara 
to an opposite course of conduct. (For example, the | also from this, that the sin against Him is unpardon- 
Pharisees have committed it, but we cannot commit | able, Heb. iii. 10, 11.—Osiander : Ministers should 
it; heretics, etc., but we the orthodox, etc. ; those | speak with caution of the sin against the Son of Man, 
beyond the pale, etc., but we the priests, etc. ; our op- | and of that against the Holy Spirit, lest tender con- 
ponents, etc., but we who are in the right, etc.)— | sciences be frightened and cast down.—Quesnel : 
Christ is always the same; and the glorious charac- | The resurrection of Christ the greatest miracle, and 
teristics of the gospel appear even when He speaks | the seal of His mission, 1 Cor. xv. 16.—The example 
of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit——AJl manner | of the Ninevites.—Canstein : Those who are nearest 
of sin shall be forgiven unto men. |to the gospel often despise it most; but thereby 
The tree is known by his frait.—If we cannot | they condemn themselves, so that they are without ex- 
condemn the fruit, we should not condemn the tree. | cuse, Heb. ii. 2.—Hedinger : Away, false security ; 
—If we cannot praise the fruit, we should not com- | though driven out, the devil may return in greater 
mend the tree-—How men may become a generation | foree.—Let him who has escaped take care lest he be 
of vipers in their relationship toward the kingdom | ensnared again.—Tkose who invite the devil to take 
of God.—Out of the abundance of the heart the | them, garnish the house of their heart for his recep- 
mouth speaketh.—A man’s words as indicating his tion—The more frequently man resists the grace of 
inward state: 1. As being its fruit; 2. as being its God, the worse does he become, 2 Pet. ii. 22. 
spiritual coinage; 3. as being a decisive deed.—The Lisco :—The Ninevites: There only a prophet, 
account demanded of every idle word.—How our justi- | but here the Son of God Himself; there only a 
fication or condemnation may depend on the fugitive | to repentance, but here the announcement of mercy, 
texture of our words.—Hypocrisy ever betraying it-' and tne gift of grace to repentance; there repent 
self by the base coin of its words.—Spiritual forgery ance, here impenitence, and hence the punishment 
the worst, and therefore the most unpardonable, fraud | which they escaped by their penitence, Luke xi. 32. 


upon the xingdom of Christ. —The queen of the south: She came from a far 
The demand of a sign from heaven, made on the | country, despite the difficulties in the way, while here 
Lord of heaven, a sign of unbelief and hardening.— | they reject what is pressed on their acceptance ; yon- 


The sign of the Messiah from the deep, the highest | der longing and faith, here satiety and unbelief; 
sign from heaven.—Jonas a type of Christ.—Devout | yonder Solomon, here Christ, with His infinite wis- 
heathens the strongest witnesses against hypocritical , dom. ’ 


Christians.—The queen of the south ; or, holy long- Gerlach :—A man’s words are the evidence on 
ing in those who inhabit the dark places of the earth. | which he is to be tried before God. 
—A greater than Jonah is here, and a greater than Heubner :—One stronger must come, viz., Christ, 


Solomon; or, Christ, the man of sorrows and the | by whom we can do all things.—Neutrality in matters 
Lord of glory, in both respects surpassing all others: | of religion and of faith, will receive the severest con- 
or, the giory of the New Testament; or, the com- | demnation.—Sin a poison.—The heart and the mouth 
bined glory of the preaching of repentance and of | cannot be separated_—The mouth betrays the heart. 
the doctrine of life, of deed and of word; or, the Lord | —An evil treasure a wretched possession.—A good 
going to those who are distant, and those who are | treasure is inexhaustible. 
distant coming to Him.—Hardening, a sevenfold pos- [Worpswortx (on the sign of Jonah, ver. 39, 
session.—The hardening of Israel.—Those who are | 40):—Here is an observable instance of the uses of 
possessed against their will, in a much better condi-| the Gospels in confirming the Old Testament. By 
tion than those who voluntarily surrender themselves | this specimen of Divine exposition, our Lord suggests 
to be the instruments of unclean spirits.—The worst | the belief, that whatever we may now find in the O. 
devils are those who pretend to be the most spiritual. | T. difficult to be understood, will one day be explain- 
—Lamentable condition of an individual, but espe-| ed, and perhaps be seen to be prophetic and typical 
cially of a nation, which renounces and contravenes of the greatest mysteries of the gospel; and that in 
its spiritual experiences—The signs of an evil gen- | the mean time it is an exercise of their faith and 
eration. a trial of their humility,—a divinely-appointed instru- 
Starke :—The tyranny of Satan is great; for he ment of their moral probation. And it is because 
deprives man both of the natural and spiritual gifts they are strange and marvellous, that such historier 
bestowed upon him.—Hedinger : Christ came into as those of Jonah and Balaam are the best tests of 
the world that He might destroy the works of the the strength of our faith_—P. 8.] 


4 Even the mother and the brethren of Jesus now hesitate. But this hesitation affords the Lord an oppor 
tunity of calling attention to His spiritual and royal generation, in which they also were included, CE 
XII. 46-50. 


(Mark iii. 31-35; Luke viii. 19-21.) 


46 While he yet talked to the people, behold, hes mother and his brethren [brothers] 
47 stood [were standing] without, desiring [seeking]* to speak with him. Then one said 


CHAP. XII. 46-50. 


unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy 
48 [seeking] to speak with thee. 


23) 


brethren [brothers] stand without, desiring 


But he answered and said unto him that told him, Wha 


49 is my mother? and who are my brethren [brothers]? And he stretched forth his hand 
60 toward [upon, éxi] his disciples, and said, Behold my mother ard my brethren! Fo. 
whosoever shall do the will of my Father which [who] is in heaven, the same is my 


brother, and sister, and mother. 


1 Ver. 46.—[The E. Versions, from Wiclif’s down to the Authorized, render adeApol: brethren, even where it signk 
fies natural relationship, as here, Matt. i. 2 (Judah and his brethren); i. 11; iv. 18; xiii. 55, and many other passages, %& 


that the term brothers nowhere occurs in our Engl. Bible. 


But present usage confines the word brethren to moral and 


spiritual relationship. Worcester: “ The word brothers denotes persons of the same family; the word brethren perso 
of the sanie society; but the latter is now little used, except in theology or in the solemn style.”—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 46.—[ZyTovvTeEs. 
“eould not come at him for the press.”"—P. 3.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 46. While He yet talked to the people 
{mnultitudes, 6 Aoucs), ete.—The transaction prob- 
ably occurred at Capernaum, in some public place 
near to a synagogue (Mark iii. 20, 21). The words, 
they were standing without, only imply that the 
Lord was surrounded by a dense crowd of people, 
and that His mother and brothers stood cutside of it. 
But it clearly shows that Christ was not in a house. 
His mother and His brothers now appear, seeking in 
vain to speak to Him. The event is more fully re- 
corded in the Gospel according to Mark. The occa- 
sion was as follows: The news spread through Caper- 
naum with great rapidity, that Jesus had, in presence 
of all the people, broken with the pharisaical party ; 
that He had been condemned by His enemies, against 
whom He had denounced the most awful judgments, 
and who were now encompassing His death. The 
crowd of heartless, worldly-wise politicians would 


add, in the complacency of their own wisdom, that it | 


was madness to risk such a conflict. Probably it 
was soon suggested that He must be beside Him- 
self. These reports would speedily reach His family, 
and alarm them not a little. We may assume that 
they were now really staggered as to His position, 
and that they really believed that He was beside 


Himself, and that it was their duty to prevent fur- | 


ther exposures (Olshausen). But in that case, their 
state of mind were deplorable indeed. On the other 


hand, however, we may also assume that from pru-_ 


dential motives they pretended to credit the popular 
rumor, in order, under this pretext, to withdraw Him 
from a danger which in their judgment He did not 
sufficiently appreciate. In our opinion, there are suf- 
ficient grounds for adopting the latter view. They 
do not press through the crowd, nor lay violent hands 
on Him ; they send a respectful message, and patient- 
ly await His answer. Besides, we find that some 
time afterward the brothers of Jesus are not of opin- 
ion that He should not work at all, but rather ask 
Him to transfer the scene of His operations from 
Galilee to Judea, and openly to come forward before 
ali the world (John vii. 1, ete.). In this light the 
conduct of His family must be viewed. Their unbe- 
def consists not in doubting Him, but in imagining 
that it was theirs to preserve and direct Him by their 
worldly policy. Meyer is therefore mistaken when 
he maintains that the mother of Jesus was, at the 
time, not decided in her faith. Such ‘nstances as 
the later suggestion of His brothers (John vii. 1), 
the history of Peter (Matt. xvi. 23), that of Thomas 
‘John xx.), nay, that of all the disciples, prove that 
during the period of spiritual development prior to 
the Feast of Pentecost, there were seasons when even 


Lange adds in small type: with vain effort. 


Comp. Luke viii. 19, who says, they 


| believers might for a time be unbelieving, i. ¢., self: 
| willed, and deficient in the spirit of full surrender 
to Christ. The announcement of the mother of 
| Jesus led to that exclamation of a woman in the 
crowd recorded in Luke xi. 27. Manifestly the cir. 
cumstances are identical—in both cases we have the 
simile about this generation, and the demand of a 
sign. When, by His reply, Who is My mother 
Christ had overcome the temptation from that source, 
He was invited by one of the Pharisees, as stated in 
Luke xi. 87. The situation is explained in the Gos- 
pel of Mark. The crowd was so great, that there was 
no leisure so much as to eat bread (ch. ili. 20); or, as 
we understand it, quietly to return to His home. A 
Pharisee, whose house was close at hand, took occa; 
sion to invite the Lord,—no doubt with a malicious 
purpose. No sooner had Christ sat down, than the 
Pharisee immediately reproached Him with omitting 
the customary washings. Probably the Pharisees 
| present at the meal were desirous of employing this 
| opportunity for their wicked devices against the Sa- 
viour, But the Lord addressed them in language of 
even more solemn and conclusive warning (Luke xi. 
39)—the main ideas being afterward further devel- _ 
oped and applied in His last address to the Pharisees 
at Jerusalem. In the midst of these machinations 
of His enemies, vast multitudes of people gather 
around (ch, xii. 1); Jesus is soon restored to His dis- 
ciples; He continues His warning address against the 
Pharisees ; and having refused a request to settle a 
dispute about an inheritance (ch. xii. 13), He betakeg 
Himself to the shore of the lake, where He delivers 
(at least some of) His parables concerning the king- 
dom of heaven (Matt. xiii.). 

Ver. 47. Thy mother and thy brothers.— 
Meyer holds that the latter expression implies that 
they were His uterine brothers; but an analogous 
argument might be derived from the term, father, m 
Luke ii. 48. The only legitimate inference from the 
Jewish use of language is, that they were His legal 
brothers, no matter whether they were uterine 01 
merely adoptive brothers. For the arguments in fa 
vor of the latter view, we refer to the article Jacobue, 
in Herzog’s Real Hneyclop.* 


* (There are not two, but three different views on the 
four brothers of Christ, James, Joseph, Simon, and Judae 
(sisters also are mentioned, Matt. xiii. 56); 1, children of 
Joseph by a former marriage, and hence older halj-broti-st4 
of Jesus. $o the oldest Greek tradition. 2, children of Jo- 
seph and Mary, and hence younger full-brothers of Jesus 
So Tertullian, Helvidius (who already produced Matt. i 1& 
24, 25; Luke ii. 7, and other arguments in favor of this view 
but was violently assailed by Jerome (see my History of the 
Christian Church, vol. ti., p. 231), and a number of modern 
Protestant \divines, as Herder, Stier, Neander, Winer, ete. 
3, children of a sister of the Virgin Mary, and hence only 
cousins of Jesus. 80 Jorome, the Roman Catholic and many 
¥ otestant commentators, among whom are Olshausen an 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 


Ver. 49, Upon (éri) His disciples.—Here the 
disciples in use wider sense. Jesus here places spir- 
itual above carnal ties. His relatives are set aside, in 
as far as, for the moment, they had turned from the 
obedience of discipleship ; but they are included, in 
as far as, by grace, they are enabled to stand fast in 
this temptation. Thus the Lord guards His position, 
the sanctity of His calling, and the holy effect of this 
grand moment, which would have been destroyed by 
worldly prudence. At the same time, He also watches 
over the faith of His mother and of His disciples, and 
gives a living example how everything else is to be 
subordinate to the Divine calling. Bengel: Won 
spernit matrem, sed anteponit patrem.—There is noth- 
ing in the text to warrant the supposition of Ebrard, 
that the announcement of His mother and brothers 
was made use of by some cunning enemies, in order 
to interrupt His denunciations; nor in that of Meyer, 
that in all probability Jesus did not admit them to 
His presence. But the latter critic is right in contro- 
verting the idea of Chrysostom, that this message was 
a piece of ostentation on the part of the relatives of 
Jesus. Lisco: Perhaps the presence of His family 
was announced for the purpose of showing that one 
who had such humble relatives could not be the Mes- 
siah. But we see nothing to warrant this view. Be- 
sides, the announcement was made at the request of 
the mother of Jesus. 

Ver. 50. [The same is my brother, and sis- 
ter, and mother.—Note, that Christ does not intro- 
duce the term, father, since he had no human father. 
A hint of the mystery of the supernatural concep- 
tion.—P. §. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1, With the position here assigned to the mother 
of Jesus, we may contrast the decree of Pope Pius 
IX., a. p. 1854, about the Immaculate Conception of 
Mary. Like John the Baptist, she wavered—no doubt, 
partly from unbounded love to her Son; but, like 
him, she was upheld by the strong hand of Jesus. 
[Atrorp: “ All these characteristics of the mother 
of our Lond are deeply interesting, both in themselves, 
and as building up, when put together, the most de- 
cisive testi 10ny against the fearful superstition which 
has assigne 1 to her the place of a goddess in the 
Romish my hology. Great and inconceivable as the 
honor of tl at meek and holy woman was, we find 
her repeate: ly (see John ii. 4) the object*of rebuke 
from her divine Son, and hear Him here declaring, 
that it is on, which the humblest believer in Him has 
in common \ ‘ith her.”—P. 8. ] 

2. Grego ’y the Great: To announce the gospel is, 
so to speak, .o become the mother of the Lord; for 
thus we bea Him anew. Comp. especially Rev. xii. 
2. The Chu ch, as bearing Christ. Every Christian, 
us priest, declaring Christ and bearing Him, figura- 
tively the mcther of Christ; as following Him, and 
manifesting tae same mind, His brother; as receiv- 
ing and receptive, His sister. But we must not press 
the symbolical interpretation. The terms, mother, 


Lange. The br.thers of Jesus are mentioned in the follow- 
Ing passages: Matt. xii. 46 (comp. Mark iii. 81; Luke viii. 
19); Matt. xiii. 55, 56 (Mark vi. 8); John ii. 12; vii. 3, 5, 10; 
Aeiwi.i4, 1 Cor. ix. 5, Ihave discussed this difficult sub- 

et at length in my book on James, the brother of our Lord, 

erin, 1842, Comp. on the literature Winer sub Jesus and 
sub Jacobus, Meyer ad Matt. xii. 46 (p. 275), and my Exeget. 
Nous on Matt. xiii. 55 below.—P. 8.] 


brother, sister, signify the nearest relatives, the met 
bers of the spiritual family of Christ. 

[Pope Grucory says (Moral. in Hvang.): “ Qu 
Christi frater est credendo, mater efficitur pradican 
do ; quasi enim parit eum quem in corde audientis in 
fuderit.” Compare also the remarks of Carysostom 
“ How many women have blessed that holy virgin 
and her womb, and have desired to be such a mother 
as she was! What hinders them? Christ has made 
for us a wide way to this happiness: and not only 
women, but men may tread it; the way of vbedience, 
this is it which makes such a mother—not the throes 
of parturition.” Worpswortn: “There is but oua 
true nobility, that of obedience to God. This is great- 
er than that of the Virgin’s relationship to Christ.” 
Martruew Henry: ‘“ All obedient believers are near 
akin to Jesus Christ. They wear His name, bear 
His image, have His nature, are of His family. He 
loves them, converses freely with them as his rela. 
tions. He bids them welcome to His table, takes 
care of them, provides for them, sees that they want 
nothing that is fit for them; when He died, He left 
them rich legacies; now He is inheaven, He keeps up 
a correspondence with them, and will have them all 
to be with Him at last, and will in nothing fail to do 
the kinsman’s part, nor will ever be ashamed of His 
poor relations, but will confess them before men, be- 
fore the angels, and before His Father.”—P. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Let us never imagine that we can preserve the 
cause of God by worldly policy.—Sad state of mind 
of those who fancy they must preserve the cause of 
God by worldly artifices or other worldly means (the 
staying of the ark, etc.).—The chosen handmaid 
wavering in the hour of temptation—Wherein the 
natural kindred of Jesus differ from His spiritual 
family. 1. According to His human descent, He 
springs from the former; according to His Divme 
dignity and mission, the latter springs from Him. 2, 
The former may misunderstand Him; the latter is 
founded in knowledge of His glory. 38. The former 
was saved, as belonging to the latter; while the lat 
ter occupies a place of equal intimacy and affection 
with the former.—The Holy Family of Jesus.—Meek- 
ness of Jesus, in that He is willing to be born in the 
children of His Spirit—He that doeth the will of My 
Father, ete. ; or, the servant of God, Christ’s kins- 
man.—Jesus the Saviour of Mary,—the Saviour of 
all the elect—The Mighty One, who upholdeth all 
the wavering heroes of God. 

Starke :—Friends and relatives are ofttimes in 
needless anxiety about those near and dear to them, 
—Public duty must always take precedence of domes- 
tic obligations. —We must not be detained or hinder- 
ed by intercourse even with our best friends.—AHed- 
inger :—We knownot Christ after the flesh_—QOra- 
mer : By faith we are as closely related to Christ aa 
if we were of His kindred.—Ostander : Man’s high 
est nobility consists in having been born of God, 
and being the friend of Christ, 2 Pet. i. 4. 

Gerlach :—The bonds of earthly affection must 
be renounced, if they stand in the way of the progress 
of the kingdom of God. 

Heubner :—Care for relatives and nepotism have 
made more than one Hii, 1 Sam. iii, 18.—-Bebold 
how wide the heart of Jesus is! 


CHAP. XIII. 1-51 


D. CHRIST MANIFESTS HIS ROYAL DIGNITY BY PRESENTING, IN SEVEN PARABLES 
THE FOUNDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF HIS KINGDOM THROUGH ALL ITS PHASES, 


FROM ITS BEGINNING TO ITS END. 


Cuaprer XIII. 1-51. 
(Parallels: Mark iv. 1-20, 80-34; Luke viii. 4-15; xiii, 18-21.) 


Oowrents :—The parable of the sower; or, first parable concerning the kingdom of heaven: its institution by the Word 
The teaching of Jesus concerning parables.—Second parable: the tares among the wheat; or, the seed of the Spirlt 
and the heresies.—Third parable: the grain of mustard-seed ; or, the spread of the Church.—Fourth parable: the wo- 
man and the leaven; or, the Christianization and evangelization of the world.—Fifth parable: the treasure hid in the 
field; or, invisible salvation hid within the visible Church.—Sixth parable: the pearl of great price; or, Christianity 
as the highest spiritual good in the world.—Seventh parable: the net full of fishes: or, the tudgment which ushers in 


the manifestation of the kingdom of heaven, 


— ny 


EXEGETICAL NOTES ON THE WHOLE SECTION. 


[LitRRATURE ON THE PaRaBLES.—UNcER: De parabo- 
tarum Jesu natura, interpretatione, usu, Lips., 1828. F. 
G. Lisco: The Parables of Jesus, Berlin, 1831. and later. 
Arnot: The Parables of Jesus Christ (16 Meditations), 
Magdeb., 1842. E. GresweLi: exposition of the Parables 
and of other parts of the Gospels, Lond., 1839, vols. 6 
RrowarD CHENEVIX TRENCH (now archbishop of Dublin): 
Notes on the Parables of our Lord, 9th ed., Lond., 1863 (a 
former edition reprinted in New York). A very useful and 
deservedly popular book. Special introductory essays on 
the Parable ie Dr. Lanes in Herzog’s Encycl., sub Gleich- 
niss vol v., p. 182 sqq., and another in Schneider's 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fitr christl. Wissenschaft, ete.. for 
1856; by Card. Wiseman in his Misc. Essays; by Dr. Grr- 
wart in the ‘‘ Mercersburg Review,” etc. Among the com- 
mentators of the Gospels, OLsHAUSEN and Srigr ( Words of 
Jesus) are especially rich on the Parables. For older works 
on the Parables and the exposition of particular Parables, 
ece Danz and Winer in their Manuals of Theol. Liter., sub 
verbo Parabel; Hzusner: Comment. on Matthew, p. 181; 
and Trenow: Notes, etc., pp. 494 and 495 (6th Lond. ed.),— 


P. 8.) 


1. The Evangelist Matthew combines the seven 
parables of the Lord concerning the development of 
the kingdom of heaven into a connected series, and 
at first sight creates the impression that they were 
uttered on the same day. But we must remember, 
that on that day Jesus had already been engaged in 
another great work, and that Matthew himself  inti- 
mates at least two distinct pauses between the differ- 
ent parables (comp. Mark iv. 10). But according to 
Mark (iv. 1 seq.; comp. ver. 35 and Matt. viii. 18 
seq.), three of these parables—that of the sower, that 
of the grain of mustard-seed, and between them the 
beautiful parable concerning the natural growth of 
the seed—had been taught by Jesus at an earlier 
period, viz., on the day when He passed over to Gad- 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Taz Parasites or Curist.—As parables were 
one of the forms in which the Lord conveyed His 
doctrine, they should, in the first place, be studied in 
connection with His other methods of teaching. 
The first and most direct of these was the simple 
feclaration or preaching of the gospel, which accom- 
panied the facts of the gospel—such as the procla- 
mation of the kingdom of Gud, of forgiveness of sins, 
the call to discipleship, the bestowal of a new name, 
or of power and authority, special promises, special 
‘njunctions, etc. When addressed to a sympathetic 


ara and calmed the storm. Luke records the pm 
able of the sower together with the calming of the 
storm at sea somewhat later (Luke viii. 5 seq, ; 22 seq. ; 
comp. Matt. viii. 23 seq.). Hence we must not look 
here for a strict chronological succession, while from 
the definite notices of Mark we infer that some of 
these parables had been uttered at an earlier period. 
But Matthew had good internal reasons for the prag- 
matic unity of his narrative. Foremost among these 
is the motive which induced the Lord to choose the 
parabolical form of teaching. This motive, which 
had appeared at an earlier stage of this history, be 
came a distinct and avowed principle of action wher 
the enmity of the Pharisees and of the people broke 
forth in an undisguised manner, and forced Him to 
come out with the full doctrine concerning the king 
dom of God; while at the same time, on account of 
the spiritual decay of the people, it could be set forth 
only in the form of parables, Another motive which 
helped to determine the arrangement adopted by 
Matthew, was the close internal affinity of these seven 
parables, although we cannot, with Meyer, regard it 
as necessarily implying chronological succession. The 
greater part of them were, no doubt, delivered on 
one and the same day; and it is quite possible that 
Jesus, for the sake of their connection, again repeat- 
ed on this occasion the parables which He had pre- 
viously spoken. 

2. The omission of the particle d¢ serves to give 
additional force to the expression in ver 1. For, in 
this case we have not merely a historical continua- 
tion; the term implies that on that day the Lord 
fully adopted the parabolic mode of teaching 


IDEAS ON THE PARABLES. 


audience, this declaration of the gospel was deliverea 
in a regular, didactic manner, in the form of maxims, 
or gnomes—as, for example, the Sermon on the 
Mount. The use of proverbs, gnomes, or sententious 
maxims (mapotnla, proverbium, >t, whic, 
however, may also denote a parable), was a favorite 
mode of teaching among the Jews, after the example 
of Solomon in the Book of Proverbs. The proverd 
is a short, epigrammatic, pointed sentence, frequently 
figurative and concrete, occasionally paradoxical an 
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hyperbolical, at other times poetical, but always vivid 


and sharply outlined, so as to present in a transpa- | 
| fines a y arable as “ collatio, per narratiunculam fictam, 


rent and significant form a deep, rich, and pregnant 
idea, which shines in the light of truth and burns in 
the five of personal application—bright and brilliant 
like a true gem. But in dealing with individuals, the 
Saviour made use of the didactic dialogue (instead of 
the formal declaration), which in the presence of 
His intimate disciples assumed the form of the most 
direct address, at once instructing the mind and mov- 
ing the heart. So especially in the parting discourses 
of the Saviour as recorded by St. John. When, on 
the other hand, those before Him were either stran- 
gers to His word or prejudiced against it, the heaven- 
ly Teacher made use of similitudes or parables. Un- 
der special circumstances, these were extended into 
parabolical discourses,—i. e., discourses which as- 
sumed the form of parables, or parables to which the 
interpretation was added. Lastly, when confronted 
by enemies and accusers, Christ adopted the method 
of questioning (disputation), following it up by a warn- 
ing, or by what would serve to silence an opponent— 
the ultimate mode of dealing with such persons being 
either open rebuke, or else solemn testimony. Final- 
ly, His silence also should be ranked among the forms 
of His teaching—viewing, as we do, each of them 
not merely as a speech, but as a fact. 

The object of the parables, therefore, was to pre- 
sent the truth, more especially the doctrine of Christ 
concerning the kingdom of heaven, as in all its phases 
in direct opposition to the popular prejudices of the 
Jews, yet in a manner adapted to the weak under- 
rtanding of a people ruled by these errors. 

The use of parables for conveying instruction 
was very common among Eastern nations generally, 
ani more particularly among the Jews (see Judges 
ix. 7; 2 Sam. xii. 1; Isa. v. 1; Unger, de Parabola- 
rum Jesu natura, interpretatione, usu, Lips. 1828). 
The parable is » species of figurative speech, dun 
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| (which, however, comprises with the full parable als 


the parabolic sentence and the gnome). Unger de 
sed veri similem, serio illustrans rem sublimiorem.” 
Meyer regards it as “ the narrative of a fictitious but 
common and natural occurrence, for the purpose of 
embodying and illustrating some doctrine.” But ia 
treating of the parables of Scripture, it is not suffi 
cient ti enumerate only these outward ieee pila 
more eapecially as in the Gospel of John the outwa' 
and visible order of things is throughout employed as 
the transparent symbol of the invisible world, or of 
the kingdom of heaven. This mode of teaching it- 
self must have had some special meaning and object, 
and convey some evangelical truth. The parable is a 
distinct outward reflection of spiritual life, under the 
form of a scene taken from reai and everyday life, 
which, besides its primary object of embodying some 
particular lesson, also conveys the general truth, that 
spiritual life is capable of being symbolized and re- 
flected.* The real, though figurative, relations sub- 
sisting between the outer and the inner, the lower 
and the higher life, suggest the elements from which 
the didactic and poetic parables were constructed, 
which in turn were either extended into parabolic 
discourses (or gave rise to them), or else summed up 
in parabolic expressions. To illustrate this, we sub- 
mit the following Table :— 


* (Dr. Trenou, in the General Introduction to his Wetes 
on the Parables, instead of adding another to the many de- 
finitions of the parable already given by the Greek fathers 
(comp. Surcer: Thesaurus s, v. TapaBoAn), by Jerome, 
by Bengel, Unger, Teelmann, and other modern writers. pre- 
fers to explain its nature by noting the differences of the 
parable from the fuhle, the myth, the proverb, and the al- 
legory. Dr. AL¥ForD likewise briefly distinguishes the para 
ble from these kindred forms of composition, and then de- 
fines the parable, similarly as Unger and Meyer, to be “a 
serious nurrution, within the limits of probability, of a 
course of action pointing to some moral or spiritual 
Truth.”—P. 8.]J 


(1.) Constituent Elements of Parables ; or Parables in the narrowest sense. 


a. Toros. 


The outline, archetype, or mo- 
del of some reality which was yet 
to appear. Similitude of essence, 
difference of development, proto- 
type of that which was to be deve- 
loped and evolved. Thus the ordi- 
nances and institutions of the Old 
Testament were, in their inward 
essence, types of the New Testa- 


6. SUuBoraov. 

The equivalent, visible sign of 
what is invisible. That which is 
outward a sign of that which is in- 
ward, and hence the lower a sign 
of the higher. Similitude of mode 
and form, difference as to the stage 
of life, emblem of what is higher. 
Thus the owtward rite is a symbol 
of the inner life, 


ce. *AAAnYyopia. 

The mark and indication of 
outward similarity, or also of the 
internal relationship and connee- 
tion of things. A counterpart 
and reappearance of what has the 
same shape and form, either in 
the world of matter or of mind, 
Thus the serpent was an allegory 
of Satan. 


ment, 


Similarly, the first era 


perves as a type of the second. 


a The Zypical Parable. 


The sacraments of the 
New Testament as marking 
the great outlines of the 
kingdom of heaven. The 
Church as a type of the 
kingdom of God. Represen- 
tation of ‘he state of future 
perfectness in the first 
tketch and plan, or when 
sommerzing to carry the 
seheme into execution. 


(2.) The Didactic and Poetic Parables. 
(With these the strictly poetical form of parables should be conjoined, if they had a place here.) 


b. The Symbolical Parable. 


The parables of the 
Lord (the rapaBoaAn), even 
philologically akin to the 
ciuBodrov. (In some of 
their phases allegorical; for 
example, the tares.) Exhi- 
bition of spiritual transac- 
tions and facts in the de- 
scription (not fiction) of 
scenes and events taken 
from everyday life. 


The Allegorical Parable. 


Used only in certain aspects, and for the pur- 
pose of supplementing the symbolical parables, 
as in God’s world and in reality evil can only 
exist in allegorical signs of outward appearance, 
not in symbolical signs of wicked subsistence. 
Hence also the Apocalypse deals most largely in 
allegories. In secular poetry the allegorical ele 
ment is chiefly embodied in the form of fables 
The only expression in the N. T. reminding us 
of this style of composition, is the allusion of 
the Saviour to Herod: Zell that fox. 


CHAP. XIII. 1-€" 


(8.) The Parasolical Discourses ; or, Extended and Applied Similitudes. 


l&. ¢., Figurative discourses, in which parables are conjoined with their interpretation, or application, 
with some doctrinal statement; as, for example, in Matt. vii. 24; xi. 16.) 


a. Typical Parabolical Dis- 
course. 


Figurative anticipation of full 
d velopment and completion when 
only the principle of it exists, e. g.: 
“The blind see,” etc.—‘ The 
dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God,” John v. 25.—‘ Who- 


6. Symbolical Parabolical Dis- 
course. 


The sayings and discourses re- 
corded by John concerning the 
Israelite without guile, the temple, 
the new birth, the brazen serpent, 
the fountain, the manna, the vine, 
the good shepherd, ete. 


ce. Allegorical Parabolical Dis 
course, 


The sending forth among 
wolves, the corrupt tree, ete. 


so eateth My flesh,” ete., John vi. 
54, 


(4.) The Parabolical Expressions ; or, Rhetorical and Figurative Allusions. 


a. The typical parabolical ex- 


6. The symbolical parabolical 


ce. The allegorical parabolica, 


pression, or Synecdoche; or, used expression, or Metaphor— What expression, or the simple rhetori 


and viewed with reference to form, 
the Metonymy. The hairs of your 
head are “numbered.” Bethsai- 
da, Capernaum, the land of Sodom. 
—‘“T am the resurrection.” 


ye in light.” 
house-tops. 


2. Ossect or THE Use or ParasiEs.—According 
to the modern view, our Lord had recourse to par- 
ables for the exclusive purpose of presenting the truth 
in a form adapted to the weak and carnal understand- 
ing of a people which otherwise could not have grasp- 
ed it. Then the parables would be merely a popular 
mode of teaching. But the explanations of their ob- 
ject furnished by the Lord Himself (Matt. xiii, 13 ; 
Mark iv. 11; Luke viii. 10) go far beyond this peda- 
gogical view of the subject. ‘‘ Therefore,” He says, 
“speak I to them in parables, because seeing they 
see not, and hearing they hear not, neither do they 
understand.” This perhaps might be regarded as in- 
dicating that the only object of Christ was to render 
His doctrine more plain and easily intelligible. But, 
on the other hand, the reference to Isa. vi. 9, 10, 
which speaks of the hardening of the people under 
the preaching of the prophet, and which our Lord de- 
clares was being then fulfilled; the declaration of 
blessedness in regard to the disciples, to whom the 
Master could interpret these parables; and, lastly, 
the use of %va in Mark and Luke (that, or in order 
that, seeing they may not see), instead of the br: of 
our Gospel,—show that the motive of the Saviour in 
making use of parables was more deep and solemn 
than the above theory implies. It was certainly in 
judgment that He could not set before the Jews the 
bare and undisguised truth concerning His kingdom. 
Still, it was not primarily intended as a judicial blind- 
ing, but in order to present the truth in a form ac- 
cessible to the senses, which would at the same time 
serve both to conceal and to reveal it, according to 
the state of the hearers; or, in other words, to pre- 
gent the truth in such a coloring as the diseased vis- 
,on of the people alone could bear. Unbelievers 
would not so readily elicit the spiritual truth from 
this symbolic form, and hence not so easily pervert 
it to their own condemnation. Accordingly, while 
this mode of teaching was in itself a judgment, it was 
also compined with mercy, since it averted from them 
the doom of hardening themselves under the truth. 
It was impossible, moreover, to found and prefer 
tharges of heresy against His teaching when pro- 


I tell you in darkness, that speak 
Preaching upon the 


cal figure, and figurative compari 
son.—“ As a thief in the night ” 


ers might have comprehended its import (see ch. xxt, 
45). On the other hand, those of the people wha 
were susceptible would be enabled more and more 
clearly to gather the spiritual truth when conveyed 
in this transparent form. Indeed, Matt. xiii. 35 shows 
that such was one of the objects which the Saviour 
had in view; while Mark iv. 33 pointedly indicates 
the fact, that Jesus chose a form adapted to all Hig 
hearers, and to both parties, in order to set before 
them the doctrine concerning the kingdom of heaven. 
The parables of the Lord were an exhibition of the 
spiritual history of His kingduin, presented in pictures 
and figures derived from the things of this world. 
Even this continual comparing of the kingdom with* 
the things of time and of sense, must have shown the 
people that the kingdom itself was not of this world. 
Finally, the parables of the Saviour resemble His 
miracles, in that, on the one hand, they exhibit the 
power of the kingdom of heaven in a variegated and 
striking light, while on the other they present it, as 
it were, in broken rays and isolated facts and 
events. 

3. Tae ParaBLEs or THE LORD IN THEIR CONNEC- 
TION. 

(1.) The key and introduction to the seven open- 
ing parables concerning the progress and development 
of the kingdom of God in general (Matt. xiii.), is found 
in an eighth parable, recorded by Mark (iv. 26), 
which is intended to show the fixed law and regular- 
ity of this spiritual development. 

(2.) The parables concerning the compassion and 
mercy by which the kingdom of God is founded (as 
opposed to the prejudices of the Jews).—a. Misun- 
derstanding and misapplication of mercy and compas- 
sion leads to judgment. 1. Misunderstanding and 
misapplication of the blessing of God; or, the folly 
of the rich man, Luke xii. 16. 2. Misunderstanding 
and misapplication of the long-suffering of God; or, 
the barren fig tree, Luke xiii. 6—6. Pure compas 
sion, divine or human, but especially the compassion 
of Christ: the good Samaritan.—c. Compassion turn: 
ing away from the blinded (the guests who had been 
invited), and turning to the poor and needy: the greaj 


pounded in that manner, even although hostile hear- | supper, Luke xiv. 15; mercy and judgment as ap 
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pearing in tce figurative narrative of the supper. Ac- 
cordingly, this parable forms a transition to the 
exhibition of divine mercy.—d. Saving mercy. It 
iliscerns the wretchel state of the lost; but at the 
same time also discovers a value attaching to them, 
derived from the bestowal of mercy upon them. The 
lost sheep; the lost piece of money; the lost son, 
Luke xy. The conditions of mercy. Repentance, hu- 
mility: the Pharisee and the publican, Luke xviii. 
9-14, The delays and answers of mercy ; its de- 
mand; prayer. The working and wrestling of gen- 
uine faith (Luke xviii. 1-8 ; comp. Luke xi. 5-8: the 
call and demand made upon the friend at night). Hvi- 
dence of the experience of grace. The blessing at- 
taching to mercifulness ; or, the unjust steward, Luke 
xvi. 1. The judgment pronounced upon unmerciful- 
ness,—presented in a negative form (worldly unmer- 
cifulness *); the rich man, Luke xvi. 19 ;—presented 
in a positive form (spiritual unmercifulness, sancti- 
monious uncharitableness, harsh judgments): the 
harsh servant, Matt. xviii, 23. 

(3.) Retributive justice as directing the administra- 
tion of the kingdom of God.—The one penny to each 
of the laborers in the vineyard; or, the reward as of 
free grace (Matt. xx. 1). The ten servants and the 
ten talents; or, the Lord as a trader during His ab- 
sence from the city, and during its revolt; or, the re- 
ward of quiet, persevering faithfulness, as contrasted 
with the punishment of unfaithfulness during the re- 
volt of the world, on which judgment descends (Luke 
xix. 11). The three servants, and tre blessing attach- 
ing to the faithful use of the gifts entrusted to us, as 
contrasted with the curse attaching to the misappli- 
cation of gifts and talents (Matt. xxv. 14-30). 

(4.) The judgments which complete and usher in 
the kingdom of God.—a. Mercy and judgment. Un- 
der the figure of the marriage feast, Matt. xxii. 1. 
The two sons of the owner of the vineyard, Matt. xxi. 
28. The unfaithful husbandmen, Matt. xxi. 33. The 
foolish and the wise virgins, Matt. xxv. 1-13.—d. 
Final judgment upon the ministry of the word, or 
the evil servant, Matt. xxiv. 48. c¢. Final judgment 
upon the nations. Mercy presiding even on that 
awful occasion,—presented in the form of a parable, 
Matt. xxv. 31. : 

“Here, at the climax of all the parables of the 
New Testament, we see the bud of the parabolical 
form of teaching opening up and disclosing the beau- 
teous flower which it had enclosed. The manifesta- 
tion and appearance of the kingdom of God is now 
clearly and undisguisedly presented, although the 
manifold symbolical outlines by which it is surround- 
ed show that this section embodies only the climax 
of all the parables.” Lange, Leben Jesu. 

Another point deserves special mention. The 
parables of the Lord all pointedly exhibit the con- 
trast between the kingdom of Christ—its fundamen- 
tal principle and laws—and the carnal notions of the 
Jews concerning the reign of the Messiah; more es- 
pecially, the contrast between the free and universal 
grace of God, and the hierarchical and national con- 
ception of the Deity, and a partisan reign; between 
the apostasy of the Jews, and the faith of publicans 
end sinners, and even of Gentiles; between the 
Church and the world; the external and the internal 
Church ; the children of outward forms, and those 
of the spirit; between the judgment passed by the 


* {Tbe Edinb. trsl. has here: “ehat unmercifulness,” 
from the first edition of Lange: “welche Unbarmberzigkeit,” 
which is an evident misprint for weltliche, as opposed to the 
following “ getstliche Unbarmherzigkeit.”—P, §.] 
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Master upon spiritual pride, self-righteousness, un 
charitableness, sanctimonious harshness and rigorisy 
of doctrine, and the gracious salvation accorded ts 
humility, to believing service, to endurance, to love, 
and to gentleness. 

4. Tue Seven PARABLES WHICH TREAT OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE Kinepom or Gop, Marr. x11. 
—IJt will readily be perceived that these parables ex- 
hibit the entire development of the kingdom of God 
in its leading outlines, from the commencement. te 
the close of it, The first parable treats of the insti- 
tution of the kingdom of God, and the last, of its 
completion on earth by the final judgment; while the 
five intermediate parables successively mark its pro- 
gress: the wheat among the tares ; the grain of mus- 
tard seed among the trees; the leaven leavening the 
whole lump; the treasure fownd in the field; tke 
kingdom of heaven as the pearl of great price.* 

At the same time, each of these parables forms 
in itself a complete and independent section,—like all 
the other doctrinal portions of Scripture, and espe- 
cially the various prophetic sketches in Isaiah and in 
the Book of Revelation. Still, under every new phase 
as it emerges in each of these parables, the kingdors 
and its history are presented from another aspect, and 
in a new form, marking its onward progress from the 
commencement to the completion. If parables present 
the ideal phases in the development of the kingdom of 
heaven, we shall naturally expect that they also bear 
reference to the historical succession of the different 
forms through which the visible Church has passed. 
Accordingly, we cannot fail to trace in the parable of 
the sower a picture of the apostolic age; in the par. 
able of the tares, the ancient Catholic Church spring- 


* [AxrorD: “The seven parables related in this chapter 
cannet be regarded as a collection made by the evangelist aa 
relating to one subject, the Kingdom of Heaven and its devei- 
opment; they are clearly indicated by ver. 53 to have been 
all spoken on one and the same occasion, and form indeed 
a complete and glorious whole in their inner and deeper 
sense. The jirst fowr of these parables appear to have been 
spoken to the multitude from the ship ; the last three, to the 
disciples in the house.” D. Brown: “These parables are 
SEVEN in number; and it is not a little remarkable that 
while this is the sacred nwmber, the first rour of them 
were spoken to the mixed multitude, while the remaining 
THREE were spoken to the Twelve in private—thcse divi- 
sions, fowr and three, being themselves notable in the syin- 
bolical arithmetic of Scripture. Another thing remarkable 
in the structure of these parables is, that while the first of 
the seven—that of the Sower—is of the nature of an intro- 
duction to the whole, the remaining six consist of three 
pairs—the second and seventh, the third and fourth, and 
the fifth and sixth, corresponding to each other; each pair 
setting forth the same general truths, but with a certain 
diversity of aspect. All this can hardly be accidental.”— 
Observe also the natural and easy transition in the or- 
der of the seven parables, from the sower and the good seed 
to the enemy and the tares among the wheat; from the 
sown field to the mustard seed and mighty tree, from the 
external growth of the plant to the internal growth and pro- 
cess of penetration and assimilation; then to the treasure in 
the field, suggested by the seed buried in the ground, from 
the lucky discoverer to the earnest seeker and finder, from 
the treasure to the precious pearl, the treasure of the deep; 
which suggests the sea, the fishermen with their net, the 
mixed crowd on the beach, the final separation and consum- 
mation. Thus from the first sowing of Christianity in the 
days of Christ and the apostles to the general judgment we 
have one continued process of growth and development of 
good and bad, Christ and Anti-Christ (wheat and tares), ex- 
ternal and internal (mustard seed and leaven), finding with- 
out seeking (the treasure in the field), and seeking and find- 
ing (the pearl of great price), and a continuous partial judg: 
ment and separation—since the history of the world and ths 
church is @ (not the) judgment of both—foreshadowing and 
ending at last in the final consummation on the banks of 
eternity (the parable of the net). All these processes g¢ 
hand in hand and act and react one upon another each pe 
‘riod doing the same work under new aspects, with peculiat 
| gifts, with fresh zeal and energy.—-P 8.] 


CHAP, XII. 1-51. 


sug up in the midst of heresies; in the parable of the 
mustard bush, resorted to by the birds of the air as 
ifit were a tree, and loaded with their nests, a re- 
presentation of the secular state-Church under Con- 
stantine the Great; in the leaven that is mixed among 
the three measures of meal, the pervading and trans- 
forming influence of Christianity in the medieval 
Church, among the barbarous races of Europe; in 
the parable of the treasure in the field, the period of 
the Reformation; in the parable of the pearl, the 
contrast between Christianitv and the acquisitions of 
modern secular culture; and in the last parable, a 


1. The poor in spirit: the 


kingdom of heaven. and the fruit. 


1. The sower: the good field 


| picture of the closing judgment. These parables em 
| body both the bright and the dark aspect of the his 
tory of the kingdom of heaven ; while the seven be 
atitudes refiect the light (being primarily a delinea 
tion of the ideal progress and advancement of beliey- 
ers), and the letters to the seven churches in the 
Book of Revelation, mainly the shadows of the final 
catastrophe, or of the coming judgment (being pri- 
marily a delineation of the seven churches of Asia 
Minor), The subjoined table will serve to give a 
clearer view of this; 


1. Ephesus. Patience and per. 
severance in the work of faith, 
Deficiency in the root of the life 


of faith. 
2. They that mourn: com- 2. The wheat among the 2. Smyrna. Rich and flour. 
fort. tares. ishing, by the side of the syra 


3. The meek: possession of 
the earth. 


4, Hungering and _ thirsting 
after righteousness: being filled. 


5. The merciful: obtaining of 


mercy. field. 


6. The pure in heart: vision 
of God. 
crifice. 


‘7. The peacemakers: dignity 
of the children of God. sea: separation 


the bad fishes. 


We do not mean to say, however, that the ideal 
progression in these parables fully reflects the histor- 
ical succession of the principal phases in the history 
of the kingdom of God; it only delineates its gen- 
eral outlines. 

All the seven parables, then, are intended to repre- 
sent, in regular succession, the development of the 
kingdom of heaven in its conflict with and victory 
over the opposition of the world, and in its hidden 
character as contrasted with the Jewish notions of 
the reign of Messiah, Hence in each of the parables 
the lights and shadows of the kingdom of heaven are 
brought out. These shadows are, in the first para- 
ble, the three varieties of bad soil ; in the second, the 
enemy, the tares, and the indiscriminating zeal of the 
servants; in the third, the mistake of treating a large 
garden plant as if it had been a forest tree, and the 
lodging of the birds in its branches (regarding and 
treating the kingdom of heaven as if it had been a 
worldly kingdom) ; in the fourth, the mixing up and 
the hiding of the leaven in the meal ; in the fifth, the 
concealment oi the treasure ; in the sixth, the seem- 
ing disappearance of the pearl of great price in the 
hands of the merchants, and among other pearls; 
and in the seventh, the mixing up of the good fish 
with the bad, and with other foul breed of the sea. 
Qn the other hand, the bright side of the picture, in 
the fire varable, is the rich field waving with fruit ; 


3. The grain of mustard seed 
grown into a tree. 


4, The leaven put among the 
three measures of meal. 

5. The treasure found in the 

6. The pearl of great price: 
sought and obtained at great sa- 


4%. The net drawn out of the 


gogue of Satan. 

3. Pergamos. Hath held fast 
amidst martyrdom. Dwelleth 
where Satan’s seat is (in “he 
world), Balaamites or Nicolai 
tanes: combination of Christiani 
ty with the lust of the world. 

4. Thyatire, Abundance of 
works. The woman Jezebel 4 
fanatical prophetess committing 
fornication with the world. 

5. Sardis, Hath a name that 
it liveth, and is dead. A few 
names in Sardis, which have not 
defiled their garments, walk with 
the Lord in white. 

6. Philadelphia. An open 
door, A little strength. Kept 
the word. Victorious over many 
of the synagogue of Satan. 

7. Laodicea, Neither cold nor 
hot. ‘I will spue thee out of My 
mouth. Be zealous and repent. 
Behold, I stand at the door.” 


in the second, the wheat outgrowing the tares ; in the 
third, the wonderful upshooting of the grain of mus- 
tard seed; in the fourth, the leaven acting as a 
stronger power, pervading and affecting by its unseen 
efficacy the three measures of meal—thus represent- 
ing the influence of the divine life overcoming and 
transforming our old nature; in the fifth, the picture 
of the treasure found, and of the surrender of all 
other things for its possession; in the sixth, the pic- 
ture of the pearl of great price, and of the ardent de- 
| votedness with which it is sowght and procured ; in 
the seventh, the picture of the good fish, and of the 
net now free from the encumbrance of the bad. In 
accordance with the structure and symbolical mean- 
ing of the number seven, we direct our attention, in 
the first place, to the first four parables. Here we 
observe that the first and second parables primarily 
delineate the immense obstacles which the king- 
dom of heaven has to encounter—negatively from 
want of susceptibility (the first parable), and posi 
tively from error, heresy, and offences (the second 
parable). The third and fourth parables form an 
antithesis to this description, and delineate the won- 
derful progress of the kingdom of heaven as it sweeps 
before it these obstacles. Thus the parable of the 
mustard seed brings out the marvellous growth of 
the kingdom—how it springs up and forces itself 
upon the observation of the men of the world, til 


of the good and 
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they even attempt to combine the Church with the 
world, and take their lodgment in it, just as if this 
garden plant had been any ordinary tree; while the 
parable of the leaven refers to the unseen, but all- 
powerful and all-transforming, efficacy of the gospel 
among the nations. If the first four parables present 
mainly the objective aspect of the kingdom of heaven, 
and the work of the Lord, of His servants and of 
His Church, the three last parables equally show the 
subjective bearing of the kingdom, or the action of 
believers. On this account the divine treasure is now 
represented as something which is there, but which 
must be sought and acquired. In the first of these 
parables the discovery appears as a happy incident, 
or rather as a free gift of Providence—the treasure 
being hidden; while in the second it is presented as 
the result of conscious higher aspirations, which must 
be regarded as being in themselves, though not con- 
sciously, Christian, the treasure being concentrated, 
asit were, into one pearl of infinite value. The last 
parable is agaix prevailingly objective in its bearing. 
It treatz of iae judgment, when the kingdom, falsely 
expected by the Jews in connection with the first 
coming of the Messiah, comes out in its full light and 


glory. Finally, if, according to the analogy of the 


first beatitude in the Sermon on the Mount, we re 
gard the first parable as the basis of all the rest, the 
other six parables form an antithesis ; the first three 
tracing the manifestation of the kingdom of heaven 
in the visible Church, and the last three delineating 
the hidden Christianity of the invisible Church. Thig 
invisible aspect of the kingdom of heaven corresponds, 
as we might have expected, with the great element 
of subjective faith and striving, and with its final tri 
umph (comp. the exegetical notes on ver. 44). 
Throughout all these parables, however, the pro- 


| gress of the inward form of the kingdom of heaver 


is also clearly marked, In the first parable, the seec 
is the direct preaching of the gospel; in the second, 
it is sound doctrine in opposition to the noxious weeds 
of heresy; in the third, a Christian confession, and a 
professing community of Christians; in the fourth, 
Christianity as the spirit of life, and the power of re- 
generation ; in the fifth, saving truth in its grand, all- 
comprehensive principle (Christ for us); in thesixtb, 
the spiritual treasure in its highest and clearest con- 
centration—the love and peace of Christ, or Chr.st in 
us; and in the seventh, the final result of all history 
and of the judgment—the heavenly feast. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS ON THE WHOLE SECTION. 


The wisdom of Jesus as a Teacher.—The words 
of the Lord “like apples of gold in pictures of sil- 
ver.’—The parables of the Lord are gospel to the 
oor, even so far as their popular form is concerned. | 
—Object of the parabolical mode of teaching: both 
Aidgment and mercy.—The parabolical discourse, a 
repetition and revisal of the revelation of God, which | 
man had forgotten. 1. At first God revealed Him- 
self to man by the parable of creation, and by spe- | 
cial parables connected with it, but after that by the 
word ; 2. man made an idol of the parable itself, and | 
thereby came into opposition with the word; 3. | 
Christ now shows again to man the word in the par- | 
ables, in order to reclaim him for the spirit of His | 
word.—The truth obliged, in compassion, to disguise 
itself in the form of parables in the presence of its | 
children.—The gospel a fruit of the tree of life, both | 


as to its kernel, and as to its husk.—The seven par 
ables concerning the development of the kingdom of 
heaven prefaced by the parable concerning the fixed 
rule of this development (Mark iv. 26).—The seven 
leading phases of the kingdom of God.—The seven 
forms of human economy which portray the economy 
of God: the sower; field-servants ; husbandry ; the 
mistress of the house preparing bread ; the farmer; 
the merchantman; the fisherman.—Import of the 
fact, that in these seven parables the Lord brings out 
with increasing distinctness the province and activity 
of man in the kingdom of God.—How the treasure 
of the kingdom of God is increasingly to assume a 
more definite form in our minds,—How it is ultimate- 
ly to be transformed into the pearl of great price.— 
We ourselves attain value in the sight of God by find- 
ing the pearl of great price. 


l. First Parable concerning the kingdom of heaven, and teaching of Jesus concerning Parables generally, 
Cu. XIII. 1-23. 


1,2 The same day went Jesus out of the house, and sat by the sea side. And great 


multitudes were gathered together unto him, so that he went into a ship, and sat [down], 
and the whole multitude stood on the shore. And he spake many things unto them in 
parables, saying, Behold, a sower went forth to sow; And when [as] he sowed, some 
seeds fell by the way side, and the fowls came and devoured them up: Some [And others, 
édAa de] fell upon stony [rocky] places, where they had not much earth: and forthwith 
they sprung up, because they had no deepness [depth] of earth: And when the sun was 
up, they were scorched; and because they had no root, they withered away. And 
some [others] fell among thorns; and the thorns sprung up, and choked thein: But 
other fell into [on the] good ground, and brought forth fruit, some a hundredfold, some 
sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

And the discipies came, and said unto him, Why speakest thou unto them in para. 
bles? He answered and said unto them, Because it is given unto you to know the 
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i2 mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but tc them it is not given. . For whosoever hath, 
to him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance:? but whosoever hath xot, 

13 from him shall be taken away even that he hath. Therefore speak I to them in para 
bles: because they seeing [seeing they] see not; and hearing they hear not, neither da 

14 they understand. And in them is fulfilled the prophecy. of Hsaias [Isaiah], which saith, 
By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing ye shali see, and shall 

15 not perceive: For this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eyes they have closed; lest at any time they should see with their eyes, and 
hear with ¢heer ears, and should understand with their heart, and should be converted, 

16 and I should [shall] heal them But blessed are your eyes, for they see: and your 

17 ears, for they hear. For verily I say unto you, That many prophets and righteous men 
have desired to see those things which ye see, and have not seen them; and to hear 
those things which ye hear, and have not heard them. 

18,19 Hear ye therefore the parable of the sower.’ When any one heareth the word of 
the kingdom, and understandeth z¢ not, then cometh the wicked [evil] one, and cat b- 
eth [snatcheth] away that which was sown in his heart. This is he which received 

20 seed [he that is sown, 6.. o7mapeis| by the way side. But he that received the seed 

is sown] into stony [on the rocky] places, the same is he that heareth the word, and 

21 anon [immediately, at once, ed@vs| with joy receiveth it; Yet hath he not root in him- 
self, but dureth for a while: for when tribulation or persecution ariseth because of the 

22 word, by and by [immediately, ev@vs] he is offended. He also that received seed [ia 
sown] among the thorns is he that heareth the word; and the care of this [the] world,§ 

23 and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and he becometh unfruitful. But he 
that received seed [is sown] into [on] the good ground is he that heareth the word, and 
understandeth ¢¢; which also beareth fruit, and bringeth forth, some a hundredfold, 
some sixty, some thirty. 


1 Ver. 1.—The particle 5¢ is wanting in B., Z., and A., and is omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf, It weakens the 
stress laid upon the fact that Jesus on the same “ay changed his mode of teaching into that of parables before the people 
“Cod. Sinaiticus likewise omits 6¢.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 12.[More is unnecessary. The Greek is simply: kal weptovevOnoetat, and he shall be made 
abound, or have abundance. Comp. ch. xxv. 29.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 12.—[Accordi..g to the order of the original : even what he hath, shall be taken from him] 

4 Ver. 15.—I shall heal them. The future iagouat for the conjunct idowmat, is supported by the best authorities, 
B., C., D., ete., Lachmann. Tischendorf. Comp. also Is. vi. 10 (Sept.). [See exeget. note to ver. 15, where the Edinb. trs’ 
erroneously has idowmat for idoomaty in opposition to the explanation. Cod. Sinaiticus, as edited by Tischendorf, reads 
tavoue—iacouat.—P. §.] 

5 Ver. 18.—Lit.: of him that sowed, omeipaytos (Codd. B., X., ete., Lachm., Tischend.); not omelpovtos. 
Bo also ver. 24: omeipavtt. [Cod. Sinait. likewise reads owetpavtos.—P. 8.] ; 

6 Ver, 22.—Lit.: the world; ToUTOU (this) being omitted in B., D., [Cod. Sinait.], Lachm., Tischend., and probably 
an explanatory addition by a later hand (Meyer). 


The expression refers to soil from which the thorns 
had not been removed, and not to thorn bushes. 
Ver. 8. A hundred fold, ete.—Round parabol- 
ical numbers, to indicate the rich return of the seed, 
although the high computation is based on the fer- 
tility of Galilee, and of other districts in the East 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 2..A ship.—The ship being here analogous 
to “the mountain.” He sat down, while the people 
stood in a line along the shore or the beach (é 7} 


Toy aiytadrdsy). ‘ 

Ver. 3. [By the wayside.—“The ordinary 
roads or paths in the Hast lead often along the edge 
of the fields, which are unenclosed. ... Hence as the 
sower scatters his seed, some of it is liable to fall be- 
yond the ploughed portion, on the hard, beaten 

und which forms the wayside.” Dr. Hackett: 

ustrations of Scripture, etc., p. 168.] 

Ver. 5. Rocky ground, ra retpé57.—Not 
merely soil covered with stones, but rocky soil. Think 
of the terraces used for agricultural purposes in an- 
cient Palestine. The cultivated soil terminated in 
the rocky abutments of the hills. 

Ver. 6. Gerlach : “‘ When the sun rose higher, after 
the winter was past.” But the parable evidently re- 
fers to a very rapid withering. 

Ver. 7. Among thorns ;—literally, wpon thorns, 

é. upon soil from which thorns were springing. 


For the monastic application of this passage by Jer- 
ome, see Heubner, p. 185. 

Ver. 11. It is given unto you.—— This, and 
what follows, is understood by Calvin to refer to the 
doctrine of decrees (Instit. iii. ch. 24, § 18). But 
Heubner objects, “ (1) that ver. 12 points to a moral 
cause, existent in the Apostles; (2) that ver. 14 in 
dicates that the blindness of the people was caused 
by their own guilt.”—The mysteries.—The myste- 
ries concerning the kingdom of heaven (the genitive 
being here that of the object) are inysteries to the 
natural man, whose mind is darkened by sin. This 
held true in an especial manner of the Jewish exclu. 
siveness of those days, both as regards the spirituali- 
ty of the kingdom of Christ, from which unbelieving 
Israel was excluded, and its universality, in which 
believing Gentiles were embraced. The passage may 
therefore be regarded as a first reference to the 
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“mystery ” which Paul afterward declared had been 
apecially intrusted to his ministry, ph. iii. 4; Rom. 
xvi. 25. These mysteries the people could only bear 
in the form of parables; but to the disciples it was 
given of God, that Christ could, along with the par- 
ables, also grant them the interpretation ; and that in 
increasing measure He could speak to them about 
these mysteries “plainly,” and without parable or 
figures (John xvi. 29). The truth concerning the 
kingdom of heaven has, since the Fall, become a 
mystery to man, (1) by his guilt and self-delusion ; 
(2) by the divine judgment of concealment. Hence 
the restoration of this knowledge is a revealing of 
mysteries, an aroxdAuyis. 

Ver. 12. Whosoever hath.—A proverbial ex- 
pression. “A rich man easily grows more wealthy, 
while the poor readily lose the little which they have.” 
Meyer. The bearing of the first clause is sufficiently 
plain; but with reference to the second, the proverb- 
al interpretation of Meyer is doubtful, Still more 
unsatisfactory is his explanation : “‘ The people would 
lose even the limited amount of knowledge they pos- 
sess, if I did not aid their capacities by the use of 
parables.” The interpretation which would most 
readily occur to the reader is: By the use of par- 
ables the people lose even what they have, since they 
cannot readily perceive those mysteries when pre- 
sented in that particular form. But, on the other 
hand, we may suggest that the word ap@jaeT a1 

‘does not necessarily mean ‘shall be taken away.” 
The primary rendering of the verb atpew is to hit up, 
or to lift on high ; and then among other meanings 
it may aiso be rendered, to take upon oneself, to pre- 
serve or ke@p.* And thus indeed it frequently hap- 
pens that the little which a poor man hath is taken 
away from him, in the sense of being tutorially ad- 
niinistered for his benefit. Whether this explanation 
be correct or not, such at least is the fact in refer- 
ence to the present instance. The economy of tutors 
and governors is that form in which the truth requires 
tc be disguised under legal ordinances and types, or, 
as in this case, under parables, in order that in this 
manner it may be presented in a strange and external 
Jorm, and be administered by others, until gradually 
it comes to be more fully understood. 

Ver. 18. Because seeing, efc.—The rendering 
of 6r: by because is warranted by the use of fva in 
the parallel passages in Mark and Luke. 

Ver. 14, Is fulfilled, or rather, is completely 
fulfilled (4 va Anpotra).—A strong expression, not 
otherwise used by Matthew, put foremost in the sen- 
tence by way of emphasis. The quotation from Isa. 
vi. 9, 10,is made after the Septuagint. In the days 
of Isaiah it was in a certain sense fulfilled that the 
Jewish people had hardened itself under the preach- 
ing of the “ Evangelist of the Old Testament.” But 
this was most completely fulfilled when the Jews re- 
sisted the gospel itself. In this respect, therefore, 
the words of Isaiah were a typical prophecy of gos- 
pel times. But as this saying had in a conditional 
sense been formerly fulfilled, the Evangelist does not 


* (Dr. Lange has here in view no doubt the threefold 
meaning of the corresponding German verb aufheben, which 
pays such an important part in the Hegelian philosophy, 
hut cannot be rendered yell in English. It means (1) to de- 
stroy—abrogare, tollere ; (2) to keep—preservare ; (8) to 
élevate or raise to a higher position—elevure. Thus the 
child is aufgehoben in the man, 4. é., it ceases to be a child, 
ft is preserved as a human being, and it is raised to a higher 
position, from childhood to manhood. The seed is destroy- 
ed in the plait as to form, preserved as to substance by 
Velnug eleoated to a more perfect form of existence.—P, 8,1 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


employ the simple verb rAnpodra, but the compoun¢ 
avamtAnpouTa.. 

Ver. 15. This people’s heart is waxed gross, 
émax ty 0n.—Properly, it became fat, in a figurative 
sense—i. ¢., their heart became carnal, and lost the 
spiritual life. The same process of carnalization took 
place with reference to their ears. and their eyes, all 
spiritual life being surrendered, or rather, tradition 
alism transforming the things of the Spirit into a se 
ries of external, finite, and carnal ordinances. Their 
ears became dull of hearing, and their eyes they 
closed, covering them with a film, and thus depriving 
them of the power of vision. The same carnality ex- 
tended through all the departments of spiritual life ; 
their heart was dead to spiritual experience, their ear 
to spiritual obedience, and their eye to spiritual knowl- 
edge. It deserves special notice, that in the prophe 
cies of Isaiah the passage reads, in the imperative 
spirit of the Old Testament : “ Make the heart of this 
people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shat their ° 
eyes,” while in the Gospels the Lord specially pointa 
to their own guilt in this judicial visitation. Every 
spiritual faculty in them had become gross, or rather 
they had made it gross. Their eyes they have closed, 
éxdupuvoav. The expression refers primarily to the 
shutting of the eyes, and, from a reference to the 
words of Isaiah, must be understood as implying a 
contiruous and determined closing of the eyes against 
the light of truth. 

Lest at any time, ujrore.—tThis statement 
also must be read in the light of our former remarks. 
In the prophecy of Isaiah the result here nientioned is 
traced to the judicial purpose of God; in the text, to 
the determination or their own wicked l.earts, eyes, 
and ears: They wild not (comp. John y. 40), and 
therefore they can not. [Moral unwillingness resulting 
in moral inability.—P. 8.] In this respect it deserves 
special notice that, according to the correct reading, 
the future tense, iacouwai, is here used (as also in the 
Sept.), and not the conjunctive. Accordingly, the 
statement does not mean that they were not to ob- 
tain healing now, during this season of judgment, but 
only, that they had prevented the healing which 
would otherwise have been accorded to them. This, 
indeed, implies that the people were actually under 
the judicial dispensation of God—a state of things 
which the Lord admitted by His use of parables ; se 
that it was not quite so simple a process as Meyer 
supposes, nor merely designed for educational pur- 
poses (comp. also Acts xiii. 46; xxvi. 27; Rom. x.; 
2 Cor. iii. 14). But the object in view seems to have 
been as follows: Those who were aroused by the par- 
ables would progress and inquire, as the disciples in- 
quired; while those who were ready to harden them 
selves would be preserved from suddenly incurring 
that awful guilt which the full disclosure of the mys- 
teries of the kingdom would have entailed. 

Ver. 16. But your eyes, blessed are they.— 
Mark the peculiar emphasis of the juay dt, ete, 
Blessed are the eyes. A concrete mode of expression 
alluding to the fact that their outward vision was in 
spired and directed by their spiritual sight, in opposi 
tion to these who were destitute of spiritual vision 
Acts v. 9; Isa. lii. 7. 

Ver. 17. Many prophets and righteous men 
—The diraior are the Old Testament saints, who were 
not only blameless “as concerning the law,” but who 
like the prophets, looked and longed for a higher and 
better than this external righteousness. They only 
aspired to an ide, not a BAérew ; but even this they 
did not obtain in the same measure as the disciples 
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} Pet. i. 10, to whom also the SAérew was granted, 
2 John i. 1. 

Ver. 18. Hear ye therefore.—Not merely un- 
derstand (de Wette), but hear, with the spiritual per- 
ception accorded to you. 

Ver. 19. When any one.—The difficulty in the 
structure of this sentence arises from the putting for- 
ward of these words for the sake of emphasis. The 
word orieva is scarcely rendered by the German 
verstehen (as Meyer thinks), and the English wnder- 
stand, It implies active and personal apprehension, 
or entering into the matter. The genitive indicates 
that the “catching away” takes place almost during 
the act of hearing. 

Ver. 19. This is he which received seed by 
the way-side, or, rather, this is he who is sown 
by the way-side-—Meyer : ‘“‘ A change in the figure 
quite common among Orientals. It should have been: 
This is he in whose case the seed was sown by the 
way-side.” But there is a deeper meaning in this 
change. The loss of the seed becomes in reality the 
loss of one’s own life, just as the seed sown on good 
soil, so to speak, becomes identified with our person- 
ality. The change in the figure obviates the possible 
mistake, as if Satan could catch away and keep the 
word of God itself. 

Ver. 21. Yet hath he not root in himself.— 
In his own individuality. His faith and adherence 
had their root only in the general excitement and en- 
thusiasm around him. Accordingly, he dureth only 
for a while, is changeable, rpda0x aipos, tempore- 
rius.* He wants the perseverance of personal con- 
viction. It deserves notice that the grand defect of 
such a person is characterized as cits werd xapas 
AuuBdvev aitév. He immediately receives the word, 
as gladsome secular news are received, without ex- 
periencing its spiritual poignancy, in the moral con- 
flicts and the dcep sense of repentance which it en- 
genders.—By and by he is offended, or rather, 
immediately he taketh offence and falleth, 
oxavdadi(erat.—Not, he is offended, but persecution 
becomes to him a oxdydado, as if there were some- 
thing wrong with the word and he stumbles and 
falls at this rock of offence, Luke viii. 18, apioray- 
THL 


Ver, 22. He that heareth the word; or ra- 
ther, is a hearer to the word.—Pre-eminently a 
hearer. The expression isemphatic: of rds éaruy 
6 7rov Adyov &4kovwyv, and means more than 
che simple hearing, already noticed.t—The care of 
the [not: of this] world, 7 wépiuva Tod aidvos. 
—Not “of the pre-Messianic time.” The absence 
of ovros deserves notice. Worldliness in persons 
of a serious cast of mind has a twofold aspect— 
that of worldly cares, and that of the entangle- 
ments sf property, or of the deceitfulness of riches 
(personified), 2 Thess. ii, 10; Heb. iii. 18.—The ex- 
gression, “ deceitfulness of riches,” does not pri- 
narily apply to luxuriousness (delectatio), which 
would rather fall within the range of the other two 
classes of gospel-hearers. It refers to the deceitful- 
ness of a false confidence in this worldly ground of 
gubsistence, on the part of persons otherwise serious, 
—And he becometh unfruitful; @kapros yly- 
e7at.—He does not yield fruit; there is every ap- 
pearance of fruit—the stalk, the leaves, and the ear; 


*[ALFoRD: “ modaKkatpos eativ, not only ‘endureth for 
s while, but also ‘is the creature of circumstances,’ chang- 
Ing as they change. Both ideas are ineluded.”—P. 8.] 

+ (But the same explosion occurs in ver. 2¢ and ver. 23, 
ef two c+her classes of hearers.—P. 8.] 


Un 


| of heaven. 
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but there is no spiritual life, no full surrender to the 
word, and accordingly no fruit. 

Ver. 28. He that heareth the word, and un- 
derstandeth it, in the fullest import of both terms. 
—The circumstance, that in neither of the other three 
cases such understanding of the word had taken place, 
implies that the hearing had likewise been defective, 
In the first case, there was dulness and carnality; in 
the second, fancifulness and a combination of world- 
liness with the truth; in the third, legalism, a servile 
spirit, and the absence of entire self-surrender. But 
he that heareth aright also understandeth the word, 
and accordingly is he “ which also (s 54) beareth 
fruit.’—The different measures of fruitfulness de 
pend on differences of disposition, of gifts, and of 
capacity for receiving, promoting, and representing 
the kingdom of God. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. “The general truth lying at the basis of trss 
parable is, that the culture of the earth reflects that 
The great outstanding features of hu- 
manity—the husbandry of God, are reflected in those 
of earth—the husbandry of man.” 

2. In accordance with this view a wider bearing 
might be given to this parable by referring it to the 
sowing of God’s word generally in the worid. But 
evidently the passage applies in a special manner wv 
the foundation of the kingdom ot heaven under the 
New Testament. The sower is Christ, and the seed the 
gospel. His scattering the seed in such abundance is 
explained on the ground, (1) of the freeness and fulnesg 
of His grace in sowing (ev 7G omeipew adtov); (2) of 
the poor condition of so much of the soil. If it is ob 
jected that this would savor of fatalism, we reply,— 
(1) That the passage under consideration is a parable, 
and hence does not in every respect adequately ex- 
press the idea which it is intended to convey; (2) 
that the difference in the various kinds of spiritual 
soil is mainly the result of our own doing; (3) that 
this difficulty 1s removed by the change which the 
Lord introduces: in the explanation of the picture. 
Those who received the seed were themselves sowed. 
The four classes of hearers form at the same time a 
gradation and a contrast: (1) By the way-side: souls 
trodden down and beaten down into hard, impene- 
trable soil by the lowest and meanest kind of worldli- 
ness and corruption. In their case the word is caught 
away even during the hearing of it. (2) Rocky ground, 
covered by a thin layer of earth: souls all the more 
enthusiastic in their early ardor, the less solid and set- 
tled they are in their personal convictions,—mere 
weathercocks, turning with every change of wind; 
the word apparently springing up with marvellous 
rapidity, but, not having root, withering away in the 
hour of trial. (8) Soil which might have yielded rich 
fruit, had it not been covered with thorns: earnest 
but legal minds, promising but superficial hearers, 
whose divided heart or worldliness causes them te 
lose the reward; the word springing up—the stalk 
and blossom appearing, was the fruit wanting. (4) 
Lastly, abundant fruit, showing that the soil frona 
which it sprung is not only deep, but that weeds and 
thorns had been removed: souls whom the heari 
of the word Jeads to its practical understanding, an 
to growing self-surrender unto the Lord. 

The seed of the kingdom of heaven being thus scat- 
tered broadcast, it follows, from the character of the 
soil, that the kingdom of heaven—as outwardly visi 
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ble—cannot present the picture of a pure and un- 
mixed community of saints. . 

8. To the Jews, and to mere nominal Christians, 
this parable conveys the solemn truth that only part 
of the soil which is sown bears fruit. Of course, any- 
thing like an arithmetical calculation of the “fourth 
part ” is out of the question; still, it implies that the 
number of God’s people is small, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL, 


The kingdom of heaven under the figure of the 
sower and the seed: 1. The sower; 2. the seed; 3. 
the manner of sowing; 4. the field; 5. the harvest. 
—tThe kingdom of heaven is a sowing in hope on the 
field of the world: 1. Dangers which encompass this 
hope—bad soil, the fowls of the air, a burning sun, 
thorns; 2. certitude of this hope. Final destiny of 
the soil, its husbandry, the seed, the sowing.—The 
various classes of gospel-hearers: 1. The four class- 
es (all hearers); 2. the three classes (merely hear- 
ers): 8. the two classes (those who merely hear and 
those who receive); 4. the one class (they who truly 
hear being those who also receive).—The difference 
in the soil as accounting for the difference of result 
from the sowing: 1. The difference in the soil: a. 
Soil that is trodden down—the way-side (service of 
sin); 6 light, stony ground (superficial enthusiasm, 
outward appearances); ¢. ground from which the 
thorns have not been removed (a divided heart, legal- 
ism and worldliness); d. good ground which has un- 
dergone a threefold preparation (been turned up, been 
broken down, and from which thorns and weeds have 
been removed). 2. The difference of result: a. Scarce- 
ly has the seed been scattered when it is carried 
away by the enemy; 6. springing up too rapidly, it 
withers and passes away; ¢. the ears make their ap- 
pearance, but, alas! are empty ; d. the full ear bend- 
ing under its precious load.—Difference between mere 
appearance and reality in the kingdom of heaven: on 
the one hand, seed-corn exposed by the way-side— 
too rapid growth of the stalk, and large but empty 
ears; on the other hand, the seed taking root and 
sprouting unseen, springing slowly, growing up, and 
the full ear ripening.—How the seed becomes identi- 
fied with the soil on which it is sown; or, the his- 
tory of the word in our hearts as marking our own 
history.—Glorious character of that harvest which 
the Lord Himself desires, and with which He is 
“ satisfied.’"—There may be difference in the quanti- 
ty of the return, and yet the whole field be good soil. 
—Spiritual fruit as it is matured ever forming new 
spiritual seed.—How the kingdom of heaven is being 
completed by a continual alternation of seed-time and 
harvest.— He that hath ears to hear,” ete. ; or, the 
great importance of parables for the increase of our 
spiritual knowledge.—Let us ever seek to apprehend 
the meaning and language of the signs of which God 
makes use.—Why the Lord speaks by parables.— 
The kingdom of heaven the one great mystery which 
comprehends and sums up all other mysteries.—It 
is given us to understand the mysteries of the king- 
dom.—‘ Whosoever hath,” etc. The gifts which the 
Lord grants may be infinitely increased and extend- 
ed.—How even the external senses seem to lose their 
natural capacities where the soul is dead to spiritual 
considerations.—The process of hardening as gradu- 
ally growing into the final judgment.—“ Blessed are 
your eyes.” —Dignity and responsibility of the Chris- 
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—Jesus explaining by His Holy Spirit all the para 
bles both of creation and of life. ] 

Starke :— Quesnel: The heart of man is God’s 
own field.—Let us beware lest our heart become like 
the way-side—ever open and accessible to the world, 
and to the things of the world.—Those who harden 
themselves will wax worse and worse, 2 Tim. iii. 13 
—How is it that so many who go to the hovse of 
God, and listen to His word, remain unmoved ?—Be. 
ware of quenching the Spirit.—The great privileges of 
the New Testament Church.— Cramer: Rest assured 
that where God has His word preached, the devil will 
not be far away (where Christ builds a church, the 
devil rears a chapel),—Nothing more dangerous than 
want of stability: to-day professedly for Christ, to- 
morrow against Him !—Prepare for trials the moment 
you give yourself wholly to the Lord (the cross and 
the crown are always combined).—The word of God 
will never return void unto Him, Isa. lv. 11.—The 
word of God not a dead letter, but living seed. 

LI’isco :—The parables serve at the same time to 
reveal and to conceal spiritual truth.—In the case of 
genuine inquirers they reveal the truth to the eye of 
faith, while they conceal it from the carnal, the sen- 
sual, and the ungodly.—Explanation of the parable 
in the text: 1. Those whose minds and hearts are 
dead; 2. those who are light-minded and unstable; 
3. they who love the world, or who are undecided ; 
4, they in whom none of these obstacles prevail. 

Gerlach :—The parables are like the pillar of the 
cloud and of fire, where darkness was presented to 
the Egyptians, but light and brightness to the coven- 
ant-people, Ex. xiv. 20. They resemble the husk 
which preserves the kernel fom the indolent, and 
for the earnest and the diligent—Every gift of God 
requires personal appropriation.—Care has precisely 
the same effect on the heart as riches; clinging to 
the things of earth keeps the poor as well as the rich 
from coming to Christ—To hear, to understand, and 
to bring forth fruit ! 

Heubner :—Ilt is a matter of indifference where 
we preach; the word of God sanctifies the place.— 
Let us learn to discern a spiritual bearing and im- 
port in the things that are visible-—To be always, as 
it were, lying by the way-side will at last convert the 
heart into an open highway, trodden down by those 
who pass by.—Birds: a most apt figure of evil 
thoughts, which ever flutter around the soul of hard- 
ened sinners and catch away anything good.—Let 
every one who is engaged in scattering the seed re- 
member that an unseen enemy lieth in wait to mar 
his work ; accordingly, let us ever be on our watch, 
and warn our hearers of the danger.—God is able to 
soften even the hardest heart.—Stony ground: senti- 
mental religion (or dead orthodoxy); religion affect- 
ed and imitated for the time.—A straw-flame is soon 
burnt out.—Thorny ground: a divided heart. Lu- 
ther: These are they who serve two masters. But 
bear in mind also that the good ground does not 
yield fruit of itself. Theirs are hearts in themselves 
empty, but whom a sense of poverty has softened and 
rendered susceptible-—They bring forth fruit with 
patience (or rather, with perseverance, Luke viii. 15). 
—Blessed is he who daily sees and hears Christ in 
His word.—The patient waiting of the fathers for 
Christ should stir us up to think what cause for grat- 
itude we have who live in gospel times.—The gospel 
the power of God unto salvation to every -vaiting, 
longing soul.—How young ministers are prone to ex- 
pect too much.—The power of divine grace amidst al] 


tian in the world.—How Jesus explains His parables. | the obstacles which the world raises.—The patience 
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which both ministers and hearers require.—The | heart of man.—Opposite effects of the preaching of 
preaching of the word of God the grand test of the | the word.—The right preparation of the heart. 


2 The Second, Third, and Fourth Parables, and Interpretation of the Second Parable, Ox. XII. 24-48 


24 Another parable put he forth unto them,’ saying, The kingdom of heaven is likened 
25 unto a man which [who] sowed? good seed in his field: But while men slept, his ene 
26 my came and sowed [over]* tares‘ among the wheat, and went his way. But wher 
27 the blade was sprung up, and brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. Su 
the servants of the householder came and said unto him, Sir, didst not thon [t!:ou not] 
28 sow good seed in thy field? from whence then hath it tares?* He said unto them, An 
enemy hath done this. The servants said unto him, Wilt thou then that we go and 
29 gather them up? But he said, Nay; lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also 
30 the wheat with them. Let both grow together until the harvest: and in the time of 
harvest I will say to the reapers, Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them :n 
bundles to burn them: but gather the wheat into my barn. 
31 Another parable put he forth unto them, saying, The kingdom of heaven is like to 
32 a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, and sowed in his field: Which indeed is 
the least of all seeds: but when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs [greater 
than the herbs],’ and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in 
the branches thereof. 
33 Another parable spake he unto them; The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took, and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened. 
34 All these things spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables; and without a parable 
35 spake he not [he spake nothing]*® unto them: That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet,’ saying, I will open my mouth in parables; I will utter things 
which have been kept secret from the foundation of the world. 
36 Then Jesus [he] sent the multitude away, and went into the house: and his dis- 
37 ciples came unto him, saying, Declare unto us the parable of the tares of the field. He 
answered and said unto them,” 
38 He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man; The field is the world; the good 
seed [these, otrov] are the children of the kingdom; but the tares are the children of 
39 the wicked one; The enemy that sowed them is the devil; the harvest is the end of 
4() the world; and the reapers are the” angels. As therefore the tares are gathered and 
41 burned in the fire; so shall it be in the end of this [the] world. The Son of man 
shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom all things that 
42 offend, and them which [that] do iniquity; And shall cast them into a [the] furnace of 
43 fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. Then shall the righteous shine 
forth 4 as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. Who hath ears to hear, let him 


hear. 


1 Ver. 24.—[Tapé0nxev, He set or laid before them another parable as a spiritual riddle, challenging the close attention 
and solution of the hearers; comp. Mark iy. 84, €mé€Avev mdvTd, he solved all, viz., the parables, KE. V.: he expownded 
all things to his disciples.—P. 8.} 

® Ver. 24—B., M., X., al. orelpavrTt. [So also Lachmann and Alford, following the Vatican Codex, etc. Tischendorf 
im his edition of 1859, reads o7elpovti (seminanti, instead of gui seminavit), Perhaps he will in a new edition adopt 
the other reading, since the Cod. Sinaiticus, as published by him in 1863, reads orp avr, a provincial (Egyptian ?) spelling 
for o7elpaytt, as the same Cod. frequently has ¢ for €1, 6. g., poBiabe for poBetobe in Matt. x. 28, 31.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 25.—Cod. B., [also Cod. Sinait.J, Lachmann, Tischendorf : é  éoreipev for €omepe. [Vulg.: ewperseminavit 
Bhemish Vers.: oversowed; Lange: sdete darauf; sowed over the first seed.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 25.—[Zi (dvta (probably a Hebrew word), 4. ¢., darnel; lolium temulentum; Germ.: Lolch, Tolikorn; 
French: twroie, so called to indicate the vertigo which it causes when eaten in bread. See the Exeg. Notes. But tarea 
fs more popular, as the German Unkraut in Luther's version is better understood than Lolch or Tolikorn, Hence the 
propriety of a change in this case might be questioned. I would prefer the term bastard wheat,—P. 8.] 

§ Ver. 27.—[Conant: “The form in the Common Version: didst not thou, gives a false emphasis; for, in the Greek, 
the negative verb qualifies the verb, and not its subject.”—P. 8.] 

6 Ver. 27.--The ancient testimony is decidedly against the articlein +& (iCdvia, [Lange misplaces this note to ver 
86, where the critical authorities have the article. The Engl. Vers. is right in both cases.—P. 8.] 

1 Ver, $2.—[1n Gr.: mei(oy Tv Aaxdvwv; Lange: grésser als die (andern) Krduter (alle andern Garsengewichse) 
i ., larger than any herb,—P. S.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


8 Ver $4.—B., ©., M., [Cod. Sinait.], Lachmann, Tischendorf read 006 éy [instead of ov x]. 


9 Ver. 35.—The addition: /sazah, is false in fact and on critical grounds. 


large edition én loc., vol. i., p. 59.—P. 8.] 


pee 


[Comp. the critical note ia Tischer<orf’ 


10 Ver. 36.—O *Inaovs is an explanatory addition not found in the oldest MSS. 

11 Ver. 37.—Lit.: He answering suid; autots (to them) is omitted in the critical editions, 

12 Ver. 89.[ Angels, without the article which is omitted in the Greek: &yyeAol ciow.—P. 8,] 

18 Ver, 40._Lachmann, Tischendorf, following B., C., D., al., read simply Tov aid@vos [omitting TovTov. Alford, how 
ever, retains it against the decided weight of authorities, including Cod. Sinait.—P. 8.] 

14 Ver. 48.—[Shine forth, éx Aauovoww, which is more than Aduovat, efulgebunt (not simply: fulgebunt, se the 
Latin Vulg. translates), Lervorstrahlen, and signifies the sudden bursting forth of the inherent glory of the righteous 


Comp. Dan. xii. 8, and Meyer in loc.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL, 


Ver. 24. The kingdom of heaven is likened, 
or made like, éu01667.—<A delineation of the 
trials to which the kingdom of heaven was exposed 
from its first introduction into the world, and un- 
avoidable connection with it. Hence the sower, who 
is the chief figure in the parable, cannot prevent the 
enemy from sowing tares among the wheat. The 
same expression is also used, ch. xviii. 23. The rep- 
resentation of the kingdom of heaven by “a certain 
man” recurs again in ver. 45, and in xx. 1. It is an 
entire mistake to interpret the passage as implying 
that the kingdom of heaven was “at the time not yet 
founded.” 

Ver. 25. While men slept ;—.¢., at night, when 
evil-disposed persons would try to injure the property 
of their neighbors. Hence, the application of this 
clause to the negligence of Christian teachers, who 
were appointed to watch and guard the field (Chry- 
sostom, Augustine), is incorrect.* Still less does it 
refer to the sleep of sin (Calovius). Noris it, on the 
other hand, merely a rhetorical figure (Meyer). It 
alludes to the weakness of men, through which the 
enemy succeeds in mixing up errors with saving truth, 
without this being perceived. Or perhaps it may de- 
note, that professors of religion too frequently seek 
exclusively their personal comfort, without seriously 
reflecting upon, or being zealous for, the truth of the 
doctrines propounded. 

Ver. 25. Tares [lit.: darnel].—The weed grow- 
‘ng among wheat, (.¢dviov, lolium temulentum, 
tarnel, The only species of grass which in Eastern 
countries springs up wild among oats or wheat (Virg. : 
“infelix lolium,” Georg. i. 154). At the first it looks 
like wheat, but its fruit is black, not yellow, and its 
effects are intoxicating and otherwise detrimental. 
If allowed to grow till the harvest, it is extremely 
difficult to separate it from the wheat; and, accord- 
ingly, it happens not unfrequently that it becomes 
mixed up with the flour. The Taimudists regarded 
it as a degenerate wheat. © Sce the Art. in the En- 
cycls. [St. Jerome, who resided long in Palestine, 
speaks 7 loc. of the striking similitude between ¢7i- 
ticum and zizania, wheat, aud bastard wheat. Dr. 
Hackett (Illustrations of Scripture, p. 180) collected 
some specimens of this deceitful weed, and found, on 
showing them to friends, that they invariably mistook 
them for some species of grain, such as wheat or bar- 


* [It should be observed that the Saviour says: “while 
men slept,” not: “while the men (belonging to the owner 
of the field), ur the servants slept;” and that, in the exposi- 
tion of the parable, He brings no charge of negligence against 
hem, although there is, alas | always more or less of it in all 
ages and branches of the church, Trxnon: “The phrase is 
equivalent to ‘at night, and must not be further urged (Job 
xxxiii. 15; Mark iv. 27). This enemy seized his opportuni- 
ty, when all eyes were closed in sleep, and wrought the se- 
eret mischief upon which he was intent, and baying wrought 
it uadetected, withdrew.” So also Alford.—P. 8.] 


ley. Hence the rabbinical name, bastard (i. ¢., bas 
tard wheat).—P. 8. 

[The sowing of tares among wheat is a kind of 
injury frequently practised to this day in the East, 
from malice andrevenge. Roberts (Biblical Illustra 
tions, p. 541, as quoted by Trench) relates of India 
“ See that lurking villain watching for the time when 
his neighbor shall plough his field; he carefully 
marks the period when the work has been finishea 
and ,goes in the night following, and casts i what 
the natives call pandinellu, 2. ¢., pig-paddy; this, be 
ing of rapid growth, springs up before the good seed, 
and scatters itself before the other can be reaped, so 
that the poor owner of the field will be for years be- 
fore he can get rid of the troublesome weed.” Trench 
(Notes on. the Parables, p. 83, 9th Lond. ed.) re 
lates a similar trick of malice from Ireland, where he 
knew an outgoing tenant, who, in spite of his ejection, 
sowed wild oats in the fields of the proprietor, which 
ripened and seeded themselves before the crops, s¢ 
that it became next to impossible to get rid of them. 
Dr. Alford, too, im loc., 4th ed., mentions that a field be- 
longing to him in Leicestershire, England, was malici- 
ously sown with charlock, and that heavy damages 
were obtained by the tenant against the offender. 
—P.S8. 

ren went his way.—The devil or his emis- 
saries sow the seed and go their way ; those who af- 
terward hold the errors which they have sown, enter- 
tertaining them rather in consequence of their natura. 
darkness and folly than of set hostile purpose. 
[Trench: ‘The mischief done, the enemy ‘went hia 
way, and thus the work did not evidently and at 
once appear to be his. How often in the Church the 
beginnings of evil have been scarcely discernible; 
how often has that which bore the worst fruit in 
the end, appeared at first like a higher form of 
good! ”—P. S.] 

Ver. 26. Then appeared the tares also;— 
2. €. it became then possible to distinguish them, 
The most fascinating error is seen in its true charac. 
ter whenever its poisonous fruit appears. 

Ver. 29. Lest ye root up also the wheat.— 
Gerlach: “ Our Lord allows both to grow together, 
not because His servants might be apt to mistake the 
tares for the wheat,—which would scarcely be the 
case if they knew anything of the matter, and which, 
at all events, would not apply to the reapers (ver. 
80),—but because, however different the plants in 
themselves, their roots are so closely intertwined in 
the earth.” This remark is very important; but 
some other elements must also be taken into account, 
such as the excitement and haste of these servants— 
they are not angels, as the reapers spoken of in ver, 
30; and, lastly, that the difference between wheat 
and tares is not so distinct as at the time of the har 
vest.—The same commentator refers this verse ex 
clusively to excesses of ecclesiastical discipline, for 
the purpose of excluding all unbelievers and h 
crites, and constituting a perfectly pure Church. He 
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denies all allusion to the punishment of death for 
aeresy, since the Lord spoke of the Church, and not 
of the secular power. But the Church here alluded 
to-is the Church im the world, and tainted more or 
less with secularism. 

Ver. 30. In the time of the harvest, év caip, 
etc.—At the right and proper time, and hence in the 
time of the harvest. 

Ver. 31. A grain of mustard-seed.—The mus- 
tard-plant, 7d of ya 71 (sinapis orientalis, in Chaldee 
dan) »—a shrub bearing pods, which grows wild,* 
but in Eastern countries and in the south of Europe 
is cultivated for its seed. Three kinds of mustard 
were known, the black and the white being most in 
repute. The Jews grew mustard in their gardens, 
Its round seed-corns (4—6 in a pod) were proverbial- 
ly characterized by them as the smallest thing (Bux- 
torf, Lex. Talm. 822); “which, indeed, holds true 
so far as the various kinds of seed-corn used in Jew- 
ish husbandry are concerned, though scientific botany 
knows still smaller seeds” (Winer). In hot climes 
the mustard-plant sometimes springs up to the di- 
mensions of a small tree. Meyer and Royle refer the 
expression to the mustard-tree called Salvadora Per- 
sica. (Comp. Winer, and Ewald, Jahrbiicher for 
1849, p. 32.) But this view is manifestly inapt, as 
it would destroy not only the popular character, but, 
also the point of the parable: We cannot believe 
that the Lord would introduce a tree growing in Per- 
sia into a picture drawn from common life in Judea.+ 
Besides, nobody would deem it strange that a tree 
should grow up to its proper dimensions ; but that the 
small shrub which had sprung from the least of all 
seeds should spread into a tree, and that the birds of 
the air should seek a lodgment in its branches, might 
well form ground of surprise, and serve as the basis 
of this parable. Heubner: Think of the mustard- 
seed of Eastern countries, not that of Europe, 
which grows to the height of from nine to fifteen 

ards. 
; Which a man [handling it] took; AaB év.— 
Meyer: “ Circumstantiality and pictorialness of de- 
tail.” In our opinion, it alludes to the fact, that a 
man was obliged cautiously and carefully to take up 
the seed, lest he should lose hold of it. So small as 
scarcely to admit of being handled. 

Ver. 82. Lodge in the branches thereof.— 
Not merely, nestle or seek shelter, but lodge and re- 
main, katacKknvovy. 

Ver. 38. Unto leaven; (i u7.—Referring to 
the unperceived power and efficacy of the gospel, 
pervading, transforming, and renewing the mind, 
heart, and life. Starke: “The term /eaven is used 
in other passages (xvi. 11; 1 Cor. v. 6, 7) in the 
sense of evil. Accordingly, some commentators un- 
derstand it as also referring in this parable to the 
corruptions which have crept into the Church, and 
nltimately perverted it; and the woman as alluding 
to the Papacy and the Romish clergy (Rev. ii. 20; 
xvii. 1), who, with their leaven of false doctrine, have 
leavened the three estates of Christendom (the three 
measures of meal). However, the gospel may also, 
in many respects, be likened unto leaven; as, for ex- 


* [And toa very considerable size, in the fertile soil of 
Palestine, as high as the horses’ heads.—P. 8. 

+ [Isut the Salvadora Persica was also found by Irby and 
Manglos on or near the peninsula of the Dead Sea, Sce 
Royle in Journal of Sacred Lit., 1849, p. 271, and Robinson, 
Dict. sub civam:. But if the mustard-tree had been intend- 


3a, it would hardly haye been nurobered among the herbs, - 


dxava, ver. 32, which grow in the garden.—P. 8.] 


ample, with reference to its pervading influence (Heb. 
iv. 12), to its rapid spread (Luke xii. 49), to its ren- 
dering the bread palatable and wholesome, ete. Ac 
cording to Macarius, the parable before us alludes te 
both these elements” (the leaven of original sin, and 
its counter-agent, the leaven of grace and salvation).— 
Rieger (Betracht. iiber d. N. T. i.) better : “In other 
passages of Scripture the term /eaven is used as a 
figure of insidious and fatal corruption, finding its way 
into the Church. But manifestly this cannot be the 
case in the present instance. The passage does not 
read; The kingdom of heaven is like unto three 
measures of meal, with which leaven became mixed 
up; but, The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven 
—showing that the leaven, which in itself is not nox- 
ious and evil, but, on the contrary, highly useful and 
wholesome, serves here as a figure of the secret but 
all-pervading and subduing power of the gospel. In 
point of fact, the same idea recurs in Heb. iv. “ 
where we read of the word being mixed with faith u 
them that hear it.” To these remarks we add: 1. 
It were contrary to the rules of hermeneutics to treat 
an allegorical figure like a dogmatic statement. Thue 
in different passages the lion is used as a figure of 
Satan, but also of Christ; the serpent as a figure of 
the enemy, but also of the wisdom needful to the 
Apostles; birds as a figure of believing trustfulness. 
but also of the devil catching away the word. 2. All 
the parables in this section bear upon the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven. Hence, if Starke’s 
supposition were correct, the parable under consid- 
eration would be quite out of its place in this con- 
text, 3. It is impossible to conceive that the king- 
dom of heaven could be leavened by evil as by a 
power stronger than itself, and thus be hopeless- 
ly destroyed. 4, Leaven may indeed be employed as 
a figure of sin and evil in the sense of being stronger 
than individual Christians, when left in their own 
strength to combat with error, etc. (xvi. 6; 1 Cor. 
v. 6, 7), but not in that of being more powerful than 
the kingdom of heaven, 5. Leaven as such is no- 
where in the Bible a figure of evil, but a neutral fig- 
ure of an all-pervading, contagious power. Mark 
also Lev. xxiii. 17: “They shall be baken with 
leaven ; they are the first-fruits unto the Lord.” 
Three measures.—> a7 0v, AXD, a hollow 


measure used for dry substances; according to Jose- 
phus, equal to 14 Roman measures. The expression, 
three measures, is not accidental, but intended to 
denote the large quantity which the leaven has to 
pervade. Tree is the symbolical number for spirit- 
ual things. The Spirit of Christ pervades and trans- 
forms our spirits in an unseen and spiritual manner, 
“The Fathers interpreted the number three allegori- 
cally.” Theod. of Mopsuest. referred it to the Jews, 
the Samaritans, and the Greeks.* This, however, is, 
strictly speaking, not an allegorical interpretation ; 
comp. Acts i. 8. Olshausen approves of a reference 
of the number three to the sanctification of the three 
powers of human nature [body, soul, and spirit] by 
the gospel. Similarly it might be applied to the 
three grand forms in our Christian world—individ- 
uals (catechumens), Church and State, and the physi- 
cal Cosmos. The main point, however, is to remem- 
ber that the whole domain of mind, heart, and life, 
in all their bearings, is to be pervaded and transform- 
ed by the Spirit of God. 

Ver. 84. He spake nothing (ov d¢v) unto 
them ;—. ¢., to the people concerning the kingdom 


* Augustin, and quite recently Stier, refer it to the 
three sons of Noah.—P. 8.] 
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of heaven, especially at that particular period. Hence 
also the use of the imperfect. Meyer. 

Ver. 35. By the prophet.—A free quotation 
of Ps, Ixxviii. 2. Meyer reminds us that in 2 Chron. 
xxix. 30 Asaph is designated a “seer,” or prophet. 

Ver. 38. The good seed are the children of 
the kingdom; but the tares are the children 
of the wicked one.—Fritzsche: fruges ex semine 
enate. As in the explanation of the first parable, so 
here also the seed is identified with the souls in which 
it was sown. Our life becomes identified with the 
spiritual seed, and principles assume, so to speak, a 
bodily shape in individuals. Such a concrete mode 
of presenting this truth is all the more suitable in this 
place, since our Lord is further developing and ap- 
plying this parable.—The children of the wicked (lit- 
erally here the tares) are sown by the wicked—of 
course, in a moral sense, not according to the sub- 
stance of their human nature, just as the sons of the 
kingdom are specifically “the seed ” sown by the Sa- 
viour in the moral and religious sense. These men 
have become what they are by the principles which 
they have embraced. This appears from the expres- 
sion in ver. 41: “They shall gather out of His king- 
dom tavta T& oxavdadra Kal Tovs Tot- 
ovyvtas Thy avoutav.’ Thescandala are offen- 
ces in respect of doctrine, heresies, and seductive 
principles; the anomists are those who represent or 
embrace these principles (among whom Christ also 
included the representatives of Jewish traditionalism). 

Ver. 40. At the end of the world, or rather, 
of this Hion.—2 Esra vii. 43: Dies judicii erit finis 
temporis hujus et initium temporis future immortali- 
tatis, in quo transivit corruptela. 

Ver. 41. Out of His kingdom,—clearly show- 
ing that the cuy7 éAeta must be regarded as an 
interval of time, and hence indicating that there is a 
period intervening between the reappearing of Christ 
and the first resurrection connected with it, and the 
last resurrection, or that transformation of the pres- 
ent Aion, which marks the close of the final judg- 
ment; Rey. xx., compared with 1 Cor. xv. 23. Mey- 
er: “The separation of which the Lord speaks, is 
that of the good and the evil (individuals), and only 
thereby a separation of good and evil (things).” But 
n the text the cxadvd5aada are mentioned before 
the rotodvtes, who are here identified with these 

«dydcAa. Similarly also the righteous are identified 
vith that heavenly brightness which now shines forth 
in them. 

Ver. 42. A furnace of fire.—Not Sheol, or 
Hades, but Gehenna, or Hell, Rev. xx. 15 ; Matt. xxv. 
41; the place of punishment and Aon of those who 
are subject to the second death. . [Trencu: Fearful 
words indeed! and the image, if it be an image, bor- 
rowed from the most dreadful and painful form of 
death in use among men. David, alas! made the 
children of Ammon taste the dreadfulness of it. It 
was in use among the Chaldeans, Jer. xxix. 22 ; Dan. 
iii. 6. Antiochus resorted to it in the time of the 
Maccabees, 2 Mace. vii.; 1 Cor. xiii. 8. In modern 
times, Chardin makes mention of penal furnaces in 
Persia.—P. S.] 

Ver. 43, Then shall the righteous shine forth, 
&xkAduWouvotv.—Then the brightness of their 
0éo shall visibly break forth ; Dan. xii. 3; Rom. viii. ; 
and other passages. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Tue PARABLE OF THE TaRES among the wheat. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


—The basis of this parable is the natural tendenc; 
of the ground to produce noxious weeds, thorns, an¢ 
briers, or to degenerate. Hence the parable is in- 
tended to represent the obstacles with which the 
kingdom of heaven meets, and which it has to over: 
come. As in the natural earth tares and weeds rap 
idly spread, till they threaten to destroy the precious 
grain, so the seed of natural corruption in the heurt 
and life threatens to choke that of the kingdom of 
heaven. The parable embodies three leading ideas 
In opposition to the heavenly sower we see His ad 
versary similarly employed ; by the side of the good 
seed which Christ scatters we have that of the tareg 
and the weeds of the devil ; while the noxious plants, 
as they spring up, threaten to choke or to spoil the 
precious fruit. In other words, the kingdom of God 
is opposed by another kingdom—that of conscious 
malice, of which Satan, the adversary of Christ, is 
the head. His seed are the cxavdada, or spiritually 
seductive principles, here represented by the tares, 
which look like the wheat, just as heresies resemble 
the truth. This seed he scatters at night; 2. e., the 
enterprise, dictated by the malice of the enemy, suc- 
ceeds through the weakness and folly of man. Pro- 
tected by the darkness of night, the noxious weed, 
scattered all through the wheat, springs up, and, re- 
sembling the good fruit, grows up luxuriantly, till it 
threatens to choke the wheat, or to spoil it by for- 
eign and dangerous admixture. In passing, we have 
already hinted that the picture of men sleeping may 
refer to the contrast between the religious comforts 
and enjoyments indulged in by the Church, and the 
watchfulness of schools on behalf of purity of doctrine. 
2. Movement on the part of the servants.—This 
constitutes the second great feature of the parable. 
Their proposals arose partly from indignation against 
the enemy, partly from an impatient zeal for outward 
appearance of purity—from pride in the field, and 
partly from apprehension for the good seed. They 
were desirous of removing the tares. The Lord pro- 
hibited it, lest they should also root up the wheat. 
These considerations have been matter of the utmost 
importance in the history of the Church of Christ, 
It is well known that Novatianism on the one hand, 
and the papal hierarchy on the other, have address- 
ed themselves to this wovk of uprooting, despite the 
prohibition of the Lord, and that the Romish Chureh 
has at last ended by condemning to the fiames only 
the best wheat. But from this passage we learn tha 
according to the ordinance of the Lord, the Old Tes- 
tament punishment denounced upon talze prophets 
and blasphemers does not apply to tle New econo- 
my.* It is contrary to the mind and will of Christ 
to pronounce a ban, in the sense of fienouncing final 
judgment upon men, by way of removing them and 
their errors from the Church. This toleration must 
not, however, be regarded as implying that evil 
and sin are to escape all punishment in the Church: 
it only implies that we are to remember and strictly 
to observe the distinction between the sowing and 
the reaping time. ut within the limits here indi- 


* [The medieval divines who defended the capital pun- 
ishment of heretics, found a loophole in the words: dest ye 
root up also the wheat with them; from which they inferred 
that the prohibition was binding only conditionally. But 
unfortunately for this inference, the Saviour continues: Let 
both grow together until the harvest, and makes no excep- 
tions at all. On the other hand, however, this passage must 
not be abused and misunderstood so as to sanction the Eras 
tian latitudinarianism and to undermine discipline which is 
elsewhere solemnly enjoined by Christ and the apostles, ané 
is indispensable for the spiritual prosperity of the Chureh.- 
P. 8.) 
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eated, it is our duty to correct all current mistakes, 
James v. 19; to refute every error and heresy, 1 Tim. 
iv. 1-6; and either to remove from the Church anti- 
christian doctrine and: practical offences, with all who 
are chargeable therewith, or else to induce such per- 
‘sons to leave the Church by refusing to own and ac- 
knowledge them, Matt. xviii. 15; 1 Cor. v.; 2 John 
ver. 10. 

But all these arrangements are only intended by 
way of discipline during the course of the develop- 
ment of the New Testament economy—in hope, not 
“3 a punitive economy of judgment. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that they bear no reference what- 
ae to the civil administration of justice (Rom. xiii. 
4). 

[Dr. Lange might also have referred to the famous 
Donatist controversy in the African Church during 
the fourth and fifth centuries, whose chief exegetical 
battle-ground was this parable of the tares. The 
Catholics, represented by St. Augustine, claimed the 
whole parable, and especially the warning in vers. 
29 and 30, against the disciplinarian rigorism and ec- 
elesiastical purism of the Donatists ; while the Donat- 
ists tried to escape the force of the parable by insist- 
ing that the jield here spoken of is not the Church 
but the world, ver. 38. The parable, they said, has 
no bearing on our controversy, which is not whether 
ungodly men should be endured in the world (which 
we all allow), but whether they should be tolerated 
in the Church (which we deny). The Catholics re- 
plied that the mixture of good and bad men in the 
world is beyond dispute and known to all; that the 
Saviour speaks here of the kingdom of heaven, or the 
Church which is catholic and intended to spread over 
the whole world. Trench speaks at length on this 
important disciplinarian controversy in his Votes, p. 
84 sqq., and defends throughout the Augustinian view 
(as does Wordsworth) ; but there was an element of 
truth in the puritanic zeal of the Donatists and kind- 
red sects in their protest against a latitudinarian, 
secularized state-churchism. Comp. the forthcom- 
ing second volume of my History of Ancient Chris 
tiantty, ch. vi. $$ 69-71.—P. S.] . 

8. Until the harvest.—A final and complete sep- 
aration shall certainly be made. But it requires the 
heavenly clearness, purity, calmness, and decidedness 
of angels properly to accomplish this process. — 
“Then shall the righteous shine forth.” This shining 
forth is brought about by the deliverance of the 
Shurch from the burden of its former connection 
with evil, by its complete redemption (Luke xxi. 28), 
and by the change and entire transformation now 
taking place in everything around,—thus combining 
at the same time inward blessedness with outward, 
glorious manifestation of spiritual life, in all its ful- 
ness and perfectness. 

4, The enemy that sowed them is the devil_—tThis 
passage has rightly been adduced as one of the strong- 
est proofs that Christ propounded the doctrine con- 
cerning the devil as of His own revelation, and not 
from accommodation to popular prejudices. For, (1) 
Our Lord speaks of the devil not in the parable, but 
in His explanation of its figurative meaning, which, 
of course, must be taken in its literal and proper 
sense ; (2) He speaks of him not in presence of the 
people, but within the circle of His intimate disci- 
ples, (8) He refers to the devil as the personal 
founder and centre of the kingdom of darkness, and 
as opposed to the person of the Son of Man, the cen- 
we and founder of the kingdom of light. Other pas- 
sages show that, on many occasions, Jesus of His 


own accord bore witness to this doctrine (comp. Matt, 
iv.; John viii. 44, etc.). 

[Trencu, Votes, p. 89: “ We behold Satan here 
not as he works beyond the limits of the Church, de 
ceiving the world, but in his far deeper skill and 
malignity, as he at once mimics and counterworks the 
work of Christ : in the words of Chrysostom: ‘ afte 
the prophets, the false prophets; after the Apostles, 
the false apostles; after Christ, Antichrist.’ Msi 
worthy of notice is the plainness with which the dae. 
trine concerning Satan and his agency, his active 
hostility to the blessedness of man, of which there i: 
so little in the Old Testament, comes out in the New: 
as in the last parable, and again in this. As the 
lights become brighter, the shadows become deeper 
not till the mighty power of good had been revealed, 
were we suffered to know how mighty was the powe 
of evil; and even here it is in each case only to the 
innermost circles of discipies that the explanation 
concerning Satan is given.” BrneEeL (Gnom. on 
Eph. vi. 12) makes a similar remark : “ Quo apertius 
quisque Scripture liber de economia et gloria Christi 
agit, eo apertius rursum de regno contrario tenebra- 
rum.”"—P. 8. 

5. The furnace of fire, into which the wicked aro 
to be cast at the manifestation of the new Alon, is 
probably intended as a counterpart to the fiery fur 
nace to which, during the best period of the old Alou, 
the faithful had so often been consigned (Dan iii-). 
If from the one furnace a hymn of praise and thank j- 
giving rose to heaven, from the other resounds ‘me 
wailing of anguish and pain, and the gnashixg of 
teeth in rage and malice; comp. Rev. ix. 2. he 
fiery torments which the righteous underwen’ a/ford- 
ed a view of heaven as in and among men ; those 
which the wicked endure bring out the inwo.d_ hell 
existing in the bosom of humanity. Simbarly the 
“ outer darkness,” where there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth (viii. 12, etc.), forms an antithesis 
to the sacred darkness in which Jehovah dwelleth, 
Ex, xx. 21, amidst the praises of Israel, Ps. xxii. 3; 
and to the darkness of trials and sorrows which the 
Lord lightens up, Isa lviii. 10. All these contrasts 
point to the fact, that it is the wicked who make hell 
what it is. The autos da fé of the Middle Ages were 
only a horrible caricature and anticipation of that 
fiery judgment. 

6. Then the righteous shall shine forth as the sun. 
With the separation at the judgment, the Christian 
life, subjectively and objectively considered, appears 
in its full heavenly glory. [Trencu: “As fire was 
the element of the dark and cruel kingdom of hell, 
so is light of the pure heavenly kingdom. Then, 
when the dark, hindering element has been removed, 
shall this element of light, which was before strug- 
gling with and obstructed by it, come forth in its ful. 
brightness. Col. iii. 4; Rom. viii. 18; Prov. xxv. 4, 
5. A glory shall be revealed in the saints: not mere- 
ly brought fo them and added from without; but 
rather a glory which they before hail, but which did 
not before evidently appear, shall burst forth and 
show itself openly, as once in the days of His flesh, 
at the moment of transfiguration, did the hidden 
glory of our Lord. That shall be the day of ‘the man 
ifestation of the sons of God.’”—P. S.] 

7, Tum Grain or Mustarp-srep.—The first twe 
parables were intended (just as Mark iv. 26-29) te 
delineate the succession of events in the development 
of the kingdom of heaven; that of the grain uf mus 
tard-seed bears reference principally to its. extension 
in space, not in time, while at the same time it de 
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picts the conquering power of the gospel. At first 
it seems as if the hostile principle had now wholly dis- 
appeared. The grain of mustard-seed—so small and 
despised in the outward appearance of Him who bore 
the form of a servant, or rather, in that of His disci- 
ples—shoots up, and the smallest of seeds grows into 
a high bush, so as even to resemble a tree. But in 
consequence of this very growth, the birds of the air 
mistake the bush for a tree, and seek to make a lodg- 
ment in its branches. This was verified in the ecclesi- 
astical establishment which Constantine founded, in 
the medieval Church, and indeec applies to the visi- 
ble Church generally. Not only sweet songsters, but 
even birds of prey, seek to build their nests on this 
heavenly tree. 

[Atrorp: “This parable, like most others re- 
specting the kingdom of God, has a double reference 
—general and individual. (1) In the general sense, 
the insignificant beginnings of the kingdom are set 
forth: the little babe cast in the manger at Bethle- 
hem; the Man of sorrows with no place to lay His 
head ; the crucified One; or again the hundred and 
twenty names who were the seed of the Church after 
the Lord had ascended ; then we have the Kingdom 
of God waxing onward and spreading its branches 
here and there, and different nations coming into it. 
‘He must increase,’ said the great Forerunner. We 
must beware, however, of imagining that the outward 
Church-form is this kingdom. It has rather reversed 
the parable, and is the worldly power waxed to a 
great tree, and the Churches taking refuge under the 
shadow of it. It may be, where not corrupted by 
error and superstition, subservient to the growth of 
the heavenly plant: but is not itself that plant. It 
is at best no more than (to change the figure) the 
scaffolding to aid the building, not the building itself. 
(2) The individual application of the parable points 
to the small beginnings of divine grace; a word, a 
thought, a passing sentence, may prove to be the lit- 
tle seed which eventually fills and shadows the whole 
heart and being, and calls ‘all thoughts, all passions, 
all delights,’ to come and shelter under it.”—P. 8.] 

8. Tue Leaven.—Heubner : “ If the former para- 
ble presents the eatensive power of Christianity, this 
exhibits its ¢ntensive, dynamic force.” See also the 
list furnished by that author (p. 199) of works on 
the effects of Christianity, and the works of writers 
on Apologetics, Missions, etc. The woman is an apt 
figure of the Church.* Leaven, a substance kindred 
and yet quite opposed to meal,—having the power 
of transforming and preserving it, and of converting 
it into bread, thus representing the divine in its rela- 
tion to, and influence upon, our natural life. One of 
the main points in the parable is the “ hiding,” or 
the mixing of the leaven in the three measuxes of 
meal. This refers to the great visible Church,} in 
which the living gospel seems, as it were, hidden and 
lost. It appears as if the gospel were engulfed in the 


* [So already Sr. Amprose (Zepos, in Luc. vii). TRenon 
Notes, p. 115) remarks: “In and through the Church the 
pirit’s woik proceeds: only as the Spirit dwells in the 
Church (Rey, xxii. 17) is that able to mingle a nobler element 
in the mass of humanity, in the world.” ..‘*The woman 

took the leaven from elsewhere to mingle it with the lump: 
and even such is the gospel, a kingdom not of this world, 
not the unfolding of any powers which already existed 
therein, a kingdom not rising, as the secular kingdoms, ‘out 
pf the earth’ (Dan. vii. 17), but a new power brought into 
the world from a)ove ; not a philosophy, but a Revelation.” 
~P. 8. 

t fivnge calls it Weltkirche, by which be does not mean 
eith2r the church secularized nor the yarious established or 
stal pers but the large body of nominal Christendom. 


world; but under the regenerating power of Chris 
tianity it will at last be seen that the whole world 
shall be included in the Church. Here, then, 
the transformation of human nature, of society, of 
institutions, of customs, in short, of the whole Cosmoa 
—or the gradual “ regeneration ” (Matt. xix. 28)— 
forms the principal point in view.* But this Chris- 
tianization of the whole world is not incompatibie 
with the development of Antichrist in the world, nor 
with the unbelief and the hardening of individual sin- 
ners. Nay, this very dedication of life as a whole, in 
consequence of which the Church will at last possess 
and claim everything, only becomes a judgment, un- 
less it be made ours by personal regeneration, just as 
unbelief transforms ‘the most glorious tfuths into 
the most awful and the most dangerous errors, 2 
Thess. ii. 

[Atrorp: “The two parables are intimately re- 
lated. That was of the inherent, self-developing power 
of the kingdom of heaven as a seed containing in it- 
self the principle of expansion ; é/is, of the power 
which it possesses of penetrating and assimilating a 
foreign mass, till all be taken up into it. And the 
comparison is not only to the power but to the effect 
of leaven also, which has its good as well as its bad 
side, and for that good is used: viz., to make whole- 
some and fit for use that which would otherwise be 
heavy and insalubrious. Another striking point of 
comparison is in the fact that leaven, as used ordi- 
narily, is a piece of the leavened loaf put amongst the 
new dough—(7d (uuwOey &rak Ciun ylvetat TH AoiTH 
add. Chrys. Hom. xlvi. p. 484 a)—just as the 
kingdom of heaven is the renewal of humanity by the 
righteous Man Christ Jesus.—The parable, like the 
last, has its general and its individual application ; 
(1) In the penetrating of the whole mass of humanity, 
by degrees, by the influence of the Spirit of God, so 
strikingly witnessed in the earlier ages by the drop- 
ping of heathen customs and worship ;—in modera 
times more gradually and secretly advancing, but 
still to be plainly seen in the various abandonments 
of criminal and unholy practices (as e. g. in our own 
time of slavery and duelling, and the increasing ab- 
horrence of war among Christian men), and without 
doubt in the end to be signally and universally mani- 
fested. But this effect again is not to be traced in 
the establishment or history of so-called Churches, 
but in the hidden advancement, without observation, 
of that deep leavening power which works irrespect- 
ive of human forms and systems. (2) In the trans- 
forming power of the ‘new leaven’ on the whole be- 
ing of individuals. ‘In fact the Parable does noth- 
ing less than set forth to us the mystery of regenera- 
tion, both in its first act, which can be but once, ag 
the leaven is but once hidden; and also in the con- 
sequent (subsequent ?) renewal by the Holy Spirit, 
which, as the ulterior working of the leaven, is con- 
tinual and progressive.’ (Trench, p. 97.) Some have 
contended for this as the sole application of the par- 
able ; but not, I think, rightly—aAs to whether the 
yur has any especial meaning (though I am more 


* (Dr. Trenou (p. 16) aptly illustrates this feature of the 
parable from the early history of Christianity, whosé worke 
ing below the surface of society was long hidden from the 
view of the heathen writers and yet went on with irresisti- 
ble force until the whole Roman world was leavened by it, 
And yet the external conversion of the empire was only a 
part of the work. Besides this, there was the eradication of 
innumerable heathen opinions, practices, and customs which 
had entwined their fibres round the very heart of society 
This work was never thoroughly accomplished till the 
whole structure of Roman society went to pieces, and the 
new Teutonic civilization was erected ‘in its ruins.--PR. 8.4 


CHAP. XTII. 24-43, 
ee ce ee ee 


and more convinced that such considerations are not 
always to be passed by as nugatory), it will hardly be 
of much consequence here to inquire, seeing that 
yuvaires citomo.ol would be everywhere a matter of 
course.” —P, §. 

9. That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophet (not as a verbal, but as a typical prophe- 
2y).—Asaph was a seer, and the Psalm here quoted 
was prophetic, tracing in a series of historical pic- 
tures the disobedience and the hardening of Israel, 
the divine judgments, and the subsequent compassion 
and mercy of God. This prophecy was fulfilled in 
the parables of Christ, so far as concerned both their 
form and their matter. In reference to their form, 
Christ unfolded in them all the mysteries of the king- 
dom of God; in reference to their matter, the first 
parables bear chiefly on the hardening of the people, 
while the subsequent parables exhibit His infinite 
and glorious compassion 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


A. Tue ParaBLe oF THE Tarss, Matt. xiii. 24— 
30, and interpretation of the same in vers. 36-43.— 
The tares among the wheat in the field of Christ: 1. 
What is their character? (outwardly they resemble 
the wheat, but in reality they are quite different and 
opposed.) 2. How did they come among the wheat ? 
(through the malice of the devil and the weakness of 
man.) 3. What are the dangers accruing from their 
presence? (they injure the wheat by robbing it of its 
beauty and strength; and, indirectly, through the 
imprudent zeal of the servants, they even endanger 
its existence.) 4. Still they are made to subserve a 
good purpose (teaching us to watch, to discern, to 
live, and to spare life, and to wait in humility and pa- 
tience). 5. They assuredly shall be separated in the 
day of harvest (judged by their own fruit, by the sen- 
tence of Christ, by the angels of heaven, by fire).— 
And he went his way (cowardice, malice, calculation), 
—How the seed of the evil one frequently assumes the 
appearance of human nature, and even of the divine 
life—Mark ! it is not the wheat among the tares, but 
the tares among the wheat (in answer to the charges 
of ancient and modern Novatianism against the 
Church).—An enemy hath done this.—Jmpatience of 
the servants in the kingdom of God: 1. Its higher and 
nobler motives; 2. marks of its carnal and sinful 
origin.—Spurious zeal (fanaticism) the worst enemy 
we have to meet in the Church.—Satan accomplishes 
more by calling forth false zeal in the disciples than 
even by Sowing tares.—Has the Church of Christ 
always obeyed this injunction of the Master ?—Let 
both grow together: 1. Absolutely and uncondition- 
ally; yet, 2. within how narrow limits!—How the 
tares and the wheat mutually protect each other till 
the time of harvest.—How the godly and the ungod- 
ly serve and assist each other in the kingdom of God. 
—Freedom of religion must be connected with reli- 
gion of freedom.—A proper religious toleration, at 
the same time a proper discipline, in the spirit 
of the gospel.—Let us seek to. distinguish the 
visible and the invisible Church, but not to separate 
them upon earth.—The whole world is the field of 
Shrist.—As the seed in our hearts, so are we.—Final 
judgment upon the offences in the kingdom of God, 
and the glorious manifestation of the Church of 
Carist. 

Starke :—Osiander : God spares the wicked for 
the sake of the godly who live among them.— Chry- 
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sostomus: Hortem diabolum facit nostra negligentia 
non illius potentia.—When the watchmen sleep, the 
devil is awake, Acts xx. 29, 80; Nova Bibl. Tub 
Quesnel: Let faithful ministers be careful to poin 
out the tares.— Cramer : The devil is the cause of ax. 
the evil in the world, John viii. 44.—It is not every 
kind of zeal for the glory of God which deserves com: 
mendation.—Zeisius : The good seed must not be 
neglected on account of the tares: one sincere and 
earnest Christian is worth far more in the sight of 
God than a thousand hypocrites and sinners.— It is 
impossible to transform the tares into wheat; but 
the grace of God may, through the earnest zeal of 
the disciples, convert the ungodly into humble fol- 
lowers of Jesus.—The ungodly despise Christians, but 
they are indebted to them for preservation and im. 
munity from judgments, Gen. xviii, 26.—Canstein : 
If we would understand the mysteries of the kmgdom 
of God, let us in retirement seek enlightenment frora 
the Lord.—The Church is the husbandry of God. 

Heubner :—The enemy goeth his way.—How the 
evil one succeeds in craftily concealing his presence! 
—Along with the spread and extension of good, evil 
also increaseth.—TZhe will of the Master is, Nay !— 
The long-suffering and patience of God puts them to 
shame, and worketh patience in them.—Here Christ 
bears witness to that divine toleration which He man- 
ifests in the government of His Church.—Reasons 
of this prohibition: 1. The servants might comunit a 
mistake (confound the wheat with the tares)—some 
may have the root of the thing in them; 2. they 
might root up the wheat along with the tares (since 
good and evil are often very closely intertwined) ; 3. 
the godly are to be tried; 4. the wicked may yet be 
saved.—They are bound in bundles : indicating their 
fellowship in misery.—The real and internal dignity 
of God’s people does not yet appear. 

Drtseke :—The enemy comes when people are 
asleep.—W hat a strange mixture in the kingdom of 
heaven !—Bachmann : The mixture of the godly and 
of sinners in the Church of Christ.—Reinhard : On 
the view which Christ Himself entertained of His 
kingdom upon earth. 

B. THE PaRaBLE OF THE GRAIN or MuUSTARD-SEED 
—The kingdom of heaven under the figure of a grain 
of mustard-seed: 1. The least of all seeds (poverty 
and humility of Christ ; His Apostles, publicans and 
fishermen ; His message, reconciliation through a cru- 
cified and risen Saviour). 2. The greatest among 
herbs (the Church universal and a universal religion) : 
a. The richest and best among herbs (the planting of 
the Lord); 6. appearing to be a tree (so strong as to 
be able to bear even that worldly spirits should lodge 
in its branches).—Christianity, as reflecting both the 
humility and the majesty of its Founder (at first so 
small in its outward appearance, that men could 
scarcely seize it; then so large, as to comprehend 
all: thus, both in history and in the life of the indi- 
vidual Christian).—The contrast between the infinite 
smallness of the seed and the greatness of the herb, 
an evidence of the intensity of the principle of growth 
in the plant.—Christianity twice misunderstood and 
twice glorified : at first in its smallness, and then in 
its vast extent.—The commencement of all the works 
of God small in the eyes of the world: commence 
ment of creation (the light), of humanity (the first 
pair), of the covenant-people (Isaac, the younger of 
the two brothers), of the Church (the confession of 
fishermen), of the new life (faith),—Contrast between 
the commencement of Christianity and that of the 
kingdoms of this world. 
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Starke :—Marginal note of Luther: There is not 
anywhere a word more despised than the gospel; yet 
there is none more powerful, since it justifies those 
who believe in it, which neither the law nor works 
could do.—This passage may be applied either to the 
gospel or to the Church. — Canstein : This is the 
work and wisdom of God, that He makes something 
of things which are not, and mighty things of those 
which are weak, while He humbleth and abaseth the 
things which are high and great, 1 Cor. i. 26, 27.— 
Zeisius : The weakest faith will grow and extend, and 
comprehend more than heaven and earth, even Christ 
Himself, with all that He is, and all that He hath, 
Eph. iii. 17; 1 Pet. v. 10.—MJajus : No human pow- 
er is able to obstruct or prevent the extension of the 
Church. 

Lisco:—Small the beginning, gradual the prog- 
ress, but great and glorious the issue.—Nations shall 
flock into the Church of Christ, where they will find 
safety, salvation, peace, and true happiness,—Hewb- 
ner: The great things of God have always had a 
small beginning (to outward appearance).—When 
commencing, in humble confidence on the Lord, what 
seemeth a small work, always remember that it may 
grow into a mighty blessing to those who are near, 
and to those who are afar off. This, indeed, is the 
proper way of triumphing: a small beginning and a 
mighty ending. The opposite is a lamentable failure. 

OC. Tue Parasie or tHE Leaven.—Christianity 
the hidden power of regeneration both in the world 
and in the life of believers.—The Church under the 
figure of the woman hiding the leaven among the 
meal: 1. The woman; 2. the leaven; 3, the three 
measures of meal; 4. the hiding of the leaven among 
them ; 5. the result.—The life from God in its progres- 
sive victory over the natural life of the world.—The 
more fully the leavea is hid, and the more complete- 
ly it seems to have disappeared, the more rapidly and 
powerfully does it penetrate and leaven the whole 
mass.—The work of regeneration: 1. On what it de- 
pends (leaven stronger than meal); 2. its process 
(hidden, gradual, all-subduing) ; 3. the result (all the 
measures of meal leavened, the divine life penetrat- 
ing everywhere and everything).—The regeneration 


8. The Fifth, Siath, ard Seventh Parables, and Parabolical Close of this Section. 
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of humanity does not necessarily imply that of evers 
individual.—The higher society as a whole is elevated 
by Christianity, the lower may the individual sink.— 
The transformation of the heart must correspond 1¢ 
that of the world. 

Starke :—The eye of the Lord is not only upor 
important affairs of state, but also upon our common 
and humble employments. — Hedinger: Not only 
vices, but also good examples are infectious. —If th 
word of God is to appear in all its power and efficacy: 
it must be mixed with faith in the heart. 

Lisco :—Man remains man, but he becomes par 
taker of the divine nature, 2 Pet. i. 8, 4; and hence 
an entirely changed being.—This power works invis 
ibly, gradually, effectively, and irresistibly, till the 
whole nature of man, from its principle to its indi. 
vidual faculties, is penetrated, transformed, subdued, 
and assimilated, and until every foreign and ungodly el- 
ement is expelled.—Indissoluble communion between 
what is leavened and the leaven: between believers 
and Christ. 

Heubner : The all-penetrating power of the gos: 
pel and of its economy, especially of the blood of 
reconciliation in the death of Jesus—Even avowed 
enemies of Christianity have been obliged partly 
to own the power of the gospel—Where the leaven 
of Christianity is wanting, the whole mass will become 
corrupt.—Each Christian should operate as leaven 
upon all around, 

D. FULFILMENT OF THE PROPHECY (vers. 34, 35). 
—Christ the revelation.—Christ the revealer of all 
secrets : 1. Of those of God; 2. of humanity; 3. of 
the history of the kingdom of God; 4. of the king- 
dom of heaven.—The parables of Christ revealed so- 
crets of God.—Even the parabolic form used by 
Christ, partly for concealing the truth, became a new 
revelation. 

Starke :—Osiander : Whenever we see natural 
things, let us elevate our minds to heavenly realities. 
—Quesnel: The mysteries which from all eternity 
had been hid in God, and which from the beginning 
of the world had been presented in types and prophe- 
cies, were at last revealed by Christ, and are more 
and more fulfilled in and by Him, Rom. xvi. 25 


Cu. XIII. 44-52. 


Again,’ the kingdom of heaven is like unto [a] treasure hid in a [the, 7@] field; the 


waivh when a man hath found, he hideth [which a man found, and concealed ;], and for 
joy thereof [he] goeth and selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that field. 


a5 
46 

and sold all that he had, and bought it. 
47 
4t 


Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchantman [merchant],’ seeking 
goodly pearls: Who [And],? when he had found one pearl of great price, [he] went 


Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net [draw-net], that was cast into the 
sea, and gathered [gathering together, ovvayayovon] of every kind: Which, when it 


was full, they drew to [the] shore, and sat down, and gathered the good into vessela 


49 
50 


but cast the bad away. So shall it be at the end of the world: the angels shall come 
[go] forth, and sever [separate] the wicked from among the just, And shall cast them 


into the furnace of fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. 


51 


52 Yea, Lord. 


Jesus saith unto them,* Have ye understood all these things? They say unto km, 
Then said he unto them, Therefore every scribe which zs° instructed nnte 


fin] the kingdom of heaven," is like unto a man that zs a householder [to a householder] 
which [wl.o] bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old. 


CHP. XIII. 44-52. 


Qu 


— 


1 Ver. 44.—[ Again, TaAty, is wanting in the best MSS., as B., D, also in Cod. Sinait., in ‘he Latin Vulgste, aad k 
Lachmann retains it, but in brackets. 


thrown out by Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, and Conant. 


It may easily buve beex 


Inserted from vers. 45 and 47; but it may also have been omitted here at the beginning of a new series of parables. Langs 
retains it in his translation and ingeniously defends it in the Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 45.—[Merchant-man is now only used of a trading vessel, as distinguished from a shin-vf-war. 


Dict.—P. 8.} 


See the Engliak 


8 Ver. 46.—[According to the true reading of Codd. Sinait., Vagic., Contabr., etc., and the critical editions: efpay d¢ 


Instead of bs ebpaév. See Meyer, p. 278.—P. 8.] 


4 Ver. 51.—Codd. B., D., ltal., Vulg., etc., omit: Aéyer avrois 6 Incots. So Lachmann and Tischendorf, [Tregeller 
Alford, Conant]; but Meyer defends the sentence. It looks like an exegetical interpolation. (Cod. Sinait. omits the worda, 


5 Ver. 51.—Kupre is wanting in numerous authorities. 


6 Ver. 52.—[The interpolated words: Which is, are better omitted.] 
7 Ver. 52.—Different readings, Ty BaciAcia [for eis thy Bacidelay] is supported by B., C., K., ete. [Also by Cod 


Sinait. which reads: Tt) BaciAra, substituting ¢ for €1, as usual in this MS. 


the kingdom of heaven.”—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 44. Again, the kingdom of heaven is 
like to a treasure.—Tischendorf, following Codd. 
B., D., etc., omits mdAw, again. But Meyer with good 
reason defends it. The omission appears to have 
originated in a stylistic correction. But a considera- 
tion of the parables in their connection will convince 
us that this particle is necessary.—After a general 
introduction about the parables, the first of them is 
at once introduced in the form of a simple narrative. 
This parable is then succeeded by the following well- 
marked parallelism :— 


1) &AAnY TapaBoAry, ver. 24. 1) rdéAw duola, ver. 44. 
2) ais es pewsily Oy “ver. 45. 
Sears sf Viers33-053) ini’ Cee veras4/. 


From the unmistakable antithesis here indicated, we 
gather that the first three parables—introduced by an 
&AAos—are intended to exhibit the kingdom of hea- 
ven under a threefold aspect, being each time pre- 
sented as more enlarged and universal in its charac- 
ter. And although the third parable bears more par- 
ticularly upon the unseen efficacy of Christianity, this 
power is only hid in order afterward to appear all the 
more glorious in its absolute universality, when the 
entire mass shall have been leavened by the gospel. 
It is at this point that the amtithesis comes in. Most 
significantly it is introduced by raw, which seems 
to point back to the seed hid in the ground, spoken 
’ of in the first parable. Shortly before, Christianity 
had been presented in its universal extent, under the 
figure of a tree in whose branches the birds sought 
lodgment, and as humanity leavened by the gospel. 
Now again the scene is changed, and Christianity is 
likened unto a treasure hid in the field—to a rare pearl 
which seems to have disappeared,—nay, even to a 
draught of fishes concealed in the depths of the sea. 
[The transition in these parables is very easy and 
natural; from the seed buried in the ground and the 
leaven hid in the meal, to the treasure buried in the 
field; from the treasure to the pearl of great price, 
the treasure of the deep, which suggests the sea; the 
fishermer. witk their net, the mixec thrcng on the 
beach, the bank of time, the final separation. Comp. 
also Alford and Trench.—P. 8. ] 

In the field.—Meyer remarks in reference to 
the article: “In that particular field in which it lay 
cuucealed.” But this were mere tautology. The ar- 
ticle points out a contrast, showing that the treasure 
was left there, having no special owner. The cir- 
gumstance that it lay hid in a field where it would 
not be looked for, implies that the finder might re- 
gard it as a treasure-trove. But there was still a de- 
fect about the title to this possession. Accordingly, 


It is the dative of reference: “instructed ia 


the finder again hides the treasure, and purchases 
the field in which he had discovered it. Meyer quotes 
a similar instance from Bava Mezia, F. 28. 2. R., in 
which Rabbi Emi purchases a field where he had 
found a treasure, “ut pleno jure thesaurum possideret, 
omnemque litimm occasionem precideret.” Paulus 
(Lxeg. Handbuch, ii. 187) rightly observes: “Tt ‘ 
would have been foreign to the purpose of this par- 
able, and to the point of the comparison, if Jesus 
had entered on the question as to the legal right and 
title to what was found.” However, the action of the 
person who found the‘treasure is intended to show his 
strict honesty. The treasure is represented as a lost 
and unclaimed possession, lying where such a deposit 
would never be looked for. But as the field itself 
belonged to another proprietor, the person who found 
it selleth all that he hath in order to purchase the 
ground. Even in this view of the matter, howevec, 
it is not intended to discuss the absolute right of tl 
case. The notions of right current on such a ques 
tion, serve as a basis for presenting higher and spirit- 
ual relationships. 

For joy thereof.— With Erasmus, Luther, 

Beza, etc., we read avrod as the genitive of the ob- 
ject. 
: Ver. 45. A merchant.—In this figure of the 
kingdom of heaven, the merckant and the goodly 
pearl must be regarded and treated as a unit. The 
kingdom of heaven is here exhibited as presenting 
the contrast of conscious aim, and of the surpassing 
possession accorded to it. 


Ver. 48. The good fishes.—Té kara and campd, 
here in the same sense as above, in chaps. vii. and 
xii. Not bad fishes only, but all kinds of unclean 
sea animals, had got into the net. That such ani- 
mals are here referred to, and not merely fishes, ap 
pears from the contrast between «addy and campdv—- 
clean or good, and unclean, wild, or whatever is de 
voted to destruction, whether in the vegetable or in 
the animal kingdom. To the same conclusion point 
the words, é« mayrbs yévous ovvayayovon. Bad fishes 
could scarcely be designated as forming a peculiar 
yevos. The Aorists in vers. 47 and 48 are used in 
the narrative sense, and not in the sense of habit or 
custom. 


Ver. 52. [Etvery scribe, y paar ¢vs.—The Jew- 
ish wrtter or scribe, “DD , a teacher (connected with 


"DO, a book), also called voutxds, vowodiddoKaros, is 
a transcriber and interpreter of the sacred Scriptures 
of the O. T., a theologian and a lawyer. So the word 
is used in the Septuagint and in the N. T. Many of 
them were members of the Sanhedrim, and hence 
they are often mentioned in connection with the 
elders and priests. But here, as Meyer correctly sug 
gests, the empirical conception of a Jewish scribe ia 
raised to the higher idea of a Christian teacher, wh, 
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8 a pupi; of the kingdom of heaven: uabyrevbels 7H 
B3ac. 7. ovp., or a disciple of Jesus, as the Jewish 
scribes were disciples of Moses, xxiii. 2; John ix. 28. 
The true Christian divine is always learning at the 
feet of Jesus, and true learning is always connected 
with childlike docility and humility.—P. S.] - 

Things new and old.—Olshausen, following 
many older commentators, applies the expression to 
the law and the gospel; Meyer, to things hitherto 
unknown, and to things already known and formerly 
propounded. The most obvious explanation is, the 
things of the new world [the Christian order of 
things] under the figures of the old.* 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Toe TREASURE IN THE Fretp.—The following 
points are clearly laid down in this parable: 1. The 
kingdom of heaven is represented as having once 
more become invisible in the visible Church, as hid 
like a treasure, erst concealed in a most unlikely 
place (in the midst of worldly things). 2. It appears 
as a treasure-trove, i. ¢., as a free gift of grace, dis- 
covered by a person in a fertunate hour, though 
while he was engaged in digging. 38. True Chris- 
tianity, when again discovered, a subject of great joy. 
4. The surrender of all our possessions (of works, of 
our own righteousness, of the world, and of self) in 
order to secure this treasure. We first become poor 
in order to be made rich by the possession of this 
treasure.—The only difficulty in the parable lies in 
the statement about buying the field. If “the field ” 
refers to external worldly ecclesiasticism, the expres~ 
sion might mean that we were not to carry the trea- 
sure out of the visible Church, as if we were stealing 
it away; but that we should purchase the field in 
order to have a full title to the enjoyment of the pos- 
session hid in it. Accordingly, it would apply against 
Novatianism and every other kind of sectarianism. 
But if the expression included also the medieval 
Church, it would of course not imply that we were 
to become Papists, but that we were to make Cathol- 
icism our own, as the symbolical garb under which 
the gospel was presented,—in other words, that we 
were to convert all medizval and legal symbols into 
evangelical truths and forms of life. (Comp. my 
work : The legal Catholic Church a symbol of the 
free Evangelical Church.) 

2. THe Peart or Great Price.—The following 
points are plain: He who obtains the kingdom of 
heayen is no longer represented merely as a fortunate 
finder, but at the same time as an untiring searcher. 
He is consciously seeking and striving after goodly 
pearls, or precious spiritual goods.t At the same time, 
what was formerly described as a treasure is now 
characterized as a pearl of great price: it is present- 
ed in a concentrated form, as the one thing needful, 
bright and glorious in its appearance,—j. e., the per- 
gon of Christ, and life in Him, are now all and in all. 
Accordingly, all former possessions are readily sur- 
rendered. Not that everything great and good, 


* (Doubtful. Better: the old truths reproduced in new 
smd living form from the Bible, from history and from per- 
sonal experience. In the kingdom of God the old is ever 
new, and the newold. The old becomes stagnant and dead, if 
not always renewed and personally applied; the new must 
be rooted in the old, and grow out of it. Comp. the addi- 
tions in the Doctrinal and Ethical Notes, sub No. 5.—P. 8.] 

+ [Trench instances Augustine as an example of the dili- 
gent seeker and finder, Nathanael and the Samaritan woman 
ts exainples of the finders without seeking.—P. 8.] 
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which may formerly have been sought or atta‘ned, is 
to be cast away, but that it merges into this new 
possession and pearl of great price——The diffi ult1 
in this parable lies in the circumstance that the } ear 
of great price seems to have become matter of 1o¢r 
chandize, and, like the jewel of the fable, is founo 
somewhere in a distant part of the world. Probably 
the meaning of this is, that Christianity is now in the 
midst of the most active mental life and intercourse, 
and that the pearl of great price cannot be fou? 
without merchandize, 7. e., without spiritual inter 
course, and moral and earnest aspiration. But wher 
this pearl is discovered, it is made the inmost property 
of the soul, and our highest ornament; the merchant 
gives up his business, and has become a prince through 
his new possession. 

3. THE Net In THE Sea.—The whole Church is 
now presented in her missionary capacity, as a net 
cast into the sea of nations. Christianity alone com- 
bines the nations of the world, and converts them, so 
to speak, into one spiritual ocean. The net itself is, 
of course, only intended to enclose a draught, not to 
separate its contents. Accordingly, along with the 
good fishes, unclean sea animals, bad fishes, mud, 
ete., are brought to land. This exactly applies tc 
the Church in her missionary capacity. Hence the 
process of separating judgment at the close, whict 
forms the main point in this parable ; while in that 
of the wheat and tares it was only introduced in or- 
der to supplement and explain the prohibition ad- 
dressed by the Lord to His servants. From the cir 
cumstance that those to whom the process of separa 
tion is entrusted are said to sit down on the shore, 
and to gather out the good, we infer that “the day 
of judgment” will be a season of judgment, or an 
zon in the appearing of Christ. 

4, The leading idea which pervades the three last 
parables is, that vital Christianity is concealed from 
common view. In the first parable it was represented 
as hid in a field which sparingly yielded earthly bread 
—or amid established ecclesiastical order; in the 
second, we discover it in the course of busy mercantile 
enterprises, or in the midst of active mental inter- 
change ; while in the last parable it appears conceal- 
ed by the waves and the depths of the sea of life. 
Similarly, the believer is represented, first, as a hus- 
bandman cultivating a field not his own, or, as de- 
pendent, without possession of his own in the Church, 
and only able to acquire anything for himself in his 
private capacity (in consequence of his own research- 
es and prayer) ; in the second parable he is described 
as a merchant, who has entered into active men- 
tal and spiritual intercourse; and in the last, under 
the figure of a fish in the sea, whose new nature and 
life are safely preserved amid the waves, the dangers, 
and the unclean animals of the deep. Lastly, we 
note, that while in the first parable Christianity was 
characterized as a treasure that had been hid, of un- 
defined, unknown, yet of infinite value; and in the 
second, as the one pearl of great price; it is set be 
fore us in the third as a draught of good fishes— 
Christianity and Christians being here indissolubly 
connected and identified. In the first case, the ac- 
quisition of the treasure was a happy discovery, grant 
ed while the finder was earnestly engaged in the ser- 
vice of works; in the second, it was the highest aim 
of conscious endeavors; and in the third, it x.< the 
experience of the decisive final catastrophe, »hen 
Christians are to be separated from the things of the 
world, put into a clean vessel, and thus made to ful 
fil their heavenly destiny. Hence also the judgment 
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is in this instance exhibited in all its power. In the 
first parable the judgment was chiefly negative—the 
land yielded no fruit; in the second parable it was 
vonfined to the real authors and representatives of 
spiritual evil on the earth; while in the third, every 
kind of unclean animals are doomed to share the fiery 
judgment awarded to the wicked. 

5. Tar Trux Sorise.—The expression manifestly 

pplies to Christian teachers, or else to genuine dis- 
eiples who follow the example of the Lord. The true 
scribe must bring forth out of his treasure not only 
things old and dead, but al8o things new and living— 
the one along with the other; the new in the garb and 
in the light of the old, and the old in its fulfilment 
and development as the new. 

[Cur. Worpsworts : “Christ in His own para- 
bles, precepts, and prayers did not disdain to avail 
Himself of what was already received in the world. 
He built His religion on the foundation of the Old 
Testament, and also on the primeval basis of man’s 
original constitution and nature rightly understood. 
And He teaches His Apostles and ministers not to 
reject anything that is true, and therefore of God ; but 
to avail themselves of what is old, in teaching what 
is new, and, by teaching what is new, to confirm what 
is old; to show that the gospel is not contrary to the 
law, and that both are from one and the same source, 
in harmony with nature, and that one and the same 
God is the author of them all. God the Father is the 
original of all; and God the Son, the eternal Logos, 
who manifests the Father by creation and by revela- 
tion,—who made the world and who governs it,— 
is the dispenser and controller of all.” MarraEw 
Henry: “See here (1) what should be a minister’s 
furniture, a treasure of things new and old. Those 
who have so many and various occasions, need to 
stock themselves well in their gathering days with 
truths new and old, out of the O. T. and out of the 
N.; with ancient and modern improvements, that the 
man of God may be thoroughly furnished, 2 Tim. iii. 
16, 17. Old experiences and new observations, all 
have their use; and we must not content ourselves 
with old discoveries, but must be adding new. Live 
and learn. (2) What use he should make of this fur- 
niture ; he should bring forth: laying up is in order 
to laying out, for the benefit of others. Sie vos non 
vobis—you are to lay up, but not for yourselves. 
Many are full, but they have no vent (Job xxxii. 19), 
have a talent, but they bury it; such are unprofit- 
able servants. Christ Himself received that He might 
give; so must we, and we shall havemore. In bring- 
ing forth things, new and old do best together; old 
truths, but new methods and expressions, especially 
new affections.”—P. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


: The three parables in their connection; Christian- 

ity manifested in a threefold form, and again con- 
cealed in a threefold manner.—The divine invisibility 
of the Church concealed under its worldly visibility. 
—Christianity the great revelation, and yet the great 
mystery in the world, to thé end of time, 1 Tim. iii. 
16. 

1. Toe Treasure IN THE Fietp.—True Christian- 
ity ever again like an unexpected discovery, even in 
the ancient Church.—The best possession we can 
find, a gift of free grace.—Hvery one must find and 
discover Christianity for himself.—Description of him 
who found the heavenly treasure of a free gospel in 
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the earthly field of the Church. 1. What he mag 
have been : one who had taken the field for a time, 
and was busily employed upon it (engaged in earnest 
endeavors atter righteousness); or else a miner, whe 
may have anticipated the possibility of some discuv- 
ery; but certainly not an indolent person engaged in 
digging for treasures. 2. What he certainly was 
most faithful in his labors, and happy in his discov 
ery ; finding something for which he had not wrought, 
nor even sought.—In order to secure possession even 
of what we have found, without any merit of our 
own, we must be willing to sacrifice all; or, salvation, 
though entirely of free grace, requires the fullest self. 
surrender. 

Starke :—Marginal note of Luther : The hidden 
treasure is the gospel, which bestows upon us all the 
riches of free grace, without any merit of our own. 
Hence also the joy when it is found, and which con- 
sists in a good and happy conscience, that cannot be 
obtained by works. This gospel is likewise the pearl] 
of great price.—Hedinger: Let us hazard every- 
thing—honor, possessions, and life—for the sake of 
the gospel, which so far surpasses everything else in 
value. What were temporal possessions without this 
treasure! comp. xvi. 26 —If we lose Christ, then in- 
deed all is lost; but if Christ be found, nothing can 
be said to be lost.—He who has Christ as his own 
is rich indeed, and may well rejoice. 

Braune :—He was silent about his discovery. By 
silence the kingdom of God is most effectually pro- 
moted. (Yet there is a time for speech and a time 
for silence.) 

Lisco : — Learn to understand and know this 
mark of the kingdom of heaven. It always seem- 
eth as if he possessed it who possesses it not, and 
again as if he possessed it not who really possesses it. 
The treasure is hid, ete. 

Gerlach :—In order to be certain of our posses- 
sion of the kingdom of heaven, let. us first seek in- 
ward assurance of our part in it by faith, before 
we come forward openly, lest we lose everything.— 
Not, as if we could purchase or acquire for ourselves 
the kingdom of God.—Self-abnegation is always re- 
quisite. Only, it must be of free choice and willing- 
ly, not of constraint. 

Heubner :—The treasure is Jost. 1, The natural 
man knows not its character or value; 2. the world 
does not care for it; 3. it can only be received by 
and in the heart.—Where is it concealed? In the 
field: the visible Church, or else the word.*—Comp. 
Muslin, Sermon iv. on Col. iii. 3, “Your life is hid 
with Christ in God” (although this is a different 
thought). 

2. Toe Peart or Great Price.—Without spirit- 
ual aspirations, Christian life is impossible-—Chris- 
tianity the necessary goal of all true aspirations of 
the soul.—If we have been awakened to true, inward 
aspirations, we shall not be satisfied with anything 
less than goodly pearls: 1. We shall seek genuine 
spiritual possessions; 2. such as are simple, most 
precious, and yet easily preserved; 8. which never 
lose their value.—Christianity under the figure of a 
merchant: 1. The man and his calling (he takes 
pleasure in his business, and carries it on with erthu- 
siasm, not as a hired laborer). 2. His object: ta 
find goodly pearls. What he wishes to avoid—spu- 
rious pearls ; what he scarcely dares anticipate—the 
pearl of great price. 38. His discovery : far surpass 
ing his hopes. 4. His resolution: to give up hig 


* [Not world, as the Edinb. translation has st, Heubner 
means the Bible, as containing tho treasure of truth —P. 8 
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merchandize, and to retire, enjoying his new princely 
possession.—The goodly pearl: the person of Christ, 
all in one.—This pearl reflects both the waters of the 
world and the brightness of heaven.—On the dangers 
and the blessings connected with the rapid mental 
mterchange of modern times.—True disciples com- 
bine the gracious and free gift of life from above with 
earnest seeking and striving after heavenly blessings. 
—Who has discovered the goodly pearl? He that 
kas found the Lord in His gospel, that has found him- 
self in the election of grace, and that has found both 
heaven and earth, by finding and experiencing the 
love of God. 

Starke :— Quesnel : Merchants who go from one 
end of the earth to the other, and venture everything 
in search of worldly gain, may well put to shame 
many Christians who care so little for the Lord, and 
their own salvation.—Osiander : Men often at great 
cost buy pearls and jewels, which cannot save them 
from death; but the gospel, etc.—One thing is need- 
fui, Luke x. 42.—Zeisius : Oh wise diligence! Oh 
blessed discovery !—To adorn the body with pearls, 
but to forget the pearl of great price, will bring to 
shame in the day of judgment.—Gossner : Christ— 
truth—peace—a pearl of great price indeed.—Lisco : 
The transcendent value of the kingdom of heaven. 
—Heubner : In the first parable the discovery was, 
so to speak, a matter of good fortune, while in the 
present instance the merchant is busy searching for 
pearls.—Souls awakened (Justin Martyr).—Christ in 
us is the pearl of great price. 

3. Tae Ner cast into THE Sza.— The whole 
Church of Christ essentially missionary in its char- 
acter.—The net encloses every species, both good 
and bad.—First they are gathered, and then separat- 
ed.—for a season souls are at the same time in the 
sea andin the net: 1. In the sea, and yet in the net; 
2. in the net, and yet in the sea.—The whole world 
drawn to the shore of eternity in the net of the 
Church.—Ultimately, it is not the net, but the draught 
of fishes, which is of importance.—The kingdom of 
heaven in the Church at the end of the world: 1. The 
whole world one sea; 2. the entire Church one net; 
8. the whole kingdom of heaven one draught of fishes. 
—The separation of the clean from the unclean: 1. 
It is not done precipitately (only when the net is 
full) ; 2. nor tumultuously (they sit down and gather) ; 
3. but carefully (the good into vessels); and, 4. de- 
cisively (the bad are cast away); 5. universally.— 
Fiery judgments descending upon sinners. — The 
gnashing of teeth of the condemned shows that their 
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wailing is not weeping.—Those who are finally cast 
away cannot truly weep. 

Starke :—Quesnel : In the net of the divine wora 
souls are druwn from the depths of error and sin inte 
faith and blessedness.—The world as resembling a 
tempest-tossed sea, Isa. lvii. 20.—The fishermen are 
the ministers of the gospel.— Hedinger : Bad fishes, 
or hypocrites, will be found even in the holiest as: 
semblage.—Everybody wishes to appear pious, and 
none likes to be thought godless; but the day of 
judgment will disclose the true character of men.— 
The net is still in the sea.—Heubner : The xingdom 
of heaven here means the apostolic or ministerial of- 
fice in the Church. (This is too narrow. It is the 
Church as an institution of grace.) 

4, Tur True Scripz..— Have ye understood all 
these things ?”—The parable about the parable.— 
The scribe instructed in the kingdom of heaven,— 
The living treasury containing old, and ever sending 
forth new treasures.—Defects and dangers of com- 
mon religious instruction: 1. It presents the old with- 
out the new; 2. or the new without the old; or, 3. 
fails to exhibit the proper relationship between them. 
—The ministerial office a constant “‘ bringing forth:” 
1. Presupposing a continual receiving from on high ; 
as, 2. again manifesting itself by a right “ bringing 
forth” (of wise, fresh, and rich instruction). 

Starke :—Let teachers frequently examine their 
pupils.—The kingdom of heaven must form the cen- 
tral-point of all theological learning. Wov. Bibl. Tub. 
—Majus : Approved teachers are only trained in the 
school of Christ and of the Holy Spirit. 

Lisco :—The ability and the activity of a true 
teacher. 

Gerlach :—Everything connected with the king- 
dom of heaven is at the same time old and new. 

Heubner :—Jesus the model for all preachers.— 
Love the secret of true popularity.—Rhetorical fig 
ures and worldly oratory is what many hearers most 
admire.—Authentic definition here given of what con- 
stitutes a good divine: his inspirations are drawn 
from Scripture (he is instructed in the kingdom 
of heaven, and bound to extend it. All science and 
learning which do not tend to the furtherance of 
Christ’s kingdom cannot be divine); his treasure 
(things new and old. He learns from others and draws 
from his own resources, finding in his meditation and 
spiritual experience things both new and old).—On 
the danger of preaching oneself empty [by neglecting 
and despising the old, or by ceasing to produce new 
thoughts and sermons]. 


SECTION. 


CHRIST MANIFESTS HIMSELF AS THE HIGH PRIEST IN HIS SUFFERINGS; BEING RE | 
JECTED—(A.) BY HIS OWN CITY NAZARETH. 


Onaprer XIII. 538-58 (Mark vi. 1-6; Luke iv. 14-80). 
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And it came to pass, that! when Jesus had finished these parables [of the kingdom of 


54 beaven], he departed thence. And when he was come [having come, éA6dv] into his 
own country,” he taught them in their synagogue, insomuch [so] that they were aston: 
ished, and said, Whence hath this man this wisdom, and these mighty works [the mir 


55 acles]?® 


Is not this the caryenter’s son? is not his motter called Marv? and his bre 


CHAP. XIII. 53-58, 4314 


56 thren [brothers], James, and Joses [Joseph],° and Simon, and Judas? And his si 

57 ters, are they not all with us? Whence then hath this man all these things? Anda 
they were offended in [at] him. But Jesus said unto them, A prophet is not withont 

58 honour, save in his own country, and in his own house. And he did not manv mighty 
works [miracles] there because of their unbelief, i 


1 Ver. 58.—[ That is an unnecessary interpolation placed before when in Cranmer’s and James’s versions, or before ha 
departed by Tyndale and the Geneva Bible, and is omitted by Wiclif, the N. T. of Rheims, also by Conant in his work on 
Matthew, but restored before he depurted, in the revised Vers. of the Am. Bible Union.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 54.—[Lange, as niso de Wette, Ewald, and others, translate tat pida here: Vaterstadt, paternal (maternal) 
town, for Vaterland (Luther), father/and. Nazareth is meant as the residence of his mother and reputed father. Euthym. 
Zigab.: Acyer Thy Naapét, @s marpida THs untpds adTod Kal TOD vouiCouevov marpds avrTov, Kal ws Tpapels ev 
avT7.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 54.—[Ai Suvduers, de Wette: die Wunder; Lango: die Wunderkrajte ; Ewald: die Heilsmdchte, 
ee oa note on xi. 20, p. 210. The definite article here is more emphatic than the demonstrative pronoun of the E. V. 

4 Ver. 55.—[Comp. my note on xii. 46, p. 231.—P: 8.] 

8 Ver. 55.—B., C., and several translations read "Iwo. So Lachmann, Tischendorf. Many uncial MSS. D., E., 
F.,G.,ete., Ilwdvyns; —K., L., ete, Iwos. In the parallel passage of Mark the reading Joses is by far better sup- 
ported than Joseph. According to Lightfoot the Tulmudists write 7047 for £)51", Perhaps the person in question was 
called by both names already in the apostolic age. [Dr. Lange, in his German translation, retains Joses from the received 
text. But Joseph is undoubtedly the true reading according to the ancient authorities, including Cod. Sinaiticus, and’ is 
adopted also by Meyer, Tregelles, Alford, Conant. The reading has some bearing on the question concerning the brothers 
of Christ. For if “Iwan be the true reading, there remains but one brother of Christ, viz. James, of the same name with 
one of tbe two sons of Mary, the wife of Alpheus (supposed to be the same with Cleophas), ch. xxvii. 56 (* Mary the mo- 
ther of Jumes and Joses”); and this argues against the view defended by Dr. Lange, that the brothers of Christ were 


merely his cousins. See below.—P.8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


According to Schleiermacher and many others, 
the passage before us is identical with Luke iv. 16. 
But this view is controverted by Wieseler, Ewald, 
and Meyer. The opinion of Schleiermacher is, how- 
ever, supported by the fact, that in both passages 
the people of Nazareth are described as putting the 
question: Is not this the carpenter’s son, or the son 
of Joseph? and that in both cases the Saviour re- 
plies that a prophet is not without honor, etc. But 
the chronological arrangement seems to be rightly 
given by Luke, as his narrative fully accounts for the 
removal of Jesus to’ Capernaum. Matthew indeed 
furnishes different details as to the time and circum- 
stances of this occurrence (vers. 53, 54). But we 
would suggest as probable, that the Lord may, after 
His controversy with the Pharisees, have retired for 
a time with H's disciples into the mountains and to 
Nazareth. This may explain the introduction of 
this narrative. When recording the stay at Naza- 
reth, Matthew, in his usual pragmatic method, also 
relates some events which had formerly taken place 
there. At the same time, it will be observed that 
the Evangelist only states the great outlines of this 
conflict of Jesus with His fellow-citizens, without re- 
peating the details connected with it. 

Ver, 54. His own city.—On the situation of 
Nazareth, and the meaning of the word, comp. the 
Exeyetical Notes on ch. ii. 23. 

Whence hath this man?—roirw. By way 
of contempt, as if they were inquiring what schools 
He had attended while in their city. 

Ver. 55. The carpenter’s son.—The word 
réxtwy (artifex), faber lignarius in the widest 
sense (carpenter, wright, etc.). 

The occupation of a carpenter was always regard- 
ed as an honorable and respectable employment; hence 
this question was not a question of contempt, but of 
surprise. The Nazarenes regarded Jesus not as their 
mnferior, but themselves as His equals, and doubted 
only His claim to superiority, which was forced upon 
them by His wisdom and miracles. It is the same 


natural surprise which is always felt if an old 
acquaintance meets his former humble associates 
with a distinguished rank or reputation as a scholar, 
or artist, or statesman, or merchant-prince.—P., 8. | 

A prophet.—A fact of experience—exculpatory 
in its general bearing, but condemnatory in its spe- 
cial application in this instance. 

Ver. 58. He did not many miracles.—Mark: 
“He could there do no mighty works;” i. ¢, He 
found them not prepared to receive, and therefore 
would not as He could not. The latter expression 
indicates not a want of power, but the moral limits 
which Himself imposed on the exercise of His power. 
However, it also implies that we are not to regard 
these displays of Christ’s power as merely the mani- 
festations of absolute might. 

Ver. 55-57. The brothers of Jesus. 

Matt. xiii. 55. James, Joses,* Simon, Judas (Maik 
vi. 3). 

Mark xv. 40. James the Less, Joses, their mother 
Mary. 

John xix. 25, 

The Apostles. 
Matt. x. 8. James 

(the son of Al- 
pheus or Cleo- 


(Mary the wife of Cleophas.) 


Simon Ze- 
lotes. 


Lebbeus (Thad- 
deus) (or Ju- 
das, the bro- 


phas). ther of James. 
Luke vi. 16). 
Actsi. 18. James, Simon Ze- Judas, the bro 
the son of Al- lotes. ther of James 
pheeus. 


From the above we conclude: 

(1.) That three brothers of the Lord bore tha 
names of James, Simon, and Judas; 

That three Apostles also bore the names of 
James, Simon, and Judas: 

(2.) That James, the brother of the Lord, hed a 
brother called Joses [Joseph] ; 

That the Apostle James, the son of Alpheus, nad 
a brother called Joses; 

(3.) That the father of the Apostle James the 
Less bore the name of Alpheus ; 


* (Or rather Joseph. See the critica) note above.-- P. §.] 
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That the father of Joses, the son of Mary, bore 
che name of Alpheus: 

(4.) That the Apostle Judas had a brother called 
James ; 

That Judas, the brother of Jesus, had a brother 
called James: 

<5.) That the wife of Clopas or Cleophas was 
valled Mary, and that she was the mother of James 
and Joses. 

(6.) Hence that 
Clzophas was the father of James and Joses ; 

Oo 7 “ of the Apostle Janes ; 
of Judas, the brother of 

James. 

Brother of the Lord ; 

Brother of James (brother 
of the Lord) ; 

Apostle of the Lord. 

Manifestly, then, the brothers of the Lord and 
the Apostles whom we have just named are identical. 
The relationship existing between them was probably 
as follows: Clopas (Cleophas), or Alpheus, was a 
brother of Joseph, the foster-father of Jesus (Huse- 
bius, 1ii. 11). It is a mistake to suppose that Mary 
the wife of Cleophas was the sister of the mother of 
the Lord.* Alpheus probably died early [?], and 
Joseph [the poor carpenter ?] adopted his family [of 
at least six children? and this, when their mother 
was still living, John xix. 25?—P.S.]; so that the 
cousins of Jesus became His adopted brothers, and 
in the eye of the law were treated as His brothers. 
Probably they were older than Jesus, and hence ap- 
pear to have interfered on several occasions with His 
work. Although at an early period they were in the 
faith, some time elapsed before they attained to full 
Gkedience. Besides these sons, Alpheus seems also 
to have left daughters [?]._ 

The idea that the Apostles James the Less and 
Judas were different from the brothers of the Lord, 
originated among the Judeo-Christian sect of the 
Ebionites. The oldest Catholic tradition, on the 
contrary, has always regarded them as identical 
(Hegesippus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen).+ For 
further particulars, see my article Jakobus in Herzog’s 
Real Encyclop. [vol. vi., p. 406 sqq. Comp. also 
Axrorp on Mad. xiii. 55; Dr. Mitt: On the-Brethren 
of our Lord (qaoted by Alford and Wordsworth, as 
defending the cousin-theory), and Sam. 8. ANDREWS: 
ue re of our Lord, N. Y., 1863, p. 104 sqq.— 
Lea tee 

[Nore on THE Broruers or Jesus.—After a re- 
newed investigation of this difficult exegetical and 
historical problem, I beg leave to differ from the 
cousin-theory, even in the modified form so plausibly 
defended by Dr. Lange here and elsewhere. I shall 
present as clearly and concisely as I can the princi- 
pal exegetical data in the case, on which the right 
conclusion must be based. For a fuller treatment I 
refer to my monograph on James (Berlin, 1842), 
where the whole subject is discussed exegetically and 
historically, with special reference to James the bro- 
ther of the Lord and his relation to James the Less 


“ “ 4c 


(7.) Besides, 
have Simon, 


we 


* Comp. Wieseler in the Studien wnd Kritiken for 1840. 
p. 648: “There stood by the cross of Jesus His mother, and 
the sister of His mother—/. ¢., Salome—, Mary the wife of 
Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene.” John xix, 25. Comp. 
Mark xv. 40; Matt. xxvii. 56. 

+ [But it must be added, that the oldest tradition, includ- 
ing the most distinguished Greek and Latin fathers, as Ori- 
gen, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria, Epiphanius, 
Hilary, and Ambrose, regarded the brothers of Christ as sons 
ut Toseph by a former marriage. See the passages in full in 
uy book on James, p. 80 sqq.—P. 8.] 
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(Compare also my History cf the Arostolic Chu ck 
p. 878, and the notes in previous parts of this Oca 
mentary, ou ch. i. 25; xii, 46, 47; xiii. 55 above.) 

1. The brothers of Jesus, four in number, and 
bearing the names Jacob or James, Joseph (or Joses), 
Simon, and Jude, are mentioned with or without theiz 
names, fourteen or fifteen times in the N. T. (not ten 
times, as Alford im loc. says), twice in connection 
with sisters (whose number and names are not record- 
ed), viz., twelve times in the Gospels, Matt. xii. 46 
47; xiii, 55, 56 (adeApoi and adeApat); Mark iii. 31, 
32; vi. 8 (here the sisters are likewise introduced) ; 
Luke viii. 19, 20; John vii. 8, 5, 10;—once in the 
Acts, i. 14;—and once by St. Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 5, te 
which must be added Gal. i. 19, where James of Je- 
rusalem is called “the brother of the Lord.” Be- 
sides, the Saviour Himself speaks several times of 
His brothers (brethren), but apparently in a wider 
sense of the term, Matt. xii, 48, 49, 50; Mark iii. 38, 
34, 35; Matt. xxviii. 10; John xx. 17. 

In the former fourteen or fifteen passages it is 
agreed on all hands that the term brothers must be 
taken more or less literally of natural affinity, and mot 
metaphorically or spiritually, in which sense all Chris- 
tians are brethren. The question is only, whether 
the term means brothers proper, or cousins, accord- 
ing to a somewhat wider usage of the Hebrew Dn. 

2. The exegetical or grammatical (though not per” 
haps the dogmatical) a priori presumption is undoubt- 
edly in favor of the usual meaning of the word, the 
more so since no parallel case of a wider meaning of 
adeApds (except the well-known and always apparent 
metaphorical, which is out of the question in our 
case), can be quoted from the New Testament. Even 
the Hebrew Mx is used only twice in a wider senne, 
and then only extended to nephew (not to cousin), 
viz., Gen, xiii. 8; xiv.16; of Abraham and Lot, who 
was his brother’s son (xi. 27, 31), and Gen. xxix. 12, 
15, of Laban and Jacob his sister’s son (comp. ver. 
13). Here there can be no mistake. The cases are 
therefore not strictly parallel with ours. 

3. There is no mention anywhere of cousins or 
kinsmen of Jesus according to the flesh ; and yet the 
term ave ids, consobrinus, cousin, is well known 
to the N.'T. vocabulary (compare Col. iv. 10, where 
Mark is called a cousin of Barnabas); so also the 
more exact term vids THs A25eAO7 Ss, sister’s son 
(comp. Acts xxiii. 26, of Paul’s cousin in Jerusalem) ; 
and the more general term cuyyevis, kinsman, 
relative, occurs not less than eleven times (Mark vi. 
4; Luke i. 36, 58; ii. 44; xiv. 12; xxi. 163 John 
xviii. 26; Acts x, 24; Rom, ix. 3; xvi. 7, 11, 21). 

Now, if the brothers of Jesus were merely His 
cousins (either sons of a sister of Mary, as is general- 
ly assumed, or of a brother of Joseph, as Dr. Lange 
maintains), the question may well be asked : Why 
did the sacred historians not in a single instance 
call them by their right name, &avewWcol, or viol 
THS AGdEAHHS THS Maplas, OrtTov AbEAHOL 
tTov lwo, or at least more generally cvyye 
veis?* By doing this they would have at once pre 
vented all future confusion among commentatore ; 
while by uniformly using the term ddeAgol, without 
the least intimation of a wider meaning, they certain 
ly suggest to every unbiased reader the impression 
that real brothers are intended. 

4, In all the passages where brothers and sistera 


* Hee.wippus Go Euseb. H. E. iv. 22) speaks of cousing 
of Christ, calling Simeon, the successor of James in Jerusa 


2 ~ y ( 
| lem: avepidy tov Kuplou devrepoy. 
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of Jesus are mentioned, except in John vii. (where | ororo kal of adeAgol Tod Kupfov. Such distinct men. 


they are represented in conflict with the Lord), and 
* Cor. ix. (which was written probably after the death 
of Mary), they appear in close connection with Him 
and His mother Mary as being under her care and 
direction, and as forming one family. This is cer- 
tainly surprising and unaccountable, if they were cou- 
sins. Why d» they never appear in connection with 
their own supposed mother, Mary the wife of Clopas 
(or Alpheus), who was living all the time, and stood 
under the cross (Matt. xxvii. 56; John xix. 25), and 
at the sepulchre (Matt. xxvii. 61) ? 

Lange calls to his aid the double hypothesis of 
an early death of Clopas (whom he assumes to have 
been the brother of Joseph*), and the adoption of 
his children by the parents of Jesus, so that they be- 
came legally His brothers and sisters. But this adop- 
tion, if true, could not destroy their relation to their 
natural mother, Mary, who was still living, and one of 
the most faithful female followers of Christ. Besides, 
both the assumption of the early death of Clopas 
and the adoption of his children by Joseph, is with- 
out the shadow of either exegetical or traditionary evi- 
dence, and is made extremely improbable by the fact 
of the poverty of the holy family, who could not in 
justice to themselves and to their own Son adopt at 
least half a dozen children at once (four sons and two 
or more daughters), especially when their own mother 
was still living at the time. We would have to as- 
sume that the mother likewise, after the death of her 
husband, lived with the holy family. But would she 
dave given up in this case, or under any circum- 
atances, the claim and title to, and the maternal care 
of, her own children? Certainly not. The more we 
esteem this devoted disciple, who attended the Sa- 
viour to the cross and the sepulchre (Matt, xxvii. 56, 
§1; John xix. 25), the less we can think her capable 
of such an unmotherly and unwomanly act. 

5. There is no intimation anywhere in the New 
Testament, either by direct assertion or by implica- 
tion (unless it be the disputed passage on James, in 
Gal. i. 19), that the brothers of Christ, or any of them, 
were of the number of the twelve Apostles. This is 
a mere inference from certain facts and combinations, 
which we shall consider afterward, viz., the identity 
of three names, James, Simon and Judas, who occur 
among the brothers of Christ and among the Apos- 
ules, and the fact that a certain Mary, supposed to be 
an aunt of Jesus, was the mother of James and Joses 
(but she is never called the mother of James, Joseph, 
Simen, and Jude), and with the fact of the eminent, 
Apostlelike position of James, the brother of the 
Lord, in the church at Jerusalem, 

6. On the contrary, the brothers of Jesus are 
mentioned after the Apostles, and thus distinguished 
from them. In Acts i.13, 14, Luke first enumerates 
the e.even by name, and then adds: “ These all [the 
Aposiles] continued with one accord in prayer and 
supplication, with the women, and Mary the mother 
of Jesus, and with His brethren.” Here they seem 
to form a distinct class with their mother, next to 
the Apostles. So also 1 Cor. ix. 5: of Aoirol amd- 


* Hegesippus (in Eusebius’ H. E. iii. 11) asserts that Clo- 
yas was the brother of Joseph. Lange denies that Mary, the 
wife of Clopas, was the sister of the Virgin Mary. But Lich- 
censtein (Lebensgeschichte des Herrn, Erlangen, 1856, p. 
194) assumes, that the two brothers, Joseph and Clopas, 
married two sisters, both named Mary. Clopas dying, Jo- 
seph took his wife and her children into his family. Schneck- 
anburger reverses the hypothesis and assumes that Mary, 
after the early death of Joseph, moved to the househo)” of 
2ei sister, the wife of Clopas. 
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tion of the brothers after the Apostles was not justified 
if thrse of the four, as is assumed by the cousin 
theory, were themselves Apostles; consequently, 
only one remained to make a separate class. The 
narrative, Matt. xii. 46-50, likewise implies that the 
brothers of Jesus who stood without, seeking to 
speak with Him, were distinct from the disciples 
(ver. 69), who always surrounded Him. 

7. More than this: before the resurrection of 
Christ, His brothers are represented in the Gospel of 
John, in ch, vii. 3-10, long after the call of the Apos. 
tles, as wnbelievers, who endeavored to embarrass the 
Saviour aud to throw difficulties in His way. This 
makes it morally impossible to identify them with the 
Apostles. Even if only one or two of the four had 
been among the twelve at that time, John could not 
have made the unqualified remark: ‘ Neither did 
His brethren (brothers) believe in Him” (vii. 5); for 
faith is the very first condition of the apostolate. 
Nor would Christ in this case have said to them: 
“My time has not yet come; but your time is alwaya 
ready , the world cannot hate you; but Me it hateth ” 
(vers. 6, 7); nor would He have separated from them 
in His journey to Jerusalem. It wil) not do here tu 
weaken the force of morevev, and to reduce their 
unbelicf to a mere temporary wavering and uncer- 
tainty. Thecase of Peter, Matt, xvi. 23, and that of 
Thomas, John xx. 25, are by no means parallel. 


The whole attitude of the brothers of Christ, as 


viewed by Christ and described by John, is entirely 
inconsistent with that of an apostle. It is an atti 
tude not of enemies, it is true, but of doubtful, dis- 
satisfied friends, who assume an air of superiority, 
and presume to suggest to Him a worldly and ambi- 
tious policy. After the resurrection they are ex- 
pressly mentioned among the believers, but as a <lis- 
tinct class with Mary, next to the Apostles. 

All these considerations strongly urge the conclu- 
sion that the brothers of Christ were real brothers, 
according to the flesh, 7. ¢., either later sons of Mary 
and Joseph, or sons of Joseph by a former marriage 
(more of this below), unless there are very serious 
difficulties in the way, which make this conclusion 
either critically, or morally, or religiously impossi- 
ble. 

Let us now approach these difficulties. 

8. There are serious but no insurmountable ob. 
jections to the conclusion just stated. 

(a) The first objection is the identity in name of 
three of these brothers with three of the Apostles, 
viz., James, Simon, and Jude.* But it should be re- 
membered that these were among the most common 
Jewish names. Josephus mentions no less than 
twenty-one Simons, seventeen Joses’s, and sixteen 
Judes. Why could there not be two or three persons 
of the same name in the apostolic Church? We 
have at all events two James’s, two Simons, and two 
Judes among the twelve Apostles. This difficulty is 
more than counterbalanced by the npposite difficulty 
of two sisters with the same name, 

(6) The second objection, likewise of a critical 
and exegetical character, is derived from Gal. i. 19: 
“But other of the Apostles saw I none, save («i «n) 
James, the Lord’s brother.” Here James, who waa 
one of the brothers of Jesus, seems to be included 


* Dr. Lange, in his article Jakobus in Herzog’s Eneyci., 
yol. vi., p. 412, calls this die Unhaltbarkeit einer dreina- 
migen. Doppelgdngerlinie in dem apostolischen Kreise, 
and afterward eine wnerhdrte zwei- bis vierfache Doppeb 
odnoeres. 
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among the Apostles, and this must have been James 
af Alphzeus, or James the Less.* But the passage 
bears the exactly opposite interpretation, if after «i un 
we supply simply: e/Sov, and not elSov Toy amdarodor, 
viz.: “I saw none other of the Apostles (besides 
Peter, ver. 18), but only (I saw) James, the Lord’s 
brother.” This interpretation is very old,+ and is 
defended by some of the highest grammatical au- 
thorities of our age.t I think with Meyer § that James 
is here distinguished from the twelve to whom Peter 
belonged, and yet at the same time mentioned with 
the Apostles in a wider sense of the term. In other 
words, he is represented as a man who, on account 
of his close natural relationship to Christ, and of his 
weight of character and piety, enjoyed an apostolic 
dignity and authority among the strict Jewish Chris- 
tians. He was the acknowledged head and leader of 
this branch and the first bishop of Jerusalem, where 
he permanently resided and died, while the apostles 
proper were not fixed in a particular diocese, but tra- 
veling missionaries, with the whole world for their 
field of labor. That this was precisely the position 
of James is evident from various passages in the 
Acts, in the epistle to the Galatians, from Josephus, 
Hegesippus, and the traditions of the Hastern 
Church.” | 

(c) The third objection is of a moral character, 
and derived from the consideration that Christ on 
the cross could not have commended His mother to 
the care of John if she had other sons (John xix. 26, 
27). ‘But why,” we may ask with Andrews,J ‘if 
James and Judas were Apostles and His cousins, 
sons of her sister and long inmates of her family, and 
it was a question of kinship, did He not commend 
her to their care?” The difficulty then remains, and 
taust be solved on other grounds. The brothers of 
Jesus at that time, as appears from John vii., were 
not yet full believers in Christ, although they must 
have been converted soon after the resurrection (Acts 
i. 14). Moreover, John was the most intimate bosom 
friend of the Saviour, and could better sympathize 
with Mary, and comfort her in this peculiar trial than 
any human being. If the modern interpretation of 
Jolm xix. 25 be correct, as it probably is, Salome (not 
Mary, wife of Clopas) was a sister of Christ’s mother, 
consequently John His cousin, But we would not 
urge this as an additional reason of the commenda- 
tion, which must be based on a deeper spiritual affin- 
ity and sympathy. 

(d) The fourth objection is religious and dogmat- 
tcal, arising from the pious or superstitious belief in 
the perpetual virginity of Mary, and the apparent im- 
propriety of the birth of any later descendants of the 
house of David after the birth of the Messiah, The 
perpetual virginity of the mother of our Saviour is an 
article of faith in the Greek and Roman Church ; it 
is taught also in a few of the older Protestant sym- 


*So Schneckenburger on the Epistle of James, and all 
the commentators on Galatians who adopt the ccusin-hypo- 
thesis, also Ellicott ad Gal. i. 19, who, however, does not 
enter into a discussion of the general question. 

+ Victorinus, in his Commentary im Joc., says: “ Paul 
disclaims James as an apostle, saying, that he saw no other 
apostle besides Peter, but only James.” 

t Winer, Grammatik, 6th ed., p. 557 ($67, sub T. e); 
who quotes for a similar use of €i uh Acts xxvii, 22 and 
Rev, xxi, 27; Fritzsche, Comment. in Matt., p. 482, who 
translates: aliwm apostolum non vidi, sed vidi Jacobum ; 
Bleek (in Studien und Kritiken for 1836, p. 1059), and, as to 
be inference drawn, also Meyer and Hilgenfeld ad @ai, i. 

§ In his Comment. on Gal, i. 19. 

{ This subject is fully discussed in my book on James, 

4 The Life of our Lord wpon the Earth, p. 115 
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bols,* and held to this day by many evangelical di 
vines. Bishop Pearson says that the Church of God 
in all ages has maintained that Mary continued in the 
same virginity.+ -Olshausen takes the same view, 
and Lange, though the latter only as far as offspring 
is concerned. Dr. Jos. Addison Alexander, a Presby- 
terian, who will not be accused of any sympathy with 
Romanism, says with apparent approbation: ‘ Multi- 
tudes of Protestant divines and others, independently 
of all creeds and confessions, have believed, or rather 
felt, that the selection of a woman to be the mother 
of the Lord, carries with it as a necessary implication 
that no others could sustain the same relation to 
her; and that the selection of a virgin still more ne 
cessarily implied that she was to continue so; for if 
there be nothing in the birth of younger children in- 
consistent with her maternal relation to the Saviour, 
why should there be any such repugnance in the birth 
of older children likewise? ... The same feeling 
which revolts from one hypothesis in some, revolts 
from both hypotheses in both.” 

A doctrine or feeling so old and widely spread must 
be treated with proper regard and delicacy. ‘tut it 
should be observed : 

In the first place, that these dectrinal objectio.a 
hold only against the view that the brothers of Chriet 
were younger children of Mary, not against the otk er 
alternative left, that they were older children of Ja 
seph by a former marriage. 

Secondly, the virginity of Mary can be made an 
article of faith only as far as it is connected with the 
mystery of the supernatural conception and the ab- 
solute freedom of Christ from hereditary as well as 
actual sin. But neither His nor her honor require 
the perpetual virginity after His birth, unless there 
be something impure and unholy in the marriage re- 
lation itself. The latter we cannot admit, since God 
instituted marriage in the state of innocence in Par- 
adise, and St. Paul compares it to the most sacred 
relation existing, the union of Christ with His 
Church. 

Thirdly, the Apostles and Evangelists, who are 
certainly much safer guides in all matters of faith 
and religious feeling than even fathers and reformers, 
seem to have had no such feeling of repugnance to a 
real marriage between Joseph and Mary, since they 
not only frequently mention brothers and sisters of 
Christ, without any intimation of an unusual or in- 
definite sense of the word, but Matthew and Luke (ii. 7) 
call Christ the first-born son of Mary, and Matthew 
moreover says (i. 25), that Joseph knew not Mary, 
a. @., did not cohabit with her as man and wife, till 
she had brought forth her first-born son. I admit that 
neither tpwrdtoxos nor éws ov are conclusive in fa- 
vor of subsequent cohabitation and offspring, but they 
naturally look that way, especially in a retrospective 
historical narrative, and in connection with the subse- 
quent frequent mention of the brothers and sisters of 


* The Articles of Smalkald, Pars. I. art. IV. (p. 803. ed. 
Hase): “Ex Maria pura, sancta, semper virgine.”” The 
Form of Concord, p. 767: “Unde et vere SeotdKos, Dei ge 
netrix est, et tamen virgo mansit.”. Even Zwingli shared 
in this view, Comment. in Matt, i, 18, 25, and the Helvetic 
Confession speaks of Jesus as “natus ex Maria semper vir- 
gine. 

+ Exposition of the Creed, art. III. 

+ Commentary on Matthew, xiii. 56, pp. 888 and 884, and 
in the same language, Com. on Mark vi. 3. Dr. Alexandet 
does not decide one wy or the other (though leaning to the 
cousin-theory), and thinks that the difference of taste and 
sensibility on this subject is likely to continue to affeet the 
inter pretation until the question has received some new and 
uneaniyccal solution. 


Christ by the same writers, At all events, we are war- 
tanted to say that those terms could not have been 
used by the Evangelists if they had regarded legitimate 
cohabitation as essentially profane, or in any way de- 
grading to Joseph and His mother. The Old Testa- 
ment, it is well known, nowhere sustains the ascetic 
Romish views on the superior merits of celibacy, and 
represents children as the greatest blessing, and ster- 
‘lity as a curse or misfortune. 

Finally, it may be regarded as another proof of 
the true and full humanity and the condescending 
love of our Saviour, if He shared the common trials 
of family life in all its forms, and moved a brother 
among brothers and sisters, that “‘ He might be touch- 
ed with a feeling of our infirmities.” This last con- 
sideration, however, has its full weight if we adopt 
Dr. Lange’s modification of the cousin-hypothesis, 
viz., the formal adoption of Christ’s cousins into the 
holy family. 

9. It remains to be seen whether the cousin- 
theory is more free from difficulties. This theory is 
comparatively late and cannot be tracel beyond the 
time of Jerome in the fourth century,* but has since 
peen adopted by the whole Latin Church, and 
by the older Protestant divines, who, however, 
paid very little critical attention to this question.t 
Jerome’s view did not obtain credit and currency 
without an undue weight of dogmatical considera- 
tions connected with the perpetual virginity of 
Mary and the superior sanctity of celibacy (as is 
very evident from Jerome’s violent work against 
Helvidius). It has moreover to contend with all the 
facts presented under No. 1-7, which are as many 
arguments against it. And finally it has to call to 
its aid two assumptions, which are at least very 
doubtful, and give the theory an intricate and com- 
plicated character. These assumptions are: 

(a) That Mary, the mother of James and Joses 
(Matt. xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40), was a sister of the 
Virgin Mary, and that consequently her children were 
cousins of Jesus. But who ever heard of two sisters 
bearing the same name without any additional one 
by which to distinguish them? Then, the only pas- 
sage on which the alleged relationship of the two 
Marys is based, John xix. 25, admits of a different 
and more probable explanation, by which the term 
“His mother’s sister” is applied to Salome,t who 
stood certainly under the cross (see Matt. xxvii. 56 ; 
Mark xv. 40), and could not well be passed by in si- 
ence by her own son, St. John, while he, with his 
accustomed modesty and delicacy, omitted her name, 


i* Dr. Wordsworth and others would carry the cousin- 
theory to Papiasin the second century, and quote a frag- 
ment, ascribed to his name, on the four Marys (ap. Rours, 
Reliquie sacre, ex Cod. MSS. 2397): “I. Maria, mater 
Domini. II. Maria, CLroPH#® sivE ALPHZI uxor, que fuit 
mater Jacobi Episcopi et Apostoli, et Simonis, et Thadet 
[Jude Jacobi], et cujusdam Joseph. III. Marza Salome, 
uxor Zebedei, mater are evangeliste et Jacobi. IV. 
Maria Magdalena.’ But this extract is evidently a part of 
a dictionary written by a medixval Papias, which still exists 
in MS. both at Oxford and Cambridge.—P. S.] 

t Calvin for instance regards the question as one of idle 
curiosity i Matt. i. 25: “ Certe nemo unguam hac de re 
 Seeeheon movebit nisi curiosus; nemo vero pertinuciter 

istet nist contentiosus riwator.” 

t This explanation was brought out first clearly by Wiese- 
Jer (in the Studien und Kritiken for 1840, p. 648 sqq.), and 
adopted by Meyer, Lange, and Alford. But the old Syriac 
version already implied this interpretation by inserting a 
kal before Mapla, and translating: “* And there were stand- 
{ng near the cross of Jesus, His mother, and His mother’s 
ps [Salome], and Mary of Cleophas, and Mary Magda- 

ne,” / 
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and intimated her presence by bringing out her re 
lation to Mary. 

(0) That Clopas, or Cleophas, the husband of 
Mary, the supposed sister of the Virgin Mary, is the 
same with Alpheeus, the father of James, the younger 
Apostle of that name, who is called *IdkwBos 6 Toi 
’"AAgaiov (Matt. x. 3; Mark ii. 14; iii. 18; Luke vi 
xv; Acts i. 13). But this, though not improbable.- 
and supported by the testimony of Papias, is at least 
not certain. Besides, Matthew (or Levi) was also a 
son of Alpheus, Mark ii, 14, and if “Iov’das "lad 
Bov, and Simeon, two of the twelve, were likewise 
among the brothers of Christ, we would have fou 
Apostles, of whom it is said in John vii. that they did 
net believe. Finally, Mary, it should be remembered, 
is called the mother of James and Joses only, but 
never the mother of Simon and Jude, the other two 
brothers of Jesus, and both of them supposed to have 
been Apostles, which Joses was not. It is nowhere 
intimated that she had more sons than two, or ainy 
daughters at all; and even ficm her two sons, one, 
Joses, must be exempt from peing a namesake, since 
Joseph, and not Joses, according to the correet 
reading, in Matt. xiii. 55, is the second brother of 
Christ. 

Dr. Lange, it is true, avoids some of these dif 
ficulties by giving up the sisterhood of the two Marys, 
and assuming in its place the brotherhood of Clopas, 
or Alpheus, and Joseph,* as the basis of the cousix . 
ship of their sons, and calling to his aid the addi- 
tional hypothesis of the early death of Alpheus and 
the adoption of his children into the holy family,— 
but all this without a shadow of exegetical proof. 
The absence of all allusion in the Evangelists to 
Mary, the real and still living mother of these chik 
dren, when they are collectively mentioned, is a sur 
prising fact, which speaks as strongly against Lange’a 
hypothesis as against the older and usual form of the 
cousin-theory. 

10. We conclude, therefore, that the strict gram- 
matical explanation of the term brothers and sisters 
of Christ, though not without difficulties, is still far 
more easy and natural than the explanation which 
makes them mere cousins. 

But from the exegetical data of the New Testa- 
ment we are still at liberty to choose between two 
views : 

(a) The brothers of Jesus were younger children 
of Joseph and Mary, and hence His uterine brothers, — 
though in fact only half-brothers, since He had no 
human father, and was conceived by the Holy Spirit 
overshadowing the Blessed Virgin. This view may be 
supported by the €ws andthe tpwr dr 0ko0s in Matt. 
i, 25 and Luke ii. 7, and has been adopted by Ter- 
tullian, Helvidius, and many modern Protestant di- 
vines of Germany, as Herder, Neander, Winer, Meyer, 
Wieseler, Rothe, Stier, and by a few English divines, 
Alford (on Matt. xiii, 55), T. W. Farrar (in W. Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. i., p. 281), and, though 
not decidedly, by Andrews (Life of our Lord, p. 114). 
This view of the case isthe most natural, and would 
probably be taken by a majority of commentators, 
if it were not from the scruples arising from the long 
and widely cherished doctrine of the perpetual vir- 
ginity of Mary. Once clearly and fully established 
on the testimony of Scripture and history, this theory 
would give a powerful polemical weapon into the 


* Hegesippus, in Eusebius’ H. E. iii. 11, comp. iv. 22, as- 
serts, that Clopas was the brother of Joseph, but it does nof 
appear whether he uses the terrs brother strictly, or fo 
brother-in-law. 
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hand« of Protestants, and destroy by one fatal blow 
one of the strongest pillars of Romish Mariology and 
Mariolatry, aud the ascetic overestimate of the state of 
celibacy. But the case is by no means so clear at the 
present state of the controversy that we could avail 
ourselves of this advantage; and Protestants them- 
selves, as already remarked, differ in their views, or 
feelings, or tastes, concerning the perpetual virginity 
of Mary. 

(6) The brothers of Jesus were older sons of Jo- 
seph from a former marriage, and thus in the eyes of 
the law and before the world, though not by blood, 
orothers and sisters of Christ. This view has the 
doctrinal advantage of leaving the perpetual virginity 
of Mary untouched. It seems, moreover, to have 
been the oldest, and was held not only among the 
Ebionites, and in the pseudo-apostolical constitution, 
but by several early fathers, as Origen, Eusebius (who 
calls James of Jerusalem a “son of Joseph,” but no- 
where of Mary), Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Epiphanius (who even mentions the supposed order 
of birth of the four sous and two daughters), Hilary, 
Ambrose, ete.* It is equally consistent with the Scrip- 
ture data on the subject as the other alternative, and 
in some respects even more so. For it agrees better 
with the apparent difference of age between Joseph 
(who early disappears in the gospel history) and Mary, 
and especially with the patronizing and presumptuous 
air of the brothers of Christ, when they sought an in- 
terview with Him at a particular crisis (Matt. xii. 46), 
and when they boldly dared to suggest to Him a more 
expeditious and ostentatious Messianic policy (John 
vii. 3-10). This is at least more readily explained, if 
they were older according to the flesh; while on the 
other theory some of them must have been almost too 
young to figure so prominently in the gospel history. 
It is true, they are nowhere called sons of Joseph ; + 
but neither are they called sons oj’ Vary. The reason 
in both cases must be found in the fact, that Christ is 
the great central figure in the Gospels, round which 
all others move. On the other hand, however, it is 
difficult to believe that God should have selected an 
old widower with at least six children, as the husband 
of the mother of Christ. And the old tradition on 
which this view rests, may itself be explained as an 
attempt to escape the force of scriptural statements 
against the cherished belief in the perpetual virginity 
of Mary.—P. §.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In this narrative the Evangelist sets before us 
the circumstances under which the sufferings of our 
High Priest were introduced—by successive rejections, 
of His person and claims, This in all probability in- 
duced him to relate in this connection that Christ was 
rejected even in His own city. But the historian drops 
a veil over the particulars and circumstances of His 
rejection, Nazareth adjoined Matthew’s native city, 
and, perhaps, lay even within the district of his 
home, 

2. On the fact that our Lord had no uterine bro- 
thers or sisters, comp. my Leben Jesu, ii. 1, p. 139 
eqq. To our mind, there seems nothing offensive in 
the idea, that Joseph and Mary lived on conjugal 


* See my book on James, p. 80 sqq. Chrysostom may also 
be included in this class; at least he clearly separates the 
brothers of Christ from the apostles, for the reason that they 
were for a long time unbelievers (Hom. v. in Matt.). 

+ Eusebius, however, H. BE. ii. 1, calls James of Jerusa- 
lem a “son ¢f Joseph.” 
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terms; * but it appears to us inconceivable that the 
mother of Jesus should afterward have given birth 
to other children. Besides, the brothers of the Lora 
are introduced as speaking and acting like pezsong 
who claim to have more enlarged experience than 
Jesus, or, as we infer, as His seniors, 


AHOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The question: “Js not this the carpenter's son ?” 
or prejudice.—How the people of Nazareth condemn 
ed themselves, while imagining that they judged Je 
sus.—How they unconsciously verified the exclama 
tion of Nathanael: ‘‘Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ?”—How every prejudice against Chris 
tianity contains the germ of its own condemnation 
For, 1. it evidences a want of proper faith, (a) in the 
power of God, (6) in humanity, (c) in the miracles of 
history, (d) in the deeper recesses of our own inne 
life; 2. and yet even prejudice must confess that the 
wisdom and the works of Christ are mast mysterious 
and inexplicable. Hence such persons readily have 
recourse to lying and hostile criticisms.—The offence 
of the people of Nazareth on account of the humble 
origin of the Lord, a picture of all other offences in 
Him, 1. An offence, (a) in His terrestrial state and 
existence; (b) in His human lowliness; (c¢) in [is 
brothers and sisters with their human weaknesses, 
2. Yet an offence which will leave us self-condemned, 
since it implies an admission of His wisdom and of 
His deeds. 38. A most fatal offence, since unbelief 
deprives us of the blessings of Christ’s wondrous 
works.—The saying of Christ, “A prophet is not 
without honor, save in his own country, and in his own 
house:” 1, As an extenuation; 2, as a reproof.— 
Jesus rejected by His own city.—The rejection of 
Jesus in Nazareth a prelude to His rejection by 
the people.—Nazareth, so poor, yet casting out the 
Lord of glory: 1. Nazareth in Galilee; 2. the land 
of Judea so poor; 38, the earth so poor.—The inmost 
characteristic of unbelief is, that it implies contempt 
of our own being and higher nature.—Whenever we 
read that the Lord “‘ could not do,” or else that He 
“ knew not,” the circumstances connected with it show 
that it was not from weakness or ignorance, but that 
His infinite power and wisdom were controlled and 
limited by supreme love and faithfulness.—How the 
King gradually merged into the High Priest. 

[ datt. Henry :—Ver. 58. Unbelief is the great 
obstruction to Christ’s favor.—If mighty works are 
not wrought in us, it is not for want of power or grace 
in Christ, but for want of faith in us.—P. §.] 

Starke :—Canstein: Jesus is in truth the son of 
the carpenter; but of that Carpenter who made hea- 
ven and earth.—Ungrounded prejudices are too often 
obstacles in the way of faith, John vii, 40-42.~ 
Jerome: Naturale propemodum est cives civibus-in- 
videre.—Homines familiaria coniemmere, peregrina 
exosculart et in admiratione ac pretio habere solent.+ 

Gerlach :—Carnal men look at the outward ap- 
pearance ; and this state of mind repels them from 
the Son of God, appearing in the form of a servant. 

Heubner :—Jesus does not force His love or Hig 
blessings upon us.—Pride brings its own punishment, 
(Of this, history furnishes ample confirmation.) 


oe Le this point Lange differs from the view of the Greek 
and Latin Churches, which deny every conjugal intercourse 
as degrading the character of the holy Virgin.—P. 8.1 
{ (Comp. the proverbs : * Familiarity breeds contempt ;" 
“Distance lends enchantment to the view ;”’ ‘* Hs ist nicky 
| wet her”? (It is not far off).—P. S.] 
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B. CHRIST MANIFESTS HIMSELF AS THE HIGH PXIEST IN HIS SUFFERINGS; BEING 
REJECTED BY THE POLITICAL DESPOTISM OF HEROD, THE RULER OF GALILEE. 


Omaprer XIV. 1-33 (Mark vi. 14-56; Luke ix. 7-17; John vi. 1-21). 


YONTENTS :—Jesus withdraws Himself from the court of Herod Antipas, who had just murdered John the Baptist. ‘Tha 


priestly realm of the Lord in the desert among the poor people; or, the first miraculous feeding of the multitude. 
‘testly sway of the Lord amid the terrors of the night at sea. 


— 


1. Retirement of the Lord from the vicinity of Herod. On. XIV. 1-13. 


1,2 At that time Herod the tetrarch heard of the fame of Jesus, And said unto his ser- 
vants, This is John the Baptist; he is risen from the dead; and therefore mighty worka 
3 do shew forth themselves in him.’| For Herod had laid hold on John, and bound him, 
and put em [out of the way]® in prison for Herodias’ sake,? his brother Philip's 
4,5 wife. For John said unto him, It is not lawful for thee to have her Ana when he 
would have put him to death, he feared® the multitude, because they counted [held] 
6 him as a prophet. But when Herod’s birthday was kept,* the daughter of Herodias 
7 danced before them, and pleased Herod. Whereupon he promised with an oath to 
8 give her whatsoever she would [should] ask. And she, being before instructed of [led 
on by]’ her mother, said, Give me here John Baptist’s head in a charger [platter]. 
9 And the king was sorry:* nevertheiess [but] for the oath’s sake, and them which sat 
10 [that reclined] with him at meat, he commanded di to be given her. And he sent, and 
11 beheaded John in the prison. And his head was brought in a charger [platter], and 
}2 given to the damsel: and she brought :¢ to her mother. And his disciples came, anu 
took up the body,” and buried it, and went and told Jesus. 
When Jesus heard of i, he departed [withdrew from, dveywpyoev] thence by ship 


into a desert place apart: and when the people had heard thereof, they followed him on 
foot out of the cities. 


13 


1 Ver, 2.—[Ai Suvduets evepyovow ev att@; Lange: darwm walten die Wunderkrafte in thm; Ewald: desswe. 
gen wirken die Heilmichte in ihm; J. Wesley : Therefore these mighty powers exert themselves in him; Green (Gram, 
of the N. T., p. 151): The Spiritual Powers are active in him; Conant and the revised N. T. of the Am. Bible Union: 
therefore do these powers work in him.—P. §8.] 

2 Ver. 3.—Lachmann: a7é0eTo, after Cod. B. §o also Origen twice, [Cod. Sinait. sustains the more expressive read- 
{ng év puAaky am €BeTOo instead of EOeT0 ev puaA.—P. 8] ‘ 

3 Ver. 3.—[Conant and the N. T. of the A. B. U. more smoothly: jor the sake of Herodias.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 3.—:Aim rou is wanting in Cod. D., Vulg., ete. Meyer regards it as an insertion from Mark. 

6 Ver. 5.—[Lange: er ear willens (geneigt) thn au todten, fiirchtcte sich aber, etc. Conant and the N. T. of the A. 
B.U.: and he desired (3éAwv) to put him to death, but feared (€60B7On).—P. 8.] 

6 Ver. 6,—Lachmann, Tischendorf: yeveolous 6€ yevouévors, after B, D., Z. 
reading for the received reading: yeveolwy 5€ ayouevwv.—P. 8] 

7 Ver. 8.—[Lange translates tpoBiBacbetaa: bearbeitet von; Luther: zugerichtet; de Wette: bewogen, 
Stier: angestiftet; Meyer: gefirdert, dazu gebracht; Ewald still stronger: aufgestuchelt. Conant: “The verb 
mrpoBiBbacew means to lead forward, to lead on, the only use of mpd in this compound, The error of the English vernae- 
ular Bible originated in the. Vulgate rendering pr@monita, Margin of the Bishops’ Bible: ‘ Or enticed, ov induced.’’ 

8. 


[Cod. Sinait. sustains this 


8 Ver. 8.—[Tyndale, Coverdale, Cranmer, Genevan, and the Bishops’ Bible, all correctly render ém) wivakt: 
in a platter (a large, shallow dish), for which the translators of King James substituted: in a charger, which also meana 


a large dish, but now more commonly a horse used in battle. Wiclif and the Rheims Vers. have: in a dish, the Lat. Vulg.; 
in disco.—P. 8.] 


9 Ver. 9.—The reading: €Aum4@7 is not quite sure, Lachmann and Tischendorf [also Tregelles and Alford] read 
with B., D., ete.: AuwnOels. [But this does not affect the sense, nor the English rendcring.—P. 8.] 
310 Ver. 12—Lachmann, after the oldest authorities, reads: mr@ua, 


(Cod. Sinait. sustains 7 @ wa, corpse, against 
fhe asual Ma, body.—P.8.] 


- 


records in this connection what had taken place ou 
a former oceasion. The chronological succession of 
events appears from John vi. 1. After the returu 
of Jesus from the festival of Purim, He passed over 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Chronological Arrangement.—The offence which 
Christ had experienced in His own city is followed by 
another offence on the part of His sovereign. This 
may have been another practical reason why Matthew 


the Sea of Galilee, as it would seem near Tiberias 
Evidently the feeding of the multitude, here record 
ed, was the first occasion of that kind; the circum 
stances are the same as in John—five loaves, tw¢ 
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fishes, five thousand people, twelve baskets full of 
fragments ;—the narrative being followed in both 
Gospels by an account of Christ’s walking on the sea. 
On the other hand, Luke reports the return of the 
Apostles (Luke ix. 10), after having recorded that 
Herod had wished to see Jesus. Christ, however, 
withdraws with His disciples into the wilderness near 
Bethsaida (on the other side of the lake). There 
the miraculous feeding of the multitude took place. 
Mark records in the same manner and connection 
the motive for His passage across the sea, as also 
His feeding the multitude and walking on the wa- 
ters. From all this we conclude that this event took 
place at the time when Jesus again met His disciples 
in Galilee, on His return from the visit to Jerusalem, 
which closed with His last missionary journey through 
Galilee. On the other hand, Matthew, xi. 12, 13, 
represents the Saviour as again going about with His 
disciples. 

Ver. 1. Herod Antipas (Aytiaas =’Avrt- 
aatpos), the son of Herod the Great and of Mal- 
thace, a Samaritan. In his testament, Herod had 
appointed him tetrarch of Galilee and Perzea. Anti- 
pas entered into a secret contract of marriage with 
Herodias, the daughter of Aristobulus, his half-bro- 
ther, and the wife of another half-brother, Herod 
Philippus ; and in consequence repudiated his lawful 
wife, the daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia. Are- 
tas declared war and conquered Herod; but was pre- 
vented by the Romans from following up his victory. 
From motives of ambition, Herodias persuaded her 
weak and indolent husband to repair to Rome, after 
the accession of Caligula, in order to secure for him- 
self the title of king, which had been previously ob- 
tained by Herod Agrippa, the nephew of Antipater 
(Jos. Antig. 18,7, 1). But, on the accusation of 
Agrippa, Antipater was deposed by the emperor, and 
banished to Lyons, where Herodias, his wife, followed 
him. He died in Spain, whither probably he was af- 
terward transported. From the first, Herod was a 
light- minded, unreliable, prodigal, and luxurious 
prince; hence also he proved superstitious and cun- 
ning (Luke xiii. 32; Mark viii, 15), and on certain 
occasions, either from folly or weakness, utterly 
heartless, cruel, and callous (see the history of the 
Passion). Jewish tradition likewise represents him 
in an unfavorable light. Herod Philippus, the son 
of a high priest’s daughter, was disinherited by his 
father, and lived as a private citizen. He must not 
be confounded with. Philip the tetrarch. According 
to Jerome (Contra Rufin. iii, 42), Herodias vented 
her fury even against the dead body of John the 
Baptist. The daughter of Herodias here spoken of 
was by the first marriage; her name was Salome 
(Jos. Antig. 18, 5, 4).—On the title rerpdpxns, 
comp. Bretschneider, Lexicon. The term tetrarch, 
or ruler over a fourth part of the country, is here 
used in a general sense, and as equivalent to eth- 
narch, Properly speaking, Herod was a triarch. 
See ch. ii. 

At that time.—The sovereign over the country 
of Jesus seems now to have heard of Him for the 
first time. Grotius suggests that Antipater had only 
returned from Rome; Baronius, that he had been 
engaged in war with Aretas. In our view of the 
matter, the tetrarch had been wholly absorbed by 
the pleasures and the follies of his court, until, as his 
conscience became aroused, he began to bestow more 
attention upon such events and tidings. However, it 
is probable that at the time when Jesus went through 
the varinus cities along the Sea of Galilee, Antinater 


had resided at Macherus, which was at some distar.2 
from the scene of the Saviour’s preaching. 

Ver. 2. Unto his servants,—or slaves, viz. 
his courtiers. An Oriental mode of expression. 

This is John the Baptist.—It has sometimes 
been argued that Herod was a Sadducee, partly on 
the ground of a mistaken combination of Mark viii 
15 with Matt. xvi. 6 (the expression in the one pas 
sage being, “the leaven of Herod,” in the other 
“the leaven of the Sadducees”), and partly from 
the notion, now exploded, that the Sadducees were 
immoral libertines. But then the difficulty naturally 
arose, how he could in that case have believed in the 
resurrection of the dead. Wetstein suggests that an 
evil conscience had awakened in his breast doubts 
and fears on this subject; while Meyer infers from 
the passage that he had not been a Sadducee. Still 
more unsatisfactory is the explanation offered by Gro- 
tius, and others, that Herod had referred to the trans 
migration of souls, as the monarch distinctly speaks 
of the resurrection of John. The Jews never serious- 
ly entertained such a doctrine, although it has some 
times been imputed to the Pharisees. Jn our opin- 
ion, Herod was neither a Pharisee nor a Sadducee 
by conviction, although he was identified with the 
latter party, chiefly, perhaps, from tendencies shared 
by the whole of his family. In this view of the case, 
it is quite conceivable that he should have spoken 
under the influence of a conscience roused ané quick- 
ened by superstitious fears, and that all the more 
readily, that the people generally, and even the court 
iers of Herod, seem at that time to have been specu- 
lating upon, and discussing the character and mission 
of Jesus. The rejection of the Pharisees must to a 
certain extent have counteracted the public testi- 
mony borne to Jesus. Hence some said that He was 
Elijah; others, that He was one of the old prophets, 
perhaps Jeremiah; while some broached the idea, 
that in Him John the Baptist was risen from the 
dead (Luke ix. 7). We may readily suppose that, in 
the circumstances, some of the flatterers at court, in 
their desire to quiet the fears of their prince, may 
have caught at this. Suffice it, Herod immediately 
took it up. It might serve various purposes, At 
any rate, it mmplied a kind of denial of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus; besides, it would diminish his guilt, 
accord with his superstitious disposition, flatter his 
theological ambition (remember Henry VIII.), and 
serve as apology for his desire to see Jesus, which to 
some might appear suspicious. Nay, he may even 
have given expression to these views in a semi-hypo- 
critical manner, as “a fox,” Luke xiii. 832. At all 
events, a theological curiosity like that of Herod, 
and such motives, could only repel the Lord Jesus. 

Ver. 4. It is not la Lev. xviii. 16 5 xx. 21. 
—Josephus adds, that besides this motive for im- 
prisoning John, Herod was also afraid lest John 
should excite a popular tumult (Antig. 18, 5, 2). 
But this apprehension must have originated in the 
Baptisi’s Jenunciations of his adultery. 

Ver. 6, Herod’s birth-day.—The anniversary 
of his accession to the throne, his kingly birth; Ps. 
ii. 7; 1 Sam. xili. 1. Suicer, Thesaurus, i. p. 746; 
Wieseler, 298.*—The dativ. abs. [according to the 
true reading] is probably intended to indicate that 
the feast was nearing its close ; hence that the guests 
were intoxicated, and that the excitement of the 


* [The word ‘yevéova, may just as well be taken in the 


usual sense, birthday, as is done by Meyer, See his rofer 
ences in loc.—P. $8 ] 
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scene offered the most favorable opportunity for ac- 
complishing the satanic purpose of Herodias. 

Danced before them.—The dance of Salome 
was, “without doubt, mimic, and probably voluptu- 
ous. Hor. Od. 8, 6, 21.” [Meyer.] The poor girl 
was on the mother’s side a grandchild of Mariamne, 
the Asmonean princess. Her dancing was a crime 
not only against the Baptist, but also against Philip 
her own father. To engage in a profane dance, and 
that, as the text has it, €v +@ mw éo w—in the midst, 
referring probably not merely to the banqueting-hall, 
but to the circle of spectators which formed around 
her—was to forget even the decency and decorum of 
a Jewish maid. 

Ver. 8. But she being prepared (wrought upon, 
led on) by her mother.—Meyer: “mpoBiBa- 
o@e€toa, induced, instigated, not instructed.” But 
the verb includes the idea of instructing along with 
that of training and determining. In the present 
instance, not merely was moral resistance overcome, 
but, evidently, cunning and detailed instructions 
had been given. Every one of the expressions used 
by her points to the determination of taking Herod 
by surprise. 

Ver. 9. And the king was sorry.—This is not 
mcompatible with ver. 5. Herodias had on former 
occasions sought to kill the Baptist. (Lachmann, 
following Cod. C. and others, reads é(re: in Mark 
vi. 19.) But Herod (influenced by her) was mere- 
ly willing, or inclined toward it (@¢A wy; the word 
GcAew is frequently applied to inclination, where as 
yet there is no decision). Two opposite motives 
kept him in a state of indecision. On the one 
hand, he was urged on by the rancor of Herodias; 
while, on the other, he was kept back by fear of the 
y2uple. Nor was his sorrow merely caused by a 
sudden call of conscience; he was startled by this 
terrible demand, made in so daring and ghastly a 
manner, which awakened him all at once from in- 
toxication to full consciousness of the important po- 
litical consequences of this act. 

For the sake of the oath.—An instance of 
sinful performance of an oath (Meyer). But the re- 
mark about them that reclined with him at ta- 
ble is significant. Two elements besides his oath 
seem to have determined him—his princely honor, 
and the hatred of the court to the Baptist. In all 
this fashionable throng, no angel’s voice was heard 
on behalf of John. 

Ver. 11. And his head was brought ina 
platter. —The narrative seems to imply that the 
head of the Baptist was brought while the feast still 
lasced. This circumstance, however, suggests the 
place where the banquet was held. If Herod had 
been at Tiberias, his usual residence, the messengers 
would have required two days to execute their com- 
mission. Fritzsche assumes that Herod was at the 
time actually at Tiberias, and concludes that the nar- 
rative must be incorrect in this particular. Follow- 
ing the opinion of Maldonatus, Grotius, and others, 
Meyer holds that the feast had taken place in Ma- 
vhwrus itself. According to Hug and Wieseler, 
it was celebrated at Julias or Livias, another place 
of residence of Antipas, situate not far from Mache- 
rua, in the mountains on the eastern side of the Dead 
Sea, This view seems to us to have most in its fa- 
vor. Not only was there a royal palace at Livias, 
put the narrative, more especially in Mark, conveys 
the impression that the messengers of: Herod were 
despatched to some distance. 

Ver, 12. And went and told Jesus.—An evi- 


ee 


dence that the faith of the Baptist had been entirely 
re-established by his embassy to Jesus, and tliat it 
had also served to attach the disciples of John to the 
person of the Saviour—a bond further strengthened 
by the death of their master. However, some of 
John’s disciples may have taken offence when Christ 
still persevered in His course of endurance and sub: 
mission; and this may have driven them into the an 
tagonism which afterward issued in the formation of 
a separate sect. The execution of the Baptist took 
place shortly before Easter, in the year 782 (John 
vi. 4). When in the summer of the year 781 Jesus 
returned from Judea to Galilee, John was at Ainon, 
near Salim, in the midst of his ministerial activity. 
But when, toward the month of Adar (about March) 
of the year 782, Christ journeyed to Jerusalem to at- 
tend the festival of Purim, John had been already 
for some time confined to prison. Accordingly, we 
infer that his imprisopment must have taken place 
during the autumn of the year 781, and that he was 
confined for fully half a year. Thus his active life 
was somewhat shorter than that of the Lord. While 
the operations of Christ gradually extended from Ga: 
lilee to Judea, the reverse was the case with thes¢ 
of the Baptist. Commencing his work in the wilder: 
ness of Judah, he gradually passed through the lower 
valley of the Jordan to Salim and non, John iii, 23, 
and lastly to the court of Herod. And as the Lord 
met death at Jerusalem, so His forerunner at the 
court of the ruler of Galilee. 

Ver. 13. When Jesus heard of this.—Refer- 
ring in the first instance to the tidings brought by the 
disciples of John. Besides, we must not overlook, 
as an additional motive for Christ’s departure, the 
impression produced by these tidings upon the disci- 
ples. No doubt the Apostles, as well as the disciples 
of John, were deeply moved by the news of the Bap- 
tist’s execution, The enthusiasm with which they 
had returned from their first mission had in great 
measure given place to depression. This seems to 
be implied in the language of Mark : “Come ye your 
selves apart, and rest a while.” Luke conveys the 
impression that Antipas was taking measures to bring 
about an interview with Jesus. This determined 
Christ immediately to leave the place where He then 
was—probably Tiberias, whither Antipas may in the 
interval have returned. The motives of the Saviour 
were, moral abhorrence and distrust of Herod, and 
the necessity of restoring the disciples to a right stata 
of feeling—the more so, that Judas was in his heart 
already forsaking the cause of the gospel. On the 
eastern shore of the lake, and in the wilderness, He 
and they were safe under the mild sway of Philip, the 
only one of Herod’s sons who deserved the name of 
a good prince. (See the article in the Encyclops.) 

Into a desert place apart.—According to Luke 
ix. 10, in Gaulonitis, near the eastern Bethsaida. In 
the dominions of Philip, Jesus found a safe retreat, 
where His followers might recover their tone of mind, 
and prepare for going forth anew. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, On three different occasions was the Lord re 
pelled by the duplicity and utter want of all charac 
ter in Herod. On the occasion just considered, this 
prince was anxious for an interview, partly from po 
litical motives, and partly from superstitious curiosé 
ty, in the hape of thereby assuaging the voice of 
conscience. Again, shortly before the Saviour for 
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the last time left Galilee, Herod conveyed to Him by 
a third party a threat, for the purpose of inducing Him 
immediately to quit his territory (Luke xiii. 31). Last- 
ly, on the day of Christ’s final sufterings we mark the 
same bold and carnal intrusiveness, inducing him to 
ask for signs and miracles—demands which the Sa- 
viour met with unbroken silence, Luke xxiii. 8. Thus 
Antipas may be designated as the representative of 
that class with whom the Saviour enters upon no 
terms,—whom He avoids when they flatter, rebukes 
when they threaten, and at last punishes by complete 
silence. Again, we may learn from the case of An- 
tipas, the sad upshot of a disposition to be interested 
in, and patronizingly to condescend to, the gospel, 
which characterizes the relation of so many supersti- 
tious worldlings toward that which is holy. 

2. Herod seems to have been inclined to bestow 
on the Lord the vacant place of honor formerly oc- 
cupied by John at his court (comp. Mark vi. 20). 
But Christ treats the execution of the prophet as aim- 
ed against Himself. And so it really was. After all, 
every true martyrdom is the martyrdom of Christ in 
the world. 

8. Besides the two elements already advertea co 
—the Lord’s independence of all worldly pomp and 
His wisdom—we may also notice in this history both 
the faithfulness of John’s disciples, and the earnest- 
ness of the poor people who followed Him on foot 
out of all their cities. 

4, It is a strange fact that the marriage offences 
in the families of princes during the Middle Ages ap- 
pear to have been partly an heir-loom of the Cru- 
sades, and thus to ‘point back to the Arabs and to 
Hagar. The Idumeans were a race kindred to the 
Arabs. The history of the family of Herod is full 
of such offences. Nor can we fail to perceive the in- 
creased importance attaching to such sins in the case 
of princes, though, in general, the family must ever 
be regarded as the root of the state. 

5. The vows of Herod. Sinful vows must be re- 
pented of. Gossner: God would rather have us 
break our word than His word. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How the great of this world stand affected toward 
the message concerning the works of Jesus: 1. It 
is late of reaching them; 2. it is ill understood; 38. 
it is wrongly interpreted.—Herod Antipas the figure 
of a weak despotism, as Herod the Great was of a 
strong tyranny. 1. Wherein they agree: In their 
contempt of men, selfishness, want of feeling, cun- 
ning, and affectation of intellectual and spiritual as- 
pirations. 2. Wherein they differ: In the case 
of strong despots, pride and cruelty are foremost, and 
voluptuousness only secondary; while the reverse 
is the case with weak tyrants.—How a Herod seeks 
to appease his conscience: 1. By superstition; 2. 
by theological pretensions; 3. by an affectation of 
Interest in spiritual achievements. — How supersti- 
tion and the service of sin support and minister to 
each other.—Sketch of a demoralized court: 1. Hy- 
pocritical religiosity ; 2. dissolute manners and mar- 
riage scandals; 3. a poor statecraft; 4. luxurious 
festivities ; 5. bloody donations and payments.—Sad 
portraiture of the world and its pomp: 1. Its religion 
and its theology; 2. its pretended liberty and its 
ove: 8. its works and its feasts; 4. its interest in 
the Beautiful and its art; 5. its oaths and its scrupu- 
lous honor.—Bloody marriages connected with the 


history of martyrs (Ahab, Herod, ete.*).—-The feast 
of Herod viewed in the light of his reign.— The 
festivities of worldliness.—The character of Ilerod 
—Herodias.—The courtiers—The flattery and deceit 
of the fashionable world.—How the tempter watches 
for the moment of our intoxication.—Cordial agree 
ment between the wicked both at the beheading of 
John and at the crucifixion of Christ—The sorrow 
of Herod, and the fear of Pilate-—How they both 
thought theraselves excused.— Salome; or, awfu 
lessons given by a mother.—Art in the service of sin. 
—The oath of Herod; or, how he wishes to be con- 
scientious in his own way.—The cearage and faith- 
fulness of John the Baptist. — Becoming, modest, 
and yet firm and faithful manner, in which the Bap- 
tist reproved the sin of Herod.—Faithful unto the end. 
—Different estimate attaching to the blood of proph- 
ets: 1. In the sight of the wicked, and of their blind 
instruments ; 2. of vain people ; 3. of faithful disciples ; 
4, of the Lord Himself.—Bloody presents of tyrants 
and of enemies of the truth.—How the sufferings of 
the saints often serve to efface both their disappoint- 
mentg 2nd their weaknesses.—How the Lord applied 
as to Himself the death of John.—How in reality 
it was Christ’s death which was encompassed. — 
Christ suffering in His martyrs—How moral ab. 
horrence drives the Lord across the wide sea, and 
far into the wilderness.—Conduct of Jesus toward 
Antipas.—The decease of John a prelude to that 
of Christ.—Comparison between the end of John and 
that of Christ: 1. The one long confined, the other 
suddenly carried away; 2. in the one case the se 
crecy of the prison; in the other, the concourse of 
the people at Golgotha; 3. the one beheaded, the 
other crucified, ete—Blessing of good princes in 
whose territories believers have often found a ref- 
uge.—Safe retreats which the Lord in ancient and in 
modern times.has prepared for His own.—The ser 
vants of the Lord recovering themselves in retire- 
ment, 

Starke :—Courts are generally the paradise of 
foxes and of flatterers.—Hedinger : Ma. v an honest 
man has paid with his fortune and success, if not 
with his life, for the dancing, the flattery, or the 
calumnies of a harlot.—A sedate and devout Chris- 
tian leaves dancing to goats, calves, and children, 
and orders his steps according to the word of God, 
and not the directions of the dancing-master.—Incest, 
adultery, and unlawful divorce, were combined in 
this instance.—Hedinger : Persecution, reproach, and 
death are like daily bread to faithful preachers.— 
Great lords may issue their injunctions, but they can- 
not annul one of God’s commandments.—The ser- 
vants of the Lord must bear testimony to the truth, 
whatever may befall them in consequence.—/. Hall + 
Courage and impartiality—two very necessary quali- 
ties in a preacher.—Zeisius : There is nothing in 
which courts are more deficient than in preachers of 


* (Remember also the fearful night of St. Bartholomew, 
Aug. 24, 1572, and the massacre of the Huguenots in Paris, 
after the marriage of Henry of Navarre with the sister of the 
king of France, to which all the leaders of the French Pro- 
testants had been treacherously invited, to be most ernelly 
murdered, Pope Gregory XIII., on hearing the news of the 
destruction of twenty or thirty thousand Protestants in one 
night, and the probable destruction of heresy in France, 
caused a 7e deum to be sung in the churches of Rome, and a 
medal to be struck in commemoration of this infornal trage- 
dy. This approbation is one of the foulest deeds of popery 
and one of the darkest spots on the pages of its history, de+ 
plored and condemned even by many Catholics. Comp 
Wacuier: Die Bluthochzeit, Leip., 1828, and the respective 
sections in the Histories of the French Reformation,—P, 8 
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che truth.—Osiander : The noble and the mighty 
too frequently imagine that they are at liberty to 
do anything they please, just as if there were no God 
m heaven.—What folly to be afraid of man and of 
the devil, and not to fear God!—In the godless, one 
affection often restrains another ; so that it is nature, 
not grace, which restrains them from many a sin.— 
A thoughtless oath.—Contradiction: To swear by 
the name of God in the midst of sinful festivities — 
Thoughtless and daring promises.—Curse of parents 
who encourage their children to sin.—Canstein : 
There is nothing so bad or so devilish which an adul- 
terous and shameless woman would not undertake 
and perform, Prov. xxiii. 27, 28.—It is the way of the 
wicked to prefer their own honor to that of God.— 
Hall: It is more difficult to arrest sin in its progress 
than to avoid its commencement.—Zersius : The death 
of God’s people is precious in His sight, however 
grievous the torments which men may inflict on them. 
—Abel the first just one under the Old, John under 
the New, Testament.—The birthday of Herod to full 
shame, that of John to full glory—dMajus: In gen- 
eral, harlots are not afraid of shedding blood, and 
often murder their own children. —Osiander: The 
splendid banquets of the wicked have often avery 
sorrowful termination.—True disciples and hearers 
will reverence a faithful teacher even after his death. 
—Zeisius: Let the bodies of the saints be honorably 
committed to the grave: they are the temples of the 


Holy Spirit.— Quesnel: Let us open our hearts ta 
Christ.—It is an alleviation of our misery to be able 
to communicate it to friends.—It is an act of friend 
ship to warn another of his danger. 

Heubner :— Anecdotes on the connection be 
tween unbelief and superstition; instances of a baa 
conscienee, of bold reproof from the pulpit, 7. 205- 
207.—Courtiers have enough to do to discuss their 
worldly affairs. But when the kingdom of heaven 
spreads among the people, the great of this world 
take notice of it, if it were only on account of the 
political influence which it may exert.—Frequently, 
however, the world takes notice of what passes in 
the kingdom of heaven from hostility to it, or in or- 
der to mock.—The coarser unbelief, the nearer to su- 
perstition.—How did Herod come to think of John? 
—An uneasy conscience.—An evil conscience sees 
terrors everywhere.—A Jezebel could not be wanting 
in the history of the second Elijah.—Fear of the peo 
ple often acts as a curb upon despotism.—The feas 
of God delivers from that of man.—Worldly festivi 
ties often become the occasion of iniquitous deeds.— 
Danger, when mothers try to show off their children 
—Sinful promises can never be binding.—False am 
bition.—Tyrants are themselves under the most ab 
ject tyranny.—The head of a prophet a spectacle to 
gaze on. (“The body of Coligny was exposed dur- 
ing the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and his head 
sent to Rome.”) 


2. The First Miraculous Feeding. Cu. XIV. 14-21. 


14 


And Jesus [he]? went forth, and saw a great multitude, and was moved with com. 


15 passion toward them, and he healed their sick. And when it was evening, his [the] 2 dis: 
ciples came to him, saying, This is a desert place, and the time [hour, dpa] is now past; 
send the multitude away, that they may go into the villages, and buy themselves vic: 


16 tuals. But Jesus said unto them, 


17, 18 And they say unto him, We have here but five loaves, and two fishes. 


They need not depart; give ye them to eat, 


He said, 


19 Bring them hither to me. And he commanded the multitude to sit down [recline, 
dvaxAOnvor] on the grass, and took the five loaves, and the two fishes, and looking up 
to heaven, he blessed, and brake, and gave the loaves to his [the] disciples, and the 

20 disciples to the multitude. And they did all eat [all ate],? and were filled: and they 


21 took up of the fragments tliat remained twelve [travelling-] baskets full. 


And they 


that had eaten [ate] * were about five thousand men, beside women and children. 


1 Ver. 14.—Iyncovs is wanting in Codd. B., C,, etc., as also in ver. 22 [and ver. 25]. 


Probably in both [all] casey 


meerted from the beginning of Scripture-lessons, [So Meyer. Cod. Sinait. likewise omits "Ijcois in vers. 14, 22, and 25. 


-P. 8.) 


4 Ver. 15.—[The critical editions omit airod after of uabynral. Lange, however, translates: “seine Jiinger,” and 


takes no notice of this difference of reading.—P. 8.] 


8 Ver. 20.—[” Egayor mwdvre s, lit.: they all ate, It is the simple past tense, while the C. Vers. : did all eat, 
Is in modern English an emphatic expression, the auxiliary dé@ implying a doubt or denial of the fact.—P. 8.] 


4 Ver. 21.—[Lit.: the persons eating, of 5& éoOiovTes. 


The present participle means the time present, as 


asual, but with reference to a past act of numbering the persons fed.—P. 8 * 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 14. And when He went forth, éf«a- 
#v.— According to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
Christ had gone «is pnuov témoy Kar’ idlay ; accord- 
to John, also <is ré dpos. He now went forth 


pon the ground covered by the mult tudes who had 


followed Him ; and, moved with compassion, His first 
occupation was again to heal their sick. 

Ver. 15. And when it was evening,’ OwWtar 
dé yevouéevns.— This refers to the first evening 
which lasted from the ninth to the twelfth hour of 
the day [according to the Jewish mode of counting 


from sunrise to sunset]; while ver. 23 refers to the 
second evening, which commenced at the twelfth hout 
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fat six o’clock P. M.]. See the word 393 in Gesen. 
Lex.” Meyer 

The hour is now past.—Fritzsche and Kiuffer : 
tempus opportunum, sc. disserendi et sanandi.—De 
Wette, Meyer: The day-time. Why not more defi- 
nively, in view of what follows: the hour of the even- 
ing meal?—De Wette and Meyer have erroneously 
supposed that the account of this event, as recorded 
by John, where Jesus Himself is represented as in- 
troducing the question as to the bread, is incompat- 
ible with the narrative in the other gospels. But as 
John evidently intended to relate merely the fact of 
the miraculous feeding, we must not press his words 
as if he meant that the Saviour had put this question 
when first beholding the people. According to the 
account in John, it was a lad who had the five loaves 
and the two fishes. 

Ver. 18. To recline on the grass.—In Pales- 
tine, spring commences in the middle of February. 
If, therefore, the festival of Purim occurred that year 
on the 19th of March, the miraculous feeding must 
have taken place in the second half of March, or 
during the middle of spring in the holy land. 

[Green grass (éml rd xAops xdpTw, aS Mark vi. 
39 has it), or pasture, which, aceording to John vi. 
10, abounded in that region, was a delightful resting- 
place at that season of the year in Palestine. Mark 
adds a graphic touch concerning the manner in which 
the Saviour commanded the multitude to recline on 
the pasture ground, viz., in ranks (better, by par- 
ties, or in groups, Greek: mpacial, mpacial = areo- 
latim, in square garden plots), by hundreds, and 
by fifties (vi. 40; comp. Luke ix. 14: “ by fifties, 
in a company”). They probably formed two semi- 
tircles, an outer semicircle of thirty hundreds, and 
an inner semicircle of forty fifties. This was a wise, 
symmetrical arrangement, which avoided all confu- 
sion, and facilitated an easy and just distribution 
of the food among all classes by the disciples.—P. 
8.] 

Ver. 19. He took the five loaves.—Baked ac- 
cording to Jewish fashion; bread-cakes, in the shape 
of a plate. 

He blessed.-—Literally, He gavepraise, «d Ady 7- 
oe. John expresses it : evxupiorhoas. Luke uses the 
terms evAdynoev adrovs, indicating the consecration of 
the bread, as inthe Eucharist, 1 Cor. x. 16. ‘ Accord- 
ing to Jewish custom, at the commencement of every 
meal the head of the house gave thanks while he 
broke bread. This prayer was called ‘a blessing.’ ” 
According to Mark, the disciples distributed the 
bread among the people, who were arranged in 
groups, Mark vi. 40. 

Ver. 20, Of the fragments.—Broken pieces,* not 
crumbs. [Olshausen: With the God of nature, as 
with nature herself, the most prodigal bounty goes 
hand in hand with the nicest and exactest economy. 
This notice of the Evangelist is an additional mark 
of the truthfulness of the narrative, and the divine 
character of the miracle. The gathering of the frag- 
ments was also for the purpose of impressing the 
miracle more vividly on the memory, and perpetuat- 
ing its effect, as well as for teaching a lesson of econ- 
omy.—P. S$. | 

Twelve travelling-baskets full, «61 01.— 
The number twelve seems to refer to that of the Apos- 
tles, although it by no means implies that the bas- 
kets belonged to them. The Apostles gathered these 


*(KAdouata from KAdw, to break, as fragments 
hom fango, Brachstiicke from brechen.—P. §.] 
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fragments, when each brought his basket full. A 
the second miraculous feeding, the seven baskets are 
called omvpides, the term employed for the round 
plaited baskets commonly used for bread and for 
fishes. De Wette: “The narrative clearly convevs 
the fact, that more fragments were left than would 
have constituted the five loaves. Paulus [the ration- 
alist] attempts to paraphrase the language of the 
text : ‘they took there twelve baskets full.’ Of course, 
that would destroy the miraculous character of the 
event. But this clumsy device may now be regard- 
ed as only a historical curiosity.” 

Ver. 21. And they that had eaten.—As the 
feast of Passover was at hand, the people had already 
collected in larger numbers. 

GeneRAL Remarks. 1. On the relation of thia 
miracle to the other miraculous feeding related in ch, 
xv. 832.The critical conjecture of Schleiermacher, 
Strauss, and others, that the first and the second 
miraculous feeding were, in reality, two different and 
incorrect narratives of one and the same event, is 
evidently untenable. Irrespective of the confusion 
which is presumed to exist in the account of ihe 
Evangelists, even a slight consideration of the differ. 
ences in point of time and circumstances will convince 
us of its groundlessness The provision, the num 
ber of the people, and the fragments left on each 
oceasion, were entirely dissimilar. Besides, in the 
first instance, the miracle was wrought on the even: 
ing of the first day; in the second, after the people 
had remained for three days with the Saviour. Last- 
ly, there is an equal difference between the events 
which preceded and succeeded each of these miracles. 
In the one instance, Jesus had passed over from the 
western shore, and the feeding of the multitude waa 
succeeded by His walking on the sea. In the other 
instance, Jesus had arrived at the eastern shore, af 
ter His journey through the Phcenician territory, and 
the district around the sources of the Jordan, while 
the miracle was succeeded by His last conflict with 
the Pharisees and Sadducees of Galilee. Again, the 
people which were fed on each occasion were, as 
might readily be supposed, those who had just lis- 
tened to his teaching, and who followed Him from 
the places which He had visited. Accordingly, on 
the first occasion they were chiefly gathered from the 
cities along the western shore of the lake; while, on 
the second, they assembled from the mountains on 
the eastern side. Lastly, as the place where the 
miracle took place was different, so the time also,— 
the first occurring in spring, and the second a con- 
siderable time after Easter, or in summer. 

2. The miracle itself.—Different theories on the 
subject have been current. 1. It has been attempt- 
ed to explain it away: (a) By exegetical devices, or 
attempts to represent it as a natural event. Thus 
Paulus suggests that those who sat down at this meal 
were induced by the example of Christ to give up 
their provisions, etc. Similarly, Gfrérer, Ammon, 
ete. (6) On the mythical theory ; it being supposed 
that it was an imitation of Old Testament models (Ex. 
xvi.; 1 Kings xvii. 8-16; 2 Kings iv, 1, 42), with 
the view of meeting the popular notions concerning 
the Messiah (Strauss).* (¢) By viewing it symbolio 


* In his new ard more popular work on the ee of Je 
sus, which has just appeared (Leipzig, 1864, p. 496 sqq.), 
Strauss takes the same mythical view of this miracle, as ty 
his larger work, and states that the account of the evange 
lists contains no feature which may not be satisfacto.ily ex 
plained from the Mosaic-prophetic precedent of the twofc id 

' miraculous feeding of Israel in the wilderness (Rxod. x@i 
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elly.* This may be characterized as a combination 
of the theory of Paulus with the mythico-poetical 
theory of Strauss. It is supposed that, with special 
reference to certain analogous passages, a natural 
event had assumed in the mind of the Church a sym- 
bolical bearing; the truth thus conveyed being sim- 
ply, that Jesus had broken the bread of life, or the 
bread of Christian fellowship (de Wette). (d) By re- 
garding it as a parable (i. e., as mythical only so far 
as its form is concerned); the narrative being sup- 
posed to have arisen from what was originally in- 
tended as a parable (Weisse).—2. The miracle has 
been fully admitted, but it has been viewed,—(a) as 
an abstract miracle, or simply as the result of omni- 
potence, no attempt being made to account for it 
either in a mental or moral sense; nay, these inter- 
mediate links of connection being intentionally ig- 
nored or denied. (6) An attempt has been made to 
account for the manner in which the miracle was 
brought about by what Olshausen calls a quickening 
and accelerating of the natural process—an explana- 
tion which we frankly confess our inability to under- 
stand.+ (c) Christ effected the increase of the pro- 
vision +G@ Adyw kal 7H evAoyla (Origen, Meyer). 
Everybody admits this; but the difficulty is, what 
we are to understand by the expression evAdynoev 
avTovs in Luke. (d) We regard it as a concrete and 
moral manifestation of the miraculous power of 
Christ. This miraculous feeding may be viewed as 
a parallel to the miraculous production of wine at the 
marriage in Cana, and both as foreshadowing the 
Eucharist. In His capacity as glorified Redeemer, 
Christ is here working and acting upon His creatures, 
quickening, so to speak, and infinitely enlarging the 
qualities inherent in bread; while, at the saine time, 
He awakens a corresponding disposition in those who 
sit down to partake of the meal. It is a heavenly 
mea! where hearts and minds as well as bodies are 
fed, and where the inner man is not dead, or standing 
without, like a beggar, but where, for the tame, all 
are treated as members of Jesus in the house of the 
Lerd. Viewed in this light, the increase of quantity 
is just the blessing of God the Son, as Creator of the 
kingdom of bliss and of love. This expiznation, we 
venture to say, has not yet been sufficiently under- 
stood and appreciated. However, it must not be re- 
garded as implying that the result produced was 
merely moral and religious. As in the production of 
the wine, power went forth from the Logos, by which 
earthiy water was converted into heavenly wine—real 
wine, though not of earthly vintage; so, in the pres- 
ent case also, power went out from Him which in- 
creased the natural quality of the bread—enlarged it 
—just as, to some extent, the leaven‘does, Even the 
operation of leaven shows that bread is thus capable 


and Numb. xi.), and from the untitype of the Christian eu- 
charist.—P. 8.] 

* | Hase, and de Wette.] 

+ [Olshausen’s idea of a divinely hastened process of na- 
ture (ein beschleunigter Naturprocess), by which Christ 
brought about in a moment, what comes to pass by the slow 
process of growth in several months, does not suffice in the 
case without the additional hypothesis of a hastened process 
of art (Kunstprocess), or the combined labor of mowing, 
reaping, threshing, grinding, and baking, by which wheat is 
changed into bread. Nor does the form of the miracle favor 
this attempt to explain the inexplicable. We should rather 
expect. in this case that the Saviour had cast a few grains of 
wheat into the ground and made them germinate into a rich 
nurvest at once. But this would have been rather an un- 
natural miracle, such as the apocryphal Gospel of St. Tho- 
mas really ascribes to the child Jesus, at least as regards 
the quantity of wheet produced from a single grain for the 
benefit of th: poor. (Tutto: Cod. Apocryph., p. 302.)\— 


{at 


of having its powers increased.* Something of thig 
kind seems to have been present to the mind of Ols 
hausen, who also aptly remarks, that “ throughout 
the gospel history we never read of any purely crea 
tive work on the part of the Saviour. Just as nature 
forms a new creation from the seed, so Christ trans 
forms water into wine, or increases the five loaves: 
but without some substratum He creates neither win 
nor bread.”+ In thinking of similar miracles under 
the Old Testament, we specially recall to mind the pro- 
vision of manna anu of quails; while we regard as a 
parallel case what is recorded of Elijah in 1 Kings 
xix. 8: “And he rose, and did eat and drink, and 
went in the strength of that meat forty days and 
forty nights unto Horeb the mount of God.” 

[The English and American interpreters general- 
ly pass by in silence, or expressly reject, all attempts 
to make this and similar miracles intelligible, and 
resort to an act of divine omnipotence on the part 
of Him who was the Eternal Word of God, simtla: 
to the original act of creation, with this difference, 
however, that in our case there was a material swb- 
stratum te work on in the five loaves and two fishes, 
so that it was not a creation out of nothing, but an 
act of creative accretion; the bread growing and 
multiplying in the hands of Christ (so J. A. Alexan- 
der, and Owen), or of the distributing apostles (so 
Alford, following Meyer), or of the eaters, or of all, 
at all events in such a manner that the whole multi- 
tude were abundantly fed, and much more remained 
and was gathered in the twelve travelling-baskets, 
than the whole original provision. Trencu, (Votes 
on the Miracles, p. 267 (6th ed., Lond., 1858): 
“Here, too, even more remarkably than in the case 
of the water changed into wine, when we seek to 
realize to ourselves the manner of the miracle, it ever- 
more eludes our grasp. We seek in vain to follow 
it with our imaginations. ... But this is the wis- 
dom of the sacred narrator, to leave the description 
of the indescribable unattempted. His appeal is to 
the same faith which believes ‘that the worlds were 
framed by the Word of God, so that things which 
are seen, were not made of things which do appear’ 
(Bebr. xi. 3).” J. A. Atexanper, on Matt. xiv. 21: 
“The greatness of the miracle consists not merely in 
the vast increase of nutritive material, but in the na- 
ture of the process which effected it, and which must 
be regarded as creative, since it necessarily involves 
not merely change of form or quality, or new com- 
binations of existing matter, but an absolute addi- 
tion to the matter itself. . . . The only rational al: 


* [As, indeed, God’s creatures should not be viewed as 
dead abstractions, but as possessing living powers and prin- 
ciples, on which the Creator may breathe, giving them new, 
or rather enlarged capacities; thus working what to the 
carnal onlooker may seem a miracle, in the sense of being 
an interference with the course of nature, while the deeper 
thinker, or the deyout believer, sees in it only a higher on 
der of nature, the setting free of qualities and powers, 
bound down by sin. through the operation of an ever-pres 
ent, almighty, and all-gracious Sovereign—Tue Epis. 
TRANSLATOR. ] 

+ {Olshausen adds, however (vol. i., p. 520, in Kendrick’s 
edition): “In these remarks I refer only to the recorded 
facts; how far it is conceivable that Christ’s miraculous 
powers might have been put forth in a different form. is ane 
other question. According to the gospel history, the Sa- 
viour constantly appears as the restorer of creation, te 
creates no new men, but He transforms the old; He makes 
no new bodily members formerly wanting, but He restores 
the old that were useless,”—But on the other hand He raised 
the dead to life, and is literally and truly the Resurrection 
and the Life. He brought lifo and immortality to light 
The regeneration of the Spirit, too, is a new birth, a new 
creation, by which we become “new creatures” in Chris! 
Jesus.—P. 8.] 


. 
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ternative is either to refute the overwhelming proof 
of authenticity and inspiration, or to accept the pas- 
sage as the literal record of a genuine creative mir- 
acle, the first and greatest in the history [is the rais- 
ing of Lazarus not equally great if not greater ?], and 
therefore perhaps fully detailed in all the Gospels.” 
Even the German commentator H. A. W. MEYER, so 
often quoted in this work (Com. on Mait., p. 298 sq. 
of the 4th ed.), in view of the unanimous testimony 
and circumstantial agreement of the evangelists, fully 
admits the miracle, but, in view of its transcendent 
creative character, renounces all attempts at a ra- 
tional explanation. He derives the interpretations 
of Paulus, Strauss, Weisse, de Wette, from a denial 
of the possible creative working on dead matter, a 
power which is not explained by the heterogeneous 
idea of a hastened process of nature (Olshausen), but 
which stands historically so firm, that we must rest 
satisfied with its absolute incomprehensibleness (dass 
man sich bei der villigen Unbegreiflichkeit dieser 
moglichen schépferischen Hinwirkung beruhigen muss, 
auf Veranschaulichung des Processes durch natiir- 
liche Analogieen verzichtend). But compare the for- 
cible second doctrinal reflection of Dr. Lange, which 
follows.—P. 8. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The holy feast spread in the wilderness for the 
upbuilding of the spiritual Israel is evidently intend- 
ed as a contrast to the bloody festivities enacted in 
the palace of Herod, which may be said to have ac- 
celerated the ruin of the nation. Here, the curse of 
sir. destroys the enjoyment of the choicest gifts, and 
the guests at the rich banqueting table are still thirst- 
ing for the blood of the prophet. There, heaven’s 
blessing converts a few barley loaves and fishes into 
a spiritual feast. Thus the holy desert realm of 
Christ rises in all its beauty and majesty by the side 
of the crumbling kingdom of the old world, sinking 
through moral decay. Israel in the wilderness, fed 
by the manna, may be regarded as the Old Testament 
type of this history ;—as its counterpart, David in 
the wilderness and in the cave of Adullam, when all 
who were distressed gathered around him. There is 
the same contrast, as here, between Saul the perse- 
cuting tyrant, and David the anointed of the Lord,— 
only the excellency, as always, is of the New Dispen- 
sation ; for if David had to ask the shew-bread from 
others, Christ gives it to all the people around Him. 
Nor are similar instances in the history of Christ’s 
people wanting. Severinus, Columbanus, and others, 
remind us of the miraculous provision (das Wunder- 
brod); while the Waldenses, the Hussites, the Hu- 
guenots, [the Puritans], and other of God’s persecut- 
ed people, have often partaken in the wilderness 
of such miraculous food. Nor let us forget that 
since so large a portion of the gifts of earth is de- 
voted to selfishness, luxury, and sin, it is the more 
meumbent on God’s people to devote the remainder 
to the. Lord, in order that, by the blessing of Christ, 
it may be converted into the miraculous provision of 
the kingdom of love. Thus is it at all times true, 
tliat Jesus, while poor Himself, feeds the hungering 
people of rich Herod, 

2. The Church has rejected the doctrine of Pa- 
Iripassianism as a heresy. We would add a warn- 
Ing agiinst a parallel error which we might call Pa- 
himessianism, in reference to the miracles of Christ. 
lhe distinction betweet the economy of the Father 


and of the Son must ever be kept in mind: crea 
tion being ascribed to the Father, and redemption— 
which, however, also includes transformation—to ths 
Son. Hence it is a confusion of these economies te 
represent as strictly (or rather abstractly and magic- 
ally) creative acts what really are manifestations ol 
this transforming power. Besides, we must not for- 
get that when the Church repudiated Monophysite 
views in reference to the person of Christ, the same 
principle also applies to the manifestation and the 
economy of the Son. Hence we must always view 
Him as the God-Man, and all His working as thean- 
thropic. He is the Creator in a moral and religious 
sense, who above all influences the heart, and who, 
by and with the heart, transforms all old things into 
new. Under His word the withered hand moves and 
extends, along with the withered heart. Perhaps 
the idea, that a ban of miscarriage and of barren: 
ness rests on our earthly bread, which Christ remov- 
ed by this miracle, showing the positive fulness which 
it contains when His blessing descends upon it, may, 
in some measure, help us to understand the grand 
mystery which awaits us at the final transformation of 
this world (the transformation of what is mortal, the 
renovation of the earth, the setting free of its fulness, 
and the restoration of the tree of life). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The tidings of the death of the Baptist an indica- 
tion to the Lord to prepare in retirement.—Infinite 
riches of Christ even when a fugitive.—The wicked- 
ness of Herod could not embitter the heart of Christ. 
—Despite the opposition of the great of this world, 
the people were drawn after Him.—How the Lord 
still rewards with His miracles the confidence that 
leadeth after Him into the wilderness.—The Lord, 
who withdrew into the wilderness from the intrusive- 
ness and presumption of the great, is drawn out 
again by the confidence of the poor and the needy 
who look up to Him for help.—The compassion of 
the Lord ever new, and ever assuming new forms.— 
How the disciples closed the day’s work, and how 
the Master closed it.—-The old and the new time as 
represented by these two sayings: “Send the multi- 
tude away,” and, “Give ye them to eat.”—It is not 
necessary for them to go away.—It is not necessary 
to go away from Jesus for anything.—The feast of 
Herod and the feast of Christ (the former at first a 
meal of pleasure, then of guilt, and lastly of anxiety 
and of sorrow ; the latter at first a meal of necessity, 
then of the Spirit, and at last of heavenly transport). 
—tThe desert realm of Christ founded in love a figure 
of His heavenly kingdom.—The Lord gives every- 
thing in His kingdom without price: 1. Healing; 2. 
teaching ; 8. provision. The grace before the meal 
and its effects——How those around the Lord enter 
into spiritual fellowship with Him by fait : 1. The 
Apostles, by inviting to the meal; 2. the people, by 
gathering around Him.—-The miraculous feeding at 
meeting, and that at parting—Trust entirely to the 
blessing of Christ.—Throw open the secret springs 
of blessing—Gather the fragments; or, the super- 
abundance of the kingdom of heaven is always com 
bined with the greatest carefulness of its resources, 
—How the Lord of glory watcheth over His gifta 
and husbandeth them: 1. In na‘are (life from death) 
2. in grace (Christ made poor); 8. in glor (every 
thing converted into good).—How the Lord converts 
-he wilderness from a dwelling-piace of evil spirits 
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into e well-spring for the kingdom of heaven: 1. In 
a literal sense; 2. in a figurative sense. 

Starke :— Quesnel: The further Christ appears to 
remove from us, the more closely should we endea- 
vor to follow Him.—Jesus has never been idle, but 
has always wrought with His Father, John v. 17; 2 
Thess. iii. 8.—It is often unseasonable to listen to the 
dictates of reason, when we ‘should rather think of 
the goodness and the omnipotence of God.—Still it 
is right to use all ordinary and prudent means, since 
God always honors their employment.—Hedinger : 
Christ can create bread even in the wilderness, Ps. 
Ixxviii. 19.—It matters not with the Lord whether the 
provision be great or small, Ps. evii. 86.—It is the 
Lord who addeth the blessing.-We should bring back 
to the Lord the bread which we have got from His 
hand, in order that He may bless it.—Let us not think 
of the smallness of our provision, but rather of the 
blessing of God.— Cramer : Why weepest thou ? the 
Lord reigneth, Ps. exlv. 15.—Let us not preserve 
anything from covetousness, but for future use.—To 
bestow alms on the needy will never make us poorer. 
—God can nourish those who have many children 
quite as readily as those who have none. 

Gerlach :—Meat is sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer, 1 Tim. iv. 5.—Hence the wicked first de- 
file and corrupt the meat, and then, hy the meat, 


3. Jesus Walking on the Sea. 
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themselves.—Those who are desirous of witnessi.g 
this glorious miracle must be willing to be content 
with barley loaves and dry fishes.—Hewbner : Christ 
never continued late meetings with a large multi- 
tude. His example may therefore be rightly quoted 
in reference to protracted conventicles at night (still, 
a Christian congregation can scarcely be placed on 
the same level with this multitude, comp. Acts xx, 
7).—Jesus as the Head of a house.—Grace before 
meat enjoined by the example of Christ.—Similarly, 
carefulness, preservation, order, and arrangement 
taught by His example—The daily miracle of the 
feeding of the millions who people our earth. 

[Prudentius :—Tu cibus panisque noster, Tu pe 
rennis suavitas ; nescit esurire in ceevum, qui Tuam 
sumit dapem.—Trench : Christ proclaims Himself 
in this miracle the true bread of the world, that 
should assuage the hunger of man, the inexhav.sted 
and inexhaustible source of all life, in whom there 
should be enough and to spare for all the spiritual 
needs of ali hungering souls in all ages.—D. Brezn: 
(Com. on Mark vi. 35-44) ; The Bible, so little ix bulk, 
like the five barley loaves and the two fishes, what 
thousands upon thousands has it fed, and will it feed, 
in every age, in every land of Christendom, to the 
world’s end !—P, 8.] 
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And straightway Jesus [he] constrained his disciples to get [enter, éuPjvac] into a 


ship, and to go before him unto [to] the other side, while he sent [until he should have 


23 


seat] the multitudes away. And when he had sent the multitudes away, he went up 


into a mountain apart [xar’ idiav] to pray: and when the evening was come, he was 


24 there alone. 
25 


26 


But the ship was now in the midst of the sea, tossed with [vexed by the] 
waves: for the wind was contrary. And in the fourth watch of the night [at 8 o'clock, 
a.u.] Jesus went unto them, walking on [over] the sea.’ 


And when the disciples saw 


him walking on the sea,’ they were troubled, saying, It is a spirit [spectre, pdvtacpe] ; 


27 
28 
29 


and they cried out for fear. 
good cheer: it is 1; be not afraid. 


thou, bid me come unto thee on the water. 


But straightway Jesus spake unto them, saying, Be of 
And Peter answered him and said, Lord, if it be 


And he said, Come. And when Peter 


was come down out of the ship, he® walked on [over] the water [ém ra vdara], to go 
to Jesus. But when he saw the wind boisterous, he was afraid; and beginning to 
sink, he cried, saying, Lord, save me. And immediately Jesus stretched forth hes 
hand, and caught [took hold of | him, and said unto him, O thou of little faith, where- 
fore didst thou doubt? And when they were [had] come [up]¢ into the ship, the wind 
ceased. Then they that were in the ship came and worshipped him, saying, Of a truth 
thou art the Son of God [@eod vids ef]. 


30 
31 


32 
33 


1 Ver. 25.—Em) thy SdAacoay, B., R., D., al., [Cod. Sinait.], instead of the lect, recepta: éml THS Saddoons 
pees dahin schreitend iber das Meer; Ewald: wandelnd tiber den See; Meyer: uber den See hin wandeind.— 
8] Pe 
2 Ver, 26,—Here B., C., D., etc., [Cod. Sinait.], read em) Tijs Saddoons ;—the tewt. rec. with younger MSS. : émi rr 
Sdraccav. [The KE. Vers. obliterates the distinction between él rv (accusative of motion), and ém) ris (the genk * 


of the mere appearing on the lake); as does also the Lat. Vulgate (swper marein both cases), and Luther (auf den 
oh. The aitaes of case is appropriate. The disciples saw the Lord walking on tho lake, when He walked over the 


luke to meet them. Comp. the Exeg. Note, and Meyer é loc.—P. 8.] he f 

8 Ver. 29.—[Better Conant: And coming down from the ship, Peter walked, ote., xaraBas amb Tod mAolou d 
[érpos, «.7.A.—P. 8.] 5 heats 

4 Ver. 32.—[The oldest autl rities, including Cod. Sinaiticus, read ava Baytwy, “whon they had come up,” for tac 
¢4. Bdvtwy of the received tuxt. Tischendorf adheres to the latter, but Lachmann, Tregélles, and Alford adcpt the fo» 
wer.—P. &.] 
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Connection.—The same order as that of the nar- 
tative before us is observed in the Gospels of Mark 
and John. Luke wholly omits the event. 

Ver. 22. Straightway He constrained His 
Aisciples, «i0éws AvdyKace.—The miracu- 
lous feeding had made the strongest impression on 
the minds of the people, who now wished to make 
Christ their king, 7. ¢, to proclaim Him Messiah, 
John vi. 15. On this, as on other occasions, Jesus 
had considerable difficulty in withdrawing Himself 
from the multitude, which, according to John, follow- 
ed Him to the western shore. The reason why Jesus 
dismissed his disciples was probably their sympathy 
with the enthusiasm of the people. In proportion as 
they had at first been encouraged by the success of 
their apostolic mission, must have been their depres- 
sion when the tidings of John’s martyrdom arrived 
(Mark vi. 80, 81; Luke ix. 10). This sudden revul- 
sion of feeling rendered them all the more suscepti- 
ble to impressions such as those evoked by the scene 
which they had just witnessed. In all likelihood, the 
proposal to make Jesus king was intended in con- 
trast to the crime of Herod, and was hence all the 
more dangerous. The Lord tarried behind in order 
to withdraw Himself the more easily from the people 
after He had calmed them. Upon a lonely, quiet 
mountain-top would He offer His sacrifice on that no- 
table and glorious day. 

To go before Him.—With Lightfoot and Wie- 
seler, we view the event as follows :—The disciples 
were not to pass over directly, but only to go before 
Him along the coast, and to take Him up at the place 
appointed (rpds By@caatday, which Wieseler un- 
derstands as referring to the eastern Bethsaida, 
above the mouth of the Jordan). When Jesus had 
dismissed the people and ascended the mountain, the 
ship was already a prey to the wind and waves, and 
driven, contrary to the will of the disciples, into the 
middle of the sea. (The expression Bacavi(dé me- 
vov implies that the ship was helpless.) During 
three watches, or till about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the disciples had vainly endeavored to bring the 
ship back to the eastern coast, in order to meet the 
Master near Bethsaida. They were only driven far- 
ther westward; and when the Saviour finally came 
into the ship, they were already quite close to the 
western shore, While thus laboring till completely 
exhausted, the Lord Jesus awaited them on the east- 
ern shore. It was under these distressing circum- 
stances that He felt impelled to manifest His miracu- 
lous power, in an entirely new manner, Compassion 
for those who toiled on the sea, and a sense of exalt- 
ation over the rebellious element which separated 
Him from His disciples, determined Him to go forth 
upon the sea, In this view of the matter, this mir- 
acleis as full of meaning and importance as any other 
of the many displays of His compassion and love. 
—According to the common view, which is adopted 
even by Meyer, the Lord. had commanded the disci- 
ples to pass over before Him; but their passage was 
- much retarded by contrary winds, when He, walking 
on the sea, overtook them, and calmed the storm. 
Against this view we have to urge the following con- 
siderations: 1. If the above view were correct, we 
should have expected that the disciples would have 
asked the Master how he intended to pass over. No 
other ship than theirs was in waiting (John vi.); nor 
would it have been possible to have contemplated 
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the long road by land, more especially as the Evan 
gelist speaks of mpodyecv, which implies a shor 
passage, until He had dismissed the people. Least 
of all would the disciples expect that Christ would 
walk over the sea, else they could not afterward have 
been afraid and regarded Him asa spectre. 2. Ifit had 
been intended that the disciples should have directly 
passed over, and not have met the Lord on the east- 
ern shore, the journey by which they so soon reached 
the middle of the sea would have been extremely ra- 
pid, and the statement about contrary winds would 
appear unaccountable. 38. As the disciples were close 
by the western shore when the Lord came up te 
them, the miracle which He performed would have 
been entirely useless if they had hitherto followed 
their intended destination. On the other hand, we 
arge in favor of our own interpretation : 1, The terms 
mpoayetv, €ws,—implying that He intended to 
join them very shortly. The expression eis 7) me 
pay must be explained as meaning, “in the direction 
of,” or “ toward the other side,” or else “ with a view 
to passing to the other side.” 2. If, as John states, 
Capernaum was their ultimate destination, the ob- 
vious interpretation of pds BynO@catdav would 
be that it referred to the eastern Bethsaida, not far 
from the mouth of the Jordan, and that the disciples 
were to sail along the coast, and there to meet the 
Lord. 38. Under such circumstances, it would indeed 
be contrary to their will when they found themselves 
in the evening in the midst of the sea. The ship had 
been driven out by a contrary wind, and all their ef- 
forts at rowing proved insufficient to counteract its 
effects. The ship was Bacavi€duevov. 4. Ac 
cording to the account in John, they were close by 
the western shore when the Saviour joined them, and 
the wind was still strong. Had it been a westerly 
wind their difficulties would by that time have been 
almost overcome, and thus help arrived too late. But 
here the objection may be urged, that, according to 
the narrative of Matthew and Mark, the wind was al- 
layed when Jesus entered the ship. It might be 
argued that the wind, which was contrary to them 
while they sought to reach the eastern shore, would 
now be propitious, when, after having received Jesus 
into the ship, they would steer for the western shore, 
But a glance at the map will remove this difficulty. 
From any point on the eastern shore the disciples 
would require to steer northward in order to reach 
Julias. A strong northeasterly wind had driven them 
in an opposite direction, and far into the sea. Hence 
they were probably a good way beyond Capernaum ; 
and if the wind had lasted, it would still have been 
contrary to them in reference to reaching that port. 
This also explains the terror of Peter. The Lord 
came in a northeasterly direction, while Peter, in 
meeting Him, had to go against wind and waves. 5. 
Lastly, according to our interpretation of this mira- 
cle, it was evidently called forth by the distress of 
the disciples, which at the same time was symbolical, 
while the miraculous help afforded them had both a 
direct and a symbolical import. 

Ver. 25. In the fourth watch of the night,— 
a. é., between three and six o’clock in the morning. 
At an earlier period both the Jews and the Greeks 
divided the night into three watches, each of four 
hours. From the time of Pompey, however, they 
adopted the Roman practice of reckoning four watch 
es, each of three hours, viz., oe. uecovdnTiov, dAcKTO 
popwvia, mpwt. (Comp. Winer sub Nachtwache.) 

Ver, 25, 26. Over the sea (ver. 25, érl ry Sa 
Aacoay, according to the true readirg); om the see 
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ver. 26, én 77s SaA.).—The text thus points out a 
nice, but very important distinction. In ver, 25, the 
main point of the narrative lies in this, that Jesus 
hastened over the sea to join the disciples ; while in 
ver. 26 the disciples are chiefly struck with the mirac- 
ulous sight of one walking on the sea. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to say that the gloss of Paulus, Stolz, 
and Gfrérer, “walking on the high shore above the 
sea,” is a poor evasion of the difficulty.* Any such 
iden is completely refuted by the expression 7 «pi e- 
matynacev em) rd Hdara (ver 29), and by the 
scese between Christ and Peter, as well as by the 
impossibility of a conversation carried on between 
Christ on the shore and the disciples in the midst of 
the sea [especially during a storm on the lake]. Be- 
sides, the terror of the disciples shows that the event 
Was miraculous. 

The miracle itself.—It has been regarded : 1, 
As merely a manifestation of the sway of the Son of 
God over the elements—a Monophysite view which 
has lately again been advanced by Meyer.+ In re- 
ply, it is sufficient to say, that the narrative implies 
not merely sway over the elements, but also omnipo- 
tent sway over the body of the Lord Jesus, which 
was not a docetic, but a real body. 2. We have al- 
teady adverted to the natural [or rather unnatural, 
because grammatically and exegetically impossible } 
explanation by Paulus and others, which is wholly in- 
compatible with the narrative. 3. Some have repre- 
sented it as merely a natural event, which tradition 
had clothed in a symbolical er mythical form (Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Hase, and partly also de Wette). 4. 
Bolten speaks of swimming (!!). 5. Some have char- 
acterized it as a mythical anecdote of the sea, with 
special reference to 2 Kings ii. 14; vi. 6; Job ix. 8, 
and to foreign legends (Strauss). 6. Weisse views it 
allegorically ; while, 7. Olshausen holds that our 
Lord here manifested a power inherent in His higher 
corporeity. Meyer denounces this view as docetic, 
a charge which Olshausen might have retorted with 
muck greater justice; for manifestly, if we suppose 
that the divinity of Christ had sustained His human 
nature while walking on the water, we make a com- 
plete separation between the two natures in the per- 
son of Christ, which after all is Docetism. Olshausen 
is, in the main, right in remarking that it is a mistake 
vo regard the transformation of Christ as the work of 
a moment, but that this transformation and perfec- 
tion extended over all His life. We object only to 
the manner in which he expresses this truth. It were 
more correct to say, that while the transfiguration of 
Christ, viewed as @ state, commenced with His resur- 
rection, the disposition toward it was not only inhe- 
sent in His body from the first, but increasingly man- 
nested itself and developed during the whole course 
of His life. Hence also the Lord manifested this 
glory on special occasions, even before His final suf- 
ferings. At His baptism it had appeared in a sign 
from heaven, Again, at the miracle in Cana, and 


* [The preposition émi with the genitive may mean: on 
the dank of, but only after verbs of rest, as in John xxi. 1 
én) tis Sadacons THs TiBepiddos), not after verbs 
of motion, as Tepimareiy, and still less with the accusative. 
—P. 8. : 

Ee Foeart see no monophysitism in Meyer, who simply 
says én loc. (p. 300): “ Die Sache bleibt ei wunderbures 
Gehen auf dem See, welches.... unter den Gesichtspunkt 
der Christo als Sohn Gottes inwohnenden Werrschaft uber 
die Elemente und ihre Krafte zu stellen, hinsichtlich des 
Wie der Ausfiihrung aber vollig unbestimmbar ist;” 7. ¢., 
Meyer admits here a supernatural miracle, which must be 
ved from Ohrist’s py wer over nature dwelling in Him 
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when miraculously feeding the multitude, it had chone 
forth, and that not merely as inherent in Him, but a9 
extending to others and working wonders. And now, 
in the extremity of his disciples, it burst fcrth in all 
its majesty ; while soon afterward it manifested itself 
even in a visible manner on the Mount of Transfigu- 
ration, for the twofold purpose of showing that the 
Lord Jesus entered, of His own free choice, upon the 
path of suffering which now opened before Him, and 
of confirming the faith of the disciples. From the 
fact that by faith Peter could share in this matter 
we infer that the walking on the sea was a moment- 
ary manifestation of a spiritual power, inherent in the 
body of Christ, which had not as yet appeared. Pe- 
ter—as indeed our human nature generally—possess- 
ed the same inherent power, which represents the 
germ of the resurrection. But in our present stato 
this power is clogged and fettered by sinfulness ; 
and in this instance is only awakened by the wonder- 
working word of the Lord, while it again disappears 
So soon as faith gives place to doubt. Thus this mir 
acle of Christ is a miracle on His own person, just 
like the miraculous birth, the testimony at His bap- 
tism, the transfiguration on the mount, the resurrec- 
tion, and the ascension—pointing back to the first 
two, and again forward to these other events. This 
miracle on Him led to the miracle by Him, or to 
the summons addressed to Peter to walk with Him 
on the water. The instances sometimes adduced of 
somnambulists* and others who have walked on the 
water can by no means explain this miracle, but 
they deserve notice as mechanical and pathological 
manifestations of a power, showing what is possible 
and inherent in human nature, weighed down as it 
still is by sin, and concealed by the contrast be- 
tween the first and the second life. At any rate, they 
shed a dim ‘ight over that world of higher life which 
the God-Man opened up, and into which Peter for a 
short space entered, through the operation of faith. 
[Trencu, following Olshausen, Neander, Ullman, 
and other German divines, remarks on this miracle 
(Notes on the Miracles, p. 286): “'The miracle is not 
the violation, nor yet the suspension of law, but the 
incoming of a higher law, as of a spiritual in the 
midst of natural laws, and the momentary asserting, 
for that higher law, of the predominance which it was 
intended to have, and but for man’s fall it would al- 
ways have had, over the lower; and with this a pro- 
phetie anticipation of the prevalence which it shall 
one day recover. Exactly thus was there here the 
sign of the lordship of man’s will, when that will is 
in absolute harmony with God’s will, over external 
nature. In regard of this very law of gravity, a fee- 
ble, and for the most part unconsciously possessed, 
remnant + of his power survives to man in the well- 
attested fact that his body is lighter when he is 
awake than sleeping [as was observed even by Pliny 
Hist, Nat. vii. 18]; a fact which every man who has 
carried a child would be able to attest. From this 
we conclude that the human consciousness, as an in: 
ner centre, works as an opposing force to the attrac: 


as the Son of God, but the exact mode of which cannot b 
defined.—P. 8.] 

* Die Seherin von Preworst, i. TT. « 

+ [This collocation of words, placing two or more adice- 
tives, which are defined by adverbs, before the noun, 1s & 
palpable Germanism, which to the English ear sounds heavy 
and inelegant. It is strange that Dr. Trunch, who wrote 
such readable books on the English language, and the study 
of words, and is otherwise a fresh, racy, and idicmatie wri- 
ter, should be frequently so careless and nonchelant in bis 
style.—P, 8.] 
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sion of the earth and the centripetal force of gravity, 
however unable now to overbear it.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 26. It is a ghost, or a spectre [not spirit, 
as inthe E. V.], @dvracud [not ryvetvual éa- 
71v.—Their belief in the apparition of spectres is 
here presupposed. The vivid sketch of their sudden 
terror may be regarded as an indirect evidence of the 
faithfulness of the narrative. They seem to have re- 
garded the apparition as an indication of coming evil. 
—According to the narrative of John, they were al- 
ready between twenty-five and thirty furlongs from 
the eastern shore, 7. ¢., across about three fourths of 
the lake. 

Ver. 28. [Alford: “ This narrative respecting Pe- 
ter is peculiar to Matthew. It is in very strict accord- 
ance with his warm and confident character, and has 
been called almost a ‘rehearsal’ of his denial after- 
ward. It contains one of the most pointed and strik- 
ing revelations which we have of the nature and an- 
alogy of faith, and a notable example of the power 
of the higher spiritual state of man over the inferior 
laws of matter, so often brought forward by our Lord. 
See ch. xvii. 20; xxi, 21.”—Peter’s fault lay in the 
words: ‘Bid me,” which betray an ambitious and 
overconfident desire to outdo and outdare the other 
disciples, and may be regarded as a prelude of the 
boastful: “ Although all shal] be offended at Thee, 
yet will not Z”—P.S.] 

Ver. 29. And He said : Come!—One of those 
commands of sovereignty which prove that the Lord 
possessed the full consciousness of His power. [But 
it is more probably the permissive Come, i. e., ‘““ Make 
the experiment, if thou desirest.” The Lord knew 
that Peter’s courage would fail him.—P. S.] 

Ver. 30. But when he saw the wind boister- 
ous,—. ¢., the high waves, impelled by the wind, 
rushing against him. [As long as Peter looked to 
Jesus only, he rose by faith over the elements of na- 
ture; but as soon as he looked away from Jesus to 
the boisterous waves, he began to doubt, to despond, 
and to sink.—P. §.] 

Ver. 31. Wherefore didst thou doubt ?— 
Atora ery means properly, to turn irresolutely in 
uwo directions, to waver, Matt. xxviii. 17. Mpwrov 
pev 20466 00s, torepov be edetAlacas. Enuth. Ziga- 
benus. 

Vex. 32. And when they were come into 
the ship —Meyer: “ According to the narrative in 
John, Christ did not enter the ship, though the disci- 
ples were willing to receive Him. An actual though 
unimportant discrepancy.” Olshausen accounts for 
the difficulty by remarking that the disciples at first 
sought to avoid what they regarded as a spectre ; but 
when they recognized the Lord, they were anxious to 
receive Him,—which implied, as a matter of course, 
that He actually entered the ship. Again, in the 
Gospel of Mark, we read: 70 eX e wapeAOety ad- 
tows. Apparently it had been the intention of 
Christ to precede the disciples, and to point out the 
direction in which tofollow Him. This intention was 
afterward modified by the occurrence with Peter. 
Accordingly, we interpret the narrative in John as 
follows: They were willing to receive Him into the 
ship on the eastern shore at the commencement of 
their passage, and now (after the scene on the sea, 
ond His entering the ship, which John passes over) 
they were immediately at the western coast, whither 
they went. Thus Christ had passed over the greater 
part of the sea before meeting the disciples. 

Ver. 58. Of a truth Thou art the [a] Son of 
God —Not merely the Messiah in the ordinary sense, 
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but with special reference to His divine craracter at 
revealed in the New Testament. Meyer: “ Acconling 
to Matthew, Jesus is here for the first time owned by 
man as the Son of God (iii. 17; iv. 3; viii. 29).” 
[The persons here introduced as of €y +@ TAot a 
were probably the crew of the ship, the boatmen, the 
mariners, and perhaps some other passengers, as dis 
tinct from the disciples; comp. vers. 15, 19, 22, 26, 
and of évOpw7ro, ch. viii. 27. So Jerome: Naw at 
que vectores. Jerome adds: “ The sailors acknowledge 
Him to be truly the Son of God on witnessing one 
miracle, the calming of the tempest: yet Arius pro- 
claims Him to be a mere creature.” But it should 
not be overlooked that the omission of the article be 
fore vids generalizes the meaning of the term. Christ 
is more than a son of God, He is the Son of God, in 
a unique and absolute sense, as He is the Son of Man. 
The mariners, however, being probably Jews, could 
not understand the term in a polytheistic sense, and 
meant to infer from Christ’s control over the elements 
that He was clothed with divine power.—FP $.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETP... AL 


1. On the miracle itself, see the exegeticas 
notes. 

2. Scripture often compares the people to the 
sea and its waves (Ps. xlvi.; Dan. vii. 3; Rev. xiii. 
1). Christ had just assuaged a storm on land, which 
had almost swept away the disciples. The same scene 
is now re-enacted in a figurative manner. Jesus 
sways the waves of the sea as He had calmed those 
of the people, and as He shall sway those of the na- 
tions. But the Apostles are unequal to the emergen- 
ey. And when Peter ventures for a while to walk 
with the Lord on the waves, he soon sinks in the storm 
and is only preserved when Christ brings him back 
into the ship which contains the rest of the Apostlee, 
with the reproof: O thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt ? 

8. Along with a view of the exaltation of Christ 
over all nature, we here obtain a glimpse not only of 
the future glory of the children of God, but also how 
the throes and struggles of nature are calmed and 
cease at the feet of Jesus. The narrative containg 
three miracles combined. The first prefigured and in- 
troduced Christ’s resurrection and ascension. From 
the second we learn how, even upon earth, believera 
may, in anticipation of their future glory, triumph 
and conquer in the midst of waves or flames. The 
third affords us an insight how nature herself shall 
be delivered from her subjection to vanity into the 
glorious liberty of the children of Goc. Lastly, we 
have here a typical prophecy of the future dominion 
of the spirit of Christianity over the sea of nations. 
A British painter, H. Richter, has given us the most 
affecting representation of Christ’s walking ove: the 
sea. 
4, Shortly before this, Christ had conquered two 
giants which ever endanger society—famine, and rev 
olutionary attempts to establish a new millennium 
By removing the terrors of the deep, He overcame a 
third and equally great danger. In the interval He 
had been on the mount. From the mountain of 
prayer did the great Captain of humanity conduct 
all His wars, and gain all His conquests. But Christ 
preferred to meet these three giants, rather than trust 
Himself to the whims of that despot who, after hav 
ing murdered the Baptist, showed a disposition ¢ 
condescend to Himself. 


CHAP. XIV. 22-33. 
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5. From that time forward commenced the sway 
of the Spirit of Christ, by which He will ultimately 
eubdue these three giants in the world. 

6. It is true that Peter could swim; but in his 
terror he lost not only his spiritual, but even his nat- 
ural, attainments. 

[Trencu: Peter is here the image of all the faith- 
ful of all ages, in the seasons of their weakness and 
their fear. So long as they are strong in faith, they 
are able to tread under foot all the most turbulent 
agitations of an unquiet world; but when they lose 
heart and fear, they begin to sink; and were it not 
for Christ’s sustaining hand, which is stretched out 
in answer to their ery, they would be wholly over- 
whelmed and swallowed up.—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ walking on the sea: 1. He goes over the 
sea to bring help; and hence walks, 2. on the sea, 
displaying His omnipotence. — The three miracles 
combined prefiguring the threefold transfiguration : 
1. Of the Lord ; 2. of believers ; 3. of nature (Rom. 
viii.)—Why the Lord constrained His disciples to 
quit the multitude; or, the dangers accruing to the 
Church from the enthusiasm of popular excitement. 
—Christ had as frequently to withdraw from the peo- 
ple as to go and meet them.—The disciples would 
have sent away the people when they were hungry ; 
Christ dismisses them when they were too well satis- 
fied.—Jesus, in those nights of prayer solitary on 
mountains, alone with His Father.—The lonely nights 
of the Saviour, of which the blessing descends on the 
world in the light of day.—The disciples driven by 
the sea from the Lord until the fourth watch: 1. In 
the gospel narrative ; 2. in the history of the Church. 
—How the necessity of the disciples evokes the most 
glorious power of the Lord.—The miracles occasion- 
ed by the need of His people.—How the fear of spirits 
increases a thousandfold the real terrors of life.—The 
fear of spectres : 1. The truth lying at the foundation 
of it; 2. its errors and dangers.—Sad self-deception 
on the part of the disciples: to be afraid of their 
Lord and Saviour as if He had been a spectre.—How 
the disciples in the ship of the Church still cry out 
from fear, whenever the Lord comes over the waves 
with anew display of His glory.—How they imagine 
that the Lord Himself is always obliged to pass over 
in a vessel.—How the world will be set free from its 
fear of spectres: 1. From superstition, by faith; 2. 
from apparitions, by miracles; 8. from fear, by 
peace ; 4. from crying out, by giving praisc.—“ Be 
of good cheer: it is J; be not afraid.”—The reply 
of Peter ; “ Lord, if it be Thou,”—indicating the ap- 
pearance of uncertainty in the midst of faith.—The 
faith of Peter—The character of Peter the same here 
as at the time of Christ’s last sufferings, and during 
his later apostolate (Acts ii; x.; Gal. ii.).—The his- 
tory of Peter on the sea, a prelude to his fall—*‘ And 
He said: Come.’’—How it clearly appears that the 
Lord grants help only on condition of a faith, which, 
however, Himself has called forth.—Origin of doubt : 
he looked much at the wind, and little at the Lord. 
—How the Lord rescues His own from all depths of 
the sea.—Jesus, the Saviour of His people amid the 
icrrorp of the sea.—Christ an all-sufficient Saviour 
botl: at sea and on land.—The Spirit of Christ in His 
victory over the resistance of nature.—If our strength 
prove insufficient to bring us to Christ, His strength 
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is sufficient to bring Him to us.—How unexpectedry 
at the end of the jour: ey !—They wished to land oa 
the eastern, but landed on the western shore.—Thy 
first confession of the Messiah as the Son of God, the 
fruit of a night of unparalleled terror—The moss 
glorious success following the most hopeless toil.— 
Evening and morning witnessing the miracles of the 
Lord.—How Christ ever reminds us of His former 
miracles by working new wonders.—“ They worship- 
ped Him ;” or, the homage due to Christ as king.— 
Christ walking on the sea, a prelude to the history 
of His sufferings and resurrection: 1. Christ separat- 
ed by the people from His disciples ; 2. Christ lost to 
view in the darkness of night on the other shore; 3. 
the disciples driven from Him, and toiling in deep 
sorrow and need; 4. the miraculous reappearance 
of Christ: fear and joy. 

Starke :— Quesnel : An humble person will with 
draw from praise and glory.— Zeistws : The word 
which we have heard and learned must be evidenced 
by the cross.—Osiander : The kingdom of Christ 
not of this world.—Christ withdrew from worldly 
honors, while we seek them; is this to follow after 
Him ?—J. Hall : Worldly prosperity is more danger- 
ous than adversity.—If Christ was thus instant in 
prayer, how much more should we wrestle in it!— 
The quiet of evening the time for prayer.—Alone 
with God.— Quesnel : The Church like a ship in the 
midst of the sea.—God leads His own people often in 
strange, but always in a blessed and holy, way, Ps. 
iv. 8.—If Jesus be absent, there is only misery and 
temptation. Nov. Bibl. Tub.—J. Hall : Man’s ex- 
tremity is God’s opportunity.—New wants will bring 
fresh help and fresh experiences.—Hedinger: The 
heart of man is unstable,—bold now, and again fear- 
ful, Jer. xvii. 9.— Bibl. Wurt.: Alas! how fearful do 
believers often become in their difficulties and sor- 
rows.—Canstein ; Even believers are afraid when 
Go- omes to them in an unusual way.—J. Hall: 
The gracious help of Christ comes always at the right 
moment.—‘ It is 7;” I am with thee in trouble, Ps. 
xci. 15,—The confidence of Christians.—The assur- 
ance of Christ’s gracious presence the greatest com 
fort of Christians in their deepest sorrows.—Hall : 
A good sheep knows even the voice of its shepherd, 
John x. 4.—Lord, bid me come unto Thee.—The 
word of Christ a strong bridge—With God we can 
achieve mighty things.—Nature and grace side by 
side—However good our purpose, it is shaken by 
temptation — bibl. Wurt.: Beware of being too bold, 
—Christ does not suffer us to sink in our weakness. 
— Quesnel: It is good for Christians that God froin 
time to time allows them to feel their weakness and 
their impotence.—Our help is in the name of the 
Lord.—The Lord sometimes allows His people to sink, 
but only in order to humble them.—Osiander : To 
doubt the help of God, musi lead to adversity; there- 


| fore keep firm hold of the promise, and do not sink, 


Isa, xliii, 12.— Canstein : The Lord ministers to His 
ministers more than they minister to Him.—Zeisius: 
Christ the wonder-worker, whom even the wind and 
waves obey.— Quesnel: A consideration of the mira- 
cles of Jesus tending to strengthen our faith.—Christ 
claiming our worship, Phil. ii. 10, 

Gerlach: The glorified body of Christ was, as it 
were, visible even through His earthly body ; ch, xvii, 
Hence the waves were like firm soil under Him; just 
as Christ passed through the world untouched by hu- 
man corruption and unmoved by the passions around 
Him.—In his faith and deep attachment to Jesus, 
Peter can no longer bear the uncertainty. As on other 
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ecasions, so now, he precedes the other disciples; 
hut not knowing his own weakness, he soon fails.— 
Greater than common demands are made upon those 
who come prominently forward; but if their tempta- 
tions are stronger, their deliverances are also more 
glorious. 

Heubner :—In the history of Christ, work and 
prayer always succeeded each other. Ora et labora. 
—His need of solitude.—God allows sorrow to befall 
us because He foresees its end.—When He is absent, 
rest is wanting—When the Helper is expected, He 
is already present.—He knows the need of His peo- 
ple-—The presence of Jesus drives away all fear.— 
Peter feels his human impotence only when he is on 
the water ; 7. e., when he has progressed beyond hu- 
man experience and strength into the domain of 
faith, where the power of God alone can sustain him. 
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He now feels that he has passed beyond the limits of 
human nature, and this sense overpowers him (but 
only because his heart is divided)—Faith can never 
wholly sink; it takes hold of the right hand of the 
Lord. . 

[Augustine :—Amas Deum, ambulas super mare: 
sub pedibus tuis est seculi tumor. Amas seculum, 
absorbebit te—Chrysostom: We need not fear the 
tempest, but only the weakness of our faith. Hence 
Christ does not calm the storm, but takes Peter by 
the hand.—It is of no use to be near Christ in person, 
unless we are near Him by faith — Wordsworth : Pe- 
ter was enabled by Christ to walk on the sea; so the 
risen bodies of the saints will be enabled to fly up- 
ward and meet Him in the air, 1 Thess. iv. 17.—Pe- 
ter sinks without Christ. (Think of the Church of 
Rome in her errors.)}—P. S8.} 


C. CHRIST MANIFESTS HIMSELF AS THE HIGH PRIEST IN HIS SUFFERINGS; BEING 
REJECTED BY THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES OF JERUSALEM, OR THE THEOLOGI. 
CAL AUTHORITIES OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Cuapter XIV. 34-36, XV. 1-38. 


Ooxrents :—Secret landing of the Lord in Galilee, and His recognition. Accusation of the deputation from the synagogue 
at Jerusalem, that His disciples transgressed the traditions. Reply of Jesus, and rebuke addressed to the Pharisees of 
Galilee. Christ's teaching to the disciples in reference to tradition. Jesus journeying into the heathen country of 
Tyre and Sidon, and the woman of Canaan. Second miraculous feeding of the multitude; or, second realm in the 
desert, as contrasted with that of the spiritual authorities, which allowed the people to perish from want. 


l. The deputation from Jerusalem, and the rebuke of Jesus addressed to the Pharisees of Galilee. Christ’s 
teaching to the disciples in reference ta tradition. Cx. XIV. 34-86, XV. 1-20. 


Cu. XIV. 34 And when they were gone [had passed] over,’ they came into the land of 
35 Gennesaret. And when the men of that place had knowledge of him,? they sent out 
36 into all that country round about,’ and brought unto him all that were diseased; And 
besought him that they might only touch the hem [fringe]* of his garment: and as 
many as touched were made perfectly whole.® 
Cu. XV.1 Then came to Jesus scribes and Pharisees which [who] were of Jerusalem,® 
2 saying, Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition of the elders? for they wash not 
3 their hands when they eat bread. But he answered and said unto them, Why do ye also 
4 transgress the commandment of God by [because of]’ your tradition? For God com- 
manded, saying,* Honour thy father and mother: and, He that curseth father or mother, 
5 let him die the death [surely die]. But ye say, Whosoever shall say to his’ father 
or his mother, Jt zs a gift [devoted to God, a sacrifice], by whatsoever thou mightest be 
6 profited by me; And honour not his father or his mother, he shall be free." Thus have 
ye made the commandment [law] of God of none [no] effect by [because of] your 
T, 8 tradition. Ye hypocrites, well did Hsaias [Isaiah] prophesy of you, saying, This 
people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth,” and honoureth me with thezr lips: 
9 but their heart is far from me. [Is. xxix. 13.] But in vain they do worship ma 
10 teaching for [as] doctrines the commandments of men. And [then] he called the mul- 
11 titude, and said unto them, Hear, and understand: Not that which goeth into the mouth 
defileth a [the] man [é.¢, makes him legally unclean]; but that which cometh out of the 
12 mouth, this defileth a [the] man 
13 est thou that ihe Pharisees were offended, after they heard this saying? But he an 
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Then came his disciples, and said unto him, Know. 


CHAP. XIV. 34-36, XV. 1-20. QT 
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swered and said, Every plant, which my heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be 
14 rooted up. Let them alone: they be [are, eiox] blind leaders of the blind. And if the 
15 blind lead the bind, both shall [will] fall into the ditch, Then answered Peter and 
16 said unto him, Declare unto us this parable. And Jesus said, Are ye also yet without 
17 understanding? Do not ye yet [Do ye not] understand, that whatsvever entereth in 
18 at the mouth goeth into the belly, and is cast out into the draught? But those things 

which proceed out of the mouth come forth from the heart; and they defile the man, 
19 For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 
20 witness, blasphemies: These are the things which defile a [the] man: but to eat with 

unwashen hands defileth not a [the]! man. 


1 Ch. xiy., ver. 84—[Atamepadaavtes, Ewald and Lange: da sie hinttbergeschift waren; G. Campbell: having 

Sale over; A. Norton, Conant, and the N. T. of the A. B. U : passing over; Rheims and Archbishop Kendrick (Z7Aa 
our Gospels, N. Y., 1849): having passed the water; Wiclif: whanne thei hadden passid ower the see.—P. 8. 

2 Ver. 35.—[Lange: da die Leute... Ihn erkannten; Norton: when they suw who he was; Campbell, and Conant: 
knowing him, éEwiyvovtTes avtdv.—P. §.] 

3 Ver. 3.—[El’s 0Anv thy weplxwpov éxelyny, into the whole neighboring country; Lange: in die 
goes Es se : Campbell: through all that country; Conant: into ull that country round (omitting only the about 
of the E. V.—P. 8S. 

4 Ver. 36.—[Kpaameda correspond to the MS , which the Jews were directed to wear on the corners of the outer 
garments, Num. xv. 38 sq. Campbell, and Kendrick translate: tuft; Norton, and Conant: fringe; all the older English 
versions to A. D. 1611: hem —P. 8.] 

§ Ver. 36.—[Campbell, Norton, and Conant drop: perfectly; but Lange retains it: (vollstdndig) geheilt, Bieod O Y= 
gay; Meyer: ste wurden durchgerettet, so dass sie sofort gesund aus der Krankheit hervorgingen.—P. 8. 

6 Ch. xy., ver. 1.—[Simpler and better with modern translators and revisers: Pharisees and Serihes from Jerusalem 
(dropping: which were), even in case we retain the article of before amd, which is omitted in the authorities of Lachmann 
and Tregelles, and also in Cod. Sinaiticus,—P. 8.] 

7 Ver.8.—[Atda Tiv wapddoow iuay, or on account of, or for the sake of (Conant), but not: on the pretense of 
(Norton), nor: by (E. V. and Campbell), The proposition’ 5:d& with tho accusative seldom, if ever, denotes instrumental - 
ity; besides this would not suit the connection; for, as Conant correctly remarks, “it was regard for tradition, as of 
higher worth and authority, which led them to set aside the word of God, and it is this with which they are here charged.” 
The Vulgate correctly translates: propter traditionem vestram; the Peschito (Syriac V.) likewise : on account of your 
tradition; Wiclif, Rheims: for your tradition; Cranmer: because of; Tyndale and Geneva B. falsely : through, for 
which the Bishops’ B. and King James’ B. substituted by. All the good German versions have: wm. . willen, or wegen, 
on account of.—P. 8.] 

® Ver. 4.—[So according to the reading: évetelAaTto Aéywy. But the older reading of manuscripts, versions, 
and patristic citations, is €/me, said (without commanded). So Lachm. and Tischend., while Alford retains éveteiAa 
To Acywy. Lange puts geboten wnd (commanded and) in smaller type in parenthesis.—P. 8.] 

9 Ver, 4—[Oavatw TedAevTaTw, lit.: shall end by death, shull be ewecuted, the inaccurate LX X rendering of the in- 
tensive Hebrew form mia m7, Ex. xxi. 17; Lev. xx. 9.—P. 8.] 

10 Ver, 5.—[His before father and mother, need not be italicized; the definite article in Greek (r @ mwatpl } 7H 
unrpl) having here the force of our possessive pronoun.—P. 8.] 

11 Vers. 5 and 6.—[The translation of this somewhat difficult sentence, which is generally regarded as elliptical, but 
not necessarily sv, depends partly on the construction (see Exeg. Notes), partly on the readi.g. The common text reads, 
ver.6: 09 4%) TLuUNON (which tho E. V. co-ordinates with ay ein7, asa second part of the protasis: whosoever shals 
say... and honor not); but the majority of ancient critical authorities are in favor of the future: ov uy Tiunhoe ly 
either with kat (so Tischendorf and Alford), or without at (as Lachmann and Tregelles read). The Cod. Sinait. like- 
wise omits Kal, but reads T1407, and inserts after apedngijs the words: vvdev eoTL vy, which J have not seen 
in any other manuscript or critical apparatus (the reading is: ovdev eatiy ov un TINTON Tov mpa, abridged for maT épa, 
ete.). The choice lies between the following explanatory translations : (1) But ye say: “Whoever suith to his father or 
mother: ‘A gift’ (i. ¢., it is an offering consecrated to God, and therefore not alienable to other use], ‘ehatsoever thou 
mightest be profited with from me’ [i. é., by which I might support thee]; and honor not (kal ob wh Tiunon, codrdinate 
with &v elrn, and second member of the protasis) his father or his mother...” (supply the apodosis: he shall be free, 
or is free, viz., from the obligation of the fifth commandment). And [words of the Saviour] ye have made the law of God 
of no effect, for the sake of your tradition. (2) Or, if we read Ty ov MN TINE, and commence here the words of the 
Lord, we must translate: But ye say: “Whoever saith to his father or his mother: ‘It is a gift [i. e., an inalienable 
altar-offering] from which thou mightest be benesited by me,’”... {su pply the apodosés of the Pharisees: the same ts not 
bound to honor or support his parents, since by doing so he would violate his vow, or alienate what belongs to God]. 
(And) he [words of Christ] shall in no wise honor his father or his mother, And thus ye have made the law of God of 
no effect, ete. So Meyer and Lange. But this ellipsis seems somewhat forced and unnatural. (8) Or, finally, we may re- 
gard the secynd clause, with Grotius, Bengel, Winer, and Conant, as the apodosis, no matter whether we read: kal ot 
wy T Luh oy, oro v wy TiMhoet. I prefer the latter (without kat) as the older reading, and explain: But ye say: 
“Whoever sarth, etc., he (the same) shall in no wise honor his father or his mother.” Thus have ye, eto. This explana- 
tion avoids the hypothesis of an aposiopesis and requires no supplement of an apodosis ; it also retains the full force of 
ot w%, astrong negative asseveration, which in connection with the future expresses earnest dissuasion or positive pro- 
hibition (as in Matt. xvi. 22: ob uh erat co. TodTO). If we retain «al we must explain it, with Winer: “he too.” 
é. ¢., in such a case (comp. Winer’s Grammatih, ete., § 64 sub apostopesis, p. 529, note: wer eu seinen Eltern spricht 
fer braucht auch—in diesem KFalle—seine Eitern nicht zu ehren), or rendor with Scrivener: he shull not then honus. 
At all events it seems to me most natural to regard the second clause as the apodosis of the Pharisees, which expressea 
their decision and neutralizes the fifth commandment. The Saviour thinks it unnecessary to refute them and simply 
states the result: Thus ye have made the law of God of no effect.—Conant observes, that the ellipsis in the Common Ver- 
sion: Ae shall be free, ‘is supplied from Beza’s Latin Version : énsons erit, and is one of the many evidencus of its in- 
fluence (often injurious) on King James’ revisers.”—P. 8.] 

12 Ver. 6.—[The authorities are divided between Thy évTOAY, the commandment, Tv vdpmor, the lar, 
{Tischend., Alford), and 7 bv Advyoy, the word (Lachm. and Tregelles.—P. 8.] 

43 Ver. 8—Te words of the tewt, vec.; eyyiCer wor 6 Aads ovTOS TH OrTduaTt ad’Tay, are wanting in the oldest 
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authorities [including Cod. Sinait.], and omitted in all critical editions [since Griesbach]. Probably an insertion from the 


Beptuagint. 


14 Ver. 17.—[Leave out yet. The best authorities and editions read o v, not, for ovr, not yet. Dr. Lange inclu lea 


roch, yet, in parenthesis.—P. 8.] 


28 Ver, 20.—[The Greek has always the definite article before 4v@pw7os in this section, and the E. Vers. thus renders 


It in ver. 18: dejile the mun.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 24. Into the land of Gennesaret.—As 
the time of persecution had commenced, they prob- 
ably landed on a retired part of the coast. This ap- 
pears, 1. from the manner in which the place where 
they landed is described; 2. from the circumstance 
that the people of that place brought sick persons 
from the scattered houses in the district, and that, 
according to Mark, Jesus passed through villages 
and towns before He appeared in the synagogue at 
Capernaum ; while, lastly, this view is also supported 
by the analogous account of the landing, contained 
in ch. xv. 39. The designation, “land of Gennesa- 
ret,” Mark vi. 53, was given to the western shore of 
the lake; from which, indeed, the latter derived its 
name. According to Josephus (De Bello Jud. 3, 10, 
8), the district extended 30 furlongs in length and 
20 in breadth, so that it must have comprised only 
a part of the western shore. Robinson (ii. p. 400) 
suggests that it extended from Khan Minyeh on the 
north to Mejdel on the south; in which case it would 
nearly embrace the modern district of el-Ghuweir, or 
the “Little Ghér.” According to Josephus, the cli- 
mate of this district was very mild, and the soil fer- 
tile. . 
Ver. 85. And when the men of that place 
had knowledge of Him.—Meanwhile morning had 
dawned, and Jesus was immediately recognized by 
the people. 

Ver. 36. The fringe of His garment.—Comp. 
ix. 20. Christ merely passed through the district, 
and the haste of His journey accounts for the man- 
ner in which the cures were performed; the expres- 
sion being at the same time symbolical, and indicat- 
ing on the one hand the most passing touch, and on 
the other the strong faith of the people in that dis- 
trict. We might almost have expected that tradi- 
tion would have laid the scene of healing the woman 
with the issue of blood in the country of Gennesaret 
instead of at Paneas. If that woman lived here 
after she was restored, we may perhaps conjecture 
that ever afterward special importance attached in 
the mind of the people to this mode of healing. But 
we must remind the reader that Jesus passed through 
the lower district of the sea-shore when He perform- 
ed that miracle. 

Ch. xv. 1. Then met Jesus, etc.—The follow- 
ing three sections (about the washing of hands, the 
woman of Canaan, and the second feeding of the 
multitude) are only related by Matthew and by Mark. 
Between these events and those formerly related, we 
must insert the address of Jesus, in the synagogue at 
Capernaum, concerning the manna of heaven (John 
vi. 22-71), as also the festival of Easter, which, ac- 
cording to John vi., was close at hand, even at the 
first feeding of the multitude. From Luke x. 38, we 
would infer that Jesus had on that occasion tarried 
in Bethany, while the disciples went on to Jerusalem. 
In the Jewish capital, the disciples seem to have 
given offence by their bold statements and by the 
evangelical liberty of their conduct. Hence Jesus 
was now charged with heresy in Galilee, and was 


| watched in the field. Then followed the healing of 


the man with the withered hand, and of him whe 
was possessed with a blind and dumb devil, the last 
conflict between Jesus and the Pharisees of Galilean, 
the parables and probably the events recorded in 
Luke xiii, 1-9 and 11-17. Meantime, the deputa- 
tion of Pharisees and scribes, with which our section 
opens, had arrived from Jerusalem; having been 
despatched partly on account of the offence which 
the disciples had given in the holy city, and partly 
on account of the report of the Pharisees of Galilee, 
to the effect that Jesus was too powerful tor them 
and that they required assistance from the capital. 
The arrangement of Matthew follows the order of 
things more than of time. After having related how 
the Lord was repelled by the ruler of Galilee, he now 
records the conflict between Jesus and thé supreme 
authorities of the synagogue. 

The Pharisees and Scribes.—With the arti- 
cle.* We adopt the arrangement of Codd. B., D. 
Orig., etc., by which the Pharisees are mentioned be 
fore the scribes, although this is opposed by Lach: 
mann and Tischendorf. The persecution at Jerusa- 
lem originated with the Pharisees, the scribes having 
given it a proper legal form in the shape of a deputa- 
tion from the synagogue. This is no doubt indicated 
by the use of the article, and not, as Meyer supposes, 
“the scribes who lived in Jerusalem and had come 
thence.” The deputation represented the whole body 
of the Pharisees and scribes in Jerusalem. There 
are references to several such deputations in the New 
Testament. 

Ver. 2. Why do Thy disciples transgress 7— 
Referring to the occasion to which we have above 
alluded. The charge is at first urged in a cautious 
manner, although the Master is made responsible fos 
the supposed transgressions of His disciples——The 
tradition, rapddvc1s.—A new and more danger 
ous mode of attack. Hitherto they had only chargea 
Him with violating the Sabbath, or with supposed 
transgressions of the lawitself. But now they based 
their accusations upon tradition, as of acknowledged 
authority. The miraculous cures of Jesus and His 
teaching might be urged in answer to their charges 
of violation of the law ; but the disciples were appar- 
ently transgressing the traditions without any excuse 
for it. The rapddoo1s, &ypapos SiSacxadla, Hesy- 
chius. See the Sermon on the Mount. Within the 
circle of His disciples, Jesus had from the first de 
clared Himself opposed to traditions, but their renun- 
ciation on the part of His followers had only of late 
appeared. This charge of the Pharisees is illustrated 
by the following extract. Meyer: “The Jews at- | 
tached greater value to tradition than even to the 
written law, appealing in support of it to Deut. iv. 
14; xvii. 10. More especially did they pay respect 
to the traditionary injunction of washing the hands 
before meals, to which it was thought Ley. xv. 11 
referred. See Lightfoot, Schéttgen, and Wetstein on 
the passage.” Jesus did not reject this tradition, 
viewing it merely as a custom (which was also come 
mon among the Persians, Greeks, and Romans). H 


* [See my critical note 6, p. 275. Cod. Binait Mkewisg 
puts the Pharisees first.—P.8.] ; 


CHAP. XIV. 34-36, XV. 1-20, 
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only refused to recognize it as a binding or religious 
ordinance, and hence omitted it in urgent circum- 
stances. The whole passage may be regarded as 
throwing a peculiar light upon the history of Phari- 
saism, with its “hedge around the law,” and upon 
that of the Sanhedrin and of the Talmud. 

Of the elders.—Fritzsche: The teachers of the 
law. Meyer: Our ancestors, with special reference 
to Heb. xi. 2. But we must not forget that the 
Official rpecBdrepo: of the Sanhedrin and of the 
Synagogues were the theocratic authorities which 
administered and sanctioned the traditions of their 
ancestors. 

Ver. 4, Let him die the death.—In the original 
Hebrew: man7 mi7, he shall surely die, The Sept. 
renders it, he shall end by death (by execution): 


Bavatwm TeAcUTATW. 

Ver. 5. But ye say.—The change of the verb 
deserves notice. It is a gift, 5apov, jA7P , a sacri- 
fice or gift to the temple. There are two significant 
omissions in the phraseology of the text. 1. eori or 
ota is omitted. Ifa person merely pronounced the 
word “ Corban” over any possession or property, it 
was irrevocably dedicated to the temple. Thus it 
tecame a kind of interdict. Compare Lightfoot, 
von Ammon ii, 226. Mishna, 07772, de votis. 
Joseph. Contr, Ap. 1, 22.—2. “But ye say, or make 
the tradition, Whosoever shall say to his father, or 
his mother, It is a gift! that with which thou might- 
est be assisted by me,” . . . Here Jesns breaks off and 
allows His opponents to state their own conclusion, 
which was as follows: “he is free of his duty as a 
child.” The Lord seems unwilling to draw, or at 
least to state, the sinful conclusion at which Phari- 
saism had arrived. Hence the aposiopesis, which 
appears most clearly in the language of Mark, is 
peculiarly suitable.* Perhaps the inference might 
have been differently expressed by some of the Rab- 
bins. Jesus, however, draws his own conclusion,+ 
which is: He will surely not honor his father or 
his mother. So Meyer. But Grotius, Bengel, and 
Winer regard this clause as being the words of the 
Pharisees themselves, implying: He need not honor 
his father, ete. But this view is improbable in 
itself, and contrary to the language of the text. 
[Not at all. Comp. my critical note 11 on vers, 5 and 
6, p. 275.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 6. Made of no effect.—More than merely 
“transgressed.” Some Rabbins (as Rabbi Eliezer) 
regarded the duty of children to honor their parents 
as higher than all the commandments. But the 
Jewish authorities insisted that vows, even if incom- 
patible with this injunction, were binding. 

Ver. 7. Well (aptly, «aA @s) did Isaiah pro- 
phesy of you. Is, xxix. 13.—Not in the sense of 
natural inspiration (de Wette), nor of prediction in 
the strictest sense (Meyer), nor merely of applica- 
tion (Maldonatus).; but as in Matt, xiii. 14 sqq. with 
special reference to Isa. vi. We have here the other 
aspect of the hardening to which the prophet re- 
ferred, in the shape of a pretended sanctity. As the 
statement of Isaiah in reference to the hardening of 
nis cotemporaries was completely fulfilled in the co- 


*{The «postopests is clear in the parallel passage of 
Mark vii. 11, after kopBav, but he omits the second clause 
sltogether, viz. the words . (kal) od ud Tiuhoet (TYutIon), 
which create the only difficulty in our case.—P. §.} 

+ [This is inconsistent with the preceding remark that 
the Saviour was unwilling to draw or to state the conclusion 


ef the Phar'sees.—P. 8.] 


temporaries of Jesus, so also his statement about 
their pretended sanctity ; in other words, his verba! 
prophecy about his cotemporaries was, in this respect 
also, a typical prophecy of the times of Jesus. 

Ver. 9. In vain, .d7v.—Meyer explains the 
expression as implying that it was frwiiless (without 
moral result) and groundless (temere). In our opin 
ion, it expresses the idea of emptiness or vanity, 
which includes growndlessness in point of principle, 
and frwitlessness so far as results were concerned. 
The Hebrew text has no expression corresponding to 
this war nv; but the Sept. may probably have trans- 
lated from another reading. 

Ver. 10. Then He called the multitude.—The 
Saviour turns away from these hypocrites, whose 
questions about the washing of the hands He does 
not even condescend to answer, since out of their 
own mouths they were convinced of making the com- 
mandments of God of no effect. Christ now turns to 
the people, and instructs them in the difference be- 
tween Levitical and real defilement. 

Ver. 11. Not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth ;—i. e., with reference to the rela. 
tion between Levitica. defilement and the °n, 
or profanus, in the real sense of the term. The 
Lord presents the Levitical idea of impurity in a 
moral light. The question is not—to take the pres- 
ent instance—to be decided by the physical mouth 
(or the use of certain meats), but by the moral 
mouth (or the language). What is here said con- 
cerning the going into and coming out of the mouth, 
applies to the whole series of Levitical and moral 
injunctions concerning purity. The statement was 
in the first place, indeed, intended as a justification 
of His disciples on the charge brought against them 
by the Pharisees. But the inference was obvious, 
that all these injunctions required to be fulfilled in a 
higher sense (although this did not imply that the 
Lord denied their validity as Levitical ordinances), 
As a matter of course, when the symbol would be 
completely fulfilled, its outward representation must 
fall to the ground. 

Ver. 12. After they heard this saying.— 
“This remark is commonly referred to vers. 3-9, 
But we would rather apply it, with Euthym. Zigab., 
to ver. 11.” Meyer. It is, indeed, quite true that it 
would have been impossible for them to have replied 
to vers. 3-9, while in answer to ver. 1] they might 
bring against Him the charge of subverting not only 
tradition, but even the written law. Still, thei 
anger about His application to them of the prophecy 
of Isaiah must have increased their resentment and 
oftence at His Adyos. Nor must we here omit to ob- 
serve the moral distinction between giving offence 
to the Pharisees and to the least of the disciples. 


Ver. 13. Ewery plant.—Referring to the teach 
ing and the traditions of the Pharisees (Ewald, 
Meyer, etc.), not to their persons (Fritzsche, Olshau- 
sen, de Wette). At the same time, we should also 
bear in mind what was said in Matt. xiii. about the 
identification of individuals with the doctrines which 
they professed. 


Ver. 14. Into the ditch.—The cistern. Meye 
supposes that the expression refers to Giehenna, im 
plying that they were hopelessly lost. But, in ow 
opinion, it primarily applies to historical and na- 
tional, not to personal judgments. We infer this 
from the fact, that both classes of the blind are said 
to fall into the ditch,—those who feel their need of 
being guided (or the people), as well as those wh¢ 
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think they see, and assume to be leaders (see John 
ix.). The difference between them, however, was 
very great; and with reference to the Jewish people, 
comp. Rom. ix.—xi. 

Ver. 15. Peter.—Acting as the representative of 
ul the disciples ; see Mark vii. 17.—This parable.— 
Che whole discourse was parabolical, but sufficiently 
2xplained by the context, and not, as Peter seems to 
nave supposed, a separate parable in the more lim- 
ted sense of the term. It appears as if Peter had 
felt it difficult to distinguish between the symbol and 
the reality. Jesus had employed the physical as an 
emblem of the moral mouth, and in that particular 
His statement might be regarded as parabolical. 
But even in that respect the parabolical form had 
not been strictly carried out. 

Ver. 17. Do not ye understand ?—The place 
where the bodily functions are finally purified, is 
that where they terminate, 6 agpedpay (which, ac- 
cording to Suidas, designates both anwm and sel- 
lam ; derivatur enim ard t&v é5pGv. The term 
is evidently related to &pedpos, by which the Sept. 
render the place where menstruous women under- 
went purification). But that which constitutes the 
true nature of man can only be cleansed if the heart, 
whence words and actions issue, is purified. And 
this is the only true purity, contrasted with which 
all symbolical purifications are of no value. (See 
above, the antithesis between mercy and sacrifice.) 
A symbol becomes null and void if applied against 
the truth which it had been intended to present to 
the mind. In that case its real object is lost, and it 
does harm instead of good. Compare here Mark. 

Ver. 19. For out of the heart proceed.—The 
Saviour implies that evil works first pass through 
the channel of an evil mouth, thus disclosing the evil 
state of the heart. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. As the Gospel history unfolds, the gulf be- 
tween the believing and the unbelieving portion of 
the people becomes wider. If the former would fain 
touch the hem of His garment in order to be restored, 
the latter excommunicate Him, because His disciples 
had offended against their traditions. 

2. Let us mark the progressive hostility against 
the Lord. First the Pharisees of Judea, then they 
of Galilee, had pronounced against Him; while both 
are now combined against Him and His word. The 
expression, ‘‘ the Pharisees and scribes from Jerusa- 
lem,” clearly implies that they were a deputation 
from the synagogue, representing the whole body of 
the Pharisees and scribes. 

3. No doubt the peculiar arrangement adopted by 
Matthew was intended to indicate this state of mat- 
ters. Hence the description of Christ’s conflict with 
the secular authorities is followed by that of the 
assaults on the part of the Pharisees and scribes. 

4, The increasing bitterness of His enemies ap- 
pears also from the circumstance, that they now 
charged Him, in presence of the people, with setting 
ut nought popular traditions. They evidently seem 
to have regarded the conduct of the disciples as 
reflecting the teaching of their Master. Hence the 
Lord feels called upon to set before the people the 
contrast between self-righteous traditionalism and the 
eternal commandments of God. This He illustrates 
in connection with the first and most special law of 
humanity, But the principle here laid down em- 
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braces a far wider range. It condemns all dead tra 
ditionalism which is inconsistent with life, and indeed 
every ecclesiastical ordinance which in spirit or in 
form is incompatible with the fundamental principles 
of our humanity, with the institutions of God, or with 
the demands of our moral nature. 

5. The mere traditions of men are plants which 
our Father in heaven has not planted, They have 
sprung from temporal motives, were subservient to 
temporal interests, and became a temporal curse to 
those who blindly followed them. Hence also they 
shall at last meet with an earthly fate, and be rooted 
up. According to Heubner, the future tense, here 
used, must be regarded as implying that a certain 
thing must necessarily be done. But although it is 
quite true that Christ by His word roots up the prin- 
ciple of tradition in His Church, yet the actual pro 
cess of uprooting will take place in the course of 
those judgments which the progress of history shal 
evolve. Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 13. 

6. The antithesis between the mouth in the phys- 
ical and in the moral sense involved a principle by 
which all the ordinances concerning meats were re- 
moved, in view of and as fulfilled by the law of the 
spirit. This, indeed, was the main ground of offencs 
to the Pharisees. However, it was not the intentioz. 
of the Lord to annul on this occasion these ordinan. 
ces, as little as He meant to enjoin the cessation of 
sacrifices when He quoted the saying of the prophet, 
“J will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” In the pres- 
ent instance also, a reference to the Hebrew expres- 
sion would exhibit the right relationship between 
what was material and what immaterial (which had 
been perverted by hypocrisy), implying, as it did, 
that the latter was of no importance, and even con- 
temptible, when contrasted with what in itself was 
material, On the symbolical import of these ordi- 
nances comp. the well known works on Old Testa- 
ment Symbolism [by Bahr, Kurtz, Fairbairn], and 
the article Reinigkeit in Winer’s Bibl. Encyel. The 
religious lustrations prescribed in the law gave rise 
to the pharisaical ordinances concerning the wash- 
ing of hands before meals. In His teaching the 
Lord goes back upon the fundamental principle 
of all lustrations, laying peculiar stress on the an- 
tithesis between what was external and what was 
internal, since the Pharisees were in danger of substi- 
tuting what was intended as a symbol, for the reality 
to which it pointed. 

7. The words of Jesus may be regarded both as 
a doctrinal and as a controversial statement. The 
charge of the Pharisees implied that He and His dis- 
ciples weve a company of defiled sinners. Our Lord 
retorts by showing that defilement really attached tc 
the Pharisees, not in any outward sense, but by the 
wicked thoughts issuing from their hearts. The doe. 
trine, that out of the heart come evil thoughts, is not 
inconsistent with the dogma concerning the devil, 
since Satan can only tempt man, not produce sin in 
him. Comp. James i. 14. 

8. The moment when Christ turns from the rulera 
of the synagogue to address Himself to the people, is 
both highly significant in itself and typical. The 
same may be said of the fact, that immediately after. 
ward He passed for the first time beyond the bound. 
ary of the Holy Land; not, indeed, directly into the 
coast of Tyre, although soon afterward into the terri- 
tory of Sidon. ‘Perhaps He found it necessary te 
impress upon the disciples, who as yet could not 
fully receive the contrast between Pharisaism and 
the ~eligion of the Spirit, that the cu’ se of defilement 
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hung over the Holy Land.” Similarly, Elijah, when 
he coald no longer find a habitation in Judea, had 
passed into Phoenicia, and even tarried there for a 
time 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The welcome and the ban which awaited the 
Lord on His return into His own country.—The 
secret landing of the Lord anon a public event.—The 
secret arrival of Christ a blessed event for the poor 
and needy who trusted in Him.—How the Pharisees 
and scribes would have shut up the way of the Lord: 
1. Opposing their human authority to His divine 
mission; 2. their vain scholastic questions to His 
heavenly revelation ; 8. the objections of their tradi- 
tionalism to His proclamation of mercy; 4. their 
miserable pretensions io His blessed reality ; 5. their 
thoughts of death to His way of life.—Sad decay of the 
once glorious synagogue.—The small masters in the 
presence of the great Master. 1. They call on Him, 
who is the Judge and Saviour of the world, to rebuke 
His disciples ; 2. to wash that hand which restores 
life and health; 8. to purify that mouth whose word 
and breath sanctify the world; 4. to hallow the meal 
of Him who is the bread of life.—The traditionalism 
of the elders in its antagonism to the law of the Hter- 
nal One: 1. By a perversion of the law it dares to 
prefer charges against Him who is the personal law; 
2. by its traditions it renders vain even the eternal 
commandments of God; 3. under the mask of sanc- 
tity it dares to condemn everlasting righteousness 
itself—Inseparable connection between zeal for tra- 
ditions and hypocrisy.—How the Lord brings to 
nought the plans of these zealots: 1. By replying to 
them, (@) throwing light on their doctrine; (6) on 
their character; 2. by turning from them, (a) giving 
liberty to the people by the word of liberty ; (0) giv- 
ing liberty to His own disciples by the call of liberty: 
“Let them alone.”—Hypocrisy in its historical de- 
velopment: 1. What forms it assumed at the time of 
Isaiah ; 2. at the time of Christ; 3. in our own days. 
—The unprofitableness and the judgments of hypoc- 
risy: 1. It is a spurious service of the lips; 2, it is 
a vain and external service of the temple ; 3. it is the 
vain service of the schools (unreal in the family, in 
the church, in the school, and in the state)—Let us 
meet the hypocrisy of officialism by imitating the 
example of the Lord and turning to the people.-—The 
teaching of the Pharisees, and the doctrine of the 
Lord. 1. The former exalt what is sensuous above 
that which is spiritual, the external (as, for exam- 
ple, washings, fasts, prayers, almsgiving, etc.) above 
the internal; while Jesus sanctifies what is external 
by that which is internal. 2. The Pharisees convert 
the emblem into the reality, and thereby destroy it ; 
while Jesus merges in and fulfils the symbol by the 
reality.—The offence of the Pharisees.—Objections 
to traditionalism: 1. It wants a divine origin. It 
has not its root in truth or in life, and hence has 
neither divine authority nor divine efficacy. It will 
give way before divine institutions (it is rooted up) 
it must give way before spiritual civilization, like 
heathenism, or like primeval forests.—‘ Let them 
alone” (ver. 13), or justification of the Reformation 
by the mouth of the Lord.—The blind leaders of the 
blind, 1. What they have in common: (a) Their 
guilt; (6) their ultimate fate. 2. Wherein they 
differ: the blind leaders are responsible both for 
themselves and for those whom they mislead ; but, 
pn the ether hand, it is equally sinful on the part of 
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the blind to allow themselves to be led by blind lead. 
ers.—The fall into the ditch. Do not ye yet under 
stand, that whatsoever entereth into the mouth,” 
etc. ?—Terrible import of these words of the Lord in 
regard to those who pass moral judgments upor 
points connected with merely outward observances 
—LEven the mouth must be regarded as sacred to the 
Lord, and what it partakes becomes a spiritual feast, 
but only from its connection with, and dependence 
upon, the state of the heart.—If we seek purity in 
external things, our purification, being of the earth, 
will pass away.—That which proceedeth out of the 
mouth cometh forth from the heart.—Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life, 
Prov, iv. 28.—The deeds of the heart manifesting 
themselves by the words of the mouth—Whatever 
cleaves to and defaces an object contrary to its pur- 
pose, defiles it; hence the defilement of sin.—The 
progress of that defilement which separates between 
the Lord and us: 1. Evil distinctions (exaltation of 
the outward over the inward); 2. adulteries (apos- 
tasy from the living God); 8. fornications (with the 
world and its pomp); 4. thefts (what is holy is take 
from the Lord and given to the world); 5. false wit. 
nesses (lying accusations against what is holy); 6. 
blasphemies (see Matt. xii.).—What defileth a man 
before God: 1. Wherein defilement consisteth ; 2. 
how it is contracted.—How eternal purity answered 
the charge of defilement brought against it by im- 
pure sinners.—How the wondrous beauty, purity, 
and delicacy of the emblem may be perverted inta 
impurity, if it is set up in opposition to the reality 
which it was intended to foreshadow. 

Starke :—Nov, Bibl. Tub.: Those self-conceited 
hypocrites who boast of being the Church, are gen- 
erally the worst enemies and persecutors of the king- 
dom of Christ. Full of impurity themselves, they 
represent as sin what is not sin, and spy out the 
liberty of Christians, Gal. ii. 4; 2 Tim, iii, 5—What a 
shame that the name of God should be used as a pre- 
text to cover ambition and covetousness! This the 
false church has always done.— Quesnel: A desire 
for new inventions, and love for old errors and super- 
stitions, are the fruitful source whence the disturban- 
ces of the Church spring, 1 Tim. i. 4-7.—Cramer: 
This is the mark of all hypocrites and sanctimonious 
persons, that they treat as a matter of conscience 
things indifferent, while they deal lightly with things 
of which they should make a matter of conscience.— 
Woe to children who would rather see the back than 
the face of their parents, who would rather commit 
them to the grave than support them !—Qwesnel ; It is 
sacrilegious to devote to God what should have been 
given in fulfilment of duties to which the instincts of 
nature and the law of God equally point.—Hedinger - 
Beware of sanctimonious people: they deceive the 
simple, but are ignorant of Christ.—Nothing is to be 
refused if it be received with thanksgiving, 1 Tim. iv. 
4,—An unwashen mouth.—The heart in its natural 
state a poisonous fountain of evil thoughts—Every 
plant, ete., 1 Cor, iii, 12.—It is quite possible to be 
spiritually blind while possessing accurate knowledge 
of the letter and even outward learning, Isa. lvi. 10, 
—Nov, Bibl. Tub.: That which is external can 
neither defile nor sanctify what is within, but the 
mind and heart sanctify or defile the outward deed, 
—Gossner: Lying traditions are turned into truth, 
and the Word of God and the truth of Christ are 
condemned as lies and heresies.—God desires above 
all the heart.—Luok to your plants. What does nof 
proceed from God. is net tolerated by God.—I’react 


ers and hearers often lie in the same ditch of igno- 
rance, worldliness, and pharisaical self-righteousness. 

LTiseo:—It is characteristic of a false faith to 
exalt the traditions of men above the commandments 
of God.— Gerlach :—It is characteristic of sin that it 
cannot remain quiescent, but must manifest itself 
outwardly, and thereby be completed.—A high repu- 
tation before men, and the applause of our cotempo- 
raries, are of no avail in the kingdom of God if the 
new birth be wanting—That which is external re- 
mains such, even though a man have received it in- 
ternally. 

Heubner :—Genuine and spurious purity.--The 
false teachers calling the heavenly Master to account. 
—They accuse Him of instilling into His disciples 
erroneous and dangerous principles.—Let us not be 
astonished when we see the most vain and heartless 
persons arrogating to themselves the post of leaders 
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in religious matters.—Custom has frequently the 
most pernicious authority, and proves a fetter to the 
truth.—Immense difference between the traditions 01 
men and the commandments of God.—Outward reli 
gious claims can never come into conflict with those 
of love-—None could have been further removed 
from a religion without love and righteousness than 
Christ.—Any religious or ecclesiastical usage whicb 
proves inconsistent with the law of love is an abom- 
ination unto Him.—The words of the prophets always 
true.—The human heart the same at different periods 
of time.—Man has a natural tendency to hypocrisy. 
—How careful are we to be outwardly pure, regard- 
less of the state of matters within !—To follow Jesus, 
we must be free from all human authority.—The 
heart of man, which ought to be a temple of the 
Holy Spirit, naturally the dwelling-place of all abom 
inations. 


2. Christ's Journey into the Heathen Coasts of Tyre and Sidon, and the Woman of Canaan, Cu. XV, 
21-28. 


(The Gospel for Reminiscere.) 


Then Jesus went thence,’ and departed [withdrew, dvexopyoev] into the zoasts [re- 


But he answered 


But he answered and said, 1 am uot sent but 


Then came she and worshipped him, saying, 


Then Jesus 


21 
22 gions] of Tyre and Sidon. And, behold, a woman of Canaan came out of the same 
coasts, and cried unto him, saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou Son of David; 
23 my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil [kaxds daovilerar]. 
her not a word. And his disciples came and besought him, saying, Send her away 
24 [dismiss her]*; for she crieth after us. 
25 unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
26 Lord, help me. But he answered and said, It is not meet® to take the children’s bread, 
27 and to cast 7 to [little] dogs. And she said, Truth [Yea, Nai], Lord: yet [for even] ‘ 
28 the [little] dogs® eat of the crumbs which fall from their master’s table. 


answered and said unto her, O woman, great zs thy faith: be it [done, yevn@yrw] unto 


thee even ® as thou wilt. 


And her daughter was made whole from that very hour, 


1 Ver. 21.—[Lit. : went forth from thence (ekeAOdy exeierv); Lange: ging aus von dort.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 23.—[Lange translates améAvooy avthv: finde ste ab, cither by granting or refusing her reqnest; Campbell, 
Norton, Conant, Alford: dismiss her. So also Meyer: entlasse sie, viz., by granting her request, which is implied in the 
answer of Christ, ver. 24.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 26.—Fritzsche, Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford] read: ci« €&eo71, following D. and some versions and 
tatners [instead of the text. rec. ovK EgTt KAADY, itis not good, or proper]. A false interpretation. [Meyer derives 
the received reading from Mark vii. 27, and prefers ovK é£eaT1, es ist nicht erlaubdt, it is not larful, it is wrong. 
Lange retains the recived reading and translates Kadrdéy: fein. Codd. Aiex., Vatic., and Sinait. sustain the teat. rec. : 
etx ott KaAov.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 27.-[Kat ydp cannot mean yet (Luther: aber doch ; Campbell: yet even), which denotes opposition, and 


would qualify the preceding affirmative: Yea, but for also, nam etiam, or nam 4 (Lat. Vulgate), denn auch (Lange), by 
which the woman supports her assent to the Saviour’s assertion and turns it to her own account. Alford: “The sense ot 
«al ydp is not given by ‘yet’ in the E. V. The woman, in her humility, acepts the appellaticn which our Lord gives 
her, and grounds her plea upon an inference from it....Onr Lord, in the use of the familiar diminutive [xvvdpra], 
bas expressed not the wicleanness of the dog. so much as his attachment to and dependence on the human family ; 
she lays hold on this favorable point, and makes it her own, ‘if we are dogs, then may we fare as such;—be fed with the 
crumbs of Thy mercy.’ She was, as it were, under the edge of the table—close on the confines of Israel's feast.” Comp. 
also Lange’s Exeg. Note.—P. 8.] 

6 Ver, 27.—[Lit. here and in ver. 26: little dogs, KUvapta; Vulg.: cate/li; Luther and Lange: Hiindlein. The 
Lori purposely softened the harsh term, and caused his mercy to shine through the Jewish contempt of the heathen 
Comp Yeg. Notes.—P.8.] 

6 for 26.--[Hven is an unnecessary insertion of the E. V.—P. 8.] 


merely accused the Lord of transgressing the trath. 
tions, but also indirectly declared Him defiled, or 
profane, because in the circle of His disciples He 

Ver. 21. The journey of Jesus through the | had omitted the washing of hands. To this charge 
regions of Tyre and Sidon.—The representatives | Jesus had replied, by convincing them of their own 
uf the Pharisees and scribes at Jerusalem had not | moral defilement, contracted by their words and 
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thoughts. The interview had ended in their taking 
offence, which, of course, implied that Jesus was now 
to be formally accused of heresy. Accordingly, as 
previously in Judea, so now in Galilee, He could no 
longer show Himself openly without being exposed to 
their murderous plans. But His decease was to be 
accomplished at Jerusalem. Hence He withdrew 
from Galilee(avexdpyocev). It wasasif He were 
driven into the boundary lands of heathenism by His 
horror of Jewish hypocrisy, as well as by way of 
Seeiaes against their designs. In the first place 

e passed northwest through the mountains of Up- 

er Galilee, and into the border land of Pheenicia. 

ence He literally went «is 7a mw ép7, and not mere- 
ty in that direction (Grotius, Bengel). But, accord- 
ing to ver. 22, He only touched the heathen bound- 
ary line (Kuinoel, Vatablus, Meyer). From Mark vii. 
24 we infer that He had wished to continue there for 
some time in retirement, probably to prepare for fur- 
ther public movements. Thus He had, so to speak, 
been again driven to the very limits of human society, 
just as at His birth, on entering upon His office, and 
again at last on Golgotha. The Jewish world was 
closed against Him; nor had the hour yet come when 
the heathen world would be open to His word, the 
wall of separation not having yet been broken down 
by His death. For a season, Jesus seems hemmed 
up in the narrow border land between Canaan and 
Phoenicia, there to meditate in deep solitude upon 
His further movements. But He could not remain 
unknown. The healing of the Syrophenician woman’s 
daughter, who had discovered His presence in those 
parts, spread His fame. He now travelled northward 
through the territory of Sidon (Lachmann and Tis- 
chendorf read 14 3:dévos in Mark vii. 31, after B., 
D., L.), and came to the foot of Mount Lebanon, 
Thence He passed (Mark vii. 31) through the bound- 
ary land of Decapolis (2. e., the northern districts of 
the Decapolis, which according to Pliny included 
Damascus; according to Lightfoot, only Cesarea 
Philippi). Thus the Lord again arrived at the east- 
ern shore of the Sea of Galilee. “As Jesus passed 
through the territory of Sidon from north to south, 
to return to the Sea of Galilee through the boundary 
districts of the Decapolis, He must have described a 
semicircle, passing through the mountain solitudes 
and valleys at the foot of Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 
non, and close by the snow-capped top of Hermon. 
Under a deep sense of having been driven from His 
own country, He travelled through the solitudes of 
that district, Hic mind already engaged with the de- 
cease which He was to accomplish.” (Leben Jesu, ii. 
2, 870.) 

Ver. 22. And, behold, awoman of Canaan. 
—Xavavata,a Phenician. “During the earliest 
times of Jewish history, several tribes of Canaanites, 
"2322, who were the original inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, had retired northward before the Israelites. 
From these the Phoenicians were descended. See 
Reland, Palestina, pp. 7, 50; Winer, Real - Worter- 
Such ; Lightfoot, im loc.” Meyer. Further particu: 
lars are given in the Gospel of Mark.—Came out. 
—From the territory beyond to the place where 
Shrist was.—(Thou) Son of David.—The Messian- 
e hopes of the Jews were well known. Besides, we 
eonclude that the woman had somehow been informed 
that the Son of David, or the Messiah, was at hand. 
Bhe believed, although from ver. 26 it appears that 
she was not a proselyte of the gate, and the genuine- 
poss and spirituality of her faith required to be tried. 
~Have mercy on me.—Bengel ; Suam fecerat pra 


mater miseriam filie. Of course, the heathens 
would share the Jewish belief in demoniacal posses 
sions. 

Ver. 23. Dismiss her.—Or, “have done with, 
her,” as we might render the sense of améAvoops 
at 7% v—leaving it indefinite whether this was to be 
accomplished by fulfilling or by refusing her request. 
The former, however, is more likely; for the answer 
of Jesus shows that the disciples had interceded on 
behalf of the woman. [Alford: “The word a7dé- 
Avoor does not necessarily imply granting her requ st, 
nor the contrary; but simply, dismiss her, leaving 
the methed to our Lord Himself.” But Jesus, wha 
penetrated into the heart of the disciples, interprets 
their request as an intercession in behalf of the poor 
woman (ver. 24), which agrees better, also, with their 
natural sympathy and charity.—P. S.] 

Ver. 24. Iam not sent but to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.—The question has been 
urged, whether this statement implied a positive 
or a hypothetical refusal of the woman’s petition. 
Hase, de Wette, Stier, Ewald, and Meyer, hold that 
it was intended as a real refusal, which afterward, 
however, was overcome by the firm trustfulness of 
the woman. But what meaning do. these commenta- 
tors attach to the term overcome? Jesus could only 
be overcome as God Himself is overcome. In other 
words, for the sake of magnifying the office of faith, 
He allows the trial of our faith to assume the form 
of a conflict. On the other hand, it cannot have been 
His sole aim to try the faith of the woman (Chrysos- 
tom and others). If this were the case, the reply of 
Christ would still remain unexplained. In our view, 
the faith of the woman was tried in order to show 
that she really was a spiritual daughter of Abraham ; 
in which case she would in truth be reckoned one of 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel. Possibly she 
might have attached only heathen ideas to the ex 
pression, Son of David, when her faith would merely 
have been superstition. This would become mani- 
fest, if, on trial, the spiritual elements were found te 
be wanting, viz., perseverance, humility, reflection, and 
confidence. In these respects the faith of the woman 
was now to be tried and proved. Such a test would 
show to the disciples that she really was a spiritual 
daughter of Israel. For, while showing mercy to 
those who were susceptible among the heathen, the 
Lord would not give offence to His own people in 
Israel. Hence it was necessary to prepare the disci- 
ples themselves to receive the woman into their fel- 
lowship. The same principle also regulated the pro- 
gress of the Church subsequent to the feast of Pente- 
cost. It is a summary solution of the question to 
say, that before Pentecost only Jews had been re- 
ceived, and afterward heathens also. If the hea- 
thens who were now received wanted outward cir. 
cumcision, they had undergone the circumcision of 
the heart (Rom. ii.), Only as belonging to the spir- 
itual Israel could they share in the salvation of Isra- 
el; and the believing Jews themselves were con. 
strained to acknowledge that they had part with 
them (Acts x. xi.), having previously been taught 
that they themselves were the true Israel, only under 
the same conditions of faith and circumcision of ‘he 
heart. Thus the narrative of the text prefigures the 
future enlargement of the Church, and the reception 
of the heathen into it. And this at the right mo- 
ment—when, on the one hand, the conduct of Israel 
had driven the Lord into the border land of heathen- 
ism; while, on the other, the anticipation of the in: 
gathering of the heathen would elevate Him abova 
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the sorrow which weighed upon Him. But such in- 
dividual instances of mercy shown to the heathen be- 
fore the death of Christ, differ from the general call 
addressed to them after His decease, in that, in the 
former case, those who obtained mercy had become, 
80 to speak, believing Israelites—owning the privi- 
leges of the chosen race and the validity of their law 
—while by the death of Christ the law itself was ful- 
filled, and therefore abolished, so far as its outward 
form was concerned. 

Ver. 26. It is not meet, or proper.—The read- 
ing it is not lawful, is evidently a gloss or interpre- 
tation. Such a reply would have removed all doubt, 
and cut off every hope; while the expression actual- 
ly used allows the law of the spirit to shine through 
that of the letter. At first sight it might appear as 
if Jesus Himself designated this order of things “ex 
publico Judeorum affectu” (Erasmus). But a closer 
examination shows that this was not the case. For, 
while the Jews were wont to designate the heathen 
as dogs (Lightfoot, Suicer, Wetstein, Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Judenthum, 713), they are in the text only 
called kuvdpia, not kdves; implying that they 
were not like the great wild dogs which in the East 
infested towns and villages, but that they might be 
compared to small dogs attached to households (in 
Luke xvi. 21, however, the word xvves is used). This 
apparently slight distinction forms the basis of the 
woman’s reply. Besides, the antithesis—“to take 
the bread from the children and to give it to little 
dogs” —would serve to show the humane motive 
prompting the seemingly inhumane conduct — the 
Christian spirit under the Jewish guise, and to con- 
vince the woman that the question was not to he de- 
cided by any ordinance of traditionalism, but by the 
law of the spirit. 

Ver. 27. Yea, Lord.—The word vai by way of 
admission, not of contradiction; but not exclusively, 
or even primarily, referring to the designation “‘ little 
dogs.” To have done so would have been to miss 
the meaning of Christ, although He had, no doubt, 
also intended to set before her mind the defilement 
clinging to her as a heathen. She acquiesces in the 
truth of the whole statement, humbly submitting to 
the judgment implied in the figure employed—that 
she had no right or title to the covenant-dispensa- 
tion. But adopting this very figure (not with 4AaAq, 
as Chrysostom, Luther, [and our authorized version] 
have it, but with xa) yap), she converts it into an 
argument. Yea, Lord—she says—it is even so: it 
is not meet to give the children’s bread to the little 
dogs ; but, on the contrary, the little dogs are sus- 
tained by what is left over from the superabundance 
on their master’s table. De Wette interprets: ‘For 
dogs must be content with the crumbs which fall 
from their master’s table.” The meaning of her re- 
ply seems to be: Even so, Lord; for it is not cus- 
tomary for the children to suffer want in order that 
the little dogs may be fed, but rather that the latter 
are sustained by the crumbs which fall from the ta- 
ble.* Viewed in this light, the reply is most becom- 
ing, indicating: 1. Humility, or submission to a 


* [So also Wordsworth : “ Yea, Lord, Thou sayest true, it 
fs not right to take the children’s bread and give it to the 
dogs: for the dogs eat of the erwmnbs that fall from their 
master’s table. Let me therefore have not bread, but only 
erumbs; and do not give me even them, but let me pick 
up what falls from the table. A beautiful image of the hu- 
mility of the faithful Gentiles, hungering and thirsting for 
tke least fragments of the gospel which dropped from the 
table of the Jews who despised it.’ Comp. Alford’s expla- 
nation quoted above.—P. S.] 


/ 


figure which apparently involved shame and as up 
derstood by the Jews, reproach. 2. Perseverance 
transforming a seeming refusal into an implied pro 
mise of help. 3. Spirituality, recognizing under the 
repulsive garb of the figure, the mind of Christ, whose 
love and benevolence she realized even through the 
unpromising medium. Evidently she beheld the 
rich fulness of Christ and of His kingdom. 4. Con 
Jidence, that the goodness and grace of the Lord 
were unlimited and illimitable. 

Ver. 28. O woman, great is thy faith._Thu 
showing that, in the one main point, she was one of 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 

From that very hour.—See ch. ix, 22; Jchn 
iv. 58. An instance of healing at a distance, as .2 
ch. viii. 13; John iv. The intermediate link in tl4 
case was the heart of the mother, so closely knit 4 
that of her daughter; as in the other two instance! 
it had been the paternal affection of the royal off 
cer, and the deep faith of the centurion at Cape 
naum, 
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1, Christ banished as impure from the Holy Land 
and passing through heathen countries. Histerica 
parallels: Elijah, Paul. 

2. The conduct of Christ in this case was occa 
sioned by His twofold desire of influencing His dis 
ciples, as well as trying the faith of the woman. 
When her deep trustfulness became apparent, it must 
at the same time have evoked in the disciples the 
conviction that she was a genuine daughter of Abra- 
ham. It was not, and could not be, the intencon of 
the Saviour to form a new communion of believing 
heathens by sweeping away the old communion of 
believing Israelites. Thus the event here recorded 
was not an exception to His ordinary dealings, but 
rather a symbolical directory which afterward guided 
the conduct of the Apostles ; comp. Acts x. xi., and 
the journeys of Paul to Jerusalem, with which each 
of his missionary expeditions terminated. 

8. When modifying the Jewish prejudice to 
the effect of treating as little dogs, who are included 
in the economy of mercy, those whom the Jews would 
have excluded from it as mere dogs, our Lord ex- 
presses the theocratic contrast between Judaism 
and heathenism in such a manner as to enable 
the woman to urge it in support of her plea. As or- 
dained by God, this contrast implied that salvation 
was to be communicated to the heathen through the 
spiritual training and preparation enjoyed by Israel. 
But this arrangement had been perverted by Jewish 
prejudice, and the heathen were represented as im- 
pure dogs who had no part in the divine economy, 
and were excluded from the hope of salvation. Christ 
rectified this error by transforming the term of re. 
proach employed by prejudice into a parable. It is 
not meet to take the bread from the children of the 
house, and to give it in the first place to the little 
dogs. Not that He implied that the house was poor, 
but that the time for the little dogs had not yet an 
rived. And such, indeed, was the general rule. But 
in her spiritual wisdom the woman took up the other 
aspect of the figure. The house and the table—she 
urged—are both full, and even during the meal 
crumbs fall to the ground. These may surely be 
eaten by the little dogs. Thus, while acknowledging 
the arrangements of the Old Testament economy 


CHAP. XV, 21-28, 
a i el 
she exalted the fulness of Christ, which far exceeds | 


all limitations. 

4. On the miraculous cures at a distance, comp. 
my Leben Jesu, ii. 1, 275. These mysterious com- 
munings of mind form, so to speak, the basis for 
gracious blessings granted in answer to intercessory 
prayer. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The journey of Jesus through heathen territory 
an implied injunction of missionary labor.—As Juda- 
ism gradually closed, the heathen world commenced 
to open to the gospel_—The new place of retreat of 
the Lord.—The sorrows and joys of the Lord on this 
journey.—How the worldly-mindedness of His pro- 
essing people always drove Him anew into the wil- 
derness: 1. In His infancy; 2. after His baptism ; 
3. in the midst of His activity ; 4. before His last suf- 
ferings ; 5. at His ascension.—Elijah and the widow 
of Sarepta (1 Kings xvii. 9); Jesus and the woman 
of Canaan.—The woman of Canaan; or, successful 
prayer: 1. So earnest ; 2. so-believing ; 3. so humble ; 
4. so wise; 5. so instant and persevering ; and hence, 
6. with such glorious results.—Boldness of this peti- 
tioner: 1. She cried after Him; 2. she fell. down 
before Him.—Greatness of the trial to which the 
Lord subjected her faith: 1. Her difficulties: (a) He 
answered her not a word; (6) He appeared to refuse 
her request,—“ I am not sent,” ete. ; (¢) He gave her 
a seemingly harsh reply: “It is not meet,” ete. 2. 
Yet there was hope for her: (a) He gave not a pos- 
itive refusal, or did not turn from her; (6) He spoke 
of the lost sheep, or reasoned with her; (c) He only 
said that the little dogs were not to be fed if it de- 
prived the children of their bread, or He put a plea 
into her mouth.—How it must clearly appear that 
ours is genuine faith, and not superstition, if we are 
to have part in the salvation of Israel—How even 
the heathen may, in the sight of the Lord, belong to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.—How the Lord 
trains His disciples to be apostles to the heathen.— 
Shortcomings in the intercession of the disciples: 1. 
Their motive was good (the woman required help, 
and the Lord was able to grant it); 2. their argu- 
ments were insufficient (they were molested by her 
cries); 8. but even these insufficient arguments indi- 
cated the presence of love and compassion (the cry 
of a heathen went to their heart, and they forgot 
their Jewish prejudices).—It is impossible to con- 
tinue cherishing fanaticism if we but rightly under- 
stand the cry of the human heart for help.—Why 
the Lord would have the disciples receive the woman 
into their communion.—Let us not go forth to the 
heathen attempting to win souls for a particular sect 
at home.—Exclamation of astonishment about the 
faith of this poor heathen. — Glorious declaration, 
“ Be it done to thee even as thou wilt.”—The great- 
ness of her faith consisted in great humility, great, 
trustfulness, and great ardor, notwithstanding a very 
small measure of knowledge.—Maternal love and 
faith here combined.—Thus the Lord showed Him- 
self victorious over the devils even among the hea- 
then.—Intercession as opening up the heathen world 
to Christ.—How the longing of the world and the 
sompassion of the Church meet and combine at the 
footstool of Jesus. 

Starke :-—Canstein: God withdraws His gracious 
presence from those who are weary of it, and who 
despise His word and benefits; Acts xiii, 46; Hosea 
v. 15.—If we listen to the doctrine of men, we shall 
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lose sight of Christ, Gal. v. 4.—Zeisius : Tt is the 
gracious will of God that even the heathen should be 
gathered into the kingdom of Christ, Isa. xlii. 6; xlix 
6.—Hedinger : God frequently exercises His people 
by manifold trials ; He even appears to be cruel in do 
laying His aid, in order to draw out their prayers 
and to prove their faith.— Canstein : Even the tyran 
ny of Satan must be subservient to the glory of the 
divine name.—Lo, how the cross drives people into 
the arms of our blessed Saviour !—O thou precioua 
cross, how very needful and useful thou art !—Pros. 
perity leads from Christ, but adversity brings to 
Him.—Parents should feel the misery of their chil- 
dren as deeply as their own; but the greatest of all 
afflictions is, if they are under the dominion of Satan, 
and do his works.—Parents should be concerned for 
the physical, and still more for the spiritual, well- 
being of their children.— Canstein: God is faithful, 
who adapts the measure of our temptations to that 
of the grace given us, 1 Cor. x. 18.—It is sinful to 
spend upon dogs or other animals that by which we 
ought to relieve men, who are the children of God. 
—We should not withhold even from animals their 
necessary sustenance.—Osiander : It is a grievous 
temptation to think that you are not one of Christ’s 
sheep ; still, continue to cleave implicitly to Christ, 
and you will overcome —Qwuesnel : A genuine peni- 
tent will not be discouraged by the way in which God 
deals with him.—Faith will only increase, not de- 
crease under trials, 1 Pet. i. 6, 7.—The Lord is near 
to all that call on Him, Ps. exlv. 18.—Intercession, 
James y. 14, 15.—If we desire to receive from God 
what we ask, we must be content first to bear what 
God may be pleased to send, even though it were 
the greatest trial—The prayers and the faith of 
parents bring down the richest blessing upon their 
children. 

Gossner :— The Canaanites, once so corrupted 
that they had to be expelled from the Holy Land, 
lest the Jews might be ruined by their contact, were 
now in fact better than the Jews, and this woman 
left her home to meet Jesus.*—If we would show 
mercy, we should not be too hasty, but proceed cau- 
tiously. 

Gerlach :—The woman of Canaan had heard lit- 
tle of Christ; but her faith shows how even small 
knowledge may produce great effects, if received into 
a humble and broken heart.—Analogous passages of 
Scripture: the parable of the unjust judge, Luke 
xviii. 3; the wrestling of Jacob, Gen. xxxii. 24; the 
distress of Moses, Ex. iv. 24; the cry of Jesus, Matt. 
xxvii. 46 (Ps. xxii.).—It is remarkable how, in a cer- 
tain sense, this woman rectified the words of Jesus 
but this arises from the nature of the thing.—The 
law, which accuses and condemns man, is removed 
by the grace which faith appropriates. 

Heubner :-— Expelled from His own country, 
Christ still remained faithful to it—He often delay- 
eth His answer, lest we should grow weary of calling 
upon Him, and that although the promise remaineth 
true, Isa. Ixv. 24, ““ Before they call, I will answer; 
and while they are yet speaking, I will hear.”—Let 
us not be tempted to treat the entreaties of any on 
as troublesome. Kes sacra miser. — Chrysostom 
Jesus fulfilled even the law which prohibited th 
Jews from having communion with the Canaaniteg 
(Deut, vii.; although it only applied to their idola 
trous customs, comp. the life of Elijah), in ordex 


ky We thought 1s borrowed from St Chrysostom.~ 
Paes ; 
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that He might be able to say, Which of you con- 
vinceth me of sin? John viii. 46.—A Christian 
combines love to his own country with affectionate 
interest in the world generally.—Import of the word 
“ nevertheless,’ to which the Christian cleaves in 
pleading with God, Ps. Ixxiii. 23-26.—Truth, Lord ; 
yet.*—The whole system of faith contained in these 
thres words.—In one sense I have no claim upon 
Thee, yet in another I have.—Faith will stand the 
most searching and painful trial, and at last obtain 
the victory.— Truth, Lord” (humility) ; yet (faith). 
—Bengel: Let us ever bear in mind that we are hea- 
thens.—We should be glad to receive the crumbs 
which fall from the table, instead of attempting to 
jump upon it, and even to upset it—Chrysostom : 
“ Great is thy faith:” thou hast not seen a single 
miracle; thou hast not heard any one of the proph- 
ets; thou hast not been trained in the law; thou 
hast been passed by and treated with contempt by 
Me. Still thou hast persevered; receive then the 
acknowledgment of thy faith_—Noble mother of Ca- 
naan! how many mothers has thy example encour- 
aged !—Wisdom and grace of Jesus in His dealings 
with the woman of Canaan: 1. In drawing her; 2. 
in trying her; 3. in rewarding her.—The woman of 


* [Assuming this rendering of the Authorized English 
Version, and the corresponding German Version of Luther 
(aber doch) to be correct, against which compare the Hveg. 
Notes.—P. 8.] 


Canaan a figure of the Christian wrestling in faith -- 
Faith and prayer are inseparable. 

Reinhard :—On the connection between true ha 
mility before God and genuine confidence in Him.— 
Mehliss : Even when help is deferred our confidence 
should not fail—Bachmann : The Lord the Author 
and the Finisher of our faithAXrabb (of Langen- 
berg): Jesus and the woman of Canaan; or, faith 
1. How it wrestles ; 2. how it conquers. 

[Matthew Henry :—Those whom Christ intends 
most signally to honor, He first humbles and lays 
low in a sense of their own meanness and unworthi- 
ness, We must first feel ourselves to be as dogs, 
less than the least of all G'od’s mercies, before we are 
fit to be dignified and privileged with them.—Christ 
delights to exercise great faith with great trials, and 
sometimes reserves the sharpest for the last, that be 
ing tried, we may come forth like gold—Special or- 
dinances and church privileges are children’s bread, 
and must not be prostituted to the grossly ignorant 
and profane. Common charity must be extended to 
all, but spiritual dignities are appropriated to the 
household of faith_—If we cannot reason down our 
unbelief, let us pray it down.—‘‘ Great is thy faith.” 
The woman had many graces, wisdom, humility, 
meekness, patience, perseverance in prayer; but 
these were the fruits of her faith, which of all graceg 
honors Christ most; therefore of all graces Christ 
honors faith most.—P. 8.] 
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8. The Second Miraculous Feeding. Cn. XV. 29-38. 


And Jesus departed from thence, and came nigh unto the Sea of Galilee; and [he] 
went up into a mountain, and sat down there. And great multitudes came unto him, 
having with them those that were lame, blind, dumb, maimed,’ and many others, and 
cast them down at Jesus’ [his] feet;? and he healed them: Insomuch [so] that the raul- 
titude [multitudes, tots éyAous] wondered, when they saw the dumb to speak [speaking, 
Aadodvras], the maimed to be whole [whole], the lame to walk [walking], and the blind 
.o see [seeing|: and they glorified the God of Israel. Then Jesus called his disciples 
unto ham, and said, I have compassion on the multitude, because they continue with me 
now three days, and have nothing to eat: and I will not send them away fasting, lest 
they faint in the way. And his disciples say unto him, Whence should we have so 
much bread in the wilderness, as to fill so great a multitude? And Jesus saith unto 
them, How many loaves have ye? And they said, Seven, and a few little fishes. And 
he commanded the multitude [multitudes, dxAovs] to sit [lie] down on the ground. And 
he took the seven loaves and the fishes, and gave thanks, and brake them, and gave to 
his disciples, and the disciples to the multitude. And they did all eat [all ate], and 
were filled: and they took up of the broken meat [of the fragments] that was [were] 
left seven baskets full. And they that did eat [ate] were four thousand men, besides 
women and children. 


1 Ver. 80.—The order in the enumeration of the sick varies in the critical authorities. The one followed in the text ia 


supported by E., G., R., etc., Lachmann. 


2 Ver. 30.—[For the teat. ree.: das Tod *Incod, all the critical editions read td5as avtod, His feet. So 


aso Lange in his version.—P. 8.] 


Rds. 


© His people. Accordingly, after having passed round 


the sources of Jordan, He again arrived at the east 
ern shore of the sea, and sat down there, or settled 
on the mountain,—. e., continued His sol‘tary com 
muning in prayer. But He could not remain un 
known. ; 

Ver. 30.—The text here introduces a new de 
scription of sufferers, the x vAAofl, cy maimed w 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 29. From thence,—further on; wera- 
See above. 
And sat down there.—He must needs return 


CHAP. XV. 29-88. 
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nands or feet. Perhaps the term may allude to cre- 
fins.—The people cast them down at His feet,— 
indicating, according to Bengel and Meyer, their 
haste ; according to Fritzsche and de Wette, implicit 
confidence; and according to Baumgarten-Crusius, 
the helplessness of the persons who were afflicted. 
But may it not at the same time indicate both the 
rudeness of these mountaineers, and their confidence, 
boldness, and their rapid movements in order to 
bring to the feet of Jesus all who were diseased ? 
Among these cures Mark specially instances that of 
@ deaf and dumb person (vii. 82). 

Ver. 31. They glorified the God of Israel.— 
These remote mountaineers knew little of the Messi- 
anic character of Jesus. Probably they had adopted 
many heathen notions, and were wont to compare 
other gods with the God of Israel. Hence they now 
glorified the God of Israel, in consequence of the 
miracles of Him whom they acknowledged as His 
prophet. 

Ver. 32-38. But Jesus called His disciples to 
Him.—The case was much more urgent than on the 
former occasion. The multitude had followed Him 
trom the mountains, and not, as formerly, gathered 
in preparation for the festival of Easter. For three 
days they had continued with Him, partly forgetful 
of the wants of nature. Such scanty provision as 
they had brought-with them was consumed. There 
was no possibility of either going into neighboring 
towns, or quickly returning across the lake. They 
could only retire to their mountain homes through 
the passes by which they had followed Him. They 
might therefore readily faint by the way. Similarly, 
the case was one of much greater difficulty than for- 
merly. The multitudes here collected were more 
ignorant of the extent of Christ’s power. On the 
other hand, the supply of the disciples was somewhat 
larger—seven loaves and a few fishes; whilst the 
multitude was smaller, at least by a thousand men. 
These circumstances will explain why the disciples in 
their discouragement designated their fishes as ¢ x 0 v- 
51a, and why Christ here commanded (éxéAcuce) 
the multitude to sit down. 

From the similarity of this narrative to that of 
the first feeding ef the people, and from the evident 
perplexity of the disciples, Schleiermacher and others 
have erroneously inferred that Matthew had here a 
second time reported one and the same fact. Krabbe, 
Hoffmann, Ebrard, and others controvert this view. 
Meyer thinks that the two events were different ; but 
that the narratives had, in the course of tradition, 
become more like each other than the facts them- 
selves. But the difference between them appears 
even in the terms for the baskets (a rupides, bas- 
kets for provisions) in which the fragments were 
gathered, and in the circumstance that there were 
seven of them, Meyer: “The seven baskets corre- 
spond to the number of the loaves; the twelve bas- 
kets to that of the Apostles.” If it be asked why 
less was left over when the provision had been ori- 
ginally greater, and the number of guests smaller, we 
might, perhaps, in reply, point to the difference in 
the baskets. But if the twelve baskets implied that 
the Lord would make abundant provision for all the 
Apostles if they surrendered everything for Him, the 
seven baskets may indicate both that He would rich- 
ly reward their sacrifices (seven baskets for seven 
loa ves), and that their requirements were diminishing 
since their pilgrimage was nearing its end. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


As above in the account of the first feeding of the 
multitude, ch. xiv. 14-21. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


They cast those who were afflicted at Jesus’ feet 
—Cast all your care upon Him.—How the gracious 
help of the Lord should incite us to compassion.— 
Christ and His cures: 1, The variety of sufferinga 
(the maimed also); 2. the rude attendants; 8. the 
Saviour always ready to help.—The repetition of the 
miraculous feeding of the multitude reminding us of 
the words of the Lord, “The poor ye have always 
with you.”—Comparison between the two occasions 
on which the multitudes were fed: 1. The second oc. 
casion was seemingly less distinguisied than the first 
(seven loaves, five loaves; five thousand, four thow 
sand; twelve baskets, seven baskets). %. In reality 
it was greater. (On the first occasion the people 
knew Him well, while on the second they were igno- 
rant mountaineers from the utmost boundaries of the 
land ; on the first occasion the crowd was preparing 
to go up to the feast, while on the second it was 
gathered from the mountains; on the first occasion 
the miracle took place at the close of the first day 
but on the second after they had continued for three 
days with Jesus.) Similarly, the results were differ- 
ent. (On the first occasion they would have made 
Him their king, while on the second they glorified 
the God of Israel.) —What lessons the Lord here im- 
parts for Christian households. He teaches them: 
1. Confidence in His own superabundant riches; 2. 
carefulness in the use of the blessings which He be 
stows on them.—Provision is always made for the 
women and children along with the men.—The cir 
cumstance that the women and children are not 
specially mentioned, implying a promise for their 
provision. 

Starke : See how obtuse our reason is when we 
continue to harbor doubts and unbelief, although we 
have so many evidences of the power and goodness 
of our God, Num. xi. 18-28.— Ostander : When God 
bestows His blessing, that which seemeth little be 
cometh much. — Cramer: Nature is satisfied with 
plain fare (bread and fishes).—To eat and be satis- 
fied are always combined when God spreads the ta- 
ble for His children.—Carefulness turns everything 
to account.— Quesnel : The more liberally we employ 
the gifts of God in a manner pleasing to Him, the 
more abundantly shall we receive of them, Gal. vi. 9, 
—LILuther : Let us frequently think of the great multi- 
tude of peoples who daily sit down at God’s table, 
and are satisfied. This will help us to glorify the 
love and power of our God.— Quesnel: Let heads of 
houses rely upon the divine provision, however nu- 
merous their families, Ps. xxxvii. 25. 

Lisco :—Erroneously ; “ This event occurred near 
Magdala, a city by the Lake of Galilee.”—Gerlavh : 
Magdala, a city by the Lake of Galilee, not far from 
Gadara.—This mistake seems to have originated with, 
Lightfoot and Wetstein. 

Heubner :—The less the people thought abou 
eating and drinking, the more did Christ care for 
their wants.—‘‘ Many children, many prayers.” — 
Christ the spiritual Head of the house.—The Chris 
tian parent after the example of Christ, 
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CHRIST MANIFESTS HIMSELF AS THE HIGH PRIEST IN HIS SUFFERINGS ;—BEING 
REJECTED BY THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES, OR BY THE COMBINED THEOCRAG 
JCAL AUTHORITIES OF GALILEE. 


D. 


OnarreR XV. 89-XVI. 12. 


@ontents :—Although the Lord landed privately on the western shore near Magdala, He was immediately met by Hia 
enemies, The combined authorities of the country now demand of Him to prove His claims to the Messianic title by 
showing that sign from heaven, which in their carnal expectations they connected with the appearance of the prom- 
ised Deliverer. Their object evidently was to represent His probable refusal of their request as an acknowledgment 
of His being a false Messiah. Jesus dismisses them with a rebuke, in which He again points them to the sign of Jonah, 
4. 6., to His death and resurrection. Thus rejected in Galilee, He immediately returns across the sea to the eastern 
shore, there to prepare in retirement for His last journey to Jerusalem. The warning addressed to the disciples about 
the leaven of the Pharisees and scribes was intended to teach them that they were now to forsake Galilee, which had 
practically surrendered itvelf to heathenism, just as Moses and his people had left the land of Egypt. 


—— 


1. The Sign from Heaven, Cu XV. 39-XVI. 4. 


Cu. XV. 39 And he sent away the multitude [multitudes, 6xAous], and took ship [entereu 

into the ship],’ and came into the coasts of Magdala [Magadan]. 
Cu. XVI. 1 The Pharisees also with the Sadducees came,* and tempting, desired him 
2 that he would shew [to show] them a sign from heaven. He answered and said unto 
3 them, When it is evening, ye say, Jt will be* fair weather: for the sky is red. And in 
the morning, Jt will be foul weather to day: for the sky is red and lowering. O ye 
hypocrites,® ye can [ye know how to] * discern the face of the sky; but can ye not dis 

4 cern the signs of the times? A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign 
and there shall no sign [ene no sign shall] be given unto it, but the sign of the prop 
et’ Jonas [Jonah]. And he left them, and departed. 


1 Ch, xy., ver. 39.—[’AvéBn eis 7d mAoitov. | 

2 Ver. 39.—[The authorities are divided between MaydaAdv, Mayada v, and MaydaAd. The Vatican and 
the Sinaitic MSS. read Mayaddyv, and so do Tischendorf, Lachmann, and Alford. Lange prefers MaydaAddv. 
See his Exeg. and Crit. Notes in loc.—P. 8.] 

8 Ch. xvi. ver. l.—[Better: And the Pharisees and (the) Sadducees came, Kal rpoceAOdvtes of bapicato: ka) (of) 
SaddovKuio:.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 2.—[The interpolation here and in ver. 8 is unnecessary. Fair weather! is more lively. So Ewald, Lange: 
Schén Wetter! Meyer: Heiteres Wetter! The Greek has only one word in each case, «dda (from €d and Acds, 
gen. of Zevs), clear sky, fine weather, and xetuady, storm, rainy, foul weather.—P. 8.] 

5 Ver. 83.—Yroxpital, hypocrites, is wanting in Codd. ©., D., L., ete., and thrown out by Lachmann and Tischkendorf. 
[Cod. Sinait. omits all the words from dias yevouerns to divacGe, ver. 2-8, probably by an oversight of the transeri- 
»er.—P. 8. 

6 Ver. 1 arm aoaere So also Lange: thr versteht's, The second discern (5:axpivecy) of the E, Vers. is an in- 
cerpolation, but makes the sense clearer. The lit. rendering is: Ye know (yweéorere) how to discern the face of the 
sky ; but can ye not (ov divacde) the signs of the times? Lange gives T@yv Katp@y an emphatic sense and trans: 
lates : die Zeichen der Entscheidungszeiten, the decisive epochs, such as the one of Christ’s ministry on earth.—P. 8.]} 

7Ver.4.—Tut mpootovu is wanting in B., D., L., and erased by Lachmann and Tischendorf. [It is also omitted 


in the Codex from Mt. Sinai, and in the editions of Tregelles, and Alford. Lange retains it in his version, but in sinaller 
type and in parenthesis.—P. 8.] 


north of Tiberias, and protected toward the sea by 
EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL high cliffs (Robinson, ii. 897; Schubert, iii. 250). 
Robinson enumerates the various arguments against 


In all 


XY. 39.—Into the coasts of Magdala [Mag- 
dalan, Magadan].—The circumstance that Jesus 
secretly lands in an obscure and unknown place, 
throws considerable light on the degree of hostility 
and persecution which He had to encounter during 
His last journey in Galilee. The watchfulness of the 
Jewish leaders appears from this, that despite the 
precautions used by the Lord, they are seemingly 
ready immediately to meet Him, this time with a 
categorical demand.—Magdalan lay on the western 
shore of the lake. Probably it is the modern small 
village of ¢) Dejdel, about an hour and a half to the 


placing it on the eastern shore of the lake. 
likelihood the name of Mary Jagdalene was derived 
from this place, which also gave birth to several of 
the Rabbins mentioned in the Talmud. According 
to Mark viii. 10, the landing took place in the dis 
trict of Dalmanutha, probably a village not far fium 
Magdalan. We conjecture that the Lord touched 
the shore somewhere between these two villages, and 
nearer to Dalmanutha than to Magdalan—the ac 
count in Mark being the more accurate, whil¢ 
Matthew only speaks of Magdalan, as being the plac 

more generally known. Wirer suggests that Magds 


CHAP. XV. 39-XVI. 1-4, 


28) 


lan was the 5x 53379 of the Old Testament ; Ewald, 
that it was Megiddo, which, however, according to 
Robinson, ii. 829, lay farther inland. The view of 
Ewald is based on the reading Mayaddy, in Codd. 
B., D., the Syriac version, etc. (which has been 
adopted by Lachmann and Tischendorf), and with 
which the reading Mayeddy (Vulg., Ital.) may be com- 
pared, But Codd. C., M., the Coptic translation, etc., 
read Maydaddy. Nowit is quite possible, either that 
this difference of reading may have originated from 
a desire to assimilate this name to that of a better 
known place, or else that Magada, the name of an 
obscure village on the lake, may have been con- 
verted into that of the well-known birthplace of Mary 
Magdalene. 

XVI. 1. And the Pharisees and (the) Saddu- 
cees.—According to Strauss and de Wette, this is 
the same event as that recorded in ch, xii. 38. The 
remark is true, but only so far as the spirit, the 
tendency, and some of the external features, not so 
far as the peculiar characteristics, of the narrative 
are concerned. Evidently, it occurred at a later 
period of history ; the place where the Saviour land- 
ed, the demand made upon Him, and His reply, are 
all different. Strauss and de Wette regard it as im- 
probable that the Pharisees and Sadducees should 
have combined. And yet these two parties must 
have united in the Sanhedrin which condemned 
Jesus to death! Instead of such idle conjectures, it 
would have been well if critics had rather inquired 
how it came that the two parties even at this early 
period united in their hostility to the Saviour. That 
both the Pharisees and the Sadducees are introduced 
with the article,* implies that in this case they repre- 
sented the hierarchical authorities of the ccuntry 
generally. In the former contest, the Synagogue 
alone had been represented, while now in all prob- 
ability the Sanhedrin itself, in its official capacity, 
deals with Jesus. Hence also the express demand 
of a sign from heaven, which may be considered as 
the logical inference from the last interview between 
the Pharisees and Jesus. On that occasion, the 
Saviour had not only discarded the authority of 
traditionalism, but His statements might even be 
interpreted as implying superiority to the law itself. 
This they knew was equivalent to asserting His 
claims as the Messiah. Accordingly, they now gave 
full utterance to the idea which the Pharisees of 
Galilee had previously urged, though in a less dis- 
tinct manner (ch. xii.), by demanding a sign from 
heaven. Withal, as Theophylact remarks, their re- 
quest still implies the supposition that the miraculous 
cures performed by Him had been effected by the 
power of Beelzebul. 

Tempting (7 «1p ¢ovres), or in order to tempt 
Him.—This does not necessarily imply the presuppo- 
sition that He was really a false Messiah, and hence 
unable to show the sign from:heaven. For, if He 
had acceded to their request, they would have been 
well satisfied with Him, and He would have been a 
Messiah according to their own mind, pledged to 
fulfil all their carnal hopes (see Matt. iv.) Repeatedly 
afterward did they utter their secret desire that it 
might even be so; nor does this hope seem to be 
wholly extinct even in the derisive taunt, “If He 
be the Son of God let Him come down from the 
cross.” But these carnal hopes were already in 


* [Tho article before Zaddovxaior is omitted by Tischen- 
aorf, Lachmann, and Alford on the best authorities, which 
Dr. Lange must have overlooked.—P. 8.] 


| nection with Jesus, 


great measure eclipsed by their unbelief and thei: 
hostility. Hence the primary object of this twoful 
temptation was to represent Jesus to the people as a 
spurious Messiah, who was unable to substantiate 
His claims. 

A sign from heaven.—The same request haa 
already been proffered by the Jews after He had 
driven from the temple those that bought and sold 
(John ii. 18); and His reply “ Destroy this temple,” 
ete., substantially conveyed the same meaning as the 
answer given on the occasion recorded in the text 
A second demand to the same effect was made 
according to John vi. 30, immediately after the first 
miraculous feeding of the multitude, or about the 
same time as the request mentioned in Matt. xii. 38 
a proof that the artifice of entrapping Him by sucha 
proposal was at the time further carried out. In the 
text, this demand is brought forward a third time, 
and now in most explicit language. This sign from 
heaven was popularly expected to be outwardly 
visible; such passages as Dan. vii. 138 being inter 
preted in a sensuous manner, and probably referred 
to some visible manifestation of the Shechinah. 
From the answer of Christ, in which the appearance 
of the clouds as a sign of the weather is subordi- 
nated to the signs of the spiritual world, we infer 
that the Pharisees and Sadducees shared the popula, 
notions. The sign which they expected was, there 
fore, something purely external, belonging to a totally 
different sphere from the miraculous cures performed 
by Jesus. That the term érepwray implies not 
merely questioning (as Fritzsche and Meyer suppose), 
but a formal demand, appears from the reply of 
Jesus: yeved, K7.A. onuctov emiCnrer, and 
from the meaning of 7pérwy in ch. xv. 23. The 
reply of Jesus is entirely adapted to the character of 
the deputation. If on a former occasion He had 
convinced the deputation from the synagogue that 
they were wretched teachers of the law, He now 
shows that these rulers were equally indifferent poli. 
ticians, 7.¢., very superficial observers of the signs of 
the times. They knew how to prophesy the weather 
for the ensuing day, but not how to interpret the 
signs of the times. 

Vers. 2 and 3. When it is evening.—Ouriosi 
erant admodum Judi in observandis tempestatibus 
celi et temperamento aéris. Lightfoot. We would 
suggest that the Lord attached a symbolical meaning 
to what He said about the signs of the weather. The 
red at even of the Old Testament betokened fair 
weather at hand. Similarly, the red sky at the com- 
mencement of the New Testament indicated the 
storm about to descend upon Israel. But they were 
incapable of understanding either one or othee of 
these signs. 

Ver. 3. The signs of the times.—The plural 
Td oNMELA THY Katp@r is here used on account 
of. the contrast of these two times. Beza, Kuinoel, 
and others, apply the expression to the miracles of 
Jesus ; Grotius, to the fulfilment of Old Testament 
prophecies ; Meyer and de Wette, to the Messianic 
hopes and views entertained by the people in con- 
But undoubtedly these signa 
of the times depended mainly on their own relations 
ship and conduct toward the Lord, which really con- 
stituted the contrast between this evening and morn 
ing, or the contrast of these ca:p@v. Accordingly, 
we might apply the redness of the sky at evening ta 
the activity of Christ, and the red and lowering sky 
in the morning to His sufferings on the cross. This 
would strictly accord with His sign of the prophe* 


23d 


Jonah. Besides, the reply of Jesus also involved the 
rebuke, that their views of the sign from heaven 
were entirely carnal and sensuous, applying only to 
the clouds and the outward sky; while the true 
sign from heaven consisted in the spiritual indica- 
tions of the times. The circumstance that Jesus 
thus addressed the Pharisees and Sadducees before 
the people, seems to have been the reason why Luke 
records the event in a different connection (ch. xii. 
54). Compare also the ph perewpi(ecbe of Luke 
xii, 29. 

Ver. 4. The sign of Jonah.—This time without 
any further explanation ; implying that their present 
demand was connected with the former request of 
the Pharisees (ch. xii.), and hence that they were 
already acquainted with His explanation of the sign 
of Jonah. As if He would say, I refer you to My 
former statement on this subject as sufficient and 
final. 

And He left them.—This abrupt termination 
indicates that He judicially gave them up. Bengel: 
Justa severitas. Comp. ch, xv. 10; xxi. 17; xxii. 
46; xxiv. 1. But the strongest evidence of this 
judicial surrender lies in the fact that Jesus at once 
passed to the eastern shore, and in His warning of 
the disciples against the leaven of the Pkarisees and 
Sadducees. Manifestly Jesus now immediately re- 
turned with His disciples to the other side. (Comp. 
here Meyer against Fritzsche.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The demand of the Pharisees for a sign from 
heaven was certainly in itself no absurdity. But it 
depended upon an entire confusion of the first and 
the second advent of Christ. It is quite true that 
the prophecies on which they founded their views 
contained references to vast transformations in the 
world which would result from the completion of 
Christ’s mission. But as the death and resurrection 
of Christ are related to the end of the world as the 
principle to the full development, or as the seed-corn 
to the ripe fruit, so also is the sign of Jonah (or 
Christ’s death and resurrection) most definitely con- 
nected with those signs from heaven which shall 
usher in the final catastrophe. Indeed, strictly 
speaking, it is the sign from heaven in principle 
which by and by will also appear in the clouds of 
heaven (Matt. xxiv. 30). 

2. Ye know how to discern the face of the sky, 
but.—Of course this statement does not imply that it 
was easier to interpret the signs of the spiritual 
world than those of the sky. But the former, and 
not the latter, was the calling and business of the 
Sanhedrin, while in reality they were better prophets 
of the weatber than interpreters of those prophecies 
which it was their duty to expound. Besides, the 
statement also indicates that the signs of the sky are 
uncertain, and may deceive us; while moral signs, 
if properly understood, never mislead. 

3. Mark relates that th Saviour sighed deeply 
in spirit when His enemies again met Him with this 
aeraand. He fully comprehended the decisive im- 
portance of that hour. Henceforth He could no 
longer sarry in Galilee—Galilee rejected Him. This 
holds even more true of Judea, whence these perse- 
cutions issued. The Master felt that now only a 
brief time of respite was left Him on the other side 
of Jordan, t¢ prepare Himself and His intimate dis- 
ciples for thy decease at Jerusalem. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING: TO MATTHEW. 


ee es 


4, This was the third occasion on which Jesus 
was driven from Galilee, and passed over the lake 
into the mountains. The first time it was to avoid 
the court of Herod; the second time He retieated 
before the traditionalism of the schools; the third 
time before the hardened hierarchy of the whole 
country. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The demand of a sign from heaven; or, the old 
temptation under a new form. 1. The old tempta 
tion: (a) The proposal itself, to be a worldly Mes- 
siah, a Jewish conqueror, not a Saviour of nations: 
to overthrow the old world, not to renew the spiritua. 
world by regeneration, and thereby to transform the 
external world. (4) Why a temptation? Because 
it was based upon elements of truth which were per- 
verted into error. 2. The new form of this tempta- 
tion. (a) It was under the guise of a sign from 
heaven ; (4) partly an allurement and partly a threat, 
forming a transition from the temptations from the 
pleasures of the world (Matt. iv.) to those from its 
sufferings (Matt. xxvi.); (c) it was urged with the 
evident intention to represent the Lord to the people 
as a false Messiah, and thus to destroy His influence, 
even if He escaped their hands.—How the Jewish 
politicians, in their knowledge of the weather, over- 
looked the signs of the spiritual weather: (a) They 
lost the brightest day; (b) they encountered the 
severest storm.—The successors of the prophets 
sunk to the level of weather-prophets,—a warning 
example.—How even their superficial knowledge of 
nature would rise in testimony against their theol- 
ogy.—Why the Lord here calls them hypocrites ? 
(a) Because they neglected and misunderstood those 
spiritual signs which it was their calling to interpret, 
while, on the other hand, they gave themselves to 
the interpretation of outward signs with which they 
had no business; (6) because in general they per- 
verted their spiritual into a secular calling.—Out- 
ward calculations of things always end in this, that 
a man at last becomes slavishly dependent upon 
wind and weather.—How most men allow themselves 
to be so engrossed by the signs of the visible sky as 
to overlook what is going on in the spiritual sky.— 
The true signs of the time.—Signs at evening and ix 
the morning in the kingdom of God.—Let us not 
be dependent on wind and weather, but look up to 
the Sun of righteousness—Why no other sign than 
that of Jonah could be given to this evil and adulter- 
ous generation.—He left them and departed ; or, the 
decisive hour: 1. His death was now decided upon; 
2. their fall and judgment were now decided; 3. the 
grand course of events during the long-suffering of 
Christ, from His resurrection to His second advent, 
was now decided; 4. the future condition of the 
Church as sharing the fate of her banished and per. 
secuted Lord was now decided; 5. the termination 
of the old things of this world by the final judgment 
was now decided.—And He left them ; or, the silent 
commencement of a new era.—He departed ; but 
they are still standing and waiting for the sign from 
heaven. ‘ 

Starke :—The Pharisees and the Sadducees.- 
Hedinger : In any undertaking against Christ or His 
people, Pilate and Herod will always be ready to join 
hands, Luke xxiii. 12.—The enemies of Christ always 
repeat objections which have already been thorough- 
ly answered and refsted.—Unbelief trusts God ne 
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further than it can see with its eyes and feel with its 
hands while true faith simply relies on the word of 
God, even though it sees neither signs nor miracles. 
—Canstein : Let us give heed to those times which 
God has marked by certain signs.—Woe to those 
from whom Jesus departs; who is to be their 


Heubner :—How fruitfui is human wisdom in 
expedients for our earthly concerns, and how inex. 
perienced and unskilful in divine things !—There are 
“sions of the times” in the kingdom of heaven.-~ 
These signs only a devout mind can read ; the Spirit 
of God discloses the purposes of God.—A Christian 


and a spiritual policy.—Christ does not beg for ap 
plause. 


Savicur and Helper? 
Gerlach :—If your vision were not at fault, you 
ould desery miracles enough to satisfy you! 


2. The Leaven. Cn. XVI. 5-12. 


b And when his disciples were come to the other side, they had forgotten to take 
6 bread. Then Jesus said unto them, Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Phari. 
7 sees and of the Sadducees [and 8.].1 And they reasoned among themselves, saying, 
8 It 1s because we have taken [we took, éAd¢Bouev] no bread. Which when Jesus per- 
ceived,” he said unto them, O ye of little faith, why reason ye among yourselves, be. 
9 cause ye have brought [ye took, édaBere|* no bread? Do ye not yet understand, nei- 
ther [nor] remember the five loaves of the five thousand, and how many baskets 
[travelling-baskeis]* ye took up [éAaBere]? Neither [Nor] the seven loaves of the 
four thousand, and how many baskets eee ernie ye took up? How is it that 
ye do not understand that I spake zt not to you concerning bread [spake 10t to you of 
loaves|,° that ye should [but] beware® of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Saddu- 
cees [and 8.]’? Then understood they how that he bade them not beware of the 
leaven of bread, but of the doctrine of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees [and 8.]." 


1 Ver. 6.—[Withont the article, which is wanting in the Greek before Sedducees.—P. S.] 

2 Ver. 8.—[Better : And when Jesus perceived it, he said, or: And Jesus knowing it said to them, yvobs 8% 4 
Inoods eilmev avtrots.—P.§.] 

3 Ver. 8—For ¢AdBere, B., D., Vulgata, ete, read €xeTe, yehave. So Lachmann. Meyer favorsit. Tischew 
dorf [and Alford] adhere to the Recepta, which accords best with the connection, [Codex Sinaiticus reads: @xeT€y 
and omits the words 00 wynuoveverTe in the following verse.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 9._[Koolvovs, as distinct from omupidas in ver, 10. “The xdépivos was proverbially the Jewish trav- 
elling-basket ; comp. Juy. Sat, iii. 15: ‘Judats, quorum cophinus fanwmque supellex.’” Robinson, Gr. and E, Lew. ef 
the N. T. Smvpts (oneipa) isa round plaited basket for storing grain, bread, fish, and other provisions; comp. Matt, 
xy. 87; Mark viii. 8, 20; Acts ix. 25. The Vulgate translates the one cophinos, the other sportas; Ewald uses: Korbe 
and Handkoérbe; Lange, better: Reisekorbe and Speisekorbe (travelling-baskets and provision-baskets); Wiclif: cofyns 
and lepus; the Rheims Vers. : baskets and moundes; Campbell likewise: baskets and maunds; but all other Engi 
Vers. which I compared, use baskets in both cases.—P. 8.] 

5 Ver. 11.—Tischendorf, following Griesbach and the majority of witnesses, reads the plural &ptwyv. [So also Lach- 
mann, and Alford, who regards the lect. rec. &p Tov as an emendation to express the sense better. Codd. Sinaiticns, Va- 
ticanus, and Ephrzmi Syri, the three eldest extant, unanimously sustain the plural, but Cod. Alexandrinus (as published 
by B. H. Cowper) reads the singular, and so the Lat. Vulgate (pane). Lange translates Brode, loaves.—P. 8.] 


6 Ver. 11._Ilpocéyere 5é, according to B., C., L., al., Lachmann, Tischendorf, against mpooéxerv. Hence a re 
peated admonition, not simply a narrative. See Meyer against Fritzsche. [Cod. Sinaiticus, and the English critical edi- 
tors of the Greek Test., Tregelles and Alford, likewise read the imperative mpooéxere 5¢, but beware, instead of the im 
nitive mpocéxeiy, to beware, or that ye should beware.—P. 8.] 

v Vers, 11 and 12.—[Omit of the, as in ver, 6; the article not being repeated in the Greek.—P. 8.] 


Schneckenburger and de Wette, our Lord here refer- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 5. The circumstance that the disciples for- 
got to take bread with them forcibly illustrates their 
excitement, and the haste with which they had left 
the western shore. According to Mark (viii. 14), 
they had not more than one loaf in the ship with 
them. The event here recorded took place during 
the passage across the lake. 

_ Ver. 6. The leaven.— Ziiuny thy Sidaxhv end- 
Reserv, ws bf65n Kol campdy, Euth, Zizgab. On the 
analogous application of “xiv by the Rabbins (to 
every contagious influence of and for evil), sce Bux- 
torf, Lexic. Talm. p. 2308 ; Lightfoot on the passage. 
Differently, xiii. 83.” So Meyer. According to 


19 


red to the hypocrisy, not to the teaching of the Phar 


isees, which the Lord commends, comp. ch. xxiii. 4 


But Meyer rightly insists that the expression refere 
not to their teaching in general (including their agree 
ment with the law), but only to their sectarian pecu 
liarities.* The evrdAuata avOpdémwy (xv. 9), however, 


nA tie Edinb. translator, who never seems to have re- 
ferred to Meyer, so often quoted in this Commentary, makes 
him and Lange say here the exact reverse, viz.: ‘* Meyer in- 
sists that the expression applied not merely to their own 
teaching, but also to those points in which they agreed with 
the law itself.” In this case Christ would have warned the 
disciples against the law of God! But Meyer says, p. 816 
(note), after opposing Schneckenburger’s and de Wette’s 
reference of the leaven to the hypocrisy of the Pharisees: 
“ Aus dem Bilde des Sanerteigs erhellt von selbst, dass nicht 
die Lehre jener Secten tiberhaupt wnd im Ganzen (auch 
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constitute only one part of the leaven Applying to 
the two sects (the Sadducees as well as the Phari- 
sees), the «xpression must 1efer to the corruptness 
of their teaching, arising from their secularism, 
which, like leaven, had infected and poisoned the 
whole people, and from which even the disciples were 
not quite free; more especially Judas, in whose heart 
thi: leaven was probably already beginning to oper- 
ate On the signiticance of the leaven, compare our 
remarks on Matt, xiii, 88.—With the usual super- 
ficiality of rationalism, yon Ammon (ii. 285) supposes 
that domestic requirements or business engagements 
may have rendered the return to the eastern shore 
necessary, entirely overlooking the deep import of. 
this event. In point of fact, it was a virtual banish- 
ment. As such the disciples also felt it. But a 
short time before they had traversed the length and 
breadth of the lake under peculiarly trying circum- 
stances. Now they returned in the opposite direc- 
tion by the same track. A second time they saw Ca- 
pernaum at a distance, and they felt as if their home 
there were already lost. The Master read these feel- 
ings, and understood their sorrow. With brave de- 
termination, but as yet only partially renouncing the 
world, they followed Him ; but their hearts still clung 
to the scene of their affections and hopes. Under 
these circumstances, Jesus addressed to them the sol- 
emn warning, “ Take heed, and beware,” etc. “When 
the children of Israel went out of Egypt, they were 
commanded to put away the leaven, and to leave it 
behind them (Ex. xii. 15-17). At the time, the ex- 
pression referred to the spirit of Egypt as an infec- 
tious principle, most powerful for evil. They were 
not to take to Canaan any of the infectious corrup- 
tions of Egypt (comp. 1 Cor. v.; Stier, ii. 158). This 
journey of the Lord with his disciples resembled the 
passage of the children of Israel out of Egypt; like 
them, they now left behind the heathenism of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. The Saviour felt that the 
great Paschal feast—not symbolically, but in reality 
—was at hand. Withal, He was deeply affected by 
the thought that, unconsciously, His disciples still 
carried with them some of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees.” Hence the warning (see the 
author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 878). 

And Sadducees.—Mark has instead: xa) ris 
Ciuns ‘Hpédov. If the Sadducees had enlisted the 
sympathies of Herod in demanding a sign from hea- 
ven, the situation of matters had become even more 
critical. But this does not necessarily follow from 
the text. There was a twofold kind of leaven, which 
might be designated as hypocritical secularism, and 
distinguished, as assuming in the one case the garb 
of exclusiveness, in the other that of liberalism. Here 
we have for the first time an indication of another 
offence than that of pharisaical exclusiveness, in the 
shape of the worldly policy of Herod coquetting with 
the Roman authorities of the land. We see, as it 
were, the germ of the later calumny, that Jesus 
claimed to be a king, and must therefore bean enemy 
to Cesar. 

How many baskets.—From Acts ix. 25, Ben- 
gel rightly infers that a omvpls was larger than a 
«dpivos. 


thre Uebereinstimmung mit dem Gesetze mit eingeschlossen) 
gemeint gewesen sei, sondern ihre charakteristische Secten- 


Lehre, ihre die Moralitit verderbenden evranuara avépw- 
way (xv. 9), daher Er auch die Lenre beider zusammen als 


(dun darstellen konnte, so verschirden auch ihre beider- 
eeitigen Principien waren.” —P. §.] 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


ee 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. Tne false exegesis of the disciples on the words 
of the Saviour may be regarded as the prototype of 
many a later miserable performance of the same kind. 
At first they probably tried to understand them lit- 
erally, and therefore as meaning : Beware of partak 
ing of the bread of the Pharisees and Sadducees, or 
have no further communion with them. But this 
would have implied that they would have had tomake 
a separate provision for themselves, as the whole 
country was divided between the parties of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, and hence any provision which 
they might have got from without would have been 
impure.—These thoughts were succeeded by the rec- 
ollection that they had no bread, and by cares whicl 
drew down upon them the rebuke of the Lord about 
the littleness of their faith. 

2. Do ye not yet understand? The expressions are 
the same as before in connection with the washing 
of the hands. Now that the separation had actually 
commenced, it was high time that they should have 
better understanding. The Gospel of Mark gives a 
fuller outline of this rebuke. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The threefold retirement of the Lord across the 
lake.—Resemblance between the passage of the Lord 
across the lake and that of the children of Israel out 
of the land of Egypt.—Beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees : 1. lis designation: a two- 
fold kind of leaven, and yet in reality only one leaven 
(exclusive bigotry and lax universalism,—after all 
only secularity under the guise of piety). 2. The 
warning: (a) Beware; (0) so that, while avoiding one 
of these errors, ye fall not into the other.—To cross 
with Jesus to the other side implies and requires 
complete renunciation of the world.—It matters little 
that we outwardly leave Egypt, if we carry its cor- 
ruption in our hearts.—The feelings of the Master 
and those of His disciples on leaving the realm of the 
Pharisees: 1. The foresight of the Master, and the 
negligence of the disciples ; 2. the freedom from care 
of the Master, and the anxieties of the disciples; 8 
the calmness of the Master, and the excitement and 
distress of the disciples.—Connection between the 
memory and the heart: 1. Excitement the spring of 
forgetfulness; 2. calmness and peace the surest 
means of presence of mind.—The circumstance that 
the disciples had so frequently misinterpreted the 
meaning of the Lord, recorded for our warning.— 
Principal causes of false interpretations of the word 
of God: 1. Slayish literality; 2. personal interests ; 
8. fear ; 4. arbitrary perversions.—How the Lord had 
to repeat to His disciples, and to question them on, 
the history of the twofold feeding of the multitude.— 
The anxiety of the disciples after the miraculous feed- 
ing of the multitude itself a mournful wonder.—Al- 
though the Lord ever performs new miracles, yet faith 
in Him still continues a miracle—Then understood 
they (ver. 12): when error is removed, truth finds an 
entrance. —The Lord emphatically reiterates: Be- 
ware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 
—tThe leaven of Jewish legalism and of heathen sec 
ularism in the Church cf Christ. 

Starke :— Quesnel : We do not lose by following 
Christ so closely as for a time to forget. every earth. 
ly consideration, since, after all, we have tke best 
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part, Ps. Ixxiii, 25.—Majus : Let us not mix up dif- 
ferent creeds.—Beware of heretics and false teachers. 
—Cramer ; As leayen pervades the whole mass, so 
will a single error on any fundamental doctrine cor- 
rupt all our other views, depriving them of their spir- 
itual value, 2 Tim. ii. 17.—Zeisius : Hearers are apt 
to suppose that certain sermons are aimed against 
them, while this may be due to the voice of their 
dwn consvience, not to the words of the preacher.— 
Majus: The mistakes of disciples, and their conse- 
quences.— Canstein : How often does anxiety for dai- 
ly bread take the place of anxiety for the soul !— 
Jesus searching the heart.—Christ bearing with the 
weakness of our faith, and giving more grace.— Cra- 
mer: Frequent meditation on the past gracious and 
wonderful provisions of our God an approved reme- 
dg for unbeliefitHow frequently is it thus that 


they who ought to have been teachers have need 
to be taught again the first principws of divine 
truth ! 

Gerlach :—The words of Jesus may be misinter 
preted or forgotten simply from weakness of faith.— 
Accordingly, the Lord rebukes not so much their ig. 
norance, as their weakness of faith and their carnali 
ty, which was the source of that ignorance. 

Heubner : — Pharisaism : appearance of piety 
hypocritical ostentation of faith. Sadducism: ap. 
pearance of a spirit of inquiry, concealment of faith 
from fear of men.—On ver. 7; Similarly we might 
say, Simple-minded Christians do not understand the 
arts and plans by which unbelief undermines Chris 
tianity.—Vers. 8-10: A clear evidence this that the 
Apostles were neither credulous, nor on the watch for 
miracles. 


Ee Alene) hae i Le 
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Curist presents the future history of the Kingdom of Heaven, in opposition to the 


Ancient World and the Theocracy. 


Oontents (from ch. xvi. 18-xx. 16) :—The period has now arrived for founding the Church of Christ, or exxAnola, os a 


distinct and visible Community, in opposition to that ancient form of the Theocracy which was henceforth doomed to 
judgment. The open and full confession that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God, formed, so to speak, the moment 
when the éxkxAnola was born. From that hour Christ manifested and owned His Church as such, through the con- 
fession which the Church made of Him, This Church is here presented in its leading characteristics: 1. In its pro- 
phetic character as confessing Christ, from ch, xvi. 18-xvii. 27; 2. in its priestly capacity, from ch. Xviii. 1-xix. 26; 
8 in its Lingly manifestation, from ch. xix. 27-xx. 16. : 


FIRST SECTION. 


THE CHURCH IN ITS PROPHETIC CHARACTER, AS CONFESSING CHRIST, THE SON OF 


GOD, IN OPPOSITION TO THE LEGAL OPINIONS CONCERNING HIM, ENTERTAINED 
BY THE SYNAGOGUE. 


Onaprrr XVI. 18—-XVII. 27. 


Wha Church of Christin its prophetic character is here set before us, first, as confessing Christ, ch. xvi. 


"18-20; then as bearing the cross of Christ, in contrast to that worldly fear of the cross by which He 
was assailed, vers, 21-28; then, as in real fellowship with the spirits of the blessed, in opposition to 
the solitary tabernacles of spurious separation from the world, ch. xvii. 1-8.—Next, the Church is de 
scribed as wholly unknown and hidden, vers. 9~13; yet as wonder-working, vers. 14-21; though still 
in human weakness, vers. 22, 28; as free, but voluntarily subject and paying tribute to the old tem- 
ple, vers. 24-27. 

The historical succession of events was as follows:—In company with His disciples, the Lord 
passed along the left bank of the Jordan, toward the mountains, At Bethsaida Julias He performed 
the cure of a blind person (recorded in Mark viii. 22), at the same time enjoining strict silence upon 
him, Thence they continued their journey to the immediate neighborhood of Casarea Philippi, toush- 
ing (as it would seem from Mark viii. 27) only the adjoining villages, but avoiding the town itself. It 
was in these coasts, or district, that the Lord evoked the confession of Peter, which was followed bp 
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the announcement of the foundation of His Church, éxxAnola. Immediately afterward, Jesus distinct 
ly announced His impending sufferings, since these were connected with the foundation of His Church, 
as the latter was with the confession of His name. On this occasion Peter began to rebrke Him; and 
he who had lately been commended as confessing, was now reproved as tempting. The event just 
recorded led to the admonition, addressed to His disciples generally, on the subject of taking up the 
cross and following Him. A week later, the Lord called His three most intimate disciples to witnesr 
His transfiguration on the Mount. As they came down, Jesus explained to them the advent and mia 
sion of Elijah. At the foot of the mountain, the healing of the lunatic boy, possessed with a devia 
took place. Fram thence Jesus secretly passed through Galilee, probably for the purpose of acquaint 
ing His fricnds with those impending sufferings, for which He had already prepared His disciples 
Refusing the solicitation of His brethren to join the caravan going up to the feast, He went secretly to 
Jerusalem, to the Feast of Tabernacles, which was celebrated in autumn. Thus the history advances 
to the month of October of the year 782 (according to Wieseler, to the 12th October), John vii. 1-10 
In Jerusalem the events recorded in John vii. 11, etc., took place, when Jesus pointed to the fulfil 
ment of the Old Testament symbols in His life. The healing of the man blind from his birth (John 
ix.), hastened the full and final determination of the Jewish authorities to put Him tc death. But iz 
all probability Jesus did not continue in Judea during the interval between the Feast of Tabernacles in 
October, and the festival of the Dedication of the Temple in December (according to Wieseler, the 
27th December). During that period He appears to have paid a farewell visit to Galilee, and to have 
passed from Samaria to Perea, where He tarried till the feast of the Dedication of the Temple (Leben 
Jesu, ii, 2, 1003). After His return to Galilee, Jesus again appeared in public, though probably, as 
in Jerusalem, only surrounded by a large number of His friends. For the last time Jesus now came 
to Capernaum, where He was asked for the payment of the temple tribute, ch. xvii. 24-27, Thus 
far our section. 


mee es, 


A. The Church as confessing Christ, the Son of God. Cx, XVI. 13-20. 
(The Gospel for the Festival of St. Peter and Paul.—Parallels: Mark viii. 27-80; Luke ix. 18-21.) 


3 When Jesus came into the coasts [parts, ra épn] of Cesarea Philippi, he asked his 

14 disciples, saying, Whom [Who] do men say that 1,‘ the Son of man, am? And they 

said, Some say that thou art John the Baptist; some, Ehas [Elijah]; and others, Jere- 

15 mias [Jeremiah], or one of the prophets. He saith unto them, But whom [who] say 

16 ye that lam? And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ [the Messiah |, 

17 the Son of the living God. And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, 

Simon Bar-jona [Bar Jonah, son of Jonah]*: for flesh and blood hath not revealed at 

18 unto thee, but my Father which [who] is in heaven [the heavens]. And I say also 

[And I also, xayé dé, say] unto thee, That thou art Peter [Ieérpos], and upon [on] this 

rock [7érpa]* I will build my Church [éxxAnoia] ;* and the gates of hell [hades]® shall 

19 not prevail against it.6 And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven 

Eee heavens|: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven [the 

eavens|; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven bine 
heavens |. 

20 Then charged" he his [the]® disciples that they should tell no man that he was 

Jesus the Christ [he is the Christ]. 


1 Ver. 18.—The pers. pron. é in Cod. ©. after Aévouot, [in the temt. rec. before the ing i 

(and in Cod, Sinaiticus)} pe in several versions, and is crattted Ne Tischendorf [and Teagenaneee Pee Bs. se 
tains it, but in brackets. The insertion is more easily explained than the omission.—[If we omit ué¢, we must translate, 
with Campbell and Conant: Wuo do men say that the Son of Man is? Or with Alford, who retains the grammatical ancme 
aly, if not blunder, of the Author. Vers.: Wxom (tiva) do men say that the Son of Manis? Tov viv tod avOpérou 
fs equivalent to Zin the corresponding sentence below, ver. 15. Some who retain wé in i 

pe tne Who do men say that I ae the Son of Man? i. @., Do they believe me a be cee Gee 
suit the form of the answer, and would require either an affirmative Yea, or a negative Wo. In the received text 


vrov viby Tov Seod must be regarded as in apposition to sé, and is so rendered in the E. V.—P. S.J 

2 Ver. 17.—[Bur (73) is the Aramaic or Chaldaic word used by Daniel in the prophetic passage, vii 18 (“I saz... 
and one like the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven,” etc.), for the Hebrew ben (72 )s son. In the Auth rized 
B. V. it is retained as the patronymic of Peter, as Matthew retained it in Greek: Bap "IwvG@; Jerome in Latin: Bam 


Yona; Bengel, de Wette, #zd Ewald in their German Versions: Bar-Jona; while Tyndale, Cranmer’s, and th 
’ Pe : e Gene 
Bibles, also Luther and Zuange translate it into the corresponding vernacular, Gimapis similar compound Alesis Bar 
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Abbas, Bar-Jesus, Bar-Nabas, Bar-Sabas, Bar-Timeus, Bar-Tholomeus. The translation depends on whether the 
name it here simply the patronymic, or whether it has an allegoricai meaning, as Olshausen and Lange contend. In the 
ae it must be translated; son of Jonah, or Jonas, See Lange’s Lweg. Note, and my protesting footnote, ou ver. 27, 


oe 


$ Ver. 18—(2) ef Métpos, ral ér) tadty 7TH TéTpa,—one of the profoundest and most far-reaching 
Pceettcal, but, at the same time, one of the most controverted sayings of the Saviour, the exegetical rock on which the 
apacy rests its gigantic claims (but not by direct proof, but by inference and with the help of undemonstrable interven- 
ing assumptions, as the transferability of Peter’s primacy, his presence in Rome, and his actual transfer of the primacy upon 
the bishop of Rome), under the united protest of the whole Greek Catholic and Protestant Evangelical Churches, who con- 
tend that Christ says not a word about successors. Leaving the fuller exposition to the Hregeticul Notes, we have to da 
here simply with the verbal rendering. In our Engl. Vers., as also in the German, the emphasis is lost, since rock ang 
#els are never used as proper names, We might literally translate: “Thou art Peter and upon this petress;” or: * Tho 
art Stone, Rockman, Man of rock (Felsenmann), and upon this rock; but neither of them would sound idiomatic and 
natural. It is perhaps remarkable that the languages of the two most Protestant nations cannot render the sentence in 
Ruy way favorabla to the popish identification of the rock of the church with the person of Peter; while the Latin 
Vulgate simply retained the Greek Petrus and petra, and the French translation: “Tu es Pierre, et sur cette pierre,” 


even obliterates the distinction of the gender. The Saviour, no doubt, used in both clauses the Aramaic word RD 73 


(hence the Greek Knas applied to Simon, John i. 42; comp. 1 Cor. i. 12; iii, 22; ix. 5; xv. 5; Gal. ii. 9), which meana 
rock and is used both as a proper and a common noun. Hence the old Syriac translation of the N. T. renders the passage 
in question thus: “ Anath-her xipna, v’all hode x1pHa.” The Arabic translation has alsachra in both cases. The prop: 
er translation then would be: “ Thow art Rock, and upon this rock,” ete. Yet it should not be overlooked that Matthew 
in rendering the word into Greek, no doubt under the intluence of the Holy Spirit, deliberately changed the gender, using 

¢ = : 5 
tbe masculine in the one case and the feminine in the other. He had, of course, to use Nérpos in addressing aman 
(as Maldonatus én Joc. correctly remarks: Petrus, guia vir erat, non petra feemineo, sed Petrus masculino nomina 
vocandus erat); but he might with perfect propriety have continued: é€m) rovtT@ T@ Iét pa, instead of ev! 
TaUTH TH TET PA (which change Maldonatus less satisfactorily accounts for simply on the philological reason that the 
masculine 1éTpos et Atticwm et rarum est). The masculine meTpos in Greek (in Homer and elsewhere) means gen- 
erally only a piece of rock, or a stone (like the corresponding prose word A‘@os), and very rarely a rock. (Meyer, how- 
ever, quotes for the latter signification a passage from Plato: Siovmov wétpos, one from Sophocles, and one from Pin- 
dar); but the feminine 7é¢7pa always signifies rock, whether it be used literally or metaphorically (as a symbol of firm- 

3 Pp MY Pp Mf y 
ness, but also of hardheartedness). I would not press this distinction, in view of the Syriac RD73 , and in opposition to 
such eminent commentators as Bengel and Meyer, who, like the Rom. Cath. commentators, admit no difference of the 
terms in this case. (Bengel: hac duo, rétTpa et métTpos stant pro uno nomine, sicut unum utringue nomen 
Kepua legitur in Syriaco.”) But it is certainly possible, and to my mind almost certain, that Matthew expressed by the 
slight change of word in Greek, what the Saviour intended in using, necessarily, the same word in Syriae, viz., that the 
petra on which the Church is built by Christ, the Divine architect and Lord of this spiritual temple, is not the person 
of Peter as swch, but something more deep and comprehensive; in other words, that it is Peter and his confession of the 
central mystery of Christianity, or Peter as the confessor of Christ, Peter in Christ, and Peter, moreover, as representing 
all the other apostles in like relation to Christ (comp. Eph. ii, 20; Rey. xxi. 14), Nor should we explain ver. 18 indepen- 
dently of ver. 23. It is very significant that, while the bedieving and consessing Peter here is called rock, the disobedient 
and dissuading Peter immediately afterward (ver. 23), with surprising severity, is called for the time being Satan, the 
enemy of Christ. If the papacy has any claim to the rocklike nature of Peter, it has certainly also fallen at times under 
the condemnation of the satanic, anti-christian, and denying Peter. Let us hope that it may imitate Peter also in his 
sincere repentance after the denial. Bengel: Videat Petra romana, née cadut sub vensurum versus 23.—Comp. the 
Exeg. Notes below, and my History of the Apostolic Church, §89, p. 851 sqq.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 18.—[All the English versions before Queen Elizabeth, except that of Wiclif (which reads chérche), translate 
exKkaAnct a by the corresponding English word congregation; but the Bishops’ Bible substituted for it chwrch, and 
this, by express direction of King James, was retained not only here, but in all other passages of the N. T. in the revised 
and authorized version of 1611. Among German translators and commentators, the Roman Catholics (van Ess, Arnoldi, 
Allioli) render éxkAnola by the term Kirche (church); while the Protestant translators and commentators (Luther, John 
Fricdr. von Meyer, Stier, de Wette, Ewald, H. A. W. Meyer, and Lange) render: Gemeinde (congregation). The Greek 
éxkAngia, from eKxkadew, to call vut, to summon, occurs 114 times in the N. T. (twice in the Gospel of Matthew, but in 
no other Gospel, 24 times in the Acts, 68 times in the Epistles, 20 times in Revelation), and corresponds to the Hebrew 

p t is not to be confounded with the more spiritual and comprehensive term kingdom of God or kingdom of 

pe. L 

heucen., so often used by our Saviour. It means generally any popular convocation, congregation, assembly, and in a 
Christian sense the congregation of believers called out of the world and consecrated to the service of Christ. It is used 
in the N. T. (1) ina general sense, of the whole body of Christian believers, or the church wniversal, Matt. xvi. 18; 1 
“tor. xii. 28; Gal. i. 13; Eph. i. 22 (and in all the passages where the chureh is culled the body of Chrést); 1 Tim, iti. 15; 
teb. xii. 23, etc.; (2) more frequently in a particulur sense, of a local congregation, as in Jerusalem, in Antivch, in 
Ephesus, in Corinth, in Rome, in Galatia, in Asia Minor, ete.; hence, also, it is often used in the plural, e ¢., 
ai exxdnolat THs Actas, 1 Cor. xvi, 19; at eexAnolar tov 2Ovav, Rom, xvi. 4; the seven churches, Rev. i. 4, 11, 20, 
ete, The Saviour Himself makes use of the word only twice, viz.: in our passage, where it evidently means the chureh 
universal, which alone is indestructible, and in Matt, xviii. 17, where it can be understood only of a docud church or con- 
gregation (tell it to the church). John never uses the term except in his third epistle. The word church is properly no 
translation of éxxAnta at all, but has etymologically a different meaning, being derived from the Greek Kupt aKov, 
t. e., belonging to the Lord, through the medium of the Gothic, whence also the cognate terms in the Teutonic and Sla- 
vonic languages, the German Kirche, the Scotch kirk, the Swedish kyrka, the Danish kyrke, the Russian zerkov, the 
Polish cerkieo. the Bohemian zyrkew. (Leo, Ferienschriften, Halle, 1847, derives the word from the Celtie cyrch or 
cylch, 4. centre, meeting place; but this would not explain the introduction of the word into the Slavonic nations, who 
received Christianity from the Greek church.) The word chwrch is now used both in the general and in the particular 
sense, like éxkAnota, and in addition to this also in a third sense, viz., of a building, or house of worship (Eusebius, 
Hist, Eccl., ix. 10, cails the meeting houses of the Christians Kuptaxa oikeia), As regards the English translation of 
éxxAnole, a number of modern commentators adyucate a return to the term congregation throughout the whole N. T 
But it is neither possible nor desirable to expel the term church from the English Bible, which has long since become tha 
full equivalent of the Greek exkAnoia. We might use church, where the word signifies the whole body of believers, and 
congregation, where a particular or local assembly of Christians is intended. But even this is unnecessary. The Geneva 
Bible also employed the term church in a few passages, though not in ours, where it seems to me to be more appropriata 
than congregation.—P. 8.] ; 

§ Ver. 18—[T Aas dou, in Hebrew DINW TTW, shadre sheol, an alliteration, Isa. xxxviil. 10. On hodve, as 


listinct from hell, compare the Hxreg. Notes below, and also the Crit. Notes on xi, 28, p. 210.—P. 8.] 4 
6 Ver.18.—[Ob wh KatTicxtoovoty avT7s, from KaTioxvely sects Be pertire onearess fies: comp, 
20, Sept, Tyrdale, the Bishops’, King James’, and the Douay Bibles agree in translating: shall not preva: 
at acl Ph Lt Vulgate: non Paeidlebune aulveraus eam; Luther, de Wette, Ewald, Lange: &berwiiltigen 
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Meyer die Obermacht haben (behalien). I prefer the prevail of the Authorized Vers. to overcome (Geneva Bible), t 
expressing better the idea of .ong-continucd resistance on the part of hades. The term must be explained ia 
conformity to the architectural figure which runs through this whole passage :—gates, build, keys. Hades is represented 
as a hostile fortress which stands over against the apparently defenceless, yet immovable temple of the Christian Papaek, 
to which our Lord here promises indestructible life. (Ecclesia non potest deficere.) The gates of hades, or the realm o 

death, by virtue of the universal dominion of sin, admit and confine all men, and (like the gates in Dante’s Inferno with 
the famous terrific inscription) were barred against all return, until the Saviour overcame death and “him that hath the 
power of death ” (Heb, ii. 14), and came forth unharmed and triumphant from the empire of death as conqueror and Prince 
of life. Hades could not retain Him (Acts ii. 27, 31). The same power of life He imparts to His people, who often, espe= 
cially during the ages of persecution and martyrdom, seemed to be doomed to destruction, but always rose to new life and 
vigor, and shall reign with Christ forever. Comp. Rey. i. 18: “Iam alive forevermore, and have the keys of death and 
hades;” and 1 Cor. xv. 26: “The last enemy that shall be destroyed, is death.” This interpretation of the figure appears to 
me much more appropriate than the usual one, which takes hades here in the sense of ed/, and assumes an active assault of 
-he infernal armies, ruxhing, as it were, through these gates and storming the fortress of Christ’s Church, To this interpre- 
tation I object: q) That gates are not an active and aggressive, but a passive and confining power; (2) that hades, al- 
though closely related to gehenna or hell and including it, is yet a wider conception, and means here, as elsewhere, the 
realm of death (das Reich der Todten), which swallows up all mortals and confines forever those who haya no part in 


the victory of Christ over death, hell, and damnation.—P. 8.] 


7 Ver. 20.—Leet. ree.; Bieoteidato [precepit, imperavit], Codd. B.,D.: émeTinnoeyv [comminatus est}, 


probably from Mark viii. 30; Luke ix, 21. 


8 Ver. 20.—[The oldest MSS., including Cod. Sinait., read simply: Tots waOnTats without avTov. Meyer and 


Lange overlook this difference of reading. 


See Tregelles and Alford.—P. 8.] 


9 Ver. 20.—Inoods is wanting in important MSS. [The correct reading of all critical editions, sustained by the 
oldest MSS., including Cod. Sinait., the ancient versions, and patristic quotations, is simply : drt aités éotiv 6 


Xpiatds, that he is the Christ (the promised Messiah). The insertion of Jesws in later MSS. was a blunder of some 
mechanical copyist, who paid no attention to the connection, and added the personal to the official appellation, accordi 


to tho usual designation of our Lord. 


Everybody knew and admitted the personal name of our Sayiour, and it woul 


have been useless to deny or to affirm that He was Jesus.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 13. Into the parts of Ceesarea Philippi. 
—The cure of the blind person at the eastern Beth- 
saida (Mark xiii. 22) had taken place before that. 
Cesarea Philippi, formerly called Paneas (Plin. A. 
JV. V. 15), from the mountain Panius, dedicated to 
Pan, in the immediate neighborhood. The town is 
supposed to have been the ancient Leshem, Josh. 
xix. 47; Laish, Judg. xviii. 7; and Dan—“ from 
Dan to Beersheba.” It lay near the sources of Jor- 
dan, at the foot of Mount Lebanon, a day’s journey 
from Sidon, in Gaulonitis, and was partly inhabited 
by heathens. The town was enlarged and beautified 
by Philip the Tetrarch, who called it Cesarea (Kings- 
ton) in honor of Cesar Tiberius. The name Philip- 
vi was intended to distinguish it from Caesarea Pal- 
estince (Robinson, Palest. ii. 489; also, vol. iii. sect. 
ix.). Tradition reports that the woman with the is- 
sue of blood resided here. Her name is said to have 
been Berenice. Agrippa II. further embellished this 
city, and called it Meronias in honor of Nero. The 
modern village of Banias, and the ruins around it, 
mark the site of the ancient city. 

Who [not whom] do men say that I am ?— 
How do men explain the appearance of the Son of 
Man? Meyer: What do they understand by the 
designation, Son of Man? De Wette: I who am a 
humble, lowly man. But this completely misses the 
peculiar import of the expression, Son of Man. 

Ver. 14. Some say.—“ The reply shows that, in 
general, He was not yet looked upon as the Messiah.” 
Meyer. But according to the representation of the 
evangelist, we must rather infer that Christ’s enemies 
had by their calumnies succeeded in lowering the 
popular estimate concerning Him. 

John the Baptist.—Sce ch. xiy. 2. This, for a 
time, had been the opinion of the courtiers of Herod. 
—Elijah,—as the precursor of the Messiah. Such 
was the view professed by those whom fear of their 
superiors induced to deny His claims to the Messian- 
ic office, while, from a desire of not entirely surren- 
dering the expectations which had been excited by 
His appearance, they still regarded Him as a proph- 
wt, J eremiah.—Of course, in the same sense as 
Blijab,—not in the sense of literally revisiting the 


earth, nor in that of implying the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls [metempsychosis].* The 
Opinion of these persons concerning Jesus was evi- 
dently lower than that of those who regarded Him as 
Elijah (Mark xy. 35; John i.21). The one party re- 
ferred especially to what might be designated as the 
reformation inaugurated by Jesus, while the other 
had regard to His denunciations of the corruptions of 
the times.—Or one of the prophets.—<According 
to the lowest view, He was represented by discour- 
aged friends as one of the old prophets. Three points 
are clearly brought out in this conversation: 1. That, 
to a certain extent, Jesus was still generally acknowl- 
edged by the people. 2. That the faith of the major- 
ity had been lowered and misled by the influence of 
their superiors, so that diverging opinions were now 
entertained regarding Him. 3, That this incon- 
stancy and wavering led to a decreasing measure of 
homage. 

Ver. 15. But who say ye that I am ?—This 
was the decisive moment in which the separation of 
the New Testament éxxAnola from the Old Testa- 
ment theocracy was to be made. The hour had 
come for the utterance of a distinct Christian con- 
fession. 

Ver. 16. Simon Peter.— Peter answered not 
merely in his own name, but in that of all the disci- 
ples.t—Thou art the Christ,—i. ¢., the Messiah 
Himself. And this not in the sense in which carnal 
Jewish traditionalism held the doctrine of the Messi- 
ah, but in the true and spiritual import of the title— 


* (Some, however, no doubt believed in a bodily resur- 
rection of Hives or Jeremiah. The latter was accounted by 
the Jews as the first in the prophetic canon. See Lightfoot 
on Matt, xxvii. 9.—P. 8.] 

+ [This is the correct view, already maintained by the 
fathers, e. g., Chrysostom, who, in Hom. 54, calls Peter in this 
connection the mouth of the apostles, 7) oTdua TOY drO- 
otdAwy, by Jerome: Petrus ew persona omnium aposto- 
lorum profitetur, and by Thomas Aquinas: Ipse responded 
et pro se et pro aliis. Some Rom. Cath. commentators, ag 
Passaglia and Arnoldi, for obvious reasons, maintain that 
Peter spoke only in his own name. But the Saviour ad 
dressed His question to all the disciples, and they certainly 
must have assented to Peter’s confession of faith, which they 
had from the time of their calling, and without which they 
could not have been apostles. Comp. John i. 42, 46, 50, alse 
the remarks of Dr. Schegg, a Rv m. Cath. Com., in /ae, (vol 
ii. p. 849).—P. 8.] 

* 
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the Son of the living God.—The latter expression 
must not be taken merely in a negative sense, as de- 
noting the Zrue God in opposition to false deities ; 
it must also be viewed in a positive sense, as referring 
to Him whose manifestations in Israel were complet- 
ed in and crowned by the appearance of His Son as 
the Messiah. This, however, implies Sonship not 
only in a moral or official, but also in the ontological 
sense. Thus the reply of Peter had all the charac- 
teristics of a genuine confession—being decided, sol- 
emn, and deep, 

[The confession of Peter is the first and funda- 
mental Christian. confession of faith, and the germ 
of the Apostles’ Creed. It is a confession, not of 
mere human opinions, or views, or convictions, how- 
ever firm, but of a divinely wrought faith, and not of 
faith only (J believe that Thou art), but of adoration 
and worship (Zhou art). It is christological, i. ¢, a 
confession of Jesus Christ as the centre and heart of 
the whole Christian system, and the only and all-suf- 
ficient fountain of spiritual life. It is a confession 
of Jesus Christ as a true man (Zhou, Jesus), as the 
promised Messiah (the Christ), and as the eternal Son 
of God (the. Son—not a son—of the living G'od), hence 
as the God-Man and Saviour of the world. It is thus 
a confession of the mystery of the Incarnation in the 
widest sense, the great central mystery of godliness, 
“God manifest in the flesh.”—Compare also the ex- 
cellent remarks of Olshausen (in Kendrick’s Am. ed., 
vol, i. p. 545 sq.) and Alford, who, following Olshau- 
sen, says in loc.: “ The confession is not made in the 
terms of the other answer: it is not ‘we say,’ or ‘I 
say,’ but ‘Thou art.’ It is the expression of an in- 
ward conviction wrought by God’s Spirit. The ex- 
cellence of this confession is, that it brings out both 
the human and the divine nature of the Lord: 6 
Xpiotéds is the Messiah, the Son of David, the 
anointed King ;6 vids rod @c0t Tod CHyTos 
is the Eternal Son, begotten of the Eternal Father, as 
the last word most emphatically implies, not ‘Son 
of God’ in any inferior figurative sense, not one of 
the sons of God, of angelic nature, but the Son of 
the living God, having in Him the Sonship and 
the divine nature, in a sense in which they could 
be in none else. This was the view of the person of 
Christ quite distinct from the Jewish Messianic idea, 
which appears to have been (Justin Mart. Dial. p. 
267) that he should be born from men, but selected 
by God for the office on account of his eminent vir- 
tues. This distinction accounts for the solemn bles- 
sing pronounced in the next verse. Z@ytos must 
not for a moment be taken here, as it sometimes is 
used (e. g., Acts xiv. 15), as merely distinguishing 
the true God from dead idols: it is here emphatic, 
and imparts force and precision to vids. That Pe- 
ter, when he uttered the words, understood by them 
in detail all that we now understand, is not of course 
here asserted, but that they were his testimony to 
the true Humanity and true Divinity of the Lord, in 
that sense of deep truth and reliance, out of which 
springs the Christian life of the Church.” Meyer, 
Indeed, takes rod (Gyros simply as the solemn epithet 
of the true God in opposition to the dead idols of the 
heathen; but there was no reason here for contrast- 
ing the true God with heathen idols, and Peter must 
have meant to convey the idea, however imperfectly 
understood by him at the time, that the Godhead it- 
self was truly revealed in, and reflected from, the hu- 
man person of Christ in a sense and to a degree com- 
pared with which all former manifestations of God ap- 
peared to him like dead shadows. He echoed the 


declaration from heaven. at Christ’s baptism: “ This 
is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased,” and 
recognized in Him the essential and eternal life od 
the great Jehovah.—P. §.] 

. Ver. 17, Jesus answered.—Also a confession 
decided, solemn, and deep; being the divine confes 
sion of the Lord in favor of the Church, which had 
now confessed His name, and of.her first witness, 

Blessed art thou (comp. Rom. x. 9), Simon, son 
of Jonah.*—Meyer denies. in vain the antithesis be 
tween this address and the new title given to Peter. 
Different views have been taken in reference to this 
antithesis. 1. Paulus explains it: Simon, or obe 
dient hearer,—-son of Jonas, or son. of oppression. 


| 2. Olshausen: 35", dove, with reference to the Holy 


Spirit under the figure of a dove. Thou, Simon, art 
a child of the Spirit. 3. Lange (Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 
469): Thou, Simon, son of a dove (which makes its 
nest in the rock, a figure of the Church), shalt he 
called a rock (the rocklike dwelling-place of the dove, 
a. é., of the Church).+ With this antithesis the other 
in the same verse is connected. According to the 
flesh, thou art a natural son of Jonah; but accord- 
ing to this revelation of the Spirit, a child of the Fa- 
ther who is in heaven (referring to his regeneration, 
and consequent faith and confession). [Similarly Al- 
ford: The name “ Simon Bar Jonas” is doubtless 
used as indicating his fleshly state and extraction, 
and forming the greater contrast to his spiritual state, 
name, and blessing, which follow. The name Siuwp 
*Iwva, Simon, son of Jonas or Jonah, is uttered when 
he is reminded by the thrice-repeated inquiry, ‘“ Lov- 
est thou me?” of his frailty, in his previous denial 
of nis Lord, John xxi. 15, 16, 17.—P. 8.] 

Flesh and blood.—Various views have been 
taken of this expression. 1. Calvin, Beza, Neander 
de Wette, refer it to our physical nature in opposi- 
tion to the mveiua. To this Meyer objects, that our 
physical nature is termed in Scripture only odpé, not 
capt kal aiua (in 1 Cor. xv. 50, “flesh and blood” 
should be literally understood). 2. According to Light- 
foot and Meyer, it must be taken (with special refer- 
ence to the fact, that the Rabbins use =a 7wa 


as a kind of paraphrase for Son of man, including 
the accessory idea of the weakness involved in our 
corporeal nature), as simply denoting weak man, 
equivalent to nemo mortalium (as in Gal. i. 16). 8. 
We explain it: the natural, carnal descent, as con- 
trasted with spiritual generation. John i. 13: of 
ove e& atudtwv, ovde ex OeAHuatos oapKds, kK, T. A. 
This appears still further from the connection be 
tween the expressions, “ flesh and blood”. and “son 
of Jonah,” and from the antithesis, “ My Father whe 


* [According to Lange’s version. Comp. my critical note 
above.—P. 8.] 

+ [I confess that this allegorical exposition of the term 
appears to me as far-fetched and as improbable as that of Ols- 
hausen. Bar-Jona has nothing to do with a dove, but isa 
contraction for Bar-Joanna (Chaldaic), ¢. e., Son of John, 
as is evident from John xxi. 15, 16, 17, where Christ ad- 
dresses Peter: Siuwy Iwdvvov. But there may be in this 
use of the patronymic an allusion to the title Son of Jfan in 
ver. 13, which would give additional emphasis to the coun- 
ter confession, in this sense: That I, the Son of Man, am at 
the same time the Messiah and the eternal Son of God, is as 
true as that thou, Simon, art the son of Jona; and as thou 
hast thus confessed Me as the Messiah, I will now cunfess 
thee as Peter, ete, If the Saviour spoke in Aramaic or 
Chaldaic, as He undoubtedly did on ordinary occasions and 
with His disciples, He used the term Sav in ver. 17, with 
reference to Dan. vii. 18, the prophetic passage from which 
the Messianic appellation Son % Mun was der: ved, so that 
Bar-enahsh (Son of Man) and Bar Jona woulc correspor. t 
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is in heaven.” Hence Gal. 1, 16 must mean: When 
I received a commission to preach to the Gentiles, I 
conferred not with my Jewish nationality ; and Eph. 
vi. 12: In reality, we wrestle not with beings of hu- 
man kind, but with the powers of darkness, whose 
representatives and instruments they are; and 1 Cor. 
xv. 60: The kind which is of this world (of the first 
man, who is of the earth) shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God; but we must enter it by a complete 
transformation into a second and new life which is 
from heaven. Accordingly, the antithesis in the text 
is between knowledge resulting from natural human 
development, or on the basis of natural birth, and 
knowledge proceeding from the revelation of the Fa- 
ther in heaven, or on the basis of regeneration. 

Hath not revealed it,—but My Father.— 
A difficulty has been felt, how to reconcile this dec- 
laration with the fact, that the disciples had at a much 
earlier period recognized Jesus as the Messiah (John 
i. 42, 46, 50). 1. Olshausen holds that this confes- 
sion of Peter indicates a much more advanced state 
of knowledge: 6 vids Tod @cod, rod CayTos. 2. Ne- 
ander thinks that all earlier revelations had more or 
less proceeded from flesh and blood. 38. Meyer sug- 
gests that the text refers to that first acknowledg- 
ment of Jesus as the Messiah, in consequence of 
which the disciples came and surrendered themselves 
to Him.* 4. In our view, the new element in this 
confession lies, first of all, in its ethical form. It was 
no longer a mere knowledge (or recognition) of Christ. 
While the general knowledge of the Jews concerning 
the Messiah had retrograded, and degenerated into 
discordant and self-contradictory opinions, the knowl- 
edge of the disciples had advanced, and was now 
summed up and concentrated into an act of spiritual 
faith in Peter’s confession, which, in view of the 
hostility of the Jewish rulers, may be characterized 
as a real martyrdom (uaprupia). Another new 
element lay in the view now expressed concerning 
the Messiah. On all the main points, the Jewish 
and traditional notions of the Messiah had evident- 
ly been thrown off, and a pure and spiritual faith 
attained from converse with the life of Jesus. In 
both these respects, it was a revelation of the Fa- 
ther in heaven, 7. ¢., a heavenly and spiritual produc- 
tion. The new life was germinating in the hearts 
of the disciples.—De Wette regards this passage as 
incompatible with the earlier acknowledgments of 
the Messiah ; while Fritzsche, Schneckenburger, and 
Strauss talk of a twofold period in Christ’s ministry : 
the first, when He was a disciple of John; the sec- 
ond, when He attained to consciousness of His Mes- 
sianic dignity. But these critics have wholly misun- 
derstood this narrative. 

Ver. 18. But I also say unto thee.—The ex- 
pression shows in a striking manner the reciprocity 
existing between Christ and His disciples. Their con- 
fession solicits His confession.+ 


* [Not exactly. In the fourth edition of his Com. on 
Matt., p. 320, Meyer assumes that Peter, although long since 
convinced, with the rest of the disciples, of the Messiahship 
of Jesus, was on this occasion favored with a special divine 
reyclation on the subject, and spoke from a state of inspira- 
tion, “Daher,” he says, “ist amexadrAuvwWe nicht auf 
vine schon beim ersten Anschliessen an Jesum erhaltene 
Offenbarung, welche den Jiingern geworden, zu bezichen, 
sondern auf PETRUS und eine INN auszeichnende beson- 
dere amoKadAuwWis eu beschrdnken.” But Peter con- 
fasse” in the name of all the other apostles, see p. 294.—P. 8.] 

t+ [Marponatus: “Erxnco. Zlegans antithesis, Groce 
stiam efficactor: Kd dé€, sep Er EGO DICO TIBI; guast 
dicat: tu, qui homo es, Filium Dei vini me esse divisti, 
sgo verosqui Filius Dei vivi sum, dico te esse Petrum, id 


Thou art Peter,--Il érpos, in Aramaic RB"S 


the stone, or the rock (see Meyer). The Greek masc4 
line noun arose from the translation of the name in‘t 
Greek; the name itself had been given at on earlier 
period, John i. 42. It was now bestowed a second 
time to indicate the relationship subsisting between 
Peter and the Ecclesia, rather than to prove that Pe 
ter really was what his name implied (Meyer). From 
the first this name was intended to be symbolical; 
although its real meaning was only attained at a later 
period in ‘he history of Peter, But at the same time 
the vords of Jesus imply the acknowledgment that 
his character as Peter had just appeared in this con- 
fession. [It should \be observed that in John 1. 42 
(in the Gr. text, ver. 48) we read: ‘Thou shalt ba 
called (icAn@hon) Cephas,” but bere: “Thou art (<i 
Peter.”—P. 8. ] 

And on this rock.—For the various inter- 
pretations of this passage, see Wolf’s Cure. We 
submit the following summary of them: 1, The 
term “rock” is referred to Christ Himself. Thus 
Jerome,* Augustine,} Chemnitz, Fabricius, and oth- 


est vicarium meum [2], quem Filium Dei esse confeasua 
es. Nam Ecclesiam meam, que super me edificata est, 
super te etium, tanqguum super secundarium quoddum 
Sundamentum edificabo.”—P. 8.] 

* [This needs modification. JERomE, in his Comment. 
on Matt. xvi. 18 (Opera, ed. Vallars, tom. vii. p. 124), ex- 
plains the passage thus: “ Sicut ipse lumen Apostolis do- 
navit, ut lumen mundi appellarentur, ceteraque ex Do- 
mino sortiti sunt vocabula: ita et Simoni, QUI CREDEBAT 
IN PETRAM CuHRIstuM, Petri largitus est nomen. Ac &e- 
cundum metuphoram petre, recte dicitur ei: ARDIFICABO 
NOOLESIAM MEAM SUPER TE.” The last words (swper te) 
show that he referred the petra not only to Christ, but in a 
derivative sense also to Peter as the confessor. Soin an- 
other passage (Hp. ad Damas. papam, Ep. 15, ed. Vall., i. 
87 sq.) he says of Peter: “super illam petram edificatam 
ecclesiam scio.” Jerome also regards the bishop of Rome 
as the successor of Peter, but advocates elsewhere the equal 
rights of bishops, so that he can be quoted only in favor of a 
Roman primacy of honor, not of a supremacy of jurisdiction. 
Comp. on Jerome’s views concerning the papacy the second 
vol. of my General Church History, now preparing tor the 
press, § 61, p. 804 sq.—P. 8.] 

ah . é., AUGUSTINE in his later years; for at first he re- 
ferred the petra to the person of Peter. He says in his Re- 
tractations, i. cap. 21, at the close of his life: “I have 
somewhere said of St. Peter that the church is built upon 
him as rock. ... But I have since fiequently said that the 
word of the Lord: ‘Thou art Petrus, and on this petra I 
will build my church,’ must be understood of Him, whom 
Peter confessed as Son of the living God; and Peter, se 
named after this rock, represents the person of the church 
which is founded on this rock and has received the keys 0: 
the kingdom of heaven. For it was not said to him: ‘ Thou 
art a rock’ (petra), but, ‘ Thou art Peter’ (Petrus); and 
the rock was Christ, through confession of whom Simon re- 
ceived the name of Peter. Yet the reader muy decide 
which of the two interpretations is the more probable.” In 
the same strain he says, in another place: “ Peter, in virtne 
of the primacy of his apostolate, stands, by a figurative gen- 
ceralization, for the church.... When it was said to him, ‘I 
will give urto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven,’ &c., 
he represented the whole church, which in this world is as- 
sailed by various temptations, as if by floods and storms, yet 
does not fall, because it is founded upon a rock, from which 
Peter received his name. For the rock is not so named from 
Peter, but Peter from the rock (non enim a Petro petra, 
sed Petrus a petra), even as Christ is not so called after the 
Christian, but the Christian after Christ. For the reason 
why the Lord says, ‘On this rock I will build my church,’ is 
that Peter had said: ‘Thou art the Christ, the 8on of ths 
living God.’ On this rock, which thon hast confessed, says 
he, I will build my church. + or Christ was the rock (petra 
enim erat Christus), upon which also Peter himself was 
built; for other foundation can no man lay, than that is ‘aid, 
which is Jesus Christ. Thus the church, which us ovilt 
upon Christ, has received from Him, in the person of Peter, 
the keys of heaven; .that is, the power of binding and loos 
ing sins.” (Aug. Tract. in Evang. Joannis, 124, §5.) Am: 
BROSE, too, at one time refers the petra to Christ, as when 
he says in Lue. ix. 20: “Petra est Christus,” ete, but ut 
other times to the person of Peter, as in tho famous morn 
ing hymn quoted by Augustin (Hoc ipsa petra ecclesia 
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ers.*—2. It is referred to Peter’s confession. Thus most 
of the Fathers, several Popes, Leo I.,+ Huss in the 
Tractat. de ecclesia, the Articuli Smalcald, in the Ap- 


Canente, culpam diluit), and again to his confession, or 
rather to Peter and his confession. Comp. my Church 
History, vol. ii. p. 804.. A similar apparent inconsiste: cy 
we find in other fathers. The reference of the rock to Christ 
was also advocated by THroporet, ad 1 Cor. iii. 11, the 
venerable Bepr én Mure. iii © “ Petra erat Christus (1 Cor. 
x. 4). Nam Simoni qui credehat 1x Pretram OnristuM, 
Petri largitus est nomen:;” and even by Pope Gregory 
VII. in the inscription to the crown he sent to the German 
rival emperor Rudolph: “Prtra (7%. e., Christ) dedit Perro 
(Peter), Perrus (the pope) diadema Rudolpho..—P. 8.) 

* [Especially CaLovius, of the Lutheran, and quite re- 
cently Dr. Worpswortn, of the Anglican, and (evidently 
under the influence of Wordsworth’s arguments) Dr. Jos. A. 
ALEXANDER, of the Presbyt. Church (although the latter, as 
usual with him in critical passages, does not finally decide). 
Dr. Wordsworth rests his labored defence of the later Augus- 
tinian interpretation mainly on the difference between 
m€rtpos, stone, and mé1pa, rock, which he thinks (referring 
to Lightfoot and Beveridge) had a parallel in the Syriac 
Cephas and Cepha (doubtful); on the fact that in the O. T. 
the title Rock is reserved to God Almighty (2 Sam. xxii. 32; 
Ps. xviii. 31; Ixii. 2, 6, 7, ete.); and on the admitted equality 
of the apostles. He thus paraphrases the words of the Sa- 
viour : ‘“**I myself, now confessed by thee to be God and 
Man. am the Rock of the Church. This is the foundation 
on which it is built.’ And because St. Peter had confessed 
Him as such, He says to St. Peter, ‘Thou hast confessed 
Me, and I will now confess thee; thou hast owned Me, I 
will now own thee; thou art Peter; 7. ¢., thou art a lively 
stone, hewn out of, and built upon Me, the living Rock, 
Thou art a genuine Petros of Me, the divine Petra. And 
whosoever would be a lively stone, a Peter, must imitate 
thee in this thy true confession of Me the living Rock: for 
upon this Rock, that is, on Myself, believed and confessed 
to be both God and Man, I will build My Church.’?”—This 
Is all true enough in itself considered, but it is no exposition 
of the passage. Everybody knows and admits, that in the 
highest sense of the term Christ and He alone is the im- 
movable (divine) Rock of the Church, the foundation 
(@eueAwus), on which the apostles built and besides which 


no other can be laid, 1 Cor. iii. 11; comp. 1 Cor. x. 4 (7érTpa); 
Matt. vii. 24, 25. But it is equally true that in a subordi- 
flute sense the apostles are called the (human) foundation 
on which the Chureh is built, Eph. ii. 20 (émomodounber- 
tes én TG Oeucrly Tay anooTdAwy Kal mpodynTay, 


T.A.); Rey. xxi. 14 (OeuéAtor 5W5exa, «.7.A.). Now in 
ur passage Christ appears not as rock, @. ¢., as part of the 
building itself, but under a higher figure as architect and 
Lord of the whole spiritual temple; and the mixing of fig- 
ures in one breath. as this interpretation implies, would be a 
plain violation of rhetorical taste and propriety such as we 
should not for a moment think of in connection with our 
Saviour. Again, the antanaclasis (i. €., the rhetorical fig- 
ure of repeating the same word in a different sense) is 
conclusive against this explanation, The demonstrative 
Tav7Tn must refer to IT €7 pos, which immediately pre- 
cedes; for there is not the least intimation that the Sa- 
viour, after having said: “ Thow art Rockman,” turned 
away from Peter, and, pointing to Himself, continued: 
“and on THs rock (4. &., Myself, én euavt@) I will build 
My Church.” On the contrary, He immediately continues: 
“ And I will give vo THEE,” Kal d40 70L, which can, of 
course, mean nobody else but Peter. This interpretation of 
Augustine and Wordsworth destroys the rhetorical beauty 
and emphasis of the passage, and can give us no advantage 
whatever in our controversy with Rome, which must and can 
de refuted on far better grounds than forced exegesis.—P. S. 

+ (This reference to the fathers is too indefinite, an 

aardly correct as far as Leo and the popes are concerned, 
The majority of the fathers, Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, Au- 
gustine, Leo I., Gregory of Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Theodoret, ete., vary in their interpretation, re- 
ferring the petra sometimes to the person of Peter, some- 
times to his faith or confession, and sometimes (as Jerome 
and Augustine) to Christ Himself. (Comp. Maldonatus, 
Comment. in quatuor Hoangelistas, ed. Martin. tom. i. p. 
219 sq., and my History of the Christian Ohurch, vol. ii. 
§§ 61 and 63, pp. 802 sqq. and 314 sqq., where the principal 
passages are qnoted.) But this inconsistency is more ap- 
arent than real, since Peter and his faith in Christ cannot 
i separated in this passage. Peter (representing the other 
apostles) as veliewing and confessing Christ (but in no 
ether capacity) is the petra ecclexiw, This is the true in- 
terpretation. noticed by Lange sub number 8. b), Comp. 
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pend,, Luther,* Febronius, and others.+-—3. It is ap 
plied to Peter himself. (a) In the popish sense, b> 
Baronius and Bellarmin, [ Passaglia, | as implying that 
Peter was invested with a permanent primacy.t (6} 
With reference to the special call and work of Peter 
as an Apostle. By thee, Peter, as the most promi- 
nent of My witnesses, shall the Church be founded 
and established: Acts ii. and x. So, many Roman 
Catholics, as Launoi, Dupin,—and later Protestant 
expositors, as Werenfels, Pfaff, Bengel, and Crusins, 
Heubner thinks that the antanaclasis, or the eonne t- 
ing of Peter with ré7pa, is in favor of this view. 
But he [as also nearly all other commentators who 
represent this view] combines with it the application 
of the term to the confession.g—4, It is applied ta 
Peter, inclusive of all the other Apostles, and, indeed, 
of all believers... Thus Origen on Matt. xvi. 18° 
“Every believer who is enlightened by the Father ia 


my Critical Note, 3, p. 298. But the confession or faith 
alone cannot be meant. for two reasons: first, because this 
construction assumes an abrupt transition from the person 
to a thing and destroys the significance of the demonstrative 
and emphatic TAvTN which evidently refers to the ncarest 
antecedent Petros; and secondly, because the church is not 
built upon abstract doctrines and confessions, but upon liv: 
ing persons believing and confessing the truth (Eph. ii, 20; 
1 Pet ii. 4-6; Gal. ii. 9; Rev. xxi. 14). Dr. Jos. A. Alexan 
der, however, is tov severe on this interpretation in calling 
it as forced and unnatural as the Roman Catholic. It un- 
doubtedly implies an element of truth, since Peter in this 
passage is addressed as the bold and fearless confessor of 
Christ.—P. 8.] 

* (In Luther’s Randylosse, but so as to combine this ex- 
planation with the fourth mentioned above (of Origen): 
* Alle Christen sind Fetri um der Bekenntniss willen, die 
hier Petrus thut, welche ist der Fels, darauf Petrus und 
alle Petri gebauet sind.’—P. 8.] 

t+ [Among modern commentators Ewan, Die drei ersten 
Evangelien, p. 272, who understands, however, by 7éTpa 
not so much the confession, as the fadth itself which pre- 
cedes it.—P. 8.] 

t+ [The Romish interpretation is liable to the following 
object ons: (1) [t obliterates the distinction between petroa 
and p-tra; (2) it is inconsistent with the true nature of the 
architectural figure: the foundation of a building is one and 
abiding, and not constantly renewed and changed; (8) it 
confounds priority of time with permanent superiority of 
rank ; (4) it confounds. the apostolate, which, strictly speak- 
ing, is not transferable but confined to the original personal 
disciples of Christ and inspired- organs of the Holy Spirit, 
with the post-apostolie episcopate; (5) it involves an injus- 
tice to the other apostles, who, as a body, are expressly 
called the’ foundation, or foundation stones of the church; 
(6) it contradicts the whole spirit of Peter's epistles, which 
is strongly antihierarchical, and disclaims any superiority 
over his ‘\fellow-presbyters,; (7) finally, it rests on gratui- 
tous assumptions waich can never be proven either exegeti- 
cally or historically, viz.. the transferability of Peter’s prima- 
cy, and its actual transfer upon the bishop, not of Jerusalem 
nor of Antioch (where Peter certainly was), but of Rome 
exclusively. Comp, also the long note to §94 in my History 
of the Apostolic Church, p. 874 sqq.—P. 8.] 

§ [So also OtsmauseEN: “ Peter, in his new spiritual char- 
acter, appears as the supporter of Christ's great work; Je- 
sus Himself is the creator of the whole, Peter, the first stone 
of the building;” pz Warrn: “él ratty 77 méTpa, 
on thee as this yirm confessor ;” MryrEr: “on no other but 
this (ravr7) rock, é. @, Peter, so called for his firm and 
strong faith in Christ;” Aznrorp: ‘Peter was the first of 
those foundation-stones (Eph. ii. 20; Rey. xxi, 14) on which 
the living temple of God was built: this building itself be- 
ginning on the day of Pentecost by the laying of three thou- 
sand living stones on this very foundation;” D. Brown : 
“not on the man Bar-jona; but on himas the heaven-tanght 
Confessor of such a faith;” and more or less clearly, Gro- 
tius (* Petrus ame nominatus es, quia eris quasi petra”), 
Le Clere, Whitby, Doddridge, Clarke, Bloomfield, Barnes, 
Eadie, Owen, Crosby (who, however, wrongly omits the ref: 
erence to the confession), Whedon, Nast. IL can see no ma- 
terial difference between this interpretation and Lange's own 
sub No. 5, which is only a modification or expansion of it. 1 
have already remarked in a former note that this is the true 
exposition which the majority of the fathers intended, though 
with some inclination to the subsequent Romish application 
of the promise to a supposed successor.—P. 8.| 
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also a rock.’—5. In our opinion, the Lord here gen- 
eralizes, so to speak, the individual Peter into the 
general wérpa, referring to what may be called the 
Petrine characteristic of the Church—viz., faithful- 
ness of confession,*—as first distinctly exhibited by 
Peter. Hence the words of Jesus only refer to Peter 
in so far as by this confession he identified himself 
with Christ, and was the first to upbuild the Church 
by his testimony. But in so far as the text alludes 
to an abiding foundation of the Church, the expres- 
gion refers not to the Apostle as an individual, but to 
mérpa. in the more general sense, or to faithfulness of 
confession. That Peter was here meant in his higher 
relation, and not in himself, appears from the change 
of terms, first é7pos, then +é7pa; also from 
the contrast in ver. 22; while the fact that his dis- 
tinction conferred no official primacy is evident from 
this, that the same rights and privileges were be- 
stowed upon all the Apostles: Matt. xviii. 18; John 
xx. 23; Eph. ii. 20; Rev. xxi. 14. That he himself 
claimed no preéminence appears from his First Epis- 
tle, in which he designates Christ as the corner-stone, 
and Christians 9s living stones, 1 Pet. ii. 5, 6 (as 
themselves Peters, or related to Peter). Lastly, that 
he knew of no successors in the sense of the Papacy, 
is proved by his exhortation to the presbyters not to 
be lords over God’s heritage (the «Aj por, 1 Pet. 
vy. 3). 

ae Church.—Here the éxxAnota of Christ 
appears for the first time in distinct contrast to the 
Jewish congregation, >47. Hence the passage 
refers not simply to a community of believers, but 
to a definite organization of this community (compare 
what follows on the keys). Accordingly, the passage 
alludes to the Church as the organized and visible 
form of the BactAcia tav odpaywy. The Church is 
not the kingdom of heaven itself, but a positive insti- 
tution of Christ by which, on the one hand, the king- 
dom of heaven becomes directly manifest in the 
world by its worship, while, on the other hand, it 
spreads through the world by means of its missionary 
efforts. The Church bears the same relation to the 
kingdom of heaven as the Messianic state under the 
Old Testament to the theocracy, the two being cer- 
tainly not identical. 

The gates of hades (underworld).—De Wette: 
“ Here, equivalent to the kingdom of Satan.” But 
this is not the scriptural conception of hades or 
sheol. Throughout the Bible hades means the king- 
dom of death ; which is, indeed, connected with the 
kingdom of Satan, but has a more comprehensive 
meaning. Hades is described as having gates ; it is 
figuratively represented as a castle with gates (Song 
vill. 6; Job xxxviii, 17; Isa. xxxviii. 10; Ps. evii. 
18). These gates serve a hostile purpose, since they 
opened, like a yawning abyss of death, to swallow up 
Christ, and then Peter, or the Apostles and the 
Church, in their martyrdom. For a long time it 
sceined as if the Church of Christ would become the 
prey of this destroying hades. But its gates shall 
not ultimately prevail—they shall be taken; and 
Christ will overcome and abolish the kingdom of 
death in His Church (see Isa. xxv. 8; Hos. xiii. 14; 
1 Cor. xv. 15; Eph. i. 19, 20). Of course, the pas- 
sage also implies conflict with the kmgdom of evil, 
pnd victory over it; but its leading thought is the 
triumph of life over death, of the kingdom of the 
resurrection over the usurped reign of the kingdom 
of hades.—Erasm 1+, Calvin, and others, refer it to 


* (Die petrinische Bekenntnisstreue.—P., §.] 
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the victory over Satan; Grotius, to that over death ;* 
Ewald, to that over all the monsters of hell, let loose 
through these open gates ; Gléckler, to that over the 
machinations of the kingdom of darkness (the gate 
being the place of council in the East); Meyer, to 
the superiority of the Church over hades, without 
any allusion to an attack on the part of hades. The 
idea, that the Old Testament éxxAnzia would fali 
before the gates of hades, is here evidently implied 
(Leben Jesu, ii, 2, p. 88'7.) 

Ver. 19. The keys of the kingdom of heav 
en.—-Luke xi. 52; Rev. i. 18; iii. 7; ix. 1; xx. 1, 
It is the prerogative of the Apostles, either to admit 
into the kingdom of heaven, or to exclude from it 
Meyer: “The figure of the keys corresponds with 
the figurative expression oixodoujow in ver. 18 ; 
since in ver. 18 the éxxAnata, which, at Christ’s 
second appearing, is destined to become the BactActa 
Tav vipaywy—(as if this were not already its real, 
though not its open character, which at Christ’s 


+ second coming shall only become outwardly mani- 


fest !)—is represented as a building. But, in refer 
ence to Peter, the figure changes from that of a 
rock, or foundation, to that of an oixovouos; or, in 
other words, from the position and character of 
Peter to his office and work.” But evidently the 
antithesis here presented is different from this view. 
Peter is designated the foundation-stone as being the 
first confessing member of the Church, though with 
an allusion to his calling; while in his official rela 
tion to the Church he is represented as guardian of 
the Holy City. Hence the expression, rock, refers tc 
the nucleus of the Church as embodied in Peter 
while the keys allude to the apostolic office and voca 
tion in the Church. 

[Atrorp: “ Another personal promise to Peter, 
remarkably fulfilled in his being the first to admit 
both Jews and Gentiles into the Church; thus using 
the power of the keys to open the door of salvation.’ 
WorpswortH applies the promise in a primary and 
personal sense to Peter, but in a secondary and gen- 
eral sense also to the Church, and especially the min- 
isters who hold and profess the faith of Peter and 
are called to preach the gospel, to administer the 
sacraments, and to exercise discipline. AUGUSTINE: 
“ Has claves non homo unus, sed unitas avcepit eccle- 
siw.”—P. §. 

And whatsoever thou shalt bind.—A some 
what difficult antithesis, especially with reference to 
the preceding context. Bretschneider (Lexicon); 
“The expression ‘binding’ means to bind with tke 
Church ; and ‘Joosing,’ to loose from the Church.” 
But this is to confound ideas which are very different, 
Olshausen understands it of the ancient custom of 
tying the doors. But the ‘ext speaks of a key. 
Stier regards it as in accordance with rabbinical 
phraseology, taken from the Old Testament ; binding 
and loosing being equivalent to forbidding and per. 
mitting, and more especially to remitting and retain- 
img sins. But these two ideas are quite different. 
Lightfoot, Schéttgen, and, after them, von Ammon, 
hold that the expression implied three things: 1, 
Authority to declare a thing unlawful or lawful. 
Thus Meyer regards Seew and Adew as equivalent to 
the rabbinical “OX and “"N7, to forbid, and to 
permit. 2. To pronounce an action, accordingly, as 


* [Grotius has a long and learned note on the passage, and 
says: “ Vusguam reperis 450u vocem neque apud Hel 
lenistas neque apud novi fuderis scriptors in alia signi 
Jicatione quam aut mortis, aut sepulchri aut statue poa 
mortem, uc omnia sunt inter se ufinix,” rte—P. 8.1 
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srminal or innocent. 8. Thereupon to pronounce a 
ban or to revoke it. But as the Lord here speaks 
of the keys of the kingdom of heaven, He can only 
have referred directly to the last-mentioned meaning 
of the expression, though it involved the first and 
second, as the sentence of the Apostles would always 
be according to truth, A comparison of the par- 
allel passage in Matt. xviii. 18 confirms this view. 
There Church discipline is enjoined on the disciples 
collectively, to whom precisely the same assurance is 
given which in the text is granted to Peter alone; 
while in John xx. 28 the order is reversed: the ex- 
pression, remitting sins, being equivalent for loosing, 
and retaining sins, for binding. The whole passage 
forms a contrast to the ecclesiastical discipline of 
the Pharisees, Matt. xxiii From the evangelical 
character of the New Testament ministry, it seems to 
us impossible to interpret the expression as meaning 
to forbid and to permit, according to the analogy of 
rabbinical usage. To bind up sins, as in a bundle, 
implies coming judgment (Job xiv. 17; Hos. xiii, 12); 
while, on the other hand, sins forgiven are described 
as loosed (LXX. Isa, xl. 2). Both figures are based 
on a deeper view of the case. When a person is refused 
admission into the Church, or excluded from it, all the 
guilt of his life is, so to speak, concentrated into one 
judgment ; while its collective effect is removed, or 
loosed, when he is received into the Church, or 
absolved. The object of this binding and loosing is 
stated only in general terms. No doubt it combined 
all the three elements of the power of the keys, as 
the non-remission or remission of sins (Chrysostom 
and many others),—viz.: 1. The principle of admis- 
sion or non-admission into the Church, or the an- 
nouncement of grace and of judgment (the kingdom 
of heaven is closed to unbelievers, opened to be- 
lievers). 2. Personal decision as to the admission 
of catechumens (Acts viii.). 3. The exercise of dis- 
cipline, or the administration of excommunication 
from the Church (in the narrower sense, ?. ¢., without 
curse or interdict attaching thereto). In the anti- 
thesis between earth and heaven, the former expres- 
sion refers to the order and organization of the 
visible Church ; the latter, to the kingdom of heaven 
itself, These two elements then—the actual and the 
ideal Church—were to coincide in the pure adminis- 
tration of the Apostles. But this promise is limited 
by certain conditions. It was granted to Peter in 
his capacity as a witness, and as confessing the 
revelation of the Father (Acts v.), but not to Peter as 
wavering or deciining from the truth (Matt. xvi. 23; 
Gal. ii.). 

ven 20. That they should tell no man. 
Since tha people would not give up their carnal 
notions or a worldly millennium, The Christian 
acknowledgment of the Messiah was not to be mixed 
up with Jewish expectations. Christ’s Messianic 
life had to be actually completed before His disciples 
were to testify of Him as the Christ. Nay, the Lord 
Himself was to be the first publicly to announce it 
to the people, in the hour of His martyrdom (Matt. 


xxvi. 64). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1, At first sight it may seem an accident that the 
first announcement of the Church as distinct from, 
and in contrast to, the State—while the ancient theo- 
gratic community combined both Church and State— 
zhould have been made in the district of Caesarea, 
vhich owned the sway of so mild a monarch as 
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Philip. At any rate, the event was one of universal 
historical importance, and may be regarded as the 
preparation for the feast of Pentecost. 

2. In what passed between our Lord and Hi: 
disciples we are led to observe,—(1) The contrasi 
between human opinions of religion and a confession 
of faith prompted and evoked by the grace of God: 
—in the former case, fear, dejection, uncertaint, and 
discordance; in the latter, courage, frankness, ver. 
tainty, and unity. (2) The indissoluble connecticn 
between true confession and a life of revelation and 
in the Spirit, or regeneration ; (3) between a common 
confession and the formation of the visible Church ; 
(4) between the confession of the Church to Christ 
and Christ’s confession to the Church ; (5) between 
the character of the first believing confessor and his 
official calling. 

8. In the text, Peter is presented to us in a two 
fold relationship: (1) As Peter; (2) as receiving the 
keys. The former designation applied to him as the 
first believing confessor, the first member of the 
éxxAnota, to which others were afterward to be 
joined. Hence it referred to his practical life as a 
Christian bearing witness to Jesus, rather than to 
his official position in the Church. This spiritual 
character formed the basis of his office in the nar- 
rower sense, the main purport of which was to ar- 
range individual believers into a community, and, by 
organizing a visible Church, to separate between the 
world and the kingdom of heaven. As being the 
first witness to Jesus, Peter, so to speak, laid the 
foundation of the Church: (1) By his confession on 
this occasion ; (2) by his testimony, Acts ii. ; (3) by 
his admission of the Gentiles into the Church, Acta 
x. ; (4) by being the means of communicating to the 
Church the distinguishing feature of his character— 
fidelity of confession. 

4. On the fact that the Church indelibly bears 
not only the characteristic of Peter, but of all the 
Apostles; or that all the apostolic offices are un- 
changeably perpetuated in it, comp. Com. on ch. x. 
(against Irvingism), and Schaff’s History of the 
Apostolic Church, § 129, p. 516 sqq. 

5. In its apostolic nucleus, its apostolic beginning, 
and its apostolic depth and completeness, the Church 
is so thoroughly identified with the kingdom of 
heaven itself, that its social determinations should 
in all these respects coincide with the declaration 
of God’s Spirit. But this applies only in so far as 
Peter was really Peter—and hence one with Christ, 
or as Christ is in the Church, That there is a 
difference between the Church and the kingdom of 
heaven, which may even amount to a partial opposi- 
tion, is implied in the antithesis: “on earth” —“in 
heaven,” ’ 

6. The present occasion must be regarded as the 
initial foundation, not as the regular and solemn insti 
tution, of the Church, The promises given to Peter 
still relate to the future. For the strong faith which 
prompted his confession was rather a prophetic flash 
of inspiration (the blossom), than a permanent state 
of mind (the fruit), This appears from the following 
section. 

7. In this passage Peter is represented as the 
foundation-stone, and Christ as the builder ; while in 
1 Cor, iii. 11, Christ is designated the foundation, 
and the Apostles the builders. “The latter figure 
evidently alludes to the relation between the chang: 
ing and temporary laborers in the Church, and her 
eternal and essential character, more especially her 
eternal foundation; while the figurative language of 
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Jesus applies to the relation between the starting- 
point and commencement of the Church in time, her 
outward and temporal manifestation, and her eternal 
Builder.” (From the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 
886). Richter (Lrkldrte Hausbibel, i. 157): “The 
Church opens the way into the kingdom of heaven. 
Christ built on Peter and the Apostles, not His king- 
dom, but His Church, which is one, though not the 
only, form in which Christianity manifests itself.” 
Hence Olshausen is mistaken in regarding the éx«An- 
gia as simply tantamount to the BaciAeta Tov Oeod. 

[Worpsworr observes on the words: they shall 
not prevail ‘That these words contain no promise 
of infallibility to St. Peter, is evident from the fact 
that the Holy Spirit, speaking by St. Paul in Canon- 
ical Scripture, says that he erred (Gal. ii. 11-13).* 
And that they do not contain any promise of infalli- 
bility to the bishop of Rome is clear, among other 
proofs, from the circumstance that Pope Liberius (as 
Athanasius relates, Historia Arian., 41, p. 291) lapsed 
into Arianism, and Honorius was anathematized of 
old by Roman pontiffs as an heretic.”—P. S.] 

8. For special treatises on the supposed primacy 
of Peter, see Hrusner, p. 236; Danz, Universal- 
worterbuch, article Primat ; BreTscHNEIDER, Syste- 
matische Entwicklung, p. 796, ete. 

9. On the power of the keys, see Hrusner, p. 
240; THE auTHOR’s Positive Dogmatik, p. 1182,— 
the literature belonging to it, p. 1196; Berl. Kirchl. 
Vierteljahrsschrift, ii. 1845, Nr. 1; Rorug, Hthik, iv. 
1066. [Compare also WorpswortH, ALFORD, Brown, 
and the American commentators, Barnes, ALEXAN- 
DER, OWEN, JacoBus, WuEpoN, Nast, on ch. xvi. 
19.—P. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Church of Christ founded under the sentence 
of expulsion pronounced on Christ and His Apostles 
both by the Jewish Church and the State: 1. Its 
preparatory announcement, ch. xvi.; 2. its complete 
and real foundation (Golgotha) ; 8. its solemn insti- 
tution and manifestation, Acts ii.; comp. ch. iii. and 
iv. and Heb. xiii. 18.—The decisive question, “ Who 
do men say that the Son of Man” is ?—Difference 
between opinions about Christ and the confession of 
Christ.—The first New Testament confession of Christ, 
viewed both as the fruit and as the seed of the king- 
dom of heaven: 1. The fruit of the painful labor and 
sowing of Christ ; 2. the germ and seed of every future 
confession of Christ.—The confession of Peter an 
evidence of his spiritual life: 1. In its freedom and 
cheerful self-surrender ; 2. in its decidedness; 3. in 
its infinite fulness ; 4. in its general suitableness for 
all disciples.—Jesus the Christ, the Son of the living 
God: 1. In His nature; 2. in His mission; 3. in His 
work.—The joy of the Lord at the first fruits of His 
mission.—The confession of the Lord to His Congre- 
gation; 1. How it wi: continue to become more 
abundant even to the day of judgment. (“ Whoso- 
ever shall confess Me,” ete.) 2. What it imports. 
(The blessedness of Simon in his character as Peter.) 
—The Son of the living God acknowledging those 
who are begotten of the Father as His own relatives 
and brethren.—The life of faith of Christians ever a 
revelation of the Father in heaven.—Genuine confes- 
sion a fruit of regeneration.—The rock on which 


* [But this was only an error of conduct, not of doctrine; 
end hence proves nothing against the inspiration of the apose 
des nor the pretended infallibility of their successors.—P. S.] 
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Christ has founded His Church, or Peter in a spir 
itual sense, is faithfulness of confession (Bekenntnisa 
treue).—Fidelity of confession the first characteristi¢ 
mark of the Church.—Relation between Christ, ths 
Rock of the kingdom of heaven, the corner-stone of 
the everlasting Church, and the rock-foundation on 
which His visible Church on earth is reared: 1. In 
the one case, the Apostles are the builders, and Christ 
the rock and corner-stone ; 2. in the other case, the 
Apostles are the foundation, and Christ the builder. 
—Only when resting on that rock which is Christ 
will His people become partakers of the same nature 
—How the Church of Christ will endure forever, ix 
spite of the gates of: Hades.—The old, legal, and 
typical Church, and the new Church of the living 
Saviour, in their relation to the kingdom of death: 
1. The former is overcome by the kingdom of death ; 
2. the latter overcomes the kingdom of death.— 
Complete victory of Christ’s kingdom of life over the 
kingdom of death.—First Peter, then the keys; or, 
first the Christian, then the office——The power of 
the keys as a spiritual office: 1. Its infinite impor. 
tance: announcement of the statutes of the kingdom 
of heaven; decision respecting the admission and 
continuance [of members]; or, in its threefold bear- 
ing—(qa) on the hearers of the word generally, (6) on 
catechumens, and (¢) on communicants. 2. The 
conditions of its exercise: a living confession, of 
which Christ is the essence; readiness to bind ag 
well as to loose, and vice versd, the ratification of 
the kingdom of heaven.—The keys of the prisons 
of the Inquisition, and of the coffers of Indulgences,* 
as compared with the keys of the kingdom of heay- 
en; or, the difference between the golden and the 
iron keys.—The confession of faith kept as a seeret 
from the enemies of Christ.—The preparatory festi 
val of the New Covenant. 

Starke:—It is useful, and even necessary, foi 
preachers to be aware of the erroneous fancies which 
are in vogue among their hearers on the subject of 
religion. Cramer : Every man should be able to 
give an account of his faith, John xvii. 3.—The dis- 
cordant thougbts respecting the person of Christ.— 
Maojus: The just must live by his own faith.— 
Osiander: Be not vacillating, but assured in your 
own minds.—Jerome: Quemadmodum os /oguitor 
pro toto corpore, sie Petrus lingua erat Apostolorum 
et pro omnibus ipse respondit.—The other two con- 
fessions of Peter, Matt. xiv. 38; John vi. 68.—If we 
acknowledge Christ aright iu our heart, we shall also 
freely confess Him with our mouth, Rom. x. 10.— 
The divine and human natures combined in the pe 
son of Christ.—Blessedness of faith—To know 
Christ is to be saved, John xvii. 3.— Quesnel: True 
blessedness: 1. It consists not in the advantages of 
birth, nor in natural gifts, nor in riches, nor in repu- 
tation and dignity; but, 2. in the possession of the 
gifts of grace through Christ—Hedinger : All true 
faith is the gift of God.—Osiander: If the truth of 
God is mixed up with human fancies, it does more 
harm than good.—lLet no one hastily talk of the 


* (In German: Die Inquisitionskerkerschlissel und 
Ablasskastenschlissel, The Edinb. transl. mixes these two 
distinct ideas into one by rendering: “ The keys of the pris 
ons und indulgences of the Inquisition.” The coffers of 
the indulgences, according to the scholastic doctrine, are 
filled with the treasures of the so called supererogatory 
works and merits of canonized saints from which the popes 
can dispense extraordinary indulgences or remissions of sins 
It was this trade in papal indulgences carried on by a monk- 
ish quack or humbug, Tetzel, which gave rise (as the exter 
nal occasion, but not as the cause which lay far denper) té 
the Lutherar Reformation.—P. 8.1] 


CHAP. XVI. 21-28, out 


— 


good which he has received, but let him first make | valent opinions—Peter’s confession not his fait! 
experiment of its reality, Eccles. v. 1. only, but that of all disciples, John vi. 68.—Peter’s 
Gerlach :—-The Christian Church possesses this | confession the collective confession of the Apostles.— 
ae P : : Sane Nae 
power of the keys, not in its outward capacity or | See what value Christ sets on this faith—It is impos 
organization, but in so far as the Spirit rules in it. | sible for any man, even though he were an apostle, to 
flence, whenever it is exercised as a merely outward | impart faith to another. This is God’s prerogative. 
law, without the Spirit, the Lord in His providence re ‘ee ar Re Pa Lae 
j ~ sos verses e€ meaning 0. e original, us Making eudne, 
a these false pretensions of the visible Church. | oontradict himself in the noxt sentence. Houbner alludes 
eubner :—In order to be decided, and to become | to the confused ad contradictory opinions of the Jews cou- 
our own faith, we must publicly: profess it.—How | cerning Christ, ver. 15, and then contrasts witb them the 
little value attaches to the opinions of the age on ‘ firm conviction of faith in Peter, ver. 16. Great men, dur- 
front *_Theind £ Christi ing their lifetime, meet with the very opposite judgme) ts at 
great men ! *—The independence of Christians of pre- | the bar of ever-changing popular opinion, and they are not 


truly great unless they can rise above it and quietly pursue 
* (Not: How much great men are influenced by the | the path of duty, leaving the smali matter of their own fame 

opinions of the age,as the Edb. trsl., misled by the Ger- | in the hands of a just God and of an appreciating posterity 

man wie viel (which must be understood éronically), re- | which will judge them by the fruits of their labor.—P. 8.1 


B, The Church as bearing the Cross of Christ, in contrast to that worldly fear of the Cross by 
which the Lord is assailed. Cu. XVI. 21-28. 


(Mark viii. 21-ix. 1; Luke ix. 21-28). 


21 From that time forth’ began Jesus to show unto [to] his disciples, how? that he 
must go unto [to] Jerusalem, and suffer many things of [from] the elders, and chief 
priests, and scribes, and be killed [put to death], and be raised again [rise] * the third 

22 day. Then Peter took him,‘ and began ® to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, 

23 Lord: this shall not be unto thee. But he turned,® and said unto [to] Peter, Get thee 
behind me, Satan;’ thou art an offence unto me [my offence]:* for thou savourest 

24 [mindest] not the things that be [are] of God, but those that be [are] of men.? Then 
said Jesus unto [to] his disciples, If any man [one] will come after me, let him deny 

25 himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever will save his life shall 

26 lose it; and whosoever will [may] lose his life for my sake shall find it. For what is a 
man profited [will a man be profited], if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 

27 own™ soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul? For the Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his father, with his angels; and then he shall reward every 

28 man according to his works. Verily I say unto you, There be [are] some standing here ™ 
which [who] shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom. 


1 Ver. 21.—[ Forth is unnecessary and may be omitted, The Greek is amd TOTe.—P.§.] 

2 Ver, 21.—[Better: that, 671, without how, which dates from Tyndale.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 21,—[The Vulgate correctly translates reswrgere; Luther, Ewald, and Lange: auferstehen, rise; taking 
éyepOfvac inthe middle sense, as in ch. viii. 15, 26 (nyepOn, she arose); ix. 6 (arise); xvii. 7 (arise); xxv. (arose)3 
xxvi. 46; xxvii. 52, 64, ete. - Wiclif, Tyndale, aud the Genevan Bible bad it correctly : to rise again; but Cranmer changed 
It into the passive, and this was retained in Kiug James’s version, although the intervening Bishops’ Bible (ed. 1583) fol- 
lowed the older rendering.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 22.—[IlpoaAaBopuevos may be rendered: taking hold of him (English Vers. and Lange), or taking him aside, 
to himself, apart from others (Euthyim. Zigab., Ewald, Meyer, Conant). The first is stronge, See the Hweg. Notes.— 
P. 8.) 


5 Ver, 22.—Hptato. The difference of readings is here important. Cod. B. omits #pfaro and reads: Aéyes 
abdt@ éwmitima@v, Cod. D. and others: Fpbaro ait@ éwmirimav cal A€yetv. Similarly the teat. ree 
[Cod. Sinait. reads, like the text. rec.: npEaro emitTimav avtTw AeywY. So alse Tischendorf and Lachmann (ex- 
zept that the latter places av7@ before émiriwav); while Alford here follows the reading of Cod. Vaticanus, omitting 
jptato. This verb implies that the Lord interrupted Peter and prevented him trom finishing the rebuke.—P. S.] 

6 Ver. 23.—[Or, turned round, éwmigtpadels, as Lange reads, following D., K., L,, ete., instead of the lect. rea, 
otpamets.—P.§.] 


7 Ver. 23.—[Satun is the proper translation of the Vulgate (satwna), and nearly all (he English and German versiona, 
and is not to be weakened into the more general adversary. The word occurs 84 times in the N. T. (generally with tLe 


art., sometimes without it), and is always the Hebrew proper name for the Devél, 6 dutGeros, the Prince of evil. Ses 
Eaeg. Note.—P: 8.] 

8 Ver. 23.—[So Lange: du bist mein Aergerniss, literally according to the reading of the fant, rec.: oxdvdardy 
zou ef (Tischendorf), or el €wod (Lachmann following Cod, Vaticanus, with which here, as very often, Cod: Sinaiti- 
pus agrees). Ei é€mol, and the Lat. Vulgate: scandalum es mihi, is more mild and looks {'se a@ later modification, 
jachmann’s text here (€00) is the same in sense with the received text (wov).—P. 8.] 

Ver. 23.—[D0 ppovets Ta TOD Oceod, GAAA Ta THY AVOPHTwy, thou art not mr ded like God bul 
léke men, or thow art not of the mind of God. but of men. or thow mindest not the things of God, buf ev .ren, Lange: du 
denkest nicht auf das was Gottes ist, ete.; Ewald: du sinnest wicht was Gottes, sondern was der Mea when. All Eng 
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lish versions from Wiclif to James have savorest. This isa Latinism from sapere and the Vulgate rendering: non sap 
ea gue Dei sunt, and must not be taken in the usual sense of the transitive verb to suvor, 2. é., to relish, to telig*é ur, 


Can. pbell inakes it too strong by translating : 


relishest.—P. 8.] 


16 Ver 26—The future @PeANOHnTET aL is strongly attested by Codd. B., L., al., against @peActT al, but mst 


be conformed to the following déce:. 
Lachmann, Tregelles, and Alford.—P. 8.] 


[AdednGyoerat is also sustained by Cod. Sinait., and adopted by Tischendort 


11 Ver, 26.—[ Own is an unnecessary addition, and implies a contrast to another man’s soul.—P. 8.] 


12 Ver. 28 —Tay @d¢ éctétwy, warranted by B., C., D., 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 21. From that time.—From the first 
Jesus had given obscure intimations of the sorrows 
which were before Him: John ii. 4, ete. Now, how- 
ever, He made a distinct announcement of the pre- 
cise form of His sufferings; 1. because the disciples 
were strong enough in faith to bear this intelligence ; 
2. because their faith in the Messiah would thereby 
be effectually guarded from the admixture of carnal 
Jewish notions ; 8. because the Lord could not con- 
ceal from His disciples what awaited them, and 
would have none but voluntary followers on His path 
of suffering. But Christ not only announced His im- 
pending sufferings ; He also explained and showed their 
necessity—it was a Seixvdery Ort Set, although 
interrupted by the remonstrance of the disciples. 

Of the elders.—The detailed enumeration of 
these parties proves that there was a general con- 
piracy on the part of all the Jewish authorities, and 
hence indicates the rupture of the whole outward 
theocracy with Christianity. ~ 

And rise again the third day.—Even Meyer 
considers it impossible to reconcile so clear and dis- 
tinct a prediction of the resurrection with the circum- 
stance that the disciples were so much disheartened 
by the Lord’s death, as not to expect His restoration 
to life, and that they did not know what to think of 
the empty sepulchre, etc. Accordingly, this critic 
assumes, with Hasert, Neander, de Wette, and 
others, that Christ had on this occasion indicated 
His resurrection in a much more indefinite manner 
than in the text, and that this intimation had 
assumed the shape of a distinct prediction only ex 
eventu, and from tradition. Siisskind, Heydenreich, 
Kuinoel, Ebrard, and others, regard, on the other 
hand, the narrative in the text as an accurate ac- 
count of what took place at the time. (See also 
Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 894.) Nor can we see any dif- 
ficulty in regard to the later conduct of the disciples. 
As they evidently did not receive Christ’s announce- 
ment of His impending death, we cannot wonder at 
their failing to apprehend and’ remember what He 
had said of His resurrection. Besides, until the day 
of Pentecost, they were very doubtful expositors of 
the words of Jesus; the figurative and symbolical 
anguage employed often leaving them uncertain 
what to take in a literal and what in a symbolical 
sense. Hence they frequently explained figurative 
expressions literally, Matt. xvi. 7; John iv. 33, xi. 


12; while, on the other hand, they understood | 


literal expressions figuratively, John vi. 70; Matt. 
xv. 15-17. Accordingly, in this instance also the 
disciples seem to have remained in doubt in what 
sense the Lord uttered this solemn and mysterious 
saying, and that even after He had repeated it a 
second time, Mark ix. 10. Their uncertainty was 
all the greater from the state of their minds, which 
assumed an attitude of opposition whenever the Lord 
made such disclosures. Hence, we conceive that 
the 7 péa7o of the Lord (“ He began to show them,” 
atc.) was interrupted by the vehement remonstrance 


ete, 


of Peter, just as Peter’s attempted rebuke was inter. 
rupted by the Lord’s reproof. In all these instances, 
we must not picture to ourselves the Lord as deliver 
ing lectures ex cathedrd to His disciples, but as mak 
ing disclosures.and revelations which caused intense 
commotion. Besides, the statement that the disci- 
ples gave way to despair after the death of Jesus, is 
quite contrary to the account of the Evangelists. 
The honorable interment, the anointing of the corpse 
(which must not be regarded as identical with the 
Egyptian practice of embalming), their meetings, 
and their going to the grave, sufficiently show that 
there were gleams of light in their darkest hours. 
On the other hand, their doubts in regard to the 
resurrection—even after they had been informed of 
it—are explained by the prodigious greatness botk 
of the anticipation and of the reality. (The idea, 
that the language of Jesus was symbolical, and re 
ferred to a fresh impulse to be given to His cause, 
scarcely requires refutation.) 

Ver. 22. Then Peter took Him;—zpocaa- 
Bouevos.—He laid his hand upon Him, or seized 
Him from behind, as if he would have moved Him by 
main force to alter His purpose. He stopped the 
Master in this manner for the purpose of remonstrat- 
ing with Him. Grotius explains it: he embraced 
Him; Euthymius Zigabenus and Meyer: he iook 
Him aside, car’ iSiav. The account says nothing of 
either. When Jesus turned round, He addressed 
Himself not only to Peter, but also to the other dis- 
ciples ; for, as in his confession, so at this time, Peter 
represented the general feeling. Meyer rightly in- 
fers from the expression 7 pazvo, that Jesus did not 
allow Peter to finish his address. But we see no 
reason to conclude that He turned His back upon 
Peter; the expression, 6 8¢ otpageis, or ém- 
atpagets (as in Mark), being rather against this 
supposition. Jesus turned round to Peter and the 
other disciples ; and the command, rave oxicw you, 
referred to the fact, that in a spiritual sense Peter 
was attempting to obstruct His path. 

Be it far from Thee.—This shall not happen 
to thee, iXews oor, a proverbial expression, «%y é 
@cds being understood: Propitius sit tibi Deus, God 
be merciful to thee, God preserve thee /—equivalent 
to the Hebrew 355M (2 Sam. xx. 20 ; xxiii, 17, Ixx) 
[The sudden change in Peter from a bold confessor 
of Christ and rock of His Church, to an adversary 
and stumbling-block of His Master, although unac- 
countable on the mythical or legendary fiction-theory 
of Strauss or Renan, is nevertheless true to life, and 
easily explained and understood in view of the san- 
guine, impulsive, and ardent temper of Peter, and 
in view of the high praise and lofty promise juat 
bestowed upon him, which was a strong temptation 
to his natural vanity and ambition. The experience 
of believers confirms the frequent occurrence of the 
same sudden transition, As there is but one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, from the tragival 
to the comical, so also in spiritual life opposite ex- 
tremes often meet, and Sataa .s most busy to sednee 
us, when we are most lighly exalted and favored ay 
Christ.—P. 8.] 


CHAP. XVI. 21-38. 
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Ver. 23. Get thee [lit.: go, begone] behind Me 
[out of My sight, away from Me], Satan.— Yr aye 
omiaw wov. See ch. iv. 10; Luke iv. 8, where 
Christ uses the same words to Satan in the wilderness. 
The expression Satan is here used in a more general 
sense, denoting an Adversary, or Tempter, with an allu- 
sion to the satanic element which was unconsciously 
at work in Peter, and tempted the Saviour away from 
His true calling and path of duty. The meaning 
therefore is: ‘“ What, is Satan come again to tempt 
Me, as he did of old? Get thee hence, thou Tempt- 
er!” It is scarcely necessary to say that it was not 
meant as a term of reproach or as a mere expression 
of abhorrence or contempt. Most Roman Catholic 
critics adopt the suggestion of Hilary, and maintain 
that only the first words (Go out of My sight) were 
addressed to Peter, and the rest (from Satan) to 
the personal Devil.* Maldonatus takes the term 
“Satan” in the general sense of adversarius, which 
may be admitted, provided we keep in mind that 
there was an allusion to Satan himself. As Judas 
afterward became permanently and consciously, so 
Peter now became momentarily and unconsciously, a 
representative of the cause of Satan, who would fain 
have banished the cross and the kingdom of Christ. 
In opposition to this, Christ chose the cross as con- 
formable to the divine purpose, as the manifestation 
of His righteousness, and as the basis of His re- 
demption. 

Thou art an offence unto Me.—<According to 
the better reading: My offence, or My stumbling- 
ere oxdv8aAdv wou, which is stronger than 
éwol(a@ stumbling-block to Me). The word cxav- 
dadov, a later form of oKavddrAnOpoy, a trap-stick ; 
hence a snare, or generally, an obstruction in the 
way, especially in a metaphorical sense. 

Thou mindest (carest for) the things of God, 
7a Tov @cov.—The things of God as represented 
by the will of Christ. The antithesis to this: the 
things of men, 74 7@y GvOpémwy. It deserves 
notice that human depravity is always expressed by the 
plural, and not the singular. If the singular is used, 
the epithet raAaids is added to &v@pwmos. The rea- 
son is obvious. Human nature is not represented as 
In itself opposed to God, but only in its present state. 
The general meaning of the passage is: On this occa- 
six thou thinkest not of what is conformable to the 
holy counsel of God, but to the sinful inclination of 


* [Maldonatus, who dwells at great length on vers. 18 and 

19 (pp. 217-224), disposes of ver. 23 very briefly. He refers 
the term Satan correctly to Peter, but in a wider sense, and 
accounts for the severity by the importance of the subject. 
not by the guilt of Peter: At cur tam acriter reprehendit 
non tam quod Petri culpa, si qua tamen fuit, quam quod 
rei. de qua agebatur, magnitudo merebatur, Schegg, one 
of the latest Roman Catholic commentators ( Die heil. Hvang., 
Munich, 1857, vol. ii. p. 376) admits in strong language the 
awful severity of the rebuke, one of the severcst ever ut- 
tered, but gets over the difficulty by three considerations: 
(?) that the rebuke was intended for all the apostles, whom 

eter presented in their aversion to Christ’s suffering, as be- 
fore in his faith Gebion is correct); (2) that the primacy 
romised in ver. 18 was not yet actually conferred on him 
qwhich admits the force of the rebuke); (3) that the transfer 
of the primacy does not create a new man (which admits 
the possibility of the pope's falling under the same con- 
demnation as Peter). Bengel, in his Gnomon, warns Rome: 
“Videut Petra romana, ne cadat sub censuram versus 23.” 
—P. 8. 

t [or stumbling-stone, which would be in keeping with 
the metaphorical Petros, a foundation-stone. Compare 
AlOos mpockduuatos kal wétTpa aKkavddrov, 
a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence, as Peter him- 
self calls Christ for those who are disobedient, while to 
thom who believe He is the chief corner stone, clect and 
precicus. 1 Pet. ti. 7.—P. 8.] 


men. Its special application is: Thou rejectest tha 
counsel of Him who has determined to make the 
cross and its suflerings the ground of salvation, and 
payest homage to the carnal views and expectations 
of the Jews concerning a secular kingdom of the 
Messiah. 

Ver, 24. If any man will come after Me.— 
This declaration throws light both upon the state 
ment of Christ and the counter-statement of Peter, 
The impending sufferings of Christ would certainly 
involve the disciples in similar persecutions and 
trials, though perhaps not immediately or outwardly. 
Hence they were unfit to follow Him; nor could He 
employ them, unless they were ready and willing 
wholly to surrender themselves to Him, and to suffer 
for His sake. To follow Jesus requires both inward 
self-renunciation and an outward manifestation of it, 
in willing submission to whatever sufferings may be- 
fall us as disciples. This renunciation must amount 
to self-denial, that is, it must become complete abne- 
gation and surrender of our selfish nature and of our 
self-will, The expression deny himself forms a 
solemn prophetic contrast to Peter’s later denial of 
his Lord. Taking up the cross was a proverbial 
expression; but in this connection referred to readi- 
ness to endure even the most painful and ignominious 
death in following Christ. At the same time, it also 
alluded to the Lord’s crucifixion, and may be taken 
as a typical expression for the later death on the 
cross of Peter himself. See Matt. x. 88; John xxi. 

Here, as at an earlier period of His history, when 
the first signs of persecution and of popular defec- 
tion appeared, the Lord left it to the free choice of 
His disciples whether or not they would continue 
to follow Him. . 

Ver. 25. For whosoever will save his life. - 
Comp. ch. x. 89 (p. 198). Words these of the deep- 
est import, embodying the fundamental principle 
both of the hidden and mystical, aswell as of the 
outward and temporal life of a Christian. The fear 
of death subjects to the bondage of death, Heb. ii. 
15; while readiness to suffer a holy death for 
Christ’s sake opens up before us true life. This is 
our watchword in baptism, Rom. vi. ; and, indeed, in 
all our Christianity. 

Ver. 26. For what is a man profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose (forfeit, 
(nutw6A) his own soul ?—If his soul be for- 
feited by this bargain. The explanation, “and 
damage,” or “injure, his own soul,” * falls entirely 
short of the meaning of the expression. The fol- 
lowing four propositions are implied in the statement 
of the text, which is intended to show that a man 
will lose his life except he follows Christ: 1. Who- 
ever seeks to save his life by ungodly means, wishes 


* [As Luther has it in his version: Schaden nehrren ot 
leiden An seiner Seele, instead of seine Seele einbiissen, ot 
ihrer verlustig werden, anime detrimentum pati (Vuls.) 
tu suffer the loss of his soul (or his higher life), to forfeit 16, 
as a penalty for a fault ora crime. This is the true force of 
¢71w0H, which should be translated forfeit, to distin- 
guish it from the more general term a@roA€on, ver. 2. 
Comp. the parallel passage, Luke ix. 25: €avTbv amoAeuvas 
 (nuiwbets, having lost or forfeited himself, 4. e., hia 
whole being. YWux7 in this connection, of course, does 
not mean, as in ver. 25, the perishing life of the body (which 
&man can not lose and at the same time gain the whole 
world), but the true eternal life of the sonl, which begins in 
this world by faith in Christ and will be fully developed in 
the world to come. The word Yux7 has the double 
meaning life and sowl, for which ‘thero is no correspoyding 
term in English or German.—P. 8.] 
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for a portion of worldly gain. 2. But to gain the 
world (as such) in a selfish and sinful manner, im- 
plies the loss of the soul. 38, This loss is infinitely 
greater than even the gain of the whole. world, 
assuming that such were possible. 4. In truth, 
whoever has lost his own soul for the world has 
gained even the world only in appearance, but lost it 
in reality. 

Or what shall a man give in exchange [lit : 
a8 an exchange |. for his soul (avraAAayua Wuxjjs). 
—~A proof that the loss of the soul is perpetual 
and irreparable. If a man loses his soul, he can 
find no equivalent for it within the whole. range 
of the apparent possessions of this world, by 
which to ransom it from its bondage unto death. 
‘AvTrdAAaypma, properly cownter-price. The price 
which a man gives is the adAayua;. the counter- 
price which a man receives is the ay7dAdAayua. 
Hence the expression, giving an dyrdAAayua (not 
taking it), must imply the idea:..-‘if the bargain 
should be broken off.” This is, indeed, possible in 
secular transactions, but not when a man has bar- 
tered his soul for the world; since, in point of fact, 
he has gained only an illusory demoniacal image or 
likeness of the world, not the world itself (see Leben 
Jesu, ii, 2, p. 899).*—The Lord here shows that the 
desire and endeavor of gaining the world really lay at 
the root of the carnal Messianic hopes of the Jews, 
as, indeed, had already appeared in the third tempta- 
tion by which He was assailed at the commencement 
of His course, Matt. iv. A caricature this of the real 
KAnpovouia, 

The next verse shows that the Lord referred not 
merely to a negative damage, but also to a positive 
punishment. 

Ver. 27. For it shall come to pass that the 
Son of Man shall come.—M éAAci yap. [Em- 
phatically placed at the beginning of the sentence. | 
Not a simple future, but meaning: the event is im- 
pending that He shall come, He is about to come. 
On this second advent, see ch. xxiv., xxv.; 2 Thess. 
ii.; Rev. xix, xx., ete—In the glory of His 
Father.—Not merely as the representative of the 
Father in the judgment which is to be executed, but 
as the Founder of a new world, the Centre and 
Author of the new creation (radvyyevecia). He 
will reward every man according to his 
work,—rpaévyv, or the total outward manifestation 
of his inner life as a believer or unbeliever. This 
reference to the second advent is specially intended 
to prove the former statement: “ Whosoever will lose 
his life for My sake shall find it.” 

Ver. 28. There are some of those standing 
here.—[The twelve then present, and immediately 
addressed, and the crowd referred to, Mark viii. 84.] 
Various explanations of this difficult passage have 
been offered. 1. Chrysostom and many others hold 
that the limit, wntil they see the Son of Man coming, 
ste., refers to the history of the Transfiguration, im- 
mediately following. 2. Grotius, Capellus, Wetstein, 
Ebrard, [ Alford, Owen], etc., apply it to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the founding of the Church. 
8. Dorner interprets it of the conquests and progress 
of the gospel. 4. Mever and others apply the expres- 


* (Comp. J. A. ALEXANDER i loc.: “The Lord pursues 
the awful supposition further, to the verge of paradox and 
eontradiction, but with terrible advantage to the force of 
this transcendent argument.... A nan may lose his present 
‘ifeand yet live on and have a better life in lieu of it; but 
when he loses his eternal life, he is himself ost, lost forever, 
and the thought of compensation or recovery involves a 
sontradiction.”--P. § ] 
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sion to the proximity of the second advent ‘tself, and 
assume that the disciples understood in a literal 
sense, and hence misunderstood, Christ’s figurative 
statements about His ideal advent. 5. De Wette 
seems in the main to agree with the opinions of Gro 


| tius, Wetstein, sub (2.): “Aceording to Mark and 


Luke, Christ merely predicted the advent of His 
kingdom.” But we question whether Mark ix. 1 can 
be separated from viii. 38, or Luke ix. 27 from ver. 
26. 6. In our opinion, it is necessary to distinguizh 
between the advent of Christ in the glory of His 
kingdom within the circle of His disciples, and that 
same advent as applying to the world generally and 
for judgment. The latter is what is generally under- 
stood by the second advent; the former took place 
when the Saviour rose from the dead and revealed 
Himself in the midst of His: disciples:: Hence the 
meaning of the words of Jesus is: The moment is 
close at hand when your hearts shall be set at rest 
by the manifestation of My glory ; nor will it be the 
lot of all who stand here to die during the interval. 
The Lord might have said that only two of that cir- 
cle would die till then, viz., Himself and Judas. But 
in His wisdom He chose the expression, ‘ some 
standing here shall not taste of death,” to give them 
exactly that measure of hope and earnest expectation 
which they needed.* 

Taste of death._T evecdat @avarou, a ral» 
binical, Syriac, and Arabic mode of expression ; 
death being represented under the figure of a bitter 
cup or goblet. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See the preceding Hxegetical Notes. 

2. The prediction of Christ's death—Two pointa 
here require to be kept in view: 1. The difference 
of the times when, and 2. the difference of the per- 
sons to whom, Jesus spoke. The more obscure 
intimations took place at an earlier period, and were 
made to a wider circle of Christ’s hearers. Hence 
also they are more frequently recorded under these 
circumstances in the Gospel of John. But, after the 
last decisive events, Jesus made the most full and 
clear disclosures on this subject within the circle of 
His disciples. Nor could He have concealed His im- 
pending death from the disciples, when the Pharisees 
had so manifestly laid snares for Him over the whole 
land. 

3. The prospect of the resurrection on the third 
day.—The progressive clearness with which it was 
announced, was closely connected with the prophecies 
of the Old Testament. It is a mere sophism on the 
part of certain critics to maintain that Jesus should 
at once have derived full knowledge of it either from 
the Old Testament or from His own supernatural 
consciousness. Christ was conscious of embodying 
in His person the fulfilment of the Old Testament. 


* (A. Barnes refers the passage to the day of Pentecost 
and the founding of the church, J. A. Alexander gives ita 
more general and indefinite application to the gradual and 
progressive establishment of Chiist’s kingdom, especiall 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, an 
the destruction of Jerusalem, as the two salient points, be 
tween which, as those of its inception and consummation, 
lies the lingering death of the Mosaic dispensation, and the 
gradual erection of Messiah's kingdom. This is the last 
passage of Scripture on which the lamented Dr. Jos. Addison 
Alexander of Princeton commented in full, Of the remaining 
chapters of the Gospel of Matthew he left, a few days before 
his death in 1860, merely a meagre analysis, “as though he 
anticipated the approaching interruption of his earthly la 
bors.”—P. 8.] : 


CHAP, XVI. 21-28. 
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In its pages He found everywhere indications of the 
progressive experience of His:life, or of His humilia- 
tion and exaltation. In the most general manner 
this principle was embodied in the history of the 
covenant-people itself. But the curve of humiliation 
and exaltation seemed always to become stronger, 
the more exalted the life of those who occupied 
prominent places in the theocracy. With these 
saints of old, it seemed to descend into ever lower 
and more awful depths, and again equally to rise 
into more glorious heights. This contrast, which 
uppeared distinctly even in the history of Abraham, 
came out more fully in his successors—in Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses, David, and-Elijah. But Christ would 
not only discover this fundamental principle in the 
histury of the Jewish people and its most prominent 
representatives, but also trace it. in numberless fea- 
tures of Old Testament history: in the Book of 
Psalms, in the types of the law, and in the utterances 
of the prophets. It seemed as if this curve were the 
distinguishing characteristic of things great and small. 
Thus every page of the Old Testament would convey 
to the Lord not only the certainty of His death, but 
also the assurance of His resurrection; just as the 
fundamental idea of the pointed arch may be traced 
in every part of a Gothic cathedral. But how could 
Jesus predict that He would rise on the third day ? 
Hasert (on the Predictions of Christ concerning His 
death and resurrection) replies; “ According to the 
regular course of nature, in the process of the separa- 
tion between soul and body, the absence of all traces 
of life during three days, is regarded as an evidence 
of death.” But Christ was assured in the Spirit that 
He should not see corruption (Ps. xvi. ; Acts ii. 27, 
31). Thus He drew from the depth of His thean- 
thropic consciousness evidence, explanation, and 
agsurance of the types and predictions of the Old 
Testament—all these being sealed, as it were, by the 
administration of His Father in the experiences of 
His life.-—(On the remarks of Strauss against the pre- 
dictions of Jesus, see Ebrard, p. 540.) 

4. When the Lord informed His disciples about 
His approaching sufferings, He at the same time an- 
nounced to them His return in glory. In doing this, 
He might well set before them His approaching ad- 
vent in the resurrection in the full glory of His final 
advent at the end of the world, since to believers His 
resurrection implied His final advent, being the prin- 
ciple af His full glory. Comp. the concluding dis- 
coursés of Jesus in the Gospel according to John ; 
and Vhil, ii. 6-11. We also observe a distinct 
gradation in these revelations: Matt. xvi. 21; xvii. 
295234" xx: 18,194) xxvii 2: 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How the Lord purifies the enthusiasm of His dis- 
ciples for the approaching kingdom of the Messiah, 
by directing their thoughts to His path of suffering. 
—From the knowledge of the Divine Messiah to that 
of the suffering Saviour is a great step.—Connection 
between. confession and the path of the cross.—The 
New Testament Church and the preaching of the 
cross commenced at the same moment.—Peter the 
first confessor of Jesus, and His first tempter on the 
path of suffering.—How the Spirit of Christ is re- 
flected in His disclosures respecting His impending 
sufferings: 1. His divine clearness of vision, survey- 
ing the whole way. 2. His wisdom: hitherto a spar- 
ing indication; now disclosures adapted to the knowI- 


20 


edge of His disciples. 8. His faithfulness: they are 
to follow Him freely and voluntarily, 4, His cer 
tainty of victory: on the third day.—Why the dis 
ciples had not rightly received the saying about the 
resurrection.—Only that man can believe in thr 
resurrection who is willing to believe in the cross of 
Christ.—The quick relapse of Peter from divine 
power into human weakness.—Still, despite all hig 
relapses, he was Peter.—The spurious imitation of 
Peter during the progress of the history of. the 
Church : 1, Seizing the Lord ; obstructing His path 
abounding in protestations; simulating love. 2; 
Shunning the eross ; loving the world.—Peter set by 
the Lord before the Church as a warning example.— 
How Peter anticipated his destiny—He wished to 
bind the Lord Himself, buy to loose the world.—How 
he-shut himself out, while seizing in a carnal spirit 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven.—The leading 
element in Peter’s mistaken advice: 1. It was the 
device of men, in opposition to the good pleasure of 
God; 2. love to the human Messiah instead of faith 
in the Son of God; 38. attachment to life, in oppusi- 
tion to the right way of life; 4. hoping for the in- 
heritance of the world, in opposition to the inherit- 
ance of the kingdom of heaven.—The address to the 
disciples with which the Lord entered on His path 
of suffering; 1. Its divine clearness: the whole path 
is traced out. 2. Its heavenly decision: whoever 
obstructed His path was a Satan. 3. Its holy sum- 
mons: “If any man will come after Me.” 4. The 
foundation and ground of this.call: “‘ What shall it 
profita man?” 65. The promises connected with it: 
“the Son of man in the glory of His Father.” 6, 
The gracious comfort: “There are some standing 
here.”—Self-denial the preliminary condition of fol- 
lowing Jesus.—Following the Lord on the path of 
suffering: 1. Its commencement: confession of 
Jesus ; denial of self. 2. Its course: looking up te 
the Lord, who goeth before; taking up the croas, 
3. Its goal: transitory sufferings with Jesus ; eternal 
glory with Him.—If in life we die with Christ, we 
shall in dying live with Him.—Whoever in life par- 
takes of the cup of Christ’s death, will in death drink 
abundantly of the cup of His life. 

Starke :—Zeisius ; Christ the pattern of Christian 
teachers, as gradually and carefully progressing from 
the easier to the more difficult lessons.—Hedinger : 
Christ must suffer, and thus enter into glory, Luke 
xxiv. 26.—The doctrines. of Christ’s sufferings and 
resurrection must always be conjoined.—A. mere 
good opinion is not sufficient.— Canstein+ Oursbest 
friends, so far as this world is concerned, are often 
our greatest enemies in spiritual and heavenly mat- 
ters.—To the carnal men of the world, the crucified 
Saviour is still either a stumbling-block, or else fool- 
ishness, 1 Cor. i. 23; 2 Cor. x. 4, 5.—Hedinger: Be 
not lifted up by knowledge or prosperity: how easily 
mayest thou fall, and from an angel become a Satan ! 
—Zeisius ; All carnal wisdom which. opposeth itself 
to the word and will of God, is only devilish, how- 
ever great or plausible it may appear.—Majus: If 
the truth is at stake, we must not spare our dearest 
friends.—Jf we do not deny ourselves, we cannot 
bear the cross.—It. is the duty of believers to die 
unto self and to live unto Christ—Majus: What 
appears to us to be gain, must be regarded as loss 
for Christ’s sake, Phil. iii. 7, 8.— Quesnel: The loss 
of the soul can never be repaired.—If thou sufferest 
injustice at a human tribunal, wait with confidence 
fcr the future righteous judgment of Christ, 


Lisco :—After death, the resurrection, Through 
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death to life; through shame to glory ; by the cross | 
to the crown; through defeat to victory! Thua | 
Christ, and thus His people.-—Suffering is insepara- 
ble from following Christ.—To take up the cross de- 
notes our readiness to suffer.—Fear of suffering is 
fatal.—Glorious reward of grace which will follow 
suffering, 

Gerlach. ~—Confession and suffering must go to- 
gether. 

Heubner :—Human wisdom would dissuade us 
from making sacrifices for the sake of duty.—Jesus 
regarded and treated every one as Satan who wished 
to turn Him aside from His heavenly missiun—To 
dissuade from duty is not friendship, but seduction. 
—Jluther: What is the Papacy at the present day, 
but the carnal kingdom which the Jews expect from 
the Messiah !—As with Christ, so with His followers, 


the path to exaltation is through humiliation..- 
Christ’s frankness in announcing the fate of His dis 
ciples.—The Christian’s mode of calculation.—The 
loss of what is eternal cannot be compensated by 
the gain of earthly possessions.—The future is ne. 
illusion. 

[ On the infinite value and possible loss of the soul, 
ver. 26.—M. Henry: 1. Every man has a soul of 
his own ; 2. it is possible for the soul to be lost, and 
there is danger of it; 3. if the soul is los:, it is the 
sinner’s own losing, and his blood is on his own 
head ; 4. one soul is more worth than all the world ; 
so the winning of the world is often the losing of the 
soul; 6. the loss of the soul cannot be made up by 
the gain of the whole world; 7. if the soul be once 
lost, it is lost forever, and the loss can never be re 
paired or retrieved.—P. 8.] 


©. Lhe Chureh as a Spiritual Communion, in opposition to the Solitary Tabernacles of Spurious Separw 
tion from the World. Cn. XVII. 1-9. 


(The Gospel for the 6th Sunday after Epiphany.—Parallels: Mark ix. 2-9; Luke ix. 28-36.) 


And after six days Jesus taketh Peter, [and, xa‘] James, and John his brother, anil 
bringeth them up into an high mountain apart,’ And [he] was transfigured before them: 
and his face did shine [shone]* as the sun, and his raiment [garments] was [became, 
éyévero] white as the light. And, behold, there appeared*® unto them Moses and Hlias 
[Elijah] talking with him. Then answered Peter, and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good 
for us to be here: if thou wilt, let us make [I will make]* here three tabernacles; one 
for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias [Elijah]. While he yet spake [was yet 
speaking |, behold, a bright [luminous, ¢wrewy| cloud’ overshadowed them: and behold 
a voice out of the cloud, which said [saying, Aéyovoa], This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased; hear ye him. And when the disciples heard 7, they fell on 
their face, and were sore afraid. And Jesus came and touched them, and said, Arise, 
and be not afraid. And when they bad lifted up their eyes, they saw no man, save 
Jesus only. And as they came dewn from [out of |* the mountain, Jesus charged 
them, saying, Tell the vision to no man, until the Son of man be [is] risen again” from 
the dead. 


1 Ver. 1.—[After apart there ought to be a period, and he inserted after And in ver. 2.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 2.[There is no necessity for déd in translating €Aauwpe.—P.8.] 

3 Ver, 3.—[The third person singular, @ 07, is preferred by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford, and is better attest- 
ed, especially by Codd. Vaticanus and Sinaiticns, than &p@naav, but it has no effect upon the English translation, 
Lange translates: erschienen, not erschien.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 4—Codd. B., C., ete., read: tothow, I will make. So Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford]. The lect. rec, 
Toingwmwer, let us make, corresponds with the text in Mark and Luke. [The first person singular, To.row, is alsy 
supported by Cod. Sinait., and is more in keeping with the ardent temperament and self-confidence of Peter.—P. 8, 

g } P ] 

5 Ver. 5.—B., D., and most of the authorities read vepéAn Pwreivh (bright cloud), against ved. pwrds (cloud 
of light). The sense is essentially the same. : 

* Ver. 9.—The critical authorities and editions favor €k, owt of, against am 4, from. It indicates probably that they 
proveeded from a2 mountain-cave, 

7 Ver. 9.—B., D., etc., €yep07. 
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tis, and transferred the scene of one of His most se 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 1. Since the fourth century tradition has 
fixed on Mount Zabor, in Galilee, as the locality of 
this event. See the description of it in Schubert 
and others. This opinion is, however, evidently un- 
tenable. Not only was Mount Tabor inhabited to 
its summit at the time (see Robinson), but it seems 
exceedingly improbable that Jesus would have so 
suddenly left His retreat in the highlands of Gauloni- 


cret revelations to Galilee, where He was everywhere 
persecuted. Besides, ver. 22 implies that the change 
of residence to Galilee took place at a later period, 
while in Mark ix. 30 it is distinctly stated, that af 
ter these events Jesus had secretly passed through 
Galilee. 2 

The highest mountain-top in Gaulonitis was 
Mount Hermon. Accordingly, some fix upon Her 
mon itself as the scene of this event; others on Mount 
anius, near Cesarea Philiovi. But from the do 


CHAP. XVII. 1-9. 
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scription of the mountain, and the statement in ver. 
9, that “they came down” from its height, it seems 
likely to have been Hermon. 5 

After six days.—So Matthew and Mark. Luke 
has it dc) juépar dn7%. According to the 
common phraseology, the expression, about eight 
days, denoted a week—or, after six days, adding the 
day of Peter’s confession. During a whole week the 
disciples had been bearing about, and meditating 
upon, the revelation which Christ had made concern- 
mg His cross. At the close of it, the Lord prepared 
for them the first Sabbath of the New Testament,— 
an earnest and foretaste both of His resurrection and 
of the Christian Sabbath. 

[ Alford and others suppose that the transfigura- 
tion probably took place in the night, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 1) Jesus had gone up to the mountain 
to pray, Luke ix. 28, which He usually did at night 

“(Luke vi. 12; xxi. 87; xxii. 89; Matt. xiv. 28, 24). 
2) The Apostles were asleep, and are described as 
having kept awake through this occurrence, d:aypn- 
yophoavres, Luke ix. 32. 38) They did not descend 
till the next day, Luke ix. 37. 4) The transfigura- 
tion itself could be seen to better advantage at night 
than in daylight.—P. S.] 

Ver. 2. And He was transfigured.—Matthew 
and Mark use the term uetenoppHén ; Luke expresses 
it, éyéveto 7d cidos Tov mpoowmov avToU ETEpor, K.T-A. 
According to Luke, this transformation of His ap- 
pearance took place while He was praying. Ac- 
cording to Matthew, His face shone as the sun, 
and His garments became white (bright) as the 
light. Luke has it: “the fashion of His coumnte- 
nance was altered, and His raiment was white and glis- 
fering [Aevkds ekaotpdrtav, white-glistening, weiss- 
leuchtend].” Mark dwells upon the brightness of the 
raiment : “it became shining, exceeding white as snow, 
so [such] as no fuller on earth can white [whiten] 
them.” Meyer observes, that “ this event is not to 
be regarded as a parallel to what is recorded in Exod. 
xxxiv. 29, since the shining of Moses’ face was the 
consequence of the preceding appearance of God.” 
As if the text did not refer to a different presence of 
God from that recorded in Exod. xxxiv! “We know 
how the human countenance is often lit up by joy, 
beautified by affection, or wonderfully transformed 
by the peace and blessedness realized in the hour of 
death. The revelations vouchsafed to the prophets 
often made them pale as death (Dan. x.), at other 
times resplendent with joy. The face of Moses shone 
when he came down from Mount Sinai, so that no 
one could bear to look upon his countenance. In 
the text, we have the highest instance of this kind 
which could possibly occur in human experience. 
The infinite fulness of the Spirit was poured out over 
His whole being; the heavenly glory of His nature, 
which was still concealed under His earthly appear- 
ance (and during His conflict with the kingdom of 
darkness), now broke forth.” (Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 905.)* 
Meyer rightly remarks, that this manifestation of His 
ddfo. was an anticipation of His future state of glory 
(John xii. 16, 23; xvii. 5, 22-24; 2 Cor. iii, 18; 
Matt. xiii. 43). 

Ver. 8. And behold !—Indicating that this was 
even more marvellous than His own transformation. 

There appeared unto them.—The reading 


* [This bnrsting forth of the inherent glory of Christ is 
hardly sufficient to account for the brilliancy of His gar- 
ments. I see no obiection to call to aid an external heaven- 
-y illumination, which undoubtedly surrounded Moses and 
Biiah as they descended from heaven.—P, §.] 


40n, B., D., does not alter the sense. The vision 
of Moses and Elijah was outwara and actnal, though 
implying, at the same time, a peculiar subjective state 
on the part of the disciples, which was caused by 
their communion with Jesus. Luke [a physician by 
profession] furnishes what might be called a psycho 
logical account of the matter, when he describes 
them as heavy with sleep and yet awake throughout, 
The proximity of these glorified spirits produced, not 
indeed a morbid state of somnambulism, but a pe 
culiar moral state, like that of the ancient seers. It 
is an idle inquiry, how they came to know the per- 
sons who appeared on this occasion; we presume 
that they immediately recognized the vision in the 
same manner as they beheld it. 

Moses and Elijah.—The appearing of these 
blessed spirits explains the change which passed on 
the Lord. For the time He exchanged His inte1- 
course with this world for that with the world above. 
The fact that a person looks very differently in the 
midst of festive joy, and when engaged in the ordi- 
nary labor of his calling—on a journey, or surveying 
the scene from a mountain height, and surrounded 
by his daily cares—while triumphantly standing forth 
on behalf of some great principle, and when weighed 
down by temptation or trials,—affords a very faint 
analogy of this transformation. Commonly, Jesus 
was engaged in conflict either with the lust or the 
sorrow of this world; on this occasion, it was the 
festive celebration of the Messiah, 

Talking with Him.—Meyer remarks that we 
have no information as to this conversation. But 
the Evangelist Luke states that “they spake of His 
departure which He should fulfil at Jerusalem.” This 
also furnishes the key to the meaning and object of 
this vision. It presents the two chief representatives 
of the Old Cqyenant as the forerunners of the Messi- 
ah, and as acquainted with and cognizant of His im- 
pending course of suffering. Hence this may be re- 
garded as an evidence of the agreement of the Old 
and New Testaments in reference to the sufferings 
of the Messiah, 

Ver. 4. Lord, it is good for us to be here.— 
Not: It is well that we the disciples are here (Paulus, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Meyer), that we may provide 
dwellings for a longer stay ; for, although 7 « as pre- 
cedes w 6c, the expression evidently includes the 
Lord. Hence we adopt the common explanation of 
the verse (proposed by Chrysostom, etc.): Itis good 
for us to be in this place—in opposition to Jerusa- 
lem ; but not as contrasted with the impending suffer- 
ings, as is often assumed. The latter would imply 
that Peter had again lapsed into the carnal views 
expressed in ch. xvi. 22, which were incompatible 
with that kingdom of Messish which was to be estab- 
lished by suffering. On the contrary, we understand 
the words of Peter as implying that he was even will- 
ing to give up the prospect of that coming glory, 
satisfied if, separated from the world, he could con- 
tinue, with the Lord and His companions, in spiritual 
communion with Moses and Elijah, At a still later 
period we find him ready for suffering, though in the 
sense of a conflict of suffering by the sword. Hence 
we may trace the following course of development in 
his spiritual history: 1, Anticipation of the glory of 
Messiah in connection with the ancient national pol- 
ity ; 2. in opposition to that polity, but as victorious 
over it; 38. relinquishment of the hope of the Messi: 
anic kingdom in this world, both in its sufferings and 
its glories; 4, willingness to suffer—but with the 
sword in hand ; 5. after his denial of the Saviour, sim. 
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ple willingness to suffer—in hope; 6. anticipation of | 
‘he glory of the kingdom through suffering’ and con- | 
flict by the sword of the Spirit. These various stages | 
vf his experience may be regarded as respectively | 


typifying the Jewish Church—the Gentile Church 
under Constantine the Great—the monastic Church 
—the Popish Church, with its two swords —and 
(5 and 6) the true Church, with its sword of the 
Spirit. 

Three tabernacles.—Arbors, forest. tents, her- 
mitages. 

Ver. 5. Behold—and behold.—aA_ threefold 

progression, commencing in ver. 8. The first mir- 
‘acle was Christ transfigured and surrounded by: the 
beatified spirits of the representatives of the Old Cov- 
enant.. The second miracle was the bright cloud, 
which constituted the sign from heaven, refused to 
the Jewish authorities who had asked for it, and now 
granted, unsolicited, to the disciples. The third mir- 
acle was the revelation of the Father by: a voice from 
heaven. 

A luminous cloud:—The expression veo éA7 
gw rTe1rv% denotes a light-like, luminous cloud, and 
not merely “a bright cloud or mist lit up by the sun” 
(Paulus), (pwrewds HAs). It was of the same kind 
as the cloud at the ascension, or the clouds of hea- 
ren at the advent of the Son of man (Matt. xxiv. 30: 
val TOTE pavnoetat TO onuetoy TOU. viov TOV avOpwmov 
ey TP ovparg. Mark xiii. 26: Kal rére dpovras roy 
vity Tov avOpdrov épxdmevov ev veperaus Mera duva- 
wews TOAAS Kal Sdéns. Luke xxi. 27: ev vepéarn 
4eTe Suvdpews Kal Sdéns moAdys. Comp. Dan. vii. 18). 
‘dence, this was the sign from heaven, the real Shechi- 
wh (A720, Talmud, presentia Deir from 720, 
70 lie down, to rest, to dwell), of which that in Exod. 
cil, 21 xl. 34, formed the type, and which in turn 
vas a symbol "of the spiritual glory #esting on the 
New Testament Church, separating between the holy 
and the unholy (Isa. iv. 5), and at the same time 
also a type of the splendor of the New Jerusalem, 
Rev. xxi. 23. 

Overshadowed them; airovs.—According 
to Le Clere, all present ; according to Wolf, Bengel, 
ete., the disciples ; according ‘to de Wette and Meyer, 
Jesus, Moses, and Elijah. De Wette appeals in con- 
firmation of his view to the account given by Luke. 
But to us his narrative conveys the impression that 
all present were overshadowed by a dazzling light, 
which, as it were, separated them from the earth 
generally ; while Jesus, Moses, and Elijah entered into 
the cloud which hovered over them, floating along 
with it. There seems to have been a mutual attrac- 
tion—of the cloud downward, and of the glorified 
figures upward. A prelude this of ‘the ascension. 
Olshausen explains the expression ‘ overshadowed,” 
as implying that the light was so overpowering and 
dazzling as to prevent their looking into the cloud. 
“The strongest light is = oxdtos. Hence the latter 
is used in Scripture instead of the former. The Lord 
is said to dwell in pas ampdccrov, and again in dark- 
ness, 1 Kings viii. 12; Ex. xx. 21.” Meyer misses 
the point in remarking that such a cloud would over- 
shadow or place the “figures in semi-darkness, ete. 
The effect of the cloud was to overshadow the disci- 
oles, or for the time to separate them, on the one 
hand, from the immediate bodily vision of Jesus, 
Moses, and Elijah, and of God coming to them ; and, 
wn the other, from the profane world. The shadows 
of a heavenly night were closing around them. Thus 
Mary had heer overshadowed ‘by the Svvamis wpio- 
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rov. Under the Shechinah which overshadowed the 
Virgin, and separated her from the whole ancient 
world, bringing her into the most immediate divine 
presence, Christ was conceived, through the inspira 
tion of heavenly faith. 

A voice.—Comp. Luke ii. 14; Matt. iii. 
Mark i, 11; Luke iii. 22; John xii. 28. Similarly 
in 2 Pet. i. 17; Johni. 83. The solemn attestation 
of the Messiah and Son of God, vouchsafed to the 
Jewish theocracy by the voice from heaven, heard by 
John the Baptist, and through him by the whole nay 
tion, had been rejected by the unbelief of the repre 
sentatives of the synagogue and of the schools 
Hence another direct testimony was now granted, 
this time to the Apostles as the representatives of 
the éxxAnola.—Hear ye Him,—aitot anoveTs 
in an emphatic sense. The divine attestation of Je 
sus which they had just witnessed, implied the duty 
of perfect obedience, and of complete self-surrender. 
At the same time, this command would also convey 
to the disciples that ideas such as those which Peter 
entertained, about the kingdom of the Messiah and 
about the Church, must be laid aside. 

Ver. 7. And Jesus came and touched them. 
—Comp. Isa. vi. 5-7; Dan. x. 9, 10; Rev. i. 17. 

Ver. 8. Save Jesus only.—The moment- had 
now arrived when the Lord required no further testi- 
mony from Moses or Elijah in the presence of His 
disciples. Hitherto the Old Testament had been 
their warrant and evidence for the New. But now 
the New Covenant was not only self-evidenced, but 
serving as confirmation of the Old. The expression 
also indicates that the hour of festive joy, in antici- 
pation of the coming glory, was now past. From 
their fellowship with the spirits of the blessed, they 
were now to descend into the world and into fresh 
conflicts. 


Ver. 9. The vision.—Opayua; the outward 
and objective manifestation which they had seen in 
a state of prophetic inspiration. Different. views are 
entertained about the reason of this prohibition. 
Meyer suggests that the Lord wished to prevent er- 
roneous expectations of Elijah. We are inelined to 
take a more general view of the matter. For the ob- 
ject aimed at, it sufficed that the principal nucleus 
of the Church, or the confidential disciples of Jesu- 
should be strengthened by this glance of spiritual re 
alities, while the secrecy with which it was invested 
would tend to preserve the deep and powerful im- 
pression. Besides, the vision could not have been 
related to the other disciples without including Judas 
among them. © In all likelihood it would have incited 
envy, carnal hopes, or doubts in their minds.. The 
people were, of course, not prepared to receive such 
a communication. Those among them who-were fa- 
vorably disposed would again have given way to out- 
bursts of enthusiasm; while the adversaries -would 
have either directed their hatred and persecutions to 
the three disciples who had witnessed the glory ot 
Christ, or else sought to controvert and to shake their 
blessed conviction of the spiritual realities which 
had opened before them. Not till after the resurrection 
of Christ from Sheol was the world to be taught how 
much better and happier than, in their dread of death, 
they had hitherto imagined, was the state of the pious 
in Sheol (for example, Moses and Elijah), The fact 
that Christ—the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever 
—had all along lit up the gloom of Sheol, was only 
to appear when, at and by His resurrection, Sheol it 
self ceased to exist. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. See the Lxegetical and Critical Notes. 

2. The history of the Transfiquration.—Various 
news are entertained on this subject: 1. It has been 
regarded as merely a vision, Thus Tertullian (Con- 
tra Mare, iv. 22), Herder, and Gratz. 2. Meyer re- 
gards it as partly a vision, and partly an objective 
reality. The appearance of Moses and Elijah was, in 
his opinion, merely a vision; while the glorious 
change in the outward appearance of Jesus was an 
objective reality. 3. All the ancient dogmatic writers 
characterize it as a purely outward and visible event. 
To this Meyer objects, that it would imply that the 
resurrection of Moses was past; as if the spirits of 
the blessed were necessarily destitute of all corporei- 
ty or form. To the same effect Grotius remarks: 
Hee corpora videri possunt a Deo in hune usum as- 
servata ; while Thomas Aquinas suggests that Moses 
made use of a body not his own.* 4. A number of 
natural explanations of the event have been hazard- 
ed. Thus it has been represented—(a) as a vision 
in a dream (Gabler, Rau, Kuinoel, even Neander); 
(6) accompanied by a thunder-storm (Gabler); (c) as 
a meeting between Jesus and two secret, unknown 
adherents (Kuinoel, Venturini, Paulus, Hase) ; (d) 
as an atmospheric phenomenon (Paulus, Ammon). 
5. Ewald regards it as a real occurrence, but with 
mythical embellishments. 6. Schulz, Strauss, and 
others represent it as a pure myth, on the ground of 
the injunction to keep it a secret, which they regard 
asa fiction.t 7. It has been viewed as an allegory, 
or a figurative representation of the spiritual light 
imparted on that occasion to the disciples respecting 
the character and work of Jesus (Weisse). 8. In our 
Opinion, it belongs to a higher sphere of existence, 
combining the two elements of outward manifestation 
and spiritual vision (see Leben Jesu, ii, 2, p. 904; and 
on the general question, li. 1, p. 41). Eyen Meyer, 
who represents one part of the narrative as an ob- 
jective reality, and the other as merely a vision, ad- 
mits that although the voice from heaven was a spir- 
itual and inward transaction, yet it seemed an out- 
ward perception to those who were in a state of 
vision. 

3. The transfiguration of the Lord was a manifes- 
tation of the spiritual world in the midst of earthly 
lite. It was as if the Lord had already entered His 
mansions of glory. Viewing it as a stage in the his- 
tory of His personal development, the transfiguration 
may be characterized as occupying a place interme- 
diate between the walking on the sea, and the hear- 
ing the voice from heaven in the precincts of the 
temple, John xii. ‘In certain diseases, a luminous 
appearance of the body has been observed by physi- 
cians as a strange and rare symptom. This may 


* (Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychologie, p. 369, supposes that Mo- 
ges assumed an immaterial yet external visible (?) appearance 
conformable to his former body.—P. 8.] 

+ (Strauss views the transfiguration as a poetic imitation 
of the event related, Ex. xxiv. 1; xxxiy. 29 sq., when: Muses 
went up to Mount Sinai into the presence of Jehovah, and 
on returning “his face shone,” that the children of Israel 
were afraid to come nigh him. Stranss thinks the only alter- 
native lies between his mytho-poetic and the old orthodox 

- view. See his new Leben Jesu, 1864, p.516sqq. But the 
eircumstantial agreement of the three Evangelists in their 
account, the definite chronological date of the event, its con- 
neetion with what follows, the allusion to it by one of the 
witnesser in 2 Pet. i. 16-18, and the many peculiar traits to 
which no parallel is found in the transfiguration of Moses, 
make the mythical view impossible here. Renan, in his Vie 
de Jésus, ignores the transfiguration.—P. 9,] 


serve at least to show the physical possibility of suck 
an emission of light from the body, although it has 
never been noticed as marking the highest state of 
health and vigor.” Both the founder and the restor 


er of the kingdom of God under the Old dispensation, 


who had equally been removed from this world in a 
miraculous manner (Deut. xxxiv.6; 2 Kings ii. 11) 
and Jesus Himself (whose resurrection was ‘at hand), 
were transfigured into the same glorified state. 0. 
von’ Gerlach : ‘‘ At-His baptism Jesus had as the Son 
of Man entered that new kingdom of God, upon earth 
which He Himself had founded. But at the trans 
figuration He had reached the period of His history, 
when, having fully shown His active obedience, He 
was to display chiefly His passive obedience. This 
may be described as a season of rest in His half-ac 
complished victory.” 

4, The meeting of the Lord with Moses and Elijak 
conveys a threefold lesson. . (a) Jt shows the bearing 
of the future upon the present world. The dead are 
waiting the appearance of the Lord. He lit up the 
gloom of hades, brought life to its inmates, and threw 
open its gates. The most exalted of the departed 
spirits here do homage to Him. (0) Z discloses the 
bearing of the visible upon the invisible world. The 
event here recorded may be regarded as the earnest 
and commencement of Christ’s preaching to the spirits 
in prison. It was succeeded by the movement which 
took place among the dead when Christ arose (Matt. 
xxvii. 42), and fully realized when He descended into 
hades to preach the gospel there (Matt, xii. 40; Eph. 
iv. 9; 1 Pet. iii, 19; iv. 6).* (¢) We gather how this 
world and the next meet, so to speak, and coalesce in 
the resurrection of Jesus. The difference of time and 
circumstances here gives place to a higher unity 
The disciples were now taught that the sufferings and 
death of the Messiah did not sever the connection 
between Him and the Old Testament,—imore especial. 
ly, that between Jesus and the lawgiver who con 
demned blasphemers to death, and even the zealous 
prophet who had called down fire from heaven ; while 
these very sufferings constituted the superiority o/ 
the Saviour over the representatives: of the Old dis 
pensation. “ Again, as at Jordan, did the represent- 
atives of the two covenants meet.” Besides, the gulf 
of space was also bridged over by this event. In the 
person of Christ the barriers which separate between 
this and the other world began to give way. They 
gave place to a higher unity. This transition was 
completed at His resurrection. Hence also this meet- 
ing may be characterized as an anticipation of the 
final ‘‘ reconciling ” of things in heaven and in earth 
(Col. i. 20). 

5. The cloud—(“Not a dark cloud, like that 
which rested on Sinai.” 0. von Gerlach.)—It served 
not merely as a figure of the presence of God, but, 
like the pillar of cloud and of fire which intervened 
between Israel and the Egyptians, it had a twofold 
aspect—bringing light to the one party, and conceal. 
ing it from the other. “As the brightness which 
overshadowed them may be regarded as a manifesta 
tion of heavenly in the midst of earthly life, so the 
luminous cloud as the outward garb which heavenly 
life prepares for itself from earthly objects, since it 
cannot appear in all.its inherent glory. Similarly is 
the light of heaven tempered for our earth by the in- 
tervention of clouds,” which reflect that light for us 
as need requireth. To us it appears exceedingly sig. 
nificant, that the cloud which separated the disciples 


* [Compare here my note on p. 228 sqq.—P 8.] 
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from the Lord appeared at the very moment when 
Peter, uttered a saying which, as we have seen, was 
indicative of his peculiar state of mind. Hence the 
command, “‘ Hear ye Him,” may be regarded as in a 
special manner addressed to him. . 

6. From Luke ix, 83 we gather that Peter ad- 
dressed this proposal to the Lord when he saw Moses 
and Elijah about to part from Him, It was then that 
the cloud overshadowed them, and the voice from 
heaven was heard. It seems as if Peter would have 
outwardly detained those blessed spirits to protract 
the glory of that hour. “ He wished to institute a 
sort of high-church establishment,* or to found a 
monastic order. The communion which he was about 
to inaugurate was to have Christ for its leader, Moses 
for its lawgiver, and Elijah for its zealot,—in short, 
there was to be an outward amalgamation of the Old 
and New Testaments. Hence the attempt to detain 
those who now enjoyed a spiritual existence, and to 
perpetuate their terrestrial appearance in this world. 
Thus spake Simon, not Peter—a type of that Church 
which still appeals to his authority. The Evangelists 
add, by way of apology, ‘ He wist not what he said’”’ 
(Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 907). He was now ready in one 
sense to renounce the world ; but his surrender was 
merely outward. The proposal forcibly recalls to our 
minds a later scene and utterance: ‘Lord, not my 
feet only, but alsomy hands and my head.” 

7. The prostration of the disciples at the vision, 
reminds us of the similar experience of the proph- 
ets. At another time, John experienced the same 
awe (Rey. i.), showing the infinite majesty of Christ’s 
appearance. Such also shall be the effect of the sign 
from heaven on thenations of the earth in the day 
of judgment (Matt. xxiv. 30). 

8. The object of this vision.—Before the disciples 
could with safety descend into the depths of tempta- 
tion connected with the cross of Christ, they were, so 
to speak, fastened to heaven by the cords of this vis- 
ion. “The Church was to have fellowship with 
spiritual realities, and with the world of spirits, be- 
fore those weak hearts could be converted into bold 
and triumphant witnesses to meet the world, death, 
and hell” (Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 909). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The anticipation of Christ’s final glory. —The 
miraculous transfiguration of the Lord a pledge of 
our miraculous transfiguration by the Lord.—And 
after siz days ; or, the first week of suffering on the 
part of the disciples, previous to the sufferings of the 
Lord Himself: 1. Its beginning: the confession of 
Peter, and the announcement of the Lord’s suffer- 
ings. 2. Its employment: familiarizing their minds 
with thoughts of the cross. 8. Its close: a glo- 
rious Sabbath on the holy mount.—The three inti- 
mate disciples of the Lord an image of His close fol- 
Jowers in the Church: 1. John, as representing the 
friends of Jesus who rest on His breast; 2. Peter, or 
the servants of Christ who prepare the extension of 
His kingdom; 8. James, or the courageous and per- 


* (In German: Hochkirche, a term often improperly 
used by German writers as a noun, and as identical with the 
established church of England, when high church, low 
church, and broad church are adjectives only to designate 
vhe different parties or Hicoleglest schools in the Anglican 
Church, or in the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States. It is surprising that the Edinb. translation 
literally renders High Church, which, to the best of my 
snowledge, is uever used as a noun in go. 1d English.—P. §.] 


severing witnesses of His cross: Or, contemplation 
preaching, and martyrdom.—We must be willing te 
follow the Lord to the summit of a high mountain, 
if we wish to see His own glorious light shed over 
the deep valley of His humiliation and sufferings.— 
The holy mountains.—Prayer the path to glory (see 
the Psalms which ascend from supplication to praise) 
—Praver the direction of the heart toward heaven.— 
How by prayer the heart of the pilgrim may o itstrip 
his footsteps to the heights of transfiguration —The 
transfiguration of Jesus on the mount at ouce the 
deepest mystery and the most glorious revelation.— 
The transfiguration of the Lord an earnest of the 
transfiguration of His sufferings.—The brightness of 
spiritual joy, as reflected by the flame of the sacri- 
fice of a heart which surrenders all unto God.—-The 
shining raiment of Christ the garb of believers.— 
The natural body destined to become a spiritual body, 
1 Cor. xv.—The Church of Christ at its first festive 
season appearing as a spiritual communion: 1. A 
communion of the saints of the Old and New Cove- 
nant; 2. of the Church below and the Church above; 
8. of the Lord and His disciples; 4. of the Father, 
and of all the blessed spirits who serve the Son.—The 
suffering Saviour in His relationship to Moses and 
Elijah.—The office of the law, and that of the gospel, 
2 Cor. iii. 7.—The three glorified figures, and the 
three non-glorified figures—between them the Father 
—a picture of the Church universal, militant and tri- 
umphant.—Moses a witness of immortality under the 
New Testament.—The history of Peter’s spiritual de- 
velopment a type of that of the Church.—The good 
intention, and the error of Peter: 1. He was anxious 
to display the agreement between the Old and New 
Covenants ; but by an outward amalgamation, not by 
their internal connection. 2. He was ready to re 
nounce the world; but by an outward institution 
(such as monasticism and anchoretism), not by an in- 
ward act. 38. He wished to perpetuate this season of 
spiritual fellowship ; but by giving it an outward and 
fixed form, not by converting it into a spring of hid- 
den life——That form of antichristian error which ap- 
peals to the authority of Peter has given rise to the 
erection of three tabernacles (Moses: the Greek 
Church ;° Elijah: the Roman Church; Christ: the 
Evangelical Church).—While Peter was speaking, a 
cloud intervened, which for a while separated the 
disciples from their Lord.—The bright overshadow- 
ing cloud, a figure of the gospel as the great revealed 
mystery, 1 Tim. iii. 16.—How the heavenly voice 
ever continues to resound through the Church : “ This 
is My beloved Son!” (See 2 Pet. i. 17.)—How the 
disciples received a fresh prophetic consecration when 
they ‘were overawed by the majesty of God.—The 
awe of the elect under the manifestations of the Lord. 
—How Christ restored His disciples from the awe 
produced by this revelation, in order that they might 
experience its blessedness !—When they raised their 
eyes, they saw no one but Jesus alone—true of reli- 
gious experience generally: 1. It applied to the dis- 
ciples in reference to Moses and Elijah ; 2. to the Re- 
formers and their knowledge; 8. to believers and the 
ground of their salvation.—During our whole earthly 
pilgrimage we must always again come down from 
the Mount of Refreshment.—In order to rise the 
higher, we must ever be ready tc iescend lower and 
lower.—We should jealously watch over our Chris- 
tian experiences, and not lightly divulge them.—Al} 
our spiritual comforts are granted to strengthen us 
for the conflicts which we have to encounter, until 
the last decisive conflict —The transformation on 
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the mount, a symbol of Christ’s eternal glory, John 
wii. 


Starke :—Nova Bibl. Tub. : How blessed to en- 
joy elose fellowship with Jesus! for then shall we be 
allowed to see His glory.—The Lord bestows a pecu- 
liar measure of heavenly comfort on those whom He 
calls to greater than ordinary trials.—Special revela- 
tions and communications are special gifts which all 
are not able to bear.—Christ’s glory on the mount a 
foretoken of His greater glory in heaven, Rev. i. 12. 
—How great will be the brightness of the saints in 
glory, when they shall be transformed into the image 
of the glorified body of Christ! 1 Cor. xv. 41.—Ma- 
jus: All the glory of this world is not worthy to be 
compared with the transcendent glory of eternity.— 

Vunstein : Satan and his kingdom is darkness; 
Christ and His glory (His kingdom) pure light.—He- 
dinger : The blessed communion of the saints in glory. 
—The communion of the Church militant and trium- 
phant.—Zeisiws : Thus the doctrine of immortality is 
established and sure.—The saints of former ages will 
return in greater glory.— Osiander : Those who have 
tasted (even in small measure) of the powers of the 
world to come, will forget all that is transitory, even 
though it have been glorious. Zeisius : If Peter so 
soon recognized Moses and Elias, whom he had never 
seen, what must be the mutual recognition of the 
elect, and what their communion in heaven !—See to 
it, that you be found in Christ, and God will also be 
well pleased in you, Eph. i. 6.— Canstein : Sinful men 
cannot approach unto God without a Mediator.— 
Cramer : Christ’s hand is strong to heal; whatever 
He touches becomes vigorous, strong, and sound.— 
Osiander : God reveals Himself unto us, not to de- 
stroy, but to save.—Such also will be Christ’s voice 
at the last day, “ Arise, and be not afraid!” John 
v. 25.—In Christ the law and the prophets are ful- 
filled : hence Moses and Elias must vanish, and Christ 
alone remain; for there is salvation in none other, 
Acts iv. 12.—Zeisius: Truths have their destined 
time of revelation from God, Dan. xii. 4, 8, 9.—High 
revelations should not exalt any one, 2 Cor. xii. 7.— 
Cramer : In the discharge of our ministerial duties 
we should do nothing without a special call, or for 
the purpose of advancing our own reputation and 
lory. 

5 cde : The lawgiver (Moses) and the preacher 
of repentance (Elijah) give way at last before the 
glory of the Son of God.—Jesus alone. 

Gerlach :*—When entering upon His sufferings, 
the Lord Jesus was confirmed in His dignity.—In this 


* Gerlach and Lisco adhere to the tradition that Tabor 
was the mount of transfiguration. But it would betray 
weakness and want of freedom to insist upon this point in a 
sermon siinply on account of the catholic tradition. 


D. The Church as wholly unknown and hidden. 


vision the disciples were to recognize—1. The unity 
and connection of the Old and New Covenants; 2 
that of the kingdom of grace and of glory; 8. of out 
perishable earthly, and of the glorified body. — 
With what calmness Christ enteved into a state by 
which His disciples, in their weakness and carnality, 
were overpowered.—The similarity of the glory of 
Christ and that of Moses, and their difference (2 Cor 
lii.; Exod. xxxiv. 29). 1. Moses only reflected a 
higher light; Christ was received into it. 2. The 
glory of Moses was dazzling and terrifying; that of 
Christ, though overpowering, was full of comfort. 3, 
The glory of Moses gradually vanished; while the 
transfiguration of Christ remained till the cloud con- 
cealed Him from view. 

Lisco :—This foretaste of blessedness must have 
lightened the cross, strengthened the disciples for tha 
coming conflict, and awakened within them a longing 
after full perfection. 

Heubner :—The transfiguration of the Lord in its 
practical import: 1. So far as the Lord Himself waa 
concerned, it served to strengthen Him on the path 
of sorrow and suffering on which He was about to 
enter. 2. So far as the disciples were concerned, it 
served as an evidence that Jesus was the Son of God; 
it implied a promise of support under severe trials, 
and a pledge of the resurrection of the body. 

Sermons on the transfiguration, by Hphraim Sy- 
rus, Theremin.—J. Miiller (in Fliedner’s Hin Herr, 
ein Glaube): the three stages in the Christian life: 
the transfiguration of Jesus, the emotion of the dis- 
ciples, the thronging of the people-— Uhle : How we 
should act when hearing reports of extraordinary op- 
erations of grace: 1. We are not at once to reject 
the account; 2. nor to attempt exciting or forcing a 
revival ; 3. but in the humble and faithful discharge 
of our work, to await a gracious manifestation from 
on high.— Rambach : Heaven on earth: 1. Where it 
may be found: (a) In secret fellowship with God ; 
(6) in a life of spiritual love and friendship ; (c) in 
the courts and at the altarof the Lord. 2. How it 
should be sought: (a) By preserving purity of heart 
(or by perseverance in the faith); (6) by constant in- 
crease of spirituality in our wishes and inclinations 
(or sanctification) ; (c) by ever keeping before our 
minds and hearts our eternal calling (or watching and 
prayer).—Carstdd! in Zurn’s Predigt-Buch, 1848 : 
How Christ is still transfigured in those who follow 
Him up to the mountain.—Hagenbach: Seasons of 
transfiguration in the life of Christians.— Gruner : The 
spirits of our friends in glory hovering around us so 
long as we continue worthy of them. [Compare a 
most eloquent sermon of Dr. Hr. W. Krummacher 
on the Transfiguration, at the close of his Hlijah the 
Tishbite.—P. 8.] 


Cu, XVII. 10-18. 


(Mark ix. 11-13.) 


10 


And his disciples asked him, saying, Why then say the scribes that Elias [Elijah | 


11 must first come? And Jesus [he]! answered and said unto them,’ lias [| Hlijah] truly 


12 shall first® come [cometh], and [shall] restore all things.“ 


But I say unto you, That 


Jlias fae is come already,’ and they knew him not, but have done unto him [with 


° > > fel 
him, év aita 


whatsoever they listed [would, #0¢Ajcav]: likewise shall also the Son of 
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13 man suffer of [by, ix] them. Then the disciples understood that he spake unto them 
of John the Baptist. 


1 Ver. 10.—I no 0Us is omitted in Codd. B., D., L., Z., etc. [also in Cod. Sinait., and in all the modern crit. edition 
See Tregelles and Alford.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 11.—A ut ots, unto them, is omitted in B., C., D., ete., and by Lachmann and Tischendorf. [The literal trans: 
lation, therefore, according to the oldest reading, would be: And He answering suid.—P. §.] 


3 Ver. 11.—IIpwtov, frst, is wanting in B., D.,and many other witnesses [also in Cod. Sinait.], and looks like a 
repetitious insertion from ver. 10 and Mark ix. 12. [So also Meyer and Alford.] 


4 Ver. 11—[HAlas uév EpXeTat kal amokaracTHoet TayTa; Lange: Elias kommt freilich und 
wird Alles wiederherstellen; Kwald: Elia eoar kommt und wird Alles wiederherstellen ; Conant: Elijah indeed 
comes and shall restore all things. The present teise in the first verb is simply an assertion of the certainty of the com- 


Ing of Elijah without reference to the past or future, and inyolves, therefore, no contradiction with Hon HAGEY 
in ver. 12. The verb ép x €a0at, however, like the English to come, and the German kommen, includes in the nature 
of the case the significance of the future tense, comp. John iv. 23: epxeTat pa kal vov éotiy 5 iv. 21; xiv. 3; xvi. 2, and 
the part. pres, 6 épxdéuevos, of the Messiah, Matt. iii. 11, and the apocalyptic formula: 6 &y Kal 6 jy Kal 6 


épxdmevos. There is, therefore, no necessity whatever to resort in such cases. after the old fashion, to a supposed 
Hebraism, an arbitrary enallage temporwm, which falls with the assumption that the Hebrew language uses promiscue 
the past for the future and vice versd, an error which has been amply refuted by Ewald, Krit. Grammat., p. 523 sqa. 
Comp. also Winer'’s Grammat., § 40, p. 237; and Alex, Buttmann’s Grammat. des N. T. (Berlin, 1859), p. 176.—P. 8.1 


5 Ver. 12.—[Better: already come, 45 HAVE.) 


| next clause indicates that the Lord enters into this 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. | dogma. Hence it is not incompatible with what fol- 
lows: “ Elijah is already come.” 
Ver. 10. Why then ?—Although the particle Ver. 12, But I say unto you.—A more distinet 
» dy seems at first sight to connect this query with | explanation of the disclosure which He had already 
the preceding prohibition of Christ (Meyer), it rather | made on an earlier occasion, Matt. xi. 14. Hence we 
refers to the fact that Elijah had departed, and was | conclude that the prophecy of Malachi concerning the 
not accompanying them (Grotius, Michaelis, Fritzsche, | advent of Elijah was fulfilled, in the proper sense, in 
Olshausen, and the author in his ‘“ Leben Jesu’’).* | the appearance of John the Baptist, who had accom- 
Euth. Zigaben., and others, erroneously interpret the | plished the preparatory amoxatdoraats, by his preach- 
clause: Why did Elijah not come before Thee (not | ing of repentance, by his testimony to Jesus and by 
till now) ?—Equally untenable is the view of Chry- | pointing his disciples to Him, as well as by his mar 
sostom, Theophylact, and Neander, who understand | tyrdom. 
“t as implying the inquiry, whether the appearance They knew him not.—In his peculiar charac. 
of Elijah which had just taken place was that to | ter as the forerunner of the Messiah (or in respect of 
which the scribes referred, or whether another was | the fulfiiment of the prophecy concerning Elijah), 
still to be expected. Still more erroneous is the glos- | The persons here alluded to were his contemporaries 
sary of Schleiermacher and others, that the disciples | generally, more especially the scribes (ver. 10). Comp, 
remarked that Elijah had not yet appeared. Light-| Matt. xi. 
foot observes (on the passage): It was expected that Done unto him, or better: with him.*—MToreiy 
Elijah should come and settle the controversies pend- | #v 71, not classical, taken from the Septuagint, Gen, 
ing between the various Jewish schools, bring back | xl..14; Dan xi. ‘7; [Luke xxxiii, 39]—Whatever 
the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod, and sanctify the | they would, é6ca 70é¢A7oav.—In wilful apostasy 
people by a lustration. from their living connection with the prophets, and 
Ver. 11. Elijah truly shall first come, or lit. | in opposition to the obedience due to him. A pre 
and according to the true reading: Elijah indeed | lude this to the similar and decisive rejection of the 
cometh.—Jesus confirmed this doctrine, which was | Messiah Himself. 
based on Mal. iii. 13; iv. 5. He adds: ca) amo- 
KatTaogtTnoet rav7a, “which is derived (says 
de Wette correctly) and somewhat enlarged from DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 
Mal. iv. 6, ‘he shall turn the heart of the fathers to 
the children, and the heart of the children to their fa- 1, On the fulfilment of the prophecy of Malachi 
thers’ (compare Luke i. 17); and iii. 1, ‘and he shall | see the preceding notes and Matt. xi. Otto von Ger 
prepare the way before Me’ (Luke iii. 4). Properly | lach remarks: “It refers to the ministry of one o1 
speaking, the azoxatdoracis mdvtwy (according to | more messengers of God, in the spirit and power of 
the Sept. Mal. iv. 6), comp. Acts iii, 21, is specially | Elijah. In this sense, Elijah had reappeared in John 
the work of the Messiah, and Elijah could only be | and in the same sense will another Elijah precede the 
said to prepare the way for it.” Of course the ex-| second coming of the Lord.” But we must maintain: 
pression must be understood as merely implying such | 1. That the prophecy of Malachi was distinctly ful- 
a preparation. Meyer: <A restitutio in integrum of | filled in John the Baptist. 2. That in the same sense 
the position and circumstances of the theocracy, | no other Elijah can come, as the Old Covenant, whicen 
which was to be effected by the Messiah, and prepar- | both represented, is abrogated by the gospel.—Still, 
ed and introduced by Elijah.—_In the confirmatory | in every age, the Lord has His forerunners of the 
reply of Christ, the present %pxera: is used in the | order of Elijah, and especially before His final ap 
sense of the future, while the future tense in the | pearance. 
% 2. On descending from the mountain, the fact ot 
* [Alford refers ovv to both, the withdrawal of Elijah | Christ’s future sufferings is immediately brought for 


from the eyes of the disciples, and the injunction of the in Jad] isci 
Lord vot to tell the vision. ® How should this be? If this ward mse . y would :the disciples have take 
as uot the coming of Elijah, was he yet to come? If it 


was, how was it so secret and so shert ?’ ’—P. §.] * [Lange: an ihm gelhan] 


CHAP. XVII. 14-21, 
poset SS 


the glorified spirits down with them into the conflict | 
with the unbelief of the world. The question seems | 
to have haunted their minds, Could not Elijah pre- 

vent the impending conflict and sufferings? To this 

mental objection, Christ replied, according to Mark, 

“How it is written of the Son of Man, that He must 

suffer many things, and be set at nought.” In other 

words, they were to read the prediction concerning 

Elijah in the light of those concerning the Son of 

Man. Then follows the declaration: Elijah is indeed 

come; but, so far from preventing the sufferings of 

the Messiah, he himself has fallen in the service and 

ministry of God. From this tke disciples might infer 

what His future would be. And now, more than ever 

before, were they: to feel that they were about to wit- 

ness the most solemn and awful conflict, and that a 

deep abyss of suffering, into which they were imme- 

diately to descend, intervened between the old and 

the new order of things. 

8, All mere traditionalism and ritualism are here 
denounced as arbitrary will-worship, and a demoni- 
acal service of the flesh and of self. The blessed 
spirits who represented genuine and divine tradition 
—the prophets, restorers and reformers of the king- 
dom of God—received the same treatment at the 
hands of these guardians of outward and legal tradi- 
tionalism, us civilized men do who land on inhospi- 
table shores, inhabited by savages and cannibals. In 
short, they failed to understand and see what their 
own symbols implied, nor did they acknowledge their 
living embodiments, because their will was perverted, 


and, while feigning the strictest adherence to the let- 
ter of the law, they in reality served the will of the 
flesh. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The fresh perplexities of the disciples on descend- 
ing from the Mount of Transfiguration—After the 
barrier which separates this life from the other has 
fallen, the deep abyss of the cross opens, intervening 
between the old and the new order of things.—How 
the scribes by their false literality perverted even the 
word of God into traditions, and transformed it into 
dangerous error.—The Scripture has been fulfilled in 
a much wider sense than that elicited by the dead 
learning of the letter only.—How traditionalism fails 
to recognize Elijah, even while studying his descrip- 
tion as given in the word.—Self-seeking under the 

rb of traditionalism.—The true Church of the Lord 
hidden and unknown amidst the old and formal com- 


munity of Israel—The great messengers of God, 
«nown only by report in the world: 1, They were 
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announced, but not properly expected. 2. They came, 
but were despised and ill-treated. 3. While actually 
in the world, their future coming was still expected 
with fanatical anticipations.—Even in this world,'a 
distance wide as the poles intervenes between the 
children of God and the servants of the devil.--Tra- 
ditionalism persecuting and murdering the lLving 
prophets, and at the same time adorning the gravea 
of the old prophets whom their fathers had mur'ler- 
ed (Matt. xxiii. 29).—The glorious day of God is hi-1 
in this mortal life from the children of darkness.—- 
Elijah had just been among them; yet they still con- 
tinued to expect and to teach that Elijah would come, 
All God’s dealings and works are spiritual, and pasa 
by unknown and unnoticed on account of the carna. 
services which men mistake for the reality—The 
spirit of true religion, and a dead ministry and ser- 
vices.—John the Baptist the Elijah of his age: 1, 
The affinity of their character ; 2. of their mission ; 
3. of their success (Elijah prepared the way for the 
Messianic prophecies—John, for Christ Himself).—~ 
The age of Elijah and that of John: 1. The external 
difference between them (in the one case, unbelief 
and apostasy from the law ; in the other, traditional- 
ism). 2. Their internal agreement (in the one case, 
worldliness, apostasy, and hatred of the prophets; 
in the other, obduracy against the voice and reproofs 
of the Spirit).—The sufferings of John a foretaste of 
the sufferings of Christ.—Preserve in your hearts the 
blessed mystery of the Mount of Transfiguration, 
and then boldly descend into the terrors of the val- 
ley. 

Starke :—Majus : We must not take in a literal 
sense what is intended to be spiritually understood 
in Holy Writ, as this would necessarily give rise to 
errors.— Quesnel: There never was an age which 
had not its Hlijah, zealous and jealous for the honor 
of God; but woe to him who stops his ears !—The 
world knows not the children and the servants of God, 
1 John iii. 1.— All witnesses to the truth must suffer 
sorrow, ignominy, and tribulation, Acts xiv. 22.—Je 
sus the best expositor of Scripture. 

Heubner :—All preachers of repentance are fore- 
runners of Christ.—Great men have commonly the 
same fate—From the fate of His forerunner, the 
Lord Jesus might anticipate what awaited Himself. 
—Arokabiorava, 2. €.. to restore the ancient, divine, 
and original order of things. But the main point is, 
to determine the right date, and what the genuine 
original really is—Thus we are to go back for our 
authority to the time of the Apostles, and not, like the 
Roman Catholics, to the state of things immediately 
before the Reformation. 


E. The Church as working Wonders by the Power of Spiritual Prayer and Fasting, On, XVII. 14-21. 


(Mark ix. 14-29; Luke ix. 87-43.) 


14 


And when they! were come to the multitude, there came to him a certain® man, 


15 kneeling down to him, and saying, Lord, have mercy on my son; for he is lmatie 
[ocdyvidterat], and sore vexed [sorely afflicted]:° for ofttimes he falleth into the fire, 


16 and oft into the water. 


And I brought him to the disciples, and they could not cure 


17 him. Then Jesus answered and said, O faithless and perverse generation, how long 
shall I be with you? how long shall I suffer you [bear with you, dvéfoua tpav|? 


18 Bring him hither to me. 


And Jesus rebuked the davil [him, ave], and he [the de 
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mon, 70 dayudyov| * departed out of him: 
19 Then came the disciples to Jesus apart, 
20 And Jesus said unto them, Because of 


and the child was cured from that very ® hour. 
and said, Why could not we ast him out! 
your unbelief [little faith]-* “er verily I say 


unto you, If ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed [mustard], ye shall say unto thia 
mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and it shall remove; and nothing shall he 
21 impossible unto [to] you. Howbeit [But, dé] this kind goeth not out but [except] by 


prayer and fasting. 


i Ver. 14.—Codd. B., Z. [and Cod. Sinait.] omit ad7@v, andsodoes Lachmann. Tischendorf reads eAQdéy after Cod 
D., Vulgate, al. [This must refer to a former edition, for in the editio septima of his large Greek Testament, 1859, Tischen 


dorfreads: €A@ovTwv avT@v. 


So does Alford.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 14.—[Certwin is an unnecessary interpolation, which dates from Tyndale and was retained in all the later Pro 


testant E. V. But Wiclif and the N. T. of Rheims omit it.—P. 8.] 
8 Ver. 15.—Kak@s mado xet. Lachmann reads €xee after B., L., Z, [also Cod. Sinait.J, vhich .s ubably an 


emendation, since 7d o x €« seemed to be superfluous after Kak@s. 


So Meyer. [Mark has instead of it Exov mveix 


fa &AaAoyv, and hence Lange translates here: hat ein béses Leiden, has a malignant evil.—P. 8.] 
4 Ver. 18.—(The transposition of devt/ and the pronown in some of the English versions, is an attempt to improve the 
style of the original, which is no part of the translator’s work, least of all in the Bible.—P. 8.] 


5 Ver. 18.—[From that hour, amd THs Bpas exetvns. 


Very is an unwarranted addition, which zresenta 
J 


the case more strongly than the sacred writer, in his natural simplicity and modesty, intended.—-P. S. 

6 Ver. 20.—[Lachmann reads with his authorities 6AtyoricTilay, little faith. This may be an emradation te 
soften the expression, as Meyer and Alford assume; but it has the authority of the Vatican, and of the Sinaitic WS If we 
retain &@7107/av, with Tischendorf and Alford, it should be rendered want (absence) of faith, instead of und tef. which 


is too strong.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


“Tn all the three synoptists, the cure of the luna- 
tic follows on the transfiguration—a circumstance 
which may be regarded as one of the evidences of 
the genuineness and authenticity of the narrative, 
and against the mythical hypothesis.” Meyer. 

Vir. 14, Kneeling down to Him.—He saluted 
Him, doing homage with bended knees: yovuyte. ay 
aquToav, 

Ver. 15. Lunatic.—Meyer seems to suppose that 
lunacy and epilepsy, and demoniacal possession ex- 
eluded each other. Our conviction, on the other 
hand, is, that a certain amount of nervous derange- 
ment uniformly accompanied all demoniacal posses- 
sions. Comp. our previous remarks [on ch. iv. 24, 
p. 96, and on ch, viii. 28, ete., pp. 164-166]. The 
suggestion of Olshausen, that they were partly caused 
by sensual indulgences, appears to us based on a 
confusion of two different states—surrender to the 
power of demons, and to that of sin. 

Ver. 17. Perverse Generation, yevea d1ec- 
7 pauuévn.—the expression is not merely intended 
as a general designation, but has a peculiar and dis- 
tinctive meaning. It implies perversion, in the sense 
of being seduced or led astray (SiactpépecOa). In 
their grief at the announcement of the Lord’s impend- 
ing sufferings, the disciples who had been left be- 
hind, had, at least partially, given way to the spirit 
of the world. A slight analogy may here be traced 
to the return of Moses from the mount, when he 
found the people assembled around the golden calf. 
According to the ancient expositors, these words of 
Jesus were addressed to the person who sought 
relief; according to Calvin, to the scribes; accord- 
ing to Paulus, Olshausen, and others, to all the peo- 
ple present; according to Bengel, de Wette, and 
Meyer, to the disciples. No doubt the Lord referred 
primarily to the disciples, though evidently as in con- 
nection with the persons by whom they were sur- 
rounded. The rebuke itself may be regarded as a 
gentle moral exorcism, addressed to them before the 
Lord proceeded to cure the demoniac. Meyer speaks 
of the “strong feeling” expressed by Jesus. This 
should, however, be viewed in its high \r bearing as 


an indignant emotion, by which the Saviour first of 
all expelled the spirit of dejection from the circle of 
His disciples. 

How long shall I bear with you ?—De Wette 
remarks: ‘Jesus here blames their want of self- 
dependence, their continual dependence upon Him, 
since He would so soon have to part from them (70 o- 
a1), and that they so often put His patience and 
forbearance to the test.” In that case, the first €ws 
67 e€ would mean : not long shall I be with you; and 
the second : too long, ete. But this view is evidently 
untenable. Besides, in the parallel passage in Luke, 
the expression €ws mére occurs only once. But, on 
the other hand, we must not understand it as imply- 
ing, I have been and borne too long with you. Ir 
our opinion, the consciousness of His approaching 
departure from the disciples seems to have led the 
Saviour to a twofold application of it to present cir- 
cumstances: How soon will you require, in depen- 
dence on My Spirit, to stand and act alone! and 
again: How soon shall your present state of weak- 
ness, which calls for infinite forbearance on My part, 
require to give place to spiritual decision ! ; 

Bring him hither.—Although this is addressed 
to the disciples, it must also have applied to the 
father of the lad. According to the narrative in the 
Gospel by Mark (which furnishes a number of de- 
tails), the crowd gave way at the appearance of 
Christ. The people ran to meet the Lord,—fore 
most among them, no doubt, the father of the child, 
and the disciples. The scribes probably followed 
more slowly, the lad being in their company. While 
they were bringing him to the Lord, he was seized 
with a fearful paroxysm whenever he came within 
sight of Jesus, See also the narratives in Mark and 
Luke, 

Ver. 18. And Jesus rebuked him.—In accord- 
ance with His ordinary method of healing demoniaes. 
See above. The details of the cure are furnished by 
Mark and Luke. 

Ver. 20. Because of your unbelief [better: 
want of faith, 3.4 7) &ric7 iav].—tThe reproof 
does not refer to unbelief in regard to the divine power 
of effecting this miracle. In point of fact, they had 
attempted to cure the child. But Christ here alludes 
| to their dejection on account of His impending suffer 


CHAP. XVIf. 14-21, 


ngs, which arose from unbelief of the heart. They | 


hud not yet sufficiently exercised prayer and fasting, 
which would lead them to. full renunciation of the 
world. 

As a grain of mustard.—See ch. xiii. 33.—To 
remove mountains.—Comp. Matt. xxi. 21, where 
the expression is even more strongly worded than 
here. In both cases, it is a figure implying the 
removal of the most formidable obstacles, 1 Cor. 
xiii. 2. For legends about the removal of mountains, 
see Calovius and Starke. Similar miracles were 
ascribed, amongst others, to Gregory Thaumaturgus 
and Hilarion.—Among the Jews, an eloquent teacher 
was described as one who removed mountains. Stier, 
ti, p. 242. 

Ver, 21. This kind, rodto rd yévos.—Va- 
rious explanations of this expression: 1. It has been 
applied to the demons generally, as constituting a 
“kind.” Thus Chrysostom, Fritzsche, and others. 2. 
This particular kind of demons. Grotius, de Wette, 
Meyer. 38. Sieffert refers it to the amoria of the 
disciples. 4. Theile applies it very strangely to the 
Apostles, in the sense, this kind of men proceed no 
further than prayer and fasting (!)—The second 
view (of Grotius, etc.) is so far supported by, the cir- 
cumstance, that the case of this demoniac was pecu- 
liarly aggravated. He was dumb and deaf; he 
threw himself into the fire and into the water, 
foamed and gnashed, and could only be healed dur- 
ing a fearful paroxysm. After the evil spirit had 
left him, he fell down as if dead; and the Lord was 
obliged to restore him by a second miracle, taking 
hold of him by the hand. Still it were a mistake to 
regard this demoniacal possession as different from 
others in kind, and not merely in degree, and hence 
as constituting a peculiar kind, for which specific 
prayer and fasting were required. The Lord rather 
conveyed to His disciples that they had not preserved 
or cultivated the state of mind and heart necessary 
for the occasion, that they were not sufficiently pre- 
pared and collected to cast out so malignant a demon. 
The dumbness and deafness indicated a melancholy 
and obstinacy, from which, in their dejection about 
the impending sufferings of Christ, the disciples 
themselves were not at that moment quite free. 
Besides, we must not forget on all such occasions 
that Judas was still among them. 

Prayer and fasting. —Some commentators 
erroneously apply this statement to the diseased per- 
son. Thus Chrysostom: the prayer and fasting of 
the sufferer. Paulus: proper diet and abstinence (!) 
Ammon: invigoration of the soul by devotional 
exercises, and depression of the body by suitable 
abstinence. De Wette, Meyer, and others correctly 
refer it to the conditions necessary for such a faith 
as to work miracles. Meyer regards vers. 20 and 21 
as a gradation. But even in ver. 20 the term moun- 
twin is intended to convey the idea of a very great 
difficulty, such as that before them. Hence ver. 21 
is intended to furnish directions in what particular 
manner they were to prepare for meeting this kind 
of demons. The demons of such deep melancholy 
could only be overcome by the sacrifice of most 
earnest prayer, and complete renunciation of the 
world. 

From the circumstance (recorded by Mark) that 
during the absence of Jesus the scribes had mingled 
with tlie disciples, Neander infers that the transfigur- 
ation must have taken place in Galilee. But there is 
no reason for assuming that scribes had not also 
resided in the territory of the Jewish prince Philip. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The great contrast: Christ’s transfiguratiox 
on the mount, and the scene of misery and unbeliei 
in the valley below, here brought together in imme 
diate contact. In the art of painting, Raphael has 
solved the difficult problem [in his famous Z’ransfig- 
uration, the last creation of his genius, representing 
Christ with Moses and Elijah in heavenly glory above, 
gazed at by the three favorite disciples at their feet, 
and the frightful scene of the lunatic below.—P. S.]. 

2. The disciples at the foot of the mountain were 
to be strengthened for the impending conflict ir a 
manner quite different from that by which the three 
more intimate disciples of Jesus were prepared for 
it. They were to be taught and trained to stand 
alone. Still, despite their number, they were thrown 
into peculiar difficulties. At that particular season 
they were asked to cure a peculiarly severe case of 
demoniacal possession; they were surrounded by 
hostile scribes, ready to draw the worst inferences 
from their inability to afford relief, and to dispute 
with them; while the crowd of spectators were in 
danger of giving way to frivolity and derision. Hence, 
also, the multitude were greatly agitated when Christ 
appeared. The heavenly leader had to repair a se- 
vere defeat of His adherents. He accomplished it 
instantaneously and victoriously ; thus at the same 
time both humbling their unbelief, and evoking and 
strengthening their faith. The three more intimate 
disciples of Jesus had been strengthened by the ex- 
perience of communion with the blessed spirits of 
heaven, The rest were now strengthened along with 
them by witnessing the power of their Lord, which 
proved victorious over the worst demons of hell. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How closely the Church of Christ borders on the 
precincts both of heaven and of hell !—Christ the King 
and Lord of all blessed spirits, and the conqueror of the 
lost.—In the Church of Christ it appears how both 
heaven and hell exert their influence upon earth.— 
The descent of the Lord and of His disciples into the 
valley: 1. Illustrated by the descent of travellers 
from bright mountain heights to dark gorges of val- 
leys; 2. a lively image of the conflicting experiences 
realized by those who now descended from the moun- 
tain; 3. a foretoken of the descent of Christ into 
the kingdom of the dead.—The cure of the lunatia 
child itself a great victory, and accompanied by twa 
other miracles. 1. This miracle was rendered more 
difficult—(a) by the character of the sufferer ; (6) by 
the failure of the attempt made by the disciples; (c) 
by the malicious questions of the scribes; (d) by the 
preseno of a perplexed multitude; (e) by the cir 
cumstame that the faith of the father of the child 
was shaken, although immediately restored. 2. The 
introductory miracle : the removal of the wrong state 
of feeling in the persons assembled, and of the inward 
dejection of the disciples. 3. The supplementary 
miracle: the rescuing of the child from the deadly 
stupor which proved all but fatal—aAlthough the 
Church of Christ may appear weak in many of its 
members, it always retains possession of miraculous 
power in its Lord.—How the disciples of Jesus ought 
to recover themselves from their unbelief, when they 
observe the loss of their power.—The error of the 
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disciple: on the mount, and the error of those in the 
valley. The former wished to surrender themselves 
to the vision of heavenly objects, or to a merely con- 
templative life ; the others ventured without sufficient 
faith upon the most trying conflict with the world 
and hell (attempting the cure, disputing with the 
scribes, and risking their reputation before the peo- 
ple).—‘“ If ye have faith as a grain of mustard,” 
ete-—In what order must our faith remove moun- 
tains? 1, First of all, the unbelief out of our own 
heart; 2. then unbelief in those who are disposed 
to believe; 3. after that, the unbelief of the world. 
The disciples miscarried in their .work, because 
they reversed the right order.—We are to remove, 
first of all, the mountain which stands nearest in our 
path.—Iz this instance, the Jewish authorities had 
placed themselves in the way of the disciples as a 
mountain which they could not remove.—Faith can 
only achieve what it has recognized and felt as the 
will and call of God. But this it will certainly ac- 
complish in the strength of the Lord.—Faith makes 
no experiments ; what it undertakes is already decid- 
ed and done in the counsel and power of God.— 
“ This kind goeth not out,” etc.—Prayer and fasting 
are the fundamental conditions of the victory of faith 
over the kingdom of darkness: 1. Prayer as faith, 
taking hold on the Lord and deriving strength from 
Him. 2. Fasting as faith in its practical renuncia- 
tion of the world.—We can only overcome the spirit 
of melancholy in the world by a cheerful renunciation 
of the world. 


Starke:—J. Hall: Felt need makes a man af 
once humble and eloquent.—Great is the misery of 
one bodily possessed; but infinitely greater that of 
one spiritually possessed.—Canstein: Satan makes 
use of natural ceuses (such as lunacy) for his designs. 
—tThere are, no doubt, even at the present day, many 
incurable diseases which are ascribed to natural 
causes (alone), and which yet may be (jointly) the 
effects of the invisible evil spirit.— Quesnel : God gf- 
ten allows His servants not to succeed in the cure of 
souls, partly as a judgment on these souls, and part- 
ly to humble and arouse His servants.—The indigna- 
tion of Christ.—Cramer : His reproofs and chastise 
ments, Ps. exli. 5.—Osiander: If Jesus bears with 
our great weaknesses, should we not bear with those 
of our brethren? 1 Pet. iii. 8—Cramer : Teachable 
scholars should be willing to acknowledge their dul- 
ness, and should often ask questions.—Zeisius : Un- 
belief stands in the way of the power and manifesta. 
tions of the Lord, while faith at all times works mix 
acles and removes mountains, if not materially, yet 
spiritually— Hedinger : Behold how we must grap- 
ple with the powers of darkness. 

Heubner :—The father of the lunatic, a consola- 
tory example for poor parents who have children 
similarly afflicted. — They should seek help from 
Christ Himself.—The patience of Christ toward His 
disciples.—Let ministers ask themselves why they 
have so little success in their work.— We cannot ex- 
pect to drive out the evil spirit, if our state of mind 
be in harmony with that which he produces, 


F. The Church in its human weakness, Cu. XVII. 22, 28. 


(Mark ix. 30-82; 


22 


Luke ix. 43-45.) 


And, while they [again] abode’ in Galilee, Jesus said unto them, The Son of man 


shall be betrayed [1s about to be given up, wéAAeu rapadidocGar] into the hands of men; 
23 And they shall kill him [will put him to death], and the third day he shall be raised 
[rise] again.* And they were exceeding sorry. 


1 Ver, 22,Lachmann reads: cvaTpedpouevwy [to turn about with, to gather together), with Cod. Vaticanus I, 


{and Cod. Sinaiticus], for avactTpepou évwy [to return, to move about, to sojourn}; Meyer regards it as a gloss to 
prevent avactpepomevwy from being understood of return into Galilee; hence in the interest of the tradition of Tabor aa 
the locality of the transfiguration. [So also Alford.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 28.—Lachmann, following Cod. B., etce., reads: dvaothoertat for éyepOhoeTat. [But even if wo 
read with Tischendorf and Alford: éyepOnaerat, it should be translated: he shall rése, as in ch. viii. 15, 26; ix. 6; 
xvi. 21; xvii. 7; xxv. 7,etc. In the N. T., and with later Greek writers, werba media in the reflective or intransitive 
sense, prefer the passive form of the aorist to the middle form. Comp. Alex. Buttmann: Grammatik des neu-testament- 


chen Sprachidioma, p. 45, 49, and 165; also Robinson: Lewic., sub é€yelpw, middle intransitive, to awake, to arise.- + 


P. 8] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 22, The expression avacrpegpopmévawy 
Indicates that they had returned into Galilee, But 
as the former circumstances had not changed, the 
object of this visit must have been to prepare for the 
Jast journey of Jesus to Jerusalem. 

The Lord was now ready, and His disciples were 
forewarned. Hence He returned to Galilee in order 
to commence the journey which was to bring Him to 
Golgotha. In all probability He did not pass over 
‘he sea, but went privately through Upper Galilee to 
Wis own country, as the expression mapemopevoyro in 


the Gospel of Mark seems to intimate, which has 
been understood by some as referring to bye-roads 
(Grotius). Itwas on this occasion that His brethren 
asked Him to attend the feast at Jerusalem—that He 
declined to go up with the company of pilgrims— 
that He privately went afterward, and unexpectedly 
made His appearance at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
Then followed the events connecjed with it, and His 
last visit to Capernaum, ver. 24. 

Jesus said unto them.—Not a mere repetition 
of what He had formerly intimated to the disciples; 
for the term tapad{d0a6a. conveyed an addi- 
tional element of information,—-viz., that He was ta 
be given up and surrendered,--an intimation whick 


CHAP. XVII. 24-27. 


was afterward more fully explained. Jesus passed 
privately through Galilee (Mark ix. 30). On this se- 
cret journey He prepared His disciples, in the wider 
sense of the term, for the issue before Him, An an- 
ulogous expression, only more comprehensive, occurs 
in Matt. xx. 19. 

Ver. 23, And they were exceeding sorry. 
—-For further details, see the accounts in Mark and 
Luke. This communication, in its effects on the dis- 
ciples, is not incompatible with the fact that Jesus 
had so clearly intimated His resurrection. Irrespec- 
tive of its bearing upon them in their individual ca- 
pacity, the announcement of Christ’s cfucifixion im- 
pled what would affect their views about the future 
of the world. The death of Jesus on the cross in- 
volved the destruction of their whole scheme—of 
their hopes of a Messianic temporal kingdom, and of 
their expectation of a state of immediate glory in this 
life. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The young and newly-formed band of mem- 
bers of Christ’s Church now began to anticipate the 
immeasurable consequences of His course of suffer- 
ing. Thus the transition from the Jewish to the 
Christian view of the relation between the first and 
second on was preparing. A change such as this 
would necessarily be accompanied by manifold doubts, 
struggles, and conflicts. 

2. It may be regarded as an evidence of the work 
of Christ in the hearts of His disciples, that they en- 
dured this conflict ; nor can we wonder that, notwith- 
standing all this preparation, they felt deeply per- 
plexed during the solemn and awful interval between 
the last supper and the resurrection. 

8. Thus it seems as if, like a timorous fugitive, 


B17 
the Lord had to pass by mountain tracks and bye 
roads through His native land, in order to prepara 
His friends for His impending sufferings. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The journey of Jesus through Galilee, now and 
formerly.—How everything wears a different aspect 
as the end draws nigh !—The secret journey of Je 
sus through His native land, a comfort to persecuted 
believers at all times.—How faithfully and calmly 
the Lord foretold His end to His disciples !—The 
Church of Jesus in its first human sorrow about the 
divine sufferings of Jesus: 1. The nature of this 
grief, in distinction from the peculiar sorrow about 
Christ’s death : it was exalted, though not yet sacred. 
2. Its form and expression. Contrast between the 
narrative in the gospel, and the festivals to commem. 
orate the event, introduced by the medieval Church. 
3. Its ground: acquiescence in Christ’s sufferings, 
implying the surrender of all worldly views, hopes, 
and expectations.—Difference between human and 
divine sorrow in connection with the cross.—Heaven- 
ly wisdom and strength of the Lord Jesus.—The 
Lion of the tribe of Judah did not hesitate to assume 
the appearance of a fugitive—Like a chased roe 
upon the mountains, and yet Himself, 1. the Lamb, 2. 
the Lion. 

Starke :—Canstein : When the time of our de 
parture draws nigh, we should prepare our friends 
for it.— Osiander : How salutary is the remembrance 
of the cross ! 

Gossner :—Christ could not find attentive hear 
ers, when preaching on the subject of His appreach- 
ing death. 

Heubner :—In mercy, God often grants us fore. 
tokens of heavy trials to come. 


UG. The Church as free, and yet voluntarily subject, and paying Tribute to the ancient Temple at the tine 0, 
its approaching end. Cx, XVII. 24-217, 


24 


And when they were come to Capernaum,' they that received [the receivers of the; 


tribute money [ra didpaxpo, 4. ¢., two drachmas, or half a shekel]® came to Peter, and said, 


25 


Doth not your Master pay tribute [7d dipaxya]? He saith, Yes. 


And when he was 


jhad] come into the house, Jesus prevented him [anticipated him],’ saying, What 
thinkest thou, Simon? of whom do the kings of the earth take custom [customs, réA7] 
or tribute? of their own children [of their sons, dd rOv vidv airdv],* or of strangers 
[the other folks, t@v dAXorpioy, 4. ¢., those not of their household] ?° Peter [he]|® saith 
unto him, Of strangers. Jesus saith unto him, Then are the children [the sons, ot vioé } 
free. Notwithstanding [But], lest we should offend them, go thou to the sea, and cast 
a hook, and take up the fish that first cometh up; and when thou hast opened his 
mouth, thou shalt find a piece of money [a stater, orarfpa, ¢. ¢., four drachmas, or one shekel} : 
that take, and give unto them for me and thee. 


26 
27 


1 Ver. 24.--Different readings, but of no bearing on the sense. 

2 Ver. 24.—[ Tribute-money and tribute is a generalizing explanatory rendering of T & dfdpaxmu a, lit.: the dowble 
trachma, or what is its equivalent in Hebrew, the halj-shekel. The definite article means: the obligatory, customary. 
Tyndale, the Geneya, and the Bishops’ Bible translate: poll-money,; Oranmer, and King James's Revisers : tribute. 

. money; the Rheims Version: the didrachmes; Campbell: the didrachma ; Arehbishop Newcombe, Norton, Conant, 
and the revised N. T. of the A. B. U.: the half-shekel. Luther: Zinsgroschen; de Wette, van Ess, Allioli: die Dop: 
paldrachme ; Ewald: Zinsgulden (with the note: jahrliche Tempelstewer); Lange : Doppeldrachma, and in parenthe. 
dis. Zempelsteuer, In the English Bible the term dowble drachma, or halj-shekel, might be retained with a margir.a 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 
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note: the annual tribute to the temple, or the temple-taw. As our Authorized Version now stands, the reiation betwee 


the value of the annual temple-offering (2 drachmas or half as 


(4 drachmas or a shekel), is lost to the English reader.—P. 8.] 


3 Ver, 25.—[Ipoép0acev avtoyv, from tpopbdva, to 


hekel) and the piece of money miraculously supplied, ver & 


prevent, to forestall, which occurs only here in the N 


T.; but the verb simplex @9davecy occurs seven times. The English Version (since Cranmer), here as also in 1 Thess. 


iv. 15 (we snall not prevent, uh bbacwuer, 
vent in the old English sense = prevenire, 


to come or go before, to ( 0 a ‘ 
vent us, O Lord, in all our doings, with Thy most gracious favor”); but now it has just the opposite meaning 


them who are asleep), and several times in the O. T., uses the word prs 


precede (so also in the Common Prayer Book : “ Pre 
to hinder, t 


obstruct, On the contrary the old English verb to Jet, which is used in the E. V. of 2 Thess. ii. 7 for kaTéXeELy 
to hold back, to detain, to hinder, ‘to prevent, and in Rom, i. 13 for kwA bev (was let, z. e., prevented, hitherto), is now 


only used in the sense to permit, to leave (lassen); or also to lease. J 
mon reader of the Bible is apt to be misled and should be guarded by marginal notes. a 
him; Norton: before he had spoken of it, Jesus said to him; Tyndale, the Genevan Bible, 


before he spake, Jesus said to 


In such cases, which, however, are very rare, the com 
Campbell renders our passage . 


Wakefield, Conant better: Jesus spake jirst, saying. But our anticipated him is more literal and corresponds with the 
8.] 


usual German Version : kam ihm zuvor, ete.—P. 


4 Ver. 25.—[Sons is more expressive here, especially in view of the bearing of the analogy on the Sonship of Christ 


(see my footnote on ver. 26), than children, or Kinder as Luther has it. 


Ewald and Lange, also, translate: Sohne. The 


possessive own of the E. V. is hardly necessary (although Lange. too, inserts in smaller type eigenen), and might convey 


the false idea that the contrast was between the children of the kings and the children of others, 


while the contrast is be- 


tween the princes aud subjects, or the rulers and the ruled.—P. 8.] 

5 Ver. 25.—[Strangers, like the alien of the Vulgate and the Hremde of Luther’s and Ewald’s versions, is almost toe 
strong a term for @AA6T piol, which in this connection means simply those who are not viol T@v Buothewy, who do not 
belong to the royal household. Hammond (one of the best of the older English commentators) renders: other folks; de 
Wette and Lange: andere Leute. I would prefer subjects if it were not too free.—P. 8.] 

6 Ver. 26—N érpos is omitted in B., D.,etc. [Also in Cod. Sinaiticus and in all the modern critical editions.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Circumstances connected with this event.—Jesus 
had returned from the Feast of Tabernacles at Jeru- 
salem. He had explained the symbolical import of 
the temple service, and shown how it was fulfilled 
in His own life. The drawing of water (John vii. 
37); the lighting up of the temple (ch. viii.); the 
temple as His Father’s residence, where He appeared 
as the King’s Son; the fountain of Siloah (ch. ix.) ; 
the theocracy itself (ch. x.)—all pointed to Him. 
Immediately afterward, the Jews had brought, before 
the ecclesiastical tribunal, the man born blind, whom 
Jesus had restored, and finally excommunicated him 
(ix. 84); which implied that Jesus Himself had been 
excommunicated previous to this event, probably ever 
since the cure of the lame man at the pool of Bethes- 
da (ch. v.). The Lord now waited in retirement at 
Capernaum for the next festive season. So far as 
we know, He performed no further miracles in Gali- 
lee. The cure of the man afflicted with dropsy, which 
occurred at the end of this period, took place under 
very peculiar circumstances (Luke xiv. 1-24), From 
the retirement of the Lord, His enemies might almost 
have inferred that He now intended to settle down 
in Galilee, to give up His work, and to submit in si- 
lence to the institutions of the land. 

Ver. 24. The receivers or collectors of the 
didrachmas, or the double drachma.—The de- 
mand of the temple-tax from Jesus, although prima- 
rily addressed to Peter, forms a contrast to the rela- 
tion in which Jesus had placed Himself toward the 
temple when in Jerusalem, The Lord, who was the 
living and real Temple, was to pay tribute to the 
types and shadows of this reality, or to the legal 
symbols of the temple. According to Exod. xxx. 13; 
2 Chron. xxiv. 6, Joseph. Antig. 18, 9 (see Wetstein, 
Michaelis, and Ewald, Alterthiimer, 820), every male 
from twenty years old was obliged to pay half a 
shekel yearly for the temple service. This half shek- | 
el was equal to two Attic drachmas (one shekel = 
four Attic arachmas, Joseph. Antig. iii, 8, 2). Ac- 
cording to the LXX. (Gen. xxiii. 15 ; Josh. vii. 21), 
the Alexandrian drachma was equal to half ashekel. 
The whole shekel amounted to about 2s. 6d. sterling, 
or about 60 cents in American money.* After the 


* (Dr. Lange estimates the value of the shekel at 21 gute 
@roschen or more (afterward, Vote on ver. 27, at 23 to 24 


destruction of Jerusalem, this tax went to the Roman 
capitol. It was due in the month Adar (March) 
Hence it may be inferred that Jesus was in arreara, 
The supposition of Wieseler (Chronol. Synopse, p. 
264), that the demand for the temple tribute was only 
made about the time when it was actually due, and 
that it must hence have been a Roman tax, is erro- 
neous. Local payments might be delayed by absence, 
(The same remark may also apply in reference te 
the objection, that the presentation of the infant Je 
sus must necessarily have taken place before the 
flight into Egypt.) The use of the solemn term 74 - 
dtdpaxua indicates that it was a religious, not a secu- 
lar tax; the plural number implying, as Meyer ob- 
serves, that it was annually and regularly levied, not 
that on this occasion it was asked both for the Lord 
and His disciples. Besides, the supposition of a Ro- 
man impost would be entirely incompatible with the 
reasoning of the Saviour. Of course, ideas derived 
from the theocracy could not have been applied to 
the Roman government. This act of the officials of 
the temple may be regarded as an indication of the 
feeling of the priests. The servants began to act 
rudely toward Jesus, who had become an offence to 
their superiors. Still, there is a certain amount of 
good-natured simplicity about their conduct, and it 
almost seems as if they fancied that Jesus was about 
quietly to settle down in Capernaum. 

Doth not your Master pay the double 
drachma,?—Manifestly presupposing the expecta- 
tion that He would pay——not, as some have suppos- 
ed, a doubt, that, since priests and Levites were free, 
He might wish to claim a similar exemption. 

Ver. 25. Jesus anticipated him.—This antici- 


Groschen or about a Prussian dollar). But its value is dif. 
ferently estimated from 2s, 8d. to over 8s. sterling, or from 
50 to (0 cents. Before the Babylonian exile the shekel was 
only a certain weight of silver, since the time of the Macca- 
bees (1 Macc. xy. 6) a coined money; but as these coins 
grew scarce, it became customary to estimate the temple 
dues (a half shekel) as two drachmas. It must not be con- 
founded with the gold coin, more acéurately called shekel, 
which was equal not to four, but to twenty Attic drachmas, 


See the Dictionaries, swb bow oe: tkAos » Shekel, also sub 


dldpaxma and apyvpioy, especially Winur, sud 
Sekel (Bibl. Realworterbuch, vol. ii., 448 sqq.); W. Suir 
sub Money (Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ii., 404 sqq.); an 
Dr. M. A. Levy: Geschichte der jiidischen Miimzen, Brese* 
lau, 1862 (which is mentioned as an important work in 
Smith’s Dict., sub Shekel, vol. iis., p. 1246; but which 1 have 
not seen myself).—P. 8.] 


CHAP. XVII. 24-27. 


pation implies a miraculous knowledge of Peter’s 
assent. TéA7, vectigalia, duties on merchandize, 
customs; kijvao0s, capitation or land-tax. [Peter’s 
affirmative answer to the tax-gatherers was rather 
hasty, and lost sight for a while of the royal dignity 
and prerogative of his Master, who was a Son in His 
own house, the temple, and not a servant in anoth- 
er’s, and who could claim the offerings in the name 
of His Father.—P. S.] 

Or of strangers.—Not of the princes, but of 
their subjects. 

Ver. 26. Then are the Sons free.—A conclu- 
gion @ minori ad majus. The earthly royal preroga- 
tive serves as a figure of theocratic right. God is 
King of the temple-city ; hence His Son is free from 
any ecclesiastical tribute.*—De Wette regards the 
passage as involving some difficulties, since Jesus had 
disowned every outward and earthly claim in His 
character as Messiah, and had become subject to the 
law.t Accordingly, this critic suggests that Jesus 
had only intended to reprove the rashness of Peter’s 
promise, and to suggest the thought to him (as he 
was still entangled with Jewish legalism), that, in 
point of law, the demand made upon Him was not 
valid. On the other hand, Olshausen maintains that 
Jesus asserted His exaltation over the temple-ritual 
(as in ch. xii. 8: The Son of Man is Lord of the 
Sabbath—One greater than the temple). Meyer re- 
minds us, that although as Messiah Jesus was above 
the law, yet in His infinite condescension He submit- 
ted to its demands. This explanation is so far more 
satisfactory. But commentators seem to forget that 
the breach between the ancient theocracy and the 
éxxAngia had already begun in Judeea and Galilee, 
and that Jesus had entered on His path of sufferings. 
It was inconsistent to reject, and virtually (though 
perhaps not formally) to excommunicate Jesus, and 
yet at the same time to demand from Him the temple 
tribute. And in this sense the Apostles themselves 
were included among the viol (in'the plural). They 
were to share in the suffering and in the excommuni- 
cation of their Master. Paulus and Olshausen apply 
the expression to Peter in connection with Jesus; 
Meyer regards it asa locus commumnis referring to Jesus 


* (In Latin the intimate relation betwecn sonship and 
freedom might be thus rendered: Libert sunt libert. The 
plural vioi is necessitated by the figure of the “kings of 
the earth,” and does not interfere with Christ’s unique position 
as the only begotten of the Father, but rather establishes it 
by way of analogy, since there is but one King in heaven, 
Grotivs: “Plurali numero utitur, non quod ad atios 
eam extendat libertatem, sed quod comparatio id exige- 
bat, swumta non ab unius sed ab omnium regum more ac 
consuetudine.” Trenon: “It is just as natural, when we 
come to the heavenly order of things which is there shadow- 
ed forth, to restrain it to the singular, to the one Son; since 
to the King of heaven, whois set against the kings of the 
earth, there is but one, the only begotten of the Father” 
Observe also in ver. 27 He says not: for us, putting Him- 
self on a par with Peter, but: for Me and thee; comp. John 
xx. 17: “unto My Father, and your Father,” and His uni- 
form address to God: “ My (not: Ow) Father,” all of which 
implies His unique relation to the Father.—P. 8.] 

+ [This objection of de Wette rests on a false assumption 
and is inconsistent with his ow: admission, in his note on 
ver. 24, that the temple-tax was a theocratic or religious, not 

civil, tax, a tribute to God, not to Cesar. Many commen- 
tators—Origen, Augustine, Jerome, Muldonatus, Corn. a La- 
pide, Wolf, even Wieseler (Chronol. Synopse, p. 265), and 
others—have overlooked and denied this fact and missed 
the whole meaning of the miracle by the false assumption 
that this money was a civil tribute to the Roman emperor, 
tike the penny mentioned on a later occasion, Matt. xxii. 19. 
The word tribute in the EK. V. rather favors this error. The 
emperor Vespasian converted the temple-tax into an im- 
perial tribute, but this was after the destruction of Jerusalem 
end the temple, as Josephus expressly states, De Bello Jud. 
vii 6.6—P. 5 | 


ols 


alone, since, in the argument as used in the text, it 
could only designate the Lord Himself. But, accord. 
ing to the Apostle Paul, believers have fellowshir 
with Christ in virtue of their vioéecta, and in Him 
are free from the law. “The Roman Catholic Church 
employs this passage to prove the freedom of the 
clergy from taxation, at least in reference to ecclesi 
astical charges” (Meyer). In our opinion, it would 
be more appropriate to deduce from it the freedom 
of the living Church from the burdens of the law. 
[The inference of the Roman Catholics would prova 
too much, viz., the freedom of all the children of 
God from taxation—P. 8.] 

Ver. 27. But lest we should offend them.— 
Meyer refers the latter expression to the tax-gather- 
ers: Lest we should lead them to suppose that we 
despise the temple. As, in dealing with the Phari 
sees (ch. xv.), Christ did not avoid giving them of- 
fence, we are led to infer that in the present instance 
it would have been an offence to “these little ones.” 
Besides the tax-gatherers, many other persons in Ca: 
pernaum, who could not clearly apprehend the spir- 
itual bearing of Christ’s conduct, might readily have 
taken offence, under the impression tbat He placed 
Himself in opposition to the temple. 

A piece of money, lit.: a stater.—A coin = 
4 drachmas, or about a Prussian dollar [or rather less, 
about 60 cents]. 

Various views are entertained in reference to this 
miracle. 1. De Wette contents himself with calling 
attention to the difficulties connected with the ortho- 
dox view of the narrative (the miracle was unneces- 
sary ; it was unworthy of Jesus, since He had on no 
other occasion performed a miracle for His own 
behoof ; it was impossible, since a fish could not have 
carried a stater in its mouth, and yet bite at the 
hook, as Strauss misstated the case), 2. Paulus and 
Ammon have attempted to represent it as a natura 
event. Thus Paulus paraphrases the language of 
Jesus: When thou openest the mouth of this fish te 
detach the hook, it will be found worth a stater. [A 
wonderful price for a fish caught with a hook!] Or, 
If there on the spot (avrov) you open the mouth to 
offer the fish, etc. 8. Strauss characterizes it as a 
myth, derived from legends connected with the lake 
of Galilee.* Similarly, Hase represents it as figura- 
tive language, referring to the success accompanying 
the exercise of their calling, which tradition had after- 
ward transformed into a miraculous event. 5. Ewald 
makes the curious comment, that we do not read of 
Peter having actually caught such a fish, but that the 
saying was one which might be readily employed, as 
pieces of money had sometimes been found in fishes, 
6. It has been regarded as a miracle, in the proper 
sense of the term. (a) As a miracle of power, di- 
rectly performed. The fish was made to fetch the 
coin from the deep, and then to come up to the hook. 
So Bengel.+ Or, (6) Asa miracle of knowledge on 


* [Strauss profanely calls it “den mdhrchenhaften Aus- 
léufer der See-Anekdoten,” and in his new Life of Jesus, 
1864, p. 84, he endeavors to ridicule Dr. Ebrard for suppos- 
ing, very unnecessarily, that the fish spit the piece of money 
from the stomach into the throat the moment Peter opened 
its mouth. In this case there is no assignable occasion, or 
Old Testament precedent, or possible significancy of a myth- 
ical fiction.—P. 8. 

t [So also Trenon (Votes on the Miracles, p. 885): “The 
miracle does not lie in the mere foreknowledge on the 
Lord’s part as to how it should be with the flsh which cama 
up; but He Himself, by the mysterious potency of His will 
which ran through all nature, drew the particular fish te 
that spdét at that moment, and ordained that it should swal- 
low the hook, We may compare Jonah i 17: ‘The Lerd 
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the part of Jesus. So Grotius and Meyer. Adopt- 
ing the latter explanation, we would call attention to 
the fact, that in performing this miracle the Lord was 
equally careful to maintain His rights as King of 
Zion, and to avoid giving offence. Hence the tribute, 
for which Peter himself was naturally liable, was to 
he procured through the personal exertions of that 
Apostle. But, as in this case he acted as the repre- 
sentative of the Lord, the money was miraculously 
provided. All the requirements of the case seem to 
us sufficiently met by the fact, that Jesus predicted 
that the first draught of Peter would yield the sum 
needed. Hence the words, “ When thou hast opened 
his mouth,” might almost be regarded as a metaphor 
for “ when thou takest off the hook ”—m which case 
it would imply simply a prediction that Peter would 
catch a very large and valuable fish. But the state- 
ment, that he would jind a piece of money, conveys 
to our minds that the Apostle was to discover the 
stater in the inside of the fish. The main point of 
the narrative, however, lies in this, that the stater 
was to be miraculously provided. By his rashness, 
Peter had apparently placed the Lord in the diffi- 
culty of either giving offence, or else of virtually de- 
claring Himself subject to tribute. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Lord looked and descried the stater 
in the lake; and the miraculous provision thus pro- 
cured might serve both for Himself and for Peter. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. We have here a remarkable instance of the 
vast difference between giving offence to the “ little 
ones’? and to the Pharisees. Similarly, we learn 
from the narrative that Christian wisdom must be 
able to discover a way out of every seeming conflict 
of duties, since such conflicts can only be apparent, 
not real. 

2. It were a great mistake to suppose, that be- 
cause Matthew does not record that Peter actually 
caught the fish, found and paid the stater, all this did 
not really take place. But, on the other hand, we 
infer from this omission, that the great object of the 
Evangelist was to record the spiritual import, rather 
than the outward circumstances, of this event. It 
was intended to set before the Apostles the principle 
which should regulate the future relations between 
the free Church of the gospel and the ancient legal 
community at the time of the cessation of its services 
and ritual. The point here lies in the contrast be- 
tween the sons of the King, or of the true theocracy, 
and mere subjects, who in the text are very signifi- 
antly called aAAdrpio1, strangers. Christ and His 
deople are the children of the kingdom ; the Jewish 
egalists its subjects, or rather its bondsmen. (Comp. 
John viii. 35: The servant abideth not for ever in the 
house, or in the temple; but the Son abideth there 
for ever.) 

3. “The children of the kingdom, who them- 
selves are the living temple, could not be made out- 
wardly or legally subject to the typical services of 
the temple. As the free children of God, the were 
superior to all such bondage. But perhaps some 


had prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah.’ Thus we 
see the sphere of animal life unconsciously obedient to His 
will; that also is tot owt of God, but moves im Him, as does 
every other creature, 1 Kings xiii. 24; xx. 86; Amos ix. 3.” 
Yet Trench does not assume that the stuter was miraculous- 
ly ereated for the occasion, but brcnght in contact with the 
Suh by a miraculovs coincidence.— P. 8.] 
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historical claim might yet be urged upon them, 03 
else they were not to shock the prejudices of some 
of these ‘little ones’ (comp. Matt. xviii.). Hence, in 
all snch cases, it was their duty to avoid giving of 
fence, and to perform what was expected from ther, 
But in so doing, they would display such jo} ousness, 
freedom, and princely grandeur, as to vindicate their 
liberty even in the act of submitting to what might 
seem its temporary surrender” (Leben Jesu, iii. p. 
170). It is scarcely necessary to add, that by pro- 
fessing adherence to a particular ecclesiastical sy» 
tem, we, as Christians, incur the obligation of con 
tributing to its support. Every such profession is a 
voluntary obligation, which, among other things, im- 
plies the duty of outwardly contributing for its main- 
tenance. 

4, There is something peculiarly characteristic 
of Peter in this history. With his usual rashness, ~ 
he would make the Lord Jesus legally subject to trib- 
ute. This obligation he has now himself to discharge, 
end that by means of a fish (the symbol of a Chris. 
tian) which is found to have unnaturally swallowed a 
stater. 

5. In this instance, also, Christ did not perform 
a miracle “ for His own behoof,” but as a sign for 
others. 

['Trencxu (Votes on the Miracles, p. 379): “ Here, 
as so often in the life of our Lord, the depth of His 
poverty and humiliation is lighted up by a gleam of 
His glory ; while, by the manner of His payment, 
He reasserted the true dignity of His person, which 
else by the payment itself was in danger of being ob- 
scured and compromised in the eyes of some. The 
miracle, then, was to supply a real need, . . . differ 
ing in its essence from the apocryphal miracles, whick 
are so often mere sports and freaks of power, having 
no ethical motive or meaning whatever.”—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The great danger of the servants of Christ to at 
tempt bringing Him, in His Church, in subjection to 
tradition—The outward, secular subjection of the 
children of God under outward temple ordinances, a 
contradiction. 1. In general: they who possess the 
reality, are expected to be in subjection to shadows. 
2. In a special sense: it is required of the stones of 
the living temple to maintain the symbolical temple 
buildings, of the living sacrifices to promote the typ- 
ical sacrifices, of the children of the Spirit to main- 
tain the emblems of spiritual things.—Conutradiction 
of hierarchism: it excommunicates and yet levies tax 
upon the children of the Spirit.—Cupidity of the me- 
dizeval Church in seeking the fortunes and posses- 
sions of those who were stigmatized as heretics.— 
Important consequences implied in the rash assent 
given by Peter.—How Christ avoided giving offence 
to devout prejudices, Rom. xiv. 13.—The humility 
and the glory of Christ in paying the temple-tribute, 
—How Christians, in bearing witness to their faith, 
may preserve their liberty while voluntarily surren- 
dering it for the sake of charity.—The three draughts 
of Peter.—How Christians (fishes) who have the world 
(a piece of money) in their hearts, may be caught 
and made subservient to outward ordinances. — A 
Christian will always find a miraculous way of escape 
through the intricate mazes of apparently conflicting 
duties.—The Lord prepares a way even in our great- 
est difficulties, viz., those of corse ence.—If we hava 
anticipated the Lord, we must ‘ ak mit t* severe testa 


CHAP. XVIII. 1-14 


o* our obedience.—How the Lord can most glorious- 
‘y repair the damage done by His people by their 
rash anticipations of His decisions. 

Starke :-—Quesnel: Jesus humbles Himself, and 
submits to all human ordinances. (The text, how- 
ever, does not refer either to the payment of civil 
taxes or to any secular arrangements. )—Let us avoid 
giving offence to any one.—Let us avoid the appear- 
ince of evil Canstein: It does not matter though 
the children of God may not possess what they re- 
quire ; God will care for them (though the text does 
not imply that the whole company of disciples at 
Cavernaum did nut possess the small sum of about | 
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three shillings demanded of them).—Zeisius * Christ, 
Lord over all His creatures, even in His estate of hu- 
miliation. 

Gerlach :—While Jesus never forgot, from false 
humility, what was due to Him, He only manifested 
His dignity before those who were capable of under 
standing Him, and at the same time was willing to 
become the servant of all. 

Heubner :—Ministers must be ready to prove 
that they really despise earthly things.—Humiliation 
and exaltation combined in this event—We may 
submit to civil oppression even while preserving in 
our minds and hearts our dignity and rights. 


SECTION. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


Cuapter XVIII. 1-85. 


Contents :—This section furnishes a sketch of the Church in its priestly, or in its strictly ecclesiastics}, relations. The 


basis of these is the hierarchy of the service of love (ch. xviii. 1-14). Rising on this foundation, the Church is te dis- 
play, on the one hand, spiritual earnestness by its discipline (vers. 15-20), and, on the other, spiritual gentleness by its 
absolution (vers. 21-85), This delineation of the priestly character of the Church is continued in the next section, 
which treats of marriage in the Church, of children in the Church, and of property in the Church, 


Historical Succession.—The scene is still in Galilee, and in all likelihood at Capernaum. Once more had 
the hopes of the disciples been raised, probably in connection with the late miracles of Jesus in Judea 
and Galilee, and from a misunderstanding of His calmness and of the declaration which He had made 
when providing the tribute-emoney. Friends now gather around the Lord, preparatory to going up te 
Jerusalem. The disciples discuss the question of the primacy in the kingdom of heaven. This dispute 
“to ver. 5) was no doubt occasioned, if not by the confession, yet by the general position, of Peter. 
According to Mark ix. 88, John now gave occasion to the saying of Christ about offences (vers. 6 sqq.). 
Lastly, the question of Peter again evoked the teaching of Christ concerning absolution, and the parable 
connected with it. On comparing the corresponding passages in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, we conclude 
that the sayings and events recorded in chap. xviii. belong to the period of Christ’s stay at Capernaum. 
Of course, in holding this view, we imply at the same time that the Lord uttered on two different occa: 
sions the parable concerning the hundred sheep. These transactions were followed by the comuence- 


ment of the journey to Jerusalem. 


A. The Hierarchy of the service of Love, On, XVIII. 1-14. 


_ (The Gospel for St. Michael, ch. xviii, 1-11.—Parallels; Mark ix. 83-50; Luke xv. 4-7; xvii} 2.) 


At the same time [At that time, év éxe/vy rH &pg|' came the disciples unto Jesus, 
saying, Who [then, dpa] is the greatest? in the kingdom of heaven? And Jesvs called 
a little child unto him, and set him in the midst of them, And said, Verily I say unte 
you, Except ye be converted [Unless ye turn],* and become as little children, ye suall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore shall humble himse/f* as 
this little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven. And whoso shall re- 
ceive one such child in my name receiveth me. But whoso shall offend [give offence to, 
oxavdadicy| one of these little ones which [that] believe in me, it were better for him 
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[it profiteth him, yea for this] * that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and thar 
ae were drowned [plunged] in the depth*® of the sea. Woe unto tne world because 
of offences [dad trav cxavdddwv|! for it must needs be that offences come ;" but woe tv 

8 that [the]® man by whom the offence cometh! Wherefore if [But if, «i 8€] thy hand 
or thy foot offend thee, cut them [it]® off, and cast them from thee: it is better for thee 

tc enter into life halt or maimed, rather than having two hands or two feet to be cast 

9 into everlasting fire. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast 2 from thee: 
it is better for thee to enter into life with one eye, rather than having two eyes to be 

10 cast into hell fire. Take heed that ye despise no* one of these little ones; for I say 
unto you, That in heaven their angels [their angels in heaven] ” do always behold the 

11 face of my Father which HW is in heaven. Tor the Son of man is come to save that 
12 which was lost." How [What] think ye? if a man have a hundred sheep, and one 
of them be gone,astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the 
mountains, and seeketh [doth he not leave the ninety-nine upon the mountains, and gc 

13 and seek] that which is gone astray? And if so be [if it be, éav yevyrat] that he find 
it, verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth more of that sheep [more over it, éw’ atta paddor], 

14 than of [over] the nmety and nine which [that] went not astray. Even so it is not the 
will of your Father which [who] is in heaven, that one of these little ones should perish 


[that ... perish, Wa... dadAnrar]. 


t Vex. 1.—Lachmann reads 7) m é p@ (day) for & pa (hour), according to certain authorities of Origen. Less attest 
ed. [Origen leaves the matter undecided, saying simply: Kata wéy Twa TaY ayTLypddwy év éxelyn TH Spa 
mpooHaOoy of uabytal rw "Inood, kata 5 dAAa ey exelyn TH NuEpG. Cod Sinait. with the great majority 
of witnesses read &pa, which has been retained by Tischendorf and Alford.—P. S.] 

2 Ver. 1.~ {Literally: greater (than others. or the rest), major; Lange: der Gréssere, It is a superlative in effect, 
though not in form. The English idiom requires here the superlative, as utkpdorepos in Matt. xi. 11 is correctly rendered 
in the Authorized Version : he that is least, etc. Comp. my notes on pp. 205 and 206.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver.8.—[Eav un oTpadpiTe, equivalent as to sense to MeTavoHTE. The older English trsls., Tyndale, 
Coverdale, Cranmer, Rogers, the Genevan N. T. of 1557, the Bishops’ Bible, also Conant, the N. T. of the A. B. U. (1864) 
unanimously render: except ye turn; Luther: es set denn, dass thr umkehret (Luther, however, inserts ewch, which is 
omitted in some modern editions); Lange: wenn ihr nicht wngekehrt seid. The Authorized Version: except ye be con- 
verted, is derived from the ed. of the Geneva. Bible of 1560. Similarly the Rheims’ New Test. of 1582: wnless ye be con- 
verted. Campbell and Norton translate: unless ye be changed. STpepeo Oat, to turn oneself, is here evidently used as 
a term for conversion under the figure of turning back from a path previously pursued, or a return to our proper and 
normal relation to God, as His obedient and confiding children. It is thus equivalent to weTavuety, to change the 
mind, which implies repentance and faith. Lange presses the aorist (wnless ye shall have turned), as implying that the 
disciples were already converted and needed only to be confirmed. See his Hweg. Notes. But the Saviour refers here 
more particularly to x return of His disciples from the path of ambitious rivalry, which is implied in the question of ver. 
1, to a spirit of childlike simplicity and hwmility. Conversion may be repeated and should be repeated after every fall, 
put regeneration cannot be repeated any more than natural birth. Conversion is the act of man (under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit), regeneratiou is the act of God.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 4.—Lachmann and Tischendorf [and Alford] adopt the future Tawetvdoet [for the lect. rec. TaTELV a on, 
efter Codd. B., D., Z., ete. 5 

5 Ver. 6.—[This is a more literal translation of cuud €peét a7, and corresponds with Dr. Lange’s Version: e3 
nittzt ihm—ja dazu. Oomp. his reg. Note below. But for popular use I would prefer the Authorized Version: it were 
eset te and Luther’s Version: dem ware es besser, which Ewald retained, while de Wette renders: chin frommete 
es.—P. 8. 

6 Ver. 6.—[E y 3 eA a Yet, literally : the high, the open, the deep sea, as distinct from the shallows near the shore. 
Lange: aufder Hohe (in die Tiefe) des Meeres. The drowning is a necessary consequence of being plunged in the high 
sea with a mill-stone around the neck, but is not necessarily implied in katamovTi(w, to cast or sink down in the sea 
(réytos).—P. 8.] 3 

* Ver. 7.—[Dr. Lange inserts here in the text in smaller type: geworden—historisches Gerichtsve ndngniss, 4. ., scan 
dals have become (are not originally) necessary, as a judgment of history.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 7.—[Lachmann and Tregelles with some of the oldest authorities, to which must now ve added also the Codex 
from Mt. Sinai, omit €keivw after 7@ avOpamw. Lange translates accordingly: wehe pEm Menschen, but does not no- 
tice the difference of reading. ‘ischendorf and Alford, however, retain éxefv@.—P. 8.] 

9 Ver. 8—B., D., L., and many other Codd., read ait dv (it) for avTd, which looks like an emendation. [The for- 
mer conforms in gender to the nearest noun, but as to sense refers to both.] 

10 Ver. 10.—[The order in the Greek: of &yyeAot avT@Y ev ovpavots. The order of the E. V. misleads, 
as if in heaven belonged to the yerb.—P. 8.] 

11 Ver. 11.—["HAGe yap 6 vids Tod avOpdrov cHaat Td 4rorwAds] is omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf, on 
the authority of Codd. B., L., L, (Cod. Sinait. likewise omits it], and in some ancient versions, But it is found in Cod. G., 
al., and required by the connection. It was perhaps omitted, as de Wette suggests, to avoid the appearance of numberin 
the children with the lost. [It is generally supposed that ver. 11 is an insertion from Luke xix. 10, but there is no go 
reason for such insertion, and it is made improbable by the omission of the verb (nt7aat of Luke before o@oat (to seek 
and save), which would have suited the (nre? of ver. 12. See Alford, who retains the received text.—P. 8.] 

12 Ver. 12.—[This is the preper construction, connecting ém) 7 & dpn with ameis. So the Vulgate (monne re- 
Yinquit nonagintunovem m montibus, et vadit, ete.), the Peschito, Luther, Bengel, de Wette, Ewald, Lange, Wiclif, Tyn 
dale (doeth he not leave ninety nine wn the mountains, and go and seek), Cranmer, Genevan, Rheims Verss., Campbell, 
Conant, ete. The error in the Authorized Version seems to be derived from the Bishops’ Bible, where I find it 
Ent with the accusative suits the verb a¢ets and the idea of a flock of sheep scattered over a mountain. Lachmann reade 
aphaei—Kal mopevbels, will he not leave—and going seek, ete. (instead of apels —ovevbels). Dr. Lange 
following this reading, stops the question with dp7y. Objectionable. —P. 8. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. At that hour.—Referring to the hour 
m which the transaction about the tribute-money 
took place. The Messianic hopes of the disciples had 
been greatly raised, both by that miracle, and by 
the explanation of Jesus as to His relation to the 
theocracy. 

Who then is the greatest? ris &pa.—The 
inference implied in &pa seems to allude to Peter, 
who had apparently again been honored by an extra- 
ordinary distinction—The greater (major), in rela- 
tion to a¥ others, is the first. The Major Domus, or 
the Primus. Who is ? in the present tense. From 
the statement of the Lord, that, as Son of the King, 
He was free from the legal obligations of the theoc- 
racy, they inferred that the kingdom of the Messiah 
was already founded. Besides, the question was evi- 
dently also intended for the purpose of eliciting a 
distinct statement on that subject. 

Ver. 2. A little child.—A little boy. Accord- 
ing to [a late and unreliable] tradition, the martyr 
Ignatius ; according to Paulus, an orphan; accord- 
ing to Bolten, one of the young ministering disci- 
ples. Each of these views appears to us strained. 
The main point was, that He set before them a Jitéle 
child. 

Ver. 3. Except ye be converted,* etc.—The 
use of the aorist tenses deserves special notice. Je- 
sus presupposes that all this had already taken place 
in His disciples—that they were converted, had be- 
come like children, and entered into the kingdom of 
heaven. Hence He refers only to the necessity of 
self-examination and probation, not to that of a new 
conversion. We note the antithesis in the expressions, 
“ the greatest in the kingdom of heaven,” and “ enter- 
ing into the kingdem of heaven.” The meaning is : 
The first question which you should put, is about 
yoar having entered into the kingdom of heaven. If 
they had entered it, they had become like the child 
before them; in which case their question could only 
have bren caused by temporary surprise. Hence, if 
any one should display hierarchical tendencies, or give 
vent tv such feelings, the question would naturally 
arise, whether he was really converted at all. More 
than that, the statement implies that in a certain 
sense all hierarchism is opposed to, and incompatible 
with, the kingdom of heaven. In John iii. 3, 5, this 
condition of entering the kingdom of heaven is put 
in the present tense, and more strongly expressed, as 
being born again. Conversion, being a complete 
turning in moral respects, implies a new birth so far 
as its divine cause and the totality of the change are 
concerned; while, so far as its moral aspects and its 
claims to acknowledgment are concerned, it may be 
Jescribed as becoming children. 

Ver. 4. Whosoever therefore shall humble 
himself as this little child.—Whoso will appear 
humble and small, like this child; not, humble him- 
self like this child. Valla: iste parvulus non se hu- 
miliat, sed humilis est, The use of the future tense 
shows that something of this kind was now again to 
take place in the disciples as the condition of their 
future greatness. The expressions of the Saviour 
prove that the point of the comparison lay in the 
modesty of the child, in its want of pretension, which 
enabled it to enjoy whatever came before it, without 

* [In Germ.: Wenn thr nicht umgekehrt seid, unless ye 
eu turned, Comp. the Critical Note, No, 8, p. 322, 


seeking or claiming more as its due. The real great 
ness of the child consists in its perfect contentment 
with its littleness and dependence. By our outward 
demands and our claims upon the future, we only lose 
the present, and with it, both life and reality; while 
the want of pretension and care in the child secures 
to it, with each passing moment, the enjoyment ot 
life. And this constitutes also the condition of ita 
future greatness. If the child aimed at anything be 
yond the limits of its capacity, such a claim would 
of itself ensure disappointment. This absence of pre 
tension in the disciple of Christ constitutes true hu- 
mility, to which, even after our conversion, we must 
ever and again revert. Only by thus reverting to 
our littleness before God and the brethren, can we 
hope to realize the life of the kingdom of God, or te 
enter upon the path of development and future great 
ness. The use of the simple future (Tawe:yd ces) 
seems to indicate that this conversion would take 
place at a later period in the history of the disciples, 
and especially in that of Peter. In this connection, 
the reader will also recall the last hours of Jesus.— 
The greatest.—According to the measure of humil- 
ity, and each one according to his own idiosyncrasy. 

Ver. 5. And whoso shall receive [even of 
only] one such little child.—The consequence ané 
evidence of humility is, to receive one such little 
child. The question has been raised, Whether we 
are to understand the terms in a literal or in a spir- 
itual sense, in other words, of a child in years, or of 
a child in spirit, as just described. The forme: view 
is adopted by Bengel, Paulus, Neander, and de Wette ; 
the latter, by Erasmus, Beza, Calvin, Grotius, and 
Meyer. But it could scarcely be regarded as a spe 
cial evidence of humility, to receive in the name of 
Jesus a Christian of such marked humility. Besides, 
the context and Matt. xxv. are in favor of the forme: 
view. It is the most honorable office in the kingdom 
of heaven to receive the King Himself; hence our 
Lord says: This distinguished office commences even 
when you receive a child in My name (comp. John 
xxi. 15, and the end of Gerson’s life*). But this 
does not imply that the Saviour here referred to a 
natural, in opposition to a spiritual, child. Even a 
poor negro, who is desirous of being admitted into 
the school of Christ, may be such a child. In gen- 
eral, the expression applies to those who are appa- 
rently small, as contrasted with those who are appa- 
rently great, in the kingdom of heaven; hence, to 
catechumens and Sunday-school scholars, or to those 
who receive instruction, in opposition to those who 
impart it—to the Church under guidance, in opposi- 
tion to that part of it which guides. The real glory — 
of office, and the real primacy of the Apostles, was 
to appear in their spiritual service and in their con- 
descension to those who were small, in the care of 
the Lamb of Christ in the school and the catechetical 
class. And this promise applied in al’ ts fulness to 
such service of love, even in a single case,—-Shall 
receive, 2. €. into spiritual fellowship. 


* (Dr. Lange refers here to the celebrated John Charlier 
Gerson, who was chancellor of the university of Paris and 
the theological leader of the reformatory councils of Piaa 
(1409) and Constance (1415). After taking a prominent purt 
in all the great questions of his age, he retired to a convant 
at Lyons, and found his chief delight in the instruction of 
little children. As he felt the approach of death, he called 
once more the children that they might pray with him 
Lord of mercy, have mercy upon Thy poor servant! He ap. 
pears greater in this humility, than when he swayed by hig 
eloquence the council o* bishops. He died A, D, 1429, 64 
years old.—P. 8.] 
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In My name.—Properly, on the ground of My 
name; the fellowship of faith combining and uniting 
the teacher and the taught in the name of Christ. 
Ilence, neither referring exclusively to the faith of 
him who was to receive (de Wette), nor to that of 
those who were to be received. 

Ver. 6. But whoso shall give offence.—W ho- 
80 shall give him occasion for relapsing into unbe- 
lief, as was done by hierarchical arrogance. This 
was the offence with which the Church was at that 
moment threatened, There the hearts of the fathers 
were turned from their children, giving occasion for 
the hearts of the children turning from the fathers 
(see Mal. iv. 6, the concluding utterance of the Old 
Testament, and Luke i. 17). These later generations 
were led into unbelief by the hierarchical pretensions 
of the fathers, with their traditions. 

One of these little ones (a single one).—Those 
of whom this child was a type. As formerly, the lit- 
tle ones being the beginners in the faith, or oceupy- 
ing a lower place in the Church; hence those who 
were naturally or spiritually little. But evidently 
those who had become little, in the sense of being 
thoroughly humbled, are not so easily shaken in their 
faith by hierarchical pretensions. 

It were better for him, or literally: it profit. 
eth him for this (suupépet ad7@ iva) that 
a millstone were hanged, etc.—Meyer deems it 
imperative to take the 7ya, in the expression 
cuugpeéeper va, in the proper sense. He ex- 
plains, though not very clearly, that the text im- 
plies that his conduct would subserve that special 
purpose. Following the trace here indicated, we 
infer that the offence given arose from a desire 
after spiritual domination. This motive, then, of his 
offence (domination over the conscience) is ironically 
characterized in the text as profiting him (badly), 
for the purpose of having a millstone hanged, ete. 
We may illustrate this by quoting an analogous say- 
ing of Luther, addressed to the Elector John: “A 
forced Christian is a very pleasant and agreeable 
guest in the kingdom of heaven, in whom God takes 
special delight, and whom He will ceitainly set high- 
ert up among the angels—in the decpest bottom of 
hell.” Of course, the statement applies much more 
fully to hierarchical pretensions. His arrogance and 
his domination profiteth him—yes, for this purpose, 
that a millstone shail be hanged, etc.—We are now 
prepared to understand the symbolical expressions, 
millgtone and sea. From other passages we learn 
that hierarchism is destined to perish in the angry 
waves of the sea of nations, or in the midst of revolu- 
tions (Matt. vii. 6; Rev. xiii. 1, ete.). The expres- 
sion millstone is, in the first instance, intended to des- 
ignate a very large stone (Rev. xviii. 21), more 
especially the large upper millstone which was driven 
round by asses.* However, the term is not merely 
intended to refer to the weight of the stone, but also 
to the object which it serves in the mill. The latter 
is a figure of life, inits means of support (Matt. xxiv. 
41; Rev. xviii. 22), while the millstone refers to the 
motive power. But the possessions of the temple 
were the load by which a corrupt hierarchy was ulti- 
mately drawn into the depths of the sea of perdition 
{James v. 1). To the Jews generally, the temple be- 
came in the end a millstone hung round their neck, 
which drew them into the depth of the sea of nations. 


*(Hence de Wette and Mever translate utAos dvikds 
literally : Hselsmiuhistein, in distinction from the smaller 
kand-milistones.—P. 8.1 
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But this was not the end of offences. The kata 
mrovtTicuwds “was a mode of punishment common 
among the Greeks, Romans, Syrians, and Phoenicians, 
but not among the Jews. Hence it may be regarded 
as a dramatic and strong expression of the idea: he 
shall be deprived of life.” (Meyer.) But even this 
heathen form of punishment deserves notice. The 
Jewish hierarchy was to be swept away by hew 
thens. 

Ver. 7. Woe unto the world because of ofs 
fences.—The world as such does not give, but receive 
offences from false disciples ; and that in what may 
be designated its border land, where it is represented 
by the little ones. The offence of these little ones 
would accumulate to such an amount as to bring a 
woe upon the whole world (comp. Matt. xxiii. 15; 
Rey. xvii. 5). 

For it must needs be.—Not referring to fate, 
or to a metaphysical, but to a historical avayxn, 01 
the necessary connection between guilt and judg- 
ment; and in this sense not merely allowed by God, 
but “ultimately traceable to the divine counsel.” 
(Meyer.) 

But woe to the man by whom the offence 
cometh.— The offence (rb oxavdadoy) is the 
guilt of an individual, giving rise to offences (r& oxdy 
5a a), which themselves are sent by way of judg 
ment. And if woe descends on the world on account 
of these offences, how much more does it hold true 
of the man who is the cause or the occasion of them! 
Instances of individuals who gave such offences will 
readily occur to the reader; as, for example, Judas, 
Caiaphas, etc. (On the other aspect of historical ne- 
cessity, comp. the word of Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 19.) 

Ver. 8. Wherefore, if thy hand or thy foot 
offend thee.—Comp. ch. v. 29. De Wette and oth- — 
ers regard this as a mere repetition not suitable in 
this connection, as referring to seduction by our own 
senses and not by the instrumentality of others. But 
it should be noted, that in the former passage the ex- 
pression is used in connection with marriage offences ; 
and here, in regard to ecclesiastical offences,—the 
link of connection being the mystical idea of mar. 
riage. Hence it means, If thine hand, or thy foot, or 
thine eye, threaten to sever the union between thy 
heart and Christ. The ministers of Christ are them: 
selves offended by their hand, their foot, or their eye, 
before they become an offence to others. The text 
aptly adds, the foot, to the other emblems mentioned 
in ch. v. 29, which in this connection havea different 
meaning from the earlier passage. The hand here 
designates special aptitude and inclination for ecclesi- 
astical government ; the foot, for ecclesiastical exer- 
tion and missionary undertakings ; the eye, for ec- 
clesiastical perception and knowledge. All these gifts © 
should remain in subjection to the Spirit of Christ, _ 
and serve for the advancement and edification of the 
little ones, instead of inducing pride or contempt of 
inferiors. 

It will look fairer, «ardv col éaruy (it 
is better for thee)—The Hebrews combined the 
two ideas of goodness and beauty under the term 
good, while the Greeks comprehended them under 
that of fair. Both views may equally be expressed 
in Christian language. In the present instance, the 
idea of beauty is brought prominently forward, with 
special reference to the maiming caused by moral 
necessity. Philologically we note, that the positive 
degree xaAdv is here combined with the compara 
tive #4, on account of the attractive combinaticsz 
of the two constructions. (Comp. Meyer.) 
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Halt. —The loss of one foot causes the other to 
nalt. The expression “maimed,” refers more partic- 
ularly to the arms, 

Ver. 10. Take heed.—Our Lord again addresses 
Himself to the disciples, who were not to give of- 
fence. He mentions the cawse of such offence as con- 
sisting in contempt, more especially of these little ones. 
Accordingly, He now points out the high value which 
God sets upon them. 

Their angels in heaven do always behold. 
—De Wette: “In the Old Testament we only read 
of guardian angels of empires (Dan. x. 13, 20). But 
at a later period the Jews believed also in the ex- 
istence of guardian angels for individuals (Targ. Jon- 
athan; Gen. xxxiii. 10; xxxv. 10; xlviii. 16. Hisen- 
menger, Vewentdecktes Judenthum, i. 389). Similarly 
also the New Testament (Acts xii. 7?) The expres- 
sion, that the guardian angels of these children al- 
ways behold the face of God, or are near unto Him 
(as the servants of a king, 2 Kings xxv. 19), implies, 
that God specially cares for them. But as Jesus 
cannot ascribe any partiality to God, even for inno- 
cent children, the whole statement must be regarded 
as a figurative expression, indicating the high value 
attaching to these children, and the importance of 
their spiritual welfare.” Meyer, in opposition to 
de Wette, justly remarks: “The belief in guardian 
angels is here clearly admitted by Christ. Critics 
should simply acknowledge the fact, without adopt- 
ing the idea that it applies to patron saints enjoying 
peculiar bliss in heaven.” Grotius takes the Roman 
Catholic view of this passage, which of course most 
Protestant divines controvert. Grotius appeals to 
Origen (Homil. viii. in Genesin), to Tertullian (de 
Baptismo), and to Clement, who speaks of the pro- 
tecting demon in which the Platonists believed. Still, 

- Clement does not maintain in so many words that 
every one had his patron angel. Origen, and after 
him Gregory of Nyssa, held that every person was 
accompanied both by a good and by an evil angel. 
The view of Grotius is somewhat different. He be- 
lieves in the general guardianship of angels, rather 
than in the attendance of individual messengers of 
mercy. Olshausen applies the passage to the pre- 
existent ideal of men. But it deserves notice, that 
while Jesus evidently admits the doctrine concerning 
guardian angels, which had been fully developed dur- 
ing the period of the Apocrypha, He lays special em- 
phasis not so much on that subject, as on the fact, 
that the angels of these little ones always behold the 
face of God. Not only are they highly placed, but 
they do not seem to be actively employed—as if God 
were through them always Himself looking upon 
these little ones. There is a most special Providence 
watching over the little ones, of which the angels are 
the medium, and in which the angelic life of these 
children is combined with the highest guardianship 
in heaven and on earth, The fundamental idea is, 
that the highest angels of God in heaven represent 
the smallest subjects of His kingdom on earth, Ps. 
exiii. 5,6. The eye of God rests in special protec- 
tion on the young seed in His kingdom (Matt. xix.). 
But as Christ is the Angel of His presence in a unique 
sense, while here we read of angels of the presence 
in the plural (the idea being formed after the analogy 
of the ministers of eastern kings, 2 Kings xxv. 19, 
zomp. with 1 Kings x. 8), it follows, that Christ Him- 
zelf, as the great Advocate and Intercessor, is Him- 
self the central-point of this angelic guardianship. 

Ver 11. That which is lost.—A strong gener- 
al expression, designating those who are lost. Meyer: 


those who had incurred eternal damnation. But the 
succeeding parable shows that our Lord rather refere 
to those who had strayed and were in misery. The 
conduct of Christ forms a direct contrast to that of 
the men giving offence. He came to save that whick 
was lost; while they, in their pride, repelled those 
who had lately given hope of escaping from their lost 
state. Hence also, asthe Angel of the presence, and 
as Saviour of the lost, Christ Himself is surety to u 
that these little ones are represented in the presence 
of His Father by Himself and His associates. 

[Stier : “Here is Jacob’s ladder planted before 
our eyes: beneath are the little ones [the children 
of age and of grace] ;—then their angels ;—then the 
Son of Man in heaven, in whom alone man is exalted 
above the angels, who, as the great Angel of the 
Covenant, cometh from the presence and bosom of 
the Father to save those that were lost; and above 
Him again (ver. 14) the Father Himself, and His gond 
pleasure.”—P. 8. 

Ver. 12. What think ye?—In ch. xv. 4, this 
parable is again introduced in a different context. 
But we readily trace an internal connection between 
these two occasions, both in reference to the circum: 
stances in which they were uttered, and to the state 
of feeling prevailing at the time. The difference, that 
in the one case the ninety-nine sheep are represent- 
ed as left in the mowntains, and in the other in the 
wilderness, is unimportant. Of greater moment is 
the fact, that in the Gospel of Matthew the parable 
is addressed to the Pharisees, who themselves repre- 
sent the ninety-nine sheep, while in the Gospel of 
Luke it is spoken to the New Testament shepherds, 
who, after the example of the Master, were to take 
special charge of the lost. 

Ver. 14. Even so it is not the will of your 
Father.—He has no fixed purpose that one of these 
little ones perish. We regard this as a decisive 
statement against the doctrine of actual predestina- 
tion to condemnation. This negation implies, in the 
first instance, a denial of all those assumptions ac- 
cording to which hierarchical minds attempt judicial- 
ly to fix the state of souls. For this they have no 
authority whatever in the gospel; on the contrary, 
their human traditions are in direct opposition to the 
will of God. The statement of Christ, also, evidently 
implies an affirmation, that God willeth that all should 
be saved (1 Tim. ii. 4). He would secure for Him- 
self the full number of His flock ; and hence calleth 
sinners, and more particularly the lost. On this very 
ground, then, His great care is on behalf of that 
which is lost; His is saving grace. To such an ex- 
tent is His administration directed by grace, that, in 
view of it, one lost sheep may exceed in importance 
ninety-nine who are not lost. These ninety-nine sheep 
either feed themselves (according to the passage in 
the text), or else deem themselves independent of 
special help (according to the passage in Luke). At 
all events, the case is quite different with the lost 
sheep, whether the idea of “lost” be taken in the 
objective, as in the text, or in the subjective sense, 
as in Luke. To all such the blessed decree of grace 
applies, and for such the Son and the Spirit ar 
waiting. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOCAT, 


1. It scarcely requires any argument to show that 
this statement of the Lord concerning the little child 
affords no evidence against the doctrine of original 
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sin. When Jesus called Peter blessed, He referred 
to his faith as Feter, not to his individuality as Si- 
mon. Similarly, when setting the child in the midst, 
t is its childlikeness, and not the mere fact of its 
youth, far less that of its innocence, which is intend- 
ed as an emblem and model. Children are here a 
symbol of humility, just as natural birth is a symbol 
of regeneration. Hence we also infer that the Lord 
here alluded to the natural humility of the child, to 
its dependence, need of affection, and consequent 
want of pretension, as well as to its enjoyment of the 
passing moment. ‘ 

2. Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? 
—Who has the primacy? It might almost seem as 
if the disciples were relapsing into their old Jewish 
views of a carnal kingdom, with political offices, 
ranks, and dignities attaching to it. But this was 
not the case. They knew that their exxAnoia was 
destined to form a contrast to the ancient theocracy, 
and to the kingdoms of this world. Still, they had 
as yet no adequate conception of a spiritual order of 
things, and accordingly transferred to the Church 
their political and hierarchical associations. If a 
Church was to be founded, a hierarchy must, in their 
opinion, be instituted along with it. This idea seems 
to have been further confirmed in their minds after 
the transaction about the tribute-money, in which 
they seem to have noted rather the distinction con- 
ferred on Peter, than the humiliation which he had 
experienced. 

8. As the inquiry of the disciples bore so dis- 
tinctly upon the establishment of a hierarchy, the 
symbolical action of the Master, in placing a child in 
the midst of them, formed the most complete refuta- 
tion of their theory. Still, this transaction does not 
in the least invalidate the institution of the apostoli- 
eal and ecclesiastical office (ch. xvi.). Hence the pas- 
sage must be regarded as only more clearly defining 
the ecclesiastical office, as a ministry of love (a min- 
isterial office for the sacerdotiwm of the whole con- 
gregation, according to the principles of the gospel), 
—a ministry of humility, in opposition to hierarchical 
claims ; of condescension to little ones, in opposition 
to that of ascending grades ; and of pastoral watch- 
fulness, in opposition to hierarchical pride and dom- 
ination, which is here characterized and condemned 
both as the grand offence of New Testament times, 
and as the greatest temptation and corruption of the 
Christian world. From this explanation of the Lord, 
we are enabled to gather the great outlines of New 
Testament Church order: 1. Its leading principles 
(in our section); again, 2. the rules of Christian dis- 
cipline ; 3. those of Christian and ecclesiastical ab- 
solution. The leading principles are as follows : 

a, First PRINCIPLE: Except ye be converted.— 
Conversion is the primary condition, not only of be- 


ing leaders in the kingdom of heaven, but even of: 


being members of it. This conversion must be more 
particularly characterized by a childlike want of pre- 
tension,—. é., by spiritual humility, which may be 
described as repentance in a permanent form. Hence 
the imperious hierarch excludes himself, both by his 
spirit and by his conduct, not only from office, but 
even from the kingdor: of heaven itself. He ceases 
not merely to be a servant of Christ, but even a 
Christian. All such desires after primacy must be 
removed by conversion and regeneration. Luther : 
“ Who has ever seen an animal living after its head 
was dead ®” 

6. SECOND PRINCIPLE: Whosoever therefore shall 
rumble himself—Rank or dignity in the kingdom of 
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heaven is to be proportionate to humility and to the 
ministry of love. In other words, real conuescension 
(not merely by such phrases as the papal servus ser 
vorum) is to be the measure of our real exaltation. 
The general basis underlying all is, that all are equal 
and one in Christ. The desires after primacy are to 
give place to an opposite desire after fraternal ser 
vice of love. 

c. TutrD pRINcIPLE: Whoso shall receive one 
such little child —Christ would have us recognize and 
receive Himself in these little ones, or in beginners 
in the faith. Our evangelical ministry is to be char- 
acterized by respect and veneration for the life that 
is of God, or for Christ in His little ones. Thus the 
pastoral office is to combine the qualities of freedom 
on the one, and of love on the other, hand; while it 
is at the same time made the means of training the 
young and the weak in faith to the manhood and 
full stature in Christ. 

Thus there are three degrees of evangelical pri- 
macy—humble faith, condescension to the little ones, 
and the training and elevating them—in opposition 
to the three stages of hierarchical primacy. The lat- 
ter are—l. Progressive symbolical conversion to hie- 
rarchism; 2. hierarchical gradations; 3. contempt 
of the congregation of the little ones. Accordingly, 
the triple crown of the true minister of Christ con 
sists in conversion and humility, fraternal service of 
love, and veneration for the priestly character of the 
congregation (Christ in the little ones). 

4. But whoso shall offend.—We have now a delin- 
eation of the opposite conduct. 

a. From the context we gather that the passage 
applies exclusively to offences arising from hierarch- 
ical pride, self-exaltation and contempt of these little 
ones. The Lord first refers to the sin, and then to the 
punishment. 

6. Jesus announces that great danger and cor- 
ruption would accrue to the world from these offen- 
ces. Woe unto the world because of offences ! 

c. The Lord shows how His servants may come 
to give offence to others, having been first tempted 
and seduced themselves (being offended by their 
hand, their foot, or their eye). From the context we 
gather that in this connection the term hand refers 
to ecclesiastical despotism (Matt. xxiii. 13, 14), foot 
to activity in proselytizing (Matt. xxiii. 15), and eye 
to pride of knowledge which would seek to exalt pa- 
tristic, gnostic, theosophic, or mystical lore and fel- 
lowship above the Church, Rom. xii. 8. The Apostle 
John, who was the occasion of this saying, himself 
afforded a signal instance of the manner in which a 
right hand was to be cut off (see the author’s Leben 
Jesu, ii. 2, p. 1021). Stier (iii. 26) seems to overlook 
the necessity of John’s special training for the high 
place which he was to occupy in the kingdom. of 
God. 

d. The source of these offences : contempt of the 
little ones. This is to give place toa proper acknowl- 
edgment of their character, of their mysterious prox- 
imity to God, of their calling and object in the king- 
dom of heaven, and of their glorious and blessed 
representatives and guardians, viz., the angels and 
Christ Himself. , 

5. Both the above autitheses are now explainea 
and illustrated by the fundamental idea and charac 
teristic feature of the kingdom of heaven, which 1s 
compassion, For the Son of Man is come to save 
that which was lost. Christ primarily came to seek 
that which was lost, and not merely the little ones 
In this economy of sovereign pity, where the Saviour 
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descends to the lowest depth of misery, there to dis- 
play in ail its fulness His character as Redeemer, it 
ss impossible that His subordinate servants should 
enter upon an opposite course. The watchfulness of 
the faithful shepherd in the mountains serves as an 
emblem of the faithfulness of our heavenly Shepherd. 
But the root and spring of their life must ultimately 
be traced to the gracious purpose of our Father in 
heaven, who willeth not that one of these little ones 
perish. 

6. The fact, that in Matt. xviii. the disciples are 
introduced as asking the Lord who was the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven, incontestably proves that 
He could not have meant His statement in Matt. xvi. 
to imply that Peter was to enjoy any primacy in the 
Jhurch. 

7. We may here remark, that for educational pur- 
poses it is well, wisely to set before children the two 
great dangers—of excessive childishness, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, of an unchildlike spirit. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The Lord Himself must settle the question about 
primacy.—Primacy in the kingdom of heaven belongs 
to obscure children.—The solemn declaration of the 
Lord against any human primacy in His Church.— 
Let us take the little ones, and not the great of this 
world, as our model for the offices and dignities in 
the Church.—The little child a warning lesson set be- 
fore the Apostles.—How the Lord has made children 
a perpetual and living condemnation of spiritual and 
ecclesiastical pretensions.—The child a twofold em- 
blem: 1. A model to those who deem themselves 
great, how they are to become little, and thereby really 
great; 2. a symbol of those who are little in a spirit- 
ual sense, and who are not to be offended by spirit- 
ual domination.—Personal regeneration the condition 
of ecclesiastical greatness.—It is altogether vain to 
contend fora position in the kingdom of God, if there 
is any question as to our having entered into it.— 
“Except ye be converted;” or, aims after worldly 
greatness in the Church, are in reality aims after go- 
ing beyond its pale.—A perversion of the office of 
minister into ruler, as raising the question of the gen- 
uineness of our first conversion.—In what respect 
may children serve as models to the ministers of 
Christ ?—To Christians generally ?—Self-abasement 
the only road to exaltation in the kingdom of heaven. 
—How the little ones grow, just because they are 
little —How the want of pretension in children se- 
cures their enjoyment of life and their pre-eminence. 
—tThe threefold sermon of the Lord on the subject 
of the little ones: 1. Become as little children, in or- 
der to become Christians; 2. Receive these little 
children for Christ’s sake ; 3. Offend not these little 
children, who enjoy the guardianship of the angels 
and of the Father who is in heaven. Whoso shall 
receive one such little child.—Only he who can feed 
the lambs can feed the sheep; see John xx. 15.— 

‘Honorable distinction of the office of teacher.—Sa- 
credness of the catechetical office—Solemn judgment 
resting on those who give offence to the little ones.— 
To what offences did the Lord specially refer in the 
text ?—Offences are unavoidable, yet their authors 
are chargeable with them.—If we are to avoid giving 
offence to the members of Christ, let us beware of 
taking offence in our own members.—How a Chris- 
a1 may become an offence in the Church: J, By 


the domination of his hand ; 2. by the spurious pros 
elytizing zeal of his foot; 3. by the fanatical and 
distorted perceptions of his eye.—How a Christian 
is to make sure of his fellowship with the Church, 
even at the cost of the most painful sacrifices, Ror. 
xii. 83; in the same manner also to secure his own 
salvation.—The abuse of God’s gifts for selfish pur- 
poses will ensure our ruin.—Christ condescending to 
seek that which was lost a model to His servants.— 
How the ways of the Lord, and of those who would 
assume the mastery in the Church, are opposed: 1. 
Christ descended, and then ascended ; 2. they ascend, 
and then descend, as if a millstone were hangea 
round their necks, and they drawn into the depths 
of the sea.—The ministry of the gospel not priestly 
domination, but pastoral service.—The faithfulness 
of earthly shepherds a symbol of that of the Great 
Shepherd.—Why the Shepherd cherishes so much 
the lost sheep: 1. Because it is a lost life, and not a 
dead possession; 2. because He is a faithful Shep- 
herd, full of compassion, not one who reckons close- 
ly.—One lost sheep may be of greater importance to 
the Good Shepherd than ninety and nine who have 
not gone astray; or, the infinite glory of the king. 
dom of grace.—“It is not the will of your Father,” 
etc. Lessons to be derived from this by the Church: 
1. In respect of doctrine; 2. in respect of rule; 3, 
in respect of the mission of the Church.—The three- 
fold will: to save that which was lost. The will, 1. 
in heaven above; 2. on Golgotha; 3. in the heart 
of the Church. 

Starke :—Hedinger : What a shame that the 
disciples of Christ should be engrossed with pride 
and ambition, when their Head has become their ser- 
vant, and for their sake humbled Himself even unto 
death !—Zeisiws : It is the wicked way of man that 
each one seeks to become high, not lowly—to rule, 
not to serve.—It is not said, Become little children, 
but, Become as little children.—Langw opus bibl. 
The innocence of children appears especially in their 
simplicity, humility, love, kindliness, and obedience, 
viewing these qualities alone, and irrespective of their 
faults.—Zeisivs: He who is lowest in his own eyes, 
and in those of the world, is greatest before God.— 
Think not how you may become great, but rather 
how ye may be made small.—What a blessed work, 
and what glorious reward, to become the patron and 
friend of children, of orphans, and of the weak !— 
Canstein : To build orphanages is a great work.— 
What precious treasure have parents in their chil- 
dren, since for their sakes the holy angels and Christ 
Himself Jodge with them! Bibl. Wurt.—Quesnel : 
If to offend one soul is to incur the wrath of God, 
how awful must be the judgment of those who offend 
a whole town or country !—Offences are the source 
of fearful evil to the world; but they are made to 
work together for good to them that love God, 

Lisco :—The main point consists in that sense 
of weakness and dependence which is characteristic 
of children. 

Gerlach :—On account of their weakness, chil- 
dren require the special protection of angels; but 
they are so precious in the sight of God, that He 
selects for that purpose His most exalted messen- 

ers. 
: Heubner :—The human heart is naturally inclined 
to self-exaltation, and both ambition and pride find 
their way even into the kingdom of Christ.—How 
Christ answered the inquiry, what constituted true 
and what spurious greatness.—Each one of us re 
quires a thorough conversion of the heart.—A chil] 
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iike spirit, the basis of true religion.—A childlike 
spirit: humility, guilelessness, forgetfulness of self, 
tuachableness, faith.— Goltz (from Spangenberg and 
Luther): The child the living symbol of the destiny 
of man.—The more willing thou art to become a 
child, the more fully wilt thou experience that God 
is thy Father.—The time will come when God will ac- 
knowledge quiet, humble, and retiring souls.—Those 
who seduce simple and unsuspecting minds incur the 
heaviest guilt.—The world the scene of offences.— 
Every other evil is as nothing compared with the 
number of seductions in the world.—Children and 
childlike persons the special favorites of Heaven.— 
To train children is to give joy to the angels.—Bren- 


tius, Prefatio catechismi: In medio puerorum ver 
sari est esse in. medio angelorum.— On the whole 
section:—The conversion to childlikeness of spiri’ 
which the Lord here requires: 1. Its character; 2. 
its importance.—How Christ, the Friend of children, 
recommends children to our care.—Christ is that 
faithful Shepherd who has left His thousands on the 
heavenly mountains (the angelic hosts, as Cyril of 
Jerusalem has it, Cat. xv.) to come down and seck 
the lost sheep of humanity.— Rieger (Hive Sermons, 
Leipzig, 1766): The gracious care of our Father in 
heaven and of Christ even for a single soul. 

Bachmann :—The high value attaching to chil- 
dren in the kingdom of God. 


B. The Discipline of the Church. On. XVIII. 15-20. 


15 


Moreover [But] if thy brother shall trespass [sin, éaprjoy]' against thee,’ go and 


tell him his fault between thee and him alone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained 


16 
17 


thy brother. 


But if he will not hear thee, then take with thce one or two more, that in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be established [ovaj]. And if 


he shall neglect to hear them, tell 7 unto the church:* but if he neglect to hear the 
church [also, xa], let him be unto thee as a heathen man [heathen] and a publican. 


18 
19 


Verily I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; 
and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. 


Again [verily]* I 


say unto you, That if [only] two of you shall agree® on earth as: touching anything 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which [who] is in heaven, 


them, 


For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 


1 Ver. 15.—[Compare ver. 21, where the E. V. renders Guaptdvew: sin.—P. 8.] 
2 Ver. 15.—Lachmann and Tischendorf [not in his large critical edition of 1859], after Cod. B., al., omit eis oé 


{against thee). 


The omission made the sense clearer; but for this very reason the words saould be retained. 


3 Ver.17.-[Here €xxk\noia is used in the sense of a particular or local congregation, as often in the Epistles, 
while in xvi. 18 it means the church universal, since no individual congregation (or denomination) has the promise ef in- 
destructible life. Comp. on €«kAno la, and its proper translation, the Crit, Note No. 4 on p. 293.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 19.—The reading maAty &uny [instead of rdArv without duhv] is very strongly attested [and adopted 
by Tischendorf and Alford. Lachmann reads av without mdéAwy, and gives Cod. B. as his authority. But this is an 
error; the Vatican Codex, both in the edition of Angelo Mai and that of Phil. Buttmannjun., reads TaAty apnhr. 


—P. 8] 


5 Ver. 19.—The future tun dwy hoover is best attested. [Adopted by Tischendorf and Alford. Sustained by 


Lachmann reads with Cod. Vaticanus and teat. rec. the 


Cod. Sinait. which reads: dy S00 cuudpwrhoovow e& tudr. 
subjunctive cuudwrho w ov, which looks like a grammatical emendation. Meyer (1858) and Tischendorf (1859) quote 
Cod. B. in favor of the future, but both the editions of this Codex by Angelo Mai (Rome, 1857, and sec. ed., 1859) and that 


of Phil. Buttmann (Berlin, 1862) read the subjunctive, as stated previously by Birch and Lachmann, The » or ov seems 
to be very indistinctly written in the original MS.,so as to account for the difference among the collators and editors 


Comp. the note in Buttmann’s edition of Cod. Vat., p. 501, sub Matt. xviii. 19.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Logical Connection.—Meyer denies the existence 
of such a connection with the preceding context, and 
objects to the construction of Beza: “Ubi de tis dis- 
seruit, qui sunt aliis offendiculo, nune quid sit vis fa- 
ciendum declarat, quibus objectum est offendiculum.” 
The connection lies in the condemnation of hierarchi- 
cal practices. Hence the view of Beza is substan- 
tially correct. Give no offence to your neighbor, but 
rather overcome by love the offence which he gives 
© you. Or, in the special form in which it is ex- 
pressed in the text, Put no stumbling-block in the 
way of your neighbor by hierarchical offences, but 
rather assist the Church in removing such of- 
fences 


Ver. 15. Against thee.—Not merely referring 
to personal offences, but rather to sins, which, being 
done in presence of others, cannot but excite atten. 
tion and give offence. Viewed in the context, it 
might be paraphrased: Sin not against thy brother 
by giving him offence. Again, on the other hand, 
overcome by the discipline of love the offence which 
he has given thee. 

Between thee and him alone.—First measure, 
Brotherly admonition, or private entreaty. Meyer: 
“The administration of reproof is here represented 
as intervening between the two parties.” But, this 
critic is mistaken in supposing that the text refers tc 
party disputes. Of course, the expression implies 
that the guilt rests with our brother. 

Thou hast gained thy brother.—EKuthym. 
Zigab.: In respect of brotherly fellowship. Meyer, 


CHAP. XVIII. 15-20 


more correctly: For the kingdom of the Messiah. 
Both ideas, however, seem combined in the text. 
The person who has been gained for the kingdom of 
the Messiah becomes the brother of him who has 
thus gained him. He has been gained by wisdom 
and cautious dealing, when serious loss seemed im- 
pending. Such private expostulation implies self 
denial and courage, while it gives our brother the 
impression that we feel for him, that we love him, 
and would willingly spare him. Such an. assault of 
love upon his heart may gain him. The opposite 
course, of hastily divulging his fault, is an evidence 
of pride, harshness, cowardice, want of love and of 
prudence. In all probability, it will only tend to em- 
bitter, and thus further to alienate our brother. Be- 
sides, in our personal dealings as individuals, we are 
not entitled to go beyond this private expostulation, 
unless we know that we act in the spirit of the 
whole Church (Acts v.; 1 Cor. v.). 

Ver. 16. One or two more.—This is the sec- 
ond measure to be adopted. One or two witnesses 
are now to be called in. The law of Moses enjoined 
the judicial examination of witnesses (Deut. xix. 15). 
In this instance, the final judgment of God is sup- 
posed to be already commencing, and witnesses are 
called in, because the guilty brother is to become 
his own judge. 

The question has been asked, whether the word 
a7 a0% here means, “be established,” or else, “‘ stand 
still, rest, depend.” The latter meaning seems to be 
preferable, as the guilt of the offending brother is 
apparently admitted. The fault of our brother is 
not to be prematurely published. Hence, while in 
the first clause of the verse we read, ‘‘‘l'ake with 
thee one or two,” the last clause speaks of two or 
three witnesses. If our brother confesses his fault, 
he becomes himself the third witness, and there are 
no longer merely two, but three who know of the 
fault. 

Ver. 17. To the church (congregation).— 
Third measure. From ch. xvi. 18, the term é« «A 7- 
ofa must always be understood as referring to the 
Christian Church, or to: the meeting of believers, 
whether it be large or small. Calvin, Beza, and 
others mistake equally the meaning and the connec- 
tion of the passage in applying it to the Jewish syna- 

ogue. In opposition to this, de Wette remarks, 1. 
That the term éxxAnoia is never applied to the syna- 
gogue; 2. that Jesus could not have meant to direct 
His disciples to apply to a community which was 
estranged from them in spirit, for the purpose of re- 
storing brotherly relations among themselves; 3. 
that vers. 18-20 evidently refer to Christian fellow- 
ship, and to its power and quickening by His pres- 
ence. But when de Wette suggests that both this 
passage and ch. xvi. 18 were a historical prolepsis, 
he must have wholly missed the connection of the 
gospel history in the mind of Matthew. Similarly, 
Roman Catholic interpreters are entirely in error in 
explaining the passage: Tell it to the bishops. Even 
de Wette and Vitringa go beyond the text, in sup- 
posing that it applies to the function of the rulers of 
the Church as arbitrators or judges on moral ques- 
tions. On the contrary, the éxxAnola is in this pas- 
wage put in antithesis to the question touching the 
uelCwy ev TH Baorela trav ovpayev. Hence this 
would have been the most unsuitable place for any- 
thing like the sanction of a hierarchy. It is indeed 
true that the Church is, in the first place, approach- 
ed and addressed through its officials. But then we 
must also bear in mind, that there is an entire ac- 
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cordance between the views and dealings of these 
officials and those of the Church, and not anything 
like hierarchical assumption on their part (comp. 1 
Cor. v. 4). [Atrorp: “That éxxAnoia cannot mear 
the Church as represented by her rulers, appears by 
(from) vers. 19, 20,—where any collection of beliey 
ers is gifted with the power of deciding in suck 
cases. Nothing could be further from the spirit ot 
our Lord’s command than proceedings in what were 
oddly enough called ‘ecclesiastical courts,’ ””—P. S.] 

Let him be unto thee.—The Jews regarded 
heathens and publicans as excommunicated persons. 
As such we are to consider a Christian who perse- 
veres in his offence: he is no longer to be acknow- 
ledged as belonging to the fellowship of saints. The 
accord of the Church in this step is implied. Stil! 
the verse reads, Let him be to thee—not, to the 
church ; the personal impulse being in this case a 
prophetic manifestation of the gift of discerning the 
spirits. Viewing it in this light, we cannot imagine 
how Meyer could infer that it did not apply to ex- 
communication—all the more so, that he himself re- 
fers it to the cessation of all fellowship with such a 
person. However, we question the correctness of 
the latter statement. In our opinion, the text only 
implies the cessation of ecclesiastical fellowship, not 
of civil or social intercourse. In point of fact, it 
was the mistake of the Jews to convert what was in- 
tended as an ecclesiastical censure into a civil pun- 
ishment. Perhaps this might be excusable under 
the ancient theocracy, when State and Church were 
not yet distinct. Nay, when the theocracy was first 
founded, it was even necessary under certain condi- 
tions, and for a season (see the laws against the Ca- 
naanites). But under the New Testament dispensa- 
tion this confusion of civil and sacred matters has 
entirely ceased. Christ did not regard the publicans 
and heathens, viewed as such, as belonging to His 
communion; but He considered them the objects of 
His mission. Accordingly, we must take the idea of 
excommunication in this light. The Roman Catholic 


‘Church has, on the question of discipline, again 


lapsed into Judaism. Regarding those who are ex- 
communicated as heretics, if not as heathens and 
publicans, it hands them over to the civil tribunals. 

Ver. 18. Verily I say unto you, Whatsoever 
ye shall bind on earth.—It is very remarkable 
that Christ should have employed a solemn adjura- 
tion, when according the power of the keys to all 
His disciples, and with them to the Church generally, 
or rather to the Church along with the disciples. 
For, evidently, while ver. 17 lays down the rule for 
the conduct of the Church, ver. 18 shows that the 
Church is warranted in this conduct. This right is 
again solemnly confirmed by the amen in ver. 19. 
The similarity of expression with ch. xvi. 19 shows 
that this passage also refers to the office of the keys ; 
and hence that both vers. 17 and 18 referred to its 
exercise. The privilege therefore of Peter only con- 
sisted in this, that he was the first to make cnnfes- 
sion and to bear witness (see Acts v., viii., xi.), in 
accordance with the Church generally, to which he 
also was subject. But whenever he occupied a sep- 
arate position, he also subjected himself to the dis. 
cipline and reproof of the Church (Gal. ii. 11). 

Ver. 19. Again, verily I say unto you.—The 
reading maAw dauny is very fully attested. This amen 
was afterward omitted from the text, probably from 
an apprehension that it might be quoted in support 
of separatism.—That if [only] two of you shall 
agree.—The smallest number which conld form a 
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fellowship. They shall agree on earth, 2. e., in form- 
ing a social and visible fellowship. This, however, 
does not imply that two believers will always suffice 
to form a church. The emphasis rests on the word 
tunpevia. Such a full agreement of two persons 
could only be wrought by the Holy Spirit. Hence 
it represents in principle the catholicity of the whole 
Church. The smallest fragment of a straight line 
may be closely and homogeneously joined to all sim- 
ilar fragments. Suffice it, that the Church may com- 
mence, continue and be reformed with two individ- 
uals. The prayer of these two humble individuals 
on earth brings down the gracious answer of the Fa- 
ther who is in heaven, thereby attesting and confirm- 
ing the character of the Church, , 

Ver. 20. For where two or three are gath- 
ered together.—A confirmation and explanation of 
what had preceded. The two individuals must not 
stand aloof in a sectarian spirit, but seek to become 
three. Similarly, their cvudwvia must consist in 
being gathered together in the name of Jesus. If 
such be the case, Himself is in the midst of them by 
His Spirit. It is this presence of the Shechinah, in 
the real sense of the term, which forms and consti- 
tutes His éxxAnoia, or Kahal. Hence it also enjoys 
both the blessings and the protection of our Father 
who is in heaven. Lightfoot: “ Stmile dicunt Rab- 
bini de duobus aut tribus considentibus in judicio, 
quod Schechina sit in medio eorum.” 

The statement in ver. 19 must evidently be re- 
garded as primarily a continuation of the second 
measure prescribed in cases of offence, when two or 
three witnesses were to be called in. It is as if the 
Lord hoped that, by their earnest continuance in 
prayer, these witnesses would prevent the necessity 
of extreme measures, But if they should be obliged 
to assemble in His name in order to lay a formal ac- 
cusation before the Church, the Lord promised to be 
in the midst of them. The fact that the phraseology 
of the text so closely resembles that of ver. 16, 
seems to imply, in a certain sense, an antithesis. 
Probably the meaning is: The two or three who 
form a true Church shall not be entirely dejendent 
upon the large majority of a larger éxxAnsta, nor 
upon the possible abuse of the power of the keys. 
Their outward minority is compensated by the bless- 
ing of the Father, and by the presence of Christ, or 
by an inward and real excess of power. Thus the 
Lord points to the circumstance, that the essential 
characteristics and the power of the Church lie not 
in the existence of an outward majority, or in the 
presence of great masses of people. Christ inter- 
venes between the first and the third measure of dis- 
cipline. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, According to the direction of the Lord in the 
passage under consideration, ecclesiastical discipline 
zhould above all things rest on the basis of brotherly 
faithfulness in the private intercourse of Christians. 
This is the first condition for the proper exercise of 
Church discipline. 

2. According to apostolic direction, excommuni- 
sation was only to take place if the person who gave 
oitence chbstinately resisted the Church itself. In 
that case, both truth and honor required that such 
Lold and open opposition, either to the principles, 
doctrines, or practice of the Church, should not be 
tolerated in the midst of it. More than this; esteem, 


love, and faithfulness toward the offending brothes 
himself demanded such a step. Still, such an one 
was only to be ranked with that class from which he 
had at first been taken, and from which the Church 
is ever willing to receive proselytes, and hence alsa 
to welcome penitents. All this implies that the ex- 
communicated person was not to be subjected te 
civil pains and penalties by the Church.— Let him 
be unto thee as a heathen anda publican.” These 
swords convey a very different meaning to Christians 
from what they did to the Jews. The latter despised 
and condemned heathens and publicans; Christ re- 
ceived them. In cther words, where the discipline 
of the Church ceases, its missionary work com- 
mences anew. Perhaps we might rather call it the 
catechetical office—as the penitent professes a desire 
to have the bond which had been broken restored, 
and hence does not require to be again admitted by 
a new baptism, but only to be restored to the fellow- 
ship of the Church, 

é. The characteristic of true catholicity is not 
outward uniformity, but inward unity in the Spirit of 
Christ. Therefore, when even two are completely 
united, they are, in point of fact, in fellowship witk 
all the holy spirits both in heaven and on earth, anc 
Christ Himself is in the midst of them. 

4. Not “three or two,” but ‘two or three.” The 
pure Church may for a time be very small, but it 
must always aim after universality. Besides, it de 
serves notice that this saying of the Lord was close- 
ly connected with His teaching about primacy in the 
Church, and about offences; hence we may see with 
what tender care He watched over the interests and 
how He defended the origin of the evangelical 
Church. 

5. On the subject of Jewish excommunication, 
comp. Winer’s Real-Wérterbuch, sub Bann, and on 
Christian excommunication, Herzog’s Real-Encyclop., 
sub Bann, The lesser excommunication implied only 
the cessation of full and purely ecclesiastical fellow- 
ship. The person excluded became, for the time, a 
non-communicant. A deep meaning attached to the 
practice of the ancient Church, by which such an 
individual was in certain respects ranked among the 
general hearers of the word and the catechumens. 
In truth, his connection with the Church had not 
wholly ceased; it may be regarded rather as sus- 
pended for a time, than as completely terminated. 
Hence the greater excommunication may be said to 
be no longer applicable to any individuals, as it neces- 
sarily involved civil consequences. At first sight, 
some of the statements of Paul seem to imply such 
a procedure; but a further examination of the pas- 
sages in question will modify our ideas on that point. 
Thus, 1 Cor. v. 11 refers probably to the common 
meal of brotherly fellowship; while the formulas in 
1 Cor, xvi. 22, and Gal. i. 8, 9, appear to us to be 
couched in hypothetical language, as a thing that 
might and should take place in certain circumstances, 
not as one that had actually occurred. Of recent 
writers on the subject, we mention Meyer of Rostock, 
Otto (Bonn, 1856), M. Gobel, On Ecel. Discipline in 
the Reformed Church until Calvin (Kirchl. Vierteh 
jahr’s Schrift, ii. Jahrg., Berlin, 1845). Also the 
Transactions of the German Church Diet for 186 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The necessity of ecclesiastical discipline. 1. The 


| gospel cannot be preserved without salt; nor, 2, fra 


CHAP. XVIII. 21-35. 


SSS 


ternal love without frankness: nor, 8. a particular 
shurch without discipline; nor, 4. the Church in gen- 
eral without the spirit of discipline—The object of 
all Christian and ecclesiastical reproof is to gain our 
brother.—The frankness of affectionate, brotherly 
faithfulness, the basis of ecclesiastical discipline.— 
The exercise of ecclesiastical discipline implying the 
institution and the establishment of a Christian 
Church ; but, on the other hand, churches must be 
trained and educated to this duty.—The training of 
the Church for the exercise of Christian discipline 
forms the commencement of that discipline—How 
the discipline of the Church is to prove affectionate 
care for the spiritual welfare of our brother: 1. Its 
object is to exclude sin from the Church, but to re- 
tain our brother; 2. its mode of exercise—frankness, 
decision, wisdom, prudence.—How genuime Church 
discipline observes the principle of progressing from 
private to open dealings.—The object of Christian 
reproof being to awaken, not to harden, we must 
display—1. Compassion, to the extent of even ap- 
pearing to share the guilt; 2. compassion, to the ex- 
tent of even appearing to cry for help; 3. compas- 
sion, to the extent of even appearing to be inexorable. 
—tThe three different kinds of Church discipline: 1. 
Our brother is excommunicated, but sin is retained 
in the Church; 2. sin is cast out along with our bro- 
ther; 3. sin is eliminated, and our brother restored. 
—The right of reproof: The individual may exercise 
it privately, if he has strength and courage for it; a 
small number of friends may administer it in kindly 
intercourse; the Church may publicly exercise it, 
#. €., not in opposition to the ministry, but as repre- 
sented by it.The exercise of discipline incumbent 
on the Church and its representatives.—To whom 
did Christ say, “Tell it to the Church?” 1. He 
said it to Peter; 2. to all the Apostles.—The Church 
called to take an active part in the administration of 
its most sacred affairs.—The power of the keys vest- 
ed in the apostolic Church.—How fellowship of 
prayer leads to fellowship of faith Agreement of 
the Spirit, a confirmation of the power of the keys. 
—Evidence of this.—How the keys have lost their 
power when the spirits are not subject to Christ.— 
How the whole Church of Christ may revive in the 
smallest community.—The great Church appears in 
a small community: 1. If there be agreement in the 
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spirit of prayer, securing the answer of the Father 
2. if there be union in the name of Jesus, and hence 
the presence of Christ—The characteristic features 
of the true Church: 1, An inward life of prayer; 2 
an outward life of confession.—What is the state ol 
a church if, 1. the former of these two characteristicy 
is wanting; or, 2. the latter; or, 3. both are gone.— 
The great promises of Christ shall be fulfilled, even 
in the experience of the weakest church.—The watch 
word of the Church and the watchword of sectarian 
ism. The former: two or three; the latter: three or 
two.—How this promise of the Lord was fulfilled in 
the formation of the Protestant Churches. 

Starke :—Zeisius: Secret sins should be secretly 
rebuked and expiated, but open sins, openly.—Cra 
mer: It is very dangerous to be excluded from the 
communion of the saints.—Hedinger: The prayer ot 
a righteous man availeth much, nay, everything: 
James vy. 16. 

Gerlach :—What in ch, xvi. 19 had (apparently) 
been bestowed upon Peter alone, is here conferred 
on the whole Christian Church, being ultimately 
traceable to the character of Christian communion 
as the outward manifestation of the invisible Church 
—The Church of Christ on earth consists of a num 
ber of circles, drawn around the same centre, and al 
ways widening. Its well-being consists in this, thai 
all have the proper centre, and that none of she cir 
cles interferes with the other. 

Gossner :—The principal thing is the agreement. 
—All depends not on large numbers, but on the pre- 
sence of Christ as the third or fourth in a spiritua: 
communion. 

Heubner :—We can only call those persons ou: 
own whom we have gained for the kingdom of 


| heaven,—The decline of, and the difficulties attend 


ing upon, the exercise of scriptural discipline, con 
stitute glaring evidence of the sad decay of our State 
Churches (or rather, of the hierarchical disinclinatior 
of office to train the congregation to spiritual self 
government).*—W herein may two be agreed? Mani- 
festly, not in temporal things (or rather, in matters 
of pure egotism). 


* A Prussian regulation of March 27, 1748, prohibits the 
minister from excluding any of their church members from 
the holy communion. Now cases of the kind must be re- 
ported to the royal consistories. 


©. Absolution in the Church. Cu, XVIII. 21-35. 


(Vers. 23-35 the Gospel for the 22d Sunday after Trinity.) 


21 
22 


Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, 
and I forgive him? till [until, €ws] seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say not unte 


thee, Until [€ws] seven times: but, Until seventy times seven. 


23 


Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a certain king [a human king, 


iv@paémrw Baorre?], which would take account of [who desired to make a reckoning 


24 
25 


with]? his servants. 


And when he had [only] begun to reckon, one was brought? unto - 
him, which [who] owed Acm ten thousand talents. But forasmuch as he had not [as he 


was not able] to pay, his lord commanded him to be sold, and his wife, and children, 


26 
27 


and all that he had, and payment to be made. 
worshipped him, saying, Lord,® have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 


The servant therefore fell down, and 


Ther 


the lord of that servant was moved with compassion, and loosed [re‘eased] him, anc 


28 forgave him the debt. 


But the same servant went out, and found one of his fellow ser 
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vants, which [who] owed him a hundred pence [shillings? lit.: denaries, dyvdpia]:* and 
he laid hands on him, and took him by the throat, saying, Pay me® that thou | Pay if 
thou] ® owest. And his fellow servant fell dow= at his feet,’ and besought him, saying, 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 


And he would not: but went and 
cast him into prison, till he should pay the debt. 


29 
30 
31 So when his fellow servants saw what 
was done, they were very sorry, and came and told unto their [own, éovrév] lord all 
that was done. Then his lord, after that he had called him, said unto him, O thou 
wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt, because thou desiredst [besoughtest] me: 
Shouldest not thou also have had compassion [pity] on thy fellow servant, even as J 
had pity on thee? And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors, till 
he should pay all that was due unto him.’ So likewise shall my heavenly Father do 
also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother their tres- 


passes.” 


32 


33 
34 
35 


1 Ver, 23.[°Os H0&Ance cuvipa Adyov werd, k.T.A.; Lange: welcher abrechnen rolite, 4. ¢,, to make a reckon 
tng or settlement, Comp. 2 Kings xxi. 7, where the E. V. correctly renders: There was no reckoning made with them 
of the money, ete. The Authorized Version in our place conveys a different meaning in modern English.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 24.—TI po 77x [for the more usual’ word: mpoonvexOn] in Codd. B., D., Origen, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
[Alford]. 

3 Ver, 26.—Kupie is omitted in B., D., ete., and by Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford]. 

4 Ver. 28.—[The English penny is less than one seventh of a denarius, a Roman silver coin equivalent to the Attia 
drachma, or about seven and a half pence sterling or fifteen American cents in value. See the Dictionaries. The inapt- 
ness of the usual English rendering (in all the old English versio: s) appears more fully in ch. xx. 2, where laborers are 
hired “for a penny a duy,’ instead of nearly eight times that amount. Abont two thirds of a denarius a day was the pay 
of a Roman soldier. As there is no corresponding English coin, it is necessary to adopt an inacenrate rendering or the 
foreign word dendry, which would require a marginal explanation. Shilling (in the New York sense, %. @.. one eighth of 
an American dollar) would come nearest, but would lead to confusion, since the English shilling is nearly double in value 
(23 cents). Ewald, however, in his German translation, renders: Schillinge. Lauge retains Luther's Groschen, but adds 
in parenthesis. Denare, Zehner (dimes). Campbell and Norton: denardé (which might do in a learned Commentary, but 
not ina Bible for popular use); Conant, and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union, better: dendries. It is surprising that 
Trench in his interpretation of the parable of the Unmerciful Servant (p. 151) and that of the Laborers in the Vineyard (p. 
170), takes no notice whatever of this mistranslation and speaks repeatedly of an hundred penceas if it were all right.— 


5 Ver. 28.—COodd. B., D., L., etc., omit wor, me. 
8 Ver, 28.—The reading e? T1 is best attested and much stronger than 6 tt. It isa demand for payment in the 
form of a rebuke: Thou wretch, he who owes, must pay! [Ewald and Lange translate: Beeahle, wenn du was schuldig 
bist! Pay, if thou owest anything. Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford unanimously adopt the reading: “Amd68os 
e% Tt JpetAeLs, which is now sustained also by Cod. Sinait. Dr. Conant ignores this difference of reading.—P. S.] 

7 Ver. 29.—The addition of the received text: eis Tovs médas avToo (at his feet) is omitted in Codd. B., C., D., eto. 
[Tischendorf and Alford retain and defend the words against Lachmann, Tregelles, and Meyer, who omit them.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 29.—The best authorities [also Cod. Sinait.] omit mav7a (all), which seems to be inserted to conform te 
ver. 26, \ : 

9 Ver. 34.—B., D., etc., omit avr @. [Lachmann and Alford omit it, Tischendorf retains it.—P. 8.] 

10 Ver. 85.—B., D., L., ete., omit the words: Ta TapamT bHuata avt@y (their trespasses), which seem to be 
Inserted from ch. vi. 14,15; Mark xi. 25,26. [Cod. Sinait., and all the critical editors, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
Aiford, omit the words.—P. 8.] 


that of retribution; comp. Lev. xxv. 28; xxvi. 18, 
21, 24, 28; Ps. xxviii. 25; Pan. iv. 15; Rev. xv. 1. 
—P. 8. 

va 22. I say not unto thee ;—~. ¢., I do not 
prescribe to thee. 

Seventy times seven, €BdounkorvtTakas 
ér7ta.—dJerome, Erasmus, Grotius, de Wette, 
[Trench], and others, explain seventy times seven- 
fold [%. e., four hundred and ninety times]. But 
Origen, Augustine, Bengel, Ewald, and Meyer, ex- 
plain seventy times and seven, or seventy-seven 
times, as érrdxis does not again occur at éBdouyKov- 
tds éwrd. Meyer says: “ According to the Greek 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 21. Until seven times, gws értaKis.— 
The directions of Christ in regard to the discipline 
of the Church presuppose readiness to forgive. If 
our brother listen to our admonition, and be recon- 
ciled, he is to be forgiven, But the Lord had not 
indicated how often this mercy was to be exercised. 
It seemed to Peter as if there must be some limit in 
the matter. His query indicated that he still regard- 
ed forgiveness as something outward and quantita- 
tive, rather than as something inward and spiritual. 


His proposal, “until seven times ’’—the sacred num- 
ber—is very characteristic of his state of mind. It 
was, however, greatly in excess of the rabbinical or- 
dinances, which prescribed forgiveness only three 
times: “ Homini in alterum peccanti semel remittunt, 
secundo remittunt, tertio remittunt, quarto non remit- 
tent.”  Babyl. Joma.—t|[The Jewish rabbins based 
the duty of forgiving three times and no more, upon 
Amos'i. 3; li. 6; Job xxxiii. 29, 30. Peter, under 
the influence of the spirit of Christian charity, in- 
ercased the number to seven, because in the Old Tes- 
tament this number is closely linked with the idea 
of the corenan* and of forgiveness, as well as with 


idiom, this should have been expressed either by 
émta kul EBdounrorvTakis or by EBdounkovta émrdxis. 
But the expression is derived from the Sept., Gen. iv. 
24; ‘If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, truly La- 
mech seventyfold and seven.’”* The reference 


* [Jerome already observed this significant contrast oi 
our Lord’s seventy times seven of forgiveness to the antedi 
luvian Lamech’s seventy and sevenfold of revenge. So 
Trench asserts (p. 145), referring to Jerome's works, vol. ii, 
p. 565, of the Benedictine edition. But I cannot find the 
pasoge in the Vallarsi edition, which I have before me. Ir 

is Commentary on Matt. im loc. (Opera, tom. vii. col 141 
ed, Vall.) Jerome makes no allusion to Gen, ivy. 24, and 
says simply: “.Von usque septies, sed usque sentuagiea 
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3eems to be in point; all the more, that the saying 
of Christ was probably intended to form a direct con- 
trast to the revenge which Lamech imprecated. 
Still, even though we near in mind the symbolical 
import of the number seven, yet the bare addition of 
tbat numeral seems peculiar, and almost detracting 
from the force of the injunction. It might, indeed, 
be urged, that, according to the analogy of 101, it 
implied nothing more than as it were the measure 
seventy shaken and pressed down. First, seventy 
times, and then, if you like, in addition to this, your 
»wn seven times! But Grotius translates Gen. iv. 24, 
IDIW OAYAW , septwagies et id ipsum septies ; nor 
toes the translation of the Sept. seem to us decided- 
ly in favor of the opposite view. Besides, seventy 
times sevenfold seems to us a more apt symbolical 
expression for never-ending forgiveness than seventy 
times seven. However, grammatically and philologi- 
cally, the point is not clear. Seventy is seven times 
ten, or the symbolical number of the world multiplied 
by that of the covenant. Of course, the expression 
is intended to indicate by the figure of a large num- 
ber the quality of endless forgiveness. This view 
was already advocated by Theophylact. 

Ver. 23. Therefore is the kingdom of hea- 
ven likened.—Referring to the reply which had 
been given to Peter. The parable which follows is 
intended to illustrate the teaching of Christ about 
our readiness to forgive. Meyer maintains that the 
Saviour insists upon unlimited forgiveness, and not, 
as de Wette suggests, merely upon readiness to for- 
give. But the latter implies the former; and, in 
fact, the two are identical in point of principle. The 
act of forgiveness presupposes genuine repentance 
on the part of our brother.—Likened. On account 
of the guilt of man, it had become necessary that 
the kingdom of heaven should rest on compassion as 
jte foundation. 

Unto a human king.*—The expression is in- 
teuded to mark the antithesis to the heavenly King. 
—His servants.—Here represented as administer- 
‘ng his possessions.—He desired to make a reck- 
soning, or settlement.—This refers to eternal jus- 
tice ever seeking to right matters, and to the im- 
pending judgment; hence more especially to the 
economy of the law and its results. 

Ver. 24. But when he had only} begun.— 
Very solemn and significant—One was brought 
unto him,—i. ¢., one of the first and highest.—Ten 
thousand talents.—“ An expression intended to in- 
dicate the infinite debt incurred, which could never 
be discharged. As it were an immense number of 
the largest coin.” The Attic talent was equal to 60 
mine [6,000 drachme], or 1,875 Prussian dollars 
(see Boeckh’s Staatshaushalt der Athener, i. 15),t 
and the mine to 100 denarii.§ “* Hence one talent = 


septies, id est, quadringentis nonaginta vicibus, ut toties 
peccanti fratri dimitteret in die, quoties ille peccare non 
possit.”—P, 8.] 

* [Meyer likewise emphasizes avOpém~@, which the Eng- 
lish Version renders: @ certain king. “Zu Baciret 
ist nicht ohne Grund avO0 pdr zugesetzt, da das 
[IIMMELREICH Mit cinem MENSCHLICHEN Konige verglichen 
wird. Vergleiche tibrigens das Homerische av h p Ba- 
otAevs.”—P. §.] 

+ [Dr. Lange inserts only, to emphasize a péapu évou 

t the beginning of the sentence.—P. 8.] 

+ [Dr. Robinson, Divtionary, sub drKavrTov, esti- 

mates the common Attic talent at £243 15s, sterling, or 


soout £1,170.—P. 8 J 
§ (The original reads 10 for 100 denarti—a palpable 


printing error, which the Edinb. transl. faithfully copies. 
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6,000 denarii, and 10,000 taleuts = 60,000,000 de 
nari.” Gerlach suggests that the Saviour referred 
to the Syrian talent, which was much smaller than 
the Attic, amounting only to about one-fourth of it, 
According to the value of the Attic talent, the sum. 
total would amount to over 13 millions of Prussian 
dollars. 

Ver, 25. His lord commanded him to be 
sold.—In accordance with the law of Moses, Exod. 
xxii. 8; Lev. xxv. 39; 2 Kings iv. 1. See also 
Micnaruis’ Laws of Moses, §148.—And (thus) 
payment to be made.—The sum obtained would, 
of course, prove wholly inadequate. Still Fritzsche 
is mistaken in explaining it as meaning that the sum 
realized was actually to be paid. De Wette renders 
it: “And that this should be paid.” Better Meyer 
in more general terms, ‘‘and payment to be made,” 
The leading idea is, that the king insists upon pay- 
ment being made. The exact amount is subori- 
nate. 

Ver. 28. A hundred denaries.—Equal.to near- 
ly 21 Prussian [or 15 American] dollars. See the 
article in the Encycls.—Took him by the throat. 
—According to Roman law, a creditor was allowed 
to drag his debtor by the throat before the tribunal, 
The harsh form in which he demanded payment de- 
serves special attention. His address to his fellow- 
servant implied his own condemnation. Meyer 
rightly objects to the view of Fritzsche and Olshau- 
sen, who explain the expression «f 71 as due to 
Greek urbanity. Others regard it as equivalent to 
drt. Paulus and Baumgarten-Crusius understand it 
as implying that it was uncertain whether such a 
debt had really been incurred. In our view, it was 
intended by way of expressing reproof—the claimant 
all the time forgetting his own case and difficulties, 
which were not only similar, but even much worse. 
In fact, it would seem as if the remission of his debt 
had only called forth pride and self-confidence. His 
fellow-servant humbled himself in a more becoming 
manner than he had done before his master (7 p oc e- 
Kbvel avT@, TMapekadet avTdyv); although we 
should bear in mind that in the latter case the credi- 
tor was the lord and king of the servant. 

[Trencn; ‘Such is man, so harsh and hard, 
when he walks otherwise than in a constant sense of 
forgiveness received from God. Ignorance or forget- 
fulness of his own guilt makes him harsh, unforgiv- 
ing, and cruel to others; or, at best, he is only hin- 
dered from being such by those weak defences of 
natural character which may at any moment be 
broken down.”—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 31. Their own (éavtév) lord.—Meyer 
accounts for the word éavra@y by remarking, 
“They had recourse neither to their hard-hearted 
companion nor to any other person.” But this 
would scarcely have required special mention, On 
the other hand, their appeal to his and their lord ex- 
posed them to danger, if his anger should burst forth 
against them also. Still, they ventured to apply to 
him—compassion and sorrow inspiring them with 
courage. In this case, then, we see severity from 
pity, as formerly harshness in spite of mercy. 

Ver. 34. And delivered him to the tormen 
tors.—The imprisonment refers in both cases to tems 
porary confinement, until payment should be made 


“ Attica wv (mina) suit centum arachmarum ; Roma 
na, drachmarum nonaginta sex; Aleran'rira 160 drach 
marum Atticarum.” See Joa. Soarvi%, Lexicon Greco 
Lat., Oxford ed., p. 1006. An Attic dpaxe? is nearly equa 
in value to a Roman denarius.—P 8.) 
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But, besides this, the servant whom his master now 
zent to prison was also delivered tots Bacavio- 
rats, “to the tormentors,” to be tormented by 
‘hem. The punishment of being sold into slavery, 
with which he had formerly been threatened, was 
much lighter than that which he had now to endure. 
flowever, the king was generous, and the wife and 
ehildren of the offender were not molested. In its 
first form, they shared the guilt of that wicked ser- 
vant; but the sin which he had now committed rest- 
ed upon himself alone. Still, except in reference to 
the manner in which payment is now enforced, the 
language of the parable continues the same as before. 
The imprisonment and the torments are intended to 
enforce payment; but as, in the present instance, 
this is manifestly impossible, they serve in reality as 
a punishment. Fritzsche renders the term Bacavio- 
ral by “body-guard of the king” (!); Grotius, by 
“eaolers” [decuopvaAaces]; Meyer, correctly, by 
“tormentors.” * According to the sentence pro- 
nounced, the imprisonment would necessarily be both 
never-ending and hopeless (Chrysostom: touvtéor: 
dinver@s, ote yap amodéce wore). Still, we are 
scarcely warranted in referring these torments to the 
sufferings of Gehenna. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The symbolical import of the number seven is 
spiritual and festive rest after the work has been 
finished ; ten, that of the world. Hence the number 
seventy represents the power of the Spirit as con- 
quering the world (the 70 disciples). Again, seven- 
ty times seven would convey the all-conquering 
power of the Spirit in all His fulness, as reconciling 
us, and rendering us willing to be reconciled. The 
largeness of the number would indicate that there 
was to be no measuring or limitation in the exercise 
of kindness; but that infinite love was, in its fulness 
and strength, to sweep all barriers, and that forgive- 
ness was to be bounded by no other limits than 
those demanded by truth, z. e., more especially, by 
the state of mind of him who had offended against 
us. 

2. This parable must not be applied merely to 
the private relations subsisting between Christians ; 
but also refers to the general administration of the 
servants of the Lord in the Church, which, however, 
if improperly exercised, may degenerate into a mat- 
ter of private interest or favor. Under such circum- 
stances, the contrast between the wondrous pardon 
granted by the Master, and the cruel exactions made 
by the servants, would appear in the most glaring 
manner. Strange, that the most harsh and heartless 
treatment should be connected with the dispensation 
of highest mercy! Compare the history of church 
discipline in the middle ages, and the bitter contro- 
versies on the doctrine of the holy Communion. 

8. Faustus Socinus (“De Christo Servatore”’) 
argues from this passage, that as the king forgave 


* [Among the ancient Romans there were certain legal 
tortures, as a heavy chain and a system of half starvation, 
which the creditor might apply to his debtor, for bring- 
ing him to terms. See ARNOLD, History of Rome, i. p. 126, 

_and Trenou, Notes on the Parables, p. 154: “The tormen- 
fors are those who shall make the life of the prisoner bitter 
to him; wring out from him the confession of any concealed 
hoards which he may still possess; even as there are tor- 
mentors in that world of woe, whereof this prison is a figure 
~fellow-sinners and evil angels—instruments of the just yet 
terrible judgments of God.”—P. 8.] 


without -ansom or surety, so God similar y pardon 
sinners. To this OLEarius replies, that the object 
of this parable was to delineate the subjective cond:- 
tion of pardon on our part, not the objective ground 
of acceptance with God. Besides, each separate 
parable was not intended to give the whole scheme 
of salvation. Perhaps, however, it were more accu- 
rate to say, that the objective ground of compassior 
is embodied and presented in the atonement made by 
Christ. But the latter point was not intended to be 
presented in this parable. [Meyer remarks that the 
parable implies a %arepoy mpdrepoy, since the infinite 
forgiving mercy of God could only appear fully in 
the atoning death of Christ.—P. 8.] 

[4. Till he pay all that was due unto him, ver. 34. 
The offender, it seems, is not imprisoned for the act 
of unmercifulness to his fellow-servant, but for his 
old debt to God which had been forgiven him. But 
it must be remembered that every sin against our 
neighbor, or against ourselves, is at the same time a 
sin against God, and so the conduct of the unmerci- 
ful servant contracted a new debt due to God. This 
passage is often quoted in the discussion of the ques- 
tion: Utrum peccata semel remissa redeant, whether 
sins once forgiven return on the sinner through his 
subsequent transgressions? Hammond says, the 
king revoked his designed mercy; but the debt was 
actually and absolutely forgiven; yet forgiven, of 
course, aS always, on certain moral conditions, the 
violation of which implies the forfeiture of the bene- 
fit. Forgiveness is inseparable from union with 
Christ. If we forsake Him we relapse into a state 
of nature, which is a state of wrath; yea, our case 
becomes much worse than it was before conversion, 
and our guilt increases in proportion to the mercies 
received. How many, alas! forfeit the benefit of 
baptism, @. ¢., the remission of sins, by a life of im- 
penitence and ingratitude, and become worse than 
heathen.—P. 8.] 

[5. The same verse (and ver. 26) is also quoted 
by some Roman Catholic*interpreters for the doctrine 
of purgatory, and by Universalists and Restoraticn- 
ists, for the doctrine of the final salvation of all men. 
In both cases the @#s of is pressed as implying a 
final discharge of the debt and a consequent deliv- 
erance from the prison of purgatory or a temporary 
hell. But this argument proceeds on the radically 
wrong assumption that man can atone for his sins or 
discharge his moral debt to God. The debt is ex- 
pressly represented, in ver. 24, as enormous, so as to 
make it impossible for any human being to discharge 
it. The debt, moreover, instead of diminishing is 
daily accumulating ; since the utmost that man can 
do is to perform his present duty, comp. Luke xvii. 
10. The phrase: till he pay all, etc., €ws 08 amo- 
56 wav, like the proverbial ad numuwm solvere, ad 
extremum assem solvere, signifies that the debtor shal] 
have justice without mercy and taste the extreme 
rigor of the law. TRENCH (p. 158) goes even further, 
and says: “Since the sinner could never acquit the 
slightest portion of the debt in which he is indebted 
to God, the putting that as a condition of his libera- 
tion, which it is impossible could ever be fulfilled, is 
the strongest possible way of expressing the eternal 
duration of his punishment.” Matponatus, one of 
the best Roman Catholic expounders, remarks: 
“QUOUSQUE REDDERET. Id est semper, ut Chiysosto- 
mus, Huthymius et Theophylactus interpretantur , 
non enim significatur, hee ut, qui damnati sunt, 
panas aliquando persolvant et, quasi reddito debito, 
liberentur, gui Origenistarum error fuit ; sed fore 
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ut numgquam liberentur, nisi penas persolvant, quas 
pee persolvere numysam poterunt, numquam libera- 
antur.” OLSHAUSEN én loc. (vol. i. p. 594, American 
edition) admits that the debt of the sinner to God 
can never possibly be liyuidated ; nevertheless he in- 
fers partly from the €ws 0%, partly from the servant’s 
acknowledgment of his debt that he will be finally 
released. I cannot see how we can hold this opinion 
without adopting substantially the Roman Catholic 
dogma of purgatory. But €ws does not necessarily 
fix a limit beyond which the preéxisting state of 
things must cease (comp. the Saviour’s promise to be 
with His people to the end of the world, éws ris 
ovvtedeias Tov ai@vos); and if the mere admission 
of sin and guilt insures ultimate salvation, a Judas 
might have been saved as well who confessed that 
he betrayed innocent blood.—Comp. also the Motes 
on ch. v. 26 (p. 114) and on ch, xii. 32 (pp. 225 and 
227 sqq.).—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


“Till seven times?” or, the tendency of the class 
of which Peter is the type to count and limit spirit- 
4al acts.—Acts of forgiveness, prayers, and similar 
deeds, should not be cownted.—Seventy times seven; 
vr, the sacred number,—which implies that our love 
must not be limited by the rules of arithmetic.—The 
kingdom of heaven under the figure of reckoning: 
1. The king reckoning ; or, the remission of an infi- 
nite debt. 2. The servant reckoning; or, the harsh 
demand of a small claim. 3. The final reckoning of 
the king occasioned by that of the servant.—The 
great alternations in the kingdom of heaven, occa- 
sioned by the unfaithfulness of man in opposition to 
the faithfulness of God: 1. From the judgment of 
the law to the mercy of the gospel; 2. from mercy 
to judgment.—The grace of God has converted the 
economy of the law into that of the gospel; but the 
unmercifulness of Christians seeks to transform the 
dispensation of the gospel into one of judgment.— 
How could the servant who had been forgiven act 
with such cruelty against his fellow-servant? 1. It 
was suspicious, that he-who apparently was among 
the first of his fellow-servants should have incurred 
80 heavy a debt without accounting for the money 
long before that; 2. it was still worse when he only 
plead for delay, promising payment which he well 
knew he never could make; 3. but it fully indicated 
his state of mind, when he could go from the pres- 
ence of his master cherishing such feelings of pride 
and bitterness.—The unconditional and the condi- 
tional remission of debt in the kingdom of God: 
1. The former is full and irrevocable; the latter is 
only granted to try us. 2. The former is real, both 
in respect of its basis and its character; the latter 
only emblematical. 3. The former leads to humility 
and compassion; the latter may readily call forth 
pride and harshness in the unconverted.—The un- 
merciful are equally destitute of feeling and memory. 
A. 1, They forget their own guilt and humiliation; 
2. the pardon extended to them; 3. nor are they 
even reminded of it by the entreaty of a fellow-ser- 
‘ant, so similar to their own pleading; 4. they only 
tmmember it in the hour of final judgment. B. Such 
persons have only a heartless memory for their own 
selfishness, for their own claims, demands, etce.— 
How the remission of our immeasurable debt should 
mduce us to forgive the small debt incurred by our 
brotl-er: 1. We ate bound to do so; 2. enabled; 
and, \. impelled to it—How the harshness and cru- 


elty of those who are proud and insecure seems te 
come out in all its fulness in the gospel kingdom of 
grace.—How the evil disposition of the servants haa 
transformed: 1. The gospel of grace into compulsory 
conversions; 2. the call to repentance into forced 
penance; 3. the discipline of the Church into the 
tortures of the Inquisition; the exhibition of the Re 
deemer into a call for the Judge.—Guilt under the 
law called forth grace; but harshness under the 
gospel will bring down the judgment, Matt. xxv. 31, 
ete.—The complaint of the fellow-servants in its 
effects, viewed historically.—Heavy judgments im 
pending on those who show no mercy, James ii. 13. 
—How unmercifulness introduces an order of things 
which ensures its own ruin.—The tormentors and 
torments of the next world in their relation to those 
of this life-—Unmercifulness is practical unbelief.— 
The practical bearing of this second fall—The do- 
mestice guilt which is remitted, and the personal guilt 
which is retained—‘So likewise,” etc. Or, this 
parable as specially applicable to the Apostles, and 
the servants of Christ both in Church and State.— 
“My heavenly Father.” 1. The Father of mercy, 
and of the Saviour—grace itself. 2. The Father of 
the Judge of the world—justice itself. 3. The Fa- 
ther of Christ in the congregation, or of the Church. 
Starke :—Canstem: It is a great honor to be ir 
the employment of a mighty potentate ; how muck 
more, then, to be a servant of the King of kings and 
the Lord of lords! What faithfulness and care are 
requisite in such a service !—God will require art ac- 
count of all that has been entrusted to our steward- 
ship: Job ix. 3; Ps. exxx. 3; exliii, 2—Ostander: 
Sin has subjected not only our persons, but all we 
have, to the curse.—The natural man is not willing 
to rely on free grace, and to trust for atonement and 
righteousness to Christ alone; but would always like 
to contribute something of his own.—Forgetfulness 
of the freeness of God’s gifts a fruitful cause of re- 
lapse into sin.—Quesnel: As genuine love to God 
and compassionate affection toward our neighbor is a 
fruit of genuine conversion, so is ingratitude toward 
God and hardheartedness toward our neighbor an 
evidence of spurious religion.—Canstein: To insist 
on full restitution, is to be inexorable.—Y our fellow- 
servants will see it, and lay the case before their 
Master.— Quesnel: To be unwilling to forgive an 
offence, is to provoke the wrath both of heaven and 
earth.—Feigned penitence is like that wicked ser- 
vant, promising all, but performing nothing, Ps, xii. 
6.—The Lord quotes the example of men, in order 
to render them inexcusable-——Would we like to 
know whether we have obtained forgiveness from 
God? Let us ask ourselves how we stand affected 
toward others.—Forgive, and He will forgive you. 
Lisco :—God reckons with us when setting before 
us, in our consciences and by His word, His law and 
His just demands.—By his harshness the wicked ser- 
vant loses the aff-ction and esteem of his fellow-ser- 
yants, nor can his conduct remain concealed. 
Heubner :—This command to be ever willing te 
forgive, implies much rich and blessed comfort.—If 
man is to forgive so frequently, how much more will 
our Father in heaven be ready to extend mercy !— 
Unless we rightly know the extent of our guilt, we 
cannot properly appreciate the fulness of grace which 
the Lord is willing and ready to vouchsafe——How 
our sins ever involve others in ruin, and generally 
those nearest and dearest to us.—‘‘ We should 
despair of being ever able to discharge our debt, and 
rely on grace and mercy alone.”—What contrasts 
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nere! 1. God, the King of kings, toward a servant ; 
and again a servant toward his fellow-servant. 2. 
An infinite debt, and again a small debt. 3. Impos- 
sibility and inability; and again, possibility and abili- 
ty. 4. Compassion and kindness; and again, hard- 
Leartedness and cruel behavior.—Woe to him whom 
the tears and sighs of those who are oppressed and 
injured accuse before the tribunal of God.—A harsh 


Reinhard :—What obligation God lays upon us 
to forgive those who offend against us.—Kuinoel :— 
The character of self-righteousness: 1. Confession 
of debt; 2. promise of payment; 3.the manner in 
which this promise is kept; 4. the sad issue of the 
whole matter.—[Bourdalue :-—Sur le pardon des in- 
jures. Serm. 84. Pour le 21 Dimanche aprés ls 
Pentecdte.—Wassilon:—Du pardon des offenses, 
and other famous Catholic sermons on the pericope 


person calls down the judgments of God upon him- 
self, vers, 238-35.—-P. 8.] 


THIRD SECTION. 


THE PRIESTLY FAMILY IN THE CHURCH. 


Onaprrer XIX. 1-26. 


Contents :—This section sets before us, in their remarkable connection, the three principal features of the Chrisnar 


household as it should exist in the Church of Christ: viz., the marriage-relationship in the Church, ch. xix, 1-12; chile 
dren in the Church, vers. 18-15; and property in the Church, vers. 16-26. 


Historical Connection.—Atter tne transaction at Capernaum, recorded in Matt. xvili., the Lord commencer 


His festive journey to Jerusalem, in company with His disciples, Luke xiii. 22-80. On this occasioz 
‘the Pharisees attempted—probably at the instigation of Herod—to frighten the Lord into a speedy re 
moval from Galilee, vers. 831-35. They next invited Him to a feast, in the hope of thus ensnaring Him, 
Luke xiv. 1-24. The Lord now set before those of His followers who were not yet decided for Him, 
the dangers connected with discipleship, Luke xiv. 25-35. On the other hand, He declared His readi- 
ness to receive penitent publicans and sinners, Luke xv. 1-17. The festive company now entered the 
territory of Samaria, but were not allowed to pass through it (Luke ix. 51-62). This refusal to receive 
Him led to the sending forth of the seventy disciples (Luke x. 1-16). The Lord next took a sorrowing 
retrospect of Galilee (Matt. xi. 20-30); and then passed into Perea through the boundary land of Sa- 
muria and Galilee (Luke xvii. 11-19). The return of the seventy disciples (Luke x. 17-37). Jesus 
arrived in Perea previous tu the transactions recorded in Matt. xix. (Matt. xix. 1, 2). The Evangelists 
have not preserved many of the details connected with Christ's twofold visit to Perea, hefore and after 
the teast of the Dedication of the Temple, during the winter of the year 782. Thus much, however, 
clearly appears, that He was gladly received in that district. We are told that, during His first stay 
there (Matt. xix. 2), “great multitudes followed Him there, and He healed them (their sick).” Of His 
yecond visit to Perzea we read, that “many resorted unto Him,” and “believed on Him there” (John x, 
40-42), The events recorded in the section under consideration, most probably occurred while the 
Saviour visited Perea the second time. According to the account in the Gospel of Mark, the rich 
young man came to the Lord when He was gone forth into the way ; according to Matthew, He departed 
from Galilee after having laid His hands on children,—an act which the Evangelist seems to connect 
with His teaching on the subject of divorce (see the Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 1079). 

During his journey to Perea, where Jesus on the first occasion made only a very brief stay, He re- 
plied to the intrusive and curious question, whether few or many were to be saved (Luke xiii, 28). It 
was probably in Perwa that He uttered the parable concerning the Pharisee and the publican, and sev 
eral others which are recorded in the Gospel by Luke. He next appeared at Jerusalem at the feast cé 
the Dedication of the Temple (John x. 22-40), which, according to Wieseler, commenced that year on 
the 25th December. Once more the Jews now tempted Him with the question, whether He was the 
Messiah (in their sense of the designation—the inquiry being urged partly from motives of hostility, ana 
partly in the hope of having their carnal expectations realized). In their peculiar state of mind, the 
reply of Jesus implied both more and less than they had anticipated or wished. Hence they wished 
so stone Him. But He passed majestically through the midst of them, and—prote ed by His followers 
—soon appeared a second time in Pera, in the same locality, where afterward | Pella, His Churck 
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found a refuge. But in Perea also He was met by Pharisees, who had been stirred up and instructed 
by their colleagues at Jerusalem Accordingly, questions similar to those set before Him in te ¢ ypital 
of Judzea were now urged. With these the section under consideration opens, 

It is quite in accordance with the plan adopted by Matthew in his Gospel, that only those portions 
are recorded in which the Christian family in the new Church is described in its various aspects and 


bearings. 


A. Marriage in the Church. Cu, XIX. 1-12. 
(Mark x. 1-12.) 


And it came to pass, that when Jesus had finished these sayings, he departed from 
Galilee, and came into the coasts [borders, ra dpia] of Judea beyond [the] Jordan; 
2,3 And great multitudes followed nim; and he healed them there. The Pharisees also 
came unto him [And there came to him Pharisees],’ tempting him, and saying unto 
4 him,? Is it Jawful for a man* to put away his wife for every cause? And he answered 
and said unto them,* Have ye not read, that he which [who] made them at the. be: 
ginning [from the beginning, dx’ dpyjs, 4. ¢., in paradise] made them male and female, 
5 And said, For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his 
6 wife: and they twain [the two, oi dvo] shall be one flesh? Wherefore they are ne 
more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put 
7 asunder. They say unto him, Why [then] did Moses then command to give a writing 
8 of divorcement, and to put her away? He saith untc them, Moses because of the 
harshness of your hearts suffered you to put away your wives: but from the beginning 
9 [ax dépxjs|.it was not so. And I say unto you, Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
except 7 be for fornication,® and shall marry another, committeth adultery: and whoso 
marrieth her which [who] is put away doth commit [committeth] adultery. His dis- 
ciples say unto him, If the case of the man be so with his wife [é. é., if this is the legal rela~ 
11 tion between husband and wife], it is not good to marry. But he said unto them, All men 
cannot [Not all, od wdvres, can] receive this saying, save they to whom it is given. 
2 For there are some® eunuchs, which [who] were so born from their [the] mother’s 
wombs: and there are some eunuchs, which [who] were made eunuchs of [by, id] 
men: and there be [are] eunuchs, which [who] have made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive zt, let him receive 7. 


1 Ver. 8.—[Ka) mpoo7A8ov atte Papiocaior; the article of of the tewt. rec. is wanting in the best MSS. and thrown 
ut by the modern critical editors (except Tischendorf), also by Dr. Lange in his version.—P., 8.] 

2 Ver. 8.—[AUT@, to him, is likewise missing in the oldest authorities, also Cod. ‘Sinait., and omitted by Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Alford.—P. 8.] ; 

3 Ver. 8.—Av0paTq, for aman, is omitted by B., L., [Cod. Sinait.], and thrown out by Lachmann and Tischen 
dorf; but seems to be required by érolnaev avtoovs, 

4 Ver. 4._[Aurots, to them, is omitted in the critical editions, but retained by Lange.—P. 8.] 

5 Ver. 9.—Lachmann, with B., D., reads: mapextos Adyou wopvetas. Meyer regards it as a gloss from ch. v. 
82, [The teat. rec. reads: ef wy ml wmopyveia; Tischendorf and Alford: ui éw! m., which reading is sustained 
also by Cod. Sinaiticus. Ei may easily be an explanatory addition. The sense is not affected in the least by this difference 

f reading.—P. 8. 

Mae Wee irene before ewnuchs is an interpolation of the E. V., and should be underscored or omitted.—P. 8.] 


n Tepata, 8c. xépa) extended from Moabitis, or from 
the Arnon, to Pella on the north—“ certainly to the 
Sheriat Mandhur, since Josephus designates Gadara 
(Omkeis), which lay on the Mandhur, as the capital 
of Perzea. Toward the east, it adjoined, according 
to that writer, the territory of Gerasa, Rabbath Am- 
mon, and Arabia.” L. von Raumer. From the 
same authority we learn that Perea, in the wider 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. And it came to pass.—The passage 
from Galilee to Persea formed part of the journey of 
the Lord to Jerusalem. The circumstance, that 
Matthew (as well as Mark and Luke) only records 
the last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem, is readily ex- 


plained from the general plan on which his narrative 
is constructed. 

Into the borders; or, boundary land.—It de- 
serves notice, that Jesus entered not merely the ter- 
ritory of Perea, but penetrated to its utmost boun- 
daries. According to Josephus (Beil. Jud. iii. 3, 8), 
Persea proper (or “the other side,” ¢ ¢., of Jordan— 


22 


sense, embraced that part of Palestine which lay 
east of the Jordan, embracing the whole territory of 
Pereea from the sources of the Jordan to the Arnon. 
Lastly, a still wider meaning attached to that name, 
which was also given to the whole eastern part of 
the Jordan-valley, or the Ghor (Arabah), stretching 
from the sources of Jordan te the southern extremi 
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ty of the Dead Sea, and running beyond it to the 
Elanitic Gulf, between the mountains of Edom in the 
east and the high coast on the west. When on for- 
mer occasions traversing the lake (Ceesarea, Gadara), 
Jesus had visited Perea in the second and last-men- 
tioned acceptatior of that term. Hence we conclude 
that He went at this time into Persea proper, which 
formed part of the tetrarchy of Herod Antipas, who 
rulud over that province as well as over Galilee. 
From this circumstance we account for the fact that 
the Lord now betook Himself to the boundary dis- 

“tricts, or coasts, of Peraa,—the latter term being 
searcely applicable to the boundary district of Judea 
itself. 

A special interest and importance attaches to the 
province of Perzea, where Jesus retired on two occa- 
sions previous to His decease and found a refuge, 
and whither afterward His infant Church retired be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem, seeking shelter 
among its mountains, and making Pella their capital. 
On the difficulties connected with the topography of 
Pella, comp. the author’s Apostol. Zeitalter, ii. 461, 
Great probability, however, attaches to the sugges- 
tion of Robinson, who, according to his latest re- 
searches, places it on the site of the modern Fahl, 
between the Jabbok and the Hieromax; in which 
case, the statement of Josephus would refer to Pella 
as being a boundary town of Perea, in the narrowest 
or political sense of the term. On the blessed work 
of Jesus in that province, comp. the author’s Leben 
Jesu, ii. 2, p. 1094. The general conformation of 
the district is calcareous and cretaceous in the south, 
till beyond the Arnon, and basalt in the eastern por- 
tion. It is mountainous, with high plateaus, and 
traversed by many rivers. The northern pst is 
woody, and suited for grazing (the oaks and bulls of 
Bashan); the southern, exceedingly fertile. 

An attentive consideration of the narrative in the 
Gospels will easily enable us to answer the objection 
of Meyer and others, who deem the account of Mat- 
thew incompatible with that of Luke (ix. 513 xvii. 
11), according to which, Jesus had passed through 
Samaria. The Lord had evidently intended to jour- 
ney by Samaria. But when the inhabitants of that 
country refused to receive Him, He passed into Pe- 
reea through the boundary land of Galilee and Sama- 
via (see Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 1053). Similarly, in answer 
to the alleged contradiction between our Gospel and 
John x. 22, 40—which records that Jesus went from 
Jerusalem to Pereea—we remind the reader, that the 
Lord visited that province on two different occa- 
sions, 

Ver. 3. Pharisees.—Perea was removed from 
the yreat centres of Jewish hierarchism. Hence the 
Saviour found there a sphere of labor even after He 
had been banished from Galilee and Judea. But 
even there the sect of the Pharisees was by and by 
roused to acts of hostility, partly at the instigation 
of their colleagues at Jerusalem, and partly from 
personal rancor. On this and other grounds, we 
conclude that the transactions here recorded had 
taken place during the second visit of Jesus to Pe- 
rea. The question has been raised, wherein the 
“temptation” of this inquiry lay. Meyer suggests 
that it consisted in the attempt of involving Him in 
the discussion between the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai (see the Hvxeget. Ne’es on ch. v. 81). “It 
was hoped that, by His reply, Jesus would virtually 
support the view of one of these antagonistic schools 

-—more particularly that of Shammai, and that thus 
he opposite party might be more fully enlisted 
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against Him.” But in that case He would also mani. 
festly have gained the favor of the followers of Sham- 
mai. Ewald thinks that it was intended to entangle 
Jesus, while in the dominions of Herod Antipas— 
whose conduct in his married relationship Jchn had 
reproved—in a declaration and fate similar to that 
of the Baptist. To this it has been objected—as we 
think, without sufficient resson—that there is no in- 
dication of such a scheme in the text. Meyer holds 
that the decision of Jesus was stricter than that of 
either of the schools. The statement is incorrect, as 
our Lord did not go beyond the principles laid down 
by Shammai; while, unlike that teacher, He did not 
convert the absolute principle of marriage in the 
Church into an outward and civil statute. 

For every cause.—The question is manifestly 
put from the point of view taken by Hillel. 

Ver. 4. Made them, or created them.—The 
ideas of &@pwiros (which accordingly we retain as 
the reading) and yyuvn are presupposed. The Lord 
explains that they were not created arbitrarily, or in- 
dependently of, but for each other, and as suitable 
and adapted to each other; which is expressed by 
&poev nal 6Auv, referring to the male and female 
nature. The two first individuals of the male and 
female sex were not merely a man and @ woman, but 
male and female, in the sense of. being destined and 
intended exciusively for each other. Hence they 
constituted the type of marriage im its full meaning 
and principle, as an indissoluble union. 

Ver. 5. And said.—in Gen. ii. 24, these words 
are recorded as having been spoken by Adam, while 
in this place they are uttered as quoted by God,— 
not simply because every statement of Scripture is 
the word of the Lord, but, as Augustine [De nupt. 
ii. 4] expresses it, “ Deus utique per hominem dixit 
quod homo prophetando predixit.” Or rather, per- 
haps, because, before his fall, man uttered absolute 
spiritual truth, or what in point of fact was the word 
of God. 

For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother.—Added not merely by way of quoia- 
tion, but to show that the relationship between a 
man and his wife was higher, stronger, and close. 
than even that toward his father and mother. 

The two.—The expression does not occur in the 
original Hebrew, but is found in the Septuagint, as 
implied in the text, and bringing out more fully its 
idea and meaning. The two apparently different in- 
dividualities are to become one flesh by marriage, 
2. e., to form the generic unity of human nature. 
This unity, while implying the mental and moral ele. 
ments, is based on that of the capé, as indicating and 
completing the union. 

Ver. 6. No more, or, never more, of «ért 
—Ver. 9 forms no exception to this rule, as the re 
lationship there referred to is incompatible with, and 
in direct antagonism to, the idea of marriage.* 


* [Vers. 8-6.—The Pharisees wished to entangle our Sa- 
viour in their scholastic party disputes on the marriage- and 
divorce-question and in the adultery-case of Herod Antipas, 
which caused the imprisonment and death of John the Bap- 
tist, and may have excited as much feeling and debate in its 
day as the divorce-case of Henry VIII. in the 16th century 
during the Reformation period. The Saviour answered the 
treacherous question of His enemies by referring them first 
(in ver, 4) to what God did, who in the original creation of 
man instituted the sexual relation and marriage as an indis- 
soluble union betweei one man and one woman; secondly, 
to what God said through Adam as the representative of the 
race (in ver. 5), viz., that husband and wife are inseparably 
united, @. @., within the limits of their life in the flesh, or their 
earthly life; and then He states His own irresistible conodla 


os as 
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Vers. 7, 8. Why did Moses then command? | 


Deut. xxiv. 1—A misapplication of the passage, 
which the Lord exposes and censures. The object 
of Moses in laying down the rules about giving a 
writing of divorcement, was not to countenance or 
promote divorces, but to diminish their number by 
subjecting them to certain rules and limitations, with 
the view of again elevating the married relationship, 
and realizing its idea. Moses commanded, not that 
divorces should take place; he only enjoined that in 
Buch cases certain forms should be observed, and 
that the ground of the separation should be em- 
bodied in the “writing of divorcement.” But the 
Jewish Rabbins completely perverted the meaning 
and object of all this (ch. vy. 31), Hence we note 
the twofold antithesis: ‘‘ Jfoses did command,” 
“ Moses suffered;” and again: “Moses did com- 
mand” in general, and, ‘“‘ Moses suffered you” in 
particular. So far from having commanded it in 
general, he only suffered you individually, because of 
the hardness of your hearts. 

Ver. 8. From the beginning it was not so. 
—In the original state of things in Paradise. The 
first instance of polygamy is recorded in Gen. iv. 19. 
It deserves special notice, that it appears in conjunc- 
tion with murder, avenging of blood, and sinful poe- 
try; and that it occurs in the line of Cain, not in 
that of Seth. 

Ver. 9. Except for fornication.—An explana- 
tion of the "33 M173. Comp. the Hxeg. Notes on 
ch. v. 81, 32, p. 115. Roman Catholic writers are 
naturally anxious to have this clause omitted from 
the text (Hug, von Berlepsch), but there is no criti- 
cal warrant for this. 

Ver. 10. It is not good to marry.—The mean- 
mg of the disciples is: if the ideal principle laid 
down by our Lord about marriage was to be imme- 
diately and unconditionally applied to existing rela- 
tions, then, etc. In His reply, Christ admits the 
difficulty of such 97 pncation. 

Ver. 11. Not all can receive this saying.— 
It requires divine illumination. 

Ver. 12. The explanation of His further state- 
ment—F'or there are eunuchs, etc.—is exceeding- 
ly difficult. Neander thinks thdt Matthew inserted 
in this place something which the Lord had taught 
on the same subject on another occasion, and in 
quite a different connection. Certainly, the common 
interpretation, that Jesus here referred to the various 
exceptional cases in which marriage should be avoid- 
ed, is very unsatisfactory. The three classes of 
eunuchs here enumerated (the expression being used 

. figuratively for those who are not to enter the mar- 
ried relationship), are evidently intended to embrace 
all the grounds on which marriage was inadmissible. 
First of all, then, there is a class of eunuchs who 


sion (in ver. 6) in a sentence which is since repeated in every 
marriage ceremony in Christian lands, and will be repeated 
to the end of time to inaugurate and protect with its divine 
authority and power this holy and fundamental relation.— 
We add the remarks of Dr. ALForp on vers. 4-6: (1) Our 
Lord refers to the Mosaic account of the Creation as 4 his- 
torical fact, and grounds His argument on the literal ex- 
pressions of that narrative. (2) He cites both from the first 
and second chapters of Genesis, showing them to be conse- 
cutive parts of a continuous narrative (8) He quotes words 
of Adam (Gen. ii. 21) as spoken by the Creator; they must, 
therefore, be understood as said in prophecy, vino affiatu, 
vhe more so since the relations alluded to by those terms did 
not yet exist. (4) The force of the argument consists in the 

» evious unity of male and. female, not indeed organically, 
-bueé by implication, in Adam. He made them, 7. ¢., man as 
Brace. (not a male), und female (not a female).—P. 


—— 


were so born from the mother’s womb, i. ¢ 
who are physically disqualified for marriage, such as 
those laboring under disease, or whose mental or 
bodily organization is defective. Next, there was 
another class “who were made eunuchs by 
men.” As, in the first and third class enumerated, 
the term ewnuch is evidently used in a figurative 
manner, we take it in the same sense here—the more 
So, as in the literal sense it would apply to a compara- 
tively small number of persons. Hence we regard it 
as referring in general to those who are prevented 
from entering into marriage, in the highest and only 
true import of the idea, by social and moral consid- 
erations, and who are hence in duty bound to re- 
nounce the married state. The last class to which 
the Saviour alludes, consists of those who have 
made themselves eunuchs for the sake of 
the kingdom of heaven, i. ¢., those who, being 
married, yet for the kingdom of heaven’s sake are 
as if they were not married, 7. ¢., are ever ready 
to sacrifice their conjugal enjoyments for the sake of 
their spiritual calling; or—as the Apostle expresses 
it, 1 Cor. vii. 29—have wives as though they had 
none.—Thus this threefold renunciation, which, in 
accordance with the divine will and purpose, runs 
through the actual marriage-relationship,—viz., the 
renunciation of natural union, or of ideal union, or 
of the full enjoyment of the married estate,—was to 
form the basis on which this relationship was hence- 
forth to rest. Such a union was to combine the ele 
ments of deep personal attachment and interchange 
of soul with subordination to the divine arrangements 
and requirements in the theocracy, where this as well 
as every other good gift should be regarded as sec- 
ondary, and subservient to the grand purposes of the 
kingdom of God (Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 1103). The 
expression edyovxi¢e is also used by the Cabbalists 
in a figurative sense. It is strange that Roman 
Catholic divines (as, for example, Srpp, Leben Jesu, 
iii, 117) should have quoted in support of celibacy a 
passage which, in reality, so far from representing 
marriage as something beneath the disciples, elevat- 
ed that relationship far above the views and circum- 
stances of the times, and placed it ona high and 
spiritual platform. Similarly absurd is the notion of 
Strauss, that this passage savors of Essenism, which 
degraded woman, while the Saviour here restored her 
right position. Comp. Ebrard, p. 453. It is well 
known that a misunderstanding of the import of this 
passage induced Origen literally to carry it into exe- 
cution,—a historical fact, which has latterly been 
again established by Engelhart and Redepenning 
against Schnitzer and others. 

[Wote—I beg leave to differ from Dr. Lange’s 
figurative exposition of the second and third class of 
eunuchs; which last would, in this case, embrace all 
Christians, since temperance and chastity is a funda- 
mental virtue and duty for the married as well as 
the single state, and since all are required to sub- 
ordinate their earthly relations to their spiritual call- 
ing. As I understand the mysterious passage, 
the Saviour distinguishes three kinds ot eunuche 
ism: (1) congenital, which implies neither merit nor 
guilt; (2) forced, which implies misfortune on the 
one hand and guilt on the other; (8) voluntary, 
which has moral value and merit if it proceeus from 
faith and love to Christ, but no merit superior ta 
chastity in the married state. he first and third are 
only improperly called eunuchism. To speak more 
fully, the first class of eunuchs embraces the com. 
| paratively small number of those who are constitu 
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tionally either incapable of, or averse to, marriage ; 
the second class, the eunuchs proper, or mutilated 
persons, who at that time were quite numerous, espe- 
cially at courts, and are still found in Eastern coun- 
tries, among heathens and Mohammedans (yea, even 
in the choir of the papal Sixtine chapel in Rome; the 
famous Miserere being sung by the clear silver voices 
of these unfortunate victims of sacred art); the third 
class, those who deliberately abstain from marriage 
either altogether, or from second marriage after the 
death of their first husband or wife, not, however, 
for the purpose of thereby gaining the kingdom of 
heaven (ad regnum celorum PROMERENDUM, as Ori- 
gen, Hilarius, Euthymius, Maldonatus, and the Ro- 
man Commentators generally misinterpret the words 
dia thy Bactdrciay +. ovp.), but for the purpose of 
working for the kingdom of heaven from pure and 
disinterested love to Christ, believing that they can 
serve Him more unreservedly and effectually in the 
single state, or remain more steadfast in times of 
peculiar trial and persecution (8a thy éveotaoay 
avaykny, 1 Cor. vii. 26). To this class belong St. 
Paul (1 Cor. vii. 7, 26), Barnabas (1 Cor. ix. 5, 6), 
probably also St. John (who in the Greek Church 
bears the standing title, 6 rap@évos, with reference to 
his virgin purity), and thousands of missionaries, di- 
vines, ministers and pious laymen, sisters of charity, 
virgins and widows in all ages and among Protes- 
tants as well as Catholics. The great and serious 
error of the Roman Church consists in making a law 
for the whole clergy of what the Saviour left to free 
choice on the basis of a special calling and gift of 
God (ver. 11), and in attaching a superior merit to 
celibacy at the expense of the holy and normal state 
of marriage. From a grossly literal misunderstand- 
ing of ver. 12, Origen, in the youthful ardor of enthu- 
siasm for Christ, and misguided by the ascetic no- 
tions of his age, committed the unnatural deed which 
forever disqualified him for marriage. But this was 
justly condemned in the ancient church, and was 
made subsequently a reason for his excommunication 
from the church of Alexandria.—On the whole sub- 
ject of marriage and celibacy in the N. T., comp. 
Scuarr’s History of the Apostolic Church, § 112, pp. 
448-454,—P. §.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. Compare our remarks on. Matt. v., p. 115 sq., 
and the foregoing ELxegetical Notes, 

2. The scribes seem always to have been entan- 
gled in the antagonistic views of Shammai and Hillel. 
But Christ here calls’ their attention to a very differ- 
ent kind of antagonism,—viz., that between the 
fundamental, eternal, and absolute principle of mar- 
riage, and the theocratic or political law on the sub- 
ject. So far as the principle of marriage was con- 
cerned, every such union was necessarily indissoluble, 
being based on the fact, that man and woman were 
destined for each other. But in point of fact this 
principle had been lost sight of, equally because 
unions were improperly formed, and because they 
were improperly dissolved. Hence, the object of 
Moses was to keep this heathen degeneracy within 
bounds. By means of the “ writing of divoreement,” 
he wished gradually again to train the Jews by the 
law, so as to elevate their views, and to introduce 
among them marriage in the true and spiritual sense. 
But this measure was frustrated and perverted for 
the opposite purpose, by the loose and lascivious in- 


terpretations put upon it by the Rabbins. In om 
opinion, it is the duty cf legislators and magistrates 
not to degenerate into literalism, or to go beyond the 
above principle, as Romanism has done, but. to se@ 
to it that, so far as possible, practice should corres: 
pend with this ideal. According’> our. Lord here 
lays down the following leading. prauciples, viz.: (1) 
The law concerning adultery applies to man as we 

as to woman—indeed, more especially to the forme 
(2) Marriage is dissolved only by actual fornication 

in which case the non-offending party is again free. 
(3) W.bat. constitutes.a.legal. divorcement..is..not, the 
separation of the two parties,—which, as in morally 
faulty marriages, May not only be excusable, but 
perhaps even duty,—but_ve-marria ter separa: 
tion, and that whether it be a marriage by which the 
divorced woman is finally abandoned, or else a wo 
man that had been divorced is espoused. Thus fa. 
the legal settlement of the question. In practical 
legislation, it is necessary to keep two points in view, 
viz.: what constitutes fornication ; and the difference 
between mere separation and the right of entering 
into another union. With regard to fornication, we 
must—according to 1 Cor. vil. 15—here include re- 
ligious, spiritual apostasy. But in reference to the 
remarrying of those who have been divorced—ex- 
cept under the above circumstances—we believe that 
no human tribrnal has, as a matter of right, the 
power of granting such a permission, although (in 
the opinion of the author) it may be conceded as an 
act of grace on the part of the reigning sovereign, 
especially in cases where mitigating circumstances 
justify such an act of dispensation. (See the author’s 
Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 1101; iii. 179; Post, Dogmatik, 
p. 1215.) 

The matrimonial law of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the common statute law of Prussia and 
other Protestant countries of Germany, are instances 
of the two opposite extremes and aberrations to 
which a misinterpretation of this passage has given 
rise. The former starts from the supposition, that 
actual union, or the solemnizing of matrimony, con- 
stitutes of itself and alone an indissuiune marriage. 
The history of the Middle Ages, the state of society 
in Italy and in other Roman Catholic countries, espe- 
cially in South America, furnish a sad illustration of 
this principle. While the bed in which the stream 
was to flow has been-conyverted into a hard, stone- 
built channel, the river has broken through all 
bounds, and cutting out a channel for itself, winds 
its way irregularly and wildly through forests and 
swamps. The false assumption in this case seems to 
be, that the law of Moses had occupied the lowest 
stage—that it was the minimum of right; not that: 
it embodied a principle, and was intended to prepare 
the way for realizing the full idea of marriage. In 
many Protestant countries, on the other hand, thu 
opposite error has been committed; the legality of 
marriage has been thoroughly undermined, and. free 
love substituted in its place as the controlling prin- 
ciple of true marriage. In that case, the writing of 
divorcement is not, like that of Moses, intended te 
render separation more difficult, but, like that of 
Hillel, to make it more easy. 

It deserves special notice, that the great reforma- 
tion here inaugurated by the Lord is introduced by 
an explanation of the circumstances under which 
marriage should be avoided. All such cases may be 
arranged under three classes: those who by their 
physical constitution are disqualified for such a 
union: those in which moral and social relations 
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prevent the carrying out of marriage in its full im- 
port; and, lastly, those who, being married, were to 
subordinate their married relationship to their calling 
as Christians, and in this respect to renounce it. 
Thus marriage was to be regenerated on the basis of 
ideal renunciation.* 

[8. Davip Brown on ver. 12: “When our Lord 
holds forth the single life as designed for and suited 
to certain specific classes, let Christians understand 
that, while their own plan and condition of life 
should be regulated by higher considerations than 
mere inclination or personal advantage, they are not 
to lay down rules for others, but let each decide for 
himself, as to his own Master he standeth or falleth. 
For he that in these things serveth Christ is accepta- 
ble to God and approved of men.” Atrorp (after 
NEANDER) on ver. 12: “Tt is to be observed that our 
Lord does not here utter a word from which any 
superiority can be attributed to the state of celibacy: 
the imperative in the last clause being not a com- 
mand but a permission, as in Rev. xxii. 17. His 
estimate for us of the expediency of celibacy, as a 
general question, is to be gathered from the parable 
of the talents, where He visits with severe blame the 
burying of the talent for its safer custody. The re- 
mark is Neander’s (Leben Jesu, p. 584, 4th ed.), and 
the more valuable, as he himself [and his sister who 
took care of him] lived and died unmarried.” —Christ 
certainly nowhere commands, or even recommends, 
voluntary celibacy to any one; the most which can 
be gathered from the last clause of ver. 12: 6 duvd- 
uevos Xwpeiv xwpelrw, in connection with ver. 21, is 
that He expected such a sacrifice from some of His 
disciples. Comp. de Wette im loc.—P. S.] 

4. The great object of the Lord in this section is 
to reinstate woman in her original rights. In the 
ancient world, as still in heathen countries, woman 
was treated as a slave. Even among the Jews the 
right of divorcement was refused to woman, although 
it was accorded to her by the Roman law. This, 
however, does not imply that the legislation of Rome 
occupied higher ground than that of Israel. In the 
former case, the rights of the free citizen were chiefly 
guarded; while in Jewish law the idea of the family 
prevailed. Still, the law of Rome may be said to 
have prepared the way for Christian legislation on 
the subject of matrimony. 

5. “The creation of one couple may be regarded, 


* (The next section of about half a column is omitted in 
the translation, since it relates exclusively to the intricate 
marriage difficulties in the Prussian state-church-establish- 
ment, taking a middle ground between the rigorous reform 

arty and the conformist majority of pastors. The Prussian 
laws on marriage, dating from the infidel reign of Frederic 

[,, are scandalously lax and demoralizing, by increasing the 
causes, and facilitating the accomplishment of divorce. 
With the revival of true Christianity in Prussia a reform 
movement commenced, which aims at a return to the law 
ot Christ. The subject has been extensively agitated for the 
ast twenty years by the religious press, on Syrods, Pastoral 
Conferences, and also on the German Chureh Diet. Comp. 
a number of articles in Hrnastensere’s Lvang. Kirchen- 
seitung, for 1840-60; Lreserrut: Ueber geordnete Ent- 
wicklung der Hie, Berlin, 1856; and Goxsonen, article Hhe 
in Herzog’s Real-Hncyclopedie, vol. iii., pp. 666-707.— 
P Bl 


(1) As proof that monogamy alone is agreeable te 
the will of God; which also appears from the fact 
of the continuance of the same proportion between 
the male and female sex, even with a numerical ad. 
vantage on the part of the male sex, which would 
have been reversed if polygamy had been intendec 
by the Creator. (2) As evidence that this union 
was to continue unseparated; otherwise, God would 
have created more than one couple or more wives. 
In this respect also the order of nature is the order 
of God.” Heubner. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Wherever Christ goes, friends and foes follow 
Him: 1. As His friends, those who need help; 2. ag 
His enemies, the representatives of slavish legalism 
and licentious antinomianism.—The doctrine of 
Christ concerning marriage: 1. Its binding character 
as instituted by God; 2. its decay in the progress 
of history; 3. its prepared restoration under the 
law; 4. its transformation by the gospel.—Marriage 
an institution of God.—Marriage as completing and 
consecrating creation—as the basis of the family—as 
the complete communion of life—a figure of the 
communion between the Lord and His Church, Eph. 
v.—How sin has obscured this best and most blessed 
relationship of life, and frequently perverted it into 
the most fruitful source of misery.—The writing of 
divorcement in its different aspects.—How Christiani- 
ty has elevated woman, and restored her rights.—Gen- 
uine and Christian love the great preservative against 
disturbing influences.—Unchastity always a renuncia- 
tion of self-respect and of personal dignity,—a disso- 
lution of the holiest of bonds.—Solemnity and earn- 
estness of the marriage relationship.—The threefold 
renunciation of marriage under the gospel, preparing 
the way for Christian marriage.—Christ the founder 
of the Christian family: 1. Of the law regulating 
marriage; 2. of the law regulating children; 3. of 
the law regulating property. 

Starke :— Quesnel: The union of man and wife 
more close even than that of parents and children, 
Gen. ii. 24.—Hedinger : Husband and wife should be 
not only one flesh, but also one heart and mind, Eph. 
y. 81.—The order of marriage is instituted by God 
Himself; but, alas! many persons enter this state 
not only without God, but against His mind and will. 
—Osiander: Satan attempts to interpret Scripture 
through his servants; but he perverts it, and misrep- 
resents its meaning.—Zeisivs: Under the new dis- 
pensation, everything is not sanctioned that was 
tolerated under the law.—Piscator: Celibacy is not 
a more holy state than marriage. 

Gerlach :—in this relationship, man is to show 
that he has- conquered the flesh and nature by the 
power of the Spirit. 

Heubner :—Christ is not determined by the opin. 
ions of the scribes; but points back to the origina! 
institution as founded by God, which is the sour 
and ground of all further enactments. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


B. Children in the Church. Cu. XIX. 18-15. 


(Mark x. 18-16; Luke xviii. 15-17.) 


13 


14 hands on them, and pray: and the disciples rebuked them. 


Then were there’ brought unto him little children, that he shouid [might] put Aw 


But Jesus said, Suffer 


[the, ra] little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me; for of such is* th 


15 kingdom of heaven. 


And he laid his hands on them, and departed thence.’ 


1 Ver 13.—[ There is an unnecessary interpolation of the E. V.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver 14.—[Or: to such belongeth, Tyndale, Conant, ete. The Saviour docs not say: avtT@v eotiv 7 Bact 
hela TY ovpavay, of them, as in ch. v. 8, 10 (although the children are certainly included), but, extending the 
blessing: TG@v ToLtov’Twy eaTiy, of such, i. ¢., of all those that have a childlike spirit and are like those little ones 
that believe in Christ, comp. xviii. 2-6. alvin is right in explaining: tam parvuli, quam eorwum similes.—P. S.] 

3 Ver. 15.—[The different readings in this section have no effect on the sense, and are omitted by Dr. Lange. I will 
merely mention them: Ver. 18: mposnvéxOn—mposnvéex@noay; émetinoav—enetiuwy; Ver. 14: eimev—elmen 
abrois; mods we—mpos ue; Ver. 15: a’tois—én’ abtovs.—P. 8,] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 13. Then were brought to Him little 
children.—Forming a glorious contrast to the ques- 
tions previously propounded. The blessing of chil- 
dren in opposition to marriage offences. [Little chil- 
dren, 7a15{a, not only little boys and girls, but also 
infants, or babes, as is evident from the term Bp éo 
of Luke xviii. 15.—P. 8.] 

To Him.—From this history we gather, that in 
Pera Christ was not merely regarded as a sacred 
personage, but that His dignity and character were 
also in some measure acknowledged. 

That He should put His hands on them.— 
Not merely as a symbol, but also as an act of bene- 
diction,—#. ¢., as effectually conferring some moral 
blessing. Similarly, it was also expressive of conse- 
eration and of healing, Gen. xlviiil. 14; Exod. xxix. 
10; 2 Kings iv. 84. Comp. the article Handaufle- 
gung in Herzog’s Real-Hncyclopedie. Hebrew mo- 
thers would be accustomed to seek in this manner a 
blessing for their children. The presidents of syna- 
gogues were also in the habit of putting their hands 
on children. 

The disciples rebuked them.—<According to 
Mark, those who brought them; and Meyer suggests 
that the term tpoonvéx 67 indicates that the word 
xwvtTovs in the text refers to these persons. But in 
our view the Evangelist intends to indicate, that 
while the rebuke was addressed to those who brought 
the children, it was in reality directed toward the 
children themselves, Accordingly, our Lord replies, 
Suffer little children, ete. 

Ver. 14. Of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
—Various views are entertained of this passage: 1. 
Bengel and de Wette apply it to children in the lit- 
eral sense. 2. Meyer interprets it of persons of a 
childlike disposition, ch. xviii, 8. Calvin remarks: 
tam parvult, quam eorum similes. 4. The Church 
commonly applies it to the institution of infant bap- 
tism, explaining it as meaning, children which are 
offered to the Lord, and come to Him, Hence, such 
as are dedicated unto God in baptism,—the children 
of the theocracy as the generation which embodied 
the hope of the kingdom of heaven. But according 
to the parallel passages in Mark and Luke, it must 
also be regarded as a symbol of a childlike spirit, 
just as baptism itself is the type of personal regen- 
eration. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. This section may be regarded as shedding a 
precious light on that which preceded. The blessing 
of having children, and presenting them to the Lord, 
seems to banish the sorrows and miseries which the 
disciples had anticipated. 

2. The believers in Pergea appear to have becn 
sufficiently advanced in spiritual knowledge to un- 
derstand that Christ was able to bless even little chil 
dren (Bpéon, according to Luke), and that they were 
capable of receiving a blessing. But in this instance 
the disciples seem to have displayed a less liberal 
spirit—we should almost say, that they were inclined 
to Baptistic rigorism. They regarded the request of 
these parents as an unseasonable interruption of a 
most important discussion, and as a premature step 
on their part. But while rebuking the ignorant zeal 
of His disciples, the Saviour returned a gracious an- 
swer to the humble aspirations of these mothers ir 
Israel, and at the same time fully met the uncon 
scious wants of their children. 

3: Of such is the kingdom of heaven.—The an- 
cient Church has rightly regarded this passage as a 
proof in favor of the doctrine of infant baptism. 
Our Lora here distinctly states—1. that little chil. 
dren are capable of receiving a blessing from His 
hands; 2. that this blessing refers to the kingdom 
of heaven, and their entrance into it; 8. He shows 
that it is accompanied by, and may be conveyed 
along with, a symbolical action. Baptists are apt to 
ignore the possibility of faith as a seed in the heart 
of infants, just as they fail to perceive the full idea 
of the Christian family, and of the blessing which 
may descend from Christian parentage. On the 
other hand, our Lord evidently includes children 
among those that are called into His kingdom, and 
who are intended to share the blessing of the Chris- 
tian family. See also our notes on ch. x. 12-14 (p. 
187). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Children God’s blessing on the mariied relation. 
ship.—How the happiness of children counterbalances 
the misery of marriage.*—How marriage should be 


* [Much better in German: Wie der Kinderjubel den 
Ehejammer itbertont, lit. : “How the jubilation of children 
outsounds (silences) the lamentation of marriage.” The 
Edinb, trsl. omits this and similar sentences altogether. } 


CHAP. XIX. 16-26 


sanctified even by a regard to the children.—Chiléren 
ure to be brought to the Lord.—Children are capable 
of receiving a blessing.—The attempt to debar children 
from Christ rebuked and resisted by the Lord.—The 
children of believers are admitted into the kingdom 
of heaven.—“ Suffer little children.’—Children and 
the kingdom of heaven in their mutual relationship : 
1. Every new generation of children becoming fairer 
in the kingdom of heaven; 2. the kingdom of heaven 
shines forth more beautifully in every new genera- 
tion of believers.—Or, 1. The kingdom of heaven be- 
longs to children; 2. children belong to the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Starke :—Quesnel: Let us entreat the blessing 
of the Lord upon our children.—[ Heaven is for the 
humble and simple.—] Osiander: Let parents see to 
it that they do everything which may contribute to 
the salvation of their children.—Bid/. Wirt.: If the 
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kingdom of heaven belongs to children, then alsc 
faith and baptism. 

Gossner :—What is great before the world, 1s 
little before Christ, and what the world despises, is 
elected by Christ. 

Lisco :—Children are specially susceptible of spia 
itual influences. In their case there is still—1. con 
fidence, instead of scepticism; 2. self-surrender, in 
stead of distrust; 3. truth, instead of hypocrisy; 4. 
modesty and humility, instead of pride. 

Heubner :—Faith in the power and in the efficacy 
of the prayers of holy men: 1. On what it is based; 
2. its conditions.-—Let us impress it on the minds of 
children, that Christ claims them as His own.—The 
rebuke of the disciples an admonition to those who 
object: to the early religious instruction of children, 
—Jesus the model of pure and holy love of chil- 
dren.——Natural and Christian affection for children 


Cu. XIX. 16-26. 
(Mark x. 17-27; Luke xviii. 18-27.) 


C. Property in the Church. 


16 
17 


And, behold, one came and said unto him,’ Good’ Master, what good thing [ri éyu 
6év] shall I do, that 1 may have eternal life? And he said unto him, Why callest thou 
me good? there ts none good but one, that 7s, God [Why dost thou ask me about the 
good? One is the Good, 6 dya6ds|*: but if thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments. He saith unto him, Which? Jesus said, Thou shalt do no murder [shalt 
not kill], Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear 
false witness, Honour thy father and thy mother: and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. The young man saith unto him, All these things have I kept from my 
youth up*: what lack I yet [do I yet lack]? Jesus said unto him, If thou wilt be per- 
fect, go and sell that [what] thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have trea- 
sure in heaven: and come and follow me. But when the young man heard that saying, 
he went away sorrowful: for he had great possessions. 

Then said Jesus unto his disciples, Verily I say unto you, That a rich man shall 
hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. And again I say unto you, It is easier for a 
camel to go through® the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God. When his disciples heard <t, they were exceedingly amazed, saying, Who 
then can be saved? But Jesus beheld them, and said unto them, With men this is im- 
possible ; but with God all things are possible. 


18 


Kg 
20 
21 


22 


23 
24 


25 
26 


\ Ver. 16.—[Or better : one came to him and satd, els mpoceAOcwy ate cimev, which is the correct reading fos 


elvev avT@.—P. S.] F ; 

2 Ver, 16.—Codd. B., D., L., al., [also Cod. Sinait.], omit &ya0€ (good), and read only diddonade (master, teacher). 
With this is connected the following reading: Ti we eowrGs wep! Tov ayabod; eis early 6 ayadds (instead of the Re 
septa: Ti we A€yets, K.T.A.). These readings are decidedly better attested by B., D., and ancient versions, and adopted 
py Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf. The fecepta is inserted from Mark and Luke. : 4 

3 Ver. 17.—[The true reading, as already stated by Dr. Lange in the preceding note, is: Th pe Cpwras mwepl 
rod ayabot; eis éotly 6 aya8ds, i. &, Why dost thou ask me about the good? One is the [absolutely] 
Good; Lange: Was fragst du mich tiber das Gute? Hiner ist der Gute. This reading is sustained by Cod. Sinait., Cod. 
Vatican., D., L., and other MSS., by Origen, Euseb., Jerome, Augustine, the Latin Vulgate (‘Quid me interrogas dé 
bono ? unus est bonus, Dews”’), and other ancient versions, and adopted by Tregelles and Alford, as well as Lachmann and 
Tischendorf. See the summaries in the editions of these critics im loc. The lect. rec.: Th me YLEVELS Rt 

v ayubds, «i cis, 6 @€65, is from Mark and Luke, and is an answer to the addres: “ Good Master,” while 
Panamera ee to the question of the young man: “What good thing shull Ida?” Our Lord referred him 
first from the multiplicity of good things (r& dya0d) to the unity of the absolute personal Good (0 &ya0ds) or God (this ia 
the sense of the question in Matthew), and then He directed him (in the question of Mark and Luke) from a merely hu- 
manitarian view of Christ to the true theanthropic view, as if to say: If God alone is good, why do you call Me good, 
whom you regard a mere Rabbi? He answered to the thoughts of the young man and declined his relative and homage 
tarian homage, but pointed him at the same time to the higher and absolute conception of good, in which He was goo! 
according to His divine nature and as one in essence with the Father. He does not say: “Zam not good,” but “none is 
good ;” no man is good in the proper sense of the term, but God alone.—P. 8.] ; : 

4 Ver. 20.—[The words: €« vedTntds mov, from my youth up, are omitted in the best aneient authorities, including 
Dod. Sinait., and in the modern critical editions. (See the apparatus in Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford.) They are ins 
serted from the parallel passages of Mark and Luke. Dr. Lange retains them in his German Version.—P, 8.] 

5 Ver. 24.—Besides the reading 85:¢) Oetv, we have the moro difficult eta eA ety, to go into, [Cod. Sinait 


reads e1oeAOw —P, 8.1 
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_EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver, 16. And, behold, one came, ¢/s.—From 
fue circumstance that the former two sections are 
connected together, we infer that Christ was still 
surrounded by the Pharisees who had come tempting 
Him. Hence the expression of astonishment: “ Be- 
hold!” Besides, the special designation of this 
“one” as an &pxwy in the Gospel by Luke, is in 
favor of the supposition that, having partly been 
fained over by Jesus, he now came forward with the 
inquiry of the text. 

Vers. 16, 17. (Good) Master.—We presuppose 
that the accounts of Mark and Luke must be regard- 
ed as supplementing that of Matthew. In that case, 
the rejoinder of the Saviour: “Why callest thou Me 
good?” must be taken as an objection, not to this 
salutation itself, but to the superficial and merely out- 
ward meaning which attached to :t in the mind of 
this scribe. None is good but God: One only is 
good. Everything good being in and from Him, can 
only be one, and can only be regarded as good in so 
far as it is connected with God. 

Thus we also account for the reading: “ Why ask- 
est thou Me about the good? One is the Good.” God 
alone being good, is the sole source of all goodness. 
Hence the duty of doing good is not one of many 
others which has to be ascertained by means of in- 
quiry, or by theological investigation. The one good 
thing is to live in God and to love God. Of this the 
commencement is to keep the commandments, which 
are the legal form in which that which is good has 
manifested itself. In other words, seek to fulfil the 
law, or to be righteous before God. When attempt- 
ing to do this, you will gradually be led onward to 
repentance and faith; or, in order to arrive at the 
une good, or to come unto God, you must first be in 
earnest about His commandments, or the manifold 
forms under which the good becomes outwardly 
manifest. Neander is mistaken in interpreting the 
passage: “ Why askest thou Je about that which is 
good? One is good; address thyself to Him. He 
has revealed it in His word.” Still more erroneous 
is the view of de Wette, who explains it as meaning: 
Why propoundest thou to Me the unanswerable in- 
quiry about the real and highest good? ete. It is 
certainly strange, that while this critic characterizes 
such an inquiry as unanswerable, Meyer should style 
it superfluous. The latter interpreter, however, apt- 
ly remarks: ‘“ There is one who is good, and one that 
is good, alterwm non datur. But if you really wish 
(the 5¢ here in the same sense as the metabatic au- 
tem) to apply to your life what I say, so as to become 
thoroughly conscious of its spiritual import, ete.” 
The emphasis rests on the words: Ti we epwrds. 
That which is good is not to be treated as the sub- 
ject of pharisaical epwréy. It is not to be found in 
the form of any particular commandment contained 
among Jewish traditions. Hence Fritzsche correctly 
explains ti aya@by roinow by quid quod bonum sit, 
what good thing. The young man imagined that he 
nad kept all these things; yet he felt that he still 
.acked something, although he knew not what. Thus 
the transaction here recorded is closely connected 
with the interview between Jesus and the scribe re- 
corded in Mark xii. 28. In that case the fundamen- 
tal idea was: One God; and hence, only one com- 
mandment.- In the present instance: Only one good 
Being; and hence, also, only one good thing. On 
both occasions. the Lord alludes to the contrast with 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW, 
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Jewish traditionalism and its manifold ordinances 
which so frequently impeded and obscured what was 
ood. 
é Ver. 18. Which ?—Tlotas, “quales, which is 
not equivalent to tivas, but implies that he would 
like to know its characteristic marks.” Meyer 
Hence the statement shows that, like the Phariseec 
generally, he made a distinction between what were 
supposed to be primary and secondary command 
ments. 

Thou shalt not.—This enumeration of the com 
mandments by the Lord is of some importance, with 
reference to the distinction between what are com- 
monly termed the first and second tables -of the law. 
In ver. 18 four commandments of the second 
table are mentioned; and it has been asked how 
this verse stands related to ver. 19. But, according 
to Lev. xix. 18, the injunction, ‘“‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” is evidently intended as a sum- 
mary of the second table. Hence we infer that 
“Honor thy father and thy mother” is to be taken 
in a deeper sense, aS summing up the command. 
ments of the first table: In other words, 1. Keep 
sacred the root of life; or, the first table. 2. Keep 
sacred the tree of which you are a branch; or, the 
second table 

Ver. 20, All these things have I kept, etc.: 
what do I yet lack? ti ¢r: iaotep@;—The 
latter query must not be regarded as an expression 
of satisfied self-righteousness, as if it implied, In that 
ease I lack nothing. It is, indeed, true that the 
young man was still self-righteous. He had no con- 
ception of the spirituality, the depth, or the height 
of the commandments of God. Taking only the let- 
ter of the law, he considered himself blameless, and 
perhaps even righteous, before God. Yet his heart 
misgave him, and he felt that he still lacked some- 
thing. Under this sense of want, he put the ques- 
tion to the Saviour, as if he would have said: What 
is it then that I yet lack? All these things have 
not given me peace of mind. That such is the cor- 
rect view of the passage, appears both from the 
statement in Mark, “ Then Jesus, beholding him, 
loved him,” and from the great struggle through 
which he afterward passed. 

Ver, 21. If thou wilt be perfect.—In its con- 
nection with the preceding context, the expression 
can only mean: If thou wilt have the one good 
thing, and thus do the one good thing, so that spirit- 
ual fear and want may give place to peace and love, 
ete. The Lord admits the supposition of the young 
man, that he was now beyond the many command- 
menis, or the way of the law. Well, then, granting 
this to be the case, proceed to the one thing. The 
young man was now to give proof that he was in 
earnest about the matter. For this purpose Jesus 
tries him, with the view of setting before him the 
deeper import of the law and of awakening within 
him a sense of sinfulness and of spiritual bondage. 
The injunction of the Lord is manifestly intended to 
bring out the fact, that the young man had made ap 
idol of his riches, and hence that he utterly contra- 
vened the spirit even of the first commandment. 
Substantially, this demand of Christ imports the 
same thing as the call addressed to all His disciples 
—to deny themselves, to take up the cross, and to 
follow Him, In this sense, then, the injunction ap- 
plies to every Christian. All that belongs to a be- 
liever is in reality not his, but the Lord’s property: 
tbove all, it belongs Christo in pauperibus. The 
Lord, however, expresses this general call of His 


CHAP. XIX. 16-26. 
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zogpel, as it were, in a legal form, for the purpose of 
taking away the self-righteousness of the young man, 
and of leading him to feel his sinfulness and reed of 
salvation. Obviously He could not have meant, that 
by literally and outwardly obeying this injunction, 
the young man would obtain a claim upon the king- 
dom of heaven. Hence those interpreters have 
missed the import of the passage, who imagine that 
everything would have been right if the young man 
had only followed the direction of the Saviour; but 
that, as he went away sorrowful, he was finally lost. 
It is, indeed, true that his going away indicated a 
state of great danger, and was calculated to awaken 
serious concern about his future. Still the fact of 
his being sorrowful afforded evidence of an inward 
conflict, through which by grace he might pass to a 
proper view of his state before God. This was still 
lacking in his case, and not any additional attempt 
at external righteousness. 

Treasure in heaven.—Comp. v. 12; vi. 20. 

Ver. 23. Hardly, 5v0«éAws.—The expression 
implies that the state of the young man was one of 
extreme danger. Still it does not follow that it was 
hopeless. A rich man may enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, although not as a rich man. The difficul- 
ty of the case lies in the natural unwillingness to 
surrender our trust in and love of earthly possessions. 
Comp. the tract of Clement of Alexandria: Tis 6 
owlouevos tAovatos; Quis dives salvetur ? 

Ver. 24. It is easier for a camel.—The hyper- 
bolical figure here used has given rise to various 
false interpretations. Thus, 1. it has been ren- 
dered an anchor-rope, (a) after the somewhat arbi- 
trary interpretation of the word kdundos (twés in 
Theophylact); or, (6) after the reading kduiArov* 
(Castellio, Huetius, etc.) 2. It has been asserted 
that the expression, eye of a needle, was in the East 
used to designate the side-gate for foot-passengers, 
close by the principal gate, through which camels 
were wont to enter cities. 3. Most interpreters, 
however, have taken the terms, “camel” and ‘the 
eye of a needle,” in their literal sense. Thus Grotius 
remarks: totum hoc proverbiwm mutata cameli voce 
in elephantem est apud Rabbi Jacobum in Caphtor. 
Similarly de Wette reminds us that the same saying 
occurs in the Talmud about an elephant; comp. 
Lightfoot, Schéttgen, Buxtorf’s Leste, Talmud.+ 
Grotius quotes a similar Latin proverb, and refers to 
Jer. xiii, 23 as a somewhat analogous passage. It 
seems to us that the Saviour here intended to convey 


the fact, that the difficulty of entering into the king- | 


dom of heaven, to which ver. 23 referred, had now 
become changed into an impossibility. Of course, 
no expression could be too strong to characterize an 
impossibility. Hence the import of the passage 
seems to be, that while ver. 23 refers to those who 
actually possessed riches, with which they might at 
any moment part, ver. 24 applies to rich men in the 


*(The word Kd tAos, supposed to mean a rope or 
cable, occurs in a few minuscule MSS., but in no Greek 
author, and was probably invented to escape the imaginary 
aifficulty of this proverbial expression. Comp. the Greek 
Lexica and the apparatus in Tischendorf’s large edition ad 
ver. 24.—P. 8] 

+ [The Koran, Sur. vii. 88, probably in imitation of this 
passage, uses the same figure: “‘ Mon ingredientur paradt- 
swum, donec transeat camelus foramen acus.” Comp. also 
Matt. xxiii. 24, to swallow a camel, The camel was more 
familiar to the hearers of the Saviour than the elephant, and 
pn account of the hump on its back, it was especially adapted 
.0 symbolize earthly wealth as a heavy load and serious im- 

edime at to entrance through the narrow gate of the king- 
See of heaven.—P. 8.] 


symbolical sense of the term, or to tnose who give 
their heart and life to these things, Accordingly, 
we regard the expression not merely as a proverbia 
saying, but as intended to express that a thing was 
absolutely impossible. The camel as a beast of bur- 
den might serve as a fit emblem of a rich person 

while the eye of a needle, which is the smallest pas 
sage through which anything visible could enter, 
might be regarded as a figure of the spiritual entrarce 
into the kingdom, of a soul which had rer ounced the 
world. In one respect, however, even this figure is 
inadequate, if taken literally, as it might imply that 
a soul could enter that kingdom while hanging to the 
world, though it were only by a thread. But figures 
must not be too closely pressed, and the eye of a 
needle is certainly the most fitting emblem that 
could be found. 

Ver, 25. Who then can be saved ?—De Wette 
(after Grotius): “Since every one has more or less 
of the same love of the world.” This explanation is 
certainly more satisfactory than that of Meyer, who 
regards the clause as a conclusio a majoribus ad mt- 
nores ; as if it meant, If rich persons, who have the 
means of doing so much good, have such difficulty, 
who then, etc.? In our view, the disciples reasoned 
as follows: If riches render a man_unfit for the king. 
dom of heaven, there is surely some thread of pos- 
sessions by which even the poorest individual may 
be kept from entering the kingdom, more especially 
as by nature every one loves riches. Or, perhaps, 
we might take it even in a more general sense; If 
riches are so great a hindrance, how much more 
actual sin! The disciples had evidently not yet fully 
perceived that every sin springs from worldliness of 
mind and heart; and their Jewish prejudices roge in 
rebellion against this teaching. 

Ver. 26. But Jesus looking on them.—With 
kindly sympathy. He felt what a hard struggle they 
had yet before them, before they could attain the 
full liberty of the children of God. 

With men.—The use of the plural number de- 
serves notice: 1. According to the judgment of men. 
So Fritzsche and Ewald. 2. According to the power 
and ability of men. De Wette and Meyer. Both 
these views may be combined. The common judg- 
ment of men accords, in this instance, with their felt 
inability; and in that sense it is impossible. But 
God, in His power and grace, not only renders this 
possible, but actually declares it such, in and through 
Christ. The expression men refers to the ancient 
and corrupt world, lost. in its worldliness; while the 
Lord is here presented to the view of the disciples 
as the Creator of a new era, in which the world 
would be crucified to believers, and they to the 
world. Comp. Luke i, 37, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. We have already stated that this section sets 
before us the third aspect of the Christian family, or 
of the family in the kingdom of heaven. Having 
first shown what is the import of Christian marriage, 
and then assigned to children their proper place in 
the Christian household, the Lord now refers to tin: 
possessions of believers. Jt is of great importance 
to notice the threefold offence of the disceples in regard 
to the three fundamental elements in the Christian 
family, and the manner in which the Lord removea 
these offences. As the young man was sull entirely 
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legalistic in his views, Christ sets before him in a 
legalistic form the great principle according to which 
a Christian man was to administer his property. But 
this mode of teaching was intended to awaken the 
“ruler” to a knowledge of his real state before God. 
Hence it is a complete perversion of the import of 
the passage, when Roman Catholic divines regard it 
as a commandment applying to special individuals, 
or as what they designate a consiliwm evangelicum, 
in reference to voluntary poverty. The supposed 
consilivm only becomes evangelicum, and in that 
case a principium evangelicum, when we look beyond 
the form in which this principle is expressed, and 
learn to regard it as teaching that a Christian is to 
consider all his possessions as a trust committed to 
him by the Lord, which he is to employ for behoof 
of the poor, or for the removal of the wants of hu- 
manity. 

2. In this passage, the doctrine concerning the 
highest good is expressed in most clear and definite 
language. God is not merely the highest good, but 
also the source of all moral and physical good, and 
hence the only good. Even Christ Himself only 
claims the designation of Good because He is one 
with the Father, not because He was the “leading 
Rabbi.” And just as any creature can only be called 
good from its connection with God, so all the special 
commandments are only an expression of moral good 
in so far as they are viewed in their connection with 
the fundamental commandment of love to God. Fi- 
nally, physical good is such only, if enjoyed or ad- 
ministered in the spirit of Christian devotion; other- 
wise it becomes a snare to the soul, and an evil 
instead of a blessing. 

3. The Lord at once perceived that, both in re- 
spect of virtue and of the things of this life, the 
young man had lost sight of God as the highest and 
only good; and that when he addressed Him as 
“Good Master,” it had not been from the depth of a 
believing heart, but only as a worldly and superficial 
acknowledgment of His character. This view is 
corroborated by the peculiar manner in which the 
Lord dealt with him, the object of which, evidently, 
was to bring him to proper knowledge—to a know- 
ledge of Christ, to an understanding of the com- 
mandments, to a proper view of the import of earthly 
blessings, but above all to a sight and sense of his 
own state and condition. Many commentators labor 
under a twofold misapprehension in interpreting this 
parrative. First, they confound the mental self-right- 
eousness or intellectual legalism of the young man 
with self-righteousness of the heart, entirely over- 
looking the fact, that he expresses a deep feeling of 
spiritual want. It is in this sense that we understand 
the statement of Mark, that Jesus, beholding him, 
loved him. True, his heart was not yet broken 
under a sense of spiritual poverty; he still deceived 
himself, in his self-righteousness; but he felt that 
there remained some deep want unsatisfied. Again, 
the young man is generally condemned and supposed 
to have been ultimately lost, because he did not im- 
mediately obey the injunction of Christ; as if the 
Lord had intended to conveit him into a legalist, in- 
stead of arousing him to a sense of his guilt and sin- 
fulness, [Similarly Atrorp: “This young man, 
though self-righteous, was no hypocrite, no Pharisee: 
he spoke earnestly, and really strove.to keep, as he 
really believed he had kept, all God’s command- 
ments. Accordingly Mark adds, that Jesus looking 
. upon him loved him: in spite of his error there was 
\ @ nobleness ard openness about him, contrasted 
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with the hypocritical bearing of the Pharisees anc 
scribes.”—P. 8. 

4, “Such an animal as a camel, laden with its 
burdens, could not possibly enter the gate of a city 
of dwarfs, so small as to be compared to the eye of a 
needle. The case of a rich man is exactly similar. 
Naturally overgrown and laden with burdens, the 
rich man whose heart cleaves to his wealth appears 
before the strait gate of the kingdom of heaven. No 
wonder that in these circumstances he cannot even 
see, far less enter it. He still belongs to the sensual 
world; the only things which he can perceive are 
outward and carnal objects. The kingdom of heaven, 
with its spiritual realities, is far too small and incon- 
siderable to attract his sensuous gaze, nor can he in 
that state enter into it.” (From the author’s Leben 
Jesu, ii. 2, 2110.) 5; 

5. Our Lord here presents one great truth under 
a twofold aspect: (1) It is difficult for any rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of heaven, because it is 
difficult for him to become poor. (2) It is even im- 
possible: for him, inasmuch as he is rich, and will re- 
main such, unless by a miracle of grace he becomes 
poor in spirit. Hence the disciples asked in deep 
concern, Who then can be saved? They felt that 
the saying of the Lord applied te the poor as well as 
to the rich, since all aimed after wealth; nay, that it 
applied to themselves, as they also still placed too 
much value on earthly things. Hence Jesus now 
“beheld” them with the same look of pity and sym- 
pathy as formerly the young man. True, it is ime 
possible with men; but all things are possible with 
God, who can and will empty His own people, and 
make them poor. Thus are we, by a miracle of 
grace and through the cross, to be so directed and | 
influenced, that we possess as if we possessed not, and 
that, as heirs of God, or of the highest good, we shall 
be willing to lay on the altar of love all which we 
possess. 

6. “The application of this passage made by the 
begging monastic orders—Francis of Assisi—is not 
the right one.” Heubner. [This application is 
much older than the mendicant orders of the middle 
ages. St. Antony of Egypt, the patriarch of Chris- 
tian monks, when he heard this Scripture lesson in 
the church, understood the Saviour’s injunction, ver. 
21, in a literal sense, and sold his rich possessions, 
retaining only a sufficiency for the support of his sis- 
ter. When shortly afterward he heard the Gospel: 
Take no thought of the following morning, he sold 
the remainder and gave it to the poor. The Roman 
Catholic commentators and moralists base their doc- 
trine of voluntary poverty as an essential element of 
the higher Christian perfection mainly on this pas- 
sage. Comp. Maldonatus, Cornelius 4 Lapide, and 
Schegg im loc, But Christ commands all His dis 
ciples to be perfect, réAc:o1, ch. v. 48, and so St, 


Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 6; Phil. iii. 15; Col. i, 20; Eph. iv. 


13; and St. James i. 4; iii. 2. The counsel, there- 
fore, must be understood in a sense in which it ig 
applicable to all true believers.—P. 8. | 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The good as viewed in the light of the gospel.- 
Property in the Christian familyi—God the highest 
and sole good, and the source of every other good.— 
The character of Christians: 1. They give themselves 
to that which is good; 2. they do that which is 
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good; 38. they hold their possessions for that which 
is good. Or, the principle—l. of all virtue; 2. of all 
duty; 3 of all true riches.—The inquiry of the rich 
young man: “ What good thing must I do?” as ex- 
pressing a threefold error: 1. He seems to think that 
he can be saved by his works; 2. by deeds of special 
beneficence; 8. by some particular deed, which was 
to crown and complete all his previous righteousness. 
—-A ruler of the synagogue, and yet he has no con- 
ception of the law in its spirituality; or, the fearful 
ignorance resulting from mere legalism.—Self-decep- 
tion and self-righteousness producing each other.— 
The question of the young man should have been: 
How may I have eternal life in order to do good 
things ?—The various forms of self-righteousness: 1. 
Self-righteousness of the head and of the heart (of 
doctrine and of sentiment); or, Pharisees in the 
strictest sense; 2. self-righteousness of the heart 
with orthodoxy of the head, as in the case of some 
in the Church who seem to be zealous for soundness 
of doctrine; 3. self-righteousness of the head, com- 
bined with a deep sense of spiritual need, although 
its grounds may not be fully understood, as in the 
case of this young man and of many Christian legal- 
ists— Antagonism between the self-delusion of a man 
and the felt need of his heart—‘If thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the commandments;” or, we can only 
be free from the law by the law: 1. By understand- 
ing its spiritual import (its application to the heart) ; 
2. by comprehending all the commandments into one 
commandment (forming, as it were, the point of the 
arrow of the law); 3. by sincere and earnest self-ex- 
amination, in view of the one great commandment 
of love to God (the law working death).—How the 
Lord applies the law in order to train us for the gos- 
pel.—The rich young man in the school of the Lord. 
—On the close connection between spiritual and 
temporal riches (or rather, the attempt to be rich): 
1. Spiritual riches leading to pride and pretensions; 
2. temporal riches often serving to conceal spiritual 
poverty.—The dangers of riches (avarice, love of 
pleasure, pride, confidence in temporal wealth, false 
spirituality, self-deception as to our spiritual state).— 
The object of riches.—Twofold interpretation of this 
declaration of the Lord: 1. The interpretation put 
upon it by the disciples; 2. the interpretation of the 
Master.—“ Who then can be saved?” or, an admis- 
sion that all men share the same guilt and love of 
the world.—How a rich man may enter into the 
kingdom of heaven: 1. It is always difficult in his 
peculiar circumstances; 2. it is impossible, if in 
mind and heart he cleaves to his wealth (the Phari- 
sees); 3. it becomes possible by a miracle of divine 
grace (Joseph of Arimathea).—The entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven: 1. Very inaccessible to the nat- 
ural man; (q@) it is always, and in every case, a strait 
gate; (6) it becomes the eye of a needle to those 
who arerich. 2. But it is widely open to believers: 
(a) leading the genuine disciple of Christ into the 
banqueting-hall, Matt. xxv. 10; (0) it is a gate of 
honor to faithful followers of Christ; (c) a heavenly 
gate on our return to the Father’s house, John xiv. 
9.—The various stages of evil, as represented by the 
symbols of a “‘camel,” “wolves,” and a “ generation 
of vipers.”—The camel with its heavy burden before 
the eye of a needle, an emblem of avarice or of 
worldly-mindedness standing at the gate of heaven. 
Domp. Matt. xxiii, 24.-—Regeneration and poverty in 


spirit a miracle of grace; resembling in that respect 
the birth of Christ, Luke i, 37. 

Starke :-—Quesnel: If we want to know how we 
may be saved, let us apply to Christ, the greates: 
and truest Teacher.—Zeisius: It is a common but 
most dangerous error, to seek eternal life by our own 
works.—Every good gift cometh from above, James 
i. 17. To arrogate it to ourselves, is not only to de. 
file the gift by touching it with polluted hands, bu’ 
to be guilty of sacrilege, ch. vii. 22,—Osiander: Al, 
who are ignorant of their state before God, should 
be directed to the law in order to learn their guilt 
and need.—Love to our neighbor the clearest evi- 
dence of love to God.—How many imagine that 
they have done everything required at their hand. 
while in truth they cannot answer one upon a thou- 
sand! Job ix. 3.—Zeistus: The law is spiritual; 
hence, they who trust in their works grievously de. 
ceive themselves, Rom. vii. 8, 14.—The most dan- 
gerous state, is to imagine that we are righteous in 
the sight of God.—Tossani Bibl.: We are not to 
take this history as if it implied that by the outward 
work of almsgiving, the young man would have be- 
come perfect. The opposite of this appears from 1 
Cor. xiii. 3. But Christ here sets one enecial com- 
mandment before the young man, whose state of 
mind He well perceived, in order to-convince him 
that he was infinitely far from perfection, and unable 
to keep the law.—He who soweth bountifully shal 
also reap bountifully, 2 Cor. ix. 6, 7.—The whole 
work of salvation is far beyond the knowledge or 
power of man.— Quesnel: A sense of spiritual inabili- 
ty should not lead us to despair, but result in the 
triumph of the grace of Jesus Christ. 

I’sco :—Marginal note of Luther: Our Lord here 
puts the question, Why callest thou Me good? in the 
same sense as He says, John vii. 15, My doctrine ig 
not Mine,—referring more particularly to His huma- 
nity, by which He would always lead us to the Fa- 
ther.—To be perfect, is to keep the commandments 
of God.—Hence it is evident, that this young man 
had not in reality observed the commandments, as 
he fondly imagined. 

Gerlach :—Jesus tries the young man by setting 
before him the spiritual bearing of the law.—By 
such examples, the Master gradually trained His 
disciples to understand the utter inability of man for 
anything that is good. 

Heubner :—The “ruler” came forward in haste, 
as if he could not wait or delay; still it led to no 
lasting results. Afterward, however, he went away 
slowly and sorrowfully.—‘* There is mone good.” 
These words are not spoken lightly, but have a deep 
and most solemn meaning.—Comp. the excellent 
work of J. Caspr. ScuapE: ‘‘ The most important in- 
quiries: What lack I yet? and, What shall I do, that 
I may have eternal life?” 14th ed., Leipz., 17384.— 
The calculation is correct, except in one little parti- 
cular; but this renders the whole account false.— 
Every one of us has something which he must give 
up in order to enter the kingdom of Christ.—Chry- 
sostom: On the question of the disciples, “ Whe 
then can be saved ?”’—because they felt concern for 
the salvation of their fellow-men, because they bor 
deep affection to them, and because they already fel 
the tenderness characteristic of al) true ministers, 
This saying of Christ made them tremble for the 
whole world. 
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FOURTH 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


SECTION. 


THE FUTURE KINGLY MANIFESTATION OF THE CHURCH. 


Onaprer XIX. 27-XX. 16. 


Oowrents:—(@) The glorious reward awaiting the Apostles, anc all who renounce the things that are seen, for the sak¢ 
of Christ, vers. 27-30. (b) The reward of free grace; or, the parable of the laborers in the vineyard, ch. xx. 1-16. 


Historical Succession.—Immediately after the transaction with the rich young man, Peter put the ques- 
tion as to the reward which awaited the disciples, who had renounced all things and followed Jesus, 
The reply of the Lord is followed, and further illustrated, by the parable of the laborers in the vineyard 


—+—— 


A. The glorious reward awaiting the Apostles, and, in general, all whe renounce the things that are seen and 


temporal. 


Cu, XIX, 27-30. 


(Mark x. 28-81; Luke xviii. 28-30). 


27 
28 ed thee; what shall we have therefore? 


Then answered Peter and said unto him, Behold, we have forsaken all, and follow: 
And Jesus said unto them, Verily I say unto 


you, That ye which [who] have followed me, in the regeneration [renovation, waAcy- 
yeveoia] when the Son of man shall sit in [on] the throne of his glory, ye also stall sit 


29 upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 


And every one that hath 


forsaken houses, or brethren [brothers], or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife,! or chil- 
dren, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold [manifold],? and shall 


30 inherit everlasting life. 
first.? 


But many that are first shall be last; and the last shall be 


1 Ver. 29.—The words ?) yuvatka, or wife, are omitted in B., D., and many other authorities [and in the critical edi- 


dons of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford.—P. $.] 


2 Ver. 29.—B., L., [and the critical editions] read, as in Luke xviii. 30: ToAAaTwAaclova, many times more, for 
ExatovtamAaclova, a hundred times more, as Mark has it- 
3 Ver. 30.—[Literally: But many first shall be last, and last first, rohA0) SE EcovTat mpSTot €cxaToy 


«al €oxXaTot THAT. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 27. Then answered Peter.—De Wette 
remarks: The question of Peter was evidently occa- 
sioned by the demand which the Lord had addressed 
to the young man. Meyer expresses the same idea, 
and adds, that the word juelts is put forward by 
way of emphasis, and in contrast to the conduct of 
the rich young man, De Wette suggests, “that Pe- 
ter must have expected some material equivalent ; 
otherwise he would not have put this question, but 
have been satisfied with the inward and spiritual 
comfort enjoyed by all disciples” (but comp. 1 Cor. 
xv. 19). We admit that there was a slight trace of 
f mercenary spirit in this inquiry. This appears 
both from ver. 80, and from the parable which im- 
mediately follows. Still, the admixture of selfishness 
was not such as wholly to obscure the higher import 
and truth of the question itself In fact, although 
the inquiry of Peter was in reference to a reward, it 
was couched in the most diffident and humble lan- 
guage: Tf &pa otra juiv; What then shall we 
have? as the Vulgate: Quid ergo erit nobis? But 
Paulus is mistaken in interpreting the meaning of 
the clause: What then shall we have, viz., to do? 


Comp. the Zeeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 


Similarly, we cannot agree with Olshausen in para- 
phrasing it: What shall be our portion? Wilt 
Thou pronounce the same sentence upon us as upon 
this young man? The expression 77s is evidently 
intended by way 0. witithesis to the rich man who 
could not enter the <ingdom of heaven; while the 
statement, ‘ Behold, we have forsaken all,” is meant 
as a renewed formal renunciation of the world, com- 
bined in this case with the timid question (which is 
not even recorded in the Gospels of Mark and Luke): 
What then? What shall we have? 

We have forsaken all_—_De Wette and Meyer 
regard these words as implying that they no longer 
occasionally returned to their homes and trades. 
But even if this idea were not inconsistent with John 
xxi. 3, it would evidently form only a very secondary 
consideration, The main point lies in the fact, that 
when leaving Galilee, they had, in mind and heart, 
and to the best of their understanding, made a com- 
plete renunciation of the world, and were now ready 
tu follow their Lord, on His path of suffering, to Je 
rusalem. Jesus had already predicted His own fu- 
ture glory, but as yet He had preserved silence about 
the future of the disciples. On this point they now 
asked for further information. 

Ver. 28. And Jesus said to them.—Ver. 28 


CHAP. XIX. 27-30. 
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——— eee 
embodies the special promise to the Apostles; ver. 
29, the general statement in reference to all the fol- 
lowers of Christ; while ver. 80, and the parable 
which follows, express the condition of both these 
promises, 

Ye who have followed Me.—The circum- 
stance that twelve thrones are promised, proves that 
tais address was directed to the Apostles.—In the 
renovation, 7uA:yyeveoia,—the complete Chris- 
tiup regeneration, being the restoration of this world 
of wurs, or the appearance of the new on, the great 
éripdveia, in contradistinction to the commencement 
of the regeneration—its root and principle (the &vw- 
Pev yevynOjvat, John iii. 3, or the avayevynOjva, 1 
Pet. i. 3)—which formed the basis of the complete 
-estoration. In point of fact, it coincides with the 
uroxatadoracts, Acts ili, 21, although the two ideas 
are different.* The expression, Aoutpdy madryyeve- 
sias, in Tit. iii. 5, seems to comprehend the two 
‘deas of regeneration in principle and complete reno- 
vation, and also to point forward from the one to 
the other. Hilary applies the expression to the first 
regeneration, and, connecting with it the words, 
ax»ovOjoaytTés mot, renders it: “ Ye who have fol- 
lowed Me in the regeneration, or as regenerated per- 
sons.” Similarly, Hammond, Fischer, etc., under- 
stand it as referring to the first regeneration, and 
appeal in proof to Tit. iii, 5. Augustine, Theophy- 
lact, and Euthymius Zigab. refer it to the resurrec- 
tion of the body, Fritzsche more particularly to the 
final judgment. De Wette and Meyer (after Bux- 
torf’s Lexicon Talmud. 25135 win, Berthold’s 
Christologie) apply it “to the renovation of the 
world, which had been ruined and destroyed by the 
fall,” or to “the restoration of the whole universe to 
its original state of perfection before the fall.” 
Hence it would nearly correspond with the aroxa- 
tdotacis (de Wette, comp. Joseph. Antig. xi. 3, 8, 
amoxataotacis; $9, 7 madvyyeveria THs mwarpidos). 
But while the latter term refers more particularly to 
the restoration of the original state of things, accord- 
ing to the promise of God, or to the full renewal and 
recovery of our diseased, disordered, and decaying 
world, the expression radryyeveoia goes beyond this, 
and points to the further development and advance 
of the life of man from its original state of terrestrial 
perfectness to a higher state of spiritual existence 
(see 1 Cor. xv.). At the same time, it is also impor- 
tant to bear in mind that the first “‘regeneration,” in 
principle, contains the second, and that it is contin- 
uously carried on and developed until the final stage 
shall be attained. Hence, although the Lord here 
primarily referred to the final completion of the 
kingdom of heaven, His statement also applies to 
the glory awaiting the Apostles after death in the 
kingdom of Christ, and to their spiritual supremacy 
in Him even while on earth, as well as to the grad- 
ual increase in spiritual fellowship with their glorified 
Master. (Comp. Hxeg. Notes on ch. xvi. 28.) 

When the Son of Man shall sit.—This clause 
explains more fully the import of the palingenesia. 
—On the throne of His glory.—The 5¢éa is the 
glory of His appearing when His spiritual power 
shall become fully manifest. Hence the expression 
does not simply mean, “the throne on which the 
Master shall reveal Himself in His glory,” but also, 
“the throne which is the result as well as the mani- 
festation of His glory.” This throne, which He oc- 


* (Comp. also Rov. xxi. 5: “ Behold, [ make all things 
acw” -P. 81 


a 
cupies as conqueror, ruler, judge, and master, cow 
stitutes, so to speak, the centre and the main attrikate 
of His spiritual glory, when fully unfolded. (Comp 
Matt. xxv. 31.) 

Ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones.— 
The number of the Apostles is here sumined up ag 
twelve, corresponding to that of the tribes of Israel. 
Accordingly, the promise did not apply to them in- 
dividually, nor does it contain any reference to the 
later apostasy of Judas. On the contrary, this prom. 
ise would only serve to render his apostasy all the 
more inexcusable. (Comp. Rev. xxi. 14.) 

Judging the twelve tribes of Israel.—As the 
Apostles appear here in their ideal rather than in 
their individual capacity, so the ‘twelve tribes of 
Israel” must be taken in a symbolical sense, as ap- 
plying to the whole body of believers (see Rev. xxi. 
12), the term “judging” must not be limited te 
strictly judicial acts; it rather applies to the theo- 
cratic administration of the judges under the Old 
Testament, all the more, that the twelve tribes are 
here represented as ideally restored in the final re- 
generation. Hence we agree with Grotius and Kuin- 
oel in taking the expression in a more general sense, 
as equivalent to ruling. Meyer, however, advocates 
its literal interpretation. “ Believers generally are 
to share in the future glory and reign of Christ (Rom. 
viii. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 12), and to have part in the judg- 
ment (1 Cor. vi. 2). To the disciples the special 
prerogative is here accorded, of having part in judg- 
ing the Jewish people.” Still, this critic contradicts 
himself by immediately adding, that “the outward 
and apocalyptic form of this promise is unessential.” 
At the same time, he also thinks that “the disciples 
could not at the time have understood it in any 
other than a literal sense;” or, in other words, that 
they must necessarily have misunderstood it. But 
at this period they must have been fully aware of 
the fact, that the Old Testament theocracy was to be 
Spiritually restored in and by the Church. Hence, 
in our view, the expression applies to the spiritual 
administration and rule of the Apostles, in subordi- 
nation to the will of the Master; which implied, on 
the one hand, a real judging of the Jewish people, 
and on the other, the idea of de Wette, that in pro- 
portion to the sacrifices which we make for the sake 
of the kingdom of heaven, shall be the spiritual 
power which we exercise, our influence for good, and 
our usefulness and activity. But as the spiritual su- 
premacy of Christ Himself combined the two ele- 
ments of historical and spiritual efficacy, so the 
Apostles were to represent the twelve fundamental 
forms of His reign in the kingdom. (Comp. ch. x.) 
According to Luke xxii. 80, the Lord repeated the 
same promise at the institution of the Eucharist. 

Ver. 29. And every one that hath forsaken. 
—tThe promise is now extended so as to apply to 
Christians at all times. This forsaking of all things 
is for the twofold purpose of confessing and of fol- 
lowing Christ. Both elements are combined in the 
expression, “for My name’s sake,” or for the mani- 
festation of My person. The mention of the family- 
relationship occurs between that of “houses” ané 
of “lands.” Accordingly, the former refer not to 
possessions, but to houses, in the sense of gencalogi- 
cal descent, of nationality, country, or ancestral faith. 
Thus we have in the text three classes of sacrifices ; 
the first being the most difficult, viz., that of the 
house in the widest sense of the term; then that of 
kindred ; and, lastly, that of possessions. 

Many-fold.—The reading of Codd. B. and IL. 
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roAAatAaclova, manifold, is better attested than 
that of Cod. D., éxatovtamAaciova, Meyer 
maintains that from the context this promise must 
refer to the future kingdom of the Messiah. “The 
statement seems incompatible with Mark x. 80 and 
Luke xviii. 80, in which abundant compensation is 
promised even in this world, or previous to the sec- 
ond appearing of Christ.” But the supposed mistake 
lies in reality with the interpreter, who seems to sep- 
arate entirely between’ the aidy ovros and the aiay 
é;xéuevos, An attentive consideration of the expres- 
sion kaipds ovros in the passages to which Meyer 
refers, might have sufficed to convince him of this. 
With the resurrection of Christ the aidy épxdwevos, 
which had been prepared by the life of the Saviour, 
began even in the outward aiwy otros, or in the ca- 
ods ovros. This regeneration was to continue, to in- 
crease, and to develop into the full manifestation of 
the future won at the glorious appearing of Christ, 
when it would be completed and made to extend over 
the whole world. (See John v. 25, 28; 1 Cor. xv. 
20, 28, 24; Rev. xx, xxi.) Hence we cannot adopt 
any of the common interpretations of this promise,— 
such as that it applies to happy Christian connections 
(Jerome and others), or to Christ Himself (Maldona- 
tus, comp. xii. 49), or to the restoration of all things 
(1 Cor. iii. 21, Olshausen). In our view, the three 
classes of blessings promised correspond to the three- 
fold sacrifices demanded in the text. Believers are 
to find a new and eternal home and country, new and 
eternal relationships, and new and eternal posses- 
sions, of which the blessings enjoyed by them on 
earth are to be the earnest and foretaste. All these 
promises are summed up in that of being made heirs 
of eternal life (Rom. viii.). 

Ver. 80. But many shall be.—Meyer and 
Fritzsche suggest that, after the analogy of ch. xx. 
16, the expression should be construed as follows: 
“Many shall be first as the last” (ox aro bytes), 
“and last as being first” (tp @7o1 dvres). _ But this 
appears incompatible with the emphasis attaching to 
the words tp@7ro. and écxaTou, when viewed as 
special designations; while, on the other hand, the 
“last”? which are to be “first” have not been pre- 
viously mentioned or described. Manifestly our 
Lord intended, in the first place, to refer to His dis- 
ciples and followers, which were the mpato. To 
them He gave the richest and fullest promises. But 
at the same time, also, He sets before them the spir- 
itual conditions of their calling; or, in other words, 
the limitations and conditions of His promise. Thus 
the “last” are now prominently brought forward. 
This subject is more fully explained in the succeed- 
ing parable. Hence in ch. xx. 16 the order is re- 
versed, and the last are first, and the first last. 
Theophylact and Grotius apply the antithesis be- 
tween the first and the last to the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles. De Wette refers it to the different views in 
reference to the reward: in the one case, in the sight 
of man; in the other, in that of God. But this in- 
terpretation proceeds on the erroneous idea, that the 
Apostle put the question from a desire for reward, 
and that the answer of the Lord was virtually a re- 
buke. Meyer refers the expression to the contrast 
between the latter and the present won. But this is 
evidently a mistake. The parable of the vineyard 
and the laborers shows that the Lord here alludes to 
the difference in the time of calling. Hence it refers 
to the fact, that earlier or later calling does not im- 
oly, as might seem, a higher or a lower standing and 
reward in the kingdom of heaven. It is not the ex- 
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tensiveness, but the intensiveness, of our service 
which is to constitute the difference,—all the raore 
that the reward is of free grace alone. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


~1, The section under consideration is closely cou 
nected with that which preceded it. The warning 
of Christ as to the danger of riches was intended for 
the disciples as well as for the young man, They 
felt this all the more, that He had just ‘beheld 
them” with the same look of pity and sympathy 
which He had cast on the rich young man. Hence, 
when Peter addressed the Saviour, he “began to 
say,” he “answered,” or made confession (Matt. 
tote amoxpiOeis; Mark, Hptato Aéyew). The state- 
ment, ‘We have forsaken all, and followed Thee,” 
seemed intended to meet the objection on the score 
of being rich, Still he ventured to imply that they 
were not wholly without some claim; nor does he 
appear to have perceived any incongruity in this, 
Luke and Mark omit the question: ‘ What shall we 
have?” although their narratives imply that he had 
proffered some claim. This diffidence, and the inde- 
finite wording of the inquiry, deserve notice. The 
expectation of a retribution coustituted the difference 
between the Christian and the Sadducee, who, from 
the premise, that we ought to love virtue for its own 
sake, drew the erroneous conclusion, that we should 
expect no further retribution than the inward reward 
which virtue afforded to him that practised it. The 
answer of Christ shows that He acknowledges the 
validity of our hope of a future reward. At the same 
time, it also indicates that the disciples had not yet 
learned fully to understand the spirituality and the 
bearing of these relations, 

2. The promise of the Lord implies the full estab- 
lishment of His spiritual kingdom, which consists not 
merely in the restoration of the original state of 
things in Paradise, but also in the full development 
of the first into the second life (t Cor. xv.). In 
other words, the complete redemption of the world 
will at the same time be its transformation, when re- 
generated humanity shall dwell in a completely re- 
generated world. The centre of this completion of 
all things shall be the manifestation of Christ in His 
glory, when He shall appear in all His heavenly 
brightness. Then all relationships shall partake of, 
and reflect, the splendor of His manifestation. This 
will also apply to the administration of His Apostles, 
ag the representatives of His rule over the twelve 
tribes—a symbolical term, intended to indicate the 
whole variety of spiritual stages and experiences in 
the kingdom of heaven. This administration, which 
at the final manifestation of Christ is to appear in its 
completeness, commenced with His resurrection. 
The gradual increase of their power and influence 
here would correspond with the progress of Christ’s 
work, and the spread of holiness and salvation: 
while at the same time it would be a token of their 
future glory in heaven, and of their final acknowledg- 
ment on earth. 

3. Our Lord adds to the assurance originally 
given to the disciples, a more general promise ad- 
dressed to all believers. In the higher sense, and in 
its real spiritual bearing, every Christian is to receive 
a hundred-fold for the outward sacrifices which he 
ay ‘ave made on behalf of Christ. Similarly, 
the Apostle Paul reminds us that all things are 
ours (1 Cor, iii, 21; comp. Rom. viii, 28). In che 
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Gospel of Mark the special retributions are enume- 
rated.* 

4, Having met the hope of His disciples in ref- 
erence to a future reward, the Lord Jesus, in ver. 
30, removes any misunderstanding by striking at the 
root of anything like a mercenary spirit. He teaches 
them that the reward is of free grace. Not that it is 
arbitrary, but that it is not determined by outward 
priority, either in reference to rank, talent, or time; 
and that it corresponds to the state of mind and 
heart, the fundamental characteristic and test being 
complete self-surrender and absence of any claim or 
pretension on our part. Peter required this instruc- 
tion all the more, that he was certainly not entitled 
to say: “We have forsaken all.” If this had been 
the case, they would not soon afterward have for- 
saken the Master and fled. But the kingdom of hea- 
ven is within,—it is not a system of merit and re- 
ward, but the sway and rule of free love. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The free reward in the kingdom of love.-—The in- 
quiry of the disciples as to their reward: 1. What it 
implies: to forsake all things, etc. 2. How difficult 
it is rightly to express this inquiry. 38. How the 
Lord admits the rightness of this hope. 4, How He 
reproves and instructs the disciples in this matter.— 
Certainty of the great reward: 1. Corresponding to 
our renunciation; 2. confirmed to us by a solemn 
Amen of the Lord (ver. 28); 3. illustrated by the 
relations existing in the natural world; 4. presented 
in its unity and depth (as inheriting eternal life); 
5. necessarily determined by the free love of God.— 
The kingdom of heaven, as that of reward by grace, 
a blessed realm: 1. It is infinitely elevated above tae 
pride of self-sufficient virtue; 2. above the mercena- 
ry spirit of selfishness and servility.—Virtue which 
disclaims all reward is not genuine. It wants, 1. the 
light of truth; 2. the warmth of life; 3. the faithful- 
ness of love; 4. the crown of hope-—A mercenary 
spirit loosing its reward even here: 1. Its service is 
merely external (a kind of spiritual idleness); 2. its 
worldly merit meets with a worldly, but only appa- 
rent, reward.—The fact, that faith is accompanied by 
peace, is itself an earnest of future blessedness,—The 
great renovation of all things forming the certain 


* Compare the beautiful verse of Novalis (von Harden- 
berg): 

“Wo ich Ihn nur habe, 
Ist mein Vaterland; 
Und es fillt mir fede Gabe 
Wie ein Erbtheil in die Hand. 
Langst vermisste Briider 
Find’ ich nun in seinen Jingern wieder.” 


prospect of Christian: 1. Its certainty—(a) from 
the fact of Christ’s advent from heaven (the First 
born of all creatures, the First-born from the dead); 
(0) from the regeneration of believers; (c) from the 
birth-throes of the ancient world. 2. The prospects 
it opens: (a) These are infinitely new, and yet famil- 
iar to us, being the transformation of things seen‘ 
(6) they are infinitely rich and varied, yet compre 
hended in this one thing—eternal life; (c) they ara 
definite, yet mysterious, on account of the change of 
relations; The last shall be first, ete—Solemnity of 
the saying, Many that are first, etc.—Rev. xxi. 5: 
“Behold, I make all things new.” 

Starke :—If the Saviour had bestowed on Peter 
the supreme rule of the Church on the occasion men- 
tioned in ch. xvi., this question would have had no 
meaning.— Canstein: The man who, although hav- 
ing little, gives it up for the sake of God, and asks 
for nothing more than His presence, has in reality 
forsaken much, Ps, Ixxiii. 25, 26.—The complete re- 
ward of believers will certainly take place, but only 
at the final regeneration of all things.—The whole 
world shall, as it were, be born anew.—The faithful 
disciples and followers of Jesus shall sit with Him 
on His throne, Rev. iii. 21.—Zeisivs: Proud self- 
righteousness and a mercenary spirit ensure their 
own ruin; while humility and working out our salva- 
tion with fear and trembling are the means of pre- 
serving us from falling, Phil. ii, 12.—In eternity 
many of our earthly positions shall be reversed. 

Gerlach :—Although the apostles belonged to the 
lower ranks of society, they were not strictly speak- 
ing poor. Thus we read in Mark i. 20, that the fa- 
ther of James and John had employed hired ser- 
vants.*—When this promise was given, Judas was 
still one of the twelve, yet it profited him not. A 
sad evidence this, how little good may be derived 
from merely outward fellowship with the disciples, 
if in mind and heart we are strangers to Jesus. 

Heubner :-—Gregory the Great (Moralia): We 
forsake all, if we retain nothing.—Peter referred not 
to the reward, but to its desert.—To judge means to 
rule, John xvii. 13, 22.—Many a proud critic, who 
has looked with contempt upon the Apostles, shall 
one day behold them with terror.—If you surrender 
to Christ all you have, He will bestow upon you all 
He has.—The Christian is daily called upon to deny 
himself for the sake of Christ.—Montaigne, Hssais, 1, 
27; Christianity alone renders perfect friendship pos- 
sible. 


* [It is often inferred from els rd Y5ia in John xix. 27 
that St. John had a house of his own in Jerusalem* althougk 
the term probably applies in a general sense to his home 
wherever it was.—P. 8.] 


B. The heward in the Spirit of Free Grace. The Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard. Cu. XX. 
1-16. 


(The Gospel for Septuagesima.) 


U For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is a householder [like to a ho 
man householder, dvOpéw oixoderréry], which [who] went out early in the morning tu 
2 hire labourers into his vineyard. And when he had agreed [having agreed, ovppovy 
gas] with the labourers for a penny [denary, or shilling|' a day, he sent them into he 
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3 vineyard. And he went out about the third hour [at nine o’clock, 4. u.|], and saw others 
4 standing idle in the market-place, And said unto them, Go ye also into the vineyard; 
5 and whatsoever is right I will give you. And they went their way. Agam he went 
6 out about the sixth [at noon] and ninth hour [at three o’clock, p. m.], and did likewise. Ané 

about the eleventh hour [an hour before sunset] he went out, and found others standing 
7 idle,? and saith unto them, Why stand ye here all the day idle? They say unto him, 

Because no man hath hired us. THe saith unto him, Go ye also into the vineyard; and 
8 whatsoever is right, that shall ye receive.? So when even [evening] was come, the 

*ord of the vineyard saith unto his steward [overseer], Call the labourers, and give 
9 them their hire, beginning from the last unto the first. And when they came that were 
hired about the eleventh hour, they received every man a penny [dendary, shilling]. 
But when the first came, they supposed that they should have received [should receive, 
Anpovrat] more; and they likewise received every man a penny [denary]. And when 
they had received 2, they murmured against the goodman of the house [householder, 
oixodeo7rdrov|, Saying, These last have wrought [made] but one hour, and thou hast 
made them equal unto us, which [who] have borne the burden and heat of the day. 
But he answered one of them, and said, Friend,* I do thee no wrong: didst not thou 
agree with me for a penny [dendary, or shilling]? Take that thine zs [what is thine, 
76 ov, lit.: the thine], and go thy way: [but] I will give unto this last, even as unto 
thee. Is it not lawful for me to do what J will with mine own? Is thine eye evil, be- 


cause Iam good? So the last shall be first, and the first last: for many be [are] call- 
ed, but few chosen.® 


1Ver.2—[Ex dnvaplov. The foreign term ought to have been retained in English, as Matthew retained the Latin 
denarius in Greek. The English Version is here peculiarly unfortunate, and makes a false impression on the common 
reader. A penny would be a poor reward indeed, but a denurevus is worth more than seven English pence or fifteen 
American cents, and was a liberal day’s wages at that time. About two thirds of a Roman denary (not a full dendry as 
generally stated) was the daily pay of the Roman soldier. Comp. Tacitus, Annal.i.1T. Polybius (ii. 15) mentions that 
the charge for a day’s entertainment in the inns of Cisalpine Gaul was only half an ass or one twentieth of a denarius. 
Bengel intimates that the daily wages in his time (before the middle of the last century) were not higher: Denarius erat 
diurna merces, ut sere est hodierno die. Shilling would be a far better popular equivalent for denarius than penny. 
See note 4 on p, 332.—P. 8.] 

2Ver.6.—Aypovs (dle) is wanting in Codd. B., C., D., L., and many others [also in Cod. Sinait.]. and is inserted 
from ver. 3 and the question immediately following. In this place it does not strengthen, but weaken the sense. 

3 Ver. 7.—The words: and whatsoever is right, that shall ye receive, kat 6 éav ij Sikatov AnWeaOe, 
are missing in Codd. B., D., L., Z., [Cod. Sinait.}, the Vulgate, and other old versions. Meyer, however, observes that the 
expression ANWeo Oe insteadof 5@c0w buty speaks against the insertion of this sentence from ver. 4. 


4 Ver. 183.—[Friend is almost too strong for the Greek ETa@ipe (comrade, companion, fellow), while “ fellow,” as 
now used, would be tov disrespectful. It is here used as a term of cautious respect with reproving import. The Vulgata 
translates : wmice; Augustine better: sodalis; all the German versions but one: Frewnd, as all English versions have 
friend. The word is often used in the address of a superior to an inferior, as a servant or a disciple. and occurs four times in 
the N. T.: here, Matt. xxii. 12 (of the guest who had no wedding garment), xxvi. 50 (of Judas when he betrayed his Mas- 
ter with a kiss), and xi. 16; in the last passage the E. V. translates: fed/ows, in all others: friend. Grotius: “ Compella- 
tio leviter notis accommodata.” Meyer compares the German Kamerad, but this, like fellow, would not be dignified 
enougk. We must, therefore, retain friend in the absence of a precise equivalent.—P. §.] 

5 Ver. 16.—The last words: moAAol yap eiorv KAnTol, OAlyot Se €xAEKTOL, are not found in B., L, 
Z., [and Cod, Sinai.t], Copt. Sahid. But Meyer rightly objects to the hypothesis of interpolation from Matt. xx. 14, since 
there was no occasion for it here, the words appearing rather out of place in this connection. [Lachmann, Tischendarf (ed. 
of 1859), and Alford retain the sentence, and Tischendorf says: Cur vero ex awit. 14 huc transtulerint via diweris. The 
homeoteleuton €*>xaTOI—éxAexTOI easily explains the omission of the sentence by some transcribers. KA7T ot 


end €xA€kT OL are a paronomasia in Greek, which is lost in the E. V. In German it might be rendered by eraodhis 
and auserwahit.—P. 8.] 


Loeffler, 1726; F. A. Ziilich, 1741; J. R. Kiesling, 
1740; J. H. Schramm, 1775, etc. Of English expo- 
sitions, see especially Trenou, Votes on the Parables, 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver, 1. For the kingdom of heaven is like. 
-This parable is evidently intended as an illustra- 
tion and explanation of Christ’s former teaching 
[especially of the last verse of the preceding chapter, 
as is shown by the connecting ydp. Hence the divi- 
sion of chapters here, as Trench justly observes, is 
peculiarly unfortunate.] For a number of ancient 
treatises on this parable, see Lilienthal’s Bibl. Archi- 
varius, p. 91; for more recent discussions, the Stu- 
dien und Kritiken (Rupprecht, 1847, p. 896 sqq.; 
Steffensen, 1848, p. 686 sqq.). On the difficulties of 
this parable [second only to those of the parable of 
the Unjust Steward], see Heubner, p. 300. [Latin 
dissertations on the Parabola de Operariis in Vinea, 
bv J. L. Mosheim, 1724; A. H. Faust, 1725; FS. 


9th Lond. ed., 1863, pp. 161-184, and Alford in loc. 
—P.8.] 

A human householder.—In contrast to God, 
who is the Householder in the highest and truest 
sense. As in ch, xiii, 24; xviii. 23. [It is plain 
that the householder signifies God; the wmeyard, 
the kingdom of heaven (comp. Is. v. 1-7; Cant, 
viii. 12); the steward (ver. 8), Christ; the ‘welfth hour 
of the day, or the evening, the parusia of Christ; the 
other hours, the different periods of calling and its 
service. The difficulty lies in the symbolical meanin; 
of the dendry and in determining the chief lesson of 
the parable. See below.—P. 8. ] 

Ver, 2. For a denary (or shilling) a day.— 
Both these terms are intended to express the fact 
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that the servants were hired in the proper sense of 
the term, which is also implied in é« Synvaptlov. 
A Roman denarivs was the common pay for a day’s 
labor (Tob. v. 14: a drachma). The Attic drachma 
was equal to the Roman denarius, and amounted to 
six oboli, or about seven and a half pence sterling, or 
fifteen American cents. ‘That this hire was equita- 
ble,* appears from the circumstance that at a time 
of scarcity, the denarius would be sufficient to pur- 
chase what was requisite for man’s daily support; 
Rey. vi. 6.” Starke. 
[The meaning of the denary is a crua interpretum, 
and reminds us of what Chrysostom and Maldonatus 
say i loc., that we must not scrupulously press every 
particular in a parable, but keep always in view the 
general scope. Parables are poetic pictures taken 
from real life for the illustration of the higher truths 
‘and realities of the kingdom of heaven, and contain 
with the essential figures some ornamental touches 
which are necessary for the artistic finish, although 
they may not express definitely a corresponding idea 
or fact in the spiritual world. The denary here un- 
doubtedly conveys the idea of: reward, but in a very 
general way. As soon as we particularize it, we get 
into almost inextricable difficulties. Two opposite 
views must be mentioned. (1) The denary means 
the temporal reward only, and those who were hired 
first, whie they receive their stipulated denary, lose 
eternal life and are ultimately lost. The Lord says 
to them at last: Take thy miserable penny, the 
wages of a day-laborer on earth, and go thy way 
ae i. é., depart from Me (ver. 14). So Luther 

in his later writings: The penny is the temporal 
good, the favor of the householder, the eternal good; 
the murmuring laborers trot away with their penny, 
and are damned), more recently Stier (who zealously 
and elaborately defends this interpretation), W. Nast 
(who fully agrees with him), and Wordsworth. At 
first sight this view offers a plausible escape from the 
difficulties of the second, but it is hardly in keeping 
with the dignity of the parable, and is made impos- 
sible by the fact that the penny is paid at the close 
of the day, 7. e., at the end of man’s life or the day 
of final account, when the temporal reward ceases. 
Godliness is indeed profitable for all things and has 
the promise of this life as well as of that which is to 
come; but the temporal blessings accompany the 
work itself, while the eternal reward follows it after 
it is finished. (2) The denary means eternal salva- 
tion. So Origen, Augustine (Serm. 343: “ Denarius 
ille vita eterna est, que omnibus par est”), Gregory 
I., Bernard, Luther fin his Com. on Gal. iii, 2), Mal- 
donatus (salus et vita eterna), Meyer (das Messiani- 
sche Heil), Lange (with some modification: the bless- 
ing of Christian communion, sce his Doctrinal 
Thoughts helow), Alford (eternal life, or God Him- 
self), and many others. To this view the following 
objections may be urged: (a) Eternal life is not a re- 
ward or wages for work performed, but a free gift 
of grace. True; yet there is a reward of grace as 
well as a reward of merit, and in the former sense 
eternal life is constantly represented by Christ and 
the apostles as a ui70ds (variously rendered in the E. 
V. by reward, hire, and wages), see Matt. v. 12 
(“great is your reward in heaven”); x. 41, 42; 
Tuke vi. 28, 85; x. 7; John iv. 36; 1 Cor. iii. 8, 


* (This must be the meaning of die Brt1ieKEIT dieses 
Tagelohns, (as the connection shows in the passage quoted 
from Starke), and not small or cheap, as the Edinb. tris. has 
it; tora denarius was liberal pay for a Ces work at the 
time oi Jhrist. Comp. Note 1, p. 352—P. 8.] 
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14 ete. The selection of so small a price as a de 
nary for so great a good as eternal life is to be ex 
plained from the nature of the parable and the fact 
that a denary was the usual pay for a day’s work.—- 
(6) The laborers who were first called, engaged in 
the service of God in a mercenary spirit, which is in- 
dicated by é« dnvapiou, 4. ¢., for the sake of a den- 
ry,* and their murmuring and dissatisfaction, as well 
as the rebuke administered to them on the day of 
account (vers. 11-15), seems inconsistent with the 
fact of their final salvation. For envy, as Words 
worth remarks, disqualifies for heaven and is an in- 
ward hell. But it should be observed, first, that the 
murmuring occurs before they enter into heaven 
proper; secondly, that the laborers who were call 
ed first, are placed, not outside of the kingdom of 
heaven, but simply /as¢ in the kingdom, xix. 80; xx. 
16; thirdly, that we have a full parallel in the para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son, whose elder brother showed 
envy and anger at the mercy extended to the Prodi- 
gal, and yet the father expressly said unto him: 
“Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine;” Luke xv. 28-31. In both cases this mani- 
festation of dissatisfaction must be explained from a 
primary reference of the parable to the Jews and 
their inveterate and almost insurmountable prejudice 
against the Gentiles. It is introduced for the pur- 
pose of rebuking their mercenary and envious dispo- 
sition, and commending the more disinterested spirit 
of the Gentile converts who went to work as soon as 
they were called, without a definite agreement as to 
price, but implicitly trusting in the justice and mercy 
of the householder, who would give them far more 
than they could ask or deserve. But although the 
laborers wno were called first, were ultimately ad- 
mitted into heaven with the rest, yet many of them 
occupy there the last place, and enjoy a far inferioz 
degree of glory than many others who were called 
last. Colum omnibus est idem, sed gloria dispar, or 
as Augustine has it: splendor dispar, calum com- 
mune. Thus the denary, or final reward, although 
the same objectively considered, is very different sub- 
jectively, according to the different degrees of capa- 
city for bliss, and moral perfection on the part of the 
receivers. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 41, and the parable of 
the talents, Matt. xxv. 15-80, and the parable of the 
pounds, Luke xix. 12-26. With this explanation we 
regard the second view as substantially correct, cer- 
tainly preferable to the first, although it is doubtful 
whether we are authorized, in the original sense and 
intent of the parable, to go beyond the general idea 
of reward, Comp. Lange’s Doctrinal Thoughts be- 
low.—P. 8.] 

The expression day refers to that period of time 
in the narrower sense. The Jews reckoned the day 
in the wider sense from sunset to sunset (comp. 
Lev. xxiii, 32). Before the Babylonish captivity 
the day was divided into morning, noon, evening, 
and a twofold twilight. Gradually, however, the di 
vision into howrs was introduced, which in the Old 
Testament occur under the Chaldee designation of 
msw, The Jews seem to have adopted the division 
of the day into hours during their residence in Baby- 
lon. As every natural day was divided into twelve 
hours, their duration necessarily varied at different 


*[Mnyer én loc.: “Ex signifies not the price (which 
would be expressod by the genitive, ver. 13), although the 
deniry is the price, but it represents this prico as the causal 
feature or motive of the agreement. Comp. Matthia, p 
1834.”—P. 8.] 
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periods of the year. The longest day in Palestine 
consists of fourteen hours and twelve minutes; the 
shortest, of nine hours and forty-eight minutes. 
About the third hour, or at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the market-place would be full of people. “ Vi- 
tringa applies the term hours to different periods of 
history. Thus he regards ‘early in the morning,’ 
= Adam; ‘the third hour,’ = Abraham; ‘the sixth 
hour,’ = Moses; ‘the ninth hour,’ = the latter 
times, when the Edomites, under John Hyrcanus, 
became converts to Judaism; ‘the eleventh hour,’ 
= the time of Christ. Similarly Origen and Hila- 
ry.” * Heubner.—On this point comp. the Doctrinal 
Thoughts below. 

Ver. 4. Whatever is right.—In the general 
sense; whatever is equitable. The idea of a regular 
engagement for a definite hire gradually disappears. 
The first laborers were hired for a day; their remu- 
neration being not only fixed, but serving as their 
motive (ex). The next laborers were merely promis- 
ed an equitable acknowledgment of their services ; 
while in the last instance, according to the best ac- 
eredited reading (ver. 7), no promise at all was 
made to those who went into the vineyard. 

Ver. 7. Because no man hath hired us.— 
This trait is of great importance in the interpretation 
of the parable. Comp. Rom. xi.; Acts xiv. 16. 

Ver. 8. Unto his steward, éritpo7os.—The 
term was equally applied to those who administered 
whole provinces and single households. In this case, 
the steward of a household. [Christ is the overseer 
set over the house of God and entrusted with the 
whole economy of salvation including the distribu- 
tion of the final rewards, Heb. iii. 6; John v. 27; 
Rev. ii. 7, 10, 17, 28,-ete.—P. S.]—Their hire.— 
Meyer: The hire which the master had previously 
told him to give. But in this case it is intended to 
combine the idea of a day’s hire with that of hire in 
the more general sense; in short, the full amount of 
their hire. 

Ver. 9. [It is a gratuitous assumption that the 
last hired laborers worked as much in one hour as 
the rest during several hours or the whole day, and 
that for this reason they received the same reward. 
God does, indeed, not measure His reward by the 
length of man’s life, but by the intensity of his labor 
and the fidelity of his services, and the parable im- 
plies a protest against the quantitative appreciation 
of men’s works, as distinct from the qualitative. 
But this is not the main lesson of the parable, as 
Maldonatus+ and Kuinoel affirm, else the circum- 
stance, on which the narrative turned, would have 
been mentioned in this place or afterwards.—P. S.] 

Ver. 12. Have done (spent) but one hour, 
éroinaoayv.—Not wrought, but passed one hour in 
working. Evidently indicating their contempt for 
the others ; which also appears from such expressions 
as “these last,” and from their laying stress on their 
own work, This is likewise implied in the arrange- 
ment of the words; “Thou hast made them equal 


* [Especially also Gregory (Homil. 19 in Evang.) who 
sefers the morning to the age from Adam to Noah, the third 
hour to the age from Noah to Abraham, the sixth hour to that 
from Abraham to Moses, the ninth hour to that from Moses 
to Christ, and the eleventh hour to that from Christ to the 
end of the world. But the same writer applies the different 
aours also to the different ages in the life of individuals: 
childhood, youth, manhood, old age, and the years of decre- 

itude. The latter interpretation is also held by Jerome, 
heophylact, Maldonatus.—P. 8.] 

t ("Finis ergo parabule est, mercedem vite cwterne 
non port, quo quis Laborawit, sed labori et operi, quod 
fects, respondere.”—P §.] 
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unto us—unto us who have borne the burden of the 
day (having wrought for twelve hours), and its heat 
(at noon).” Kavowy, lit.: the scorcher, used here 
in the general sense for noon-day heat, but in the 
Sept. frequently for the hot wind from the south. 
Ver. 13. But he answered one of them.— 
This trait must not be overlooked, The householder 


“does not deem it necessary to excuse his conduct bo 


fore all the laborers, and only explains it to one of 
them, by way of information for the rest. 

F'riend.—Not ironically, but as an expression 
of kindness, to show that the rebuke which followed 
was not the result of partiabty. 

Ver. 15. Is thine eye evil ?—Not a doubtful 
question, nor a mere suggestion, but intended te 
show the impropriety of such evil seeing, when the 
householder manifested so much kindness. On the 
expression 6@0aAuds wovnpés, comp. Matt. vi. 
23; Prov. xxviii. 22. In this instance it refers to 
envy. History records the terrible consequences of 
such “an evil eye” ever since the time of Cain. 
Eastern and Southern nations assign a pernicious 
and baneful effect to the evil eye. 

Ver. 16. The last shall be first.—On the 
ground to which we have before referred, the state- 
ment is here reversed. 

[This verse contains the lesson of the parable, 
comp. the last verse of the preceding chapter and the 
connecting ydp in the first verse of this. It illus- 
trates the truth that many (not all, sce xix. 30) first 
shall be last, and (many) last shall be first, or that 
the order in the calling of individuals and nations 
will in many cases be reversed in their final position 
in heaven. This truth is an encouragement to those 
who are called at a late period of their lives, but still 
more a solemn warning to those who are called early, 
urging them to be humble and ever mindful of their 
unworthiness before God, lest they be overtaken by 
others or forfeit the reward altogether. Bengel ob- 
serves On tcovtar: respectu aposiolorum non est pree- 
dictio sed admonitio. The admonition contained in 
the words: the first shall be last, was intended first 
for apostles, especially for Peter, whose self-exalting 
and somewhat mercenary question in ch. xix. 27 
called forth this parable, and whose subsequent his- 
tory sadly revealed the danger of self-confidence; 
then for Jewish Christians generally, who were so 
prone to look down with envy upon the Gentile con- 
verts, and to set up peculiar claims, as if salvation 
was of merit and not of free grace; and lastly, for 
all Christians, who enjoy special spiritual privileges 
and the great blessing of an early acquaintance with 
the Saviour.—This is the main lesson of the parable 
as plainly set forth in the opening and concludiag 
sentences. What other commentators have set foi th 
as the main lesson, is either not taught at all, or 
taught only incidentally or by implication, as: the 
equality of rewards in the kingdom of heaven (Au 
gustine, etc.; but this must be modified by the doc- 
trine of different degrees of glory); the kingdom of 
heaven is of grace, not of debt, but God will strictly 
fulfil all his covenant promise in its integrity (Rupp- 
recht, Alford); God rewards not according to the. 
time, but according to the kind and fidelity of service 
(Maldonatus), etc.—P. S.} 

For many are called.—Our Lord here shows 
that this reversal of the outward order was not arbi 
trary, but depended upon a higher and internal order. 
Those who are chosen do not exclude them that are 
merely called; but, fron: their earnestness and the 


_absence of all mercenary spirit, they occupy a higher 
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place than the latter. This characteristic is indicat- 
ed in the parable by the circumstance, that these 
laborers went to the vineyard without the promise 
of any definite hire, and even without the assurance 
of any reward at all. On the other hand, in Matt. 
xxii, 14 the expression chosen applies to a real selec- 
tion from among those that were called or invited, to 
whom alone the blessings of justification and final 
lory were awarded. In other words, the awful dif- 
erence between those who are called and those who 
are chosen is only indicated in our passage, while it 
is fully carried out in ch. xxii. {TReNcH explains: 
“Many are called to work in God’s vineyard, but 
zew retain that temper of spirit, humility, and sub- 
mission to God, which will allow them at last to be 
partakers of His reward.” Similarly Alford, who 
disconnects these words from the parable. But the 
connection is more readily accounted for if we ex- 
plain the sentence somewhat differently here, from 
what is its obvious meaning in the parable of the 
Marriage of the King’s Son (Matt. xxii. 14), where it 
contains the moral of the parable. BrEnGEL in loc. 
observes: “’ExAextol exquisiti pre aliis. Vide- 
tur, hoc loco, ubi primum oceurrit, non omnes salvan- 
dos denotare, sed horum excellentissimos.” So Ols- 
hausen, who makes the called and the chosen alike 
partakers of final salvation, but with different de- 
grees of standing.—P. S. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Meaning of this parable.—It is unnecessary to 
prove that the vineyard is intended to designate the 
kingdom of heaven (see Isa. v. 1; Matt. xxi. 28, 33). 
The kingdom of heaven is compared to a vineyard 
because it produces the noblest fruits, even love, 
peace, and blessedness, of which the precious fruit 
of the vine is a faint emblem. Besides, the need of 
careful cultivation and of seasonable weather, as also 
of good soil and sunny exposure, and of a favorable 
climate, are features which make the vineyard a fit 
symbol of the kingdom of heaven. 

But the first point to be ascertained is, whether 
the vineyard is intended as an emblem of the king- 
dom of God generally, in its various economies, or 
only of the New Testament economy of the Church. 
According to Gray, Seiler, and others, the first. hired 
were the Jews, and those who were last engaged, the 
Gentiles. Heubner denies the correctness of this 
view. It is certainly of great importance to remem- 
ber that this parable was primarily, and almost ex- 
clusively, intended for the disciples. Hence it must 
evidently refer, in the first place, to the New Testa- 
ment economy, although it is at the same time ap- 
plicable to the various economies of the kingdom of 
God; while Matt. xxi. 33 primarily refers to the Old 
Testament economy and its termination. By thus 
restricting the import of the parable, its leading 
features become more distinct and definite. Above 
all, it is of the greatest importance to keep in mind 
that it is intended to illustrate the statement, “‘ any 
that are first shall be last,” but not meant to teach 
that all that are first shall be last, ete. Perhaps we 
might arrive at such a conclusion from the circum- 
stance, that in the parable all that are first are de- 
scribed as sharing the same mervenary spirit; but 
this is only intended to convey the idea that, as a 
vody, and in reference to their general spirit, such 
was the case. We shall by and by see in what sense 

“this was true. 


To return: The vineyard is the kingdom of hea 
ven under the New Testament, from its first com 
mencement; the householder is God (see the pas 
sages above quoted); the steward is Christ, in His 
capacity as the Judge of the world (Matt, xxv.); the 
laborers are, in the first place, the regular ministers 
in the kingdom of God, and secondarily, believers 
in general. To this interpretation Heubner objects 
that the people must be represented by the vineyarc 
itself. In answer to this, we again remind the read 
er, that symbolical expressions must not be confound 
ed with dogmatical statements. Thus, on one occasion, 
our Lord Himself is compared to a vine (John xy. 
1); while on another, even the weakest Christians 
may be designated as laborers in the vineyard, just as 
in Matt. xxi. 31 converted publicans and harlots are 
compared to the son who, returning to his obedience, 
goes to work in the vineyard. Every Christian must 
seek to advance the kingdom of God, or be a laborer 
in His vineyard—by his confession, by his Christian 
conduct, and, above all, by the spiritual character 
which attaches to his ordinary labor and avocation, 
however humble it may appear in the sight of men. 
The different laborers evidently indicate not only 
different stages of faith and worth, but alsw difference 
of individuality. Their reward is given them indi- 
vidually, while the explanation of the householder 
is also addressed to one of them individually. Sim- 
ilarly, the different hours refer not only to different 
periods in the history of the Church, but also to dif 
ferent stages in our own life and experience, although 
the former idea is perhaps more prominently brought 
out. Hence we may remark, that those who were 
hired “early in the morning.” were not merely the 
Apostles, but also Jewish Christians generally. Ac- 
cordingly, the whole of that class are represented in 
the parable as displaying a mercenary spirit—a char- 
acteristic which, so far as the Apostles were concern- 
ed, was only intended as a warning. This will also 
assist us in explaining the statement about the de- 
nary. Those who were hired in the third hour were 
found standing in the market-place. This may prob- 
ably be referred to the Jewish proselytes, who congre- 
gated along witlk the Jews in the most public place 
of the kingdom of heaven as then existing, or in the 
synagogue. Those who were hired at the sixth and 
the ninth hour, were the Gentile races who inhabited 
the ancient Greek and Roman empires, and those 
barbarous tribes who, after the migration of nations, 
were brought into the Church. Lastly, they who 
were converted at the eleventh hour may be the last 
fruits from among the Jews and Gentiles, gathered 
through the missionary labors of the latter days. 
The evening is the hour of final reward for those whe 
labored in the vineyard. That festive evening of the 
Church will take place at the second appearing of 
Christ—which must not be confounded with the final 
judgment ;—while, so far as each individual is con 
cerned, the festive evening commences with our en 
trance into the Church triumphant, although in a 
certain sense it may be said to begin whenever we 
taste of the blessings connected with the invisible 
Church, From the general character of this para- 
ble, it is evident that its main point lies in the idea 
of an hour of reward. It is not easy to ascertain 
the exact meaning attaching to the hire of a de 
nary or shilling (see Heubner, p. 300). Gerhard re 
marks, in his Harmonia, that the denary refers tc 
Christ Himself; while, according to Augustine and 
Luther (Gall. iii, 2), it means eternal life. In an 
other place, however, Luther remarks that the dena 
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ry referred tc temporal possessions,* while the favor 
of the househ slder constituted the eternal reward of 
the laborers. Heubner suggests that the denary re- 
fers to the reward generally; H. Miiller, that it ap- 
plies to all rewards of grace, both in this and in a 
future life. But if the labor in the vineyard is per- 
formed in the service of the Church, the hire must 
equally refer to Christian fellowship. This blessing 
may be characterized as forming part of the outward 
manifestation of the kingdom of Christ and of its 
benefits. By the word and sacraments—by which 
Christ is brought to us—we have even now “ part 
and lot in this matter.” But the history of the Jew- 
ish Christian Church shows that we may lose our en- 
joyment of this portion even while possessing it. 
They had agreed with the Householder éx dyva- 
ptov: for the sake of the kingdom of Messiah, and 
of their part in it, they had gone into the vineyard, 
or entered the Church. It deserves notice, that the 
prospect of this kingdom was not so clearly set be- 
fore those who—so to speak—were engaged at a 
later hour. In their case, only a general promise 
was given, and they were to receive whatsoever was 
right. On this assurance they went into the vine- 
yard. Lastiy, as we have seen, according to the 
best reading (ver. 7), no mention of any reward was 
made to those who came at the eleventh hour. Ap- 
parently, they were satisfied to be delivered from 
total inactivity, and happy at the prospect of secur- 
ing by their labors the favor of Him who had call- 
ed them. This will serve to explain how, while the 
same reward was given to all, it led to such a differ- 
ence of feeling among the laborers. Manifestly, any 
dea of dissatisfaction or murmuring would be en- 
tirely inadmissible, if the reward accorded to the 
-®orers had referred either to Christ Himself, or else 
to eternal life. On the other hand, temporal posses- 
sions would scarcely be characterized as a reward 
for labor in the vineyard of the Lord. But a share 
in the blessings of the Church, or in the manifesta- 
tion of Christ, is a spiritual possession, which at the 
same time may produce in different persons different, 
and even contrary, results. This may also serve to 
throw some light on the parable of the ten virgins. 
It accounts for the dissatisfaction of the first labor- 
ers on receiving the same reward as the last. The 
Jewish Christians were dissatisfied because the Gen- 
tiles were to obtain the same share in the blessings 
of the Church, or in the kingdom of Messiah. They 
expected that some distinctive privileges would ac- 
crue to them, and thus lapsed into Ebionism, and in 
the end became the last (even as is the case with the 
Jewish nation generally), Similarly, at the moment 
when Judas obtained his share in the Church, at the 
first celebration of the Eucharist, his murmuring and 
dissatisfaction became open apostasy. ; 

This leads us to the next inquiry, whether those 
who were last rewarded were in reality lost, as their 
murmuring and envy would seem to indicate, or 
whether they were only reproved for their preten- 
sions and claims. The fact that they received a de- 
nary seems in favor of the latter view; but, on the 
other hand, they appear to have raised some objec- 
tions to taking their hire, as appears from the ex- 
pression, “Take what is thine.’ When combining 
this with the circumstance that they were last re- 
warded, we infer that our Lord intends to indicate 
that an immense difference of internal capability for 
spiritual blessings existed between them—pointing 


* # [80 alsc Stier, Nast, and Wordsworth.—P. 8.] 
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forward to .he contrast of eternal blessedness and 
everlasting misery. This is also implied in the var- 
able of the prodigal son, while it is fully brought out 
in that of the wise and foolish virgins. We need 
scarcely add that such was really the case in the his- 
tory of the Church. While the one party regarded 
the denary as a scanty and even poor reward, the 
other took it as a sign and seal of the infinite favo: 
of the Master, and of the free love of God and of 
Christ. Thus legalism regards, for example, the 
Lord’s Supper as a merely outward ordinance, imply 
ing legal absolution and reconciliation with the 
Church ; while to the humble believer it is a seal ot 
pardon and of final salvation. This difference ot 
view depends on whether we regard the kingdom of 
heaven in an outward and legalistic manner as con 
ferring certain privileges and rewards, or in an in- 
ward and spiritual manner as the kingdom of free 
love. But there are certain characters who, though 
intensely conscientious and earnest, are destitute of 
love. In their case, the difference between those that 
are chosen depends exclusively on a smaller capacity 
for receiving the blessing. But those who are seif- 
ish and mere professors are not only less capable of 
receiving the blessing; they also convert the bless- 
ing into a curse. Thus the shilling of reward be 
comes to them ultimately a punishment and a judg- 
ment. But in this parable this point is only alluded 
to; the main object being to show that many of the 
last shall be first, to the glory and praise of free 
grace, and as displaying the righteousness and glory 
of God. 

2. On a previous occasion, the Lord had taught 
the disciples that the grace of God and the faith or 
unbelief of man were capable of annulling and bridg- 
ing over every distance of space in the kingdom or 
heaven (Matt. viii. 11). In the present instance, He 
shows that the same holds true with reference to 
time. Grace can not only equalize, but—so to speak 
—reverse, the times of outward service; and it does 
so in many cases. It seems as if it restored to gen- 
uine believers the time which they had lost. Nay, 
it may convert one day into a thousand years, and a 
thousand years into one day. 

3. We would call special attention to the spirit- 
ual progress marked in the parable by the fact, that 
the idea of a hire gradually recedes from view. 

4, The fundamental idea of this parable is the 
free reward of the kingdom of heaven, not as dictat- 
ed by arbitrary motives, but as depending on the in- 
ternal state of mind and heart, in opposition to the 
legal and common reward in the service of works, 
which is determined by only outward considerations. 
The kingdom of heaven does not consist in merely out- 
ward pertormances, to which a certain value attaches. 
This idea, which was so much fostered by the legal- 
istic spirit of the Pharisees, was all the more effec- 
tually refuted in this parable, that it seemed at first, 
to a certain extent, to admit its accuracy. But after 
having presented the kingdom of heaven under the 
figure of hired servants, the parable gradually changes, 
and exhibits in all its fulness the economy of sove 
reign mercy, compassion, and love. All these exhi- 
bitions are indeed based on the idea of justice— 
every laborer receives a shilling, none receives too lit- 
tle. But in its combination with love, justice assumes 
a higher form, and those who have only labored part 
of the day receive the hire of full work. Hence, ac 
cording to the notions of legalism, they received toa 
much. But grace manifests itself not only in giving 
the shilling to those who were last engaged but also 
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mM giving it first to them, while the earliest laborers 
are last paid. 
based on érwth. Thus it appears that a mercenary 
spirit Lrings its own judgment. It leads to dissatis- 
faction with the promised reward, and to contempt 
and envy of those who may have been made the sub- 
jects of grace. On the other hand, the latter in re- 
ality possess superior inward qualification, as appears 
trom the fact that they agreed to commence labor 
Jate in the day, and in simple trustfulness, without 
any promise of definite reward. Similarly, it is now 
seen that the shilling, which the one class receives 
with dissatisfaction and murmuring, is hailed by the 
other as a reward of free grace. Thus the parable 
points forward to that of the prodigal, in which the 
elder son is represented as having been all along in 
his father’s house, and shared all his possessions with- 
out ever rejoicing in his inheritance. Lastly, the 
righteousness of thereward appears from this, that 
while the selfishness of the earlier laborers converts 
their hire into a judgment, it is received by the 
others as a gift of grace, by which they become the 
free servants and fellow-laborers of their Lord and 
Master. 

5. It is important to remember that this reward 
is of grace, although not in the sense of any arbitrari- 
ness, nor to the exclusion of the requirements of 
strict justice. Everything that we possess is indeed 
a gift of God, in the twofold sense of our having re- 
ceived it either naturally or by grace. Accordingly, 
every idea of merit in the literal or worldly sense is 
entirely excluded; yet there is a reward and return, 
in the relationship subsisting between God and man 
in the covenant, and in the interchange between 
promise and duty. To banish every trace of a mer- 
cenary spirit, it is not necessary to suppose that be- 
lievers are not to receive any reward, but to recog- 
nize that, along with the penny which Supreme 
Justice has accorded on the ground of free love, we 
have by grace received the whole kingdom of heaven, 
with all that it implies—even as we are able to re- 
ceive it, in humility and self-surrender, and far above 
all that we could ask or desire. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The word of the Lord: “The last shall be first, 
and the first last.” 1. Illustrated by the parable of 
the laborers in the vineyard; 2. explained by the 
declaration, ‘ Many are called, but few chosen,.”— 
The laborers in the vineyard: 1. The vineyard of the 
Lord, and labor init. 2. The calling and the char- 
acter of the laborers. 3. The work and the hire. 4. 
The equality and the difference of the reward.—The 
equality and the difference in the outward form of 
the kingdom of God: 1. The equality and the differ- 
ence of the laborers. All are called to be servants 
in the kingdom ; but one class consists of those who 
are merely called, or who are external and legal la- 
borers, while the others are also chosen, their labor 
being internal and free. 2. The equality and the 
difference of their work. Their service is one of 
simple obedience ; but in the one case there was the 
advantage of priority, while at the same time some 
(xot all of them) seem to have felt the service a bur- 
den. The others were engaged for a shorter period, 
but labored in confidence and joy. 38. The equality 
and the difference of the reward: all received the 
shilling. The external blessing attaching to service 
m the kingdom of heaven remains the same. All 


Nor is this dispensation arbitrary, but ! 
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have part in the Church, in its fellowship and its 
privileges. But to some this appears a scanty hire, 
if not a kind of punishment; while to those who re 
ceive it in faith, it is a sign of infinite grace.—Late 
repentance.—The festive evening-time.—The reward 
which the Lord will ultimately grant to His servants : 
1. It is not arbitrary, but in accordance with the 
strictest justice (He rewards only His laborers; He 
rewards all His laborers; He gives the same rewarc 
to all His laborers as such). The equality of tha 
denary a figure of the equality of God’s justice. 2. It 
is not limited, but free and rich, according to the ful 
ness of His love (even those who were last called re. 
ceived a denary, and may perhaps have received it 
before the others). 3. It is not a mysterious and si 
lent fate, but the ways of wisdom, which justify 
themselves.—How the kingdom of free love is rear- 
ed on the basis of God’s justice.—The kingdom of 
justice is also that of love: (a) This love is ever just ; 
(4) this justice is ever love-—How a mercenary spirit 
destroys the position of a laborer in the kingdom of 
God: He makes merchandize of the calling of God 
(instead of being a fellow-worker, he becomes an un- 
faithful, hired servant); he converts the word of 
God into mere traditions, the work of faith into a 
burden, the hope of a reward into a claim, and the 
blessings granted into a judgment.—The one shilling 
or the blessing of legal return, may lead some tc 
heaven, while others convert it into a curse—Com 
parison between the first and the last laborers: A. 
first merely a difference, but at last a contrast, be 
tween them.—The solemn word of the Judge: Take 
what is thine.—How self-righteousness brings its own 
judgment.—How it refutes itself: 1. It demands the 
promised reward, and yet always expects more. 2, 
It only seeks its own, and yet looks with envy upon 
others. 8. It does not care for the friendship of the 
Lord nor the prosperity of His vineyard, but attempts 
to use Him and the vineyard as a means toward an 
end; while at the same time he grudges to others 
the favor of the Lord which they enjoy.—The evil 
eye of those who are merely outward workers, as il- 
lustrated by the history of the Church from the com- 
mencement of the kingdom (Cain) until now.—The 
dire effects of this evil eye.—How the grace of Goé 
makes up for everything to the laborers who have 
entered even at a late hour,—l. for lost time; 2 
for loss of service; 8. for a lost life; 4. for the loss 
of the fruits of life——Import of the shilling to various 
classes of laborers: 1. It is viewed as the just re- 
ward: the value of the labor (Church-fellowship ir 
return for confession and profession), 2. Viewea 
from a legal point, as if the labor had been forcibly 
taken; in which case it becomes a spiritual judg. 
ment. 3. Viewed as the reward of love: as the 
blessing attaching to genuine labor and the pledge 
of eternal salvation.—What has the legal church te 
do with that of love ?—-What have those who are 
merely outward laborers to do with the blessedness 
enjoyed by true believers ?—Import of the fact that 
legalism would fain limit and restrain the exercise 
of free grace (the Lord, His love, His grace, heaven, 
the Church} inward life)—The signs of a sad even 
ing-time: 1. Murmuring on looking back on the la 
bor and its results. 2. An evil eye with reference to 
our neighbor and his success. 3. Self-contradiction, 
and the merited rebuke. 4. The loss of the capa- 
city of enjoying the blessing in peace and gratitude. 
—How the return made us in the kingdom of God 
becomes a real reward: 1. If it has heen preceded 
by joy in the work, 2. If it is a pledge of further 
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activity. 8. Ifit is asign and seal of the favor of 
the Lord.—The characteristic marks of those who 
are chosen: 1. They wait for the call of love with- 
out knowing it. 2. They gladly enter the kingdom 
of love without hesitating. 3. They do service in the 
trustfulness of love, without bargaining. 4. They 
regard the outward and finite reward as an emblem 
and a pledge of the infinite love of their Master, 
without seeking merely the outward hire. 

Starke :—Zeisius : Eternal salvation is indeed a 
gift of free grace, but God will have no idle people: 
He wants laborers in His vineyard.—To stand idle 
in the market-place of the world.—We must follow 
the call of God.— We should ever keep in view the 
reward, Gen. xii. 1.—God stretcheth forth his hands 
all day long, Rom. x. 21.—While bearing the bur- 
den of the day, let us comfort ourselves with thoughts 
of the evening of rest.— What God has promised He 
will certainly perform.—True repentance is never too 
late—The penitent thief on the cross.—But it is a 
most dangerous thing to defer the work of salvation 
to the last hour.—All legalists are actuated by a mer- 
cenary spirit.—Vova Bibl. Tub. : “ What advantage 
then have we? Is God unjust? Has God cast away 
His people? Rom. xi. 1, 2. Such is the murmuring 
language of a mercenary spirit.”—Presumption of 
the hired servants: 1. They boast in their own mer- 
its (ch. vii. 22; xix. 20); 2. they despise and envy 
others (Luke xv. 2), nay, they presume to question 
God Himself (Job xxxi. 2).—Presume not to question 
God’s mode of administration—God rewards us as 
we serve Him.—God is justified when He speaketh, 
Ps, li. 4.—God has power to do with His own as He 
pleases. 

Lisco :—The laborers: not merely the ministers 
of the word, but all Christians —LZuther: These 
words, ‘“‘ The first shall be last,” are intended to re- 
move all presumption, and to prevent our exalting 
ourselves above any sinner; while the clause, “ The 
last shall be first,” is directed against despair. 

Heubner :—It is grace which calls, grace which 
renders us fit for service, and grace which promises 
and bestows the reward.—This call is heard in all 
ages of the Church, and at different periods of our 
lives.—Our whole life is only one day.—There is a 
difference between standing idle and going idle— 
How many idlers there are in this world! Such are 
all who only live for themselves.—In proportion as 
you have formerly lost time, be earnest, diligent, and 
active in employing the rest of your life—There is 
an eternal festive evening for the laborers in Christ’s 
vineyard.—Conceit and a mercenary spirit lead to 
dissatisfaction with the ways of God.—There is a 
great deal of murmuring against the providence of 
God: 1. In point of fact—murmuring on account of 
want of outward prosperity, etc.; 2. expressed in 
various ways—being open or concealed, etc.—The 
servile spirit, which leads us to regard labor in the 
vineyard as a burden, renders it really heavy.—The 
Btrict justice of God dispensing what is right to every 
one, even to mercenary laborers.—We shall certainly 
receive what our labor deserves.—Even merely ex- 
ternal virtues, however worthless in a spiritual sense, 
receive a certain reward; as, for example, chastity, 
temperance, ete.—The coarse envy of carnal men is 
directed aguinst the earthly happiness of others, 


while the more subtle form of that sin is exc.ted by 
the gifts and distinctions which grace confers upot 
others.—Many of those who were first, ete. In what 
respect? 1. With reference to the various periods 
of the Christian Church; 2. with reference to age; 
8. with reference to gifts, office, etc.; 4. with refe 
rence to their own opinion.—All who regard them- 
selves as the first, etc.—A Christian should regard 
everything as of free grace: the labor, the blessing, 
and the reward.—This passage may well be quoted 
in opposition to the Popish doctrine of works, but 
also against Protestant Antinomianism. 

K. Zimmermann :—On what principle does our 
heavenly Father reward His people? 1. Not arbi 
trarily ; 2. according to the law of justice; 3. accord 
ing to the law of grace; 4. how justice and grace 
are here combined.— Arndt ( Gleichnisse) :—Humility 
in reference to the future reward.—Hofacker :-—On 
the invitation of God to labor in His vineyard.— 
Goldmann (Erweckungen, 1835):—The characteris 
tic marks of those who are chosen.— Reinhardt :—A 
mercenary spirit in the practice of what is right.— 
Haupt :—Haste into the vineyard: the Lord calls 
time flies, the reward beckons.—Kwinoel :—The eco- 
nomy of the kingdom of grace.— Niemann :—How 
does our labor become a service in the kingdom of 
God.—Lisco :—He is the humblest Christian who 
has received most grace.—Ahifeld :—Evening and ite 
reward,— Florey :—The grace of the Lord is manifest 
in the case of all the laborers in His vineyard: 1. 
The call a call of grace; 2. the hour an hour of 
grace; 3. the labor a labor of grace; 4. the reward 
a reward of grace.—U/le:—The season of grace in 
our lives.— Rautenberg :-—God will give to every one 
according to his works.—Bomhard :—Meditation on 
the eleventh hour: 1. It is an hour of grace; 2.a 
solemn hour; 3. an uncertain hour; 4. a well-marked 
hour; 5. a difficult hour; 6. a blessed hour. 

[ Trench :—The great question on the last day 
will be, not “How much hast thou done?” but 
“What art thou now?” (Yet that which men 
have done will greatly affect what they are, since 
actions form habits and habits establish a character.} 
—D. Brown :—1, True Christianity is a life of active 
service rendered to Christ. 2. God rewards us for 
this service, though not of merit, but of pure grace. 
3. There is a reward common to all laborers, and 
special rewards for peculiar services. 4. Unreasona- 
ble and ungrateful conduct of the murmuring labor- 
ers, and the rebuke administered to them on the day 
of account. 5. Encouragement for those called at a 
late hour. 6. Strange revelations of the judgment 
day: some of the first will be last, some of the last 
first, and some of the greatest note in the church be 
low, will be excluded altogether.—Comp. also Barnes 
Notes in loc., who derives nine lessons from #ais para. 
ble too long to be quoted.—Stier:—The greatest 
man of business on the market-place of the world is 
a mere idle gazer (ver. 8: standing idle)— W. Nast. 
—Whoever has not yet commenced to labor in the 
kingdom of God, is an idler, no matter what else he 
may do.—The labor in the kingdom of God and its 
reward: 1. All are called to labor, though at differ. 
ent hours (in childhood, manhood, or old age). 2 
God is just toward all laborers, 38. The reward is of 
free grace.—P. S8.] 
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| Fails ge ool Whe ad hl 08 tial heal a Ue 


Curist surrendering Himself to and for the Messianic Faith and Hope of His 
People. 


e OnapteR XX. 17-XXIV. 1. 


Tistorrcal Succession.—A second time Christ is now induced to leave Perea by a message from Bethany 
to the effect that Lazarus was sick. We account for the delay in His departure, in consequence of 
which He found His friend dead and buried, by the abundant work which lay to His hands in Persa, 
Then followed the raising of Lazarus (John xi. 1-44). . The definite resolution of the Sanhedrin to kl] 
Jesus, expressed in the formal sentence of excommunication which they now pronounced, induced Him 
to retire into the city of Ephraim, which lay a few hours north of Jerusalem, near Bethel, and in the 
immediate vicinity of the wilderness of Judea. Once more that wilderness was to afford Him shelter 
until the next paschal feast. Similarly, He had retired into the desert for a while after His baptism, 
because He was met by the spurious Messianic expectations of His people, as by a temptation. But 
now He withdrew, before fully surrendering Himself to those hopes of His people and followers which 
had been evoked by His own word and teaching. From Ephraim Jesus went to Jericho, where He 
joined the festive caravan of His friends, coming from Galilee and Perea. 

The history of Christ’s sufferings, which now follows, may be regarded as that of His self-surrender 
to the Messianic faith of His people, which He had purified and sanctified in those who were Israelites 
indeed. The long-expected hour had arrived. In the most general sense, or viewing it in connection 
with the whole evangelical history, this period may be said to continue until His death. But, for the 
sake of greater distinctness, it may be arranged into the days of the Hosanna, and hose of the ery: 
“Crucify Him;” or, the period of enthusiastic reception, and that of determined rejection. In the 
Gospel of Matthew, the period of suffering and the report of the last discourses of our Lord are very 
distinctly marked; while at the close of that section we have Christ’s farewell to the temple, and His 
final judgment upon the Pharisees and scribes. Accordingly, the part under consideration constitutes a 
well-marked, although very brief, period of the highest importance. It may be designated as the period 
of triumphant progress, or of the Hosanna, Its contents are arranged under the following sections. 


FIRST SECTION. 


THE FULL PROPHETIC ANTICIPATION OF THE END, 


OnaprEr XX. 17-19. / 


i And Jesus going up to Jerusalem took the twelve disciples’ apart in the way, aaa 
18 said [and in the way said]* unto them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son 
of man shall [will] be betrayed [delivered] unto the chief priests and unto the scribes, 
19 and they shall [will] condemn bim to death,’ And shall [will] deliver him to the Gen- 
tiles to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify ham: * and the third day he shall rise [will 
be raised] again.’ 
1 Ver. 17.—Tischendorf omits waOnrds after D., L., Z, al. Lachmann retains it, and Meyer accounts for the omis- 
sion from the parallel passages. [Tischendorf likewise retains it in his edit. septima critica major of 1859. Dr. Lange 
seems to have used the smaller critical edition of 1849, which omits pabntas.—P, 8.] 


2 Ver. 17.—[The Vatican and Sinait. Codd., and the Codd. L., Z. (which generally agree with the former), and the 
sritical editions of Lachniann, Tischendorf, Tregolies, and Alford. read: kal év ri 65@, instead of év TH 65@, Kal 
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and other uncial MSS.—P. 


as the Received Text has it. Dr Lange for internal reasons prefers here the latter, which is supported by Coad. A., C, D 
8.] 


3 Ver, 18. —Ood. B. omits @ava7, but it is required by the connection. [Cod. Sinait. reads. eis Oavarov.—P. 8. 
4 Ver. 19.—[Conant: “to mock, and scourge, and crucify (omitting ‘to’ twice); the proper expression of the Greek 
tis TO with the three following injinétives, The interpolated ‘Aim’ is superfluous and enfeebles the expression.”—P. 8. 


5 Ver. 19.—The Recepta [and Lachmann, following B., ©. D.]: avaotTHoeTat. 


Tischendorf [and Alford] 


evyepOnoeTtat, after C*., L., Z. The former reading seems to have arisen from the paralle} passages, according te 


Meyer. 
of God in contrast with His rejection by the people. 
writing errors of this ancient MS.—P. §.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 17. Took the twelve disciples apart.— 
The expression 7 ap ¢A af «vy is intended as an anti- 
thesis to kal mpocAaBduevos aitdy 6 Tlerpos in ch. 
xvi. 22, although the terms are not quite the same. 
On the latter occasion Peter rebuked the Lord, and 
m his earnestness actually took hold of Hin, to ar- 
rest His progress ; while Jesus toox the Twelve apart 
into retirement. There He entered into full explana- 
tions about the decease which He was to accom- 
plish ; thus giving the disciples another opportunity 
of deciding whether, by an act of free and full self- 
surrender, they would follow Him, or not. 

Apart, kav idfayv.—This expression has a 
profound meaning in the life of Jesus. In all prob- 
ability, it does not merely refer here to a turning 
aside from the multitude which had gathered around 
(Euthym. Zigab.: ob er radra wadety Tovs moAAovs, 
Wa wh cxavdadrcbacww), but means, that Jesus re- 
tired into the wilderness of Ephraim. Comp. John 
xi. 54. Thence He afterward joined, at Jericho, the 
festive caravan which travelled from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem. In the text, the Evangelist refers to the mo- 
ment when He came out of the wilderness, and was 
about (“in the way,” év + 686) to joi the fes- 
tive train. 

Vers. 18, 19. Behold, we go up.—The former 
predictions of His impending sufferings, in ch. xvi. 
21 and xvii, 22, are now followed by a more detailed 
description of these events. Spiritually viewed, His 
sufferings consisted of a twofold betrayal, and that 
in the form both of rejection and of surrender: 1. 
wmapadoOhaeTat TOLS APXLEPEVTLY, KATA; 
2. «kal mapadéocovor. With reference to the 
first betrayal, our Lord evidently indicates that He 
would Himself go forth from the midst of His fol- 
lowers, and that they would not prevent the impend- 
ing events. But the betrayer himself is not yet 
named; the particulars being still withheld under the 
use of the passive mood. But the second act of be- 
trayal is distinctly mentioned as the voluntary deed 
of the chief priests and scribes, or of the Sanhedrin, 
—in other words, of the professing people of God, in 
so far as they were represented by their supreme 
tribunal. His own followers were to betray and sur- 
render Him into the hands of the Sanhedrin, while 
the Sanhedrin and the chosen people were to betray 
and to deliver Him to the Gentiles. Similarly, these 
two parties were to share in His death. For while 
the highest Jewish tribunal was co judge and to con- 
demn Him to death, the Gentiles were to determine 
the accessories and the mode of His sufferings.—He 
was to be mocked, scourged, and crucified. When 
the apostasy and betrayal of the high priests had first 
been announced to the disciples, mention had not 
been made of most of these particulars. On the sec- 
ond occasion on which the Saviour intimated His 
sufferings, He spoke of being delivered, but only in 


It may be urged in favor of éye¢@njoeTat, that it sets forth the restitution of the Messiah by the Almighty powa 
(Cod. Sinait. reads here eyepO@noeT€, for -T at,—one of the many 


general terms, as a betrayal into the hands of men. 
But on this occasion the disciples were informed of 
the twofold betrayal which was impeading—on the _ 
part of His own friends into the hands of His ene- 
mies, and again on the part of the chosen race to the 
Gentiles. Similarly, the prediction of His death is 
now more definitely presented, with all the particu 
lars connected with it. He who was mocked or treat 
ed with scorn (or designated as an impotent enthusi. 
ast), should not have been scourged ; or, again, hav- 
ing been scourged (or designated as a common and 
ordinary transgressor), He should not have been crv 
cified (or treated as a capital offender), But all these 
apparently conflicting modes of punishment were tc 
be inflicted upon the Messiah, whom His people had 
betrayed and rejected. 

Ver. 19. And the third day.— As the sun 
breaks through dark clouds, so does this promise 
here again shed its blessed light, comp. xvi. 21; xvii. 
23. Still, it is not more fully explained, but left in 
general outline until after the paschal feast, when the 
Lord explained it more fully. The Evangelist does 
not directly record the effects of this prediction of 
Jesus. But the history of Salome, which immediate- 
ly follows, clearly shows °that, so far from having 
tended to cast down the disciples, it had only increas- 
ed their courage. From Mark x. 32 we infer that 
even before that time they had been most deeply 
moved; while from Luke xviii. 84 we learn that, 
even after this express statement, they were not in- 
clined to take the words of the Lord in their literal 
sense, as implying the terrible truth which ther 
seemed to convey (Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 1148). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


We note, first of all, the contrast between the first 
occasion on which Jesus had left the wilderness, at 
the commencement of His public ministry, and this 
time, when He again came forth at the close of His 
course. Then, the spurious and worldly expectations 
of His people concerning the kingdom drove Him 
into the wilderness, where He resolved to avoid and 
eschew that temptation, wherever and however it 
met Him. But now He is again drawn forth by the 
youthful and healthy, but weak faith of His follow- 
ers, who go up to the feast. He comes forth from 
the wilderness, as if at the call of the Father, as the 
Messiah, to join them, and to realize their. hopes. 
Again, the state of mind of the disciples, as compar- 
ed with that of the Master, forms another striking 
contrast. They seem full of indefinite hopes and ex. 
pectations ; and the announcement that He should 
be crucified, only adds fresh fuel to the flame. The 
mention of the twofold betrayal that awaited Him 
has its deep and solemn meaning. Our Lord referred 
not merely to the fact, that His people and theis 
rulers should deliver Him, their long expected Messi 
ah, into the hands of the Gentiles, but also to the be 
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‘rayal which awaited Him from among His own fol- 
-owers, in consequence of which He should be surren- 
dered to the Sanhedrin. Thus Christ was betrayed 
not merely by the Old Testament community, but also 
by those who formed the circle of the New Testa- 
ment disciples before they were enlightened by the 
pentecostal effusion of the Spirit. If the latter had 
not first delivered Him, the Jews could not so read- 
ily have seized and betrayed Him into the hands of 
the Gentiles. 

[WorpswortH: Our Lord reveals the future by 
degrees, as His Apostles were able to bear it, and in 
proportion as He drew nearer to His passion, He 
had first told them that the Son of Man should be 
put to death, xvi. 21 (and more fully, xvii. 22, 23), 
and He had said that His disciples must take up the 
cross and follow Him, x. 38; xvi. 24; and thus He 
had prepared them gradually for the revelation which 
He now makes toward the close of His ministry, that 
He Himself should be delivered to the Romans to be 
mocked, and scourged, and crucified. How natural 
is all this! Here is one of the many silent proofs of 
_ the truth of the gospel history, as well as of the 
long-suffering, wisdom, and tenderness of Christ.— 


P.S 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The last and fullest prediction of the sufferings 
of the Lord, a great evidence,—1l. of the prophetic 
character of the Lord; 2. of His willingness, as a 
Priest, to offer Himself a sacrifice unto the Father ; 
8. of His confident expectation of victory as a King. 
—How the faithfulness of the Lord toward His dis- 
ciples appears in the announcement of His impending 
sufferings: 1. It is seen in the gradual manner in 
which He makes the fact known (from the first He 
had intimated that His path was one of suffering ; 
but, while putting an end to their spurious hopes, 
He had never said anything to cast them down), 2. 
But now He set it before them ‘in all its terrors (He 
dealt candidly with them. Return was still possible 
for them, although, from their former decision, He 
no longer asked them whether they would forsake 
Him). 38. He placed before their view the promise 
awaiting them at the end; thus establishing and en- 
couraging them by this blessed prospect.—How fre- 
quently the Lord takes His own people apart in His 
Church (to reveal great things to them, which others 
cannot yet bear or receive).—Deep and solemn im- 
portance at all times of the saying, “‘ Behold, we go up 
to Jerusalem.” —The journey of the Messiah to Jeru- 
salem ; the saddest and yet the happiest event in his- 
tory.—The fact of His impending sufferings so clear- 
ly present to His mind, and yet conveying so little 
terror: 1. The sufferings themselves,—(a) in their 
spiritual aspect: a twofold betrayal and a twofold 
rejection; (6) in their outward aspect: a twofold 
gentence—condemning Him as a heretic and as a 
eriminal, 2. The effect on His own mind ; (qa) it did 
not affright Him (if it did, He would not have 


seen it; but because He saw it, it did not fill Him 
with fear); (6) it led Him to arrange His progress (te 
prepare both Himself and His people).—Degp mys 
tery of the fact, that Israel delivered their long-ex 
pected Messiah into the hands of the hated Gentiles 

1. A mystery connected with their former sins; 2, 
with their impending judgments; 8. with the infinite 
compassion of the Lord.—The guilt of the world, the 
death of Christ—How the sin of the world appears 
in the death of Jesus: (a) in the sin of the disciples 
toward their Lord and Master; (6) in the sin of the 
people toward their Messiah; (¢) in the sin of the 
Gentiles toward the Son of Man.— How the Lord 
looked beyond and through His sufferings to the goal 
of His resurrection.— When the guilt of the world ap- 
pears most fully, its reconciliation by the Messiah ig 
also at hand.—In opposition to men, who crucified 
Christ, we have God, who raised Him up.—The Son 
of Man will be delivered. Import of this sad secret: 
1. As yet, it is not more fully disclosed, because it 
is the saddest part of all. 2. It may not yet be dis- 
closed, because it is to be the free act of the betray- 
er. 3.It need not be more fully disclosed, because 
the slightest hint should have proved a solemn 
warning to all_—How, in meditating on the sufferings 
of Christ, we are prone to think too little of the first 
and saddest betrayal, viz., that of His disciples—The 
ecclesiastical and the historical aspect of this betray- 
al.—The threefold manifestation of the sin of the dis- 
ciples as springing from offence at Him: (a) It was 
a betrayal; (6) a denial; (c) a forsaking —“ He that 
delivereth Me unto thee hath the greater sin.” Im- 
port of this, as referring not merely to the second be- 
trayal of Jesus on the part of His enemies, but also 
to the first by Judas Iscariot.—Contradictory sharac- 
ter of the treatment which the Saviour experienced: 
1. He was betrayed, and yet judicially condemned; 
2. temporal and spiritual sentence was pronounced 
upon Him; 3. He experienced various and contra- 
dictory modes of punishment : scorn, scourging, cru- 
cifixion.—Why Christ saw His cross afar off: 1. It 
was predetermined from the beginning, and He saw 
it everywhere throughout His course; 2. from the 
first He prepared for it, and experienced its bitter- 
ness in many preliminary trials; 3. it was the har- 
binger of His exaltation, and ever and again Ha 
anticipated His coming glory.—The cross the perfect 
manifestation—l. of the guilt of the world; 2. of the 
love of Christ; 3. of His obedience; 4. of the grace 
of God, 

Starke: — Hedinger: The sufferings of Christ 
our sufferings: (a) in respect of their imputation ; 
(6) in respect of their consequences ; (c) in respect 
of the example set to us.—Let us learn to be ever 
mindful of our death and resurrection. 

Heubner :—The anticipation of the glory await- 
ing Him, cherished by the human soul of Jesus, was 
the result of His full and deep faith. This expecta- 
tion, however, did not detract either from the merit 
or from the intensity of His sufferings, just as a sim- 
ilar hope in the people of God does not nake their 
contest more easy or less glorious. 
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SECOND SECTION. 


THE PLACES AT THE RIGHT AND AT THE LEFT HAND OF HIS THRONE—AND OF 
HIS CROSS. 


Onarrer XX. 20-28. 
(Mark x. 35-45.) 


20 Then came to him the mother of Zebedee’s children [of the sons of Z., rav viov Z.| 
with her sons, worshipping him, and desiring [asking, airotoa, comp. ver. 22] a certain 
thing [something]* of him, And he said unto her, What wilt thou? She saith unto 
him, Grant [Command]* that these my two sons may [shall] sit, the one on thy right 
hand, and the other on the left, in thy kingdom. But Jesus answered and said, Ye 
know not what ye ask [airetoGe]. Are ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, 
and to be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with?* They say unto him, 
Weare able. And he saith unto them, Ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and be bap- 
tized with the baptism that 1 am baptized with:* but to sit on my right hand, and on 
my left, is not mine to give, but 7t shall be given to them [but it is for those] for whom 
it is prepared of [by] my Father. And when the ten heard 7, they were moved with 
indignation * against the two brethren [brothers]. But Jesus called them wnto him, and 
said, Ye know that the princes [rulers, dpxovres| of the Gentiles [nations] exercise do- 
minion [lordship, xaraxvprevovow] over them, and they that are great exercise authority 
upon them. But it shall not be so [But not so is it, ody ovrws de éoriv|*® among you: 
but whosoever will be [would become, 6éAn yevéoOar| great among you, let him be your 
minister [8cdxovos]; And whosoever will be chief [would be first, 6éAy «ivac rporos] 
among you, let him be your servant [dodAos]: Even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for [dv7¢] many.° 


21 
22 


23 


24 
25 


26 


27 
28 


1 Ver. 20.—[Dr. Lange adds in small type and in parenthesis: @ royal favor, following Maldonatus and Fritzsche whe 
find in rT: aliquid magni, by way of anticipation, See his Hxeg. Notes.] 

2 Ver. 2.[So Conant, who correctly observes that €imé€ has here the sense of authoritative direction, as in ch. iv. 
8: “Command that these stones be made bread,” and in Luke x. 40: “ Bid her therefore that she help me.” Lange: 
Sprich’s aus.—P. 8.]} 

8 Vers. 22, 28.—The words: kal 7d Bawriaua, § éy® BarriCouat, Barrio Ojvat in ver. 22, and the corresponding 
addition: kal.... Bawtio Onoec% in ver. 28, are wanting in Codd. B., D., L., Z. [and in Cod. Sinait., which belongs to 
the same class of MSS.J, and in many ancient versions [and in a! critical editions]. They were in all probability inserted 
from the parallel passages in Mark x. 38, 89. 

4 Ver. 24.—[Or: were much displeased, Hyavantnoay, as the verb is rendered Mark x. 14, 41, and by Conant in 
this place.—P. 8.] 

5 Ver. 26.—Lachmann, with B., D., L., Z, aad other authorities, reads: €o7!v. So also Meyer: “The Recepta 
Zora is a change with the view to conform it to vers, 26 and 27, where éa7 at occurs twice (instead of eoTw, Fritzsche), 
according to Lachmann and the preponderance of authorities.” [Tischendorf reads ora: in ver. 26, and afterward twice: 


zotw. Coc Sinait. twice: ecre.—P. 8.] 


6 Ver. 28.—[Codd, D., Z., al., have a lengthy apocryphal addition to this verse, which resembles Luke xiv. 8sqq. See 


the critical apparatus in Lachmann, Tischendorf, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 20. Then came to Him the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee.—Salome (comp. Mark xv. 
40; xvi. 1; Matt. xxvii. 56), who must accordingly 
be regarded as the wife of Zebedee. Most of the 
ancient traditions assume that she was the daughter 
‘of Joseph by a previous marriage; while others sug- 
gest that she had been the wife of Joseph, by whom 
he was the father of two daughters; lastly, some re- 
garded her as a niece of Zachariah the priest, the 
father of John the Baptist. But a correct interpre- 
tation of John xix. 25 (see WieseLErR, Studien und 
Kritiken, 1840, iii.) shows that she was the sister of 
Mary the mother of Jesus. Accordingly, James the 
Elder and Jobn were cousins of Jesus, and Salome 


regelles, Alford; also the Com. of Meyer, p. 875.—P. 8.] 


His aunt. The relationship subsisting between. them 
might seem to lend additional support to the claims 
of Salome, based as they were upon the friendship 
subsisting between the Lord and John, and on the 
general position occupied by the sons of Zebedee, 
A twofold meaning attaches to the word ré7e, then. 
It refers, in the first place, to the moment when, in 
company with His disciples, Jesus came forth from 
the wilderness of Ephraim, and joined the first cara 
van of festive pilgrims. Probably this band con 
sisted of the more intimate friends and followers of 
Jesus, who had journeyed directly from Galilee tu 
Ephraim through Samaria, and from thence passed 
with the Lord to Jericho, where they met the larger 
caravan coming from Galilee, which had travelled 
through Perea. In that company was the ardent 
and daring mother of the sons of Zehedee. Evident 
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ly she had not been with them in the wilderness of 
Ephraim. Her sons had probably communicated 
what had passed, and she now advanced the request 
mentioned in the text. Meyer suggests that she may 
have heard from her sons what Jesus had promised 
to the Apostles in ch. xix. 28. No doubt she had 
been informed of the announcement of His impend- 
ing sufferings; and this circumstance enables us to 
appreciate the deeper import of the word rére. It 
wes immediately after that fearful declaration on the 
part of Jesus, concerning His impending crucifixion, 
that she came forward with the request, that her 
sons should occupy the most prominent positions in 
His kingdom. The circumstances under which this 
prayer was urged, go to a certain extent to excuse its 
boldness, and to deprive it of the unfavorable impres- 
sion which it would otherwise produce, as if Salome 
had wished to advance her sons at the expense of 
Peter. Viewed in this light, there is even something 
sublime and heroic in what she says. In the midst 
of such gloomy prospects she seems to raise the stan- 
dard of highest hope, while she expresses her confi- 
dent anticipation that in the approaching contest her 
children would be found by the side of Jesus, and 
sharing in the greatest dangers. But while admit- 
ting all that is noble, there is a sad want of humble 
surrender to the word of the Lord. 

Worshipping Him, and asking a certain 
thing of Him.—While Matthew represents Salome 
as interceding for her sons, Mark puts the request 
into the mouth of the sons themselves: The two 
accounts supplement each other. Mark lays stress 
or the fact, that the request of the mother was 
prompted by her children,—a circumstance which is 
implied in the indignation of the other Apostles 
against the two brothers, mentioned by Matthew in 
ver. 24. On the other hand, our Gospel alludes 
more particularly to the form in which the request 
was actually made, the noble aspirations of the mo- 
ther leading her to sympathize with the desire of her 
sons. The manner in which this prayer is urged is 
very significant. Salome seems the first to acknow- 
ledge the Lord as Messiah the King. Falling down 
before Him, she worships Him. At the same time 
she requests a certain thing of Him; 2. e., according 
to a frequent custom in Eastern courts, she entreats 
His unconditional consent to what she is about to 
usk (see 1 Kings ii. 20). The comment of Meyer, 
that airovod 71 means, as one that made a request, is 
flat. But while it may be somewhat anticipating, 
with Scultetus, Maldonatus, and Fritzsche to regard 
ri as implying aliquid magni, it certainly conveys 
that she was about to urge a petition which she 
would fain have accorded before actually uttering it. 
But the reply of the Lord obliged her to express her 
wish in distinct language. 

Ver. 21. Command that, or, Say that: «ime 
Tv a.—This form of her address tends to present it in 
a more favorable light. She seems to imply that in 
point of fact the matter was already decided, and 
that it now only required a formal declaration on the 
part of Jesus to have it legally established. What 
she requested was, that her sons might occupy the 
two highest places in the kingdom of the Messiah. 
In the East, the highest place of honor was at the 
right hand of the king; and next to it, that on the 
left (Joseph, Antig. vi. 11,9. Thus Jonathan and 
Abner are seated beside Saul, and the Talmud rep- 
resents the Messiah and Abraham as placed beside 
God). According to human views of the matter, it 
reeds no special apology, that even “the gentle and 


meek John should have cherished such a desire” 
(Meyer). If an arrangement like this had bees 
made, John would, personally, not have gained 
much; for, considering that James was the elder 
brother, his could only have been the place at the 
left hand,—a distinction which would not have becn 
withheld, even if the first place had been accorded te 
Peter. In fact, as matters actually were, John al 
ready oecupieda higher place than this. But it is 
scarcely necessary to say that the views and hopes 
of John had still to be purified and cleared by the 
cross, and spiritually elevated at Pentecost. 

[Luruer: “The flesh ever seeks to be glorified 
before it is crucified; exalted before it is abased.”— 
PSs] 


Ver, 22. Ye know not what ye ask.—Differ 
ent views are entertained of this reply. De Wette 
explains it: Your request arises from an incorrect 
view of the character of My kingdom, which is spir- 
itual, Meyer paraphrases: Ye know not that the 
highest posts in My kingdom cannot be obtained 
without sufferings such as I have to endure. We ex- 
plain it (comp. Leben Jesu, ii. 8, 1150): They had 
no idea what fearful honors they would have obtained 
if their desire had been granted. They would havo 
occupied the place of the two malefactors who were 
crucified with Jesus. Truly, ye know not what ye 
ask! The Lord thus replied, in mercy and compas 
sion toward that ignorance, in consequence of which 
His beloved disciples too frequently seek for them- 
selves what would be dangerous, and even destruc- 
tive—and, perhaps still more frequently, what is un- 
becoming. The rebuke of Christ was not merely 
directed against the ignorance which led them te 
covet the place of the two malefactors, but also 
against the presumptuous selfishness which made 
them forget the other disciples. Still, the answer of 
the Lord shows that He also had regard to that 
noble feeling which prompted them to desire a share 
in His impending sufferings. 

Are ye able to drink of the cup? diD>.— 
“ A metaphorical designation for fate in general, and 
more especially for sufferings; Gesenius on Isa li. 17° 
Knobel on Isa. p. 355.’ Meyer. But the term is 
here purposely chosen, with an allusion, on the one 
hand, to the cup on the royal table, and, on the 
other, to the cup of sufferings (Matt, xxvi. 39). The 
same twofold import attaches to the expression 
Bdrricwa in the parallel passage in the Gospel of 
Mark. It may signify a festive bath, but also the 
baptism of blood which awaited the Lord. Hence 
the term at the same time expressed the views of the 
Apostles, and those of the Lord Himself. 


We ar@ able, 5urducea—tThe sons of Zebe- 
dee now come forward in their own names, Ags 
from the first they had intended to express their 
readiness to undergo the deepest sufferings for the 
sake of the kingdom of heaven, in which they covet- 
ed the first places, they now declare their assent to 
the view set before them by the Lord, that the royal 
cup must, in the first place, be a cup of suffering—~ 
His kingly bath a baptism of blood. Accordingly 
they express their willingness to suffer with Christ 
But this statement implied an over-estimate of thei 
own strength, or rather a want of knowledge of theit 
weakness and impotence which afterward became 
manifest during the night of Christ’s betrayal. Still 
it cannot be questioned that they were the most 
courageous among the disciples, as appears from 
John’s going into the high priest’s palace without 
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denying His master, and from the fact that James 
was the first martyr of Christ. 

Ver. 23. Ye shall drink indeed of My cup. 
—Our Lord does not discuss the question, how far 
they were capable of bearing suffering. The great 
question connected with the sufferings of the cross 
was not one of human heroism, or of the capability 
of endurance, but of inward, divine, and holy prepa- 
ration. As yet the two disciples were incapable of 
making this distinction. Hence the Lord declined 
their sharing His sufferings in the former sense; 
while at the same time He pointed forward to the 
period when they should have part in them, in the 
higher and only true sense (the future tense is here 
used by way of antithesis to the present moment). 
The reply of Christ must therefore be regarded in 
the light of a correction implying an admission of 
their calling to suffer with Him; the fact of their 
being at present unable, in the spiritual sense, to 
share in His sufferings, being graciously presented in 
the form of an affirmation that the time for this 
should arrive. The admission to which we refer is 
all the more fully made, that the Lord hes to add, 
“ But to sit on My right hand, and on My left,” etc. 
This fellowship of suffering with Christ appeared 
more distinctly in the case of James than in that of 
any other of the Apostles, And although John died 
a natural death, at a very advanced age (see the ar- 
ticle in the different Encyclops.; the Histories of the 
Apostolic Age, and the Fathers, Irenzus, ii. 22, 5; 
Eusebius, iii. 23, etc.), yet in a spiritual sense his 
was the longest and deepest martyrdom among the 
Apostles,—not to speak of the fact, that for the sake 
of Christ he underwent many and severe outward 
sufferings. Meyer correctly observes, that the apoc- 
ryphal legend, to the effect that John had emptied 
& cup of poison without sustaining any harm, may 
probably have been derived from a misinterpretation 
of this passage. 

[Worpsworts: “Our Lord here describes the 
two kinds of Christian martyrdom ; and all Christians 
must be prepared for one or the other of them. 
Every one must be a James ora John.” Similarly 
Pope Gregory, who distinguishes the martyriwm in 
mente, and the mariyrium in mente et actione, so that 
we may become martyrs, and yet, like St. John, die 
a natural death.—P. S.] 

But to sit on My right hand, etc.—Different 
views have been taken of this difficult passage: 1. 
Chrysostom, Castellio, Grotius, and others, regard 
the word @AAd as used instead of «i un, except,— 
t. €., it does not become Me to bestow it upon others 
than those to whom it is granted.* To this de 
Wette objects—(a) that this is incompatible with the 
real meaning of ov« éstiv eudv; (5) that the word 
a@AAg implies an antithesis, At any rate the mean- 
ing would be unsuitable. 2. Augustine interprets: 
[It is not Mine, in My capacity as man. 3. Bengel 
paraphrases: Before My exaltation by suffering. 4. 
Fritzsche remarks: The Father has prepared the 
kingdom (ch. xxv. 34); to which de Wette replies, 
that Christ was certainly the Founder and Ruler of 
the kingdom. 5. De Wette attempts to combine the 
views of Augustine and Bengel, and holds that Jesus 
nere speaks of Himself as the human individual who 


* {So also Alford, who translates GAA’ ofs: except to 
those for whom.—W ordsworth expls ns: It is not for Me to 
give, but it is for Mo to adjudge, it is nota boon to be 
gained by solicitation, but it will be assigned to those for 
whom it is prepared, according to certain laws prescribed 
by Go!- -P.3.] 


was destined to be the Messiah, but had rot yet been 
perfected as such. But in that case Christ would 
have expressed it: It is not yet Mine, but will be se 
at a future period. 6. Meyer holds that the Messia 
nic administration of Christ was not strictly absolute, 
but limited by His relationship toward the Father. 
7. My own view is thus expressed in the Leben Jesu, 
iii. 2,1151: “The statement refers not merely to 
the dispensation of an earthly fate, which cometh 
from the Father, and according to which two male- 
factors were to be crucified with Christ, but alsc 
especially to the eternal predestination of eternal 
positions in the kingdom of God.” In other words, 
Christ here distinguishes between the economy of the 
Father—creation, and its ideal basis, election to dif- 
ferent degrees of glory—and the economy of the 
Son, or redemption, and an official call to labor in 
the vineyard. The prominent, positions in the king- 
dom of God depend on certain relationships connect- 
ed with original creation, and are not bestowed in 
consequence of office. This explanation is not in. 
consistent with the fact of a correspondence between 
chosen spirits and their official position in the king- 
dom, far less does it imply that the Sons of Thunder 
did not occupy a high place in the kingdom of Christ. 
But it conveyed the truth, that this position was not 
a part of the work of redemption (which was design- 
ed only to realize and to manifest the mystery of 
election)—far less that it depended on official posi 
tion in the kingdom of Christ. The statement of the 
Lord thus serves as an introduction to what imme’ 
diately follows. Spiritual aristocracy must prove its 
claims by humility, greatness by littleness, and the 
highest exaltation by the deepest self-abasement. 
The place which each of us is to hold in the eternal 
kingdom, is the result of our eterna] destination, and 
intimately connected with the state of our minds and 
hearts.—For whom it is prepared, ofs 7roi 

waortati.—That question has been decided before 
the foundation of the world. 

Ver, 24. And when the ten heard it, jya- 
vakTnirav, they became indignant, or, were 
much displeased.—Not in the sense of holy indig- 
nation, but as partaking of the same spirit of ambi: 
tion which had prompted the request. It deserves 
notice that on this occasion Peter does not seem to 
have prominently come forward. Of course, we do 
not mean that he formed an exception to the others. 
They all shared the same jealousy and indignation, 
as appears from the general tenor of the rebuke of 
the Lord. [Zhe ten, including St. Matthew,* who 
here records his own weakness together with that of 
his colleagues, as St. Peter recommends the epistles 
of his brother Paul (2 Pet. iii, 15, 16), in one of 
which his own inconsistency is severely censured 
(Gal. ii. 11). A proof of humility and truthfulness. 
—P. 5S. 

ae, 25. The rulers of the nations.—The ex. 
pression t@y €@y@v in this passage does not refer 
exclusively to the Ge tiles. Luther: Secular princes, 
Katakxvuptevovatr, kategoutiafovoiv. In 
this instance the two verbs have the additional] 
meaning of pride and violence, which xaraxup. has 
in 1 Pet. v. 3; Ps. x. 5 (Sept.); although the word 
may also simply mean to bear rule. But from the addi- 
tion of the &rag Acyouevov, katTekoucd., we infer 
that it bears the meaning above indicated (similarly 
in Diod. Sicul. 14, 66).—De Wette suggests that o, 


*[Bengel: Drozmm. In his tngenuus evangelista.—F 
8.) ° 
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kpxovres refers to he kings, their substitutes 
and officers (in the Gospel of Mark the expression 
of doxovvres &pxew is used with special allusion to 
the symbolical import and the legal validity of the 
secular power), and that of ueydA ox applies mere- 
ly to the officers of state. Bengel explains the em- 
ployment of the stronger verb in connection with of 
ueydAo., because the latter are: ipsis sepe dominis 
inperrosiores, As the term weydAo primarily refers 
to persons great or powerful in themselves, perhaps 
the expression princes may allude to the legitimate 
culers, and the term great to illegitimate usurpers 
and conquerors. Hence also the use of the stronger 
verb in the second clause. 

Ver. 26. But not so is it among you.—The 
reading éeorlv is very significant. Christ had already 
prepared them for this order of things, which was so 
different from that prevailing in the world. The or- 
der and succession in His kingdom was not to be 
settled according to any legal determination. Jesus 
bad introduced a new and spiritual life, in direct op- 
position to secular monarchies and _ hierarchies, 
Hence also the reading of the future tense (go7a1), in- 
stead of the imperative (@crw), is more suitable in 
the sentence next following. 


Vers. 26, 27. Whoever would become great. 
—De Wette observes that péyas = méyiorvos, and 
mpwros in the next clause. Meyer questions the cor- 
rectness of this view, on the ground of the corre- 
sponding antithesis. Evidently, d.dxoves corresponds 
to peyas, and dovAos to mparos. Comp. Matt. xviii. 
1. In this instance, then, the “ minister” and the 
“servant,” or “slave,” are intended as emblems of 
the greatness which the disciples should covet, even 
as formerly the little child set in the midst of them. 
In other words, deep humility appearing in service 
of love was to be the measure of their greatness. 


Ver. 28. Even as the Son of Man came not 
to be ministered to.—In Matt. xviii. greatness was 
spoken of in the sense of dignity. Accordingly, 
Christ placed a little child in the midst of them, and 
ultimately appealed to His own example: ‘“ The Son 
of Man has come to seek that which was lost.” But 
the greatness referred to in this passage refers to rule 
or dominion. Hence the Lord points His disciples 
to ministers or slaves; while He once more referred 
to His own work and mission, who “had come, not 
to be ministered to, but to minister.” The expres- 
sion, ‘“‘not to be ministered to,” refers to all merely 
outward rule, whether in the shape of monarchy or 
hierarchy ; in other words, to exercise authority over 
others for His own interest, for His own glory, or 
even by external means. Accordingly, the expres- 
sion, to minister, applies to His submission or obe- 
dience. Viewing it in connection with its blessed 
motive, the passage implies: In His infinite love to- 
ward men, the Saviour has come to serve them ; and 
He does so in obedience:to the demands of the law 
and to the will of God, in order thus to redeem 
»nem. Hence the addition, and to give His life; 
which must be regarded as a further explanation, and 
indicates the elimaa of the service in which He was 
engaged. Comp. Phil. ii. 6: obedient—obedient unto 
death on the cross. The term ministering expresses 
the spirit of the life of Christ. His sufferings and 
death illustrated and displayed the submission of 
His whole course; they shed the fullest light on 
the object of His life. The Holy Servant of God sur- 
repdered His life; and that unto death (the yw v x “). 


He gave His life a ransom oflife, AdtTpov = "BS; 
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Exod, xxx. 12; Num. xxxv. 81; Prov. xiii. 8. ‘This 
price of redemption He gave a»7i, and not 


merely irép, in the wider sense, i. ¢., instead of, 
in exchange of, or as a substitute:; Matt. xvii. 27; 
Heb. xii. 16. This redemption ai the price of His 
life was made ay7tt moAAwv The expression 
many is not intended to indicate «a exclusive minor- 
ity, or a smaller number as compared with all,—for 
the latter expression occurs in Rom. v. 18; 1 Tim 
ii. 4. The term is intended rather by way of anti 
thesis to the one whose life was the ransom of the 
many. At the same time, it undoubtedly indicater 
not only the objective bearing, but also the subjec 
tive efficacy of this ransum, by which many (a ures 
multitude) are in reality redeemed. Comp. Rom. v 
15; Matt. xxvi. 28.—The state from which these 
many are redeemed may readily be inferred from the 
figure employed. De Wette supplies—from death 
or from the misery of sin; Meyer—from eterna. 
andrea. Both commentators are right; but we 
would express their meaning more definitely. The 
death or the améAcia is here referred to as spiritual 
bondage or slavery. Comp. John viii. 34-36 ; Heb 
ii. 14, 
[Similarly Atrorp: “AUrpov avTl ToA 

A@vy is a plain declaration of the sacrificial and vi 
carious nature of the death of our Lord. . . It is here 
= dyridutpoy imtp mdvtwy, 1 Tim. ii. 6. No stress 
should be laid on this word roAA@y as not being 
mavtwy here; it is placed in opposition to the one 
life which is given—the one for many—and not with 
any distinction from mdvtwy. Tdytwy is the ob- 
jective, roAday the subjective designation of those for 
whom Christ died. He died for all, objectively ; 
subjectively, the great multitude whom no man could 
number, zoAAol, will be saved by Him in the end.”— 
P.S.] 


“ DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Evangelists record three distinct instances 
in which the disciples seem to have contended for 
rank and position. (1) In Matt. xviii. 1, their dispute 
referred to the highest dignity. Then our Lord placed 
among them a little child, and taught them that He 
Himself watched over the little ones, and was the 
Shepherd of the lost. (2) In the passage under con- 
sideration, the reference seems more particularly to 
supreme rule, The Lord now directs them to the of- 
fice of minister, and to the position of a slave ; He 
Himself being that Holy Servant of God who had 
given Himself for the service of man, and redeemed 
them from the bondage of destruction, at the price 
of His own life. (3) According to Luke xxii. 24, an- 
other similar discussion took place during the cele 
bration of the Eucharist. The Evangelist records, 
indeed, but few traits connected with this event. 
Still, even the circumstance that our Lord washed the 
feet of the disciples (John xiii.), shows that some oc: 
currence of this kind must have taken place. Proper: 
ly speaking, this service of love should have beeu 
performed by the master of the house. In this case 
he was not present; nor does any of the disciples 
seem to have been disposed to do it for the others. 
Contrary to the common custom, they were already 
seated at the table with unwashed feet, when the 
Lord Himself girt the linen towel about Him. From 
the words of Jesus, as recorded in Luke xxii. 27, we 
infer that this formed the commencement of another 
dispute. But, if the first discussion referred to pre 
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eminence of dignity, the second to pre-eminence of 
office and rule,—the third and last dispute probably 
referred to personal pre-eminence, or a higher place 
among those who were officially placed on the same 
level. But even this pre-eminence of personal (in op- 
position to official) position should give place to 
voluntary and mutual subordination, prompted by 
love. 

2. “So long as this world shall, for its training, 
require secular authority and power, the Lord will, 
in Ilis providence, raise up princes and great ones 
to administer rule and government. But the Apostles 
cf the Lord were neither to imitate this rule, which 
was only intended for a preparatory state of things, 
nor to substitute their own domination in its stead, 
nor to attempt supplementing it.” Comp. the remarks 
of James at the council in Acts xv. 21: ‘‘ Moses has of 
old time in every city them that preach him;” in 
other words, the servants of Christ in the Church are 
not called upon to attend to the /egal administration 
of the law: this is the business of the servants of 
Moses in the synagogue. Let us beware of confound- 
ing Moses and Christ, or the secular government and 
the ministry of the Church. 

8. The statement of Christ, ‘‘ Whoever among 
you would be great,” etc., conveys, that the only sw- 
veriority of authority in His kingdom is that which 
springs from the service of love, and the only superi- 
rity of power is that which appears in ministering 
to the Church. This, however, does not imply that 
there is to be no order of office in His Church. But 
it does convey that anything like difference of rank 
or tyranny over the Church.is incompatible with the 
will of Christ, and that all ecclesiastical offices are to 
lead to spiritual services of love. They are intended 
to subserve and advance the liberty, not the bondage, 
of the Church. In other words, their tendency is to 
be toward freedom. It is otherwise with the rule of 
this world, whether it appear in the form of monar- 
chy or of hierarchy. Every hierarchy requires, more 
or less, the aid of despotism, and in fact contains the 
germ of it; while despotism always relies on the sup- 
port of a hierarchy, or else itself attempts to exercise 
hierarchical domination over the conscience. - Hence 
also these powers will at last become the instruments 
of the kingdom of darkness (see the corresponding 
passages in Dan. and Rev.; also 1 Pet. i. 18, 19). 
From all such powers of the world, Christ has re- 
deemed the souls of His people. Hence it were the 
grossest self-contradiction to attempt introducing the 
forms of this bondage into the administration of the 
kingdom of grace. 

[Orieen; As all carnal things are done by com- 
pulsion, but spiritual things by free-will, so those 
rulers who are spiritual ought to rest their power in 
the love of their subjects, not in their fears.—Cury- 
sostoM: High place courts him who flies from it, and 
shuns him who courts it... . Men become masters in 
this world that they may exercise domination over 
their inferiors, and reduce them to slavery, and rob 
them, and employ them even to death foi their own 
profit and glory. . . . But men become governors in the 
Church that they may serve those who are under 
them, and minister to them whatever they have re- 
ceived of Christ, that they may postpone their own 
convenience, and mind that of others, and not refuse 
even to die for those beneath them. To seek there- 
fore a command in the Chureb is neither righteous 
oor profitavle.... How much soever you humble your- 
self, you cannot descend so far as did your Lord. 

Translatinn taken from -he Oxford edition of THomas 
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Aquinas’ Catena Aurea, 1841, vol. - part. ii, pp 
696, 697).—P. S.] 

4, It admits of no question that the word ayrt in the 
text implies a vicarious atonement or redemption by 
a substitute. Still, viewed in its connection, the pas 
sage prizaarily refers to redemption in the narrower 
sense, and not to the atonement itself. The follow- 
ing three elements may be distinguished in the work 
of redemption: 1. The karaddAayn, which may be 
called the prophetic element in redemption; or, the 
announcement of the grace of God, and its sealing by 
the death of Christ, 2 Cor. v.18, 19. Klaiber, Stier 
and others, even in our own day, do not go beyond 
this. 2. The fAacuds, 1 John ii. 2; iv. 10: the 
atonement or propitiation; or, the high-priestly act 
of redemption, wrought out when Christ gave Him- 
self asacrifice to the judgment of God pronounced 
upon the ancient world, thereby converting that judg- 
ment into salvation.. Anselm has developed this idea, 
although not with sufficient clearness in the distine 
tion of terms. 3. The dmroAv’tpwors, Rom. ili. 24; 1 
Cor. i, 830; Eph. i. 14: the redemption of man from 
the bondage of destruction by the Avrpov of the blood 
of Christ; or, the royal act of redemption, which 
Christ accomplished when He surrendered His life to 
the powers of the world and to the power of dark- 
ness, thereby redeeming Himself and His people from 
the rulers of darkness, 1 Pet. i. 18, 19; Acts x. 38; 
xxvi. 18. The older Fathers chiefly dwelt on the last- 
mentioned element, as constituting redemption. Dur 
ing the Middle Ages exclusive stress was laid on the 
priestly element (to which Athanasius and Gregory 
of Naz. were the first prominently to call attention) ; 
while of late, theologians have chiefly insisted on the 
prophetical element in redemption, The defect of all 
these systems consists in their not distinguishing, and 
at the same time combining, all the three elements 
in the work of redemption. In Scripture they are 
generally presented more or less combined under 
one aspect (see the author’s ‘‘ Positive Dogmatik,” pp. 
858 and 893). Still, one or other of these elements 
is generally referred to in a more peculiar manner. 
Thus, in the passage under consideration, there is 
special reference to the royal office of Christ in re- 
demption which He’ accomplished in the form of a 
servant. He gave His life as a ransom to redeem 
mankind from the power of darkness and to make us 
His own property. Hence the office of publishing 
this work of redemption was not to be transformed 
into a rule over His free Church, 1 Cor. vii. 28. 
(“‘ Least of all by cruel despotism and the shedding 
of the blood of His members.”) 

5. If there were any truth in the Romish doc- 
tritie of the primacy of Peter, our Lord would have 
given a very different reply to the sons of Zeb- 
edee. He would have said in effect: You know that 
in Cesarea Philippi T have already accorded the first 
place unto Peter. But how different was the answer 
of Jesus ! 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Salome and her sons; or, the difference between 
the noblest aspirations of mere natural enthusiasm 
and the spiritual courage of holy humility.—The pro 
jects of parents with reference to their children must 
be tried and purified in the light of the Lord.—Sa 
lome and her sons as compared with Mary and het 
sons, Matt. xii. 46.— Christ proving Himself the 
heavenly King at His first public recognition in thai 
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eharacter: 1. By His grace; 2. by His impartiality ; 
8. by the exercise of His prerogative (both in grant- 
ing and in withholding); 4. by His holiness and jus- 
tice (guarding and preserving the rights of the Fa- 
ther).—How the thoughts of the Lord are infinitely 
high above the thoughts even of His people.—Christ 
both correcting and offering up our petitions.—Ye 
know not what ye ask; or, the ignorance and the 
dangers connected with many of our dearest earthly 
wishes, as illustrated by the request of the sons of 
Zebedee: 1. They sought the place of the two malefac- 
tors; 2. they requested, so to speak, something which 
nad only existence in their imagination (worldly hon- 
ors in the kingdom of Christ); 3. they sought some- 
thing which, in its higher import, had already been 
given away—perhaps to themselves, perhaps to others 
—viz., special degrees of election,—The threefold ad- 
ministration in the economy of God.—How Christ in 
His administration always shed a glorious light on 
that of the Father.—The work of redemption com- 
pleting that of creation.—“ When the ten heard it ;” 
or, how ambition * and jealousy frequently evoke each 
other even in the Church of Christ.—The second dis- 
pute about pre-eminence among the disciples.—Its 
relation to the first and the third disputes——“ Jesus 
called them unto Himself ;” or, the teaching of Christ 
concerning the character of hierarchy, as addressed 
to the first council of His disciples.—Secular govern- 
ment in its relation to ecclesiastical order: 1. It is 
recognized without being approved in every partic- 
ulur; 2. it cannot serve as a model for the Church 
of Christ, or be adopted in the form of a hierarchy ; 
8. far less may it exercise rule over the Church itself 
(Cesaropapacy).—How the government of the Church 
of Christ must be a ministry in the strictest sense: 
1. He that is not willing to be a minister has no place 
{in it; 2. every genuine minister will be great in pro- 
portion as he serves ; 3. if we are willing to be ser- 
vants or slaves in this house, 2. ¢., to devote ourselves, 
body and soul, to its interests, we shall be first.— 
Only that arrangement has the approbation of the 
Lord which combines order with liberty in the Church. 
—The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
etc.; or, the Church is to be formed according to the 
model which Christ set before us in His life and 
death.—How Christ’s humiliation condemns the am- 
bition of those who call themselves His servants.— 
No tyranny over the conscience may interpose be- 
tween Christ, the kingly Redeemer, and His royal 
bride, the Church.—Christ has redeemed His people 
with His precious blood from, not to, the bondage 
of this world.—“ Ye are bought with a price; be ye 
not the servants of men.”—As every other associa- 
tion or body, so the Church has its appropriate or- 
ganization, corresponding to its nature. Thus the 
plant would die if it were subject to the conditions 
of the erystal; the animal, if it were subject to those 
of the plant; man, if he were subject to those of the 
animal; and the kingdom of heaven, if subject 
' to those of the world. Or rather, the plant has 
burst through the conditions of the crystal, and pass- 
ed beyond it, etc.; and the kingdom of heaven 
through the conditions and forms of this world— 
They would fain have established an order in the 
Church, by which the forms of an unredeemed world 


® (Not: reverence,'as the Edinb. translator has it, who 
thoughtlessly read: Ehrfurcht for Ehrsucht (und Kifer- 
sucht), and thus made Lange responsible for the nonsense 
that « fuodamental virtue begets an evil passion and vice 


versd.—P, &.J 
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would have been forced upon the redeemed : 1. They 
would have attempted to present spiritual life under 
shadows and inemblems; 2. knowledge and spiritua 
power under law and tradition; 8. redemption o1 
liberty under constraint; 4. spiritual blessedness un- 
der force and restraint.—How the sufferings of Christ 
on the cross have given a right form and order to His 
kingdom; 1. They have converted the lowest depth 
into the most glorious height (reproach into honor, 
sorrow into well-being, service into dignity, apparent 
weakness into power). 2. They have subjected to 
His sway all the powers of the world (banished secu- 
lar authority from the Church, and exalted Him to be 
the King of kings, and Lord of lords, Rev. i. 5). 

On the two preceding sections combined.—The dif. 
ference between the Lord’s prospect and that of His 
disciples : He sees the cross where they see thrones 
of honor; He sees the resurrection and eternal life, 
where they see only night and darkness.—The human 
nobility in the aspiration of the sons of Zebedee : the 
good in it (they express an unlimited hope in the 
Lord’s cause, and would forever unite their destiny 
with His); the evil in it (they over-estimate their 
enthusiasm, and approach too nearly a violation of 
the obedience due to the Lord, and the love due to 
their fellow-disciples).—The glance at the Lord’s cross 
sanctifies the wish of the disciples. 

Starke :—Oramer : Christian parents! seek not 
too lofty things for your children.—Zesius : It is not 
only vain, but also most foolish, to seek from Chiist 
temporal honor and glory.—It seems as if Christ here 
(by the cup and the baptism) had referred to the two 
great sacraments of the New Testament, which bind 
us to the imitation of Christ.— Quesnel : The weak- 
ness of man betrays itself even in his prayers, Rom, 
viii. 26.—First the suffering, then the crown, 1 Pet. 
iv. 13.—Osiander : Every Christian has his portion 
of tribulation assigned: let him take it ag a salutary 
cup and healthy medicine.—The best men may make 
great mistakes as to the extent of their ability — 
Lord Jesus! make me worthy to drink of Thy cup, 
and then place me where Thou wilt.— Canstein : One 
offence soon draws others after it (then were the ten 
displeased).—In the kingdom of Christ there are only 
ministers, servants, and brethren.—O how far is the 
external Church fallen from this purity ! — Langit 
Opus: This declaration throws the whole papistical 
hierarchy to the. ground.— Quesnel : Preachers must 
serve after the example of Christ. 

Gerlach :—A warning to all in the Church who 
are higher than others, that they should remember 
the foundation of their power; lest it should be 
mere empty form, ruinous to themselves and the 
Church. 

Heubner :—The sons of Adam gladly bow down 
when worldly honor is to be attained.— Vain maternal 
love often leads greatly astray.— To sit on Thy right 
hand: how much disposed the heart is to make reli- 
gion the means of furthering worldly interests.—The 
higher a man looks, the greater the danger.—To par- 
take of the highest honor with Jesus is to suffer with 
Him.—He who knows nothing of the cup of Christ’s 
passion will have no part in the cup of joy.—Hence 
we see how ambition exasperates others against us.—« 
Wouldest thou rule, learn first to serve. 


[With this chapter closes Mr. Epersnur’s translation in 
the Edinb. edition. The remaining chapters of the Com. 
mentary on St. Matthew were translated by the Rey. W. B. 
Pork (or some inferior assistants), as we learn from a note 
on the back of the title-page to vol. ii—P 8.] 
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THIRD SECTION. 


THF WRETCHED KEPT BACK FROM THE LORD, THE KING OF MERCY 


Cnaprer XX. 29-34. 
(Mark x. 46-52; Luke xviii. 35-48; xix. 1-10.) 


29 And as they departed from [were going out of ]* Jericho, a great multitude followed 
30 him. And, behold, two blind men sitting hy the way side, when they heard that Jesus 
passed by [was passing by, rapdyec], cried out, saying, Have mercy on us, O Lord, thou 
31 Son of David [Lord, have mercy on us, Son of David].? And the multitude rebuked 
them, because bree iva| they should hold their peace: but they cried the more, saying, 
Have mercy on us, O Lord, thou Son of David [Lord, have mercy on us, Son of Da- 
32 vid].2 And Jesus stood still, and called them, and said, What will ye that I shall do 
33, 34 unto [for] you? They say unto him, Lord, that our eyes may be opened. So Je- 
sus had compassion on them, and touched [Then Jesas, moved with compassion, touched, 
omhayxvicbeis 5¢ 6 "Io. jaro] their eyes: and immediately their eyes [they]* received 
sight, and they followed him. 


\ 


1 Ver. 29.—[The strict rendering of €ktopevouevwy adt@y. In Mark x. 46 the E. V. has: As he went ow 
af Jericho, Luke says (xviii. 35): As he was come nigh unto Jericho, On this chronological discrepancy betweon Mat: 
thew and Luke, see the Hveg. Notes on ver. 30.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 30.—[ Text. rec.: 7EAEnaov Hmas, KUpte. vids AaBis. But the best authorities read: KUoce 
€A€naov judas, vibs Aaveld, Lord, have mercy on us, Son of David. Cod. Sinait. reads in ver, 30: eAenoo* 
nas ingov vie A., and in ver. 31: Kupie eAenvov nuas vie A.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 34.—The words: att @y vi d@0adrpol (their eyes) after dvéBAEWay are wanting in Codd. B., D., I.., 
Z., [and Cod. Sinait. which generally agrees with the Codd. just named], and in the Latin Vulgate. They are omitted Ly 
Lachmann and Tischendorf [not in the large ed. of 1859, where the words are retained. Alford omits them, but in Lis 
apparatus he neglects to notice the difference of reading.—P. 8. 


it will appear only an inexactness, and by no means 
H!XEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. a discrepancy, in the first three Evangelists to con- 
duct the procession without any break from Jericho 
Chronology.— According to John xii. 1, Jesus | to Jerusalem, and to insert the anointing afterward : 
came to Bethany six days before the Passover. As | Matt. xxvi. 6; Mark xiv. 8. They had a definite 
the feast fell upon the 15th of Nisan, or began on the | motive for the transposition of this supplementary 
evening of the 14th, this note of time takes us back | narrative of the anointing. It was their purpose to 
to the 9th of Nisan. The day of the crucifixion was | show how the idea of the betrayal ripened in the soul 
the 15th;* and therefore the 9th was the Sabbath | of Judas through the effect produced by the ancint- 
previous. The Jewish customs at the feast throw | ing; and also to connect the history of the anointing 
much light upon all these events. On Friday, the | with the indication of the traitor at the Paschal feast. 
8th of Nisan, in the year 783 from the foundation of | At the same time, they would bring the anointing as 
Rome, or in the year 30 of our common reckoning | near as possible to the Supper, on account of its 
(Wieseler, in his Chronol. Synopse, p. 176, shows | internal prophetical relation to that holy ordinance. 
that the first day of the Passover fell on a Friday Ver, 29. And as they were going out of 
in that year), Jesus went, with His disciples and some | Jericho.—Luke records the delay in Jericho, and 
friends, from Ephraim to Jericho. Here He remain- | the Lord’s stay in the house of Zaccheus, ch. xix. 
ed in the house of Zaccheus. Thus the procession | 1; as also, the parable of the ten servants and the 
set out too late to reach Jerusalem before sunset, that | ten pounds, which was connected therewith. Jericho, 
is, before the Sabbath. He therefore tarried, for the | im*37, im-7, Min; variously written in the 
quiet observance of the festive day, in the customary | Greek also. ‘According to the first form, it signified 
tents near the Mount of Olives. Whether He spent | “the fragrant city ;” according to the second, “the 
the night in these tents, or in Bethany, cannot be | city of the moon.” The former, however, is the more 
decided,—at any rate, John dates from the next day ; | probable derivation. It lay not far from the Jordan 
for on the evening of the next day, probably when | (60 stadia, or two hours), and was separated from 
the Sabbath was ended, that feast was prepared for | Jerusalem by a waste and wretched wilderness.* 
Him in the house of Simon the leper, at which Mar- 
ey ‘ eae gor shouted "Hua tendveawn ee * [We have here corrected the original, which makes evi 
many friends from Jerusalem had come to salute dently a mistake (faithfully copied, as ustal, in the Edinb, 
Him. On the following Sunday, early in the morn- | trsl.), by stating the distance of Jericho from Jerusalem (in 


Ing, the festa: company set out from Bethany and cba Oe es anita pe meas cod ee to W1 
‘ . ner, Bibl, Realworterbuch, i. p. ed.), and Rosinson 

from the tents, and assumed the form of a trium- Palestine, vol. i. p. 565, J pe De was 60 stadia west from the 
phant procession, After considering all these points, | river Jordan, and 150 stadia east from Jerusalem; accordin 
to other statements, 5 Wnglish miles from the Jordan, an 

* (According to others, the 14th of Nisan. See Irtro- | 18 or 20 miles east-north-east of Jerusalem. The differenca 
duction t> ch, xxvi, below.—P. 8] | arises in part from the uncertainty of the site of ancient Jert 


CHAP. XX. 29-34. 


It was in the tribe of Benjamin, on the borders of 
Ephraim, The district was a blooming oasis in the 
midst of an extended sandy plain, watered and fruit- 
ful, rich in palins, roses, and balsam: hence probably 
the name (from m7, scent, odor). It is true that 
the poisonous serpent was not wanting in this para- 
dise also. The city was built by the Canaanites, and 
taken and destroyed by Joshua (Josh. vi. 26), At 
a later date it was built again and fortified, and be- 
carne the seat of a school of the prophets. Herod 
the Great beautified it, and at this time it was one of 
the most pleasant places in the land. The balsam 
trade required that a chief publican should be there; 
and it was also inhabited by priests and Levites. In 
the twelfth century scarcely a vestige of the place re- 
inained; there is now a wretched village, Richa or 
Fricha, with about 200 inhabitants. Robinson, how- 
ever, locates the old Jericho in the neighborhood of 
the fountain of Elisha [two miles north-west of Richa]. 
The palms have all vanished, and the climate is hot 
and unhealthy. [Robinson: “Only a single palm- 
tree now remains of the ‘City of Palms.’ ”—P. 8.] 

Ver. 30. Two blind men sitting by the way 
side.—Here occurs one of the most marked of the 
apparent discrepancies of the Gospels. According 
to Matthew, Jesus healed two blind men on depart- 
ing; according to Mark, one blind man on depart- 
ing; according to Luke, one blind man on entering 
the city. The older Harmonists assumed that there 
were two miracles: that one blind man was healed 
at the entrance, and two at the departure, of Christ; 
and that Mark gave prominence to Bartimzeus as the 
better known of the two persons. Ebrard thinks that 
Matthew combined the two accounts of Mark and 
Luke, and placed them in the departure from the 
city. (So also Wieseler.) Jt may simplify the mat- 
ter, if we consider that Jesus did not enter Jericho 
by the Jordan gate from Perea, but came from 
Ephraim ; and therefore, probably, made His exit 
by the same gate through which He entered. The 
blind man cried out upon Jesus, was threatened and 
restrained ; he cried louder, and Jesus then regarded 
and healed him. But the Lord might have kept the 
blind man waiting till His return, to test him; and 
thus the Evangelists record the same event,—the 
one, however, connecting it with the entrance, the 
other with the exit.* Further, it is not difficult to 
suppose that in the interval another blind man joined 
company with the first, Bartimeus; and that both 
encouraged each other in the louder cry. 

Ver. 81. That [not: because] they should hold 
their peace.—This is a feature of the narrative that 
could not have been invented. It marks the feeling 
of the great festal procession, which was disposed to 
regard the cry of these wretched blind men, at such 
an hour, aS an impertinent interruption. It was as 
if a multitude of courtiers should strive to keep 
the interruption of misery from throwing a discord- 
ant element into a royal feast. Hence the tone is 
characteristically changed, when Jesus stood still, 


eho, The road from Jericho to Jerusalem is exceedingly 
difficult and dangerous, ascending through narrow and rocky 
passes amid ravines and precipices, and infested by robbers, 
as in the time of the good Samaritan (Luke x. 30-34).—P. 8S. 

* [Similarly Wordsworth, who assumes that the blin 
man was not healed till the next day, and that Luke in his 
account anticipated the resu t by a prolepsis not uncommon 
in Scripture. He adds tke remark that the frequent prac- 
tice of anticipation and recapitulation agrees with the di- 
vine aithor of the Bible, to whom all time is present at 
onoe. Rabbi Janocut, im Gen. vi., applies to the Bible what 
Is said of God: “ Non est poius. wut posterius, in Scrip- 
bura.”—P. 8.] 
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and commanded the blind to be orought to Him; it 
is now :—Be of good courage, rise; He calleth thee: 
Mark x. 49, 

Ver. 32. And Jesus stood still.—At the cry, 
Lord, Son of David ; which was, according to Luke, 
on His festal departure from Jericho at the head of 
the people. This also shows evidently that that great 
crisis of the Lord’s life was come to which we 
have already made allusion. He suffers Himself 
now to be publicly appealed to as the Messiah, in 
the presence of all the people, which He had never 
done before: compare ch. ix. 27. The time for His 
acceptance of, and sympathy with, the Messianic 
hope of His people had now arrived. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Joshua proceeded from Jericho to the con 
quest of the promised land—without, however, ez: 
tirely effecting it. From Jericho, the city of palms, 
the Messianic procession set out; and it ended with 
His being delivered over to the Gentiles, But in 
a higher sense, the conquest of the promised in- 
heritance with the sword of the Spirit was now 
decided. 

2. The history of the blind man at Jericho sym- 
bolical of the endeavors of the great in God’s king- 
dom to interpose between Christ’s throne and the 
wretched. 

[8. Joun J. Owen: “This miracle of healing the 
blind men has often been employed to illustrate the 
spiritual blindness of men, the earnestness with which 
they must apply to Christ (who, by His Spirit, is al- 
ways passing by) for His healing mercies, and the 
readiness of the Saviour, on any such application 
made in penitence and faith, to put forth His healing 
power. Thousands have read this simple and touch- 
ing story as a truthful history of their own spiritual 
blindness, and its removal through the abounding 
grace of Jesus Christ.”—P. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The procession of the Lord from Jericho to Jeru- 
salem the great turning-point in His life. 1. What 
it signified—the Lord’s acceptance of His people’s 
Messianic hopes; He suffered Himself to be publicly 
heralded as the Messiah. 2. How the Lord’s friends 
regarded it—as a coronation procession, which no 
ery of misery should disturb. 3. How Christ Him- 
self treated it—as a journey of redemption for be 
lievers.—The difference between a legal procession, 
and the journey of Christ led by the Spirit: the one 
would fanatically prevent disturbance by anything 
in the way; the other makes every seeming interrup- 
tion augment its festal character, Acts ii. 18.—The 
difference between a worship which repels the wretch- 
ed, and that which attracts them.—The coronation 
journey of Christ is glorified by every seeming inter 
ruption.-- The Holy King and His unholy courtiers. 
—Christ, even through the multitude of noises, de- 
tects the individual ery of the petitioner.—W hat will 
ye that I should do unto you? Christ’s kingly word 
to the mendicant blind—He whose eyes are opened 
by Christ, lifts them first upon His regal procession. 
—They who receive their sight from Christ follow 
Him in the way. —The fellowship of misery: twa 
blind men, ten lepers; and so throughout the evan- 
gelical narrative-—The Church is a fellowshi, poth 
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of the needy and the saved.—The gift of the eve: foresaw; they erred concerning the nearest issue. 
1. It is the revelation of the soul to the world; 2. but ina higher sense they were right, inasmuch as tha 
the revelation of the world to the soul; 3. the sym- final issue could be no other than His glorious reign. 
be! of the inner light of knowledge; 4. of the illu- Starke :—They who are one in misery shoulé 
mination from above.—The true procession of Christ unite their prayer—The loss of physical sight is to 
a swelling stream of the grateful saved.—The wilder- man a great distress ; but he is not so much troubled 
oess of Jericho changed intoa figure of Christ’s work | about his soul’s blindness.—Zezs7us : We must not be 
in the world: 1. Once a corner of robbers and mur- | hindered in our prayers by the devil ur the world, by 
derers, now enlivened by the cry of salvation; 2. | flesh and bloodi—Cramer: Turn not away your 
once the scene of Christ’s temptation, now the scene | eyes and ears from the ery of the wretched.—Christ 
of His glorification.—How and wherefore the Lord | is much more willing to help than we to ask Him.— 
permitted the joyful acclamation of His people before | The following of Christ is the best gratitude. 

His sufferings.—The self-renunciation in which the Rieger :—He who easily yields his point to threata, 
Lord, with the presentiment of His cross upon Hin, | is for the most part without the strong urgency of a 
surrenders Himself to the joy of His disciples: they | true heart.—Happy he whom nothing restrains in his 
did not understand the whole issue, which He clearly | faith and believing cry. 


FOURTH SECTION. 


THE PROPHETIC HOSANNA OF THE PEOPLE AND THE SURPRISE OF THE CAPITAL. 


Cuapter XXI, 1-11. 


(Mark xi. 1-10; Luke xix. 29-44; John xii, 12-19. Matt. xxi 1-9 the Gospel for first Advent., and for 
Palm-Sunday.) 


1 And when they drew nigh unto Jerusalem, and were come to Bethphage, unto the 
2 mount of Olives, then sent Jesus two disciples, Saying unto them, Go into the village 
over against you, and straightway ye shall [will] find an ass tied, and a colt with her: 
3 loose them, and bring them unto me. And if any man say aught unto you, ye shal! 
say, The Lord hath need of them; and straightway he will send them [he sends them].' 
4 All? this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, 
5 Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, thy Kimg cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting 
[mounted, éruBeBnxws| upon an ass, and [yea upon|* a colt the foal of an ass [of a beast 
6,7 of burden]. And the disciples went, and did as Jesus commanded them, And 
brought the ass, and the colt, and put on them their clothes [garments], and they set 
8 him [and he sat]® thereon. And a very great multitude [most of the multitude] ® 
spread their garnfents in the way; [and] others cut down branches from the trees, and 
9 strewed them in the way. And the multitudes that went before [him], and that follow- 
ed, cried, saying, Hosanna ® to the Son of David: Blessed zs he that cometh in the name 
10 of the Lord; Hosanna in the highest. And when he was come [had entered] into Je 
Ll rusalem, all the city [the whole city] was moved, saying, Who is this? And the nul 
titude [the multitudes] ° said, This is Jesus the prophet [the prophet Jesus] ” of [from] 
Nazareth of Galilee. 


1 Ver. 3—The Recepta reads the future: AmooTEAE ¢, which is sustained by B., D., the Vulgate, Itala, Lachmantr., 
Tischendorf. But Griesbach and Scholz prefer the present: amda7éAA€Et, with Codd. C., E., G., K., al., which is 
more expressive, though apparently less suitable (Meyer). 

2 Ver. 4.—Lachmann and Tischendorf [in former editions, but not in that of 1859] omit. 6A 0 y, all, according to Codd. 
C., D., L., Z., versions, and fathers. [Cod. Sinait. likewise omits it.—P. 8.] : 

3Ver. 5.—Kal is epexegetical, and hence ?~+{ before m@Aov is superfluous. [But Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tre- 
golles, Alford retain it according to B., L., Z., and Cod. Sinait. At all events k at does not express addition here, but 

lanation or epexegesis (und nour, and that, or yea), and thus the apparent difference in the accounts of the Evan- 
gelists is easily solved. See Hxeg, Note on ver. 2.—P. 8.] 

4Ver.5.—Tidv bro (vyiov. “The ass (bvos) is the animal meant by ‘he word, but is also characterized by it. 
(Conant.) Lange: Lastthier, Comp. Zech. ix. 9.—P. S.] 

5 Ver. 7.—The reading: €mekaO.oev, he sat, instead of the lect. rec.: Ewen dOt aay, they set, is sustained by 
Codd. B., C., Origen, etc., and adopted in the critical editions. 

6 Ver.8.—['O 3¢ mAeiotos dxXAos.. Lange and Ewald: das meiste Volk; Kendrick and Conant: (the) moss 
of the multitude. Comp: 4AAot 52, and others, in the next clause.—P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 9.—Ilpodyovtes at 7 dy [instead of mpudyovres simply]. 80 Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford}, following 
B. C., D., al, [and Cod. Sinait.]. 
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8Ver.9.—[Qaoavva (ong nally a forrsula of supplication, but conventionally one of triumphant gratulation and joy 
ful greeting to.a deliverer, hence followed by the dative) was properly retained in the English, German, and other modert# 
Versions, as Matthew retained it from the Hebrew (RETA » Too 57, LXX., Save now /), comp. Mark xi. 9, 10, 
Johp sii. 13. So we have likewise from the Hebrew the words: Jehovah, sabbath, manna, Zebacth, amen, ete.—P. 8.] 

9 Ver. 11.-["O XAo+¢ asin ver. 9, where the E. V. correctly renders multitudes.—P. 8.] 

30 Ver. 11.—[The oldest reading, sustained by Cod. Sinait., and adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles. Alford, and Conant, i 


“xpopntns "Inoous, the prophet Jesus, instead of Inaovs 6 mpophtns. 


But Dr. Lange in his version retain, 


@e resvived reading with Tischendorf, and takes no notice of the difference.—P. 9.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Unto Jerusalem. 


| stood, though no ruin remains at this day io mark 
| the spot: 15 stadia farther down, ora short half hour 
| from Jerusalem (John xi. 18), we reach Bethany, 
Jerusalem is men- | The village (el Aziriyeh [from el Azir, 7. ¢., Lazarus ]) 


tioned as the goal, to assign the motive for the mis- | is small and poor, occupied by Arabs (and Chris- 


sion of the two disciples. Jerusalem, o>>vja7", 
‘Iepovoadhu, ‘IepocdAvua:—according to Ewald, 
possession or inheritance of peace ; according to Ge- 
senius, the people or house of peace. At all events, 
a seat of peace, the city of peace :* poetically, Dw 
Ps, Ixxvi. 2; D878, Isa. xxix. 1,75 and, earlier, 
0129 Judges xix. 10; now called by the Mohamme- 
dans, e/-Khuds [‘‘the holy,” or Beit el-Makdis, “ the 
holy house,” “the sanctuary”|. In every respect 
this city is the mysterious and wonderful flower of 
history : +—in its situation, in its history, in its reli- 
gious position, and especially in its symbolical char- 
acter. The city lay high; and the hills around came 
first into view, over which it spread gradually into 
the higher and lower city: the hill of Zion being the 
centre, — Zion, Moriah, Bezetha, Akra. Then the 
valleys, which made it a natural fortress: toward the 
west the valley of Gihon; toward the south-west and 
south, Ge-hinnom ; toward the east, the valley of 
Kidron, bounded by the low hill of Gihon, the Mount 
of Evil Counsel, and the Mount of Olives with its 
three peaks. The city belonged to the inheritance 
of Benjamin, but was for the most part inhabited by 
the tribe of Judah. As it respects the history of 
Jerusalem, we may distinguish ‘the period before, 
and the period after, the exile. The former is sub- 
divided into the time of the Canaanite origin of the 
place (Josephus calls its builder Jfelchizedec); the 
time of its gradual elevation and glory ; the time of 
its humiliation down to the destruction of the first 
temple. The time after the exile may be divided 
into the Jewish, the Christian, and the Mohammedan 
periods. Wonderful have been the conquests and 
spoliations which Jerusalem has undergone, without 
being demolished. 

[See the article Jerusalem in WinzER’s Realwir- 
terbuch, and in W. Smurn’s Dictionary of the Bible 
(vol. i. pp. 981-1085, by James Fergusson, very full 
and elahorate with maps); Krarrr’s Topographie 
Jerusalems (Bonn, 1846); Barciay’s City of the 
Great King ; and the well-known works on Palestine, 
by Rozsinson, von RauMER, VON SCHUBERT, TISCHEN- 
DORF, SCHULZ, Strauss, Toster, Wowrr, Bausman, 
ete. 

he Bethphage.—lIt lay, according to ver. 2, 
straight before them, and was soon reached, "2 
RAB, house of figs. The name indicates a favorable 
situation on the eastern side of the Mount of Olives. 
“Descending about 100 steps from the top of the 
Mount of Olives, the place is seen where Bethphage 


* | Jedenfalls also ein. FRIEDENSHAIN, ¢in FRIEDENSSITZ, 
pix I RIEDENSSTADT. ] 

+ [Die mysteridse Wunderblume der Weltgeschichte,— 
one of the many untranslatable poetic compounds of Dr, 
Lange. The Edin», transl. has mysterious glory.—P, 8.] 


' tians); the way to Jericho runs through it. The sup 


posed houses of Martha, Mary Magdalene, Lazarus, 
Simon the leper, are shown to this day ; but especial 
ly the sepulchre of Lazarus, hewn out of stune,” 
Von Raumer. Winer suggests that Bethphage lay 
somewhat east of Bethany ; and hence that it is named 
before Bethany in Mark xi. 1; Luke xix. 29. But 
in Mark xi. 1 the description runs backward from 
the starting-point: Jerusalem, Bethphage, Bethany 

according to which, Bethphage lay between Jerusa 
lem and Bethany. Robinson follows Winer in draw- 
ing the same wrong conclusion from the text.* Po- 
cocke thought that he found the ruins of Bethphage 
two English miles from the city; but Robinson as- 
sures us that there are no traces of it visible. The 
road, which passed from the valley of Bethany over 
the hill of Bethphage to the middle hill of the Mount 
of Olives, then passing downward to the valley of 
Kidron, was then lost in rich palm plantations and 
fruit and olive gardens. At the time of the Passover, 
the mary trains of pilgrims, and the tents on the 
sides of the Mount of Olives (in which many pilgrims 
lodged), made the road look like a festal and excited 
encampment, 

Then sent Jesus two disciples.—They are not 
further indicated. The sending was occasioned by 
the Messianic significance of the journey. The fes- 
tive procession, which had come from Jericho to the 
neighborhood of the Mount of Olives, and halted 
there on account of the Sabbath, was increased on 
Monday morning by the adherents of Jesus who came 
out from Jerusalem to meet Him. On the evening 
before, many Jews had gone to Bethany, to see Je- 
sus, and Lazarus, whom He had raised from the dead 
(John xii. 9). Others were now added to these. 
They received Him with palm branches, and went on 
singing the Messianic greeting of Ps. cxviii. 26: Ho- 
sanna, blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord—the King of Israel. He would enter ‘into the 
holy city with the emblems of the King of peace, ac- 
cording to Zech, ix. 9: hence the mission of the dis- 
ciples. 

Ver. 2. Into the village.—Bethphage. 

An ass, and a colt with her.—“ The seeming 
variation of the two animals from Mark xi. 2; Luke 
xix. 30; John xii, 14, is not to be derived (with de 
Wette and Strauss) from a misunderstanding of the 
prophetic passage, in which 773 237 is the epexeget- 
ic parallel of niam->y»- In the same way we must 
understand kal ém) r@Aov, ver. 5. Matthew also says 
that Jesus rode upon the colt; but the mother anie 


id Gareeew el and Nast remove the difficulty by supposin 
that Bethphage lay upon the direct line of this route, bu 
that Bethany did not; so that one. travelling from Jeriche 
would come to Bethphage first, and would have to turn off 
from the road to go tu Bethany.—-P. 8.] 
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mal was there, which circumstance the other Evan- 
gelists pass over.” Meyer. The wor's of the proph- 
et Zechariah run: “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 
Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem : behold, thy 
King cometh unto thee: He is just, and having sal- 
vation; lowly, and riding upon an ass, yea, upon a 
colt the foal of an ass.” Here there is a parallelis- 
mus membrorum: the ass in the former clause is 
more fully described in the second as the foal of the 
ass. 
stood this parallelism, and accordingly made two 
animals out of one. But, doubtless, the Evangelist, 
who understood Hebrew poetry, thought of another 
explanation of the parallel: that, namely, between 
the mother ass and her foal, as it was realized in 
the actual event. The Evangelists, all of them, lay 
stress on the fact, already predicted by the prophet, 
that Jesus entered the city on a foal not yet 
ridden. This characteristic of the animal was sym- 
bolical, as the whole procession was symbolical. A 
new time; a new Prince; a new animal to ride upon. 
But if this foal had never borne a rider, it was neces- 
sary that the mother should be led by its side, in or- 
der to quiet it for such a service.—According to 
Justin Martyr (Dial. c. Tryph. 63), the foal was a 
figure of untamed heathenism; while the ass, accus- 
tomed to burdens, was a figure of Judaism under the 
law.* But the contrast of the old theocracy and the 
young éxxAnoia seems more obvious. In the sym- 
bolisin of the prophets the ass signifies the peaceable 
animal of the Prince of peace, in opposition to the 
proud war-horse of the conqueror. (Against the 
frivolous witticisms of Strauss on the two animals, 
compare Ebrard, p. 480.) 

Loose them.—“ Strauss has no ground what- 
ever for making this prediction a myth, with allusion 
to Gen. xlix. 11.” Meyer. The disciples were to 
joose the asses, which stood bound by the way, be- 
fore the eyes of the standers-by; thus, believing in 
the word of Jesus, they were to perform an act 
which seemed violent, but was not so, inasmuch as 
the Lord knew beforehand the consent of these men, 
and communicated that assurance to the disciples.— 
But why did the Lord adopt such a method of en- 
tering Jerusalem? In this style of approach we see 
the character of His progress throughout the world. 
He is a King, at whose disposal all things stand 
when He wants them, but who has not anywhere, 
either for Himself or for His servants, great provision 
laid up beforehand. Thus He goes on His way 
through the world, as having nothing, and yet pos- 
sessing ali things. Doubtless, the fact of this provi- 
sion may be traced to His friends at Bethany, as the 
provision vf the guest-chamber at Jerusalem for the 
Passover was traceable to friends in the city; but in 
both cases the exact specification does not point to 
any external concert, but to the superhuman know- 
ledge of Christ. 


Strauss thinks that the Evangelist misunder- | 
enter Jerusalem as a Prince of peace. 


Ver. 4. That it might be fulfilled.—The | 


words combine two passages: Isa. xii. 11 (“Tell ye 
the daughter of Zion.” 
seems to be addressed as the daughter of the ideal, 
historical, Jerusalem), and Zech, ix. 9 (see above). 


* (Chrysostom, Jerome, and other fathers, ‘ikewise re- 
gard the ass as a figure of the synagogue burdened with the 
yoke of the law, and the colt as asymbol of the Gentiles 
who were untamed and unclean before Christ sat upon 
them and sanctified them, See more of this patristic allego- 
rizing in the Catena Awrea of THomas Aquinas, Oxford ed. 
I. ii. p. 708 sqq. Of modern oxmmentators Wordswortk 
adopts it in this as in many other cases.—P, S.] 


Here the city of the present 


This latter passage refers back indeed to the b.essing 
of Judah, Gen. xlix.11. Judah is there exhibited as 
combining the conqueror and the prince of peace 
(Shiloh): first, he is a conquering prince, and then 
the prince of peace; and in the latter capacity ae 
makes use of the ass. Both these characteristics of 
Judah are typically separated in the contrast between 
David and Solomon; and in the Messiah they are 
united and fulfilled. Zechariah introduces the Mes 
siah first as a warrior, ch. ix., and then makes Him 
But the ex 
pression, “that it might be fulfilied,” does not here, 
any more than in ch. ii, 28; John xix. 28, and else 
where, signify a merely conventiona] and fortuitous 
realization of the prophecy. The occasion and need 
of the moment was the obvious motive. But to the 
Spirit of God these historical occasions were arranged 
coincidences with the prophetical word. Christ was 
in need of the foal of the ass, inasmuch as He could 
not make His entrance on foot in the midst of a festal 
procession. He must not be lost in the crowd; it 
was necessary that He should take a prominent posi- 
tion, and appear pre-eminent. But if He became 
conspicuous, it must be in the most humble and 
peaceable fashion: hence the choice of the ass. The 
dignity of the procession required the ass’s colt, and 
this made the history all the more symbolical. But 
it could not be concealed from the spirit of Christ 
that here again the plain historical necessity coin- 
cided with the symbolically significant fulfilment of a 
prophetical word. The disciples did not perceive 
this significance till afterward. 

Ver. 5. And (Yea) a colt.—The «af is epexe 
getical, for closer description :—and that the foal of 
an ass. 

Ver. 7. He sat upon them, éx«d@icev ermdvaw 
ait @y.—tThis is referred to the garments by Theo- 
phylact, Euth. Zygab., Castal., Beza, Meyer, and 
others [| Wordsworth]. As referred to the animals, 
it is variously explained. De Wette: a want of ac- 
curacy in Matthew. Strauss says that the Evangelist 
makes Jesus slavishly and unreasonably carry out 
the prophetic description, by riding at once upon 
both animals.* Fritzsche, Fleck, and older com- 
mentators, suppose that He rode on both alternately, 
Other expositors, as Winer, Olshausen, Ebrard, 
Lange, comp. Calvia and Grotius, [also Alford and 
Nast], explain it as merely an inexact expression, as 
we might say: “He sprang from the horses.” We 
do not, however, lay stress upon this comprehensive 
expression, but upon the idea that He controlled the 
pair by riding the foal. (Olshausen is mistaken in sup- 
posing that He rode the ass.) If we ascribe to the 
Evangelist a symbolical consciousness, this circum- 
stance assumes a living significance. The old theoc- 
racy runs idly and instinctively by the side of the 
young Church, which has become the true bearer of 
the kingdom of Christ. With all the enmity thar 
existed, she could not separate from it. The rider 
of a team does really ride both the united animals, 
though in a mechanical sense only one; and this 
view ig not epposed, as Meyer thinks, by the fact 
that in ver. 5, where riding in a narrower sense is 
spoken of, such latitude of expression cannot be as 


/sumed. Glassius’s explanation of an enallage numen 


must then fall to the ground. 


*[In his new Life of Jesus, 1864, p. 524, Strauss is not 
ashamed to repeat this specimen of frivolous criticism, te 
which it is sutlicient to reply that Matthew knew as muck 
Hebrew and had as much common sense as any nioderx 
critic of his Gospel.— P. 8.) 
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Ver. 8. Spread their garments [loose over- 
soats, comp. ch. v. 40].—Oriental mark of honor at 
the reception of kings, on their entrance into citfés : 
2 Kings ix. 13. The disciples had made their upper 
garments into coverings for the animals; the people 
follow the example, and spread theirs as a carpet on 
-he way. 

Ver. 9. Hosanna to the Son of David.— 
RIMS WIN (Mn+), Help (Lord); give Thy salva- 
tion! Ps. exviii. 25. The expression seems gradu- 
ally to have become a Messianic prediction of good 
wish (Hail, io triumphe, ih waidv). Hence its mean- 
ing varied according to circumstances ; but here its 
highest significance was disclosed. ‘The dative is 
not governed by the verb in acavva, but is a dative 
of relation, and Hosanna is a festal cry of good will.” 
Meyer.—Hosanna in the highest.—In the highest 
regions (5 ¥io7ors), that is,in heaven. De Wette: 
May Hosanna be confirmed by God in heaven. Beza: 
May it be given by God in heaven, Fritzsche: May 
it be cried by angels in heaven. Meyer: May it 
come down from heaven upon the Messiah. Salva- 
tion in the heavens, viewed generally, means as well 
the heavenly salvation which God gives and ensures, 
as the salvation uttered and announced from the 
heavens. Hence we might more precisely explain it 
—May our Hosanna be in the heavens! that is, as a 
prayer, and as a prayer granted (comp. Luke ii. 14), 
as an exclamation sent to heaven, and as an echo 
from heaven. In short: May our Hosanna resound 
in heaven !—These Messianic acclamations seem, ac- 
cording to ver. 9, to have taken the form of an anti- 
phonal song between the multitudes which went be- 
fore the Lord (the disciples from Jerusalem and the 
Mount of Olives), and those which followed Him (the 
Galilean pilgrim-train). 

Blessed is He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.—The pilgrims’ greeting on their entrance 
into Jerusalem at the time of the feasts (greeting and 
response, Ps. cxviii. 26). 

[Jesus, instead of giving way to this joyous en- 
thusiasm of the shouting multitude, weeps tears of 
sympathy and compassion over unbelieving Jerusa- 
lem. See Luke xix. 41. Could such a trait have 
been invented ?—P. S.] 

Ver. 10. And when He was come into Jeru- 
salem.—The journey over the Mount of Olives, and 
the Lord’s emotions at sight of the city, are passed 
over. See Luke. 

The whole city was moved, é-¢ic@n.— 
The verb denotes a violent excitement—the being 
mightily moved, in the external and figurative sense. 
Meyer: “ The excitement was contagious.” But what 
follows shows that the excitement must not be re- 
garded as merely sympathetic. The question uttered 
shows this of itself. Jerusalem knew the person of 
Jesus sufficiently to have spared the question, had it 
wished. 

Ver. 11. The prophet from Nazareth of Gal- 
llee.—Meyer: “The well-known prophet. The ae- 
companying crowds had most distinctly termed Him 
the Messiah; but the less enthusiastic multitude in 
the city required first of all to know His name, condi- 
Sion, and so forth. Hence the full answer, in which 
the 6 amd Naap. 7. Taaua. is certainly not without 
Galilean pride.” This may beso. Yet it must not 
be overlooked, that the question of surprise with 
which the proud city met the Galilean pilgrim-train 
seems to have lowered in some degree the spirit of 


their testimony. It is not “the Messiah,” wat. 
somewhat ambiguously, “the prophet,” that they 


reply. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See the preceding explanations. 

2. On the jubilant acclamation which the disci- 
ples, on the Mount of Olives, and in prospect of the 
city, poured out in honor of Jesus, compare Luke 
xix. 37; John xii. 17. Doubtless we have here— 
where they celebrated the miracles of Christ, and es- 
pecially His raising of Lazarus—the first preludes of 
the speaking with new tongues on the day of Pente- 
cost. The common object of both, in the first aa 
well as in the last, is ra weyadcia Tod Ocod. 

8. According to the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, 
the entrance of the Lord was the last attempt at a 
Messianic political foundation of a kingdom. Bus 
this is quite contrary to the whole of our Lord’s pre: 
vious conduct, as He always avoided, not ony all 
political suggestions and temptations, but even the 
very idea of a political Messiah itself.* The readi 
ness with which He could yield to the true Messiah. 
idea, implanted in the minds of His disciples, proves 
that among them also the proper hope of a political 
Messiah had been already overcome. That the Lord 
never made a single attempt to set in motion a polit- 
ical project, does not say enough: we find that His 
disciples never did so. But that the Lord should 
suffer Himself to be introduced festally as their Mes- 
siah by His people, was only consistent with the 
truth of His Messiahship and the theocratically-justi- 
fied expectations of His people. The entry was the 
purified historical fulfilment cf the Messianic expec- 
tations of Israel, in conformity with the promise ; but, 
in the form it assumed, it was a testing accommoda- 
tion to the Messianic expectation of the age. In the 
wilderness, the popular spirit had tested Him; now 
His appearance tested the popular spirit. This test 
was a judgment upon the unbelief of the people; but 
it was also an important purifier of the rising faith 
of those who truly believed in Him. To Himself, 
finally, the kingly procession was a prelude of His 
sufferings; but it was also a symbol to Him of His 
glorification, of His kingly procession through the 
world, and of His future great epiphany. Hence the 
history of Palm Sunday is read as an Advent lesson, 
Palm Sunday stands at the beginning of Passion- 
week, as.an anticipation ot Master; just as, converse: 
ly, the day of Crucifixion is gently reflected in the As- 
cension day,—this also being the Lord’s departure, 


* (Comp. the remarks of Dr. W. Nasr én loc.: “The ab- 
surd assertion of the antichristian critique, ‘that Jesus’ en- 
try was His last.attempt to found a worldly Messianic king- 
dom,’ is sufficiently refuted not only by the uniform tenor 
of His previous conduct, rejecting sternly all insinnations 
and offers of that kind as coming from the Evil One, but 
also by the form of the entry, which was well adapted to 
remove every idea of earthly power and worldly glory, even 
amid the hosannas of His followers and the attending crowds, 
and to set forth the spiritual nature of lis kingdom. His 
followers did not carry swords or spears, but branches of 
palm-trees, and He Himself did not ride the war-steed of a 
king, but the colt of an ass, the symbol of peace. Tnat the 
entry had no political character uppears also from the fact 
that the Roman Government took no notice of it.”—Kven 
Srrauss, in his new Life of Jesus, p. 275, refutes the hypo- 
thesis of Reimarus (the author of the Wolfenbittel Krag- 
ments), and well remarks that he who makes his entry un- 
armed with unarmed followers on a peaceful animal must 
either be already acknowledged as ruler, or he must sim at 
dominion in such a manner as excludes al] force and. pc iitice) 
power.—P. 8 
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and the consecration of His church as a church of 
the cross. 

[4. Hevpner: Christ’s entry into Jerusalem forms 
in every particular a memorable contrast to the sub- 
sequent passion, In the one case He stands on the 
Mount of Olives, the spot of His glory, looking over 
Jerusalem, which did homage to Him; in the other 
He was led to Golgotha, the place of the skull, sur- 
rounded by the graves and skulls of malefactors. 
Here He held His solemn entry, attended by friends 
and followers and the shouting multitude; there He 
is thrust out of the city, surrounded by enemies, tied 
as a criminal, and led by officers and executioners. 
Here His disciples serve Him willingly, and feel them- 
selves honored thereby; there they forsake Him in 
dismay and despair. Here all vie with each other in 
honoring and beautifying His entry; there they spit 
in His face, and heap all kinds of ignominy on Him. 
Here they spread garments in the way; there He is 
stripped of His garments, which are parted by cast- 
ing lots, while He hangs naked on the cross. Here 
branches are strewed in the way, and He walks on 
beds of flowers; there He is scourged and crowned 
with thorns. Here He rides into the city as King; 
there He is compelled to bear His own cross. Here 
the prophecy of Zechariah concerning the coming 
King is fulfilled; there the awful prophecy of Isaiah 
concerning Him that is despised and rejected of men. 
Here He is saluted King, amid shouts of hosannas ; 
there He is rejected, condemned, and crucified as a 
false prophet and blasphemer. In whose life is there 
such a contrast—such a sudden transition from joy 
and glory to humiliation and ignominy? And amid 
the high excitement of these rapidly-changing scenes, 
Christ maintains a perfect equanimity, neither giving 
way for a moment to the importunities of His excited 
friends, nor overwhelmed by the apparent hopeless- 
ness of His cause.—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Jesus comes as the Christ publicly to His city ; or, 
the day of decision. It was, 1. prepared for with 
sacred foresight; 2. longed for with the most fervent 
desire; 3. adorned with the richest miracles of salva- 
tion; 4. like a festal revelation from heaven; 5. and 
yet it was a day of severest test and of decisive 
judgment for Israel; but, finally, 6. also a day of 
the approach of redemption for the people of God.— 
Jesus and Jerusalem ; or, the King of peace and the 
eity of peace; 1. Designed ever for each other; 2. 
bringing each other the doom of death; 8. for each 
other the means of glorification—The Mount of 
Olives: 1. He came over the Mount of Olives,—the 
Christ of the Spirit; 2. He went to heaven from the 
Mount.of Olives,—the Mediator of the Spirit.—The 
festal entrance of Christ into the holy city, in its sig- 
nificance for all times: 1. The present—as the glory 
of the life of Jesus ; 2. the past—-as the glory of the 
ancient covenant; 3. the future—as the type of the 
coming of Christ in glory.—The concealed friends of 
Christ in the history of His kingdom.—The obedi- 
ence of the two disciples, a severe test of faith_—The 
palm-entry of Christ a heavenly type of the coming 
kingdom of heaven itself.—The festal procession of 
the Prince of peace: 1. Scriptural representations : 
the blessing of Jacob, Solomon’s rule, the word of 
Zechariah. 2. Under what signs He appears: the 
animal of peace, the palm of peace, the people of 
peace (the last intensely excited, yet without any 
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trace of insurrection). 8. What peace He orirgs 
iY e of the heart with God, peace of fellow ship 

brethren, peace of reconciliation with the exist 
ing order of things. In all His peace.—The lesson 
taught by the great palm-entry without any trace of 
insurrection: 1. Regard not (hierarchically) Christ as 
separated from His people (freedom of faith) ; 2. re- 
gard not (despotically) the people as separated from 
their Christ (freedom of conscience).—How we should 
receive the Lord at His entrance: 1. With devotion 
of heart, in trust and obedience; 2. with the praise of 
lips; 3. with festive offerings of our substance.—Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates! Ps. xxiv.—The Hosanna 
of the festal multitudes; or, Israel in the beauty of 
spring: 1. The blossom full of promise; 2. the fading 
flowers ; 8. the fruit that remained.—The Hosanna, 
as echo of the angels’ song, Luke ii., in the hearts of 
men.—The Hosanna in its twofold issue: Crucify 
Him, and the tongues at Pentecost.—Jerusalem once 
more excited by the announcement of the Messiah 
(compare Matt. ii. ‘),—All the world must ask who He 
is.—Loud praise and timid confession.—The day of 
salvation : To-day, to-day, if ye will hear His voice, 
Heb. iii. 7.—Palm Sunday, a preparatory festival, ] 
of Good Friday ; 2. of Haste: ; 3. of the Ascension 
4, of Pentecost. 

Starke :—With what alacrity does the Lord make 
arrangements for His end!— A King whose best 
throne is in the heart.—As all things spoken concern- 
ing Christ in the Scripture were fulfilled, so also must 
be fulfilled all things spoken in the Scripture concern- 
ing His church.—Christ’s kingdom is not of this 
world, but spiritual—The works of God are not with 
observation. 

Gerlach :—After Jesus had so often avoided the 
snares of His enemies, He now goes directly to meet 
the death long predicted for Him; while His friends 
expected the manifestation of His kingly dignity, and 
His enemies expected His total destruction.—The 
hopes of friends and foes were alike fulfilled, yet not 
in the way they respectively thought: He suffered 
death, that He might gloriously conquer in it; He 
received His kingdom on the cross. 

Heubner :—Jesus orders all things with supreme 
wisdom and prudence for His final work.—The last 
journey of Jesus to Jerusalem. —Jesus is always 
seeking access into our hearts.—The kingdom of God 
a kingdom of gentleness and love-—The entry of 
Christ: 1. Blameless and harmless; 2. wise and dig- 
nified; 8. in accordance with duty and necessity.— 
The contrast between this entrance and the Passion 
history.—The glorification of Jesus at His last ea- 
trance into Jerusalem: 1. By what He Himself did ; 
and 2. by what took place on Him through the in- 
strumentality of others.—What excitement in all the 
world and in all times concerning Jesus !—On_ the 
first Sunday in Advent this Gospel must be viewed 
in itself, on Palm Sunday in its connection with the 
history of the Passion. 

The Text as the Gospel for Advent.—Hossbach 
—Christ holding His entry anew among us. — Hey :— 
Pious enthusiasm, in its value and in its imsufficiency 
—Schultz :—When can the Christian say of himself 
that salvation is come nigh to him ?—WLisco :-—The 
preparation for the coming of Christ. 

The Text as the Gospel for Palm Sunday.—Rein 
hard :—Jesus’ deportment before and during “he 
swift process of His last sorrows.—Harms :—Ir lL. 
our sad journeys, let us take Jesus for our guide,— 
Bachmann :—Introduction to the proper celebrat on 
of the holy week.— Ahifeld -—A glance into the na 
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———— 


ture of the kingdom of Christ.— Dittmar :—Behold, 
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utter our Hosannas to the Son of David, who is go 


thy King cometh unto thee.—Rewtenberg :—Dare we | ing to Calvary ? 


FIFTH SECTION. 


THE CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE, AND CHRIST’S ABODE IN IT AS ITS KING, 


Onaprer XXI. 12-22. 


—\_+—— 


A. The House of Prayer and Mercy, in contrast with the Den of Thieves, Cn, XXI. 12-14. 
(Mark xi. 11-17; Luke xix. 45, 46.) 


12 And Jesus went into the temple of God, and cast out all them that sold and bought 
in the temple, and overthrew [overturned, xaréorpefe] the tables of the money chang- 

13 ers, and the seats of them that sold [of sellers of | doves,’ And [he]? said unto them, It 
is written, My house shall be called the [a] house of prayer (1s. lvi. 7); but ye hava 

14 made [make] * it a den of thieves [robbers, Ayoroy, Jer. vii. 11].4° And the blind and 
the lame ® came to him in the temple; and he healed them. 


1 Ver. 12.—[T Gv mwrAotvvtwy Tas Te plotep a s, Lange and other German Versions: Taubenhdandler ; 
Luther: Taubenkrdmer ; Ser’ of doves. Doves were offered to the Lord by the poor as a substitute for a lamb, Levy, 


v. 7; xii. 8; Luke ii. 24.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 13.—[A new sentence ought to commence with ver. 13, and hence the He inserted. So also Lange.—P. 8.] 
3 Ver. 18 —Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Tregelles, Alford], read: movette, ye make, with Codd. B., L., [Cod. Sinait.], 
and other ancient authorities, instead of €7 017 0aT € of the Recepta (from Luke). 


4 Ver. 13.—[Comp. the Authorized Version in Jer. vii: 11, from which this passage is quoted. 


Anotnhs, robber, - 


plunderer, is stronger than kA éx775, thief, The Authorized Version, however, generally renders it théef (in 11 pass 
sages of the N. T.), except in John x. 1,8; xviii. 40; 2 Cor. xi. 26. The difference appears plainly in John x. 8: 
KAéntat eioly Kal Anotal, thieves and robbers, But Luther's Mordergrube, which Lange retains, is too strong; al- 
though the verse quoted from Jeremiah stands in connection with the charge of murder and the shedding of innocent 
blood. Better: Rduberhohle, spelunca latronum.—P. 8.] 


5 Ver. 14—Cod. C. reverses the order: xwAol kat rupAol. [In the English Version the definite article is required, 


or else the addition of the word persons,—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 12. And He went into the temple of 
God, and cast out.—Mark’s account is here the 
more exact. On the evening of Palm Sunday Jesus 
went into the tenaple, and looked round,—without, 
however, doing anything then. He thereupon re- 
turned with the disciples to Bethany, which may be 
regarded as the Lord’s resting-place during the festi- 
val, Returning next day to the temple, the fig-tree 
was cursed, Then followed the cleansing of the 
temple. Aa 

The temple.—njn2 >2°7, wip boon, 
p°ndx ma. Here comes into view the history of 
the temple—its construction, and form, and mean- 
mg. The Jewish temple was the mysterious centre 
of Israel: hence its history is the history of the peo- 
ple down to the destruction of Jerusalem. We may 
distinguish, 1. The period of the patriarchal altar ; 
2. that of the tabernacle (travelling, moveable, and 
at last resting on Zion); 3. the temple of Solomon ; 
4. the temple of Zerubbabel; 5. the temple of Herod. 
At the destruction of Jerusalem the temple disap- 

eared «ts meaning being absorbed in the Church of 
Mhrist shat is the type gave place, or was Jost in 


the antitype. The temple-vision of Ezekiel has only 
an ideal, symbolical meaning. The attempt of Julian 
to rebuild the temple only served to demonstrate the 
continuance of its doom; and the temple of the 
Egyptian Jews at Leontopolis was only a transitory 
imitation. As the temple, in the narrower sense, 
had three historical periods, so the sanctuary of the 
temple had three divisions—the Forecourt, the Sanc- 
tuary, and the Holiest or Holy of Holies. See Wi- 
ner, art. Zempel [also the valuable article Zemple, 
illustrated with’ plates, in W. Surrn’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, vol. iii., pp. 1450-1464]. As to the signifi- 
cation of the temple, compare the various treatises 
of Baur, Kurrz, Sartorius, HENGSTENBERG, and 
others, upon the Mosaic Cultus, but especially Frix- 
pericH: Symbolik der Mosaischen Stiftshiitte, Leipz., 
1841, and Baur: Der Salomonische Tempel, Karls- 
ruhe, 1848. The following are some of. the views 
taken: 1. The temple was a figure of the universe 
(Philo, Josephus) ; 2. a symbol of the dwelling-place 
of God after the analogy of human dwellings (Hoff: 
mann); 3. a figure of the human form and nature 
(intimated by Philo, Luther, Friederich) ; 4, 2 sym- 
bol of heaven (Bahr) ; 5. the symbol of the kingdom 
of God under the Old Covenant (Hengstenberg, Tho: 
luck, Lisco, ete.).—So far as the temple of God was 
a symbol, it was a figu~e of the theocracy—¢f ta 
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tingdom of heaven which comes down to earth ; but 
so far as it was a type—that is, a figure of some- 
thing to come *—it was a figure of the body of Christ 
(according to John ii,), and of His Church as the 
real house of God. And thus, as the Holiest of all 
was the most essential thing in the type, it will find 
its final and consummate realization in the kingdom 
of glory (comp. Heb. ix. 24; Rev. xxi. 22). 

And cast out.—The locality of this scene was 
the Court of the Gentiles. The history of this court 
is obscure, but it is a very important element in the 
history ot the temple; it is connected with the devel- 
opment o* the hierarchy on the one hand, and with 
the advancement-of proselytism on the other. 
The changes which this court underwent, reflected 
precisely the course of these relations. The taber- 
nacle had only one forecourt, the court of the altar 
of burnt-offering (Exod. xxvii. 1-8). The only hint 
of a distinction between the place of the people and 
the place of the priests, is the circamstance that the 
laver of brass for the priests’ washing (Exod. xxxviii. 
8) stood nearer the sanctuary than the altar of burnt- 
offering. In the temple of Solomon the court of the 
priests (the inner court) was distinguished from the 
great court (2 Chron. iv. 9). Probably, also, it was 
a few steps higher; and the altar of burnt-offering 
belonged to the court of the priests. In the temple 
of Zerubbabel, Alexande: Jannzus (B. ©. 106) sep- 
arated the court of the priests by a wooden trellis 
from the external court of the temple (Joseph. .dn- 
tag. xiii. 3,5). This wooden trellis gave way in the 
temple of Herod to one of stone, of the height of an 
ell (Joseph. Bell. Jud. vi. 6, 5); and in this temple 
also the court of the Gentiles assumed a definite 
character. The temple itself was surrounded by ter- 
races, which formed the several courts in gradation. 
“The outermost space (in the Talmud; mountain of 
the house ; 1 Mac, xiii. 53: mountain of the sanctu- 
ary) went round the whole temple, and had several 
gates. It was laid with colored stones, and begirt 
with beautiful halls. A few steps higher a stone lat- 
tice, three ells high, ran all the way round, with here 
and there Greek and Latin inscriptions, that forbade 
all who were not Jews to proceed any farther toward 
the sanctuary (on pain of death, Bell. Jud. vi. 2, 4). 
Hence the space of the temple mountain as far as 
this limit has been called by Christian archeologists 
the Court of the Gentiles.” (See Winer, sub Tempel, 
ii, p. 581.) Through this court was reached the court 
proper, which in its breadth was divided into the 
courts of the men and the women (the former lower 
than the latter), but in its depth was divided into the 
court of the people and that of the priests. The 
“Court of the Gentiles” grew in importance in pro- 
portion as the distinction between proselytes of the 
gate and of righteousness came to prevail,} and it 
became customary for even devout Gentiles to bring 
gifts to the temple. 


*[A circumlocution of the German: Werdebild, for 
which I know of no precise equivalent in English.—P. S.] 

+ [The Edinb. transi. here, as often, reverses the sense 
of the original, and reads: as the distinction .... was 
dor. way (in German: hervortrat). The rabbinical dis- 
tinctien between “SW 7A and PAA 73 or WMA 
A430 far from being done away with, appeared just in the 


a 

later history of Judaism, and was in full force at the time of 
the apostles. In the N.T. the proselytes of the gate are 
ealled of geBdpevor (or PoBovmevar Toy Oedy), Acts 
x. 2; xiii, 50; xvi. 14; xvii. 4, 17; xviii. T (comp. Joseph. 
Antig. xiv. 7,2); they were more susceptible for the gospel 
than the Jews and Gentiles, and generally formed the nu- 
sleus of the Gentile-Christian congregations.—P, 8.] 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


— 


Those that sold and bought.“ In the court 
of the Gentiles was the so-called temple-market. 
taberne, where sacrificial animals, incense, oil, wine, 
and other things necessary for the service and sacri 
fice, were to be obtained.” Lightfoot.—The tables 
of the money-changers.—They changed, at a cer. 


tain premium, the common money, which was ac 


counted profane, for the double drachmas whick 
served for the temple-tribute. Thus the agents whe 
had to collect the temple-tribute from the various 
districts resorted generally to these money-changers. 
According to Lundius, these collectors themselves 
took charge of the exchange in the temple. It is 
highly probable that many of those who came up 
from the country paid at this time the tribute which 
fell due in the month of Adar. ‘‘ And possibly other 
business connected with money-changing by degrees 
had crept in.” Meyer. 

The Oleansing of the Temple—According to 
Pearce, Wetstein, Liicke, and others, this act was 
identical with the cleansing mentioned in John ii. 13, 
which belonged to the first visit of Jesus to the Pass. 
over after His entrance on His ministry ; according 
to Chrysostom and most modern commentators, the 
account of the Synoptists is a repetition of that ear- 
lier one. It is obvious that they omitted the earlier 
action of the same kind, because they record, gen- 
erally, only the last of Christ’s visits to the feast.* 
But for John’s point of view, the former cleansing 
was a decisive crisis, and was recorded by him as 
such. ‘There is no difficulty in assuming, as the dis- 
tinct narratives require, that the act was performed 
twice. And although it might be possible that the 
two records mutually influenced each other (as Nean- 
der, Leben Jesu, 388, assumes), it is plain that the 
later has its own advance in meaning. According to 
Mark, Jesus did not suffer that any man should carry 
vessels through the temple (ch. xi. 16); and, while 
in John we read, “ Make not My Father’s house a 
house of merchandize,” in the last accounts we read 
of the house of prayer for all nations being turned 
into a den of robbers. As to the Lord’s warrant for 
attacking the existing irregularities, which had be- 
come regular by practice, various explanations have 
been given. Selden (de Jure nat. et gent. iv. 6) and 
others found upon the act of Phinehas (Num. xxv. 
11) the supposition of an Israelite zealot-right ; that 
is, the right of at once and violently assaulting and 
abolishing any crying offence in the theocracy. 
Liicke (Com. on John, ii. 15, 16) thinks that zealot- 
ism as a right can not be proven, yet he gathers from 
the history of the people and the writings of the 
Rabbins that the reforming vocation in the Jewish 
church, if it really existed, stood higher than the 
external right. Of course, it is not necessary to 
assume that this right was invested with legal 
sanctions. The real question is, whether there 
ever was an acknowledgment of a right to inter. 
fere, under divine impulse or as a prophet, with 
existing abuses. And of that there can be no 
doubt; indeed, the sad prelude of this zealotisia 
was the violence of the brothers Simeon and 
Levi (Gen. xxxiv. 25), and the last perversion of 
it was the conduct of the Zealots during the siege 


* [So also Alford. The omission of the first cleansing in. 
the Synoptists is in remarkable consistency with the fact 
that their narrative is exclusively Galilean until this last 
journey to Jerusalem. It is impossible that eith2r the By- 
noptists or John should have made such a gross error iz 
chronology, as thy hypothesis of the identity of the two pay 
ratives assumes,- -P. 8.] 


E CHAP. XXI. . 2-14, 


pf the city. Between these extremes, however, 
there are many illustrious instances of zealotism ; 
and, in its pure fundamental idea, it continues per- 
manently in the discipline of the Christian church.* 
That, at His first cleansing of the temple, Jesus 
acted from the impulse of prophetic zeal, and ac- 
cording to zealot-right, is plain from the considera- 
tion that He had not yet publicly announced Him- 
self under the name of the Messiah; and the Evan- 
gelist significantly refers to the saying, “The zeal 
of Thine house hath eaten me up” (John ii. 17), 
We may, therefore, thus distinguish: On the first 
occasion Christ attacked the abuses of the temple 
in the authority of prophetic zealotism; on the 
second occasion, in the authority of the Messiah. 
But we must not overlook the fact, that the 
former authority forms the true Old Testament 
basis for the latter; and that the Messiah, as a 
reformer, was the consummation and glorification 
of the prophetic zealotism. Much has been said 
about the assent of the people Origen and Jerome 
regarded this as a specific miracle. Doubtless, the 
fact is explained by the miraculous influence of 
the prophetic majesty of Christ on the one hand, 
and of the evil conscience of the Jews on the 
other. 

[The silent submission of these buyers and vend- 
ers, who by their physical force might easily have 
overpowered Jesus, conclusively proves the sublime 
moral majesty and power with which our Saviour 
performed this act, and silences the objection of 
some modern skeptics, who see in it an outbreak of 
violent passion, which is always a sign of weakness. 
It was a judicial act of a religious reformer, vindi- 
cating in just and holy zeal the honor of the Lord 
of the temple, and revealed the presence of a super- 
human authority and dignity, which filled even these 
profane traffickers with awe, and made them yield 
without a murmur. Jerome regards this expulsion 
of a multitude by one humble individual as the most 
wonderful of the miracles, and supposes that a flame 
and starry ray darted from the eyes of the Saviour, 
and that the majesty of thé Godhead was radiant in 
His countenance.—P. S.] 

Ver. 13. And He said unto them.—Isa. lvi. 7: 
“ For My house shall be called the house of prayer 
for all nations.” Jer. vii. 11: “Is then this house, 
which is called by My name, become a den of rob- 
bers in your eyes?” The two passages are quoted 
freely, and joined together according to their Old 
Testament meaning.—In what sense a den of rob- 
bers? 1. Theophylact: 7d yap piAoKepdes Anarpr 
xov mdQos éotlvy. 2. Fritzsche: Ye gather together 
here money and animals, as robbers collect their 
booty in their den. 8. Rauschenbusch (Leben Jesu, 
809): By these abominations the Gentiles, for whose 
prayer this house was designed, are kept back from 
God’s service. Assuredly, the fact that the place of 
prayer for the Gentiles was made a market for 
beasts, was a robbery inflicted on the rights of 
the Gentiles. Humanity was outraged by the false 
churchliness or bigotry of the Jewish odiwm generis 
humani. 

Ver. 14. And blind and lame persons came 
to Him.—And then He turned the desecrated tem- 
ple again from a den of robbers into a house of 


mercy. 


* (I took the berty of substituting this idea for the 
* Polizei des christlichen Staates” in the original, which 
implies the union of church and state, and is hardly applica- 
ble to our country —P. 8] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, The prophet Malachi predicted the coming 
of the Messiah with these words: “The Lord, 
whom ye seek, will suddenly come to His temple, 
even the messenger of the covenant whom ye desire, 
saith the Lord of hosts” (Mal. iii. 1). These wordg 
had their manifold fulfilment in the whole course 
of Christ’s first advent ; and will again be fulfilled 
at His second glorious coming. Once, however, 
they were fulfilled in their most literal sense: then, 
namely, when Jesus, amidst the greetinga wf His 
people, made His festal entry into the tempic. But 
in the cleansing of the temple Christ exhibited Him- 
self as the eternal Purifier and Reformer of the 
theocracy, of the human heart, and of the whoe 
Church. 

2. Only one full day did Jesus dwell and rule 
personally in the temple—the Monday of the Pas: 
sion-week, This theocratical residence of one day 
had, however, an eternal significance. It re-esiab- 
lished for ever the spiritual destination of the tem. 
ple, and spiritually confounded and silenced in the 
temple itself all the false ministers and watchmen 
of the temple. Thus was the word of Haggai ful- 
filled, not only in its spirit, but also in its letter: 
“ The last glory of this house shall be greater than 
the first” (ch. ii. 9). But, if we include the entrance 
on the Sunday evening (the looking round, the vis« 
itation), and the solemn departure from the temple 
on Tuesday (its abandonment to judgment), then the 
one day must be extended to three. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Jesus and the temple in Jerusalem. 1. How re 
lated in the Spirit of God: The temple the type of 
His body and of His Church; Christ the realization 
and the glory of the temple. 2. Separated through 
the guilt of the world: Christ crucified through false 
temple-service; the temple desolated through the 
death of Christ, and abandoned to the fire. 8. Still 
inseparable in the spiritual sense: all pious worship. 
is in a Zion which the Lord will glorify. Christ 
visits His temple in all the world.—The predictions 
of the prophets have all been fulfilled on the temple 
(Haggai, Malachi).—The sanctification of the temple 
perfected by Christ: 1. Its purifying (negative sanc- 
tification) ; 2. its consecration (positive—by the heal- 
ing of the blind and lame),.—The Lord cleanses His 
temple: 1. the Church; 2. the hearts of His peo- 
ple.—The twofold change passed upon the temple : 
Its change from a house of prayer for all nations 
into a den of robbers—under the semblance of 
higher holiness ; the change of the desecrated den 
of robbers into a house of prayer and of merey.— 
That kind of worship which outrages charity to man, 
may transform the house of prayer into a den of 
robbers.—Christian consecration of the church: 
1. It separates the church from the market-place ; 
2. it unites prayer and mercy (the hospital and the 
prayer-hall, hétel-diew).—The great day of Christ’s 
abode in the temple: 1. Its being a strange (ccur. 
rence was a sign how soon the temple might be a 
spiritual desert ; 2. but it was also a proof that the 
Lord will manifest Himself to His people in His tem. 
ple-—The three temples on Mount Zion, and the 
three consecrations (1 Kings viii; Ezra vi.; an] 
this section)—The zeal of the holy Son for the 
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aonor of His Father’s house.—The temple itself 
became at last the witness of the miracles of Jesus. 

Starke :—Hedinger: Foul blasphemers require 
vevere dealing: the fear of man, flattery, and gentle- 
ness, will not drive them out.—Cramer: As every- 
thing has its time, so everything has also its place. 
—All reform must proceed according to the rules 
of Holy Writ: thus Christ is the Founder of all 
scriptural reformation.—Canstein ; Churches are 
exclusively for divine worship.—He who would spir- 
ftually walk and see, must come to Christ in the 
temple. 

L’sco :—The cleansing of the temple had a sym- 
bolical reference to the cleansing of the Church of 
God. 

Heubner :—The Lord’s sacred anger at the dese- 
eration of God’s house.—This cleansing reminds us, 
1. of the holiness which the temple had in Christ’s 
eyes; 2. of the guilt of all who desecrate God’s 
house and day; and 3. of our duty to do all we can 
to maintain their sanctity.—Lavater says, that His 
being able to do this was the proof that He ought to 
do it. 

[Matthew Henry :—-Abuses must first be purged 
out aud plucked up before that which is right can 
be established.—Buyers and sellers driven out be- 
fore (John ii. 14, 15), will return to the temple and 


THE GOSPEL ACCORL.NG TO MATTHEW. 
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nestle there again, if there be no contin1al care and 
oversight, and if the blow be not often repeat.d.— 
That which is lawful and laudable (as buy?ng and 
selling and changing money) in another place and 
on another day, defiles the sanctuary and profanes 
the sabbath.—This cleansing of the temple was the 
only act of regal authority and coercive power of 
Christ in the days of His humiliation; He began 
with it (John ii.), and He ended with it—TIn the 
reformation of the Church we must go back to the 
authority of the Scripture as the supreme rule and 
pattern, and not go further than we can justify by a 
final: Jt is written (ver. 18).—The blind and the 
lame were debarred from David’s palace (2 Sam. v. 
8), but were admitted into God’s house, from which 
only the wicked and profane are excluded.—The 
temple was profaned and abused when it was turned 
into a market-place, but it was graced and honored 
when it was made a hospital.—Christ’s healing was 
the real answer to the question: Who is this ? and 
His healing in the temple was the fulfilling of the 
promise, that the glory of the latter house should 6 
greater than the glory of the former.— W. Nast :—By 
cleansing the temple Jesus symbolically sets forth 
the purity of heart which He requires of His church 
in general and of each individual believer. 1 Cor. 
iii. 16, 17; 2 Cor. vi. 16.—P. 8.] 


B. The Children in the Temple: the High Priests and Scribes. Cu. XXI. 15-17. 


ld 


And [But, 3¢] when the chief priests and scribes saw the wonderful things’ that he 


did, and the children crying in the temple, and saying, Hosanna to the Son of David; 
16 they were sore displeased, And said unto him, Hearest thou what these say? And 
Jesus saith unto them, Yea; have ye never read, Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 


.7 lings thou hast perfected [prepared, xarnpticw|* praise (Ps. vill. 2)? 


And he left 


them, and went out of the city into Bethany; and he lodged there. 


1 Ver, 15.—[ Wonderful things is better for Ta Oavudo.a, mirabilia (Vulg.), than wonders, which Conant substitutes 
here for the Authorized Version. See the Hweg. Notes on ver. 15.—P. 8.] 
2 Ver. 16.—[Karapri¢ew is variously translated in the English Version : to mend (Matt. iv. 21), to restore (Gal. vi. 1), 


to perfect (1 Cor. i. 10; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Heb. xiii. 21), to 72t (Rom. ix. 22), to frame (Heb. xi. 8). to prepare (Heb. x. 5). 
In Ps, viii 2, whence the above passage is quoted, the English Version reads: “ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 


hast thou ordained (or founded, established, Sept.: katnptlow for the Hebrew 7%) strength (1) because of thine ene. 
mies.” The proper translation here is: hast prepared, as in Heb. x. 5: Gua d& KaTnptlow bol, @ body hast thow pre- 
pared for me, as a sacrifice to thee. The translation: perfected, is from the Latin Vulgate: perfecisti. But Tyndale and 


Cranmer have: ordained (as in Ps, viii. 2); Fritzsche: parasti tibi laudem; Luther: du hast zugerichtet; de Wette, 
van Ess, Lange: dw hast Lob bereitet; Ewald: ich will Preis aufrichten. As to the difference between strength in the 


Hebrew (73) and praése in the Sept. and here (aivos), the latter is to be regarded as an explanation of the former. = 


means both (Ex. xv. 2; Ps. xxix. 1; Is. xii. 2, etc.), and as it is here ordained out of the mouth, it must mean strength of 
BSy or praise, The strength of the weak is praise, and the praise of God and Christ gives strength and power.— 


such youths dedicated to the temple; but, as they 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 15. The wonderful things, ra @auud- 
o:a.—More comprehensive than wonders or miracles. 
The expression occurs in the New Testament only 
here, but in the Sept. and the Classics it is common. 
The moral miracle, in a wider sense, which exhibited 
the Lord:as King in His temple, is combined with 
vhe miracles proper. 

And the children.—According to Sepp (Leben 
Jesu, iii. 192), by these children we must understand 
the virgins and youths consecrated to the temple- 
service. There can be no doubt that there were 


were under the immediate authority of the priests, 
their jubilant cries would at once have been sup- 
pressed by these priests themselves. 

Ver. 16. Hearest thou what these say 7—By 
this question they indirectly declared that they did 
not attribute to Him the Messianic dignity which 
this Messianic Hosanna involved. At the same time, 
they pronounced their judgment that children were 
not authorized to express any religious seutiment or 
opinion. It was contempt of the little o.es. They 
laid the stress on the doctrinal utterance of the little 
ones; Christ, on the other kand, on their religicus 


singing. 


CHAP. XXI. 15-17. 


rk) 


————— eee 


Have ye never read ?—Ps. viii. 2 [ver. 3 in 
the Hebrew and German text]. The passage of the 
Psalm finds the praise of God (in the original: @ 
might ; Sept.: praise) in the mouth of theocratical 
children, and even in the lispings of sucklings. Not 
that the Israelite sucklings might be three or four 
years old, and certainly not because of “the tender 
sounds of lisping sucklings.” The thought is, that 
the Great God of heaven is glorified by the seeming- 
ly insignificant men of this lower earth, including 
the very lowest of them, down to the very root of 
life. In the children and sucklings of the theocratic 
Church His praise begins to grow: it begins with 
the very life of human nature accepted by grace. 
The antitheses to be noted here, are the mouth of 
the infants, as also the sucklings and praising. But 
Christ gives this passage prominence, because in it 
the Old Testament expressly approved and praised 
just that which here took place. In the application 
of this Scripture, we find without doubt the follow- 
ing points:—1l. The praise of the Messiah is the 
praise of God. 2. The praise of children is a praise 
which God Himself has prepared for Himself, the 
miraculous energy of His Spirit. 38. The scribes 
might fill up the rest: Thou hast prepared praise— 
“on account of Thine adversaries, to bring to silence 
the enemy and the accuser.” Not only are the pas- 
sages themselves, which Christ quotes from the Old 
Testament, of the highest importance, but also the 
connection of those passages. The eighth Psalm is 
to be reckoned among the typical Messianic Psalms ; 
it describes man in his higher Christological rela- 
tions. 

Ver. 17. And He left them.—How often does 
this indicate the moment of His moral discomfiture 
of His enemies, and of His free withdrawal from the 
contest! He passed the night in Bethany, which 
was His stronghold. On Bethany, see above, ch. 
xxi. 1. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christ rules in the midst of His enemies, Ps. 

ox. 
2. God oft prepares for Himself a praise from the 

lips of infants and new-born babes, in opposition to 
the adult and aged who dishonor His name; and 
from the lips of a younger generation, who have not 
yet 1eached office and dignity, in opposition to a de- 
cayi.g generation of fathers who deny their official 
calling to give the Lord His praise. 

$. The same children, whom they would de- 
nounce as wicked disturbers, Christ regards as a 
chorus of unconscious prophets of His own advent. 

4, Not only the blind and the lame, the afflicted 
and the children, but the Greeks also who desired to 
see Jesus, illustrated this great day. John xii. 20-36 
belong: to the same history, but probably to the day 
following, 

(5. Hzunner: May God in mercy protect us 
from such theologians and priests as are offended by 
hildven and their harmless songs! Children, too, 


are to sing the praises of God and of Christ. Would 
that our children were trained from early infancy for 
such praise.—P, S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The obduracy of the priests and scribes in the 
presenceof the Lord’s miracles in the temple.—The 
question of the Pharisees; or, the evening clouds.— 
Not for one day did the hypocrites permit the Lord 
to rule undisturbed in His temple-——The jubilant 
children and the murmuring scribes: Earnest pastime 
and trifling earnestness in the temple; the free play 
of children a divine prophecy, and the constrained 
temple-service a godless play.*—The echo of the 
palm-entry in the hearts and lips of the children.— 
The Son of David, the beautiful dream of the youth 
in Israel_—The children’s Hosanna: 1. A significant 
act of childlike piety; 2. a noble blossom of the hope 
of Israel; 8. a divine testimony to the glory of 
Christ ; 4. a sad echo of the elders’ dying Hosanna, 
—The mouth of babes and sucklings, in its vocation 
to condemn presumptuous tutorship in the Church, 
—Hearest Thou what these say? To unbelief, in the 
garb of bigotry, the most touching testimonies of 
faith are but blasphemies.—Those who are always 
reading, but do no more than read, must always 
hear the Lord’s question: Have ye never read ?— 
They who read wrongly, objected to the Lord that 
He heard wrongly.—Christ and the Scriptures for 
ever bear witness to each other, against false scribes 
and false Christians.—Jesus leaves the contemners 
of His name to themselves, and goes His way. 1. 
He leaves them refuted and confounded; 2. He goes 
to His friends, to His rest and His work, with His 
own.—One day of the Lord is as a thousand years 
(Ps. xc. 4; 2 Pet. iii. 8),—Christ in the temple the ~ 
Restorer of all original rights in one right: 1. Of all 
rights (those of the Gentiles, of the poor, of the chil- 
dren); 2. in one right (that of God and His Anoint- 
ed). 

 arke :—Quesnel: The envy, covetousness, and 
ambition of corrupt clergy do more harm in the 
Church than its open enemies can do.—The world 
cannot bear that God and Christ should be honored, 
—Zeisius: The world mocks all pious simplicity.— 
Hardened and envious persecutors we must leave, 
and escape from danger. 

Heubner :—Quench not the Spirit, especially 
among children.—Only childlike hearts can praise 
Him aright.—WUelanchthon (at the conference at 
Torgau): We need not be anxious; I have seen 
those who fight for us (praying mothers and chil- 
dren). 

Pivast :—The children in the temple, proclaiming 
the honors of Christ, as emblems of the apostles and 
disciples, whom Christ calls “babes” in contrast to 
the wise and prudent of the world. “TI thank thee, 
Father,” etc., Matt. xi, 25.—P. 8.] 


*(In German: Das freie Kinderapiel eine gottlicha 
Prophetic, der wnfreie Tempeldienst vin wngotiliches 
Schauspiel geworden.—P. 8.] 
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0. The Deceptive Fig-tree, rich in Leaves, but without Fruit on the Temple-mount. The Symbolicul Cura 
ing. Cu. XXI. 18-22. 


(Mark xi. 12-14, 20-26.) 


18,19 Now in the morning, as he returned into the city, he hungered. And when he 
saw a fig tree in the way [seeing one (solitary) fig tree by the road side],’ he came ta 
it, and found nothing thereon, but leaves only, and [. And he] said unto it, Let no 
frait® grow on thee henceforward for ever. And presently [forthwith] the fig tree 
withered away. And when the disciples saw 7, they marvelled, saying, How soon is 
the fig tree withered away !* [And] Jesus answered and'said unto them, Verily I say 
unto you, If ye have faith, and doubt not [do not doubt], ye shall not only do this whach 
vs done to the fig tree [not only shall ye do this with the fig tree],* but also if ye shal! 
say unto this mountain [of the temple], Be thou removed [taken up, “Ap@yrv], and be thou 
cast [and cast, cal BAyOyrc] into the sea; it shall be done. And all things, whatsoever 
ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive. 


20 
21 


22 


1Ver.18—[15av cvnijy ulav ér) 77s 6500, Lange, emphasizing ulay: Er sahe E1xen (einzelnen, sin- 
gle) Feigenbaum tiber dem Wege. Bengel: One in that place (wnam illo loco). So also Meyer and Winer (ein verein- 
zelt dustehender Feigenbaum). Possibly it may have a symbolical reference to the singular position of the Jews as the 


one tree of God's planting, standing conspicuous and alone both in favor and in guilt. Others, however, explain the mlay 
In this case from the later usage of ths Hebrew Ts and the Aram. 7M .—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 19.—B., L. read: o Uv uENK étt. The Recepta omits ov as superfluous, 

3 Ver. 20.-—[Lange likewise takes the sentence as an exclamation, Tws = quam. But the Lat. Vulgate (Quomodo 
continuo aruit?), Luther, van Ess, Meyer, Ewald, Winer, Conant take it as a question, and render tws rapaxpjua 
éEnpdvén 7 cuxn: How id the fig-tree forthwith wither away? So a'so the editions of Stier and Theile, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Alford in their punctuation. The former view agrees better with the parallel passage in Mark xi. 21, and 
fs not inconsistent with the use of aroxpi0eis which follows in both accounts. But we may regard it perhaps best as an in- 
terrogutive exclamation. In any case the zs of the E. V. ought to be stricken out and withered away substituted for is 


withered away; for é&npav@n, as here used, expresses the act past and gone, while éjpavTat in Mark xi. 21 signifies the 


result.—P. 8.] 


4 Ver. 21—[O¥ udvoyv To) THS TUK]S TOLNTETE, lit.: this of the fig-tree, or: this with the jig-tree, as Lu- 
ther, Ewald, and Lange have it (das mit dem Feigenbuum thum).—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. He hungered.—Mark gives us here 
the stricter note of time. On the day of the proces- 
sion Jesus only looked round the temple observing- 
ly; He then went out to Bethany, for it was evening. 
On Monday morning, as He went back to the temple, 
He was hungry; and this gave occasion for the curs- 
ing of the fig-tree. A day later, on Tuesday morn- 
ing (not the evening before), the disciples, again ac- 
companying the Lord to the city, found the fig-tree 
dried up from the roots. Matthew combines the two 
separate points of this transaction in one, in order to 
make more prominent the meaning of the whole. 
He would bring before the reader’s mind the antitype 
of the barren fig-tree, the high priests and scribes in 
their unbelieving conduct.* The Lord’s hunger on 
this morning shows us with what ardor He went to 
take up His abode in the temple: He had not taken 
time to eat His breakfast at Bethany.t+ 

Ver. 19. One fig-tree (uiav).—Bengel: Unam 
illo loco. The fig-tree, 728M , ficus carica, was, like 
the vine, one of the most extensive and best cared- 
for productions of Palestine: this appears in the 
saying, “ Under his own vine and fig-tree,’—a figure 
of peace (1 Kings iv. 25). Compare on it the Bibi. 
Encyclops., especially Winer’s, and also Robinson and 


* (Similarly Trenou, On the Miracles, p, 435, who calls 
those who exaggerate sich small chronological differences, 
“the true Pharisees of history, straining at [out] gnats and 
swallowing camels.”—P. 8.j 

+[Bengel observes on ¢welvace, esurivit: “rea ille 
qlorie, v. 5. Miranda eeinanitio."—P, 8.) 


von Schubert on the Holy Land. The Rabbins stud- 
ied under the shadow of the fig-tree, as in an arbor. 
It was often planted by the waysides, because the 
dust of the road was an absorbing counteraction tc 
the strong flow of the sap,—so hindering a too great 
development of leaves, and promoting its fruitfulness. 
The fig itself was a common and much esteemed ar- 
ticle of food. Three kinds were distinguished: 1. 
The early fig, Bicwra, Boccore, which ripened after a 
mild winter at the end of June, and in Jerusalem 
still earlier. 2. The summer fig, Kermus, which 
ripened in August. 3. The winter fig, or later Ker- 
mus, which came to maturity only after the leaves 
were gone, and would hang through a mild winter 
into the spring: it was larger than the summer fig, 
and of a dark violet color. This last kind cannot 
here be meant, since a winter fig-tree might well 
have been long ago robbed of its fruit; and for the 
spring fig this might seem a too early period of the 
year. But its extraordinary show of leaves so early, 
gave a promise of early figs; since in the fig-tree 
the blossom and the fruit appear before the forma- 
tion of the leaves.* Thus it was this profusion of 
leaves which warranted the Lord in expecting to 
find figs on the tree. But the fruit was wanting. 
Mark explains: od yap Hv Koupds ctxwr.t This does 


*[Purny, Hist. Nat. xvi. 49° Hi demum serius folium 
nascitur guam pomum.| : 

+ [Onthis passage of Mark there are different interpreta- 
tions. See Com. in loc. and a long note in TRENcH (p. 441 
sq.). Trench considers it very doubtful whether at that 
season of the year, March or April, either fruits or leaveg 
ordinarily appear on the fig-tree; but this tree, by putting 
forth leaves, made pretension to be something more than 
others, to bave fruit on it, which ‘n the fig-tree appears be 
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not mean, however, that at such a time of year figs 
were not to be expected; but that the tree had not 
‘yet been stripped, if it had ever borne fruit. The 
symbolical element, however, is the main thing here. 
A fig-tree laden with leaves promised fruit: if all 
fiuit wa3 wanting, it was a deceiver; and therefore 
an apt image of the hypocritical Jewish priesthood. 

By the road-side: éri rs 6500.—“The 

~ tree stood over the way, either on an elevation in the 
way, or the way was a declining one.” Meyer. 
But a third supposition may be made, that the tree 
extended its branches over the level path. 

Let no fruit grow on thee henceforth for 
ever.—The same criticism which objected against 
the treatment of the Gergesenes, that it was an in- 
vasion of private property, objects against the curs- 
ing of the fig-tree, that it was an outrage upon the 
forest laws. But as the driving out of the demons 
was no wild hunt, so the word of cursing was no 
felling axe. It cannot be said that a miracle of pun- 
ishment was alien to Christ’s spirit. But this was 
not properly a miracle of punishment: it was a sym- 
bolical sign of the punishment which the people had 
to expect from God, but which our Lord exhibited 
a3 a sign of His own retribution, as being already 
the glorified King. And in this warning act— 
which was to seal to the disciples the subsequent 
judicial prophecies, and especially to release their 
hearts from all faith in the seeming sanctity of the 
temple-worship—lay the great design of the whole 
transaction. Jesus made a symbolical use of the 
attractive appearance of the leaves, and executed a 
symbolical judgment of the deceptive tree, which 
deluded and mocked the hungry traveller, in order 
to teach His disciples that they also must at last 
cease to seek spiritual nourishment from the leaf- 
covered, but fruitless priesthood, and look forward 
tc the Divine judgments which would cause the with- 
ering away of the theocratic people.* 

And forthwith (rapaxpiuac) the fig-tree 
withered away.—The tree was diseased through 
the overflow of its false life, which exhausted itself 
in luxuriant foliage. But the word of curse was 
miraculous, and the first prelude of that great 
miraculous work of Christ which at His advent will 
blast all the evil of this present world. But pri- 
marily it was an earnest of the speedy withering of 
the land, when the palms should vanish, the fig- 
trees wither, the fountains be sealed up, and Canaan 
become a waste. Paulus explained it as an an- 
nouncement of the speedy natural death of the tree 
in popular language; Strauss, as a mythical con- 
struction of the parable in Luke xiii. 6; Origen, 
Chrysostom, and the moderns generally, as a pro- 
phetic symbolical representation of the doom upon 
the spiritual unfruitfulness of Israel. [The absence 


fore the leaves. This tree vaunted itself to be in advance 
of all the other trees, and challenged the passer-by that he 
should come and refresh himself with its fruit. Yet when 
the Lord drew near, He found it like others. without fruit. 
for, as Mark says, the time of figs had not yet arrived. The 
fault lay in the hypocritical pretension, the chief sin of 
Israel.—P. 8. 

e Pikehon catis attention to the fact that the only times 
that the fig-tree appears prominently in the New Testament 
{t appears as a symbol of evil; here and at Luke xiii. 6, Ac- 
cording to an old tradition, it was the tree of temptation in 
Paradise. It is noticeable, also, that Adam attempted to 
rover his nakedness and shame with fig-leaves and to as- 
yume a false appearance before the Lord. But the Saviour, 
of course, in destroying the fig-tree because of its unfruitful- 
ness, did not attribute to it any moral responsibility and 
guilt, but simply a fitness as a symbol of moral unfruitful- 
eese wo thy of purishment.—P. 8.] 


of any instruction on this symbolicil meaning of the 
destruction of the fig-tree, is no valid objection 
against it; for this meaning readily suggested itself 
in view of the time and place of the act, and the 
whole series of denunciatory discourses which follow 
are an eloquent commentary, as Meyer correctly re 
marks, on the silent symbolical eloquence of the 
withered fig-tree—P. S.] 

Ver. 21. If ye say to this mountain.—Thé 
mountain to which the Lord pointed, was doubtless 
the hill of the temple itself. It was, like the fig 
tree, a figure of the hypocritical character of the 
Jewish worship, as it lay in the way of the sprea¢ 
of the gospel, a future hindrance to His disciples in 
their work. This mountain, the theocratie Juda 
ism, must be cast into the sea of the nations (de 
struction of Jerusalem), before the Church of Christ 
could reach its consummation and free development. 
Certainly this was not to be effeeted by judicial pun- 
ishments on the part of the disciples themselves ; 
but it was for them to exhibit symbolically the judg- 
ment of God, which would issue in such a transia- 
tion of the temple mountain, by turning away from 
the Jews, and carrying the gospel, the true Zion, tc 
the sea of the Gentile world. The displacement of 
the temple mountain had therefore two points, which, 
however, here coalesce. 

Ver. 22. [And all things, whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, etc.—This promise is con- 
fined, of course, to prayers of faith (vers. 21 and 22), 
which implies agreement with the will of God, and 
excludes the abuse of this promise.—In John, Christ 
defines believing and effective prayer to be prayer ir 
His name, John xiv. 13; xv. 16; xvi. 24.—P.8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


[1. The cursing of the fig-tree is both a Parable 
and a Prophecy in action, performed on the public 
road near the city and the temple, on Monday of the 
Passion-week, exhibiting Christ as the final Judge 
of that people which soon afterward crucified Him, 
—P. 8. 

2. pel did not so much curse the fig-tree, as 
make manifest the curse of its internal blight. It 
was, as it respects a fig-tree, only dead wood, fit 
only for the fire. To this destination He now gave 
it up. That Jesus had in view the spiritual condi- 
tion of His people as figured by this tree, is plain 
from the parable, Luke xiii. 6. Yet Israel was, in 
God’s purpose, the early fig-tree among the nations, 
Hos. ix. 10. 

8. The withered fig-tree was a sign of many 
judgments : (1) A sign of the withering congregation 
of the temple or the expiring of the theocracy ; (2) 
of withering Canaan ; (3) of withering external church 
organizations and sects; (4) of the withering old 
earth. The sudden blight was a token of the instan- 
taneousness of the judgment—of the catastrophes 
which had been in secret long prepared for. 

[4. The Saviour performed innumerable miracles 
of mercy on living and feeling men, but only one 
miracle of judgment, and that not on a human being, 
which He came to save, but on an unfruitful, unfeel. 
ing tree, and with a view to benefit all impenitent 
sinners by timely warning them of their danger. 
Thus we have even here a proof of Christ’s good. 
ness in His severity. Thus even the barren fig-tree 
bears constant fruit in the garden of Holy Scripture 
as a symbol of the fearful doom of hypocritica. 
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ostentation and unfruitfulness. (Comp. similar 
remarks of Hilary, Grotius, Heubner, Trench, and 
Wordsworth.)—P. S.] 

[5. The tree was not cursed so much for being 
barren, as for being false. No fruit could be ex- 
pected of any nation before Christ ; for the time of 
Jigs was not yet. The true fruit of any people before 
the Incarnation would have been to own that they 
had no fruit, that without Christ they could do 
nothing. The Gentiles owned this; but the Jews 
boasted of their law, temple, worship, ceremonies, 
prerogatives, and good works, thus resembling the 
fig tree with pretentious, deceitful leaves without 
fruit. Their condemnation was, not that they were 
sick, but that, being sick, they counted themselves 
Psy (Condensed from Trench and Witsius.}— 

[6. Striking simultaneous exhibition of Christ’s 
humanity in hungering, and of His divinity in the 
destruction of the fig-tree by a word of Almighty 
power which can create and can destroy. BrNGEL: 
Maxima humanitatis et deitatis indicia uno tempore 
edere solitus est. John xi. 35,40. Worpsworts: 
“ He hungers as a Man, and withers the tree as God. 
Whenever He gives signs of human infirmity, some 
proof of His divine power is always near.” Comp. 


the poverty of His birth, and the song of angels and | 


the adoration of the shepherds and magi; the cir- 
cumcision, and the name of Christ; the purification 
in the temple, and the hymn of Simeon and Hanna; 
His obedience to His parents, and astonishing wis- 
dom in the temple; the baptism on Jordan, and the 
voice from heaven and the Holy Spirit descending on 
Him; the announcement of His passion, and the 
transfiguration on the mount; the payment of tribute- 
money to the temple, and the miracle of the fish 
with the stater; the cross, and the royal inscrip- 
tion, ete.—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How Jesus, with holy self-forgetfulness, early 
hastened to the scene of His great day’s work.—He 
spiritualized everything natural: even His own hun- 
ger and thirst were made awakening sermons.— 
Christ everywhere, in the best sense of the phrase, 
made a virtue out of necessity.—The barren fig-tree 
on the mountain of the temple a perpetual exhor- 


tation to the Church: 1, A faithful image of the 
priestly community in Israel as it then appeared 
(full of leaves, empty of fruit); 2. a warning exam 
ple in its sudden blight under the curse (revealed as 
a dead tree, and as such given up to the fire).—The 
withering fig-tree as a warning to self-examination 
also for individual believers.—A sound fig-tree must 
put forth blossom earlier than leaves.—The interpre. 
tation of His act by His word; 1. The fig-tree has a 
close reference to the temple mountain; 2. as the 
fig-tree stopped Jesus in His way, so the temple 
mountain stopped the disciples; 3. as the Lord re- 
moved the hindrance by His miraculous word, so the 
disciples must overcome it by a miraculous faith, 
which should remove the hill of Zion into the midst 
of the nations (although, in doing so, the Jews were 
dispersed among the peoples).—All that the Chris- 
tian asks in faith is given to him: 1. In faith it is 
given to him what he should ask ; 2. in faith he asks 
what shall be given to him. 

Starke :—The world often lets Christ’s servants 
suffer hunger and need.—When we are in want, we 
suffer what Jesus suffered.—Faith lays low all ima. 
ginations that exalt themselves against the knowl- 
edge of God, 2 Cor. x. 4, 5.—Teachers remove 
mountains when they overcome in faith, and remove 
out of the way, the hindrances which are thrown 
in the way of their vocation.—Faith and prayer: 
Faith is the source of prayer; prayer the voice of 
faith. 

I’sco :—Jesus in His human necessity, ver. 18; 
and in His divine power and dignity, ver. 19. 

Heubner :—Warnings in nature: Life killed by 
frost ; blossom cankered by worms; fruit poisoned 
from within.—There was one even among the twelve 
disciples to whom this curse applied; and every one 
who is unfaithful to Christ has such a judgment of 
hardening, abandonment of God, to expect.—Jesus, 
after miracles of love, performs yet one miracle, 
which should demonstrate His power to punish and 
to ruin, as it belongs to the Judge of all flesh; He 
did not, however, perform this on man, whom He 
was not come to destroy, but on an inanimate object. 
—Faith is here, and everywhere, the firm assurance 
of the heart concerning that which God wills. 

Rieger :—We are reminded of the weeping over 
Jerusalem, Luke xix.; of the parable of the two 
sons, Matt. xxi. 28-81; of Rom. xi. 20: “Be not 
high-minded, but fear.” 


SIXTH SECTION. 


TRE ASSAULTS OF THE EXTERNAL THEOCRACY UPON THE ROYAL LORD IN HIS 
TEMPLE. 


OCnapter XXI. 23-XXII. 46. 


The symbolical transaction of the fig-trée begins to unfold itself in spiritual judgments upon the Jews in a1. 
their authorities. The second day of the stay of the Messiah in the temple is come, the Tuesday of 
Passion-week ; or the third, if we include the day of the entry. It was the great day of contest after 
the day of peace: a day on which Jesus endured victoriously the hostile attacks of the authorities in 
the temple, in which He silences and outs to confusion their several bands one ofter another: and 
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CHAP. XXI. 23-XXII. 14, 38h 


then, efter His great judicial discourse (ch. xxiii.), in view of their obduracy and in prospect of their 
violence, voluntarily leaves the temple. The first assault was made oy the high priests and elders: it 
is disguised under the forms of official authority. Jesus confronts them, and discloses their true posi 
tion by three parables, ch, xxi. 28-xxii. 14.—The second attack was an attack of cunning, led on by 
Pharisees and Herodians: they ironically assume that He has Messianic authority, in order that they 
may politically entangle Him (vers. 15-22). Then follow the Sadducees with their attack. They seek 
by their alternative, to involve Him in Sadducean or antinomian assertions (vers. 28-33). Hereupon 
the Pharisees make their last desperate assault, with a tempting and fundamentally threatening question 
of the law; and are reduced to pronounce their own discomfiture by His counter-question touching the 
divine dignity of the Messiah, according to Ps. ex.—(Then follows the judicial discourse of ch. xxiii ; 
and finally the departure from the temple.) 


A. The Attack of the High Priests and Elders, and the Victory of the Lord. On, XXI. 23-27, 
(Mark xi. 27-xii. 12; Luke xx. 1-19; xxii. 1-14.—The Gospel for the 20th Sunday after Trinity.) 


And when he was come into the temple, the chief [high] priests and the elders of 
the people came unto him as he was teaching, and said, By what authority doest thou 
these things? and who gave thee this authority? And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, I also will ask you one thing [one word, Aéyov éva], which if ye tell me, I in like 
wise will tell you by what authority I do these things. The baptism of John, whence 
was it? from heaven, or of men? And they reasoned with [among]’ themselves, say- 
ing, If we shall say, From heaven; he will say unto us, Why [then, ov] did ye not 
then believe him? But if we shall say, Of men; we fear the people [multitude, 6yAov]; 
for all hold John as a prophet. And they answered Jesus, and said, We cannot tell 
[We do not know, ovx oidapev]. And he said unto them, Neither tell I you by what 
authority I do these things. 


Transition to the Offensive.—First Parable: The Parable of the Two Sons (the hypocritical unbelief). 
Vers. 28-32. 


But what think ye? A certain man had two sons; and he came to the first, and 
said, Son, go work to day in my [the]* vineyard. He answered and said, I will not; 
but afterward he repented, and went. And he came to the second [other], and said 
likewise. And he answered and said, I go [I will, éys],* sir; and went not. Whether 
of them twain [Which of the two, Tis é« r@v duo] did the will of Ais father [the father’s 
will, 75 GéAnpa tod zatpdés|? They say unto him, The first.’ Jesus saith unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, That the publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God 
before you. For John came unto you in the way of righteousness, and ye believed 
him not; but the publicans and the harlots believed him: and ye, when ye had seen ¢#, 
repented not® afterward, that ye might believe him. 


Second Parable: The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (the murder of Christ, and the judgment). 
Vers. 38-46. 


Hear another parable: There was a certain’ householder, which [who] planted a 
vineyard, and hedged it round about [put a hedge around it, dpaypov aire repreOyxe], 
and digged [dug] a winepress in it, and built a [watch-] tower, and let it out to hus- 
bandmen, and went into a far [another] country:* And when the time of the fruit [the 
fruit-season]*® drew near, he sent his servants to the husbandmen, that they might re 
ceive the fruits of it [to receive his fruits]."? And the husbandmen took his servants, 
and beat one, and killed another, and stoned another [and one they beat, and another 
they killed, and another they stoned]." Again, he sent other servants more than the 
first: and they did unto them likewise. But last of all he sent unto them his son, say: 
ing, They will reverence my son. But when the husbandmen saw the son, they said 
among themselves, This is the heir; come, let us kill him, and let us seize on [have] * 
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39 his inheritance. And they caught [took, X\aPdvres] him, and cast Aim out of the vine 
yard, and slew him.” 

40 When the lord therefore [When therefore the lord, drav otv] of the vmeyard com: 

41 eth, what will he do unto those husbandmen? They say unto him, He will miserabl7 
destroy those wicked [miserable] men [or: he will wretchedly destroy those wretches], 
and will let out Ads [the] vineyard unto other husbandmen, which-shall [who will] ren- 

42 der him the fruits in their seasons. Jesus saith unto them, Did ye never read in the 
Scriptures, The stone which the builders rejected, the sane is become the head of the 
corner: this is the Lord’s doing [from the Lord, rapa xvpiov], and it is marvellous [won- 

43 derful] in our eyes (Ps. cxviil. 22)? Therefore say 1 unto you, The kingdom of God 

44 shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. And 
whosoever shall fall on this stone shall [will] be broken: but on whomsoever it shali 
fall, it will grind hima to powder.” 

45 And when the chief priests and Pharisees had heard his parables, they purceived 

46 that he spake of them. But when they sought to lay hands on him, they feared”™ the 
multitude [multitudes, rods dxAous], because they took him for a prophet [held him as a 
prophet, &s mpo¢yrqv abrov eixov].” 


Third Parable: The Marriage of the King’s Son (the judgment of the rejection of Israel and the new theo- 
cracy of the kingdom of heaven). Cu. XXII. 1-14, 


1 And Jesus answered and spake unto them again by [in, év] parables, and said, 
2 The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king, which [who] made a marriage for 
3 his son, And [he] sent forth his servants to call them that were bidden to the wedding: 
4 and they would not come. Again, he sent forth other servants, saying, Tell them 
which [that] are bidden, Behold, I have prepared my dinner [76 dporoy, early meal, 
midday-meal|: my oxen and my [the] fatlings are killed, and all things are ready: come 
5 unto the marriage. But they made light of 7, and went their ways [went away, az7)6ov], 
4 one to his farm, another to his merchandise: And the remnant [But the rest, of 5 Aourod | 
took [laid hold of, xparjoavres| his servants, and entreated them spitefully [ill-treated, 
7 vBprav], and slew them. But when the king heard thereof, he was wroth: and he sent 
® forth his armies, ana destroyed those murderers, and burned up their city. Then saith 
he to his servants, The wedding is ready, but they which [that] were bidden were not 
9 worthy. Go ye therefore into the highways [thoroughfares, dueEddous rév 68av],% and 
10 as many as ye shall ‘find, bid to the marriage. So those servants went out into the 
highways [édovs], and gathered together all as many as they found, both bad and good. 
11 and the wedding was furnished with guests. And when the king came in to see the 
12 guests, he saw there a man which [who] had not on a wedding garment: And he saith 
unto him, Friend, how camest thou in hither not having a wedding garment? “And he 
13 was speechless [put to silence, épyud6y]. Then said the king to the servants, Bind 
him hand and foot, and take him away, and” cast hem into outer darkness; there shall 

14 be weeping and gnashing of teeth. For many are called, but few are chosen, 


1 Ver. 25,.—Ilap €auTots. Lachmann and Tischendorf {not in the ed. of 1859] read: €v €aurois, after B. L, 
Z., ete, The latter reading is preferable, since the sanhedrists had to consult among themselves befcre giving a genera. 
answer. 


2 Ver. 28.—M vv is omitted in many MSS. [So also in Cod. Sinait. and in the critical editions of Lach isch 
dorf, Tregelles, and Alford.—P, 8.] ee ee 


3 Ver. 30.—[T¢ €7€p@ is the correct reading, sustained by the best authorities, including Cod. Sinait., instead of 
the Recepta: 5eurépw, which after TpéTw appears as a gloss. Dr. Lange, however, retains Sevrépw with Lachmann 
{who follows the Vatican Cod.), and makes no mention of the other reading.—P. 8.] j 

4 Ver. 30.—[Eya, xvpte, is, of course, elliptical, to which tmdya, or mopedouat, or arépxouat must be supplied. Tha 
various readings: val, «ciple, Umdyw, kvpte, and others, are to be traced to the desire of amending an apparently incom. 
plete phrase.—P. 8.] 

oi Ver. 31,—Leet, rec. : 6 par os. [So also Tischendorf and Alford.] Lachmann [and Tregelles] after B., D. 
5 Uorepos; still others: Ec yxatos, novissimus. This reading is connected with the reversion of the answers | 
vers. 29 and 80, but the sense remains the same. Comp. for different views Meyer. [Comp. also the note of Conant in fa- 
vor of toTepos, 4. ¢., the luter, the tardier one, he who was behind the otherin his compliance; which is deser:ptive, while 
mp@rTos merely identifies. The reversion of the order in some authorities may be easily accounted for by the error of s 


transcriber whu thought that the parable must refer to the successive calling of Jews and Gentiles (as Ori 
and Jerome do), while it applies to two classes in the same nation.—P. 8.] : ‘ pion pothesis’ 


are un 3 —Cod. B., al., Lachmann, [and Alford]; o¥5€ [for o¥ which is retained by Tischendorf ‘n the edition ot 
809 —P, Bl 
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T Vor. 88.—[Mit.: “There wae a man, a householder,” &vOpwmros hv oikodeomdTyS, Lange: Hs war ein 
Mensch, ein Gutsherr. All the critical editions omit T1s (certain) after &vOpwros.—P, 8] 

8 Ver. 83.—[Amed uno ev means: he went abroad (Lange: er zog tiber Land), without reference to distance, as 
ls implied in the far of the E. V.—P 8.] 

® Ver. 34—[‘O kaipds Tay KkapT@y, as distinct from xpdvos.—P. 8.] 

10 Vor. 84—[AaBety tods koptods avTov: avrod, like the previous one after SovAous, referring to tne 
householder as the subject of the sentence, and not to the vineyard, asin the E, V. See Meyer and Conant in loc.—P. 8.} 

1 Ver. 87.—[So Luther, Lange, and Conant, according to the emphatic form of the original: Ov wey 0€L pay, K.TA 

-P. 8.] 
12 Ver. 88.—[The critical authorities, including Cod. Sinait., and editions read; ox @mev for KaTaoxXwuev, whick 
eems to be a gloss. —P. 8.] 

13 Ver, 89.—Cod. D., al., in reverse order: they slew him and cast him out of the vineyard. A correction in keeping 
with a passionate proceeding. The order of the Receptu is better. The expulsion from the vineyard before the murder 
signifies the priestly excommunication and rejection which preceded the crucifixion. 

14 Ver. 41—[Kankods kakws (=pessimos pessime) ao €o €1, a classic phrase of the purest Greek (petita ea 
purissimo sermone Greco, as Grotius observes). The paronomasia brings out the agreement of the deed and the punish- 
ment. In German: er wird die Hlenden elendiglich wmbringen (Meyer); schlimm wird er die Schlimmen umbringen 
(Lange); zbel wird er die Ueblen (better : Uebelthiater) vernichten (Kwald). In English we have no equivalent yhrase. 
The rendering of the Authorized Version is as good as any I have seen. Dr. Conant retains it. Dr. Geo. Campbell (7he 
Four Gospels, etc.) renders: he will put those wretches to a wretched death, which I have slightly altered in the text, 
The Rheims Version has: the naughty men he will bring to nuught, after the Vulgate: DMalos male perdet.—P. 8.] 

15 Ver, 44—Omitted by Tischendurf without sufficient authority. [Meyer defends the words, and accounts for the 
omission by an oversight of a transcriber who passed from avTjjs Kal, at the close of ver. 43, at once to avToy kal, at the 


close of ver. 44. Lachmann retains the verse, but in brackets.—P. 8.] 


16 Ver. 46.—[Better: And they sought... . but they feared, ral (ntobvtes ... 


. epoBhOnoay, as in.ch. xiv, 5 


where the E. Y. renders: And when he would have put him to death, he feared the multitude.} 


P.8.] 


17 Ver. 46.—[As in ver. 26, or: they counted him as a prophet, as the E. V. renders the same phrase in ch. xiv. 5.+- 


18 Ch. xxii. ver. 9.—[Aretodos, transitus and ewitus (Durchgang and Ausgang, Passow), a way through and out, a 


crossing, fork of the roads, where many resort or pass; here a common outlet of the ways (Twy 6dr) that lead into it, a 
thoroughfare. Lange translates it: Stheidewege, and 6500s, Strassen.—P. 8.] 

19 Ver. 13.—[The words: &pate avr dv Kal, take him away and, are omitted by Lachmann, Tregelles, Alford, 
and Lange in his Version (who, however, translates kal), but retained by Tischendorf in the edition of 1859. See Tischen- 


dorf and Alford, Crit. appuratus.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ch. XXI. 23. As He was teaching.—At first 
the members of the Sanhedrin, with the high priest 
himself at their head, confronted the Lord with an 
official and formal inquiry. Their action was pas- 
sionately prepared; for, no sooner had Jesus repair- 
ed again to the temple, than they were on the spot. 
Their inquiry was hostile in its design; His oppony sts 
would oppress Him at once by their authority, and 
therefore they interrupted Him even in the midst of 
His teaching. But the form of their inquiry was of- 
ficial, and according to theocratical rule: the Jewish 
rulers had the right to demand of a man who exer- 
cised prophetic functions the warranty of His pro- 
phetical character. But, as Jesus had already abun- 
dantly authenticated Himself by various miracles, 
their seemingly justifiable act was only a shameless 
avowal of unbelief. It was no other than the high- 
est rebellion in the disguise of strict legality. 

The high priests and the elders.—That is, 
the Sanhedrin in its official authority. Hence Luke 
and Mark add the scribes also ; for these belonged 
in a wider sense to the presbytery. The high 
priests : the plural is explained by the then existing 
relations of the high-priesthood. The high priest 
was supposed legally to enjoy his function during 
life (see Winer, art. Hohepriester); and before the 
exile we read of only one deposition (1 Kings ii, 27). 
But since the time of she Syrian domination the of- 
fice had often changed hands under foreign influence ; 
tt was often a football of religious and political par- 
ties, and sometimes even of the mob. This change 
was especially frequent under the Roman government. 
Tbus Annas (Ananus) became high priest seven years 
after the birth of Christ (Aira Dion.); seven years 
ater Ishmael, at the command of the Roman procu- 
ator (Joseph Antig. xviii. 2, 2); afterward Eleazar, 
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son of Annas; a year later, one Simon; and after 
another year, Joseph Caiaphas, a son-in-law of An- 
nas. Thus Caiaphas was now the official high priest ; 
but, in consistency with Jewish feelings, we may as- 
sume that Annas was honored in connection with 
him as the properly legitimate high priest. This es- 
timation might be further disguised by the fact of 
his being at the same time the 720, or vicar of the 
high priest (Lightfoot); or, if he was the N7w, 
president of the Sanhedrin (Wieseler). Compare, 
however, Winer, sub Synedrium, That, in fact, bigh 
respect was paid to him, is proved by the cir- 
cumstance that Jesus was taken to him first for 
a private examination (John xviii. 18). And 
thus he here appears to have come forward with 
the rest, in his relation of colleague to the official 
high priest. Moreover, the heads of the twenty-four 
classes of the priests might be included under this 
name. Probably the whole was the result of a very 
formal and solemn ordinance of the Council, at whose 
head stood the high priests. 

By what authority ?—(Comp. Acts iv. 7.) The 
two questions are not strictly the same. The first 
demanded His own authority, or what was the pro- 
phetic title which He assumed; the second demand- 
ed the authority from which He derived His own, 
and which authenticated Him. It therefore seems 
to have intimated that their authorization was denied 
to Him, Doubtless their aim was to extort from Him 
thus early that same declaration which they after- 
ward (ch, xxvi.) construed into a criminal charge. 

Doest Thou these things ? + a 07 a.—Grotius, 
Bengel, and others refer the ratra to His teaching , 
Meyer, on the contrary, to the cleansing the temple 
and the healing, ver. 14, Better, de Wette: Tha 
whole of the work of Jesus in the temple up to this 
time. As they would not acknowledge the acts of 
Jesus, the definite word radra is chosen with de 


sign. 
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Vers. 24, 25. I also will ask you.—The coun- 
ter-question is once more a testimony to the heaven- 
ly supremacy of Christ’s wisdom as a teacher. They 
had presented this inquiry under the pretext of theo- 
cratical rule; and, in the true spirit of this theocrat- 
ical rule, He put to them His counter-question: The 
baptism of John, was it from heaven ? that is, 
Did John act as a true prophet under divine author- 
ity? The antithesis, or of men, signifies his having 
come by his own arbitrary boldness, undertaking an 
enthusiastic work, supported by the party spirit of 
like-minded confederates. As the opposite of divine 
authority of the true prophet, the words still more 
definitely describe the character of the false prophet. 
Now if the Sanhedrin declared for the latter part of 
the alternative, they would not only come into colli- 
sion with the faith of the people, but they would con- 
demn themselves as having proved false to the theoc- 
racy, as the administrators of its laws. If, on the 
other hand, they acknowledged the divine mission of 
John, they must also acknowledge Jesus as the Mes- 
siah; for John had declared himself to be the fore- 
runner of the Messiah, and he had moreover directed 
the people to Jesus as the Messiah. Indeed, the si- 
lent secret is here hinted at, that he had directed 
themselves—the Sanhedrin—to Jesus as the Messiah 
(see ch. iv.). 

Ver. 25. They deliberated among them- 
selves.—tTheir pondering must issue in a formal an- 
swer; and, as they must give a common answer, a 
common consultation and deliberate calculation was 
previously necessary: hence €v €avtots, among 
themselves ; which also appears in the 5:adoyt- 
(ec@ar. (See ch. xvi. 7.—Why then did ye 
not believe him ?—that is, his testimony concern- 
ing the Messiah. 

Ver. 26. We fear the multitude.—We have the 
crowds (rd v 6x Aov)todread. Meyer assumes here 
an aposiopesis, which (Luke xx. 6) interprets : Ad/ the 
people will stone us, But the expression ¢ 0 Bf 0 U- 
“#€@a intimates the same in a more indefinite way. 
The dxAos is scornful: the mob, as in John vii. 49. 

{ The intelligence of this official consultation, which 
is re‘ated almost verbatim by the Synoptists, may 
have heen originally derived from Nicodemus, who 
belonged to the Sanhedrin.—P. §.] 

Ver. 27. We do not know.—This reminds us 
of the hierarchical decision, “mandatum de superse- 
dendo,” which is so frequent in papal history; e. g., 
in the coaflict between Reuchlin and the Dominicans 
(see Ranke: Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Re- 
formation, vol. i. p. 281). They were caught in a 
rough altcrnative, and could extricate themselves only 
by a step of desperation. The Sanhedrin were un- 
der the necessity, in the temple and in the hearing 
of all the people, to utter a confession of ignorance, 
and that of hypoeritical ignorance. If they were not 
already enemies of Jesus to the death, this would 
make them so. This declaration made them, in the 
eyes of Jesus, cease to be a truly legitimate and di- 
vinely authorized Sanhedrin ; after this, they were to 
Him only as usurpers. Hence His reply, Neither 
tell Tyou. [The odd¢ éya Aéyw is an answer not 
to their words: oi ofdauer, but to their inward 
thoughts: od OéAouer A€yew. | 

Ver. 28. But what think ye ?—Now there is 
& transivion to the offensive. /irst Parable.—Jesus 
had already by His counter-question obliged His en- 
emies to lay bare their ignorance, or their unbelief. He 
now constrains them, in the first parable, to declare 

heir own gut; and, in the second, to declare their 
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own punishment ; and, as they had now decided t¢ 
put Him to death, He describes to them, in the third 
parable, the consequences of their great violation of 
the covenant and ingratitude— the destruction ot 
their ancient priesthood, and the triumphant estab 
lishment of His new kingdom of heaven among the 
Gentiles. The first parable is found only in Mat 
thew.* 

Ver. 30. I will, sir, *Eyé.—Not merely, yes, but 
an elliptical expression of devoted willingness, like 
the Hebrew "2:5 (Grotius). De Wette: It always 


refers to the previous verb: thus, drdyw or épydao- 
wat Must be supplied. But the emphasis of the an- 
swer with J is to be regarded as intimating a con 
trast to the refusing son. 

Ver. 31. The publicans and the harlots.—- 
Thus, those who were excommunicated from the 
Jewish Church: the last word specializes the usual 
expression, sémners. They are represented by the 
first son. Their earlier relation to the requirements 
of the law and the prophets was a virtual no, which 
often in the expression of unbelief had become an 
actual and literal no. But, since the coming of the 
Baptist, they had repented. The contrast to them i3 
the Sanhedrin in the second son. By their doctrine 
and hypocritical piety they had exhibited themselves 
as the obedient ones, yet with a boasiful J will, sir, 
and with a contemptuous look upon the disobedient 
son. But they were the disobedient in relation to 
the Baptist and the Christ; they would not be influ- 
enced even by the example of the publicans’ repent- 
ance. 

Go before you, tpocayovo:yv.—Here in 
transitive: not of a “ future,” but of a present enter 
ing into the kingdom of God. But the following of 
the others is not intimated; rather the reverse. [Ac- 
cording to Trench, on the contrary, the words imply 
that the door of hope was not yet shut upon the 
Pharisees by an irreversible doom, and that they 
might still follow, if they would. Sve also Alford and 
Nast. Comp. John xii. 35; and Christ’s prayer on 
the cross, Luke xxiii. 34.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 32. In the way of righteousness, év 656 
Sixatoovrvns.—Meyer: “ As a thoroughly right 
eous and upright man. It i) not the preaching of 
righteousness which is meant.” De Wette: “For 
he preached righteousness.” That é50s often means 
doctrine, as a standard of practical righteousness, is 
a settled point (comp. ch. xxii. 16; Acts xiii, 10, 
etc.). But here we must understand the way of 
righteousness in reference to the words of Christ in 
John xiv. 6: Jam the way. John came (épxec6a: of 
teachers arising, ch. xi. 18) as the forerunner of the 
Messiah, pointing to Him, the way of righteousness. 
The dicatoovyn here is analogous to the cogia, ch, 
xi, 19, 

Repented not.—Merayedrcoucr here expresses 
the coming to a change of mind and purpose, and not 
merely “to meditate something better;” yet repent 
is rather too strong a translation, and corresponds to 
uetavoetv, Comp. ch. xxvii. 8; 2 Cor. vii. 8. 

Ver. 338. Hear another parable.—[As if to 


* [Trench (1. c, p. 185) remarks on these three parables 
that notwithstanding their severe and threatening aspect, 
they are not words of defiance, but of earnest. tenderest 
love, spoken with the intention of turning them, if possible, 
from their purpose, of saving them from the fearful ontrage 
against His person which they were about to commit, and 
of winning them also for the kingdom of God. The parable 
of the Two Sons is rather retrospective, while the two that 
follow, are prophetic also.~-P. 8.] 
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zay: “I have not done with you yet; I have still an- 
other word of warning and rebuke.” Trench.] This 
second parable does not merely predict “the future 
punishment” of the enemies of the Messiah; it more 
definitely specifies the nature of their guilt, in its last 
and near approaching consummation, the murder of 
Christ. 

Planted a vineyard.—The theocracy under the 
similitude of a vineyard: see Isa. v. 1-7; ili. 14; 
Cant. ii. 15. Israel the vine: Jer. ii, 21. Christ the 
vine: John xv. 1. [A vineyard was regarded as the 
most valuable plantation, which yielded the largest 
harvest, but required also the most constant labor 
and care. Cato says: Nulla possessio pretiosior, nul- 
la majorem operam requirit.—P. S.] 

A wine-press, A7vés.—Properly the trough 
which was buried in the ground; the wine-press 
proper stood above, and the juice flowed through a 
grated opening into it. But the press and the trough 
were also together called Anvés. 

[The digging, of course, can only refer properly 
to the receptacle for the juice in the rock or ground 
to keep it cool (Mark has for it droAjmoy = lacus 
vinarius) ; but Anvés = toreular, sometimes means the 
whole structure for treading the grapes and receiving 
the expressed juice. Dr. Hackett (Jilustrations of 
Scripture, p. 157, 8th ed.), as quoted by Dr. Conant 
in loc., gives the following description of it: ‘‘ A hol- 
low place, usually a rock, is scooped out, considera- 
bly deeper at one end than the other. The grapes 
are put into this trough, and two or more persons, 
with naked feet and legs, get into it, where they jump 
up and down, crushing the fruit. . . . The juice flows 
into the lower part of the excavation. . . . The place 
for treading out the grapes is sometimes dug in the 
ground, lined probably with a coating of stone or 
brick. The expression in Matt. xxi. 33 may allude 
to such an excavation.” —P. S.] ‘ 

Tower.—Watch-tower ; generally built in vine- 
yards [not so much for recreation as for the watch- 
men who guarded the fruits against thieves]. 

Let it out to husbandmen, ¢i¢507 0 .—De 
Wette: Fora part of the fruits. Meyer: For money, 
as the lord himself received the fruits, vers. 34, 41. 
But in Luke xx. 10 we have amd Tod kapmot Tov au- 
med@vos, and hence de Wette must be right. If the 
é«5.5dva: had been used of money (it must be distin- 
guished, even then, from the «:08o0vv of the laborers, 
ch. xx. 1, 7), the lord would have required of these 
husbandmen, not the fruits, but the rent. Meyer 
himself favors this explanation, when he makes res 
kaprovs avtoo refer, not to the fruits of the vineyard, 
but to the fruits belonging to the lord. 

Ver. 35. Stoned another.—Meyer: According 
to ch. xxiii. 87; John viii. 5; Acts vii. 58, etc., 
“this is related tu killing as its climax, as species 
atroz (Bengel) of killing.” But in the parallel of 
Mark, where Ai:@oBodAjcayres is sufficiently authenti- 
cated, we must understand it, that the servant was 
saluted from afar with stones. The climax is there, 
but of another kind: they did not let the third mes- 
senger come near them, but drove him away with 
stones. It must be remembered, that stoning is used 
here as part of the parable, not in the sense of the 
Jewish law. 

[Ver. 37. But last of all he sent unto them 
his son, etc—It has been frequently observed by 
ancient and modern commentators, that the only and 
well-beloved Son of God is here distinctly marked out 
as far above the prophets in dignity and rank, the 
sending of whom is the last and crowning effort of 


divine mercy, and the rejection of whom fills up the 
measure of human sin and guilt. Compare here the 
more expressive language of Mark xii. 6: “ Having 
yet therefore one son, his well-beloved, he sent him alsa 
last unto them, saying, they will reverence my son.” 
The expression of the hope, that the husbandmen will 
reverence the son, implies, of course, no ignorance, 
but the sincere will of God, that all should be saved; 
and the fact of man’s freedom and responsibility 
which is perfectly consistent with Divine foreknowl 
edge and foreordination, although we may not be 
able in this world to see the connection and to explain 
the mystery.—P. S.] 

Ver. 38. Let us have his inheritance, cui 
TX@mev Thv kAnpovowtiav.—The reading 
kat doxwmey (seize), and the parallel in Mark xii. 7, 
contain the true explanation. That of Meyer, “ And 
let us hold fast, not be driven out” (as if they did 
not mention the result, but their further design, what 
they would do after the killing of the son), gives no 
good sense. Till then, they regarded themselves 
as hired laborers ; after killing the heir, they usurp 
the possession. 

Ver. 39. They cast him out of the vineyard, 
and slew him.—Mark’s inversion of the order ex- 
hibits the act in a more passionate and dramativ 
manner ; but it loses a typical feature. For, the se 
quence in Matthew (and Luke) bears with it an un- 
doubted allusion to the excommunication which pre: 
ceded death. Chrysostom, Olshausen, and others re 
fer the casting out to the crucifixion outside of Jeru- 
salem ; and they are so far right, as this was the con- 
sequence of the sentence and curse which rested on 
Jesus, Heb, xiii. 12. 

Vers, 33-39. Tur MEANING OF THE PARABLE OF THE 
Wickep HuspanpMEN.—The vineyard is the theocratical 
kingdom of God, especially* in its Old Testament form, 
The hedge is the divine order of restriction and mark 
of membership: in the Old Testament, circumcision ; 
in the New Testament, the power of the keys, and 
baptism with confession (Chrysostom and others: the 
lawt). The wine-press is the altar in the widest sense 
(Chrysostom and others: the altar; in the New Tes- 
tament also, the Lord’s Supper ¢). The tower is the 
theocratical protection; or also the New Testament 
office of watchman ideally viewed (Chrysostom: the 
temple). We must hold fast the fundamental traits 
of the Mosaic law; yet so as to include the New 
Testament fulfilment, for the vineyard passes over in 
the New Covenant to other laborers. The departure 
of the proprietor. Bengel: tempus divine taciturni 
tatis, ubi homines agunt pro arbitrio. But against 
this speaks the fact, that the time of the prophets is 
described, and their mission is combined in one with 
the mission of Christ. It is rather the period of 
the natural human development of the kingdom of 
God from the date of its divine institution, The 
laborers, or husbandmen, are the official leaders 


* (Not: that zs, as the Edinb. trans’ator (Rev. Mr. Pope) 
has it, evidently mistaking the German namentlich for 
ndmlich, and thereby confining the vineyard to the Jewish 
cbureh, when Lange expressly means to apply it to the 
Christian church also, as the connection clearly shows, 
Such errors are very frequent in this translation, especially in 
the few preceding and all the subsequent chapters.—P, 8.] 

+ [So also Trench who refers the hedge to the law which 
Paul calls “the middle wall of partition” between the Jew 
and the Gentile (Eph. ii. 14), and which was a hedge both 
of separation from, and defence against, Gentile abomina 
tions and hostile foreign influence. He refers it at the same 
time to the geographical isolation of Palestine. —P. S.] 

t (Irenzeus, Hilary, Ambrose, and others, take the wine 
press to be a symbol of the prophetic institution.— P §,] 
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of the tlieocracy, especially the priests, elders, and 
acribes. The servants are the prophets sent by God. 
Yor their maltreatment, see the flight of Elijah, the his- 
tories of Jeremiah and Zechariah (2 Chron. xxiv. 20), 
the tradition concerning Isaiah. The son is the Mes- 
siah. The attempt of the laborers to gain the inher- 
itance for themselves, is the ambition of the Jewish 
rulers. The coming of the lord is the judgment of 
retribution. 

Ver. 40. When therefore the lord of the 
vineyard cometh.—His enemies are constrained to 
explain the parable for themselves. But, inasmuch 
as their solution was a necessary consequence of their 
whole position, Mark and Luke represent Jesus as 
Himself drawing the conclusion. But they also put 
first the question, ‘“‘ What will the lord of the vine- 
yard do?” Each representation is in harmony with 
the connection of each Gospel; but that of Matthew 
seems the original one. Meyer supposes that the 
Sanhedrin daringly gave their decision, although they 
felt that the parable referred to them; and in favor 
of this is the wi yévorro, Luke xx. 16. On this as- 
sumption, their apparent sincerity was only hypoc- 

-risy ; and they thereby declared that the parable did 
not apply to them. 

Ver. 41. He will miserably destroy those 
miserable men,—Meyer, well: As miserable ones 
will He miserably destroy them. See his examples 
of the same phraseology. It signifies the theocrati- 
cal judgments upon Israel, appearing in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; which Meyer, with his wonted 
misunderstanding of the advent, denies. The Par- 
ousia of Christ is consummated in His last coming, 
but is not one with it. It begins in principle with 
the resurrection (John xvi. 16); continues as a power 
through the New Testament period (John xiv. 3, 19) ; 
and is consummated in the stricter sense in the final 
advent (1 Cor. xv. 23; Matt. xxv. 31; 2 Thess. ii. 
ete.). 

Iho other husbandmen.—tThe passing over of 
the kingdom of God to the Gentiles. The signifi- 
cance of this feature of the parable was not, proba- 
bly, clearly seen by the Council. Remarkable is the 
praise which they finally lavish upon the new labor- 
ers. The meaning is, that the Lord will always know 
how to seek and to find faithful laborers in His 
work. 

Ver. 42. And Jesus said unto them.—A para- 
bolical word follows from the Old Testament, which 
gives its edge to the preceding parable; showing the 
Sanhedrin from the ancient Scriptures that most as- 
suredly the parable suitedthem. The passage which 
the Lord brings to their remembrance is that of Ps. 
cxviii. 22 [the same Psalm of triumph from which 
the people had taken their Hosannas], quoted from 
the Septuagint. According to Ewald, this Psalm was 
sung at the first Feast of Tabernacles after the return 
from captivity. This much is certain, that it prima- 
tily pointed, in its historical sense, to the pious, mys- 
tical kernel of the people, as exalted above all the 
attempts of the heathen to destroy them. Accord- 
ing to Zech. iii. 8, 9, and iv. 7, Zerubbabel was prob- 
ably the person; but Zerubbabel was a type of the 
Messiah ; therefore the passage was a typical pro- 
pnecy of Christ, as the Rabbins always acknowledged. 
But as the stone is described as one rejected by the 
builders, this could hardly be said of the Gentiles, 
and must refer to the Jewish builders themselves, the 
priests and rulers, who first despised the stone and 
then rejected it. We have then here something 
that passes beyond historical type, and which makes 


a we 
the parable a striking prophecy of the conduct of ta» 
Sanhedrin toward Christ. And if the corner-stone 
the stone which bears up the theocratical edifice, is 
distinguished from that building, it cannot signit'y al) 
Israel, but the theocratical offspring of David, who is 
the definite type of the Messiah. Since the corner 


stone, or head of' the corner (ke~arh yovias) binds © 


together the two walls, Ammonius and Cyril found in 
this image the union of Jews and Gentiles in Christ.* 
But the idea here prominent is this, that the despised 
and rejected stone becomes the corner-stone of the 
theocracy. [Compare for a similar application of 
this Psalm in Acts iv. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 4-8. | 

Ver. 48. Therefore I say unto you.—De 
Wette: “Therefore, because ye have rejected the 
corner-stone.”’ Better: Because the word concerning 
the corner-stone shows that the parable spoken ex 
pressly suits you, the word also concerning the vine 
yard being given to others suits you also; the king 
dom will be taken from you, etc. For this also speaks 
the expression: “given to a nation bringing forth the 
Sruits thereof.” 

To a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. 
—The New Testament people of God, with emphasis 
upon the new and heterogeneous element, the Gen- 
tiles. Meyer: The *IopaiA kata mreima. 

Ver. 44. Whosoever shall fall upon this 
stone, etc.—The privative and negative punishment 
of the wicked laborers is followed by their positive 
punishment. Thus we have here an explanation of 
the words: “ He will miserably destroy these miserable 
men,” connected with the figure of the stone, which 
now approves its rocky nature, that fitted it to be 
the corner-stone. Thus Christ also demonstrates that 
He is the Judge. The positive and punitive judg 
ment has again its two sides. The stone falls on none 
who have not first fallen on it: that is, only the un- 
believers, who have rejected Christ, will be by Him 
condemned and rejected. But it is a double form of 
punishment which is expressed by this antithesis 
He who falls upon Christ, the corner-stone, or whe 
runs against and falls over it, making Him a spiritual 
offence and stumbling-block, oxavdudoy (Isa. viii. 14; 
comp. 1 Pet. ii. 8), will be drwised. This is death 
through dismemberment of the body : spiritual death, 
reprobation, and demolition of Israel, or of the indi- 
vidual unbeliever. This is the judgment which falls 
upon the. active enemy of the passive Christ, as sud- 
ject. But he will also be the passive object of the 
punishment of the glorified and governing Christ. 
But on whomsoever it shall fall.—He against 
whom Christ comes in judgment—according to the 
figure of the stone, Dan. ii. 34, 35—will He grind to 
powder, Arkunoer; Vulgate +: conterat ; Luther: 
zermalmen, to crush, to pulverize. Meyer maintains 
that the Greek verb can only mean, shall winnow 
him, throw him off as chaff. But this does not suit 
the effect of a falling stone. The expression is chosen 
with reference to the mysterious stone in Daniel, 
which grinds to powder the image of the monarchies ; 
that is, to Christ, who unfolds His life in the kingdom 
of God, and grinds the kingdoms of the world to pow 


* [So also Origen, Jerome, Augustine, Chrysostom, Theo 


phylact, and among modern commentators, Alford, Trencb ‘ 


and Wordsworth. See Eph. ii. 20-22.—P. 8.] 

+ [The original substitutes the Greek Septuagint (whiet 
ought tov be connected with the preceding Arkuay) for th 
Latin Vulgate,—an obvious oversight (doubtless of the pris 
ter, who may have omitted Vulgate), which the Edinb 
a es as usual, faithfully and thoughtlessly copies. 
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Jer. This is the actual and most proper result of 
His historical judgment: perfect dissolution of or- 
ganization, dissipation of its elements even to appar- 
ent annihilation. The threatening here refers pri- 
marily to the Jewish hierarchy and the destruction 
of Jerusalem; but the unbelieving individual will 
also be ground to powder at last, the glory of his life 
will be dissipated, he will be reduced to his elements, 
and driven to the verge of annihilation. 

Ver. 46. They sought to lay hands on Him. 
—They had already fixed the decree to kill Him. But 
their exasperation at the condemning import of the 
parables might have urged them at once to carry out 
their resolution, had not their dread of the people 
prevented them. 

Ch. XXII. 1. And Jesus answered.— The third 
parable: the Marriage of the King’s Son.* The judg- 
ment upon Jerusalem and the Jews, and the new 
theocracy of the kingdom of heaven.—The Lord’s 
further words are introduced as an answer, because 
they refer to the schemes of His enemies to seize 
Him. 

In parables.—Plural of the category. 

Ver. 2. Made a marriage for his son.—This 
parable is related, in its fundamental idea that the 
kingdom of heaven is a festive meal, to that of Luke 
xiv. 16-24. But there is an essential difference be- 
tween them. The festive supper of a host is here ex- 
panded into a wedding supper which a king made 
for his son. In Luke the whole parable is so ordered 
as to depict the infinite goodness and grace of the 
Lord: hence the scornful guests are at once passed 
by, and the parable turns to those newly invited out 
of the streets and lanes. But in Matthew the judg- 
ment is the standpoint from which the whole is view- 
ed. Hence not only is the judgment upon the first 
neglecters of the invitation depicted, but further judg- 
ment is extended to the guests who actually came. 
The practical scope of these parables has been alto- 
gether overlooked by those who have maintained that 
the former was the original parable, and that evan- 
gelical tradition pieced together in this one many 
separate fragments. (De Wette, Strauss, Schnecken- 
burger, and others.) + Evangelical parables are not 
works of art in this sense. Their fundamental ideas 
may be viewed from different points of view, and dif- 
ferently developed accordingly. So here, when the 
Lord shows what judgments will fall upon the various 
kinds of contempt poured on the marriage supper of 
the kingdom of God. The Jews had long been wont 
to think of the festival of the consummated kingdom 
of heaven under the figure of a feast. The paschal 
meal, doubtless, gave them the type of it; while all 
the heathen festivals and sacrificial feasts rested upon 
the same common foundation. Comp. Exod. xxiv. 
11; Ps. xxiii. 5; Isa. xxv. 6. This feast of the king- 
dom of heaven is an image of the blessedness and 
fellowship of the life of faith,sand assumes a three- 
fold form: 1. It is a feast in the future world, Luke 
xvi. 22; 2. itis the future feast at the visible advent 
of the Messiah, Luke xiv. 15; Matt. xxv. 1; 3. it is 
he present, spiritual feast which begins at once with 


# [So it is called in the headings of the English Bible, to 
distinguish it from the parable of the Great Supper in Luke 
giv. 16-24. Sometimes it is called less appropriately the 

arable of the Wedding Garment, which after all is only an 
spisode in it.—P. 8.] : 

+ (ven Theophylact, Calvin, and Maldonatns maintain 
the identity of the two parables; while Olshausen, Stier, 
Nast, Alford, Trench, and Owen agree with Lange in keep- 
ing them distinct. Comp. the apt remarks of Trench on the 
ference and against Strauss, p. 208 sqq.—P. 8.] 


the life of faith, Ps. xxiii.; the parables, Luke xiv 
17, and in this section. The Jewish rabbinical my. 
thology exhibited the feast at the end of the world, 
at the advent of the Messiah, with all sensuous char. 
acteristics, and in colossal figures. The change of 
the simple feast into a marriage supper rested upon 
the Old Testament representation of the covenant be 
tween Jehovah and Israel by the figure of the man 
riage state: Isa. liv. 5; Ezek. xvi. 4; ch. xxiii; 
Hos. ii. 19, 20; compare the Canticles. In the New 
Testament development of this figure, we taust, of 
course, regard the Messiah as the Bridegroom, for 
whom the Father prepared the marriage with the 
Church ; Eph. v. 25; Rev. xxi. Calovius and many 
others have interpreted the wedding as the union of 
the divine and human nature ‘a Christ.* And in- 
deed, this union forms the ideal foundation and real 
root of the actual union and communion between 
Christ and His Church, which was typically foresha 
dowed by the union of Jehovah with Israel. Believ 
ers are here represented as guests; but this does not 
militate against the reference to Christ’s relations 
with His Church, because the ideal Church in its to- 
tality must be regarded as the bride, and the individ- 
ual Christians as guests. But certainly the bond of 
connection between Christ and His Church has its 
root in His assumption of His humanity by the as- 
sumption of His human nature. The expressior 
yauot then is not to be generalized, and translated 
feast. ‘‘ Michaelis, Fischer, Kuinoel, Paulus, and 
others have thought that only a feast in celebration 
of the receiving of the kingdom is meant. But the 
Messiah is the Bridegroom (ch. xxv. 1), whose be- 
trothal is the establishment of His kingdom (comp. . 
on Eph. v. 27).” Meyer.+ 

Ver. 3. To call them that were bidden.—An 
Oriental custom. The first invitation was an invita- 
tion to the feast generally ; the second, to the begin- 
ning of the feast itself. 

Ver. 4. Behold. ...my dinner, 7d &piard: 
uwov.—The introductory meal, which opened the 
series of wedding feasts ; an early meal toward mid 
day, not the same as the Setrvoy.} 


* (The Edinb. trsl. here again reverses the sense of the 
original by adding: “but we have no Scripture warranty 
for this, and then omitting the following sentence alto 

ether. A translator has no right to change the views oi 
his author, unless he state that he has dove so.—P. 8.] 
+ [Falsely credited to Lésco in the Edinb. trsl. with the 
omission of all the names representing this view.—P. 8.) 
(The Kdinb. trsl., which usually retains the language 
of the Authorized Version, even where Dr. Lange’s version 
and comments require an alteration, falsely gives the text 
in this case: My SUPPER IS READY, and thereby centradicts 
both the English Version ¢nd Dr. Lange’s comment. The 
term: &p.oTov, from %pt, ear-ly, means properly an early 
meal, but generally a late breakfast, lunch, prandiwm, 
taken about midday, comp. Joseph. Antig. v..4, 2 (while 
the early breakfast, taken at sunrise, was called dicpdticuc), 
aud is uniformly rendered dinner in the E. V. (Matt. xxii. 
4; Luke xi. 88; xiv. 12): de¢rvoy was the principal meal 
taken early in the evening, after the work and heat of the 
day, as now in large cities, and is always rendered supper 
(Mark vi. 21; Luke xiv. 12, 16,17. 24; John xii. 2; xiil. 2, 
4; xxi 20; 1 Cor xi. 20, “the Lord’s supper;” Rey. xix. 9, 
“the marriage supper of the Lamb”), except in three pas- 
sages, where it is rendered feast (Matt. xxiii. 6; Mark x. 
39; Luke xx. 46). The corresponding verbs are translated, 
to dine and to sup. .Some have proposed to translate dips 
otov, breakfast, and detrvov, dinner, But it would sound 
very strange to the English ear accustomed to the admirable 
idiom of his good Anglo-Saxon Bible to hear of “the Lord's 
dinner,” and “the marriage dinner of the Lamb.” In such 
cases the common sense and traditional reverence of English 
Christendom would tolerate no alteration. In our passage 


the dpiorov is the beginning of the marriage feasts, whick 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Vers. 6, 6. But they made light of it... but 
the rest.—How is this difficult clause to be con- 
strued? As the words stand, a division into two 
parts is suggested, the first part being again sub- 
divided into two :—1l. But they made light of it, and 
went away: a. some to their fields; 5. some to their 
merchandize. 2. But the rest, ete.—So Meyer, after 
de Wette: dueAnoayres refers only to those who 
went away; for the remainder, ver, 6, acted in direct 
hostility (kparhoavres). But the contempt which is 
expressed by aueAjoartes is the general term for the 
enmity which embraced them all in one guilt; and, 
accordingly, they are all together condemned after- 
ward as goveis. Fritzsche therefore is right in 
assuming an inexactness in the phrase, which should 
nave been: of 5 awed. and of wey ar7AOov ; as the 
Vulgate has it: Jit autem neglexerunt, et abierunt, 
ete. Yet the of found wanting before ar7A@ov is 
contained in the following 6 uév, 6 dé. Thus, of 5& 
GmeAnoavres: 1. awjAOov 6 pév, 6 5&3 2. of SE Aor- 
mol kpatnoavres. The auédeca is the hostile unbe- 
lief which is common to all, This expresses itself 
in two ways: a. In the indifferent worldliness: they 
think nothing of their king, and devote themselves 
to their own private affairs. 6. In fanatical spiritu- 
ality, which makes the positive persecution of the 
servants (prophets) an official business. This is a 
striking picture of the miserable contrast of false 
worldliness and spirituality in the hierarchical com- 
munion.* Fundamentally, however, the contrast is 
only a reciprocal influence ; and both dwell together 
in only one city of murderers, which was doomed to 
burning. , 

Ver. 9. Out into the highways.—Not the 
’ places where the streets of the city meet (Kypke, 
Kuinoel, and others); for the city is assumed to be 
burned, ver. 7; but the outlets of country roads 
(Fritzsche, Meyer).t At this point our parable goes 
beyond that of Luke xiv. 16. There, the streets and 
lanes of the city are mentioned, where the maimed 
and the poor gathered together (the halt, the lame, 
the blind: publicans and sinners within the theoc- 
racy). Here, the commission is to go far beyond the 
doomed city, out into the high roads of the world: 
all, both bad and good, the heathen simply, are in- 
vited; both those who were looking for light, and the 
common people of heathenism generally. 

Ver. 10. Both bad and good.—Bengel : locutio 
quasi adverbialis. Meyer: They acted as if they 
would make no difference, whether the persons were 
morally good or bad, provided only they accepted 
the invitation; the distinction between them must 
be made by the king at a later period, and not by 
them. But in this interpretation, first, the distine- 
tion between the wicked and the good in the heathen 
world (Acts x.; Rom. ii.) is improperly done away 
with ; and, secondly, it is not proper to confound 
the difference between the good and the bad among 
the invited, with the differeuce between the guests 


pac hs in the marriage ewpper of the lamb, Rev. xix. 9. 
*(In German: in dem hierarchischen Gemeinwesen, 
yale the Edinb. edition has rendered: ecclesiastical na- 
ture L) 

+ [Alford and Trench refer 5:¢tod0: to the city, 4. @., not 
the city of the murderers (Jerusalem), but the city in which 
the marriage was supposed to be celebrated. TreNcu, p. 
220: “We must not permit our English highways to sug- 
gest places in the country as distinguished from the town; 
the image throughout is of a city,in which the rich and 
great and noble, those naturally pointed out as a king's 
guests, refuse his banquet, whereupon the poor of the same 
tity are brought in to. share it—_P. §.] 


—— 
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who had, and those who had not, the wed ii: g-yas 
ment. The plan of salvation shines clearly tLrough 
the whole; and that does not look at the previous 
life, but at faith or unbelief toward the gospel. The 
words: they gathered together, imply that they 
accepted the invitation with joy. 

The wedding was furnished with guests.— 
With the filling of the wedding-chamber the wedding 
feast was consummated. The contemners of the 
feast could not do away with or invalidate it: it 
came to its full consummation. 

Ver. 11. To see the guests.—At the thought 
of a calling of the Gentiles to the Messianic salva- 
tion the Pharisaic legality revolted with horror, as 
opening the gate to antinomianism and anarchy. 
Christ meets this aversion of the hierarchy with the 
doctrine that righteousness and judgment would 
pervade, though in higher and nobler forms, even 
the new economy of grace. And the idea of judg- 
ment is predominant throughout the whole parable, 
The higher forms of the spiritual law: 1. The guesta 
are examined by the king; 2. the sign of worthiness 
is the wedding-garment; 3. the punishment is a pe 
sonal and rigorous exclusion. 

Not having a wedding-garment, @yduvue 
yay0v.—Here, not merely “a garment suitable for 
a wedding feast” (de Wette), but specifically a wed- 
ding-garment. 1. Michaelis, Olshausen, and others 
interpret ; The guests of kings were in the East pre- 
sented with festal garments, or caftans, according to 
Harmar (Observations on the Hast, ii. 17) and others. 
This custom is assumed in the parable; and the 
figure is appropriate, the more so as saving righteous- 
ness, faith, and the Holy Spirit are likewise the gifts 
of God. But Fritzsche, Meyer, and de Wette object 
to this view. De Wette remarks “that such a cus 
tom cannot be sufficiently proved (Meyer: Not even 
by Gen. xlv. 22; Judg. xiv. 12; 2 Kings v. 22; 
x. 22; Esth. vi. 8; viii. 15); and that there could 
be no reason why an invited guest should despise 
the festive garment.” 2. They therefore suggest 
another explanation: “That the guests were bound 
to come with festal clothing, was an obvious and 
customary propriety that needed no enforcement. 
Moral d:caivotvn was thereby symbolized, which 
men, after the call to the kingdom of the Messiah, 
should obtain for themselves through the petdvota.” 
So Meyer; without, however, giving any more pre- 
cise explanation of this moral d:cacoodyn.* De Wet- 
te: “The view here obtains, that the spirit which is 
appropriate to the kingdom of God depends upon 
man himself.” But where could guests get these 
garments in the urgency of the feast, especially as 
they were men of all kinds (according to Luke’s par- 
able, probably many of them beggars)? The pas- 
sages quoted by Meyer show at least that the custom 
of furnishing the guests with festive garments on 
such occasions was very ancient in the East.+ And 


* [In the fourth edition of his Commentary, Meyer adds: 
“This dixaootvn was to be obtained gratuitously by faith 
for the sake of the death of Christ; but the knowledge of 
this doctrine was reserved to the later development of the 
Christian faith.” Similarly ALrorp: “The garment is the 
imputed and inherent |?| righteousness of the Lord Jesua, 
put on symbolically in Baptism (Gal. iii. 27), and really by 
a true and living faith (Gal. iii. 26),—without which none 
can appear before God in His kingdom of glory;—Heb. xii. 
14; Phil. iii. 7,9; Epb. iv. 24; Col. iii. 10; Rom. xiii. 14:— 
which truth could not be put forward here, but at its enbse- 
quent manifestation threw its great light over this and other 
such similitudes and expressions.”—P, 8. 

+ [Compare a’so what Trench odduves from modern tiay- 
ellers and modern customs in the East, which are likely & 
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tle man might have excused himself by his poverty, 
if it were not assumed that every one might have 
received his wedding-garment. However, we must 
not lay any more stress upon the idea that the gar- 
ment was presented, than upon the notion that every 
one must provide it for himself. There is no feature 
in the parable which specially points to the one or the 
other of these assumptions. The stress lies upon 
this, that every one must be found at the wedding in 
a wedding-garment, and that he must therefore have 
previously taken pains in the matter. The question, 
how that trouble was to be taken, and how the gar- 
ment was to be obtained, is designedly avoided, 
because another point of view is here the more im- 
portant. If the guest had not taken any pains about 
the wedding-garment, he showed positive disrespect 
to the inviting lord, and a contempt for his feast, or 
Antinomianism. The free gift of righteousness as 
such cannot here be meant; as that consists in the 
invitation to the supper and the participation of the 
feast. Nor is faith as such intended ; for that takes 
place at the acceptance of the invitation itself. 
Therefore, the wedding-garment is the exhibition of 
character, or appearance, corresponding to the invi- 
tation and the feast: that is, discipline of spirit, an 
earnest Christian life.* The first historical figure in 
which this guest comes before us in the apostolical 
history, is that of the Antinomians, who are depicted 
in the Second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of 
Jude, and the Nicolaitanes of the Apocalypse. If it 
is still thought necessary to supply the deficient 
point (which, however, tends to weaken the main 
impression), we may say that the wedding-garment 
was at once freely given and obtained by personal 


date from very ancient times, p. 225. Horace tells of Lu- 
cullus (Zpisz. i. 6, 40) that he had not less than five thousand 
mantles in his wardrobe. Chardin says of the king of Persia 
that he gave away an infinite number of dresses ( Voyuge en 
Perse, vol. iii. p. 280). Owen, like Lange, urges the obvious 
impossibility that the guests, especially the poor ones, could 
provide themselves with costly garments in so short a time, 
unless they were ready in the king's palace. “It must be 
remembered,” he says, “that these guests were invited and 
brought in from the very highways, along which they were 
passing for pleasure or business, and it is very unreasonable 
to suppose that they were, or could be, provided, at so short 
a time, with appropriate dresses. Many of them were 
doubtless too poor to meet the expense of such a garment, 
hdd time been given them to procure one. On the other hand, 
we have abundant evidence, that kings were provided with 
extensive wardrobes, from which each invited guest was fur- 
nished with a suitable garment.”—P. 8.]} 

* (The Fathers, the Roman Catholic and some Protestant 
commentators, understand the wedding-garment to mean 
charity or holiness; most of the older Protestant commen- 
tators, fuith ; Jobn Gerhard, Olshausen, Trench, Brown, and 
others, combine the two in the conception of Christ, or 
righteousness, both in its root of faith and its flower of chari- 
ty, or “faith as the investing power, charity as the invested 
robe,” in putting on Christ (Gal. iii. 27). Comp. Isa. xi. 10: 
“TI will greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul shall be joyful 
fn my God; for He hath clothed me with the garments 
of salwation, He hath covered me with the robe of right- 
eousness, as a bridegroom decketh himself with ornaments, 
pod asa bride adorneth herself with jewels.” Trench ex- 
plains it of “righteousness in its largest sense, the whole 
gdornment of the new and spiritual man, including the faith 
without which it is impossible to please God (Heb. xi. 6), 
and the holiness without which no man shall see Him (Heb. 
xii. 14), or like this guest, only see Him to perish at His 
presence; it is at once the faith which is the root of all 
graces, the mother of all virtues, and likewise those graces 
and those virtues themselves.” A singular curiosity in mod- 
ern exeges!3 .s the interpretation of Wordsworth, who sober- 
ly refers tho wedding-garment to baptism ‘tas the germ of 
al] the means of spiritual grace,” and applies the rebuking 
étaipe, friend, especially to the Quakers, or Friends, be- 
sause they reject the visible signs and means of spiritual 

ce, provided for and prescribed to all by the Great King! 

he rite baptismal garment in the ancient church must 
serva og an illustration ‘n the absence of proof,-—P. 8.] 


effort. It was given as free grace; yet it waz to be 
obtained in the ante-chamber by evrnest effort ana 
prayer. The chief point is, that it was obtained by 
diligent anxiety, springing from a right appreciation 
of the dignity of the feast. 

Ver. 13. Bind him band and foot.—An appro 
priate punishment of lawlessness. It had not for its 
object merely to keep him fast in his place of punish. 
ment, but also to carry him there securely ; for, aa 
he was a desperately bold intruder, he could not 
otherwise be driven out and carried away. The 
binding is the hard political restraint which follows 
on lawlessness. It is the business, not of the guesta 
of the church, but of the servants of the King.—- 
Outer darkness.—Comp. ch. viii. 12. It may be 
worthy of notice, that the Antinomians are cast out 
into the same place of punishment with the tradi- 
tionalists and legalists. This points to an interna. 
connection between the two extremes. 

There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.—See above. There is no sufficient reason for 
separating these words from the parable, as Meyer 
does, and making them explanatory words of Christ. 

Ver. 14. For many are called.—If we take 
these words as simply the Lord’s explanation, they re- 
fer not only to the punishment of the one guest, who 
had not on the wedding-garment, but to those also 
who had been earlier invited; and thus the anti- 
thesis of the many and few is better established and 
illustrated. Comp. ch. xx. 16. Called and chosen 
signify here not merely a difference, but an anti- 
thesis. Both in the old and in the new economy there 
is a rigorous separation made between the worthy 
and unworthy, and on that this antithesis is found- 
ed. We must not, therefore, understand the word 
here in its common doctrinal meaning ; it is no more 
than the historical call or invitation, and the called 
are simply the individual members of the theocracy, 
and of the Christian Church. And so, further, the 
idea of election here is not the usual dogmatic con- 
ception of an eternal decree, but that final election 
in the judgment which, however, points back to the 
first election. De Wette goes no further, in his ex- 
position, than the definite sentence of the Judge upon 
the worthiness and unworthiness of men. Meyer 
interprets it of the eternal decree by which God ap- 
pointed those to enter into the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah who would appropriate His righteousness, ch. 
xxv. 34 (essentially the Arminian view). Perhaps it is 
better to go no further here also than the historical 
illustration. Many are called; few, as actual guests, 
have escaped as elect ones the two crises of judg- 
ment. Probably the expression rests upon some. 
proverbial saying, such as, Many guests, few elect 
ones. The Scripture doctrine of election is the basis 
of the saying; but it is an election which is here 
viewed in all its developments and processes down to 
the judgment-day. 

Vers. 1-14. Toe Manine or THE PARABLE OF 
THE MarriaGE or THE Kin@’s Son. It speaks every- 
where for itself. God is the King, and the wedding 
of His Son is the feast of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
The invited, who have a second invitation, are the 
Jews. The second invitation came through John 
the Baptist and Jesus Christ. The city burnt ig 
Jerusalem. The second sending of the servants is 
the mission of the Apostles. The highways are the 
heathen world. Good and bad are the whole boly 
of heathen, receiving a common and unlinuted pro 
clamation of the gospel. The other traits—the gen 
eral acceptance, ete.—have been already s alficiently 
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explained. Lampe understood by the wedding-gar- 
ment Christ Himself: we regard it as the moral 
excellence of the Christian character. Judas has 
been discerned in the man without the garment 
(éraipe, ch. xxvi. 50); but the connection shows that 
this man is the collective Antinomianism of the New 
Testament economy. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See the foregoing Hauegetical Notes. 

2. His enemies would oppress and destroy the 
word through the might of their theocratic hierarchi- 
eal authority. But He constrained them, by the 
might of His wisdom, to pronounce before the people 
in the temple the sentence of their own deposition 
and degradation. By the question concerning the 
origin of John’s baptism He accomplished three 
things: 1. He constrained them to make manifest 
how much they differed from the belief of the people 
in the prophetic mission of the Baptist. 2. He 
brought home to their minds their own guilt, in 
having rejected the Baptist’s express authentication 
of His claims as the Messiah. 38. He rendered it 
necessary that they should pronounce their own 
sentenve upon themselves as utterly incompetent to 
discharge the duties of their office. Thus the defen- 
sive was turned already into the offensive. But the 
special attack upon them, to which He now passes 
on, unfolds their guilt and its punishment in perfect 
gradation ; and here again they are obliged to pro- 
hounce sentence upon themselves. Despisers of 
John, the prophet of repentance, worse than the 
ublicans and harlots! this is the first sentence. 

hat of the second is—Unfaithful stewards of the 
Lord’s vineyard, murderers of the Messiah, con- 
demned, deprived of their office, degraded, and forced 
to make way for strangers better than themselves !— 
this is the second sentence. Being with the whole 
people insane despisers of God and His salvation, 
and in all their acts rebels against Him, their city is 
to be burned, while they themselves are to be de- 
stroyed and to give place to the Gentiles !—this is 
the third sentence, which the Lord Himself utters 
in an allegorical prophecy. In all these mark the 
gradation of their guilt. In the first parable they 
are, by their “I will, sir,” condemned, as well as by 
the repentance of the publicans and harlots. In the 
second parable they are condemned by the favorable 
terms on which the vineyard is let to them, by the 
long forbearance of the Proprietor, by the bold gen- 
erosity with which He at last committed to them His 
Son. In the third parable, by the dignified invita- 
tiun of their King to the wedding of His Son, as if 
they were friends, while at the same time they are 
subjects, and might be commanded; by the repeti- 
tion of the call, and the anxious, almost supplicating, 
manner in which the preparations are spoken of, and 
the probable embarrassment caused by their ab- 
sence; but, most of all, by the emptiness of their 
excuses, and the stupid malignity of their vengeance 
upon the messengers who invited them. 

8. The appendix in the second parable perfects 
Ks application to the Council; but at the same time 
unfolds the two sides of the judgment which falls 
upon the builders who rejected the corner-stone. 
The corner-stone of Ps. exviii., which the. builders 
rejected, thus securing their own rejection, is made 
here, on the one hand, a figure of Isaiah’s suffering 
Messiah (the stone of stumbling in Israel’s way, 


Is. viii. 14, 15), by the contemptuous rejection of 
whom the enemies of the Messiah pronounced thei 
own spiritual condemnation ; and, on the other hand 
it is made a figure of Daniel’s glorified Messiah (the 
rock which descended from the highest mountain of 
the earth into the valley), who in the judgments of 
‘history annihilated His enemies. But the second 
part of the third parable is a justification of the hint, 
that the kingdom of God passes over to the Gentiles. 
Hence it is shown that law, justice, and judgment 
are to rule in the new economy, although in another 
and a higher form. 

4, The marriage of the Son.—The call to the 
kingdom of God is a call to the highest honor, the 
highest joy, and the highest festivity. The inviting 
king is God; the bridegroom is Christ; the bride 
(not here appearing) the Church. The fact tha’ the 
invited who accept the invitation belong to the 
body, which is the bride, comes not into view iz the 
parable. Believers individually are the guests; be- 
lievers collectively are the bride. The guests are 
the subjects of the king: He might constrain them 
as servants to do the work of servants, but He in- 
vites them as guests and friends to partake of His 
honors and joys, and invites them even with ur- 
gency. The motives of honor, love, duty, here all 
co-operate in their influence. And this makes the 
conduct of the first invited all the more unnatural 
and damnable. 

5. “It does seem strange that the invited guests 
ill-treat and kill the messengers, who invite them to 
make their appearance; but what if this senseless 
conduct in the parable were designed to point to the 
equal folly of those who are now acting in the same 
genseless way with regard to God’s messages !”—. 
Weisse (ii. p. 118). r 

6. At the end of this section, the theocratica 
authority of Christ has taken the place of the old 
and forfeited authority. The Sanhedrin had now 
only the form of authority remaining with it. Hs- 
sentially it was displaced by Christ. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


J. Tor Wuotkr Section.—The spiritual and real 
reckoning between Christ and the Sanhedrin points 
to the future open and historical reckoning.—The 
full development of the fall of Israel. 1. Their 
sin: (a) Disobedience under the guise of piety ; 
(6) persecution of the prophets ; (¢) the murder of 
Christ; (¢) contempt of God, and self-exclusion from 
the gospel feast. 2. Their judgment: (a) Put to 
shame by publicans. and harlots and Gentiles; 
(6) degradation from their dignity and historical 
vocation ; (¢) loss of their land ; (d) burning of their 
city ; (e) and total downfall of all their glory— Mark 
the fate of every hierarchical dominion which, like 
that of the Jews, withstands the Lord. 

Il. Tae QuEsTION or T SanuEDRIN; Christ's 
counter-question, ch. xxi, 23-32.—Christ is the spir 
itual avenger of the Baptist’s blood in the temple.— 
The Lord in his House obliged to defend His rights , 
outraged by servants, and treated by them as a usurp- 
er.—Christ the conqueror of all hierarchical spirits ic 
the temple of God. The supreme authority of the 
Lord robs all other authority here of its power.—- 
The silencing of the Council: their silence was a 
sign of their desperation and of their hardeniny.— 
Connection of false prudence and fear: 1. False 
prudence begets fear; 2. fear begets false prudence 
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—Before the Lord in His holy temple must all the 
world keep silence. 

I. Toe Paras_e or tHE Two Unrquat Sons.— 
The open, and the false character.—The penitent sin- 
ner held up by the Lord to put to shame the hypo- 
crite—The Lord’s sermon of repentance in the 
temple. 

IV. Tue ParasBie oF THE WICKED HusBANDMEN, 
ch. xxi. 33-41.—The fearful wickedness of God’s 
laborers, who would turn His vineyard into a private 
possession. 1. The sources of this conduct: Mis- 
understanding of the Lord’s external absence, of His 
longsuffering and tenderness; selfishness, worldli- 
ness, ambition, evil company. 2. The form of its 
manifestation: Denial of the fruits ; contempt of the 
messengers ; renunciation of the Lord; conspiracy 
against the Heir. 3. The issue of this conduct: 
Displacement from their vocation; loss of the vine- 
yard; and terrible ruin.—The ruinous delusion of 
the servants cf Christ who turn an office of service 
into an office of rule-——The ordinary offices in the 
Church are lost, when they fail to recognize the 
Lord’s extraordinary messengers.—The murder of 
Christ in the vineyard of His Father; John iii. 16: 
So God loved the world, ete.—The history of the 
hardening of Israel an eternal warning to the 
Church.—They knew the Son and they knew Him 
not (Luke xxiii. 34; Acts iii. 17); their blindness 
was a self-inflicted obscuration of their minds.—In 
Christ’s end the guilt of the whole world is summed 
ap.—How He made His enemies pronounce their 
own doom. 

VY. Cuarist THE Stone ReJECcTED BY THE BUILDERS, 
WHICH BECAME THE HEAD OF THE CorNER, ch. xxi. 
42-46.—As the Old Testament foretold the degen- 
eracy of His officers, so did also the New.—Christ 
the rock: 1. The stone which the builders rejected, 
and who was made the corner-stone (Ps. exviii.) ; 
2. the stone in the way, a stumbling-block and a 
stone to rest upon (Isa. viii.); 8. the rock which, 
hewn out, rolled down from the everlasting hills 
(Dan. ii.).—How unbelief turns the warning of ruin 
into a new and ruinous snare.—How the fear of the 
people’s faith restrained the enemies of the Lord in 
their assaults.—The embarrassment and impotence 
of the Jewish Council: 1. Pressed within by the 
spiritual words of the Lord; 2. pressed without by 
the people’s temper.—The malignity of unbelief 
reaches its climax in the feeling of its own impo- 
tence. 

VI. Tue Marrsace or THE Kine’s Son. The 
old Scripture lesson for the twentieth Sunday after 
Trinity. Ch. xxii. 1-14,—The kingdom of heaven 
a wedding feast, which God has prepared for His 
Son —All preaching of the gospel is an invitation to 
this wedding.—Two kinds of guilt in dealing with 
the invitation: 1. Contempt of the invitation: dis- 
honoring (a) the King, (6) the King’s Son, (¢) the 
inviting messengers. 2. Contempt of the feast it- 
self: (a) dishonoring the blessedness of the feast in 
gross carnality and service of the world ; (4) dishon- 
oring the holiness and consecration of the feast, in 
preferring the beggarly fellowships of’ the world.— 
The guilt of remaining away, and the guilt of appear- 
Ing ill (without the wedding-garment).—The dif- 
ference and the common glory of the Old and New 
Covenants, 1. The difference: the Old Testament 
8 the invitation to the feast; the New Testament is 
the feast itself. 2. The common glory: grace runs 
through the whole of the Old Covenant as well as 
the New; and the spirit of judgment and justice runs 


through the New Covenant as well as the Old (the 
guests are examined).—The best thing in our earthly 
life is, that in it we are invited to the feast of the 
salvation of God.—The true and proper loss of life 
in life is the despising the invitation to God’s great 
feast.—How God in His mercy condescends to repre 
sent Himself as an embarrassed host, who fears for 
the dishonoring of His feast, and prays us to comu.— 
All God’s martyrs are persecuted messengers of invik 
tation.—How it can come to pass that unbelief should 
rise in rebellion against the invitation to the free 
gift of blessedness.—Indifference which undervalues 
salvation in the midst of earthly cares, and fanat- 
icism which persecutes the heralds of the gospel, are 
fundamentally one and the same self-seeking worldli- 
ness, though assuming different forms.—All God’s 
judgments are the counterparts or antitheses of 
slighted feasts and invitations.—The Lord’s armies, 
which He sends out for retribution (Romans, etc.) ; 
or, heaven and earth must contend for the honor of 
the Lord and His Son.—All the endless confusion of 
the course of this world must subserve the one clear 
end of God.—The passing over of the kingdom of 
heaven from the first invited to the new guests.— 
The ingratitude of those who wouid not come cannot 
invalidate the feast: the wedding is fully furnished 
and crowded nevertheless—In the Church of the 
gospel the law is born again.—Friend, how camest 
thou in hither? or, lawlessness (Antinomianism) in 
the Church, and its judgment.—Holy discipline of 
the Church of Christ, the rule of Christ in the midst 
of it.—The eternal consecration of the eternal feast 
of Christ.— Outer darkness ; or, the punishment of 
the servants of men’s precepts, and the scorners of 
the law, the same.—Many are called, etc., or the 
difference between the external and the internal 
Church: (a) called, elect; (6) many, few; (c) re 
maining without, new and different guests. 


Selections from other Homiletical Commentaries. 


1. THe QUESTION AND THE COUNTER-QUESTION, 
—Starke :—From Zeisius: The anti-christian spirit 
arrogates to itself all power in the Church, and will 
lord it over all things (2 Thess. ii, 4).—Spiritual 
councils, synods, and consistories, not only may err, 
but have erred, and err to this day; so that we must 
not obey them further than they conform to the word 
of God.—Most necessary it is to use prudence in 
dealing with the enemies of the truth.—Sometimes 
the cunning of the enemy can be met and unmasked 
by a little counter-question, 

Gerlach :—The mysterious answer which Jesua 
had given them the first time (John ii.) had remained 
dark to their minds.—Christ’s counter-question was 
by no means a mere evidence of His prudence, or an 
evasive reply ; but He opens up to His enemies the 
way to acknowledge His Messiahship, for if they 
believed in John, they must receive his testimony 
concerning Jesus as the Messia’ 

2. Tur Two Sons.—Starke :—Two sorts of men: 
manifest sinners, and hypocrites.— Quesnel: What 
would have been to man, in a state of innocence, 
pleasure, is now hara work on account of sin.— 
Cramer: To sin is human, but to continue in sin is 
devilish We must never give up all hope of the 
vilest sinner.—Behold, Jesus receiveth the vilest sin 
ners, publicans and harlots !—Hedinger : Hypoc ‘ites 
promise much and keep little-——Obstinate persons 
are hard to convert.—Good examples of peuitents 
should draw sinners to follow them. 
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Freubser :—The first application is to the persons 
named in ver. 81; the second, to the Jews and Gen- 
tiles. But the parable is for all men generally.— 
Those that are converted late often become more 
acceptable to God than those who are relapsing from 
early zeal.—The summoning “Go work” is for 
every man.—True improvement comes from action, 
not from wishing and promising. 


3. Tar Wickep HouspanpMen.—Starke :—From | 


Quesnel: Ministers of the divine word must regard 
their flocks as a vineyard of the Lord.—The rulers 
of the Church are often its greatest persecutors, and 
most responsible for its corruptions—The Son of 
God is heir of all things: whosoever rejects Him 
here has no part in the heavenly inheritance.—Those 
who cast Jesus out of their hearts, cast. Him also 
out of the vineyard which He purchased with His 
blood.—Zeisius ; The wicked are very often made 
unconsciously to bear witness against themselves.— 
The time of retribution will come. 

Gerlach :—The number of the prophets increased 
in the later ages of the Israelitish people; so also, 
the longer the Church lives, the further the indi- 
vidual advances, the more abundant are the tokens 
of God’s grace.—He sent his son (xxi. 37, comp. 
Heb. i. 2). Important passage, showing how Christ 
essentially distinguished Himself from all the former 
messengers of God, by His own peculiar relation to 
His heavenly Father.—The husbandmen know the 
son: thus Christ declares that His enemies knew 
who He was, or at least that they were guilty of 
sheir own ignorance. He tells them also why they 
watched for His life: because they feared He would 
‘ake from them their usurped authority.—Human 
nature, in rebellion against Christ, has a right in- 
stint, that if it could overcome Him, it would over- 
come all opposition. 

Heubner :—The high priests acted as the agents 
or representatives of the evil spirit, the prince of 
this world. If Jesus could be destroyed, all would 
be won for Satan.—The Church of Christ often the 
stage of most frightful cruelty.—God’s judgments 
become more and more severe.—The Jewish people 

monument of divine mercy and justice. 

4, Tae Corner-Stonz. — Starke: —From Can- 
stein: The corner-stone of the Church is Christ: 
1 Cor. iii. 11; Eph. ii. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 6-8.—The 
Saviour falls on no one as a judgment, who has not 
already by unbelief stumbled at Him.—So blind are 
the ungodly, that they fear men, while they have no 
fear of God. 

Heubner :—The Old Testament had foretold the 
rejection of the Son of God; the New Testament 
foretells to us the apostasy from Christianity,* for 
the warning and confirmation of believers.—Jesus 


*(In German: den Abfall vom CuristentuumM, from 
Christianity, not of Christendom, as the Edinb. trsl. has it, 
which would require in Gerr--zn: den Abfall peR CuRI- 
sre yuEIT.—P. 8, 


EP, 


| honored the Scripture, and everywhere saw in it the 
counsel of God indicated. Ought not this to inspire 
| the Christian with reverence for the Old Testament ? 
—What wise one of this world, what human reason, 
would have conceived, under the cross, that this 
man, hanging suspended between two malefactors, 
and despised by all, would one day receive the wor- 
| ship of the whole world ?—This is the Lord’s doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes.—Vain -are ail 
attempts and devices to suppress the truth, or 
thwart the counsel of God.—It is madness to rush 
against the rock: it is for us only to rest and 
build on.—The-doom of the despisers of God’s 

C6, , 

5. Tue Weppine Feast, ch. xxii. 1-14.—Starke: 
—The blind world often regards the good messen- 
gers, who invite them to a heavenly feast, as their 
enemies.—God is great, not only in His love, but 


also in His anger.—Cramer: Joyful word: All 
things are ready! Alarming word: Thou art not 
ready !—Osiander: Let all take care that they do 
not slight the gospel, that God may not take away 
His word (“and give it to others”).— Quesnel: In 
the work of salvation there is no respect of persons. 
—Cramer: In heaven there are only good, in hell 
only wicked; but in the militant Church there are 
tares and wheat together (Gregor. I. Homil. 38).— 
He was speechless: Job ix. 3; Ps. exxx. 3.—Zeisius : 
The small number of the elect should make no Chris- 
tian despond, or weaken his hope of salvation; but 
only cause him to rub all sleep out of his eyes.—Not 
external communion with the Church, but divine 
election through faith, saves us. 

Gerlach : The wedding feast of the Son of God 
with mankind, when He assumed our flesh_—The 
highways, the places where men most congregate. 

Heubner :—My dinner. God has made all pro- 
vision for our salvation, and that in the most abun- 
dant manner.—The climax: 1. Seize, hold fast and 
imprison, those to whom all houses and hearts should 
be opened ; 2. Scorn, despise in word and act, those 
to whom men are bound to show the greatest respect 
and love; 3. Ail, those for whom the longest life 
should be desired.—-Christianity is offered to us 
without merit.—The wisdom of God knows even how 
to derive good from evil.—The Jews’ contempt foi 
the gospel sent it over to the Gentiles.— All without 
distinction are invited.—Different receptions of the 
invitation to the kingdom of heaven.—The goodness 
and earnestness of the call of mercy. 

Hofacker :—The righteous judgment of God 
upon those who obey not the gospel.— Reinhard :— 
The predominant spirit of every age furnishes its 
own pretexts for repelling the appeals of the gospel. 
—J. J. Rambach :—The vain hope of false Chris- 
tians. 

[Comp. also Matthew Henry, on the parable of 


the Marriage Feast, on which he is quite full and 
rich for practical purposes.—P, S,| 


CHAP. XXII, 15-22. 


B. The Attack of the Herodians or the Politicians, and the Victory of the Lord. Cu. XXII. 15-92. 
(Mark xii, 13-17; Luke xx. 20-26. The Gospel for the 23d Sunday after Trinity.) 


15 
16 


Then went the Pharisees, and took counsei how they might entangle [ensnare, en 
trap] him in his talk [with a word, ev M4yw].!_ And they sent out unto him their dis 
ciples with the Herodians,’ saying, Master, we know that thou art true, and teaches 
the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for any man [one, ot—ovdevds]: for thou 
regardest not the person of men. ‘Tell us therefore, What thinkest thou? Is it lawful 
to give tribute unto Cesar, or not? But Jesus perceived [knowing, yvovs] their wick- 
edness, and said, Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? Shew me the tribute money [7d 
voptocpa tov kyvoov]. And they brought unto him a penny |dendry].?. And he saith 
unto them, Whose 7s this image and superscription [the inscription, 4 émvypady]? 
They say unto him, Cesar’s. Then saith he unto them, Render‘ therefore unto Cesar 
the things which are Cesar’s [the things of Czsar to Cesar, ra Kaicapos Kaicapi]; and 
unto God the things that are God’s [the things of God to God, ra rod cod ro Oca] 
22 When they had heard these words, they marvelled, and left him, and went their way. 


17 
18 
19 
20 


21 


1Ver.15.—["Orws avrtdy tayidevowory (from tayis, a snare, a trap) év Adyw@, Lange: um ihn (mit 
List) zu fungen in einem Ausspruch ; Ewald: durch ein Wort. The word here refers to the artful question in ver. 17, 
tc which, they thought, He must either answer yes or no, and in either case fatally compromise Himself: Mnyrr: “ép 
Ady@, in einer Rede, d. h., in einem Ausspruche, welchen er thun witrde. Dieser ist als Fulle oder Schiinge 
(wayis) gedacht.” In Cod. Sinait. the words: év Ady, are omitted.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 16.—[Dr. Lange inserts after Herodians in small type: “Politicians, adherents of the Roman party of the Hero- | 
dian house.”"—P. S.] 

3 Ver. 19—[Anvdptov. See the Critical Notes on xviii. 28 and xx. 2.—P. §.] 

4 Ver. 21—[AmdédorT«, reddite, render as a due, not: 567 €, date, as a gift. Comp. Rom. xiii. 7; arddore of1 
Tact Tas opelrdds, Render unto all their dues. Tertullian (De idol. 15): “ Reddite imaginem Cwsari que in numme 


est, et imaginem Det Deo que in homine est."—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 15. Then went the Pharisees. — The 
Pharisees formed the main element in the deputation 
of the Sanhedrin, which aimed to annihilate the Lord 
by a stroke of authority. But their blow He had 
made to recoil upon themselves. They stood as per- 
sons who were stripped of their spiritual authority ; 
while He, by the same words which stripped them, 
demonstrated His own Messianic power, and remained 
‘nm the temple as its actual Lord. His authority with 
the people, which it was sought to impair, was thus 
strengthened anew. His enemies enter into the fact of 
their position ; yet not with repentance and obedience, 
but with a hypocritical acknowledgment, that they 
might again ensnare Him by cunning. This they 
could compass only by bringing Him into suspicion 
of the crime, of which they were themselves con- 
scious, of exciting machinations against the Roman 
government. They wanted a political Messiah : that 
He would not become. They now sought to involve 
Him in the appearance of being a political Messiah, 
in order that they might hand Him over to the Ro- 
man authorities as an insurrectionary. They would 
sugyest to Him, or impose upon Him, the sedition of 
their own hearts, that thus they might ruin Him. 
Thus they went further and further into the most 
abandoned course of lying, urged by the exasperation 
which His last great warning parables had provoked 
to the uttermost. How great this exasperation was, 
appears from the fact that it was the Pharisees of 
the Sanhedrin, the bitterest enemies of Rome, who 
made th's attack, and connected themselves, for the 
accompushmnent of their purpose, with the Herodian 
political party. And the greatness of their obdnracy 


and blindness appears in this, that after all they ac 
tually brought Him to the cross under the charge of 
being a political Messiah, although He rebuked and 
repelled every solicitation to utter a seditious word. 
They hoped to succeed in their temptation, because 
they were blinded by the spirit of absolutism which 
regards every departure from its laws and demands 
as rebellion and revolution. 

And took counsel.—It is a counsel of cunning. 
Their purpose is now to confront Him as private per- 
sons, who have much respect for His person ; and for 
this purpose they have a perilous question ready. 
Hence the new assault upon our Lord assumes the 
form of a series of distinct party attacks. The Phar- 
isees take the lead with theirs; and theirs was, in- 
deed, the most cunningly devised. The Sadducees 
then follow, in an attack more direct and outspoken, 
though equally disguised as to its ultimate purpose. 
And then come, lastly, the scribes of the Pharisees’ 
party, and try their strength on His, 

Ver. 16. Their disciples with the Herodians, 
—It was part of the cunning of this new attack, that 
the Pharisees—the most dignified members of the 
Sanhedrin—who had just officially encountered Jesus, 
did not now appear before Him in the new character 
of hypocritical submission, He should by no means 
know their design. Hence they sent their disciples, 
young and unknown persons, who were students of 
the science of expounding Scripture. But for thes 
they had been able to provide an accompaniment of 
political partisans, Herodians, probably also of the 
younger sort. They were the high-born acadenical 
youth of Jerusalem: an appropriate organ to use in 
a temptation to theocratical revolution around the 
temple of Zion, Meyer: “ The Herodians were that 
party of the Jews who were devoted to the royal 
house of Herod—a party political, not hierarchical, 
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yet not purely Roman; popular royalists, in opposi- 
tion to the pure principle of the theocracy, but also 
to the unpopular Roman dominion (against Cesar), 
siding with the powerful Pharisees from policy and 
according to circumstances. For other and in part 
very singular interpretations, see Wolf and Kocher 
in loc.* The passage in Joseph. Antig. xiv. 15, 10, 
tefers to other circumstances, comp. Ewald, p. 196. 
To regard them as adherents of the Roman govern- 
ment generally (and not specifically a faction devoted 
to the Herodian family), is forbidden by the special 
name which they bore. It was deep cunning in the 
hierarchy to unite themselves with this royalist fac- 
tion; for thus they hoped to embolden Jesus to utter 
a word which might be interpreted against the cen- 
sus-tribute, Their flattering introduction had this 
design; and their further plan was to urge a political 
complaint against Him before the Roman authorities. 
Comp. Luke xx. 20. But, should an affirmative an- 
swer upset this scheme, they would at least succeed 
in placing the Herodians in antagonism to Him.” 
Rather, they would in this case make Him hateful to 
the people, in consequence of His unconditional testi- 
mony in favor of subjection to the Roman dominion. 
The Herodians were, after all, anti-theocratic in their 
sentiments, and could only wear the mask of a patri- 
otic royalism, which might serve as a temptation to 
the Lord. A third contingency, that Jesus might 
decline giving any answer, His opponents seem 
scarcely to have at all contemplated. It may have 
occurred to their minds, however, that they might 
possibly use Him yet as a tool in a gigantic rebel- 
lion. 

Master, we know.—A cunning hint,+ that they 
were ready to pay Him honor as the Messiah, In 
a sincere spirit Nicodemus said the same thing, John 
ili. 2. 

That Thou art true: truthful—With all their 
deceit, they actually thought this. The most aban- 
doned falsehood is constrained to acknowledge His 
pure sincerity. 

Thou teachest the way of God in truth. 
Hypocritical recognition, (1) of His doctrine, and (2) 
of His manner of teaching or His orthodoxy. Zhe 
way of God, in the Jewish scholastic sense ; emphat- 
ically, the practical instruction which came from God 
Himself and represents His will; the revelation of 
God as the standard for human conduct. See Bret- 
schneider, sub 65és. 

Neither carest Thou for any one.—A cun- 
ning temptation to lift Himself, in His proud con- 
sciousness, above all respect or care for the Roman 
authorities. They had indeed found that their power 
bad no effect to intimidate Him in the way of truth. 
But they might have known that His independence 
was always connected with the purest submission to 
the powers that are. Their involuntary acknowledg- 
ment shines through their false speech. 

Regardest not the person of men.—IIp 4 o a- 
x ov is the outward appearance: the representative 
f an authority. O% BAéreis tpdcwmoy is essentially 


. ™[The Edinb trsl. reads here: “For some remarkable 
kints, see Wolf,’—mistaking probably the sehr sonderbare 
Deutungen of the original Jor ewunderbare Andeutungen. 
Mistakes of this kind, whether of carelessness or ignorance 
of che German language, and all sorts of arbitrary om‘ssions 
and changes, occur on every page, yea almost in every sen- 
tence of this and several preceding chapters, and suggest the 
supposition that the nomina’ translators, who could hardly 
be capable of such blunders, employed other and inferior 
pands.—P. 8.] 

+[A cunning and malignant captatio benevolentia, as 
Meyer calls it.—P. 8.1 


the same as Luke’s od AauBaveis rpdowmoy, ver. 2% 
but stronger. 

Ver. 17. Is it lawful ?—To the Jew. De Wette 
“« According to theocratical principles, which regard 
ed Jehovah as the only King in Israel.” The theo 
cratical prerogative, however, had not interfered with 
the representation of Jehovah by human kings in Ie. 
rael; and the IJ&raelites had paid tribute always tc 
them. In fact, they had in past times paid tributes 
even to foreign potentates—the Babylonians, Per- 
sians, etc. How then, in the face of such precedents, 
could the question be urged as it was urged on the 
present occasion? The explanation is to be found in 
the fact, that the Jewish fanaticism had increased 
from generation to generation, and that it was now 
rapidly approaching the point of culmination which 
it reached at last in the Jewish war. And the hope 
of the Messiah was also increasing in strength. Thus, 
while the payment of tribute to a human king might 
generally be lawful, it was otherwise with a heathen 
king, especially Cesar, who threatened to take the 
place of the Messiah as His dark rival in the rule of 
the world: this might appear apostasy from the thece- 
racy and the hope of Messiah’s kingdom. In this 
spirit Judas the Gaulonite (Joseph. Antig. xviii. 1; 
Acts v. 37) had refused the census of the Romans; 
regarding it as the decisive sign of servitude. And 
certainly the Jews might have been justified in re- 
fusing all political homage to the Cesar, if the history 
of the theocracy had not established a distinction be- 
tween the religious and the political element, and in- 
troduced and accustomed them to such a differ- 
ence between the Church and the State. But fanati- 
cism ignored this distinction as a temporary abuse, 
and supposed that with the advent of the Messiah it 
would disappear; meanwhile it was a disorder that 
must be cunningly submitted to asanecessity. Christ 
opposes to their temptation the perfect and clear dis- 
tinction as it was appointed by God. The question: 
“Ts it lawful?” of itself obscures the supposition of 
duty ; and the question: “ Must we, as servants of the 
theocracy, refuse the tribute? ” meant, in other words: 
Must we resist the dominion of the Romans, and rise 
up in rebellion ? 

Or not ?—The not lawful they would fain have 
put in His mouth. 

Ver. 18. Hypocrites.—Bengel: “Jesus verum 
se eis ostendit ut dixerant, ver. 16.” 

Ver. 19. The tribute-money.—The coin in 
which the tribute is paid. Ubieunque numisma 
regis alicujus obtinet, illic incole regem istum pro 
domino agnoscunt. Maimon. in Grezelah, v. 18. 

Vers. 20, 21. Whose is this image ? — The 
Lord’s answer gains infinitely in emphasis when we 
connect it with the action in which He clothes it. 
Bearing this coin in their hands, they were obliged 
to appear before Him as the subjects of Caesar, and ~ 
themselves read the decision of their own question in 
the word “‘ Cesar.” But the truth of the answer con- 
sists in this, that every one has subjected himself to 
the actual obligations of a State who has entered into 
its rights, as symbolized by its currency. Or, he who 
acknowledges the ruler’s right of coining, acknowl- 
edges also his right to tribute; he who tekes the 
coin from Cesar, must give it back to him again, 
Thus Jesus makes the payment of tribute a duty of 
virtual obligation. The coin is already Casac’s. But 
the word is ta Katoapos, the things of Cesar, 
and it includes therefore all the obligations to the 
State. But this obedience must ever be conditioned 
by obedience to God, to whom all must pay the trib 
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vie of r&2 Tod Oeod, the things of God. And here 
we must not think merely of any particular tribute— 
the temple-tribute (the usual interpretation), or re- 
pentanee (Ebrard)—but of all religious obligations. 
Erasmus: Give to God that which has the image and 
inseription of God, the soul (quod Dei habet inscrip- 
tionem et imaginem, 4. €., animum). 

Ver. 21. And unto God the things that are 
Cod’s.—The word was not only a precept, but also a 
correction ; since they denied to the Father Himself, in 
the person of Jesus, the honor due to Him. And so 
also the word: “ Render unto Cesar the things which 
are Cesar’s,” might have spared them the Jewish 
war, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the downfall 
of their nation. 

{The answer of our Saviour in ver. 21 is perhaps 
the wisest answer ever given to any question, cer- 
tainly the wisest which could possibly be made 
in this case, and we need not wonder that the ene- 
mies who elicited it, ‘“‘marvelled and left Him.” It 
establishes the rights, regulates the duties, and dis- 
tinguishes the jurisdiction of the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers and their subjects. It contains the 
fundamental principle and guide for the settlement 
of the vexed question of Church and State, which has 
created so much trouble and persecution in the his- 
tory of Christianity. If men would always strictly 
adhere to this rule, there never would be a hostile 
collision between the two powers, which are both of 
divine origin and authority, the one for the temporal, 
the other for the eternal welfare of man, and which 
ought to be kept distinct and independent in their re- 
spective spheres without mixture and confusion, and 
yet without antagonism, but in friendly relation in 
view of their common origin in God, and their com- 
mon end and completion in the BaciArcia tis ddéns, 
where God shall be all in all.—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The temptation of Christ to revolution, through 
the students and aristocracy of Jerusalem, as the in- 
struments of His enemies. 

2. The Messiah Himself divides here the theoc- 
racy, which was both Church and State, into Church 
and State as two distinct parts: He consigns the 
kingdom of this world to Ceesar, while He limits and 
conditions it by the kingdom of God. 

8. Render unto Cesar that which is Cosar’s.— 
Here the duty of obedience is deduced from the fact 
of the existing dominion. Cesar had the coin, there- 
fore it should be given to him; Cesar had the pow- 
er, therefore he should be obeyed. De Wette dis- 
tinguishes in a futile way between the principles of 
conscience, of right, and of power and prudence. 
Prudence is also matter of conscience. To revolt 
against authority, is contrary to conscience.  Politi- 
cal obligations have entered in, as matter of fact, 
wherever people have settled themselves in the enjoy- 
ment of political rights. Hence the passages, Rom. 
xiii, 1; 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2; 1 Pet. ii. 18, 17, belong here. 
On the distinction between legitimate and unright- 
eous dominion, this text says nothing. But it does 
say that he who has accepted the protection of an 
actual government, has entered into its political con- 
stitution, and acknowledged thereby its rights. The 
legitimist feeling of devotion to an oppressed power 
must maintain its propriety by banishment and suffer- 
ing with it. It can co-exist with the new bond of 
gy’ jection only as a wish, a sentiment, a longing for 

we 


| deliverance, Enjoying the protection of the exisixg 
power, it must submit to the obligations which thence 
arise. But the antithesis, “Unto God that which is 
God’s,” is self-characterized as the higher or absolute 
principle, which is the condition of the former. Comp 
Acts iv. 19 [which contains the right of disobedience 
to the temporal power, where it clearly contradicts 
the laws of God,—P. §.]. 

4, Money represents the palpable earthly side of 
government and civil relations. He who, in the im 
press of the coin, is acknowledged as the ruler over 
the money of the land, is thereby marked out as the 
ruler of the land. In a certain sense, therefore, the 
money circulation is a permanent symbol of political 
subjection and mark of allegiance.* But, over against 
the external and visible dominion of Caesar over the 
civil life, there is the immediate dominion of God 
over the internal and unseen life. These two domin- 
ions are not indeed co-ordinate; the latter is supreme 
over the former; but it has a pre-eminence which ad- 
mits of a certain appearance of division between the 
power of Cesar and the power of God. But the im- 
press of God is upon the spirit; therefore the life of 
the soul must be given toGod. By the requirement: 
“Give unto God the things that are God’s,” Christ 
certainly, as Gerlach remarks, pointed out to them 
the way in which they might become really free again ; 
yet not in any such sense as would encourage them 
to hope for a return of the old theocracy. Obedience 
to God will make Christendom free from the violence 
of secular power, and ready for admission into the 
perfect kingdom of God. 

5. The right distinction between that which ia 
God’s and that which is Cesar’s, must lead to the 
true unity of life; while the confusion of these two 
must lead to division, lie, and hypocrisy. The Jewish 
hierarchy, in their superstition, made some scruple 
whether they should pay Cesar his tribute; and then 
they threw their own Messiah to him, whose golden 
fidelity displayed most gloriously the image of God. 

6. Langu opus Bibl.: We may easily imagine 
how ashamed these conceited young men must have 
felt when they departed: wicked as they were they 
could not but feel that they and their teachers 
must have nothing but confusion to expect from their 
encounters with Christ. 

7. The peculiar case where the magistrate con- 
founds political and spiritual subjugation, and exerts 
tyranny over conscience, as Antiochus Epiphanes did 
and many others, is here not taken into account, in- 
asmuch as the Roman government at the time of 
Christ tolerated and respected the rights of con- 
science, and for some time even protected the Chris- 
tians (though not Christ Himself) against the fanat- 
icism of the Jews. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The temptation of our Lord to pronounce a waten: 
word of rebellion: 1. The cunning attempt of the ene 
mies; 2. the instruments; 8. the issue.—The political 
temptations of Christians: 1. To refuse tribute (insur. 
rection and rebellion); 2. to sacrifice the conscience 


* [Comp. Qursnex in loc, : “ The image of princes stamp. 
ed on their coin denotes that temporal things belong all te 
their governance; and the image of God imprinted on the 
soul of man teaches that whatever use he makes either of 
himself or of the creatures, ought to be referred to God, . . 
Princes [Rulers] being more the images of God than dther 
men, ought also to render to God whatever they receive 
from men, by directing it all to His glory.”—P 8.] 
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<servility).*—Christ supreme victor over all the cun- 
ning and all the violence of His enemies.—The counsel 
of the ungodly, Ps. ii.; their snares, Prov. xxix. 5.— 
Cunning, the ancient fellow of violence, especially in 
the government of the hierarchy.—Christ’s victory over 
cunning is the victory of God’s kingdom over cunning. 
—The contest of the Lord with the cunning of His 
foes tended to the glorification of His wisdom. 1. 
They take counsel: He is thoroughly prepared. 2. 
They would entangle Him: He seeks to deliver them 
out of theirown snare. 8. They praise Him in order 
to His destruction: He rebukes them, in order to 
arouse and save them. 4, They would fain involve 
Him in their own wicked designs: He punishes them 
in His righteousness. 5. They wish to judge Him as 
guilty: He dismisses them as Judge.—The covenant 
of the hierarchs and Herodians in order to overwhelm 
Christ.—The various decisions of Christ touching 
money.—The salutary distinction of Christ between 
Church and State-—The decision of Christ upon the 
tights of Cesar: 1. They are rights which are deriv- 
ed from God; 2. they are co-ordinate to the spiritual 
rights of the church; 3. they are subordinate to the 
rights of God.—The weight of the clause, “ And to 
God that which is God’s.”—Only he who rightly dis- 
tinguishes between religious and civil duties will know 
how to connect them aright, —The hypocritical blend- 
ing of religion and policy : 1. By withholding the 
dues to the civil government, under pretext of say- 
ing the rights of God; 2. by sacrificing the most sa- 
cred rights of God and His church to the secular 
power.—The enemies of the Lord gather strength 
from every new humiliation to harden themselves 
afresh.—The three kinds of assault which His ene- 


* [The preceding sentences in the Homiletical and the 
concluding paragraphs of the Doctrinal sections, nearly half 
a column, are omitted entire in the Edinb. trsl., and the 
Homiletical Hints which follow are either omitted or arbi- 
trarily abridged.—P. 8.] 
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mies make upon the cause of Christ: 1, Witn vie 
lence ; 2. with cunning ; 3. with cunning and vio.ence 
combined. 

Starke : —- Canstein: Wicked hearts are onls 
more wicked and malicious by faithful warnings.— 
The two kinds of serpents, the crooked and the 
straight ( Isa. xxvii. 1; first cunning, then might),— 
Zeisius: When Christ is to be opposed, Herod and 
Pilate soon become one.—Hypocrites and liars have 
honey on their lips, and gall in their hearts, Ps. lv. 
21.— Quesnel: The praise of ungodly men is full of 
snares.—Zeisius: No attack and no cunning of any 
avail against the Lord.—He who has God’s word and 
truth on his side is sure to carry off the victory.— 
Osiander : He who would put to shame God’s ser- 
vants will himself be put to shame.—The cunning 
which would entrap wisdom is itself caught. 

Lisco :—Christ shows here that it is not His pur- 
pose to effect any change in earthly political relations 
(that is, in a political and earthly way). 

Heubner :—The Truth, Christ, stands here in the 
presence of falsehood.—lIt is the vocation of the pious 
to have to move among those who continually per- 
vert their words.—The Christian’s bearing toward 
the various political parties in the world.— What they 
did in cunning and malice, we should do in earnest 
sincerity: ask Christ’s advice in all cases of doubt 
and conflict of duties.—The Christian living under a 
wicked government must submit in all things that do 
not molest his conscience.—The vvice of the gospel 
on the duties of subjects——The Christian should re- 
commend his religion by his civil and political hon- 
esty.—Christ’s dignity in the answer to these ques- 
tions concerning the duties of subjects and rulers. 

Reinhard :—The right of subjects to judge the rule 
and commands of their governors.— 7. W. Wolf :-— 
How little the Lord is served by false praise.-—Ram- 
bach :—The most pious Christian is the best cit- 
izen, 


C. The Attack of the Sadducees, and the Victory of the Lord. On. XXII. 23-83. 
(Mark xii. 18-27; Luke xx. 27-40.) 


23 
24 
25 

with us seven brethren [brothers] : 
26 and, having no issue,” 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


also. 


had her. 


third, unto the seventh [unto the seven, éws trav éxra]. 
Therefore in the resurrection, whose wife shall she be of the seven? for they all 
Jesus answered and said unto them, Ye do err [Ye err, go astray, mravaobel, 
not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God. For in the resurrection they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God* in heaven. 


The same day came to him the’ Sadducees, which [who] say that there is no resur- 
rection, and asked him, Saying, Master, Moses said, If a man die, having no children, 
his brother shall marry his wife, and raise up seed unto his brother. 
and the first, when he had married a wife, deceased, 
left his wife unto his brother: Likewise the-second also, and the 


Now there were 


And last of all the woman died 


But as 


touching [concerning] the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read that which was 


82 


spoken unto you by God, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 


the God of Jacob (Hx. iii. 6)? God is not the God‘ of the dead, but of the living 


33 


And when the multitude heard this, they were astonished at this dae 


1 Ver. 23.—| tite article is wanting in Greek and should be omitted in the trsl.—P. 8. 


2 Ver. 25. 


Literally : and the jirst, having married, died (or: married and aie), ani having no seed, left his 


wife to his brother, yaunoas éreheiTnoe* Kal uh Exwy omépuay APAKE, K.T.A.—P. §.] 
3 Ver 17.--Td cod is omitted in B., D., ete., according to Meyer on account of Mark xii, 25 [@s &yyeAor ey row 


voaz 0's]. 
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4 Ver. 82.—The seoend Oeds [before vexpav] is stricken out by Lachmann on the authority of B., L., and other ancien 
MSS. But here, too. Meyer defends it, and exp-ains the emission from the desire of copyist» to conform to Mark and 


Fuke. [Omitted in Cod. Sinait.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 23. Sadducees.—See Hzeg. Notes on ch. 
fii, 7, p. 71, and Winer’s article upon them. 

Who say (teach).—The oi before Aéyovres must 
not be given up, though wanting in B., D., and other 
codices. See de Wette. 

There is no resurrection.—It may be asked, 
how far and in what sense we are to regard the ques- 
tion of the Sadducees as a temptation ; for, doubtless, 
their question also, like that of the Pharisees, was 
framed with a view to entangle our Lord in some 
matter of accusation; and therefore we may assume 
that their malice was the counterpart of the malice 
of the Pharisees. It was the last consequence of 
Pharisaism—which no Pharisee, however, would 
openly express—that no tribute was to be given to 
Cesar, but that his government was to be overturned. 
Now, this was the position to which they wished 
Jesus to commit Himself. And so also the Saddu- 
cees—though they did not come forward with an 
outspoken denial of the resurrection—hoped that 
they would make the Lord appear nothing but a 
Sadducee, and thereby effectually rob Him of all His 
influence and authority with the people. Should 
they not thus get the better of Him before the mul- 
titude, it was probable that Jesus would give some 
interpretation of the passage and of the doctrine 
which would bring Him into collision with Moses 
and the law. But they scarcely expected such a 
solution as Jesus gave; it never entered their 
thoughts that He would make so clear and definite 
a distinction between this life and the next. They 
hoped that they should constrain Him publicly to 
avow their secret doctrine, even as the Pharisces 
had hoped that they might make Him declare Him- 
self a consummate Pharisee. 

Ver. 24. Master, Moses said.—Deut. xxv. 5. 
They freely quoted the Mosaic law concerning the 
Levirate marriage. It was ordained, for the preser- 
vation of families, that if a man died without male 
issue, his brother should marry the widow, and that 
the first-born son should be held in the registers to 
be the son of the dead brother. (Micuaxrnis: Mosa- 
isches Recht, ii. p. 98.) On this passage they con- 
struct a startling example, which in all probability 
was purely fictitious and boldly and unscrupulously 
carried out: their argument taking it for granted 
that, if there were ever a resurrection, the marriage 
must needs be renewed in another world. Thus, 
their design was to show, out of the law itself, that 
the doctrine of a resurrection was something unten- 
able, and a gross absurdity. 

Ver. 26. Unto the seven.—That is, unto the 
seventh. 

Ver. 29. Not knowing the Scriptures, etc.— 
fhere is here a twofold source of knowledge: Holy 
Scripture, and spiritual experience ; or, as the theo- 
togian would say, a formal and a material principle. 
Out of the ignorance of the one source* or the 
other spring the Sadducee and the Rationalist tend- 
encies to error. It is very observable that our Lord 


*(The Edinb. trsl. omits the igorance of (aus dem 
Kichiwissen der einen Quelle, ete.), and thus makes the 
errors of Sadducism and Rationalism actually spring from 
the Holy Scriptures and spiritual experience!—P. 5 ] 


does not confront them with the rebuke, that they 
did not hold tradition sacred. Pharisaism which 
stuck to the traditions was.no cure for Sadducism, 
The latter could never be set free from its negations, 
without learning more profoundly to study and apply 
its own positive principles, Scripture and the spiritual 
life. In what sense, then, was it that they did not 
understand Scripture? In so far as they failed to 
discern in it its own living substance, its peculiar 
meaning in reference to the doctrine of immortality. 
But they understood not the power of God, inas- 
much as they put no trust in the power of God over 
death, in His power to raise the dead ; and therefore 
had no ability to conceive of or anticipate the glori- 
fication of the present body into a higher state, into 
a life in which present sexual relations should nc 
longer subsist. 

Ver. 30. In the resurrection.—Fritzsche: In 
the resurrection life. Meyer, on the other hand: In 
the rising. It does not, however, point merely to 
the moment of the commencement of the new life ; 
but to the state in which that issues, as év 79 maAcy- 
yeveoia, ch, xix, 28.—Nor given in marriage.— 
This has reference to the custom of the. Jews, that 
the female members of the family were given in 
marriage by their father. The resurrection is a 
higher state of things, in which death is extinguished 
in the glorification of life, and all things pertaining 
to marriage and the sexes done away (Luke xx. 36° 
1 Cor, xv. 44). 

As the angels in heaven.—That is, the angels 
who are in heaven. Meyer: The risen are not yet 
in heaven. But compare 2 Cor. v. 1; 1 Thess. iv. 
17. With the first resurrection begins the transition 
of earthiy nature into the heavenly; and with the 
general resurrection earth and heaven will nave be- 
come one in a glorified heavenly domain. ‘ We find 
among the Rabbins similar notions of the future 
relations of the body and of the sexes (see Wetstein) ; 
but also such a low sensual view as this: medlier ila, 
que duobus nupsit in hoe mundo, priori restituitur 
in mundo futuro. Sohar.” Meyer. 

Ver. 31. But concerning the resurrection of 
the dead.—Jesus demonstrates the resurrection by 
the passage, Exod. iii. 6. They drew their argument 
from the Thorah, from the books of Moses; and He 
finds His proof in the same.* De Wette: “ From 
this the erroneous conclusion was deduced, even by 
the Fathers. (Tertull. de Presc. cap. 45; Hieron. 
ad loc.), and by later divines, that the Sadducees 
accepted only the five books of Moses as canonical 
(an error which Olshausen seems to retain). Comp. 
Winer, art. Sadducier.” So also Meyer; but both 
of them have rather too confidently adopted Winer’s 


be ae pee occurs in connection with the appearance 
of Jehovah to Moses in the burning bush, which was itself a 
striking symbol of the power of God to preserve what in the 
course of nature must perish. Atrorp: “Our Lord does 
not cite the strong testimonies of the Prophets, as Isa, xxvi, 
19; Ezek. xxxvii. 1-14; Dan. xii. 2, but says, as in Luke 
(xx. 37), ‘even Moses has shewn,’ etc., leaving those other 
witnesses to be supplied. The books of Moses were the 
great and ultimate appeal for all doctrine : and thus the as- 
sertion of the Resurrection comes from the very soureé 
whence their difficulty had been constructed.” Thus the bur- 
den of the law, ‘J am the Lord thy God,’ contains the seed 
of immortality and the promise of the resurrection. The 
law is the hard shell which contains and protects the pre 
cious kernel of the gospul.—P. 8.] . 
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views.* The remark of Josephus (Contra Apion. 
i. 8\, that the whole of the twenty-two books were 
esteemed divine by the Jews without exception, has 
no particular weight; for he is speaking only of the 
Jews generally, and in mass; and it is well known 
that the Sadducees did not dare to make a public 
dogma of their rejection of the post-Mosaic Scrip- 
tures, and of the doctrine of the resurrection, It is 
plain that the assertion of Josephus cannot be 
strietly applied to all parties, in view of the relation 
of the Essenes to the law of sacrifices, and other 
matters in the Old Testament. (See the Pseudo- 
Clementines.) The passage, quoted by Winer, from 
Josephus (Antig. xiii. 10, 6), declares that the Sad- 
ducees taught: dei jyeiobar vouua Te yeypaymeva, 
that the holy writings must be honored. But these 
Scriptures were previously defined to be the laws of 
Moses (so Josephus himself says, xviii. 1,4), At the 
same time they rejected the tradition of the fathers. 
Thus they definitely acknowledged only the Mosaic 
Scriptures, and definitely rejected only tradition. 
Their position, meanwhile, toward the remainder of 
the Scripture, was officially an ambiguous one. That 
tad antithesis between Mosaic and non-Mosaic Scrip- 
tures, which Josephus adduces, was attributed to 
‘hem also by the Talmud: Wegarunt legem ore tra- 
titam, nec fidem habuerunt nisi ei, quod in lege (the 
[horah) Seriptum erat, They certainly did not ex- 
vress any positive rejection of the non-Mosaic Scrip- 
tures, because they durst not; but their bad anti- 
thesis plainly enough disclosed that they did not 
acknowledge them, but would be disposed to class 
chem with the traditions, which they did reject. 
The ancient testimonies, among which that of Origen 
is prominent, will maintain their force, therefore, in 
spite of Winer’s view.+ 

Ver. 32. Lam [not: J was] the God of Abra- 
ham.—This argumentation has been treated by 
Hase, Strauss, and others, as a specimen of rab- 
binical dialectics or exegesis. (Comp. contra Ebrard, 
Kritik, ete., p. 606.) But a kind of dialectics which 
dealt in a merely deceptive demonstration we cannot 
ascvibe to the Lord. The nerve of the argumenta- 
tion lies in this, that God appears in the passage 
quoted as a personal God, who bears a personal 
covenant-relation to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
The thought here expressed is this: God is the 
Living, the God of the living (major premiss); He 
then calls Himself the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (minor); consequently, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are not simply dead, but they must continue to 
live as those to whom God is a God. The idea of 
personality is the root of all arguments for the im- 
mortality of the soul and the resurrection of the 
body. ‘The similar argument in Menasseh, f. Js. 
de Resurr. i. 10, 6, appears to have been derived 
from this passage. Comp. Schéttgen, p. 180.” 
Meyer. 

[It is certain that this argument of our Saviour 
eould not have been discovered by any amount of 
Rabbinical learning and acumen; and yet being 
once presented to our mind, it strikes us, not as an 
arbitrary imposition (like most of the Rabbinical, and 


* (So has Atrorp én loc, : ‘The Sadducees acknowledged 
the prophets also, and rejected tradition only (see this abun- 
rere proved by Winer, Realwirterbuch, Sudducder).”— 

y 
+ [In German: Aujfasswng, which the Edinb. trsl. falsely 
enders incorrect statements; thus doing injustice to the 

tate Dr. Winer, who is one of the most conscientious, accu- 
rate, and reliable writers in all quotations and statements of 
faets--P. 8.) 


many of the patristic allegorical interpretations), but 
as a real exposition of the true meaning of the pass- 
age quoted; throwing a flood of light over it, and 
filling us with wonder at the hidden depths and com- 
forts of the Scriptures. But strictly taken, the argu 
ment of Christ avails only for those who stand in 
personal covenant relations with the God of Abra 
ham, and are thus partakers of the Divine life whick 
can never be destroyed, and implies an admonition 
to the Sadducees to enter into this relation. The 
immortality and resurrection of the wicked, which is 
as terrible a doctrine as the resurrection of the just 
is comfortable, is not denied here, but must be based 
on other passages of the Scripture.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Temptation.—See above. The Sadducees 
hoped that either the Lord would publicly sanction 
their petty and frivolous denial of the doctrine of the 
resurrection, or contradict the law of Moses. To this 
we may add the following consideration :—If the 
Sadducees already knew of the prophecy of Jesus 
that He would rise from the dead (and probably 
Judas had revealed this to them, see chap. xxvii. 63), 
then their temptation would have a special signifi- 
cance: it would be a hint that His hope of the 
resurrection was delusive enthusiasm, that He might 
well pause, and, before the determination of the 
highest authorities should take effect in His death, 
retreat from His pretensions and His whole work. 
Caiaphas and many of the Sanhedrin were Saddu- 
cees. Probably, therefore, there was here a con- 
cealed threatening of death, and a temptation to 
renounce and retract. 

2, “They professed to be those who knew,—the 
illuminated in Israel. But their knowledge was 
delusion ; and a delusion which rested on a twofold 
ignorance.” 

3. The Lord speaks, according to Luke, of an 
attaining unto the resurrection. This is the more 
precise representation of the resurrection of the glo- 
rified, which, however, presupposes the basis of the 
general resurrection, of which Matthew speaks. 

4. He incidentally showed the Sadducees, who 
opposed the doctrine of angels (Acts xxiii. 8), how 
little He thought of their rejection of it; for He de- 
signedly referred to the angels in heaven as persons, 
whose personal existence in heaven we may con- 
fidently assume. 

5. The Sadducees had changed the positive law 
of God into an abstract law of ethics; this being in 
a double sense like the Stoics; in their one-sidea 
morality, and in their denial of the personal fun- 
damental elements and relations of life* Tue 
consequence of their system was heathen panthe 
ism. Thus, the question here was not merely the 
evidence for the resurrection, and that as taken 
from the law of Moses; a demonstration was to 
be given which should exhibit the very roots of 
the doctrine of the resurrection, that is, the doce 
trine of a personal God, and of His personal bond 
with human persons, as the foundation of their eter. 


* [It seems to me that the Pharisees rather correspon: 
to the Stoics, the Sadducees to the Sceptics and Epicureans, 
the Essenes to the Platonists; the first representing the er- 
ror of orthodoxism and legalism, the second that of rational+ 
ism and worldly indifferentism, the third tbat of mysticism, 
No doubt many of the Greek and Roman Sceptics and Epi 
cureans, as well as the Sadducees, maintained a respectable 
show of outward morality and decency.—V. 8.] 


CHAP. XXII. 23-83, 


nal personal life. And in this case also Christ 
proved Himself the supreme Teacher, by the quo- 
tation which He adduced in proof. The astonished 
people felt the power of His argument. 

6. The doctrine of Paul, 1 Cor. xv. (comp. ch. 
vi. 13), is in obvious harmony with this resurrection- 
doctrine of the Lord, which exhibits the second life 
as a state of imperishableness, sublimely elevated 
above death, and birth, and procreation, and thus 
above all the state of becoming. 

7. We must be on our guard against the com- 
mon unhistorical parallel drawn between the Saddu- 
cees and systems of Epicurean, selfish, sensual, and 
immoral tendency. They are to be regarded, how- 
ever, as worldly-minded secularists in a more refined 
sense, who had fallen into a heathen view and esti- 
mation of this world. 

[8. The Bible, viewing man in his completeness 
and integrity as a being consisting of body, soul and 
spirit, teaches the doctrine of immortality of the 
soul in inseparable connection with the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and not in the abstract, unreal and 
shadowy form of naturalistic and rationalistic theol- 
ogy which would maintain the first and deny the 
second. Nast: “That the Scriptures attach more 
importance to the resurrection of the body, than to 
the mere self-conscious existence of the soul in its 
disembodied state, arises from the fact that the dis- 
embodied state of the soul is considered in the Scrip- 
tures as something imperfect, abnormal, so much so 
that even the souls of the just look forward with 
intense desire to their reunion with their bodies 
(Rom. viii. 11, 23). Without the body man has not 
his whole full life.”—P. 8.] 

[9. Lavater, Stier and Alford justly regard the 
Lord’s answer, ver. 32 (comp. mavtes yap adTtg@ (Gow 
in Luke xx. 88), as implying a conclusive argument 
against the doctrine of psychopanychia, or of the 
sleep of the soul in the intermediate state between 
death and the resurrection. The first theological 
treatise of Calvin was directed against this error, 
then entertained by the Anabaptists.—P. 58. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The Sadducees and Pharisees—the unbelievers 
and the legalists—leagued against Christ in the tem- 
ple-—The Sadducees’ attack, a perfect type of the 
style of infidelity: 1. Supposing themselves free, 
they further tradition; 2. seemingly unprejudiced, 
they are inwardly bitter; 3. prating about the spirit, 
they are entangled in sensual notions; 4. pretend- 
ing to be inquirers, they are only fabling misleaders, 
doubly ignorant 5. proud and confident, with noth- 
ing but stupidity in art and weapons.—Ignorance the 
main source of unbelief: 1. Want of scriptural 
knowledge, or of honest perseverance in seeking it ; 
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2. want of spiritual experience, or at least of sinver. 
ity in purpose.—Ignorance in spiritual things th¢ 
guilt of life-—Christ the great witness of the resur- 
rection.—The roots of that doctrine in the Old Tes 
tament.—The bond of believers with the living God 
a pledge of their resurrection.—The beautiful idea 
of the future life: 1. Elevated above temporal tran- 
sitoriness ; 2. like the angels of God; 3. a life in 
heaven.—God not the God of the dead, but of the 
living.—The life of believers as secure as the life of 
God, according to the testimony of Christ.—God the 
eternal pledge of the resurrection.—Our bond with 
God abolishes death as well as sin.—The absolute 
and indissoluble connection between the doctrine of 
immortality and the doctrine of the resurrection: 
1, The former requires the latter; 2. the latter pre- 
supposes the former.—Have ye not read what ig 
written? Or: There is a reproving and correcting 
word for every form of unbelief in the Seripture.— 
Christ the conqueror of unbelief.—Christ the glorifies 
of this world and the next: 1. He illustrates to us 
this world by the next, and the next world by this; 
2. He brings to perfection this world and the next.— 
In the controversy between faith and unbelief, tke 
people usually side with faith. 

Starke :—W hen Christ is to be persecuted in His 
people, those combine together who are not agreed 
in anything else.-—Canstein: Satan never ceases to 
lay snares for Christ and His Church.—Hedinger : 
The mockers are many who deny the resurrection.— 
Zeisius: The ground of all errors and contentions 
among converted people is their ignorance of Holy 
Scripture: not so much of its letter, as of the living 
and blessed apprehension of the mind of the Spirit. 
—Canstein : God’s word is not merely what is writ- 
ten there in express letters, but also all that may be 
deduced therefrom by sound reasoning.— Quesnel 
God knows how to bring good out of evil, light out 
of darkness, and the glory of truth out of false doc- 
trine and maliciousness. 

Heubner :—Quoting from Lavater: ‘The Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees are the two great parties in 
misleading the human race; they change their posi- 
tion in succeeding ages, one of them ordinarily being 
pre-eminent. These spirits are always to be con- 
tended against, even now: sometimes superstition 
united with hypocrisy; now unbelief united with 
the semblance of wisdom and illumination. Against 
both Christ protests continually; and against both 
the Church teacher must protest. The former appeal 
to authority, antiquity, tradition, the sanctity of the’ 
letter; the latter, to reason, doubt, freedom.”—The 
same (Lavater as quoted by Heubner): “ The angel 
who appeared in the burning bush in the name of 
God, is a pledge of that which ye deny: he was a 
symbol that God can preserve what nature seems tc 
destroy.”—Christ shows how we must read the Se ip 
ture, and use the key for the true knowledge of 
God 


&U2 THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


D. The Attack of the Pharisees, and the Victory of the Lord. Cun. XXII. 34-46, 
(Mark xii, 28-37; Tuke xx. 41 44.—The Gospel for the 18th Sunday after Trinity.) 


34 But when the Phansees had heard that he had put the Sadducees to silence, they 
25 wete gathered together [col ected in the same place, cvv7jxfyoayv éxi 70 attd|. Then ona 
of them, which [who] was a lawyer, asked him a questeon, tempting him, and saying,’ 
36 Master, which zs the great commandment [what kind of commandment is great] in the 
37 law?? Jesus? said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
38 with all thy soul, and with all thy mind (Deut. vi. 5). This is the first and great [the 
39 great and first] commandment. And the second [But a second, devrépa dé] as like unte 
40 it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself (Lev. xix. 18). On these two command 
ments hang all the law [hangs the whole law, ddos 6 vouos kpéuarar] and [also] the 
prophets.° 
41,42 While the Pharisees were gathered [collected] together, Jesus asked them, Sayn g, 
What think ye of [concerning the, rept 70d] Christ? whose son is he [of whom is he 
43 the son? tivos vids eore;|]? They say unto him, The son* of David. He saith tnto 
44 them, How then doth David in spirit [by the Spirit]’ call him Lord, saying, The Lorp 
[in Hebrew: Jehovah] said unto my Lord [Adonai], Sit thou on my right hand, till I 
make thine enemies thy footstool [till I put thine enemies under thy feet] ?* (Ps. cx. 1.) 
45,46 If David then call* him Lord, how is he his son? And no man [no one] was able 
to answer him a word, neither [nor] durst any man from that day forth ask him any 
more questions. 


1 Ver. 35.—The words: kal Aé ywv (and saying), are omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf [also by Tregelles 
but not by Alford] on the authority of B., L., ete. Meyer: An insertion from Mark xii. 28, and contrary to the uniform 
style of Matthew (ch. xii. 10; xvii. 10, ete.). 


2 Ver. 36.—[Iloia évToAn weyaan ev vouw; literally: What kend of commandment, or: What commands 
ment is great in the law? Meyer: Wus fir ein Gebot ist gross im Gesetze? (Wie muss ein Gebot beschaffen sein, amt 
ein GROSSES Gebot zu sein?). Tlota is qualitative, gualis, what kind (comp. xix. 18), and the article before évtToAn 
is omitted. But the Authorized Version agrees better with the answer, and Dr. Lange likewise translates: Welches iat 
das grosse Gebot im Gesetz? The Lat. Vulg.: Quid est mandatwm magnum in lege? See Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 37.—B., L., al., Lachmann, Tischendorf: 6 5€ €g7. 

4 Ver. 88.—L., Z.: 7) Meyadn Kal mpeTy [for mpdry kal weyaAn]. Cod. D. likewise, yet without 7. So Cod. Z 
with a second 7) before TOT. The sense of the text is in favor of this reading. The transposition arose from the idea 
that pé77 was the principal predicate. [Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford unanimously adopt 7 meydAn 
kal mp@Tn, which is now sustained also by Cod. Sinait.—P. 8.] 

5 Ver. 40. —(The true reading of the best ancient authorities, including Cod. Sinait., reeommended by Griesbach, and 
adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford, is: é€v Tavta:s Tuts duciv é€vyroAais bAos 6 vouus KpémaTat Kalk 
of mpodHT at, instead of the tert. rec.:.... 6Aos 6 vduos Kal of rpobjTat KpeuavTat. 

preferable on internal reasons. The lawyer had asked what commandment was great in the daw; the Saviour Bie ages 
this question by naming the great law of love on which hangs the whole law, and the prophets besides.—P. S. 

° Wer. 42,—[{The interpolation: Zhe son, must be omitted, if the question is translated: Ofwhom is he the son?—P.S.] 

7 Ver. 43.—['Ev mvetuare is here not opposed to éy vot, but refers to the Holy Spirit as the inspirer of the Scrip- 
tures. See Hxeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 44.—The Recepta reads: bmomddioy (footstool), from the Septuagint. But most MSS. and the critical editions: 
bmokdTw (Tey Tod@y cov), under. [So also Cod. Sinait. As to the sense, Bengel remarks: The warlike kingdom will 
come to an end; but the peaceful kingdom will have no end, comp. 1 Cor. xv. 25.—P. 8.] 

: ® Ver. 45.—[Codd. D., K., M., al, insert €v mvetuwart, by the Spirit, before kaAei, and Lange puts it in the text, 
bat in small type. But Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford reject it as insufficiently supported, and superfluous.—P, §.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


a1. 84-40. The Question of the Great Command- 
ment, General Remarks.—Mark gives it in an en- 
larged form; the narrative of Luke x. 25-37 has a 
kindred element. De Wette: “Probably the three 
accounts are different forms of the evangelical tradi- 
tion, derived from the same historical materials; al- 
though there are traces in Luke of some dependence 
on Matthew.” Strauss: “Three free variations of 
the same primitive Christian tradition.” Meyer: 
“ The difference of time and place in Luke’s account 
shows that the accounts of Matthew and Mark only 
may be considered as variations of the same tradi- 
tion.” We may add, that the occasion and the whole 
transaction are different in Luke, There, Jesus puts 


the question: here, thescribe. The account of Mark 
refers to the same fact, but under a different point 
of view. Matthew has in his eye the tempting assault 
which the sect of the Pharisees made upon Christ by 
one of their agents, without regard to the person of 
this agent. Mark, on the contrary, has taken pains tu 
describe this latter in full, showing that his spirit was 
better than that of his party. There is nothing im- 
probable in this; and in Matthew’s account also, the 
rich young man separates himself from the mass of 
Christ’s enemies, as having a nobler disposition than 
they. Those overpowering influences which Christ 
exerted upon some individuals in the ranks of the en. 
emy, detaching them from the midst of their party, 
are among His greatest triumphs, and are anticipa. 
tions of the power which converted Saul on the was 
to Damascus. 


a 


CHAP. XXII. 31-46. 


Ver. 34, But when the Pharisees had heard. 
—Whiat was the motive of the new assault ? Strauss : 
“In order to avenge the Sadducees’’—against all 
probability. The Pharisees were rather rejoiced that 
Jesus had reduced their enemies to silence ; and this 
Matthew intimates in his e@iuwcev. (Luther: That 
He had stopped the mouths of the Sadducees.) Eb- 
rard: “In order to make evident their superiority to 
the Sadducees;” which, although Meyer objects, 
seems very obvious. But they must have had, be- 
sides that, another and independent design. Meyer : 
“They would extort from Jesus an answer to a ques- 
tion of their own which would compromise Him.” 
But what answer? De Wette: “We cannot see the 
embarrassing nature of their question. The Rabbins 
distinguished between great and small, weighty and 
light, commandments (Wetstein on ch. v. 19; xxiii. 
23) ; such a distinction is the basis of all casuistry in 
morals. Probably, it was very customary at that time; 
and even if Jesus had declared Himself very freely 
on the question, it would not have involved Him in 
any danger.” Meyer: ‘“ The temptation of the ques- 
tion lay in the Rabbins’ distinctions of weighty and 
light commandments. If Jesus had mentioned any 
particular ro.drys of a great commandment, His an- 
swer would have been measured by the standard of 
particular distinctions in schools of casuistry; and 
somehow He would have been compromised.” Ols- 
hausen understands the weipd(wy of an honest desire 
to search out the views of Jesus.*—Thus exegesis 
leaves us in the dark here. 

But the tempting element of the question is ex- 
plained by the answer and the counter-question of 
Jesus. The Pharisees doubtless took it for granted 
that Jesus would answer them: “Thou shalt love 
God above all,” or: “Thou shalt. have no other gods 
before Me;” certainly He would mention the sancti- 
ty of monotheism. But their monotheism was alto- 
gether deistical in its bias, and had in it no christo- 
logical principle. They argued from the unity of God, 
like Mohammed afterward (compare also the history 
of Ebionitism and Socinianism), that God could have 
no son. But they knew that Christ made Himself 
the Son of God ; for this they had charged Him some- 
what before (John x.) with blasphemy, asserting that 
He thereby made Himself equal with God. They in- 
tended, therefore, to found upon His expected an- 
swer, “to love God above all,” a charge of blasphemy, 
in making Himself equal to that supreme God by pre- 
tending to be His Son. But Jesus disturbed. this 
tempting design by adding to the statement of the 
zreat and first commandment, “ to love God supreme- 
y,” the declaration that the second was equal to it, 
‘to love our neighbor as ourselves.” This elevated 
-the human nature into a higher relation to the Divin- 
ity; and He said in effect: “As the second com- 
mandment is subordinate to the first, and yet like 
unto it, so the Son of Man is subordinate to the Fa- 
ther, and yet like unto Him.” The Pharisees felt at 
once that His addition of the love to man had tra- 
versed their whole design. But that the argument 
referred to was really prepared by them, is plain from 
the question which the Redeemer based upon theirs ; 
that is, the question how David could call the Messi- 
ah, his Son (therefore man), his Lord (therefore God, 
or God's Son). The correctness of our exposition is 
shown also by the following considerat’on. The two 


* [So also Alford 7m Zoc., referring to the more detailed 
account in Mark xii. 28-34. But Nast regards Lange’s inter- 
pretution as the only intelligible ene, It is certainly very 
lagenioua.--P. 8.] 
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charges v.nder which the council placed Jesus before 
Pilate’s judgment-seat were these: 1. That He had 
made Himself the Son of God; 2. that He had made 
Himself king of the Jews in a political sense. This 
accusation was derived by them, in their embarrass- 
ment and affected daring, from that preliminary sin. 
gle but ambiguous charge, that He had made Him. 
self the king of the Jews, that is, the Messiah (see the 
process in John xviii. 19), The same ambiguous 
word: “king of the Jews,” they first construed into 
a religious crime, and then, since that availed noth 
ing, they construed it into a political crime. On this 
day of temptations, they strove to extract from Him 
a confession of both these charges. The temptation 
of making Him a political Messiah had come to 
nought. They then thought that at least they would 
involve Him in another, and more perilous condem- 
nation, that of blasphemously impugning monothe- 
ism, or undermining the fundamental idea of the 
Jewish religion; this charge, though not quite so 
serviceable before Pilate, would serve them better be- 
fore the people. We are warranted in this supposi- 
tion by the questioning before Caiaphas, ch. xxvi. 68, 
and the condemnation to death which ensued upon 
the answer of Jesus. 

They were collected on the same spot.— 
We may ascribe to a wide diversity of motives the 
excitement which caused the Pharisees to flock to the 
spot in masses: delight at the humiliation of the 
Sadducees ; the desire to do better than they had 
done; despair that all means had failed. to extort 
from Jesus any ground of accusation; among some 
of them, a nobler complacency * the victory won for 
the doctrine of the resurrection ; probably, also, the 
wish to induce Him to give up His extravagant pre- 
tensions to be the Messiah and the Son of God, and, 
as an orthodox teacher of the people (in an Ebion- 
ite sense) to make Himself useful to them against 
the Sadducees. *Ew) rd airtdé,as in Acts i. 15, 
referring to place, not sentiment. 

Ver. 35. A lawyer, vouwrrds.—A word often 
used by Luke; by Matthew only here. Paulus un- 
derstands it, one who acknowledged only the Penta- 
teuch and Scripture, rejecting tradition; that is, a 
Sadducee (or Scripturist, Karaite ;—though these last 
did not yet exist, they were germinally present in the 
Sadducees). But this, as de Wette objects, is con- 
tradicted by the e& a’ray, which necessarily must be 
referred to the Pharisees. Meyer: “He was a Mo- 
saic jurist: vouodiddacKados designates the same as 
teacher ; ypauuareds igs only an enlargement of the 
idea of vouixds—one versed in Scripture, a Biblical 
scholar, whose calling was the study and exposition 
of Holy Writ. Comp. Gfrérer in the Ziibinger Zeit- 
schrift for 1838, i. 146.” 

Ver. 86. Which is the great commandment ? 
—Meyer lays stress* upon the rofa, and explains: 
How must a commandment be, or what character 
must it have, in order to be called great? But the 
answer of Jesus does not suit this. Yet certainly the 
mota indicates the quality of the commandment. Zhe 
great, weydAn, Says more than the greatest. The 
greatest might be brought into comparison with the 
less great; but the great must, strictly viewed as a 
principle, include them all. 

Ver. 87. Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God. — The passage, Deut. vi. 5, freely after the 


* (Not: tuss stress, as the Edinb, trsl. has it, in direot 


opposition to the original: Meyer betont mola und er 
Lldrt, ete. Oomp. my critical note above.—P. §.] 
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THE GOSPEI ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Septuagint. Fritzsche: “God as thy Lord.” But | love himself, but as he ought to love himself; 2. no 


rt would be better to invert it—the Lord as thy God: 
in the original, Jehovah thy God. And this intro- 
duces a new significance in relation to Christ. Jeho- 
vah, God of the Revelation, the God of the incarna- 
tion, was to be Israel’s God, and not the God of a 
veistical perversion. 

With all thy heart.—The ¢v 6An 777 follows 
the original Hebrew >>, and not the Septuagint 


ét. The heartis the entire inner nature of man; the 
soul is then rather the vitality of the heart animat- 
ing the body; the mind, its spiritual and intellectual 
part (intellectus, mens). Meyer, following Beck (Bib- 
lische Seelenlehre, p. 109), makes kap 5:.a the whole 
energy of the reason and the intellect; ~uvx7, the 
whole energy of sentiment and passion; and d:4- 
vo.a, the whole energy of thought and will in its 
manifestation.* 

Ver. 89. But a second is like unto it, 640 fa. 
—This refers to the preceding declaration of Jesus, 
“The great and the first” (according to the true 
reading). Hence the article may be omitted. The 
commandment of the love of God is regarded in two 
lights: 1. As the great, which embraces in their uni- 
ty all commandments, including that of love to our 
neighbor; 2. as the first, inasmuch as it is a special 
commandment, which precedes the commandment 
of love to man.—Is like unto it.—Compare 1 John 
iv. 20, 21; Rom. xiii.9. Even the love of God itself 
is to manifest and actualize itself by love to man,— 
more generally by love to all men, more particularly 
by brotherly love. -The commandment is according 
to the Septuagint of Lev. xix. 18. Meyer: “ ayam- 
ces signifies a tender regard, and conduct in har- 
mony with it; this, therefore, may be commanded, 
but not d:Aezv, which is the love of affection or senti- 
ment. Compare Tittmann’s Synonyms.” By this 
answer, Jesus not only penetrated and convicted the 
wicked design of the Pharisees, but also reproved the 
error which lurked in their question. He acknowl- 
edged a distinction between the great commandment 
and the rest, so far as the former is the principle, and 
all others derived from it. But in another sense, He 
acknowledged no distinction: the derived command- 
ment of love to man is equal to the first in its abso- 
lute value, and as representing the first. 

[As thyself.“ W. Burxirr: Every man may, 
yea, ought to love himself, not his sinful self, but his 
natural self, and especially his spiritual self, the new 
nature in him. This it ought to be his particular care 
to increase and strengthen. Indeed there is no ex- 
press command in Scripture for a man to love him- 
self, because the light of nature directs, and the law 
of nature binds and moves every man so to do. God 
has put a principle of self-love and of self-preserva- 
tion into all His creatures, but especially in man. 
Man ought to love his neighbor, 1. not as ] e does 


* [OrsHavsEeN: “The Lord by calling the comma :dment 
to love God supremely the first and great comnmandment, 


does evidently not design to represent it as one out of many,- 


though greater in degree than others. On the contrary, the 
love of Gud is the commandment, and the whole law, with 
all its injunctions and prohibitions, is only a development of 
this one commandment: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God.’ By this love we have to understand the unqualified 
gurrender of our whole being to God. Of such a love man 
fs capable, though not by his own strength, but by Divine 
gtace, because he finds in God alone all his wants fully and 
everlastingly satisfied.".—P. 8.] 

+ (The original reads: Christusliebe (Edinb. trsl.: love 
of Christ; or, better: to Christ); but this is probably a 
printing error for Christenliebe; for we love Christ not as 
pu: neighbor, but as the God-Mun.—P. 8.] 


in the same degree, but after the same manner, i. €., 


‘freely and readily, sincerely and unfeignedly, tender- 


ly and compassionately, constantly and persevering 
ly.”—There are cases, however, where man ought to 
love his neighbor more than himself, and sacrifice his 
life for his fellows, his country, and the church, in 
imitation of the example of Christ and the martyrs 
—P.8.] 

Ver. 40. Hangs, « p €uaz7 a (according to the 
true reading).—The figure is taken from the door on 
its hinges, or from the nail on the wall; and aptly 
indicates dependence upon one common principle, 
and development from it; and hence it follows that 
the two great commandments have a higher unity in 
the one great commandment, that we love Jehovah, 
the incarnate God of revelation, as our God.—And 
also the prophets.— By the position of o 
mpooarat after cpéuara the prophets are made 
especially prominent. And the sense is this: Even 
the prophets who predicted the Messiah, the Son of 
God, do not contradict the great commandment of 
monotheism; they rather proceed from that law,— 
that is, from the word of the God of revelation flow 
the prophetical words concerning His revelation. 

Vers. 41-46. The counter-question of Jesus. Its 
olject.—Paulus : “ Jesus aimed to lead His opponent 
to the point, that the Psalm was not of David, and 
not Messianic.” (!) De Wette: ‘He thereby intimat- 
ed that He was not a political Messiah.” Weisse: 
“He wished to give a hint that He did not spring 
from David.” (?) Meyer: “He thus convicted them 
of their own ignorance and helplessness concerning 
the nature of the Messiah.” But, connecting the 
Lord’s question with the tempting question that pre 
ceded it, it appears plain that Jesus would prove by 
a Messianic utterance of the Psalm, that the Messiah 
might be at once the Son of David, %. e., a Son of 
Man, and at the same time the Lord of David, 7. e, 
the Son of God.* 

Ver. 41. While the Pharisees.—A significant 
circumstance. The whole body of Pharisaism is con- 
victed and confuted by an Old Testament word, show- 
ing the consistency of the doctrine concerning the 
Son of God with Scripture. 

Ver. 43. How then doth David by the Spirit 
call Him Lord ?—Here 7@s is not: “ With what 
propriety, how is it possible?” but: “Jn what 
sense?” or: ““What can he mean by it? ”—Doth 
call:—in the sense of formal designation, solemn 
title. 

Ver. 44, The Lord said unto my Lord.—Quo- 
tation from Ps. cx. There are different views on its 
authorship and Messianic bearing. De Wette: “The 
poet (who is not David) calls the king, of whom the 
Psalm speaks, his Lord. The difficulty is thus taken 
away by the historical exposition. Jesus assumes the 
authorship of David, and its Messianic interpretation, 
simply as being prevalent in His time. But it is not 
necessary to suppose that Jesus agreed with the com- 
mon notion. If stress is laid upon the words AaBig 
évy mvevuari, it must be remembered that we canrot 
rely upon the genuineness of these words. sufficiently 


* (QuEsNnEL: “Jesus here asks a question in His tu 
not to tempt, but to instruct His disciples; to confound the 
obstinate; to point out the source of all their captious ques 
tions, namely, their ignorance of the prophecies which fore 
told the Messiah; to furnish His church with weapone 
against the Jews in all ages; and, by His last public instrue- 
tion, to establish the truth of His divinity, incarnation, 
Pay and kingdom, as the foundation of all religion.”— 


—_—-—. 
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to build anything upon them. See Luke xx. 42.” 
But here it is not Luke, but Matthew who speaks. 
Meyer agrees with de Wette, but while the latter as- 
sumes an accommodation of Jesus to the popular opin- 
on, the former supposes that Jesus shared in the 
prevailing view as to the historical origin of the 
Psalm. But in our opinion, the correctness of the 
application of the word in the Psalm does not depend 
upon the question, whether David himself composed 
it or not. That Psalm is manifestly a poetical repro- 
duction of the historical promise of Jehovah, which 
David received from the lips of the prophet Nathan, 
according to 2 Sam. vii. 12, and of the last words of 
David referring to it, 2 Sam. xxiii. 3 sqq. David is 
introduced as speaking on that basis of what Jehovah 
had promised the Messiah his offspring.* That the 
Psalm is Messianic, and in the stricter sense pro- 
phetically Messianic, is evident from the tenor of its 
whole connection. Similarly, in the prophet Daniel 
we must first distinguish the historical basis and the 
composition, and then again identify them; since 
both are combined in the éy mveduor: of Scripture. 
Compare ch. xxiv. L5. 

By the Spirit—Luke ii. 27; 1 Cor. xii. 3; 
Rom. viii. 15. Not indeed impulsu Spiritus ; but in 
the element of the Spirit, of the Spirit of God, which 
is the principle of unity in the Scripture. 

Him.—tThe Son of David as the Messiah. The 
Rabbins saw in this Psalm one of the most clear and 
decisive Messianic prophecies. It was not till a later 
period that they retracted this interpretation. See 
Hengstenberg, Christologie, on this Psalm [vol. i. p. 
140 sqq. ]. 

Ver. 45. How is He then his Son ?—The an- 
swer is Rom. i. 3, 4; Acts ii. 25. It was not the ig- 
norance, but the unbelief, of the Pharisees which de- 
clined the answer. P 

Ver. 46. And no one could answer Him a 
word.—Decisive mandatum de supersedendo,—Nor 
durst any one from that day question Him 
any more.—The great point of severance between 
the rabbinical, deistic Judaism, and Christian and be- 
lieving Judaism. Bengel: Nova dehine quasi Scena 
se pandit, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


See the preceding remarks. They will, we think, 
have shown that the question about the great com- 
mandment, and the Lord’s counter-question concern- 
ing David’s Son, the Greater than David, have a much 
higher significance than exegesis has hitherto dis- 
cerned in them, It is the spiritual process of sever- 
ance between the deistical apostasy of Judaism, and 
the true Messianic faith of Judaism—that is, Chris- 
tianity itself. The silence of the Pharisees, after 
Christ’s question, marks the crisis of their hardening. 
Hencz the decisive and final rebuke of Jesus, and the 
departure from the temple: symbol of their desola- 
tion and judgment. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The last assault of His enemies upon the Lord in 


* [This sentence, so necessary to give Lange’s view, is en- 
thely omitted in the Edinb. trsl. For other expositions on 
the Messianic character of the Psalm, see especially Heng- 
stenberg (Christology of the O. T., and his Com. on the 
Psalms), also Stier and Nast in Joe. Alford and Words- 
worth de not touch the difficulty at all—P. $1 


the temple.—The last question of the Pharisees, and 
the last counter-question of the Lord.—The inquiry 
about the great commandment meant as a temptatior 
of Christ: 1. He will either lay aside His own majes 
ty in presence of the majesty of God; or, 2. asserting 
His own majesty, He will dishonor the majesty of 
God.—How the Pharisees misunderstood the great 
commandment, to love God with all the heart: 1. In 
opposition to the love of man: 2.in opposition to the 
dignity of Christ—The one great commandment in 
its all-comprehensive significance: 1. [t unfolds it- 
self into the gospel, as a prophecy of + lvation in the 
doctrine that the Lord, the incarnate Jehovah, was 
to be loved as God (the supreme Personality mus: 
reveal Himself) ; 2. it unfolds itself into the law of 
the Spirit, in the two commandments, the ten, and all 
other subordinate ones.—To love God with all our 
life: 1. With all our heart; 2. with all our soul; 3. 
with all our mind.—The commandment of the love ta 
God a strong testimony for His sacred and myste- 
rious personality,—a witness also of His own glorious 
love.—Since God is love, love to Him must at once 
be kindled by the contemplation of Him.—How can 
the first commandment be the greatest, and yet the 
second be like unto it? 1. The first is the greatest, 
because it is the ground of the second, and embraces 
it; 2. the second is equal to it, because it is the copy 
of the first, and love to God is to be demonstrated 
by love to man.—The measure of the love of God: 
nothing is sufficient, neither our life nor all things.* 
The measure of love to man: our love to ourselves. 
—In love to our neighbor we are to prove our love 
to God.—The two commandments are inseparable: 1. 
We cannot love God without loving our neighbor 
(against superstition); we cannot love our neighbor 
without the love of God (against unbelief).—Self-love 
has two conditions and guarantees: the love of God, 
and the love of man.—How far is self-love not com- 
manded, and how far commanded? 1. It is not di- 
rectly commanded, because it is a natural impulse 
of life; 2. it is indirectly commanded in the whole 
law and gospel; since this natural impulse is diseas- 
ed, and has become selfishness.}—But a second is 
like unto it; or, how one word of our Lord cuts 
through the wicked motive and the wicked error of 
the Pharisees.—How far are the commandments dif- 
ferent, and how far alike ?—The empire of love is an 
empire of personal life.—Love is the fulfilling of the 
law, Rom, xiii. 10.—The counter-question of the 
Lord; or, the proof of the divinity of Christ from the 
Old Testament.—As the commandment of love to 
man is related to the commandment of love to God, 
so Christ is related to the Father: subordinate, yet 
equal.—The severance between Christianity and apos- 
tate Judaism in the temple.—TZhey asked no more 
questions: no Jew dares ask a Christian any ques- 
tion, or commence an attack upon him; the mission- 
ary impulse, to work among the Gentiles, also gradu- 
ally died away among the Jews since the time of 
Christ. 

Starke :—Zecisius : However the wicked hate one 
another, they unite against Christ, His kingdom and 
members. —If you would ask, cultivate a sincere 
heart.—Hypocrites inquire about the greatest com- 
mandment, but they do not keep the least.—Osiar 
der ; As no man is able thus perfectly to love God, 
no man can be justified by the law.—The question 


* (Burkitt % loc.: “The measure of loving God, Is te 
love Him without measure.”—P, 8.] 
+ [Comp. the practical remarks of Burkitt inserted in the 


Emeg. Notes on ver. 89, p. 404.—P. 8.1 
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concerning Christ the most important and the most 
necessary.—A correct knowledge of Christ necessary 
to salvation.—It is not enough to acknowledge Christ 
as the Son of Man.—Christ is God and Man in one 
undivided person. 

Heubner :—The Rabbins were fond of discussing 
the relative greatness of commandments. The Jews 
eounted 6138 precepts: 365 prohibitions, and 248 
commands.—It is dangerous to make a distinction 
detween great and little commandments.—The nature 
of the love to God which Christianity requires. — 
Aristotle: There is no love to God (connection be- 
tween this word and the heathen denial of the su- 
preme Personality)—Consult the representations of 
Fenelon and the earlier mystics concerning the stages 
of the love to God.—Piety toward God should be 
kind to man; and the love of men should be reli- 
gious. — All commandments centre in love.—The 
whole ethical doctrine of Christianity very simple.— 
What think ye of Christ? always the question which 
finds out the genuine Christian.—Christ the Lord.— 
The dominion of Christ a dominion of love——Faith 
and love closely connected in Christianity. 


SEVENTH 


SINAL JUDGMENT OF CHRIST UPON THE PHARISEES AND SORIBES. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Bachmann :—What think ye of Christ? 1. Man 
ifold answers; 2. how important the right one !— 
Lisco: The supreme command, and the supreme ar 
ticle of faith. 

[ Quesnel :—On the great and first commandment, 
ver. 88: Love is the great and first commandment. 
1, In antiquity, being as old as the world and engra- 
ven in our nature; 2. in dignity, as directly respect- 
ing God; 8. in excellence, being the commandment 
of the new covenant ; 4. in justice, as preferring God 
above all things, and rendering to Him His due; 5, 
in sufficiency, in making of itself man holy in this 
life, and blessed in that which is to come; 6. in fruit- 
fulness, in being the root of all other commandments ; 
7. in virtue and efficacy; 8. in extent; 9. in necessity ; 
10. in duration, as continuing for ever in heaver — 
The same, on ver. 46 :—Truth at length triumphs, but 
the defender of it will notwithstanding be oppressed 
by men. Hence we should not judge the truth by 
the sufferings of its defenders. The more triumphant 
it is, the more they must expect to suffer, that the) 
may be made more conformable to Christ and capa 
ble of greater reward.—P. S.] 


SECTION. 


CHRIST OF HI 


OWN ACCORD LEAVES THE TEMPLE. 


Cuaprer XXIII.-XXTY. 1. 
(Vers. 34-39, Scripture Lesson for St. Stephen’s Day.) 


1 Then spake Jesus to the multitude [multitudes, ro?s dyAous], and to his’disciples, 


The Reproof generally. 


Vers, 2-7. (The law, ver. 3; the inconsistency and falsehood, ver. 8: “bei 


do not ;” the traditional statutes, ver. 4; the hypocritical sanctimoniousness and unholy ambition, 


vers. 5-7.) 


Bm OO bo 


Saying, The scribes and the Pharisees sit [sat down]’ in Moses’ seat [xaOédpa]. 
All therefore whatsoever they bid you observe,’ that observe and do 
but do not ye after their works: for they say, and do not. 


do and observe] ;* 
For [But|* they bind heavy 


ed 


zy 


burdens and grievous to be borne,’ and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they them- 
selves will not move them with one of their fingers [with their finger, ro daxriAw avrav] 
But all their works they do for to be seen of [by] men: they make broad their phylac- 
teries [protectives], and enlarge the borders [fringes, ra xpaoweda] of their garments, 
And love the uppermost rooms [first place, tpwroxAwiar] at feasts, and the chief seats 
[zpwroxaGedpias| in the synagogues, And [the, tovs] greetings in the markets, and to be 
called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi.’ 


Jis Application. Vers. 8-12. 


But be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your Master [Leader, xabyynryjs; better: 
Teacher, diddécxados],° even Christ ;* and all ye are brethren. And call no man your 
[spiritual] father upon the earth: for one is your Father, which [who] is in heaven [the 
one in heaven, or, the heavenly, 6 év rots otpavois]. Neither [Nor] be ye called mas 
ters [leaders, xayyyrac]: for one is your Master [Leader], even Christ [the Christ, é 
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Il Xpioros]. But he that is greatest among you [the greater of you, 6 peilov ipav] shall 
12 be your servant. And whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased; and he that shail 
humble himself shall be exalted. 


B. The Particular Reproof: the Seven Woes. Vers. 18-XXIV.1. (Avarice and hypocrisy, ver. 18; unbe 
lief and fanaticism, ver. 14; fanatical proselyting, ver. 15; casuistry, vers. 16-22; hypocritical legal 
ism, vers. 23-26; spiritual deadness, vers. 29-32; the judgment, vers, 88-36; Jerusalem’s guilt and 
doom, vers. 37-39; Christ’s exodus from the temple, ch. xxiv. 1.) 


13 But woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for [because, dru, as in ver. 29] 
ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against men: for ye neither go in yourselves, neither 
14 [nor] suffer ye them that are entering to go in. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for [because] ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long 
15 prayer: therefore ye shall receive the greater damnation.” Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for [because] ye compass [go about] sea and land to make one 
proselyte; and when he is made [becomes so, yevnrat], ye make him twofold more the 
16 child of hell than yourselves. Woe unto you, ye blind guides, which [who] say, Who- 
soever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing; but whosoever shall swear by the gold 
17 of the temple, he is a debtor [éfefAa]! Ye fools and blind! for whether [which] is 
18 greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth the gold? And, Whosoever shall swear 
by the altar, it is nothing; but whosoever sweareth [shall swear] by the gift that is 
19 upon it, he is guilty [a debtor, ddethe]. Ye fools and™ blind: for whether [which] 2s 
20 greater, the gift, or the altar that. sanctifieth the gift? Whoso therefore shall swear 
[He therefore that sweareth, 6 oiv dudcas] by the altar, sweareth by it, and by all 
21 things thereon. And whoso shall swear [he that sweareth, 6 éudcas| by the temple, 
22 sweareth by it, and by him that dwelleth [did dwell] therein. And he that shall 
swear [sweareth, 6 dudcas] by heaven, sweareth by the throne of God, and by him that 
23 sitteth thereon. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of 
[the] mint and anise [the dill] and [the] cummin,” and have omitted the weightier 
matters [things, 7a Bopvrepa] of the law, judgment, [and, wai] mercy, and faith: ™ 
24 [but] these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone. Ye blind 
25 guides, which [who] strain at [out]’ a [the] gnat, and swallow a [the] camel. Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for [because] ye make clean the outside of 
the cup and of the platter, but within they are full of extortion [rapacity, dpmayyjjs| and 
26 excess.” Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first that which is within [the inside of, 76 év- 
27 ros rod] the cup and [the] platter, that the outside of them may be clean also. Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for [because] ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within [which outwardly in- 
deed appear beautiful, but within are] full of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness. 
28 Hven so ye also outwardly appear righteous unto men, but within ye are full of hypo- 
29 crisy and iniquity. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye build 
30 the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous, And say, If we 
had been in the days of our fathers, we would not have been partakers with them in 
31 the blood of the prophets. Wherefore ye be [are| witnesses unto yourselves, that ye 
32 are the children of them which [that] killed the prophets. Fill ye up’ then the mea- 
33 sure of your fathers. Ye serpents, ye generation [brood] of vipers, how can ye escape 
34 the damnation [ judgment, xpicews] of hell? Wherefore, behold, 1 send unto you pro- 
phets, and wise men, and scribes: and some of them ye shall [will] kill and crucify; 
and some of them shall ye [ye will] scourge in your synagogues, and persecute them 
85 from city to city: That upon you may come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, 
from the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias [Zachariah] son of Bara 
36 chias [Barachiah], whom ye slew between the temple and the altar. Verily I say unto 
37 you, All these things shall come upon this generation. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
thit killest the prophets, and stonest them which [that] are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
38 under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.™ 
39 For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me hencefor‘h, till ye shall say, Blessed ts he that 
~ cometh in the name of the Lord. 
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Cu. XXIV. 1 And Jesus went out, and departed from the temple: and his disciples came 
to him for to shew him the buildings of the temple. 


1Ver.2—PExkd0icav (aorist), seated themselves; Coverdale: are sat down; Conant: have sat down (with the 
{mp lication of continuance); Ewald: Kiessen sich nieder; Luther, de Wette, Lange: séizen, The phrase does not neces- 
sarily convey blame for usurpation, but states a matter of fact, the act and its result : having seated themselves they sit, and 
ale invested with official authority as teachers and judges.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 8.—Typety is omitted by B., D., L., Z., al., (Cod. Sinait.], Lachmann, Tischendorf, ete. 

3 Ver. 3.—Codd. D., L, D.: morjoare kal tyHpelte, do and observe. The reverse order [rnpeite vod 


fro.e’Te | in the tewt. rec. is explanatory. 

4 Ver, 4—A € is better supported than yap [which seems to be substituted as more suitable]. 

5 Ver. 4.—Tischendorf omits dvaB8ao07TaKTa withont sufficient cause. [Lachmann retains it, Alford omits it, sy also 
Ged. Sinait.] 

3 Ver. 5.—Of their garments, Tey iuatiwy avT@y, seems an explanatory addition to the text, but necessary in the 
translation. [They are wanting in the best authorities, including Cod. Sinait.] 

7 Ver. 7.—[Some cf the best authorities, including Cod. Sinait., and the critical editions of Lachmann and Tregellee 
read: paBBi (or paBBet) only once; but Tischendorf and Alford retain the teat. rec.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 8.—[Dr. Lange, in his Version (Jeister), retains with Meyer the text. rec.: naOnynt ns. But Lachmann 
Tischendort, Tregelles, Alford, and even Wordsworth, who generally adheres to the received text, read with the best a1 
cient authorities: S1ddaKados, teacher, and this is preferable also on account of ver. 11, to avoid repetition.—P, 8.] 

9 Ver. 8—O Xpio7ds is an addition from ver. 10, and omitted in the critical editions. 

10 Ver, 14.—[Ver. 14, from ovat to kpiua, is omitted in the oldest MSS., including Cod. Sinait., versions, and cita* 
tions, and seems to be inserted from Mark xii. 40 and Luke xx. 47. See the critical summaries in Lachmann, Tischendcrs 
Tregelies, and Alford. But Griesbach, Scholz, and Fritzsche, according to Codd. E., F., G., H., ete., assume a transposi- 
tion of vers. 13 and 14. So also Dr. Lange in his German Version, who regards it as very improbable that Matthew should 
have omitted suca an important feature.—P. §.] 

11 Ver. 19.—Mwpo) «ai is wanting in D., L., Z., [and in Cod. Sinait. which reads simply tupAo‘], omitted by Tisch 
endorf [and eke and enclosed in brackets by Lachmann. [The words may have been inserted from ver. 17, whers 
they are genuine.—P. 8. 

12 Ver, 22.— Tewt. rec. (retained by Lachmann on the authority of Cod. B.): katTotKkodyTt, but Tischendorf, witr 
nearly all the uncial MSS., reads? katoixnoavrTt. [So also Tregelles and Alford. The latter suggests that the aorist 
implies that God did not then dwell in the temple, nor had He done so since the Captivity. But in the cleansing of th 
temple Christ evidently treated it as the house of God, xxi. 18.—P. 8.] 

13 Ver. 23.—The definite article before these petty items, as in the Greek (~b 7dvo0cuov Kal 7d &vnBov Kad TA 
iebputvov) and in the German Versions of Lange and others, should be retained, as it adds emphasis.—P. 8.] 

14 Ver. 23.—[Lange translates thy kplow Kal Td %Aeos Kal Thy wiotiy: Ate (mosaische) Rechtspflege und daa 
(prophetische) Hrburmen und die (messianische) Glaubenstreue. See his Hxeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 

15 Ver, 23.—After Tava is to be inserted dé according to Codd. B., C., etc., and the critical editions. 

16 Ver. 24.—[The word at before strain was originally a printing error for owt, which first appeared in King James‘s 
revision in 1611, and was faithfully copied ever after. All the older English Versions, from Tyndale to the Bishops’ Bible 
(except the N. T. of Rheims, of 1562, which renders: strain a gnat, omitting out), correctly translate of dwAtCovtes Tov 
nékoma: strain out, ete. Alford, however, thinks that the phrase in the Authorized Version was no typographical blun- 
der, as is generally supposed, but a deliberate alteration, meaning “strain (out the wine) at (the occurrence of) a gnat.” 
But this is rather far-fetched, and Bishop Lowth is certainly right when he remarks: “The iuipropriety of the preposition 


(a?) has wholly destroyed the meaning of the phrase.” 


The phrase refers to the use of a strainer, and is plain enough with 


owt. The Jews carefully strained their wine and other beverages, from fear of violating Ley. xi. 20, 23, 41, 42, as do now 


the Buddhists in Ceylon and Hindostan.—P. 8.] 


17 Ver. 25.—For akpacias Griesbach and Scholz read &dixlas, unrighteousness, But B., D., L. speak for the 


former reading. 


18 Ver, 32.-IlAnp@aate, implete, is the correct reading. 


wiginated in the desire to soften the sense. 


*ErAnp@oare (D., H., al.) and mAnpéoare (B., al.) 


° Ver. 38.—Codd. B., L., al., and Lachmann omit épnuos, but it must be retained as essential. 


ELXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Tue Great Denuncratory DISCOURSE AGAINST 
THE PHARISEES: AND SCRIBES, ADDRESSED TO THE 
PropLe.—This crisis is analogous to that of ch. 
xv. 10, when Jesus turned away from the Galilean 
Pharisees, after an annihilating rebuke, and turned 
soward the people. The provincial example must 
nave its wider consummation in the temple. But 
the permanent significance of the present crisis is 
this: Christ turns from the self-hardening hierarchy, 
and speaks immediately to the people. The unity of 
this discourse has been denied by Schleiermacher, 
Schulz, Schneckenburger, and others, on the ground 
of Luke having given some parts of it on a previous 
occasion in ch. xi. Ewald thinks that the discourse 
was compounded out of a large variety of original 
elements. But de Wette and Meyer for good rea- 
gous are strenuous supporters of the original unity 
of the whole discourse. De Wette: “It is very 
appropriate that Jesus should now first utter Him- 
self so fully and comprehensively against His ene- 
miex” Meyer: “The whole composition has a char- 


acter of such living force and unity, that it is hardly 
possible to deny its originality and genuineness.” * 
Heubner: “It is not an invective, or utterance of 
scorn, as many have called it: for instance, Ammon 
(Life of Jesus, iii. 229), who thinks that on that 
very account it never could have been thus deliy- 
ered by Jesus.” The condemnation naturally in. 
cluded the Sadducees, so far as they were found 
among the scribes, and belonged to the dominant 
hierarchy. In themselves, and as a party, they were 
of no importance; nor were they ever recognisea as 
leaders of the people. 

[Dr, Nasr: “ Although the Sadducees were alse 
included among the scribes, yet our Lord in His ter- 
rible condemnation singles out the Pharisees, who 
for the last one hundred and fifty years had enjoyed 
the highest respect of the people for their zeal and 
vig d observance of the law. During His whole min. 


*[Comp. ALrorp: “There can, I think, he no doubt that 
this discourse was delivered, as our Evangelist here relates 
it, all at one time, and in these the last days of our Lord's 
ministry. .. . It bears many resemblances to the Sermon 
on the Mount, and may be regarded as the solemn close, ay 
that ‘vas the opening, of the Lord’s public teaching." P. § 
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istry He had been making pharisaic formalism the 
zonstant object of reproof, while almost ignoring the 
unbelief of the Sadducees,”—It is certainly remark- 
able that the severest language which Christ ever 
used, was directed, not against the people, of whom 
He rather spoke with pity and compassion, nor 
against the Sadducees, with whom He came less in 
contact, but against the orthodox, priestly, sancti- 
monious, hypocritical Pharisees, the leaders of the 
nierarchy, and rulers of the people. Let ministers 
and dignitaries in the Church never forget this! 
Nevertheless the Pharisees with all their wickedness 
had more moral and religious earnestness and sub- 
stance, than the Sadducees, and when once thor- 
oughly converted, they made most serious and 
devoted Christians, as the example of St. Paul 
abundantly shows. No such convert ever proceed- 
ed from the indifferent, worldly, and rationalistic 
Sadducees.—M. Baumearren in his History of Jesus 
(as quoted by Dr. Nast in loc.) makes the following 
striking remark on this denunciatory discourse: ‘ As 
Christ once commenced His Sermon on the Mount in 
Galilee with pronouncing eight beatitudes, so He 
closes His last public address with pronouncing eight 
woes on Mount Moriah, declaring thereby most dis- 
tinctly that all manifestation of His divine love and 
meekness had been in vain, and must now give way 
to stern justice. Of that awful delusion which has 
done at all times so much harm in the Church— 
namely, that the office sanctifies the officer, at least 
before the people—there is here not the most distant 
trace [not even vers. 2 and 3], but the very opposite. 
The office held by the scribes and Pharisees Jesus 
fully recognizes; but the sacredness of the office, 
instead of furnishing any apology for their corrupt 
morals, increases only their guilt, and He, therefore, 
exposes with the utmost severity the wickedness of 
their lives. Never did any prophet deliver such a 
discourse as this. We see here turned into wrath 
the holy love of Jesus, which is unwilling to break 
the bruised reed or to quench the smoking flax (ch. 
xii. 20), which seeks and fosters what is lost, which 
casts out none, but attracts all that show themselves 
in the least degree susceptible.” —This fearful denun- 
ciation of the dignitaries and representatives of the 
Jewish theocracy, which must shake every sensitive 
reader to the very foundati.n of his moral nature, 
could only proceed from one who knew Himself free 
from sin and clothed with divine authority and 
power. Having exhausted, in the intensity of His 
love for sinners, high and low, rich and poor, every 
effort to bring them to repentance and a better mind, 
Jesus now speaks, at. the close of His earthly minis- 
try ud in full view of the approaching crucifixion, 
with all the dignity and stern severity of a judge, 
yet without any passion or personal bitterness. This 
awful severity is as much a proof of His divine mis- 
sion and character as the sweet tenderness of His 
invitation to the sinner to come to Him for rest and 
peace.—P. 8.]. 

Ver. 2. Sit in Moses’ seat.—The question 
arises, whether Moses’ seat means his whole vocation 
and office, or only a part of it. De Wette: His seat 
as judge and lawgiver. But Moses as lawgiver, or 
organ of revelation, did not speak from his seat, but 
Som Mount Sinai; and in this capacity he could be 
succeeded * only by propkets, or conclusively by 
Curist: Himself. The seat of Moses is described 


* [The Edinb. trsl. has hero: relawed, perhaps a printing 
asror, for released ahgelist.) 
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Exod. xviii. 13. Moses sat in the function of judge 
and administrator; and in this-he might and did 
allow others to represent himself, who were to judge 
and rule according to the law of revelation. We 
have the more formal establishment of the office of 
elders in Num. xi. 16. The rule of the scribes and 
Pharisees was the rule of the Sanhedrin. But be- 
tween the prophetic rule of Christ, and the political 
rule of the Romans, there only remained to them the 
Old Testament ecclesiastical function of explaining 
the law and administering discipline. “ExdOicav, 
they sat down and sit, “ Among the Rabbins, the 
successor of a Rabbi was called the representative 
of his school, iROD—>9 3Wit; Vitringa, Syn.” 
Meyer. 

Ver. 8. All therefore.—The therefore, oi v, is 
emphatic, as Meyer correctly urges, It alludes to 
the established order 1nd office. All whatsc. 
ever.—Chrysostom and others say that the cere 
monial system, and everything false and immoral, 
were to be excepted ; since all this could not have 
been taught amd tis Mwvcéews xabedpas, De Wette 
and Meyer: Jesus had in view only the contrast 
between their teaching and their life; and left the 
perversion of the office itself, as it existed in prawi, 
out of the question. But their doctrine was corrupt, 
not only in accidental practice, but in essential prin- 
ciple. We must limit the «ize?y, which is used 
by Matthew throughout in its full significance, to the 
oficial utterance. Thus it means: Act according to 
their words in relation to the theocratie order of the 
Jewish church, but not in relation to the way of sal- 
vation. It was in harmony with the heavenly pru- 
dence of Jesus, and with the spirit of all His teach 
ing, that He should express the fullest acknowledg 
ment of the official authority of the Pharisees anc 
scribes, even while He was preparing to unmask and 
spiritually to annihilate them. He did not on this 
account impose upon His hearers a permanent sub- 
jection to the rule of the scribes and Pharisees, 
They could, however, be free only in Him and 
through Him: they must through the law die to 
the law. He whom the law has slain and excommu- 
nicated, is alone free from its claims.* 

Ver. 4. But they bind.—Sce Luke xi. 46. The 
binding together of individual things into a mass, 
has reference here rather to burdens of wood than to 
burdens of grain, Thus they compact their tradi- 
tionary statutes into intolerable burdens. A fourfold 
rebuke: 1. they make religion a burden; 2. an intol- 
erable burden; 3. they lay it upon the shoulder of 
others ; 4, they leave it untouched themselves, 7, e., 
they have no idea of fulfilling these precepts in 
spirit and in truth. [Alford refers the heavy bur 
dens, poptia Bapéa, not to human traditions, as 
most interpreters do, but to the severity of the law, 
which they do not observe (Rom. ii. 21-28); an- 
swering to the Bapitepa tod véuov of ver. 23. The 
irksomeness and unbearableness of these rites did 
not belong to the Law in itself as rightly explained, 
but were created by the rigor and ritualism of these 
men who followed the letter and lost the spirit. 
Similarly Stier and Nast who refer for analogy to 


*TAtrorp: “The ovv here is very significant,—be 
cause they sit in Moses’ seat,—and this clears the meaning, 
and shows it to be, ‘all things which tLey, as successors o 
Moses, out of his law, command you to observe, do;’ there 
being a distinction between their lawful teaching as ex. 
pounders of the law, und their frivolous traditions snperad 
ded thereto, and blamed below.”—P. 8.] 
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our modern moralists who preach duty, duty! and 
nothing else.—P. §.] 

Ver. 5. But all their works.—Luke xi. 43.— 
Their phylacteries, ¢vAakt pia, remembran- 
cers and preservatives.—Literal application of the 
Jigurative expressions of Exod. xiii. 9, 16 ; Deut. vi. 
8, 93; ch. xi, 18. Thence arose the ybpn , contain- 
ing passages of the law upon leaves of parchment— 
Exod. xiii. 1-16; Deut. vi. 4-9; xi. 18-22—which 
the Jews at the time of prayer bound, one on the 
left arm, one on the forehead, to show that the law 
should be in the heart and in the head. Buxtorf, 
Syn. ch. ix. p. 170; and Rosenmiiller, Morgenland, 
v. 82, The term phylactery was doubtless formed 
from the duddtacbe roy véuov, Exod. xiii. 10. It is 
not right, therefore, with de Wette and Meyer, at 
once to explain them as preservatives or amulets, 
having magical power. At first, they were simply 
remembrancers of the law; the heathen notion, that 
they were personal means of defence against evil 
spirits, did not arise till afterward. It is probable 
that the perversion was not perfect at the time of 
our Lord; otherwise He would have done more than 
condemn their enlargement of these phylacteries, 7. ¢., 
hypocrisy and boastfulness in matters of religion. 
It is probably a result of this rebuke, that at the 
present day the size of these phylacteries is limited. 
—The borders or fringes, «pdome8o.—Ch, ix. 
20; comp. Num. xv. 38. These zizith were fastened 
with blue ribands to the garments (see Baur: Sym- 
bolik des Mos. Cultus, vol. i. p. 329.) Blue was the 
symbolical color of heaven, the color of God, of His 
covenant, and of faithfulness to that covenant. The 
tassels themselves signified flowers, or birds; prob- 
ably pomegranates, and therefore crimson, and not 
blue, as the ribands were. Thus they were remem- 
brancers that fidelity to the covenant should flour- 
ish ; or they were tokens that the flower of life was 
love, and that love must spring from faithfulness to 
the covenant. 

Ver. 6. The chief seat, rv mpwrtokdrrclay. 
—‘“The first place at table; that is, according to 
Luke xiv. 8 (comp. also Joseph. Antig. xv. 2, 4), the 
highest place on the divan, as among the Greeks. 
The Persians and Romans held the middle place to 
be the seat of honor. The word is not preserved, 
except among the Synoptists and the Fathers. 
Suid.: mpwrokdArcla 7 mpdtn xabedpa.” Meyer. 

Ver. 7. Rabbi, Rabbi—The teacher was called 
by his title, not by his name. ‘“ My master, my mas- 
ter,”—the customary repetition of greeting on the 
part of the scholar among the Jews, °57 was more 
honorable than 35, 7. e., much, great, amplissimus.* 
Buxt. Lexic. Talm. “ Master (ka@nynths) is 
more than fabbi. The Rabbi was the teacher in 
a synagogue. Master was the head of a whole sec- 
tion, a leader who might be followed by many Rab- 
bis (R702, 1922, rector, princeps). The proud 
spirit of the Rabbis has crept into the Christian 
Church. The Reformers protested against it.” 
Heubner. 

Ver. 8. But ye.—Vers. 8-12 contain a warning 
application to the disciples of what had been said. 
The emphasis is on duets and suey, placed first. 
Properly : over you one is Master. 

Ver. 9, Father.—Father, 38 , the supreme title 
of a teacher.—On earth.—With allusion to the 


* [The title was used in three forms: Rab, master, doc- 
tor; abhi. my master; Rabboni, my great master.—P. S.] 


antithesis of the Father in heaven. The earth has 
however, in the New Testament a symbolical mean 
ing also in »pposition to the sea, the fluctuating 
world of the aations (see Rev. xiii. 11, comp. ver. 1: 
John iii. 12, 81; Matt. xvi. 19), as being the cul- 
tured world, the civil and ecclesiastical order. 

Ver. 10. Master, better: Leader, in the spir- 
itual sense,—xaOnynths, not to be confounded 
with «arnxnths. The third denomination has a 
special importance among the three: the first pointa 
mainly to the Jewish, the second to the Romish, 
hierarchy. No one should seek the distinction of 
being the founder of a church or sect. 

[Albert Barnes, in his Motes, understands tha 
prohibition of titles by our Saviour literally, and 
hence opposes (and personally always rejected) the 
title “‘ Doctor of Divinity,” the Christian equivalent 
of the Jewish Aabdi, as contrary to the command of 
Christ, to the simplicity of the gospel, and the equal- 
ity of ministers, and as tending to engender pride and 
a sense of superiority. But to be consistent, the ti- 
tle Reverend, Mr. and Mrs., etc., should likewise be 
abolished, and the universal thow of the Quakers and 
Tunkers be introduced. And yet Paul called him- 
self the (spiritual) father of the Corinthians, 1 Cor, 
iv. 15, and Timothy his son in the faith, 1 Tim. i. 2, 
and Titus likewise, Tit. i. 4; Peter uses the same 
term of Mark (probably the evangelist), 1 Pet. v. 13. 
It is plain, therefore, that the Saviour prohibits not 
so much the titles themselves, as the spirit of pride 
and ambition which covets and abuses them, the 
haughty spirit which would domineer over infe- 
riors, and also the servile spirit which would basely 
cringe to superiors. In the same way Christ does 
not forbid in ver. 6 to occupy the first seats, for 
some one must be uppermost (as Matthew Henry re- 
marks)—but to seek and love them. Axtrorp: “To 
understand and follow such commands in the slavery 
of the letter, is to fall into the Pharisaism against 
which our Lord is uttering the caution.”—P. 8. 

Vers. 9-12,—Comp. ch. xviii. 1; xx. 20; Luke 
xiv. 11; xviii. 14. Meyer: ‘“ These prohibitions of 
Jesus refer to the hierarchical spirit which practi- 
cally attached to the titles named at that period. 
Titles of teachers cannot be dispensed with, any more 
than the class of teachers; but the hierarchy, as it 
was re-introduced in the Romish Church, is quite con- 
trary to the spirit and will of Christ. Well observes 
Calvin on ver, 11: ‘ Hac clausula ostendit, se non 
sophistice litigasse de VoCIBUS, sed REM potius spec- 
tasse.” * We must mark the distinction: Ye shall 
call no man haves and shall not be called by any, 
master, nor leader (mathp, paBBl, or diddcKados, and 
Ka8nynrns). The worst corruption is the calling any 
man father ; that is, to honor in any man an abso- 
lute spiritual authority. This religious homage is a 
contradiction to the absolute authority of the Father. 
in heaven. Grotius; “ Deus dogmatum auctor. 
Jer, xxxi, 84; Isa. liv. 13; John vi. 45, oovra. 
mavres 5tdaKt0l Ocod; 1 Thess. iv. 9, Oe0dt 
daxror. Sed alio sensu patres recte vocantur, qui 
nos in Christo per Evangelium genuerunt, 1 Cor, iv. 
15.”—The title of Aabdi referred to a constrained 
honor, which took away the brotherly equality of the 
faithful ; or, in other words, the stamping of human 


* (Comp. the remark of AtForp on ver. 11: “It may 
serve to show us how little the letter of a precept has to du 
with its true observance, if we reflect that he who of all the 
Heads of sects has most notably violated this whole com 
mand, and caused others to do so, ealls himself ‘serous ger 
vorum Dei, ”--P §8.] 
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scnolastic teaching with the dignity of law. That 
both these errors touched too closely the authority 
of Christ, is asserted in the third exhortation: They 
should not be called spiritual guides, founders, ete., 
because One only had that dignity, Christ. See 
1 Cor. i, 12. 4% can scarcely be denied that the 
uesignation of an ecclesiastical community by the 
name of a man, is inconsistent with this express pro- 
hibition, although much depends upon the origin of 
the name and the spirit with which it is used. 
Names of reproach have frequently become names 
of honor in the history of the church. The expres- 
sion, d5nyé6s, ver. 16 and ch. xv. 14, Rom. ii. 19, 
20, is not quite so strong as kaOnynrThs. 

[ Alford, following a hint of Olshausen (Christus 
der einige Mevster), refers the three titles to the three 
persons of the Holy Trinity, viz., rar#p, ver. 9 to 
God the Father, 5:3a¢0xaAo0s, ver. 8 (according to 
the true reading, instead of the kaOnynrjs of the 
text. rec. see my Crit. Note 8, p. 408) to the Holy 
Spirit (comp. John xiv. 26; Jer. xxxi. 33, 84; 
Ezek. xxxvi. 26, 27), not named here, because his 
promise was only given in private to the disciples, 
and ca@nynrns to Christ. “If this be so, we 
have God, in His Trinity, here declared to us as the 
only One, in all these relations, on whom they can 
rest or depend. They are all brethren, all substan- 
tially equal—none by office or precedence nearer to 
God than another; none standing between his 
brother and God.” Nast adopts this interpreta- 
tion, which he thinks throws a flood of light upon 
the passage. But it is rather far-fetched, and the 
position of the Zeacher (the Holy Spirit) between 
the Father and the Leader, instead of being men- 
t.oned last, is decidedly against it.—P. 8. 

Ver. 13. Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees.—There are seven woes according to general 
reckoning: the first, therefore, might seem super- 
fluous; and this recommends, again, the omission 
of ver. 13, which is also critically contested. But, 
if we compare this discourse with the seven beati- 
tudes of the Sermon on the Mount, we observe that 
the eighth woe is a summary of the ‘seven in a con- 
crete form, just as is the case with the eighth and 
ninth beatitudes. There, the concrete unity of all 
the benedictions is the being persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake, for Christ’s sake, as the prophets were 
persecuted in old time. But here, the eighth woe 
has the same force with respect to the Pharisees, 
who adorned the graves of the prophets, and yet 
showed that they themselves were no better than 
murderers of the prophets. This, therefore, leads to 
the supposition of a sustained antithesis between the 
benedictions and the woes :— 


—Devonring widows’ houses, 
and for a pretence making 
long prayers (being spirit- 
ually rich). 

—The kingdom of heaven 
shut against others, while 
they go not in themselves, 
Fanaticism as opposed to 
repentance. 

—Zeal of proselytism. 

—Casuistical morality, which 
corrupts the doctrine of sin, 
and raises the human above 
the divine. Swearing by 
the gold of the temple, by 
the offering. 

—Tithing mint and anise; 
and leaving out righteous- 
ness, mercy, and faith. 

—Cileansing the outside of the 
platter, the inside being full 


L Poverty in spirit. 


2 The mourners. 


§, The meek. 
. Hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness, © 


© The merciful. 


t The pare in heart. 


onan! 


of uncleanness and covet 
ousness, 
7. The children of peace (mes- -—Sepulchres, full of ‘typoe 
sengers of life). risy and lawlessness. 


Summary of the Seven. 


Persecuted for righteousness’ —Murderers of the propheta 
sake, as the prophets were 
persecuted, 


Persecuted for Christ’s sake, ~The ninth woe is wanting 


and this is very significant 
Instead of it, we hear the 
lamentation of Christ ovea 
Jerusalem. (See the Doe 
trinal Thoughts below.) 


Ver. 14. Ye devour.—We put ver. 14 before 
ver. 13 (see the different readings). It is to be re- 
marked that our Lord here establishes precisely the 
same connection between the worldly care and 
covetousness of the Pharisees, and their hypocritical! 
formality, as in ch. vi. 1,19; but in that passage the 
order is inverted, as the Lord there proceeds fiom 
the hypocrisy to its root—worldliness of mind and 
covetousness. The dre gives the reason; because,» 
Devour widows’ houses, 7. ¢., to obtain them un- 
righteously. This was damnable in itself, but muck 
more when it was done under the cloak of piety, o1 
kal mpopace, The «at is not “mechanically brought 
from Mark.” It marks an advancement in the guilt, 
The teptoadtepov kpima we refer, as a pro 
longed sentence, to the lengthened hypocritical 
prayers which went before. “ At a very early date 
this avarice in securing legacies crept into the Chris 
tian Church; and therefore Justinian passed ordi 
nances forbidding the clergy to inherit possessious.’ 
Heubner. 

Ver. 13. Ye shut up.—tThe kingdom of heaven, 
appearing with Christ, is represented as a palace, or, 
more precisely, a wedding-hall, with open doors. 
The hypocrites shut the kingdom of heaven before 
the people, @urpooevy.—For ye neither go 
in yourselves.—The shutting up is therefore two- 
fold: 1.-by their own guilt and wicked example; 
2. by the actual keeping back of those who are 
entering, who not only would go in, but have their 
feet already on the threshold. So was it with Israel. 
The people were on the point of believing, when 
their hierarchical authorities drew them back into 
unbelief. 

Ver. 15. Ye compass sea and land.—Fanat- 
ical proselytism. Danz: De cura Hebreorum in 
conquirendis proselytis in Meuschenii N. T. ex Talm. 
illust. p. 649. That the Pharisees undertook actual 
missionary journeys, cannot be inferred with cer- 
tainty from Joseph. Antig. xx. 2,4 (not 8 and not 
1); for this passage speaks of a Jewish merchant 
who made proselytes, and the remnant of the Ten 
Tribes were very abundant in Adiabene. But we 
may suppose that there were such missions, and, 
indeed, that a proselyting impulse generally drove 
the Jews through the world. The real Pharisee did 
not make proselytes from heathenism to Judaism 
merely, but also from Judaism to Pharisaism.—The 
child of hell.—One who is doomed to perish or at 
least in great danger.—Twofold more than your- 
selves.i—AimAdtepov, according to Valla, must 
be taken as an adjective, and not, as 1s customary, 
adverbially. But how was the proselyte worse than 
the Pharisee? Olshausen: Because the proselytes 
were without the spiritual substratum of the Mosaia 
economy, which was an advantage the Pharisees still 
possessed. That is, the latter were Jews and Phar 
sees, while the proselytes were only a caricature of 
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Pharisaism. De Wette: Error and superstition are 
doubled by cosmmunication. Meyer: Experience 
proves that proselytes become worse and more ex- 
treme than their teachers. Thus the proselyte is a 
Pharisee of a higher degree. We might point to 
the Idumeans as examples, who converted John Hyr- 
canus (not till afterward a Sadducee) by force in 
their gnpéa—“ tiv Odrdaccav ko thy knpdvy”—or 
Petra. The house of Herod afforded a striking 
illustration of the character of such proselytes, in 
whom the dark elements of heathenism were blended 
with the dark elements of Judaism. The proselyte 
Poppcea probably urged Nero to the persecution of 
the Christians. But.that the misleader is generally 
worse than the misled, is a fact which does not here 
come into view ; it is a wicked conversion or perver- 
sion that is spoken of, and the intensification of Pha- 
risaism with the course of time. De Wette rightly 
observes, that Jesus does not here mean the endea- 
vor to convert the Gentiles to Judaism generally. 
Meanwhile Judaism as Judaism was not called to 
the work of heathen missions except in the way of 
mere preparation. The law cin only make prose- 
lytes; the gospel alone can convert. See Heubner 
on Proselytes and Proselytizing, p. 846. Cardinal 
Dubois, under the regency in France, convertisseur en 
chef. Several Jewish proselytes of modern times.* 

Ver. 16. Woe unto you, ye blind guides !— 
Casuistry as the lax perversion of the fundamental 
laws of religion and morality. The mark common 
to both the examples given is this, that the divine in- 
stitution, imposing holy obligation, is counted for noth- 
ing; and that, on the other hand, the human work 
which requires sanctification through the divine is 
placed in its stead. ‘The Pharisees distinguished 
oaths, in respect to their validity, according to exter- 
nal, superficial [or rather fundamentally wrong] 
notes, only in the interest of unscrupulousness.” 
De Wette—By the temple.—The oath is very 
frequent, by this dwelling, MIM 132M. (Wetstein 
and Lightfoot)—By the gold of the temple.—By 
its golden adornments and vessels of gold; or by the 
temple-treasure. Jerome and Maldonatus are in favor 
of the latter. When we distinguish between the es- 
sential house of God, and the house of God as cere- 
monially adorned with gold, then Pharisaism swears 
only and always by the gold of the temple: it can- 
not swear by the temple itself. The outer manifes- 
tation is to it the reality itself: that is, for example, 
achurch “ with naked walls” is no church. “ Mean- 
while it is probable that the pharisaic and hierarchi- 
cal covetousness preferred the oath by the treasure of 
the temple, as that by the sacrifice.” De Wette.— 
It is nothing.—It has no significance, and imposes 
no obligation (the Italian peccadiglio): the reservatio 
mentalis of Jesuitical morality—He is a debtor.— 
Bound to observe the oath. 

Ver. 17. For which is greater ?—Superiority 
of the originally holy, the divine, to that which is de- 
rivatively holy, the human, which is made holy only 
by the divine. The same relation which the gold 
bears to the divine house, the human offering bears 
to the divine fire which makes the altar an altar. 

Ver. 18. Whoso shall swear by the altar.— 
To any living view of the altar, the offering is one 
with the altar. Casuistry cuts asunder the living 


*[Comp. here some excellent remarks quoted from an 
English periodical, the Homélist, in Nast’s Commentary, p. 
520, on the great difference between the genuine missionary 
and the proselyting spirit, the godly zeal, and the sectarian 
seal.--P. 8.) 


relations of religion, kills its life, denies its spirit 
and idolizes its body, 

Ver. 21. And whoso shall swear by the 
temple.—We expect to hear, “he sweareth also by 
the gold of the temple.” But this is self-under- 
stood; and therefore Christ returms back to the 
Lord of the temple, who makes the temple what it 
is, and makes heaven, the great temple, what it is. 
The oath has its significance generally in this, and in 
this only, that it is a confirmation by God, a declara- 
tion uttered as before God. 

Ver. 22. And he that shall swear by hea- 
ven.—Meyer: “ The contrary of ver. 22 is found in 
Schevuoth, f. 85, 2: Quia preter Deum, ceeli et terras 
ereatorem, datur etiam ipsum calum et terra, indu- 
bium esse debet, quod is, qui per colum et terram 
jurat, non per eum juret, qui illa creavit, sed per 
ulas ipsas creaturas.” 

Ver, 23. For ye pay tithe.—The ordinances 
concerning tithes (Lev. xxvii. 30; Num. xviii. 21; 
Deut. xii. 6; xiv. 22-28) placed the fruits of the 
field and of the trees under the obligation; but tra- 
dition applied the law to the smallest produce of the 
garden, to the mint, the dill, and the cumrain (Babyl. 
Joma, f. 83, 2. Lightfoot, Horrincer: De decimis 
Judeor.)—The weightier things: Bapitepa.— 
De Wette: Those things which were harder, diffici- 
hora. Meyer: The more important, graviora. “It 
is very probable that Jesus referred to the analogy 
of the precepta gravia (B"7172N) et levia (B7>P) 
among the Jewish teachers. (See Schottgen, p. 
183.)” But there is no need to distinguish things 
so closely connected: the important supposes 
the difficult. Pharisaism is led into legalism and 
ceremonialism by its aversion to the difficult 
requirements of internal spiritual religion —Judg- 
ment, kpicis, DBY2.—See Isa. i. 17. Thus, 
not righteousness itself, but fidelity in the discharge 
of duties according to the principles of righteous- 
ness. The mark of this care for right is, that it is 
one with mercy; and this mercy cannot be replaced 
by a hypocritical appearance, the almsgiving of the 
Pharisees (Matt. vi. 1)—F'aith, ryy mloriv.— 
Luther, “faith ;” de Wette and Meyer, “fidelity,” as 
in Rom. iii. 8; Gal. v. 22. The opposite is amoaria. 
Scriptural language does not distinguish between the 
two ideas, as ours does. Faith and fidelity are one 
in the principle of trust. But here ethical, subjec- 
tive faith, or fidelity, is meant. Christ marks the 
moral development of the law in three stages: 1. 
The faithfulness of the Mosaic position: rigid care 
of law and right (Elijah). 2. The prophetic posi- 
tion: mercy to sinners, and even to the heathen, as 
the internal principle of legality. 3. Messianic 
fidelity as the fulfilment of the whole law. True 
fidelity is identical with this fidelity. Heubner: 
“plots, conscientiousness: mloris, sincerity. It 
presupposes a blunted moral feeling to show much 
concern about little faults, but to care nothing for 
great ones. (Luther, Works, x. 1986, applies the 
same passage to the papal laws.)” 

These ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.—Reverse order. ‘Lrua 
and internal adherence to law places the great mat- 
ter first, without being lax in the less. 

Ver. 24. Blind guides, comp. ver. 16.—The 
term implies that they not only acted as hypocrites, 
but also taught as hypocrites. Ver. 16 pronou.. 2e3 
a separate woe against all casuistry. But here the 
words, and wh it follows them, explain the wu of 
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ver. 23 rather in its dogmatic side. The appella- 
tions, “ Ye fools and blind,” vers, 17 and 19, repre- 
seut them as self-blinded and in voluntary delusion. 

Strain out* a gnat.—Ye strain (the wine) in 
order to separate off the gnats. The liguare vinum 
liad among the Greeks and Romans only a social 
significance ; but to the Pharisees it was a religious 
act. It was supposed that the swallowing of the 
gnat would defile them; and therefore the. Jews 
strained the wine, in order to avoid drinking an un- 
clean animal. (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. Wetstein, from 
Ohollin, fol. 67, culices pusillos, quos percolant.) 
The actual custom is here a symbol of the highest 
Levitical scrupulosity ; and the opposite, the swal- 
lowing of camels, which of course could only signify 
the most enormous impurities in the enjoyment of 
life and its earthly pleasures, was the symbol of un- 
bounded and unreflectingly stupid eagerness in sin. 
The expression is of a proverbial type. The camel 
was in the law unclean, because it had no divided 
hoof, Lev. xi. 4; and, moreover, this hypothetical 
swallowing of the camel would involve a thorough 
violation of the Noachic prohibition of eating blood 
and things strangled. 

Ver. 25. The outside of the platter.—Figu- 
sative description of the legal appearance of gratifica- 
tion. Cup and platter: meat and drink, or the 
enjoyment of life in all its forms.—But within. 
Here we have the internal and moral side of grati- 
fication They are full of extortion and ex- 
cess.—“ That of which they are full, wine and food, 
was the produce of robbery and incontinence (a«pa- 
ata, a later form of dxpdreia).” Meyer. See Isa. 
XXxVill. 7 sqq. 

Ver. 26. Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first. 
—The rebuking adjective blind points here also to 
the absurdity of their practice.—Cleanse the inside. 
Sanctify thy enjoyment by righteousness and tem- 
perance.—That the outside may be ciean.— 
Fritzsche: May be able to be cleansed. Meyer, 
better: That the purity of the externals may fol- 
low. ‘External purity is not here declared useless 
(de Wette); but it is declared not to be true holi- 
ness, which implies the preceding purification of the 
inner man.” It is here presupposed that all their 
adorning of the outside must fail to make even that 
clean, so long as the inside is full of defilement: 
that is, Levitical purity without moral purity is itself 
defilement. (Bengel, in a gentler expression, non 
est mundities.) 

Ver. 27. Whited sepulchres.— “The graves 
were every year, on the 15th Adar, whitened with a 
kind of chalk («xovia)—a practice derived by the Rab- 
bins from Ezek. xxxix. 15; not merely for the sake 
of appearance, but also that these places, the touch 
of which was defilement (Num. xix. 16), might be 
more easily seem and avoided. (See the rabbinical 
passages in Lightfoot, Schottgen, and Wetstein,) 
Thus they always had a pleasant outward appear- 
auce.” Meyer. But thus also they were adorned. 
Luke xi. 44 is a similar thought, ret, however, the 
game. 

Full of dead men’s bones.—Dead bodies were 
unclean according to the law, and the touch of them 
defile'l (Num. y. 2; vi. 6): this was specially the case 


\Not: at, which is in all yrobability originally a typo- 
graphical error for owt. See the critical note above, No. 16, 
p. 408. Another striking example of the tenacity of a ty po- 

hical blunder which found its way into many editions 
of the English Rible, is vinegar for vineyard in Matt. xx. 1. 
Hence tho term: The Viveyar-Bible,—P. 8.] 


with the bones of the dead and the odor of decay 
from the grave. Impurity has a deadly effect. Spir 
itual death exerts a deadly influence (1 John ili. 14 
15); and thus what follows, the murder of the prop 
ets, is introduced. 

Ver, 28. Hypocrisy is here the wicked disguise 
and iniquity, avoula, is not simply immorality, 
but consummate theocratical lawlessness. 

Ver. 29. Ye build the tombs of the prophets. 
—Construction ¢f sepulchral graves, stones, and mon 
uments, with vanous designs and inscriptions on com 
secrated burial ground. The antithesis is delicate : 
And garnish the sepulchres of the righteous 
(canonized saints). The latter are acknowledged at 
once, and receive their monuments; the prophets 
on the other hand, often lay long in unknown and 
even dishonored graves. Later generations then be: 
gan to become enthusiastic about them, and make 
their common graves elaborate monuments. ‘“ The 
custom of building monuments to ancient and cele 
brated persons, has existed among all peoples and ix . 
all ages. Comp. Wetstein, Lightfoot, Jahn, Arch. i. 
2.” De Wette. Consult Robinson’s Researches ou 
the remarkable sepulchres around Jerusalem, and the 
so-called sepulchres of the prophets. 

Ver. 80. And say.—First of all, by the fact 
of adorning their sepulchres.—If we had been in 
the days of our fathers. Not: ifwe were (Meyer) 
which here gives no sense.—Of our fafhers.—Pri 
marily, by natwral lineage, but also in the sense ot 
fellowship: Sons of the murderers, in a spiritual 
sense ; which de Wette, without any reason, op- 
poses. 

Ver. 31. Ye be witnesses unto yourselves, 
—How this? De Wette: By virtue of the guilt 
transmitted to you. Meyer: ‘When ye thus speak 
of your fathers, ye give testimony against yourselves, 
that ye belong to the kin of the murderers of the 
prophets.” But the meaning is rather, the opposite 
of this: Since ye repute the fathers, in spite of their 
murderous spirit against the prophets, as being in 
the fullest sense of the word, in your traditions, your 
fathers; and explain the ancient blood-guiltiness, 
which has been transmitted to you, only as accidental 
evils into which they fell, or as the product of a 
barbarous age. Just as in these days the horrors of 
the inquisition are excused on account of the barba1 
ism of the Middle Ages, although they had their es 
sential root in the fanaticism of the principle of tradi 
tion. The continued acknowledgment of those old 
false principles, from which those murders sprang, 
establishes the community of guilt, and the propaga- 
tion of the old guilt to consummate judgment. Heub- 
ner quotes: ‘ Sit licet divus, dummodo non vivus.”* 

Ver. 32. Fill ye up then the measure.—Chry- 
sostom says that this tAnp®oare was spoken pro- 


* [Dr. Crossy, Zeplanatory Notes or Scholia in low, 
in view of the parallel passage in Luke xi. 47, where the 
word for makes a connection between building the tomba 
and approving their fathers’ crimes, suggests the conjecture 
that there was a proverb among the Jews asserting complte 
city in crime, like “One kills him, and another digs his 
grave.” Srrer and Atrorp: The burden of this hypocrisy 
is, that they, being one with their fathers, treading in their 
steps, but vainly disavowing their deeds, were, by the bh 
act of building the sepalehres of the prophets, joined wit 
their fathers’ wickedness. See Luke xi. 47,45. Instead of 
the penitent confession: “ We have sinned, we and our fa 
thers,” this last and worst generation in vain protests against 
their participation in their fathers’ guilt, which they are 
meanwhile developing to the utmost and filling up its mea- 
sure—The Pharisees called the murderers of the prophets 
rightly their fathers: they are even worse than theit fatherg 
because they add hypocrisy to impiety.—P. 8.1 
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ene: U.vurs, permissively. De Wette and 
eyer mai: } wu ironical imperative. De Wette: 
“The wAgpa vas 1 p.esupposes the ability and willing- 
ness in the mind of the Pharisees which merely needs 
encouragement.” (!) The difficult analogon of this 
difficult passage is the word of Jesus to Judas, John 
xiii. 27: “What thou intendest to do, do quickly.” 
The last means to scare the wicked from their 
gradually ripening iniquity is the challenge: Do 
what ye purpose at once! If this is irony, it is divine 
frony, as in Ps. xxi. 4.*—Fill ye up.—The ancient 
crime of the prophet-murdering spirit ran on contin- 
uously through the ages. (See Isa. vi.; Matt. xiii. 
14; Acs xxviii. 26.) Its consummation was the 
murder of Christ.—Fill up then, even ye,—«al 
bets. The emphasis, however, falls upon the rA7- 
pécare. Ye, who condemn the murderers of the 
prophets, will even fulfil the measure of their guilt. 
—The measure of guilt. The expression was, accord- 
ing to Wetstein, current among the Rabbins. With 
the full measure of guilt, judgment begins. The 
passage, Exod. xx. 5, which de Wette quotes, de- 
scribes the generic nature of guilt in the reduced 
sphere of a single house; and the guilt of a commu- 
nity, of a church, of an order, is to be distinguished 
as an enlarged measure of the more limited family 
ilt. 

Ver. 33. Serpents.—Comp. Luke iii. 7. Tas 
puvynte. , The Conj. delib. supposes the matter to 
be inwardly decided. Tho judgment of hell, 47d 
THs Kploews THS yrévyns). The sentence 
which condemns to hell. The expression, judicium 
Gehenne was used by the htabbins (Wetstein). 

Ver. 34. Wherefore \ send, etc.—Fearful tele- 
ology of judgment. The messengers of salvation 
must hasten the process of doom for the hardened. 
Sin, which will not be remedied, must be drawn out 
into its full manifestation, tliat it may find its doom 
and destruction in the judg nent.—Behold, I send 
unto you.—This is difficilt, inasmuch as Jesus 
seems to bring down into the present, as His own 
sending, the sending of the prophets who had ap- 
peared in earlier times. (1) Van Hengel: The quota- 
tion of an old prediction. (2) Olshausen refers to 
Luke xi. 49, Jesus speakiag here as the essential 
Wisdom. (8) De Wette: Jesus utters this with the 
feeling of His Messianic dignity; these prophets 
and wise men are His own messengers, the Apos- 
tles, etc. But here it is not merely the New Testa- 

-ment martyrdoms that are meant; the whole history 
of uhe persecutions of the prophets appears teleologi- 
cally, 2. ¢., as judgment. Hence Jesus speaks out of 
the central consciousness of the theocratical wisdom, 
and in unison with the consciousness of the Father: 
comp. Matt. xi. 19. As the last who was sent of 
God, He was the moving, actuating principle of all 
the divine missions: comp. John i. 26. But as the 
Old Testament times were not excluded, so the New 
Testament times ave included.+ The futures are pro- 
pnetic, as is the whole passage. Hence in the orav- 
péoere Jesus thought assuredly of Himself. Meyer 
refers to the crucifixion of Simeon, bishop of Jerusa- 
lem and Pella: Euseb. Hist. Hecl. iii, 22.—The ex- 
pression xa) ef airy is very strong. - They will be 
no better than brands for the fire of your fanaticism. 

Ver. 85. That upon you may come.—The 


* (Ps. xx. contains no trace of irony, and there must be 
some error here, probably for Ps. ii. 4—P. 8.] 

+ [The Edinb. trsl. has here again just the reverse: ‘‘the 
New Testament times were not aocladea7t Lange says: 
So wenig die alitestamentliche Zeit ausgeschlossen ist, 80 
WENIG die newtestamentliche.””—P. S.] 
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common expression for judgment, Eph. v. 6, as in 
timating its inevitableness, suddenness, power, and 
grandeur. —The righteous (innocent) blood, 
“P2 D7; that is, the punishment for it, comp. eb 
xxvii. 25, but such as the righteous blood has awakep 
ed. Innocent blood appears as the leader of avenging 
powers: comp. Gen. iv. 10; Heb. xii. 24; Rev. vi 
10. Certainly the blood of Christ speaketh better 
things than the blood of Abel; but that blood has 
also its condemning character, and indeed in the 
shedding of that blood the judgment of the world was 
completed. Zhe rightcous blood is here emphaiic : 
the consecrated, sanctified blood of the prophets. 
Bengel: “afua, ter hoc dicitur wno hoc versu mag 
nav.” -Exxuyémev or, in the present tense. The 
blood is a continuous stream, which still flows and 
will flow, being present especially in its spiritual in- 
fluence. Rev. vi. 10. 

Zachariah, son of Barachiah.—WSee 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 20. Zachariah, the son of the high-priest Je- 
hoiada, stoned in the court of the temple by com- 
mand of the king. There are difficulties here: 1. 
He was not the last of the martyrs of the Old Testa- 
ment: the murder of Urijah, Jer. xxvi. 28, was of a 
later date. But besides the order of the Hebrew 
canon, there was something pre-eminently wicked in 
the destruction of the former. Zachariah was the 
son of a high-priest of the greatest merit; he was 
murdered between the temple and the altar, and died 
erying, The Lord seeth, and will avenge it. And, 
moreover, his destruction was always vividly in the 
remembrance of the Jews. See Lightfoot on this 
passage, and Targum Thren. ii. 20. 2. The father 
of Zachariah was Jehoiada, here called Barachiah, 
Different explanations: (a) Beza, Grotius, al.: his 
father had two names ; (6) van Hengel, Ebrard: Bar- 
achias was the father, Jehoiada the grandfather; (c) 
Kuinoel supposes that the words, “son of Barachiah,” 
are a gloss, (d) de Wette, Bleeck, Meyer [and Al- 
ford] decide that an error in the name has crept in. 
“Probably Jesus Himself did not mention the name 
of the father (Luke xi. 51), and it was added from 
an original tradition: the error being the result of 
confounding the person of Zachariah with the better 
known Zechariah the prophet, whose father was named 
Barachiah (Zech. i. 1). This tradition was followed 
by Matthew; but in the Gospel of the Hebrews the 
error was not found (according to Jerome, the name 
there was Jehoiada).” Meyer. (e) According to 
Hammond and Hug, the Zachariah meant was the 
son of Baruch, who was killed in the temple after 
the death of Christ (Joseph. Bell. Jud. iv. 6, 4). Hug 
thinks that Jesus spoke in the future, but that the 
Evangelist, after the event had taken place, put it in 
the preterite. But this is an untenable notion, even 
apart from the difference between Baruch and Bar- 
achiah. Ammon, who also refers the words to 
the Zachariah of Josephus, explained them as inter- 
polation. (f) Chrysostom quoted an ancient opinion, 
according to which it was the last but one of the 
lesser prophets, Zechariah. (g) Origen, Basil, and 
others, thought it wes Zacharias, the father of John 
the Baptist—following a mere legend ; to which the 
objection holds good, that if Jesus had come down 
to such recent times, he would doubtless have men 
tioned John the Baptist Himself. The Lord moreover 
speaks not of the blood-guiltiness of the present gun 
eration, but of the guilt of former times, which came 
upon the present generation because they filled up 
the iniquities of their fathers. (Comp. art. in ‘‘Stw 
dien und Krititen” for 1841, p. 20, and F’harmack 
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des, wept Zaxaplov viov Bapaxlov. Athens, 1838.) 
We prefer the solution swb (6). But if there was an 
error of name (see (d)), we might ascribe it, with 
Ammon and Kichhorn, to the translator of St. Mat- 
thew rather than the primitive evangelical tradition, 
as de Wette and Meyer do. It is very difficult to 
determine whether Matthew, in his familiarity with 
the genealogies, had a more correct account than that 
of the Book of Chronicles, or whether his translator 
made the change. It is in favor of the second sup- 
position. of Jehoiada being the grandfather, that he 
died at the age of i30, and that Zechariah, who is 
called his son, was laid hold on by the Spirit at a 
later time, and appeared as a prophet.* 

Ver. 37. Jerusalem, Jerusalem (Luke xiii. 34, 
where it is placed earlier for pragmatic reasons).— 
Language of the more mighty emotion of compassion 
after the stern language of judgment. But with the 
change of feeling there is also a change of subject, 
and of the exhibition of the guilt. In the place of 
the Pharisees and scribes, it is Jerusalem ; that is, 
the centre of the hierarchy, but also of the people, 
and this name combines the poor misled and the 
blind misleaders,—the present, also, and the past. 
In the place of the punishment of ancient blood- 
guiltiness spoken of before, Jerusalem’s own per- 
sonal guilt is denounced now as justifying this 
condemnation. — Thou that killest.— The ex- 
pressions a@moktelvovoa and A:doBorAovca 
are emphatic in two ways: first, through the parti- 
cipial form, and, secondly, through the present tense, 
—the habitual murderess of the prophets, the stoner 
of the messengers of God.—How often would I 
have gathered !—The Lord still speaks out of the 
theocratic and prophetical consciousness which em- 
braces in one the Old and New Testaments ; yet the 
“how often” presupposes a frequent operation of 
the Lord’s grace in Jerusalem, and visits which the 
Evangelist was acquainted with, but which did not 
fall within his plan. Comp. here‘the Gospel of John. 
—Thy children.—That is, thy inhabitants. But, 
in a wider sense, all Israelites were children of Jeru- 
salem.—As a hen. — Allusion to the destruction 
which impended over Jerusalem, in a figure which 
signifies that He would have taken Jerusalem under 
the protection of His Messianic glory, if it had turned 
to Him in time. The figure of the hen was often 
used by the Rabbins concerning the Shechinah, as 
gathering the proselytes under the shadow of its 
wings.—But ye would not.—The one guilt of Je- 
rusalem was unfolded in the guilt of her individual 
children. Jesus knew that with the obduracy of the 
authorities the obduracy of the city and its inhabi- 
tants was decided. Hence He used the preterite, not 
the present tense. Jerusalem’s children had made 
their choice. The crucifixion of Jesus and the fall 
of the city were decided. It is quite an independent 
question, how many of the individual inhabitants. of. 
Jerusalem were saved by apostolical preaching. His- 


* | Wordsworth in an elaborate note assigns a mystic rea- 
gon for the use of the Lapin ig ¢, viz., it refers to Christ 
Himself as the true Zachariah = Remembrancer of God 


{from “37, recordatus fuit, and m", Jehovah), and the 
trne Son of Barachiah, ¢. ¢., the Son of the Blessed (from 
7 2, benedivit, and F7 ), who had been typified by all the 
martyrs of the Old Testament from Abel to Zachariah, the 
pon of Jehoiada. And he seee in evAoynucvos—tuplov, 


ver. 89, an allusion to the name Bapaxias in ver. 85. But 
ke omits the circumstance that Zechariah t/1 prophet was 
the sun of Barachiah, Zech. i. 1.—P. 8.] 
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torical notices on thelater depiorable condition of 
Jerusalem, see in Heubner’s Com. p. 349.* 

Ver. 38. Behold, your house. —No longet 
“My Father’s house.” According to Grotius, Meyer 
etc., the city ; according to de Wette and others, tem 
ple and city. But the only true interpretation is that 
of Theophylact, Calvin, Ewald, the temple. For the 
word marks the moment at which Jesus leaves ths 
temple, and leaves it for a sign that it was abandoned 
by the Spirit of the theocracy. Indeed, the leaving 
of the temple intimated that not merely the city, but 
also the land, was forsaken of the Spirit; for the 
temple is referred to in its symbolical meaning. We 
retain the addition “ desolate,” 7. ¢., a spiritual ruin. 
It was omitted in some copies, probably because it 
was thought that the word would open up some pros- 
pect of a restoration of the temple. But the pros- 
pect of the restoration of Israel involves ouly the 
spiritual rebuilding of Israel’s templ@ in the Spirit of 
Christ. 

Ver. 39. For I say unto you.—Most solemn 
declaration.— Ye shall not see Mie henceforth — 
In My Messianic work and operation. From thit, 
as among ‘the Jews, He now entirely withdrew. See 
John xii. 87 sq. After the resurrection, He showed 
Himself only to His own people. — Till ye shall 
say.—Neither at the destruction of Jerusalem (Wet- 
stein), nor at the advent of Christ (Meyer), but in the 
future general conversion of Isruel (Rom. xi.; Zech. 
xii. 10; Isa. lxvi. 20, ete.).—Blessed be He that 
cometh, Ps. cxviiii—See the notes on the entry into 
Jerusalem, Matt. xxi. 9,10. Jerusalem itself had 
not met the Redeemer with these words of greeting, 
but had asked, Who és this (xxi. 10)? Thus it is an 
intimation of a future conversion. Not tragic and 
judicial, as Meyer explains it. 

XXIV. Ver. 1. And Jesus went out.—It is not 
merely a local and temporary departure from the 
temple that is meant. It is true that He had over 
come all the assaults of His enemies in the temple 
but still they had declined to give Him their faith, 
and at length had declined it by their absolute silence 
And as the Lord of the temple, the temple had re- 
jected Him, in the person of those who had legal 
authority in it. That was -the fall of the temple; 
and it was then decided that it was no more now 
than a den of robbers, in which all—the Messiah, and 
the Spirit, and the hope of the Gentiles, and the 
blessing of Israel—was as it were murdered. He 
takes farewell of the temple; and from that time 
forward it became no better than a hall of desolation, 
a dreary andforsaken ruin. According to a Jewish 
legend in Joseph. Bell. Jud. vi. 5, 3, the guardian 
angels of the temple deserted it at a much later pe- 
riod, ‘At the Pentecost, when the priests for the 
night went into the temple to perform the divine ser 
vice, they heard a great and rushing sound, and then 
the ery, metaBalvwuev evred0ev.—Tacitus, Hist. v. 
13: Hupresse repente delubri fores et audita major 
humana vox, Hxcedere deos ; simul ingens motua 
excedentium, In the fortieth year before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the lamp in the temple was extin- 
guished of itself, according to Jewish accounts (ses 


* (The words: wdk NOeAHaaTeE, ye would not, ars 
important for the doctrine of the freedom and responsibility 
of man which must not be sacrificed to, but combined wit! 
the opposite, though by no means contradictory doctrine o} 
the absolute sovereignty and eternal decrees of God. At« 
FoRD én loc.: “The tears of our Lord over the perversonosa 
of Jerusalem are witnesses of the freedom of man’s will ta 
resist the grace of G@ud.”—P. 8.] 
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Lightfoo:, Hor. Heb, ad Matt. xxvi. 3), The syna- 
gogue is still a place void of God, because it knows 
not Christ.” Heubner. Indeed, this departure of 
Christ was not absolutely the last ; for, after the res- 
urrection, He solicited His enemies there, in the per- 
son of His Apostles, For the last time He left it 


when Paul was condemned in it (Acts xxi. 835; xxii. | 


22), and James the son of Alphzus was slain (Joseph. 
Antig. xx. 9, 1). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1, See the preceding Hxegetical Notes. 

2, The-seven benedictions of the Sermon on the 
Mount were summed up in an eighth: Blessed are 
all who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, And 
this benediction has here its counterpart in a com- 
prehensive woe¥%the eighth, upon the murderers of 
the prophets. But the ninth benediction, ‘“ Blessed 
are ye, if ye be scorned and persecuted for My sake,” 
has no counterpart among the woes, but the cry of 
distress over Jerusalem. True, that the Jews them- 
selves afterward cried: “His blood be on us and on 
our children” (ch. xxvii. 25); but Jesus Himself 
knew that His “blood would speak better things 
than the blood of Abel.” Hence the change of the 
ninth woe into the lament over Jerusalem. 

3. The guilt of the scribes and Pharisees became 
now, to the Lord’s view, the guilt of Jerusalem, and 
then the guilt of the nation itself. For Jerusalem 
was the representative of the spirit of the Pharisees 
and of the national genius, But Jerusalem represents 
also* the life and the honor, the fathers and the 
glory, the youth and the hope of the nation. Jeru- 
salem represents the children of the nation, so often 
threatened by tempests of ruin, and now threatened 
by the saddest of all. Therefore the Lord mourns 
and laments over His own ruined Jerusalem, All 
the missions and messages ot God which had been 
sent to Jerusalem, and which formed the ground of 
Israel’s judgment, to Him appeared now rather as so 
many efforts and impulses of God to save them. His 
own compassionate desire to save them had been ac- 
tive throughout all those ages of divine mission; 
but especially had it been active during the time of 
His own labors and ministry. His whole pilgrimage 
on earth was troubled by distress for Jerusalem, like 
the hen who sees the eagle threatening in the sky, 
and anxiously seeks to gather her chickens together 
under her wings. With such distress, Jesus saw the 
Roman eagles approach for judgment upon the chil- 
dren of Jerusalem, and sought with the strongest so- 
licitations of love to save them. But in vain! They 
were like dead children to the voice of maternal 
iove! 

4. Stier, ii. 527: “Jehovah represented His deal- 
ing with His people, first, as that of an eagle, hover- 
ing over her young and bearing them on her wings 
(Deut. xxxii. 11) ; but at last, as that of a hen which 
strives to extend her wings over her imperilled chick- 
ens.” Antithesis between the fidelity of ruling power, 
and the fidelity of suffering mercy. 

5. Behold, your howse.—W ords which were sealed 
ever. by the vain attempt of Julian to build the tem- 
ple again, as well as by its whole subsequent fate. 
fomp. RauscHErsuscn (sen.): Leben Jesu, p. 327. 


* [The Edinb Version reads: “Jerusalem was the sole 
representative ;” mistaking the German adlein (= aber, 
has*’ before (not after) Jerusalem (Allein Jerusalem repid- 
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6. Till ye shall say, Blessed.Surr, Life of Christ 
iii, 31; The Jewish rulers failed in this greeting in thé 
day of the Palm-entry, and thé people cwe it to Christ 
to this day. This word contains, however, a definite 
promise of the national restoration of Israel, as it is 
set forth in Rom. xi., and in many passages of the 
prophets. See ALFRED Meyer: der Jude, Frankfort 
1856; where, however, there is too much intermin 
gling of Jewish Christian expectations. 

7. Jesus, after departing from the temple, stifl 
remained quietly in the court of the women, and 
blessed the widow’s gift: thereby blessing true and 
simple piety, in the midst of debased and degraded 
ceremonialism. Comp. Mark xii. 41; Luke xxi, 1; 
and the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 8, p. 1249. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


1, The Preface (vers. 1-8) and the Discourse as a 


| whole.—The preaching of the truth must, according 


to the repeated example of the Lord, turn from priests 
and teachers who persistently scorn it, to the com- 
mon people.—The great condemnation pronounced 
by Jesus in the temple upon the Pharisees and the 
scribes.—The Lord vindicates and protects appointed 
ordinances, even while vehemently condemning those 
who administered them.—High esteem for the office 


never excludes free condemnation of the abuses of 


those who hold it.—Hypocrites condemn their own 
works by their own words. 

2. The General Rebuke (vers. 4—7).—Dead tradi- 
tionalism: 1. Its hardness; 2. its falsehood; 3. its 
selfishness.—Despotism in holy apparel and in the 
domain of the conscience: 1. Doubly fearful; 2. 
doubly ruinous ; 8. doubly impotent.—The Lord holds 
up to His disciples the image of spiritual ambition 
and pride for an everlasting warning.—The power of 
faith disposes of the pretensions of spiritual ambition: 
faith in the only Teacher: faith in God as the only 
Father ; faith in Christ as the only Lord and Guide. 
(Thus the Apostle’s Creed, rightly understood, is 
threefold Protestant.)—Out of the humility of fidelity 
springs the courage of freedom. 

3. Specific Rebuke: the seven woes (vers. 13-87). 
—tThe seven benedictions and the seven woes.—The 
eighth woe as the summary of the seven: like the 
eighth benediction.—The ninth woe is changed into 
a lamentation over Jerusalem.—/irst woe: Spiritual 
avarice and greediness for securing legacies ; petition- 
ers changed into beggars.—The long prayers of the 
hypocrites, and the long sentence of judgment.—WSec- 
ond woe: Those who shut the kingdom of heaven to 
others, and exclude themselves. Zhird woe: Prose 
lytism ; soul-winners and soul-ruiners.*—ourth woe: 
The work of man up, the work of God down: the in- 
ward nothing, the outward everything.—The true 
oath always by the living and true God.—The blind- 
est ignorance connected with a conceit of keenest 
insight into the laws of the kingdom of God.— Fifth 
woe: Legality in little things ; lawlessness in great, 
Straining out gnats ; swallowing camels.——Siath woe.+ 
The outside and the inside of the cup and the plat- 
ter; or, the feast of the religious and moral hypo 
crite: 1. In the outward form, consecrated or adorn- 
ed; 2 in the inner character, abominable aud 


sentirt auch), and thus destroying the necessary antithesis 
to the preceding sentence.—P. 8. 
. cc German: Seelenwerber und Seelenverderber.—~ 
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reprobate.—Seventh woe: The whited sepulchres: 1. 
Liks yleasant abodes outwardly; 2. caves of bones, 
diffusing death, within.—Spiritual death, in the guise 
of spiritual bloom: 1. Captivating; 2. destructive.— 
‘The eighth woe : The murderers of the prophets.— 
How the garnishing the sepulchres of the prophets 
May oe suspicious: 1. When it bears witness to a dis- 
eased hanging on to antiquity [false and morbid 
medizvalism.—P. 8.]; 2. when it robs the prophets 
of the present of their rights,—To persecute Christ 
in His saints is to persecute Christ Himself—He who 
would free himself from the blood-guiltiness of olden 
times, must free himself from the principles which 
created it then — Ancient guilt finds its sure consum- 
mation in terrible judgment, however long delayed. 
—tThe sinner’s inherited guilt becomes his own only 
through his own personal guilt.—Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
-em !—How often. 

4. The Departure from the Temple-—The temple 
desecrated by obduracy: 1. A house of men, forsaken 
of God; 2. a house of desolation, forsaken of the 
Spirit ; 3. a house of .misery and death, forsaken of 
Christ.—The golden sunset after the evening storm ; 
or, the prospect of the restoration of Israel_—The 
departure of Christ from the temple of the Jews: 1. 
The close of a mournful past; 2. the sign of a miser- 
able present ; 3. the token of a sad futurity.—The 
last word of the Lord to His people, the announce- 
ment of His first royal advent to punish His people 
(in the destruction of Jerusalem). 

Starke :—All hypocrites are severe toward others, 
wut very indulgent toward themselves.—Canstein : 
A faithful teacher uses severity toward himself, but 
he rules those who are under him with gentleness.— 
By thy words wilt thou be condemned.—They would 
fain have men believe that there was a special sancti- 
ty in the habit of their order.—Canstein ; Pharisaic 
folly ; elegant Bibles and books of prayer, and no de- 
votion in the heart—One is our Master, Christ.— 
Quesnel : God’s word and truth is an inheritance 
~ common to all the brethren. He who would glory 
in being its lord, and keep his brethren from the use 
of it, is a robber of the Church’s inheritance.—The 
Church of Christ is a family, of which God alone is 
the Father.—[ Quesnel on ver. 1: Let us always look 
with respect on Christ and His authority, even in the 
most imperfect of His ministers. The truth loses 
nothing of its value by the bad lives of its ministers. 
‘he faith is not built upor the lives of pastors, but 
upon the visible authority of the Church (? rather 
upon Christ and His word).—P. 8.]—Hedinger : Let 
no man vaunt himself of his position and office.—The 
gifts by which we are useful to others are from Christ, 
and they are the gifts of grace.—Humility is the true 
way to abiding dignity——Hypocrites would convert 
others, while they are themselves unconverted ; hence 
their converts generally go from worse to worse.— 
It is not God, but gold, not the altar, but what is on 
it, that they are concerned with.—Swearing by the 
name of the great God, is, indeed, a matter of tre- 
mendous importance.—Sins reproduce one another ; 
when one has wasted what he has robbed, he robs 
again that he may waste.—The unconverted man is 
like a sepulchre, in which man lies in his corruption. 
-~ Quesnel; Many are Christians in name and appear- 
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ance ; few in spirit and m trurn,—Canstewm : At last 
the whited mask drops off, and the hypocrite is naked 
and discovered.—Garnishing the graves of the old 
martyrs, and making new martyrs.—When men in 
their wickedness receive no more exhortation, but 
make a mock of God and His servants, the measure 
of wrath is very near being filled up.— Wherefore ] 
send unto you. Rom. ii. 4: The goodness and long 
forbearance of God.—God remembers all the klood- 
guiltiness of the history of mankind: woe to them 
who become partakers of the guilt!—Verily I say 
unto you. God’s threatenings are not in sport.—/e- 
rusalem, Jerusalem: the fatherly heart of God is 
earnesi in calling men to salvation.—The cause of 
ruin is the evil will of man.—Osiander : Contempt 
of God’s word is followed by the downfall of all 
rule, authority, and good institutions, Dan. ix. 6, 11, 
12.— Canstein : There is a time of grace; there is 
also a day of judgment, 

Gerlach :—Ver. 6. Notwithstanding these*sol- 
emn prohibitions, how much of these sins have been 
found in all churches and sects, from the highest to 
the least !—Ver. 16 sq. These rules of the Pharisees 
about swearing were doubtless designed, first, to re- 
lax the strict obligation of certain oaths of common 
life; and then to enrich the temple-treasure, by at- 
tributing a greater sanctity and more rigid obligation 
to the gold which was ordained for the temple, and 
the sacrifices which were ordained for the altar, and 
which were partly the perquisite of the priests. 
Comp. ch. xv. 5; Mark vii. 11.—Ver. 86. Every sin- 
ner who, in spite of the divine warnings, walks in 
the footsteps of his fathers, draws down upon his 
own head the punishment which was in their timea 
mercifully deferred and suspended. 

isco :—The condemnation of Jesus affects tll 
who are contented with appearing that which they 
should be.—The woe is upon their deceiving of souls ; 
their hypocritical covetousness; their hypocritical 
proselyting ; their hypocritical trafficking with oaths ; 
their hypocritical pedantry; their hypocritical right- 
eousness; their hypocritical respect for the saints 
of God. 

Heubner :—The dignity of the ministry is to be 
honored for its own sake.—The ordinances of men 
always a burden; the commandments of God and 
of Christ are always a gentle yoke.—Spiritual pride 
and ambition always one of the chief temptations and 
dangers of ministers.—Christ does not forbid the 
title, but the ambition for it. Application to the 
Romish Church, and the name Papa universalis, 
Pater.—Not ruling, but serving, makes greatness.— 
Great difference between zeal for conversion and am- 
bition for conversion [or missionary spirit and selfish 
proselyting.—P. S.].—Hypocrisy in vows, reservatio 
mentalis,—Ask whether anything impure clings to 
your enjoyment: the tears and sighs of the poor.— 
It is a base reverence for the great of olden time, 
which will not seek to imitate them.—LEvery genera- 
tion should be improved by the preceding ; if not, it 
is made worse.—The great design of Jesus is to gath- 


| er in poor, wandering, and scattered children of men 


into one family of God.—Desolate. Every Christian 
temple, in which Christ is not preached, is empty 
so is every heart in which He does not live. 
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PARES Eo Ele 


Frnat and Fullest Manifestation of Christ as the Prophet; or, Discourses of the 
Lord concerning the “ Last Things ” (Eschatological Discourses). 


(Matt. xxiv. 2-xxv. 81; Mark xiii.; Luke xxi. 5-38. Comp. the Apocalypse of John.) 


According to the Gospel of Mark, ch. xiii. 1 sq., it is to be assumed that Jesus, after His departure from 
the temple on the evening of His contest with the Pharisees, that is, on the evening of Tuesday in the 
Passion-week, went out to Bethany. Further, that He paused on the brow of the Mount of Olives, 
looked back upon the city and the temple, and explained to the three confidential disciples, Peter, 
James, and John—Andrew being on this occasion added to them—the full significance of His solemn 
departure from the temple ; revealing to them the signs of the approaching destruction of Jerusalem 
and of the end of the world, as also the signs of His own glorious coming. In-harmony with apocalyp- 
tical style, He exhibited the judgments of His coming in a series of cycles, each of which depicts the 
whole futurity, but in such a manner that with every new cycle the scene seems to approximate to, and 
more closely resemble, the final catastrophe. Thus, the first cycle delineates the whole course of the 
world down to the end, in its general characteristics (vers. 4-14). The second gives the signs of 
the approaching destruction of Jerusalem, and paints this destruction itself as a sign and a commence- 
ment of the judgment of the world, which from that day onward proceeds in silent and suppressed days 
of judgment down to the last (vers. 15-28). The third describes the sudden end of the world, and the 
judgment which ensues (vers. 29-44). Then follows a series of parables and similitudes, in which the © 
Lord paints the judgment itself, which unfolds itself in an organic succession of several acts. In the 

» last act Christ reveals his universal judicial majesty. Ch. xxiv. 45-51 exhibits the judgment upon the 
servants of Christ, or the clergy. Ch. xxv. 1-18 (the wise and foolish virgins) exhibits the judgment 
upon the Church, or the people. Then follows the judgment upon individual members of the Church 
(vers. 14-80). Finally, vers. 31-46 introduce the universal judgment of the world. The relation of all 
these sections to each other will be shown in the Hzegetical Notes. All these eschatological discourses 
must have been delivered at all events as early as Tuesday evening, and upon the Mount of Olives. 
Ch. xxvi. 2, “ Ye know that after two days will be the Passover,” might seem to imply that this word 
also was spoken on the Tuesday, and consequently all the parables and discourses of ch. xxiv. and 
xxv.; although “after two days” might have been said on Wednesday, since the part of the current 
day was commonly included; and, on the whole, it is more probable that on the day after His with- 
drawal from the temple and the people, on Wednesday (see Luke xxi. 37, 88; John xii. 37-50), He 

-completed these parables on the last things. 


FIRST SECTION. 


. 


THE GENERAL JUDGMENT; OR, THE END OF JERUSALEM AND THE END OF THE 
WORLD. 


OCnarrer XXIV. 2-44, 


Pericopes: 1. Ch. xxiv. 15-28, on the 15th Sunday after Trinity ;. 2. Ch. xxiv. 87-61, on the 27th Sumday 
after Trinity—Parallels: Mark xiii. 1-37; Luke xxi. 5-36.) 


— 
Occasion of the Discourses. Vurs. 1-3. 


c And Jesus went out, and departed from the temple: and his disciples came to hem 
2 for to shew him the buildings of the .emple. And Jesus [he answering]' said unto 
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them, See ye not? all these things? verily I say unto you, There shall not be left here 
one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down. And as he sat uzon [on] 
the mount of Olives, the disciples came unto him privately [ka7’ {3/av], saying, Tell us, 
when shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end 
of the world [the present order of things, aidvos, not: Kécpov]? 


Signs, und the Manifestation of the End of the World in general. Vurs, 4-14, 


And Jesis answered and said unto them, Take heed that no man [lest any one, 
paris] deceive you. For many shall come in my name, saying, I am [the, 6] Christ: 
and shall deceive many. And ye shall hear of wars and rumours of wars: see that ye 
be not troubled [beware, be not troubled] :* for all‘ these things must come to pass, but 
the end is not yet. or nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom 
and there shall be famines, and pestilences,® and earthquakes, in divers places. All 
these [But all these, ravra 5 radra] are the beginning of sorrows. Then shall they 
deliver you up to be afllicted, and shall kill you: and ye shall be hated of [by, iad] al. 
nations for my name’s sake. And then shall many be offended, and shal] betray one 
another, and shall hate one another. And many false prophets shall rise, and shall de- 
ceive many. And because iniquity [wickedness, lawlessness, dvouia] shall abound, the 
love of many [the many, the great mass, tév roAAGv] shall wax [become] cold. But 
he that shall endure [endureth, 6 5 toueivas] unto the end, the same shall be saved. 
And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the [inhabited] world [oikow 
#évy| for a witness unto all nations; and then shall the end come. 


Signs of the End of the World in particular.—(a) The Destruction of Jerusalem. Vers. 15-22. 


When ye therefore shall see the abomination of desolation [76 BdéAvypa tis épnuce 
oews],° spoken of by Daniel the prophet (ix. 27), stand [standing, éords|‘ in the holy 
place, (whoso readeth, let him understand,) [let the reader think of it!]® Then let 
them which be [that are] in Judea flee into [to] the mountains [Perea]: Let him which 
[that] is on the housetop not come down to take any thing out of his house:* Neither 
let him which [that] is in the field return back to take his clothes [garment’ And 
[ But, dé] woe unto them that are with child, and to them that give suck in those days! 
But pray ye that your flight be not in the winter [in winter, xeyuvos], neither [nor] on 
the sabbath day [on a sabbath, év caBBdrw|: For then shall be great tribulation, such 
as was not [has not been] since the beginning of the world to this time, no, nor ever” 
shall be. And except [unless] those days should be [were] shortened, there should no 
flesh be [no flesh would be] saved: but for the elect’s sake” those days shall be short- 


ened. 


(5) Interval of Partial and Suppressed Judgment. VERS. 23-28, 


Then [é. é., in the time intervening between the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world | 
if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here 7s [the, 5] Christ, or there; believe 2 not. 
For there shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall shew great signs and 
wonders; insomuch that, if ¢ were possible, they shall [so as, if possible, to]® deceive * 
the very elect [even the elect, cat rods éxAexrovs]. Behold, I have told you before 
Wherefore if they shall say unto you, Behold, he is in the desert; go not forth: be 
hold, he zs in the secret chambers; believe ¢¢ not. Tor as the lightning cometh out of 
the east [forth from the east, é&épyerar dd dvaroAGv], and shineth even unto the west, 
go shall also [so shall be] the coming of the Son of man be. For’® wheresoever 
[wherever] the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered together. 


The Actual End of the World. Vuns. 29-81. 


[But. 8¢]| Immediately after the tribulation of those days [the judgments of the New Tes- 
tament period of salvation] shall the sun [the sun shall] be darkened, and the moon shai 
not give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavena 
shall be shaken: And then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in neaven: and 
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then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn [celebrate the great funeral of the world f, and they 
shall [and shall] see the Son of man coming in [on, éx¢] the clouds of heaven witk 
81 power and great glory. And he shall [will] send his angels with a great sound” of a _ 
trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect from the four winds, from one end of 
heaven to the other. 


Suddenness of the Catastrophe. Vers. 32-44. 


82 Now learn a parabie [the parabie, rv rapaBodAny, 2. ¢., of the sudden appearance of the end 
of the world] of [from] the fig tree; When his [its] branch is yet [is already become, 
jon—yevnrac| tender, and putteth forth leaves,’ ye know that summer zs nigh [near, éyys, 

33 asin ver. 83]: So likewise ye, when ye shall see all these things, know that it is near, 

34 even at the duors. Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not pass [away], till all 

35 these things be fulfilled [are done, yévyrat|. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 

36 words shall not pass away. But of that day and hour knoweth no man [one], no, not 

37 the angels of heaven [nor the Son],’* but my [the]"® Father only. But as the days of 

38 Noe [Noah] were, so shall also [so shall be]” the coming of the Son of man be. For 
as in the days that were before the flood [as in the days before the flood] they were 
eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the day that Noe [Noah| 

39 entered into the ark, And knew not until the flood came, and took them all away; so 

40 shall also [shall be]* the coming of the Son of man be. Then shall two [men] be in 

41 the field; the one [one, «is] shall be taken, and the other left. Two women shall be 

42 grinding at the mill; the one [one, wéa| shall be taken, and the other left. Watch 

43 therefore; for ye know not what hour [day]” your Lord doth come. But know this, 
that if the goodman [master] of the house [6 otxodeondrys] had known in what watch 
the thief would come, he would have watched, and would not have suffered his house 

44 to be broken up [through]. Therefore be ye also ready: for in such an hour as ye 
think not the Son of man cometh. 


1 Ver. 2.—[The best ancient authorities, including Cod. Sinait., omit "Inoovs, and read: 6 5€ amwoxpiOels ef 
wev.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 2.—The omission of ov in Codd. D., E., is an emendation. 

3 Ver. 6.[Opate, un Opoetabe, Meyer: Sehet euch vor, erschrecket nicht; Lange: Schawet auf, doch er. 
schrecket nicht, 1. ¢., Look up, but be not frightened; Conant: Take heed, be not troubled. M7 is not to be connected 
with épare, since in this case it would require Opo7a0e instead of OpoeiaGe. Hence there must be a comma after épare, 
as in-the best editions. See Conant én loc. and Winer, § 56, 1st fuotnote.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 6.—Lachmann, after Codd B., D., L., ete., omits mavTa. 

5 Ver. 7,—Kal Aoiuoi is omitted in Codd. B., D., E., by Lachmann, Tischendorf [also by Tregelles and Alford]. The 
omission may be explained from the similitude of the preceding A:uol, but the connection reqnires Aoipol. [Cod. Sinait. 
reads: Cei7uor Kat Ato, reversing the order and omitting Aouol. Famines and pestilences are usual companions, 
hence ibs Eroeras MeTa& Ady Aouwds. The etymological signification of these cognate terms is a pining or wasting 
away.—P. 8. 

% Ver. i} [Luther and Lange: Grduel der Verwiistung ; Ewald: Grduel des Erstarrens; Meyer: das Scheusal 
der Verwistung; Vulg.: abominatio desolationis, whence our English Version, of which Conant says: “‘No substitute 
can be given for this pregnant form of expression. The Hebraism is as natural and intelligible in English as in the Greek; 
and any solution of it is comparatively weak and tame in expression.” See Lange’s Hwegetical Notes in loc.—P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 15.—[Fritzsche, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles read: €@7065, with a number of the best uncial MSS., 
but Meyer and Alford defend the text. rec.: EoTd s, and regard éoTés as a grammatical correction in ignorance that 
€oTds is neuter. See Matthix, p. 446, and Meyer in loc.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 15.—[O dvayiwéoxwy voeitw, a parenthetic remark of the Evangelist (hence avaywéoKxwy instead of 
&kovwy), and by Lange printed in small type: Der Leser merke auf; Conant: let him that readeth mark; Campbell 
reader, attend.—P. 8.] . 

9 Ver. 17.—[The critical editions, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, read: T x Tijs oiklas, the things out 
of the house, instead of 71 (anything). But Lange, in his Version, prefers the tewt. rec. (etwas), which is supported by 
Cod. D., Irenzeus, and many authorities, and preferable as to sense, Cod. Sinait. reads 7 d.—P. 8.] 

1¢ Ver. 18.—The singular: Td iudT.ioyv, is supported by Lachmann, [Tregelles, and Alford, but not by Tischen- 
dorf], according to many ancient authorities, [also Cod. Sinait.], and is more appropriate than the plural, Ta iw arta. 


He who is already dressed for the field needs only his cloak for the journey, 
13 Ver. 21.—-f Boer is an emphasizing insertion of King James’s revisers, and should be omitted as in the Authorized 


Version of the parallel passage, Mark xiii. 19, where the Greek Testament reads as here: od 1?) yevntat.—P. 8.1 

12 Ver, 22.—[Or : for the sake of the chosen (81a Tovs éxAekTous). All the earlier English Versions, from Wiclif’s 
to that of the Bishops, have chosen fur edect, and Conant defends it as preferable. The revisers of King James are incon. 
sistent, rendering the word €kKAEKTO (: chosen in Matt. xx. 16; xxii. 14; Luke xxiii. 85; Rom. xvi. 13; 1 Pet. if. 4, 9 
Rev. xvii. 14, but in all other passages: elect. If elect be retained, it should be changed: jor the sake of the elect, which 
{gs smoother than for the elect’s sake, before those.—P. 8.] 

13 Ver, 24.—[“Notre mAavjoa, ci Suvardv. See Conant tm loc, who also changes the authorized rendering of 
wAavioat, to deceive, into to lead astray, in this whole chapter,—P, 8.] 
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14 Ver. 27,—Kat, after Zorat, is omitted in [Cod. Sinait.], B., D., al., Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Tregelles, Alford]. 

15 Ver. 28.—Codd. B., D., L., [Sinait.], Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford], omit yap, for. 

16 Ver, 81.—P wv} s is wanting in L., A., al. Other authorities have it before odAmyyos, or after it with Kak 
(Lange: mit einer Posaune von lautem Schall; Ewald: mit autem Posaunenschall.] 

17 Ver. 82.—Exgptn. [0 kAddos is the subject, as in the E. V.] Fritzsche, Lachmann, al., write éxpuy (et folia 
edita fuerint). 

18 Ver. 86.—Codd. B,, D., al., add: 005¢ 6 vids. Probably an insertion from Mark xiii. 82. Contra Origen. 


Athanasius, Jerome. [Cod. Sinait. has likewise the addition oVSé 6 vids after ovpaydy, and Lachmann adopts it in 
the text. Its omission may be more easily explained from doctrinal prejudice than its insertion from the parallel passage 
{n Mark. Jerome, however, says that some Latin MSS. read neque ji/ius, but “in Grecis, et maxime Adamantii et Piertd 
exemplaribus hoc non habetur adscriptum,’ and according to Athanasius it was alleged at the Council of Nicwa, A. D. 
825, that these words were in Mark only.—P. 8.] 


19 Ver. 836.—[The critical sources of Lachmann and Tregelles omit “ov after 6 marhp. It is missing in Cod. Sinait 
a8 well as in Cod. Vaticanus. But Tischendorf and Alford retain it.—P. 8.] 

20 Ver. 8.—[OUrws Eo Tat, without «al, which is thrown out in all critical editions, and probably inserted from 
the prrallel passage in Luke xvii. 26.—P. 8.] 

21 Ver, 89.—[Ofrws 07 a1, as in ver. 37, without the kal of the teat. rec. See the critical editions. Dr. Lange, 
howeves, retains it in both cases.—P. 8.] 

22 Ver, 42.—Codd. B., D., [Sinait.], etc., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Rink, Meyer, [Tregelles, Alford], read: nehEPG 
The received reading: pa, is probably taken from ver. 44 as a more exact term. 


23 Ver. 43.—[Aopuyivat, lit.: dug through; but diopvocew “was applied to any mode of forcing an entrance 
into a dwelling or storehouse for plunder.” (Conant.)—P. 8.] 


the judgment upon Jerusalem ; a view which has no 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. foundation in the text, and which overturns the cy- 
clical organization of the whole prophecy. Accord- 

Literature on the General Subject—Dorner: De | ing to this view, it is in ver. 85 that the end of the 
Oratione Christi Eschatologica, Stuttgart, 1844. R. | world begins to be referred to. 

Horrmann : The Second Coming, and the Siyn of the 
Son of Man in the Heavens, Leipz. 1850. W. Horr- 
mann: Zhe Last Things of Man, 2d ed., Berlin, ; First Cyc ir. 
1856. OC. J. Mever*: Zhe Eschatological Discourses 

in Matt. xxiv. and zxv., Frankf. a. d. 0. 1857. Cra-| General Sketch of the Last Things down to the Ena 
urn: Zhe Eschatol. Disc. of Christ, Matt. xxiv. and of the World. Vurs. 1-14. 

xav., Stuttg. 1860. 

Luke has introduced many of these subjects at an Ver. 1. To shew Him the buildings of the 
earlier point, ch. xii. and xvii. Following in Luther’s | temple.—Not merely the temple proper, vaéds, but 
track, Schleiermacher, Hase, and Neander made-| the collective ‘epdy, and not only the structure, but the 
Luke’s the original account; but de Wette and Mey- | various structures composing the temple. The He 
er, and especially also C. J. Meyer in the monograph | rodian consummation of the temple of Zerubbabel 
quoted, nave successfully contended against this | (Joseph. Antig. xv. 11; Bell. Jud. v. 5) was begun 
view. Matthew is undoubtedly the leading authority | in the eighteenth year of Herod’s rule (about 20 8. 
in all the discourses which have direct reference to | 0.). The temple itself was finished (by the priests and. 
theocratic relations ; and any one must perceive the | Levites) in one year and a half; the outer courts in 
exceeding care which he has spent on all the Lord’s | eight years. “ But the successors of Herod went on, 
words upon this subject. The order which we have | at intervals, with the outbuildings, down to the be: 
given above in the division of the text, is substantial- | ginning of the Jewish war; and Josephus tells us 
ly the same as is given in the Latin dissertation of | (Antig. xx. 9,7) that the temple was not finished 
Ebrard on the eschatological passages of the N. T. | until the time of the last procurator but one, Albinus: 
(Dissertatio adversus erroneam nonnullorum opinio-| comp. John ii. 20.” Winer. Josephus described 
nem, qua Christus Christique apostoli existimasse | with admiration the magnificence of the buildings, 
perhibentur, fore ut universum judiciwm ipsorum | Bell. Jud. v. 5,6 [and Antig. xv. 14].*—And with 
wtate supervenire. Erlangen, 1842), and in his | this wonderful house of the theocracy Jesus would 
Kritik der Evangel. Geschichte, p. 497. On the law | have nothing to do, because the house, forsaken of 
of cyclical representation, consult my Leben Jesu, ii.) the Spirit, had become a spiritual ruin. The new 
8, p. 1558. According to Dorner, vers. 4-14 exhibit | temple seemed to promise a new spring of the Jew- 
the development of the gospel; while what follows, | ish theocracy : Jesus spoke of the end of the temple, 
from ver. 15, exhibits the historical process of the | and city, and all the old economy of things. They 
Christian réligion. Meyer regards the section to ver. | pointed His attention to the temple, which they, sons 
5 as a preparatory warning against false Messiahs ; | of Galilee, had so often contemplated with amaze 
then a continuous exhibition of the future down to | ment as the grandest or the only sanctuary upor 
the destruction of the temple. De Wette also has | earth; referring probably to the declaration of Je 
failed to discern the organic construction of the dis- | sus in ch. xxiii, 38 (Chrysostom, Wolf, Meyer: con 
course. Stier distinguishes a second coming of | tra, de Wette) with deep emotion, almost doubting, 
Christ, Matt. xxv. 31, from the first coming, ch. xxiv. | or at least interceding for the temple, that Chris 
29, but without support from the rest of Scripture ; | might prevent it from falling into ruins, 
although it is equally baseless to regyrd the coming Ver. 2, See ye not all these things ?—Casau 
of Qhrist, to the first resurrection as altogether spirit- 


aal, ©. J. Meyer understands Matt. xxiv. 29-31 of * [The marble, he tells us, was so white that the buildin, 
appeared at a distance like a mountain of snow, and tha 
gilding as dazzling as the rays of the sun. Some of the 

* [Not the Commentator with whom the Edinb. trsl. stones were forty-five cubits long, five high, and stx brosc 
eonfounds him, ard whose Christian name is Heinrich August Even Tacitus speaks of the extreordinary magnificence of 
Wilheix.—P. 8.] _ the Herodian temple —-P, $.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


bon, and many others, startled by this sentence, have | 
proposed to omit the od.* Paulus: Do not look too | 
much at these things ; but this would require wu in- | 
stead of ov. De Wette, following Chrysostom : Do 
ye not marvel at all this magnificence? Meyer’s in- 
terpretation is still more unfounded and untenable: | 
Do ye not see all this? namely, the vision of Jesus 
noncerning the destruction of the temple, as some- 
thing present before His eyes. But the expression 
is rhetorical, and introduces what follows: Do ye 
not really see all these things yet? Soon shall ye | 
see them no more. The judgment will come:—the | 
destruction of the city; the burning of the temple; | 
Hadrian’s statue of Jupiter upon the site; Julian’s 
vain attempt to rebuild it; the mosque of Omar. 

[Verily I say unto you, etc—A most remark- 
able prophecy, uttered in a time of profound peace, 
when nobody dreamed of the possibility of the de- 
struction of such a magnificent work of art and sanc- 
tuary of religion as the temple at Jerusalem; a pro- 
phecy literally fulfilled forty years after its utterance, 
fulfilled by Jewish fanatics and Roman soldiers in | 
express violation of the orders of Titus, one of the 
most humane of the Roman emperors (called delicie 
humani generis), who wished to save it. And Jose- 
phus, the greatest Jewish scholar of his age, had to 
furnish from his personal experience the best com- 
mentary on our Saviour’s prophecy, and a powerful 
argument for His divine mission!—P. 8. 

Ver. 3. Upon the Mount of Olives.—On the 
prospect from the Mount of Olives over the city, see 
the description of travellers.t 

The disciples came unto Him privately.— 
Asking Him confidentially. The xav’ idiéay refers 
to no distinction between the Twelve and other men. 

.{t indicates indefinitely that distinction among the 
disciples themselves, which Mark notes more distinct- 
sy in ch. xiii. 3. The confidential disciples, to whom 
He disclosed these things, were Peter, James the El- 
der, and John; to whom Andrew was added, who 
shad a sort of seniority among the disciples. 

When shall these things be ? and what shail 
be the sign ?—Two distinct questions. The first 
refers to the time of the destruction of Jerusalem; 
the other, to the signs of the advent of Christ and 
the end of the world. They were sure that the 
coming of Christ would bring in the end of the world; 
but they did not apprehend that the destruction of 
Jerusalem would itself be a sign of the coming of 
Christ. This distinction is important for the inter- 
pretation of the whole chapter. The Rabbins spoke 
of the dolores Messi, according to Hos. xiii. 13, and 
other places (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. p. 700) as the pre- 
monitory signs of the advent of the Messiah.$ 


* [A similar case of the interrogative use of ov is John 
ae fe ey tuas tos dédexa eeActdunv, K.T.A. 

+ [The Edinb. trsl., overlooking the sc. (scilicet, namely), 
the noch haltloser, and the vielmehr of the original, makes 
Lange here defend the interpretation of Meyer, which he ex- 
pressly rejects.—P. 8.] 

¢ [The siege of Jerusalem began at the Mount of Olives 
(lit: the Olives, T@y €Aai@y), and at the passover, the 
place and time of this prophecy. Joseph. Bell. Jud. y.2,3; 
vi. 9, 3.—P. S. 

§ [The late Judge Jot Jones, of Philadelphia (Notes on 
Scripture, p. 311, as quoted by Dr. Nast) and Dr. W. Nast 
(Com. is, loc.) refer the inquiry of the apostles to one and 
the same event, concerning which they wished to know the 
time and the sign, and understand the tapoucta of the per- 
sonal coming of Carist which would bring about the end of 
the present world and the establishment of His kingdom. 
In the view of the disciples at that time these two events 
voincided, and one and the same sign they imagined would 


Thy coming.—The rapovacta, { Cor. xv. 23 
1 John ii. 28; Matt. xxiv. 37, 39; 2 Thess. ii. 1, €, 
etc. Before, this had been regarded as in antithesi¢ 


| to the time of Old Testament expectation—in which 


the first and second coming of Christ coincided ; but 
here it is specifically viewed as the period of His last 


coming in glory. The zapovcia is the éwiddvem of 


2 Thess. ii. 8; 1 Tim. vi. 14, etc., in antithesis to the 
times of the hidden influence and government of 
Christ. The rapoucia refers to time; the émiddves 
to space. The question of the disciples shows that 
they no longer entertained the notion of the palm- 
entry being the advent. After the great event of the 
resurrection, they did indeed venture to hope that 
that advent was already beginning, Acts i. 6; but af- 
ter the ascension they expected His coming from 
heaven, according to the heavenly intimation in Acts 
1, {15 120; 

And of the end of the world.— Meyer: 
“There is in the gospels no trace whatever of a mil- 
lennarian apocalyptical view of the last things.” But 
Meyer overlooks that the cvyréAc:a is the germ itsel* 
of the expectation of the millennarian kingdom which 
afterward was fully developed (Rey. xx.). From the 
fact that the cvyréAcia should come suddenly, it does 
not at once follow that it should come and end at 
once. It embraces a period, the stages of which are 
clearly intimated, not only in 1 Cor. xv. and the 
Apocalypse, but also in Matt. xxv. and John v.— 


| Tod aiavos.—* The aiwy oitos, which ends with 


the advent, as the ai#y uéAAwy then begins. The 
advent, resurrection, and judgment, fall upon the 
éoxatn juépa, with which the caipbs écxaros (1 Pet. 
i. 5), the exaTa: juépa (Acts ii. 17; 2 Tim. iii, 1), 
that is, the stormy and wicked end of the aidy otros 
(see Gal. i. 4), are not to be confounded.” Meyer. 
[It should be kept in mind that when the “end of 
the world” is spoken of in the N. T., the term aisy, 
the present dispensation or order of things, is used, 
and not xécuos, the planetary system, *he created 
universe.—P. S.] 

Ver. 4. Take heed that no man deceive you. 
—The practical issue of all discussion of the last 
things. 

Ver. 5. For many shall come, etc.—De Wette: 
“Tt cannot be shown that there were any false 
Christs before the destruction of Jerusalem. Bar- 
Cochba (Euseb. iv. 6) appeared after that event (the 
deceiver Jonathar in Cyrene, Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 
11, is not described as a false Messiah). The dece'y- 
ers of whom the Acts of the Apostles and Josephus 
speak (Acts v. 36; comp. Joseph. Antig. xx. 5,1; 
8,93; 21, 88; Bell. Jud. ii. 18, 5), did not play the 
part of Christs. Church history generally knows of 
none who gave himself out as the Christian Messiah.” 
Here are almost as many errors aswords. 1. We 
have not to do here with the specific signs of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, but with the general signs 
of the end of the world. 2. All those are essentially 
false Messiahs who would assume the place which 
belongs to Christ in the kingdom of God. It includes, 
therefore, the enthusiasts who before the destruction 
of Jerusalem appeared as seducers of the people; 
€. g. Theudas, Dositheus, Simon Magus, ete. 3. 
Every one who gave himself out as the Messiah, gave 
himself out as the Christian Messiah; for Messiah 
means Christ. That no pseudo-Messiah could an- 
nounce himself as Jesus of Nazareth, is obvious of 


serve for both. Otherwise Nast falls in witn 
pretation of this whole chapter.—P. 8 ; 


Lang?'s inter 


CHAP, XXIV. 2-14. 


426. 


‘tself. Moreover, every man was a false Christ who 
pretended to assume the place of Christ; ¢. g., Ma- 
nes, Mohammed. For modern false Messiahs among 
the Jews, see the Serial Dibre Hmeth, or Words of 
Truth. Breslau, 1858-4. 

In My name.—Properly, on My name: on the 
ground of My name. 

Ver. 6. Ye shall hear.—As it respects the se- 
ductive side of these false Messiahs, they were to be 
on their guard; but as it respects this fearful side, 
they were not to be afraid. 

Of wars, and rumors of wars. — Meyer: 
“Wars in the neighborhood, where we hear the up- 
roar and confusion ourselves; and wars in the dis- 
tance, the rumors of which only are heard.”* De 
Wette: “ Rumors of wars, 7. ¢., fwtwre wars in pros- 
pect. . . . Even wars and calamities they were not 
to take as signs of His coming. Such wars we can- 
not find before the destruction of Jerusalem.” Mey- 
er likewise denies the reference to facts preceding 
the destruction. But this springs from misunder- 
standing of the construction of the discourse. Here 
all wars are meant down to the end of the world; 
‘and certainly there are enough of them to be found. 
Wetstein, taking it for granted that wars before the 
destruction of Jerusalem must be meant, refers us to 
the wars of the Jews, under Asinzus and Alinzus, 
with the Parthians in Mesopotamia (Joseph. Antig. 
xviii. 9, 1), the wars of the Parthians with the Ro- 


mans, etc.+ 


* [Alford refers the dxoal moA€uwy to the three threats 
af war against the Jews a Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
Joseph. Antig. xix. 1, 2. e doubt very much whether 
prophecy is ever so specific.—P. 8.] : f 

+ [I beg leave to quote a passage from my diary during 
the famous Southern Invasion of Pennsylvania under Gen- 
eral R. E. Lee in June and July, 1863, which may throw some 
light on this passage, in its wider application to different pe- 
riods of repeated fulfilment: 

“Merorrspure, Pa., June 18, 1863. It seems to me that 
I now understand better than ever before some passages in 
the prophetic discourses of our Saviour, especially the dif- 
ference between ‘wars’ and ‘rumors of wars, and the 
force of the command ‘to jlee to the mountains’ (ver. 16), 
which I hear again and again in these days from the mouth 
of the poor negroes and other fugitives. Rwmors of wars, as 
distinct from wars, are not, as usually understood, reports of 
wars in foreign or distant countries—for these may be read 
or heard with perfect composure and unconcern—but the 
conflicting, confused, exaggerated, and frightful rumors 
which precede the approach of war to our oon homes and 
Jiresides, especially the advance of an inoading army, and 
the consequent panic and commotion of the people, the 
suspension of business, the confusion of families, the appre- 
hensions of women and children, the preparations for flight, 
the fear of plunder, capture, and the worst outrages which 
the unbridled passions of brute soldiers are thought capable 
of committing upon an unarmed community. Such rumors 
of wars are actually often worse than war itself, and hence 
they are mentioned after the wars by way of climax. The 
present state of things in this community is certainly much 
worse than the rebel raid of Gen. Stuart’s eavalry in Oct. 
last, when they suddenly appeared at Mercersburg at noon- 
day, seized a large number of horses, shoes, and storegoods, 
and twelve innocent citizens as candidates for Libby prison, 
but did no further harm, and left after a few hours for Cham- 
bersburg. But now the whole veteran army of Lee, the 
military strength and flower of the Southern rebellion, is 
said to be crossing the Potomac and marching into Pennsyl- 
vania; we are cut off from all mail communication and de- 
pendent on the flying and contradictory rumors of passen- 
gers, straggling soldiers, run-away negroes, and spies. All 
the schools and stores are closed; goods are being hid or re- 
moved to the country, valuables buried in cellars and gar- 
dens and other places of concealment; the poor negroes— 
the innocent cause of the war—are trembling like leaves 
snd flying with their little bundles ‘to the mountains, 
especially the numerous run-away slaves from Virginia, from 
fear of being re-captured as ‘contrabands’ and sold to the 
fer South; political passions run high; confidence is de- 
stroyed; innocent persons are seized as spies; the neighbor 


yaks upon 


Dirth-pangs, 7a 7b3n. 


The end is-not yet.—-The end of the world, 
as in vers. 18 and 14, So Chrysostom, Ebrard, de 
Wette. Meyer, on the contrary: the end of the trib: 
ulations here spoken of. But this falls with his erro 
neous construction of the whole discourse. 

Ver. 7. Nation shall rise against nation, 
kingdom against kingdom.— Meyer: Wars of 
races, and wars of kingdoms. But wars were spoken 
of in the preceding verse. Here, the subject is great 
political revolutions in the world of nations: migra 
tions of nations, risings, judgments, blendings, and 
new formations of peoples. 

There shall be famines, and pestilences, and 
earthquakes.—De Wette and Meyer: These can- 
not be pointed out definitely. But they proceed on 
the fundamental error, that they must be pointed out 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. With regard 
to the famines, reference has been made to the dearth 
under Claudius, Acts xi. 28 ;* with reference to the 
earthquakes, to that in Asia Minor (Tacit. -Annal, 
xiv. 26).+ Certainly these are not enough of them: 
selyes; and kata témovs points to diverse places 
throughout the world. The passage combines in one 
view the whole of the various social, physical, and cli- 
matic crises of development in the whole New Testa- 
ment dispensation. Wetstein and Bertholdt give speci 
mens of Jewish expectation in regard to the dolores 
Messic. 

Ver. 8. These are the beginning of sorrows, 
—The external, lesser, physical woes, as the basis of 
the greater moral woes to follow. The wdtves, 
Buxtorf, Lez. Talm. 
700. The new world is a birth, as the end of the old > 
world is a death. 

Ver. 9. Then shall they deliver you up.— 
Meyer: Zhen, when what is here spoken of shall 
have taken place. A wrong division. It does not 
mean €me.i7a in the external sense ; although the 
internal procedure from worse to worse is intimated. 


ladies have their imagination excited with pictures of hor- 
rors far worse than death. This is an intolerable state of 
things, and it would be a positive relief of the most painful 
suspense if the rebel army would march into town,” 

Shortly after the above was written various detachments 
of Lee’s army took and kept possession of Mercersburg till 
the terrible battles of Gettysburg on the first three days of 
July, and although public and private houses were ransack- 
ed, horses, cows, sheep, and provision stolen day by day 
without mercy, negroes captured and carried back into sla- 
very (even such as I know to have been born and raised on 
free soil), and many other outrages committed by the lawless 
guerilla bands of Neil, Imboden, Mosby, etc., yet the actual 
reign of terror, bad as it was, did not after all como up to the 
previous apprehensions created by the ‘“‘rumors of war,” and 
the community became more calm and composed, brave and 
unmindful of danger. After the battles of Gettysburg. about 
a thousand wounded and mutilated rebel officers und soldiers 
were captured on their retreat to the Potomac, and left in 
the Theological Seminary at Mercersburg to be cared for by 
the very people who had been previously robbed and plun- 
dered by their comrades. Thus the peaceful scenes of good 
will and reconciliation followed the horrors of war, and the 
bitterness of strife gave way to the kindly sympathies and 
generous acts of human nature and of Christian charity. Un- 
fortunately a year afterward (July, 1864), a band of rebels in- 
vaded Southern Pennsylvania again, and, unmindful of these 
acts of kindness, plundered Mercersburg, and burned the de- 
fenceless flourishing town of Chambersburg to ashes,—one 
of the most cruel acts in this cruel civil war.—P. § ] 

* [Also to the assiduw sterilitates of which suetoninea 
(Claud, 18) speaks, and the fwmes which Tacitus (Annad, 
xii. 43) mentions about the same time. There was also a 
pestilence at Rome about 65, which in a single autumn car- 
ried off 30,000 persons. (Sueton. Vero 89, Tacit. Annal. xvi, 
13.) See Greswell, and Alford.—P. 8.] 

t [ALForp im Jdoc., and others who refer the prophecy 
one-sidedly to the destruction of Jerusalem, menti)n her¢ 
the great earthquake in Crete about 46 and 47, another af 
Rome in 51, a third and fourth in Phrygia My 53 and 60, 


his neighbor with suspicion, and even sens:Me } fifth in Campania (Tacit. Anna: xy. 22).—P. S.] 


n that time of external convulsions, will the greater 
mternal woes be experienced. Hence there is no 
evntradiction to Luke xxi. 12. 

And shall kill you.—Not merely persecute to 
death “some” of you. Decius, Diocletian, the Inqui- 
sition, religious wars of modern times. Certainly it 
is not exclusively the persecution under Nero.—Kill 
you.—The Apostles are here the representatives of 
all Christians. 

Ver. 10. And then shall many be offended. 
—Then marks again the advancement of the suffer- 
ing—And shall betray one another.—Meyer : 
“The apostate shall betray the faithful man.” But 
this does not bring out the whole strength of the 
&@AARHAovs, or the progression of the thought. 
This betraying one another includes the idea of de- 
livering up to an unauthorized tribunal, 7. ¢., to the 
heathen magistrate or to the political power, which 
has no control over conscience; and the word, there- 
fore, is appropriate to all political persecutions, which 
not only apostates have inflicted upon true Christians, 
but Christians upon Christians, Arians upon Catho- 
lics, and Catholics upon Arians, ete. (See this in all 
Church history, especially the history of all Protest- 
ant, persecutions.)—And shall hate one another, 
—tThe perfect opposite to the vocation of all Chris- 
tians, to love one another, John xv. 17. ; 

Ver. 11. Many false prophets.—Not merely 
‘extreme antinomian tendencies” in the stricter 
sense. The false prophet may be legalistic; * and 
that is another and higher form of Antinomianism. 

Ver. 12. Because iniquity or lawlessness 
shall abound.—A y o via is not merely immorality. 
Apostasy from the internal spiritual laws of Christian- 
ity, or mental lawlessness, is iniquity itself. The dying 
out of true religion must be followed by the dying 
out of love among the many,—that is, the great ma- 
jority of Christians. This dying out will be in its 
very nature gradual—a growing cold. Meyer, in op- 
position to Dorner, endeavors in vain to explain this 
of the apostolical age. 

Ver. 13. But he that shall endure unto the 
end.—Endure in what, needs no explanation. It is 
the antithesis to apostasy from the faith — from 
ae light of faith and the law of faith—and from 
ove. 

Unto the end.—(1) Krebs, Rosenmiiller: Until 
the destruction of Jerusalem (co @jce¢Tat, flight 
to Pella, temporal deliverance). (2) Elsner, Kuinoel: 
Unto death. (3) Meyer: To the end of the tribula- 
tions.—It is obviously the end simply, the last day 
of the world; which comes preparatorily to every 
one in the day of his death, the last day of the indi- 
vidual Christian. The same holds good of the ad- 
vent of Christ. Even as there is an internal advent 
in connection with the external and universal advent 
of Christ, so also there is an internal end of all 
things, earnest and rehearsal of the judgment, — 
the final testing and confirmation of the Christian’s 
faith.t 


* [Nomistisch is not: legal enowgh, as the Edinb. trsl. 
haz it, which gives no sense in this connection, but legalis- 
fic in a bad sense as opposed to evangelical or truly Chris- 
tian. Alford refers here to the plentiful crop of heretical 
teackors which sprung up evéry where in the apostolic age 
wits the good seed of the gospel. Acts xx. 30; Gal. i. 7-9; 
Sol ti.; 1 Tim. i. 6, 7,20; 2 Tim. ii. 18; iii. 6-8; 1 John ii.; 
2 Pet. ii.; Jude, ete.—P. 8.] 

+ [Alford refers the TéAos in its primary meaning to 
the dostruction of Jerusalem, but in its wltertor meanings 
.o the day of death or martyrdom for the individual, and to 
vhe en] of all things for the Church at large.—P. 8.] 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Ver. 14. This gospel [good news] of the 
kingdom.—The one great joyful sign nf the ap 
proaching end of the world, which contrasts with 
and outweighs all the preliminary sorrowful signs. 

In all the world. Ev 6Ar 77 oikounéevy 
must not be limited to the Roman Empire, as what 
follows plainly shows. 

For a witness unto all nations.—Ancient ex 
positors interpreted this of the conviction of the na- 
tions, and condemnation of the heathen. Grotius: In 
order to make known to them the stiffneckedness of 
the Jews (pertinacia Judeorum). Dorner: Jia ut ert 
sin aut vite avt mortis adducat. Right, doubtless. The 
gospel is not merely to be preached to the nations, 
but to be preached eis paptuptov. Testified to 
them faithfully, even unto martyrdom, it will be a 
witness unto them; and then it will be a witness 
concerning them and against them.* . 

And then shall the end come.—The end of 
the world proper. Meyer again: “The end of the 
tribulations preceding the Messiah.” 


Srconp CrciE, 


The Specific Eschatology. Premonitory Signs o, the 
End of the World. (a) The Destruction of Jeru- 
salem ; (b) the New Testament Period of Restrained 
Judgment. VERS. 15-22; 23-28, 


Ver. 15. When therefore ye see.—De Wette 
and Meyer: The ody signifies—in consequence of 
the entering in of this reAos. Ebrard: Jesus reverta 
to the first question, the answer of the second ques- 
tion being premised. Wieseler: Resumption of the 
thread broken off by the warning of vers. 3-14. Dor- 
ner: Transition from the eschatological principles of 
vers. 4-14 to the historical and prophetical applica- 
tion. The ody certainly signifies a transition to the 
announcement of the approaching destruction of Je- 
rusalem—introduced now for practical application. 
But it looks back again to vers. 7-9, where the disci- 
ples are taken up into the figure, just as they after- 
ward retire, and we hear no longer duets. 


The abomination of desolation (Bd éAuypua - 


épnudoews.—Dan. ix. 27, Cowa pep; 
comp. Dan. xi. 31; xii. 1]. On the difficult place 
in Daniel, compare Hengstenberg, Havernick, and 
Stier (Discourses of Jesus, on this passage). Heng- 
stenberg (Christologie des A. T.’s, vol. iii. p. 494) 


* [Dr. Nast, and others, regard ver. 14 as the cheering 
key-note echoing tarough and above all the doleful sounds 
of this prophecy. “Though ever so many dazzling pseudo- 
Mes-iahs arise, though bloody wars and wild tumult fill the 
world, though the existing order of things be overturned by 
the storm of revolutions or by the migrations of whole na- 
tions, though the earth be visited by devastating pesti- 
lence, or be shaken in its very foundations —notwithstand- 
ing all this, the gospel of the kingdom, of that glorious king- 
dom of God and His Anointed, shall be published to all 
nations, so that all may have an opportunity to accept it, 
and that it may be a witness against them if they reject it.” 
Judge Jones: * The universal promulgation of the gospel 1s 
the true sign of the end, both in the [narrow and restricted, 
sense in which the disciples put the question and in the 
{wider and universal] sense, which in the Saviour’s mind it 
really involved.” The preaching of the gospel throughout 
the Roman world preceded the end of the Jewish State; 
the promulgation of the gospel throughcut the whole world 
will be the sign of the end of the ai@y otros. “The gigan- 
tic missionary operations of our days,” says O. von GER- 
LacH, “bave brought us considerably nearer to the fulfil- 
ment of this word of our Lord.” Axrorp: “Tke apostasy 
of the latter days, and the universal dispersion of missicna 
are the two great signs of the end drawing near.”—P. 3.] 


ee 
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translates, “‘:nd over the top of abomination comes 
the destroyer.” The top of abomination is then the 
summit of the temple desecrated by abomination ; 
and upon this summit comes the desolater. But the 
desolater would then form an antithesis to the abom- 
ination, We venture to translate: ‘“ And even to the 
summit (double sense: ¢o the uttermost, and to the 
top of the sanctuary, mentioned before} come the 
&Kbomunations, the ravagers (the singular instead of 
the plural, comp. Prov. xxvii. 9), and until destruc- 
tion, which is firmly decreed, is poured out upon the 
wasters.” See many other interpretations in Meyer’s 
Com, [4th ed. p. 443]. The Sept. is in sense cor- 
rect: Kal éml rd iepdy BdéAvyua TaY epnudcewr. 
Comp. 1 Mace. i. 55; 2 Mace. vi. 2. This abomi- 
nation of desolation has been variously interpreted. 
(1) The Fathers: The statue of Titus [or Hadrian] 
supposed to have been erected on the site of the 
desolated temple,—which is questionable. (2) Je- 
rome: The imperial statue, which Pilate caused to 
be set up (Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 9, 2). (8) Elsner, 
Hug: The raging of the zealots.* (4) Meyer: The 
vile and loathsome abominations practised by the 
vonquering Romans on the place where the temple 
stood. (5) Grotius, Bengel, de Wette, and others: 
The Roman eagles, as military ensigns, so hateful to 
the Jews. This explanation we adhere to, as most 
consistent with BS¢Avyua. The Roman eagles, 
rising over the site of the temple, were the sign that 
the holy place had fallen under the dominion of the 
idolaters. (Comp. Wieseler in the Géttingen Quar- 
terly for 1846, p. 183 sq.) 

Spoken of by Daniel.—Wieseler: ‘ Which is 
an expression of the prophet Daniel.” As Daniel 
describes it. 

In the holy place.—Mark xiii. 14, d7ov ov de?. 
Meyer insists that it was the temple ground; Bengel, 
de Wette, and Baumgarten-Crusius, Palestine gen- 
erally, but especially the territory round Jerusalem, 
“because, after the capture of the temple, it would 
be too late to flee.” This extends the meaning too 
far, while Meyer confounds the present passage with 
the text of Danicl. It was to be to the disciples a 
sign, when the abomination of desolation touched 
the holy place; and they were not to wait until it 
reached the temple. This, therefore, signified the 
beleaguering of the holy city. Jesus gives the 
longest term for delay; but does not forbid an 
earlier flight. 

Let him that readeth understand.—This is 
not a word of Jesus, as Chrysostom and, after him, 
many have thought ; which would in that case point 
to the reading of Daniel.t It is a word of the Evan- 
gelist (de Wette, Meyer), which seems to intimate 
the near approach of these signs, 4. ¢., the beginning 
of the Jewish war. The passage is important in its 


*{So also Stier, Alford, Wordsworth, and Nast, who 
refer the words to the interna] desecration of the temple by 
the Jewish zealots under pretence of defending it. See 
Joseph. Bell. Jud. iv. 6, 3. But Wordsworth in a long 
note, which “introduces much mystical and irrelevant mat- 
ter,” gives the prophecy of Daniel a wider application: (1) 
to the idol statue of Jupiter set up in the temple by Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes (comp. 1 Mace. i. 54, where that idol is ex- 
pressly called: BdéAvypma epnudcews ém) Tb OvotarTh- 


prov): (2) to the desecration of the zealots in the Jewish 
war; (3) to the setting up of the bishop of Rome on the 
altar of God, and the abominations of the papacy, “the man 
of sin sitting in the temple of God” (2 Thess. ii. 4) —P. 8.] 

+ [Probably with reference to the words of the angel to 
Daniel (ix. 25): ‘Know therefore and understand.” So 
Bier Nast, Wordsworth.—P. 8.] 


bearing upon the origin of this Gospel ana the time 
of its composition.* 

Ver. 16. Flee into the mountains.—This wae 
fulfilled in the flight of the Christians to Pella: 
Euseb. iii. 5. Several Christians received, before 
the war, according to Eusebius, a divine direction for 
the congregation, that it should forsake the city ard 
betake itself to Pella, in Perea. 

Ver. 17. Let him not come down.—This and 
the following are concrete descriptions of the most 
extreme haste in escape, in which they must not ha 
hindered by any motives of selfishness or conve. 
nience. The allusion is to the flight of Let from 
Sodom, and Lot’s wife, Luke xvii. 32—Not come 
down.—Some think this was a hint that they should 
flee over the flat roofs (Winer, sub v. Dach); ac 
cording to Bengel, “ne per scalas interiores, sed ea 
teriores descendat.” The manner of escape, how- 
ever, was not described beforehand, here or else 
where. It was said only, that no one must go down 
into the house again, to carry away with him all 
kinds of encumbrances, 

Ver. 20. Nor on the Sabbath.—On the Sab. 
bath the Jew might go a distance of only two thou- 
sand ells or cubits [about an English mile], Acts i. 
12; Jos. Antig. xiii. 8, 4. This ordinance was 
based upon Exod. xvi. 29. (Lightfoot on Luke xxiv. 
50.) According to Wetstein, however, the Rabbina 
made many casuistical exceptions. De Wette asks: 
“How does this scrupulous anxiety agree with the 
Saviour’s liberal view on the Sabbath?” Meyer 
explains, that many scrupulous Jewish Christians + 
would hardly be able to rise above the legal prescrip- 
tion concerning the Sabbath-journey. But both 
these forget that the Jewish custom with regard to 
travelling on the Sabbath [the shutting of the gates 
‘of cities, etc.] would make the Christians’ journey- 
ing on that day infinitely more difficult, even al- 
though they themselves might be perfectly free from 
any scruple. They would, in addition to other em- 
barrassments, expose themselves to the severest per- 
secutions of Jewish fanaticism, and be denounced ag 
apostates and traitors to the religion of their fathers. 

Ver. 21. For then shall be great tribula- 
tion.—A sketch of the history of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Comp. Luke xxi. 20 sqq., and Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. Heubner: “ According to Josephus, not 
less than eleven hundred thousand Jews perished in 
this war. The siege took place at the time of the 
crowded festival. Since the rejection of Christ, the 
Jewish people has been in a state of slavery, and dis- 
persed over the earth. Immediately after the war, 
ninety thousand were carried away.” By the great- 
ness of the terror, which the Lord only hints at cir 
cuitously, they were to measure the swiftness of their 
flight. 

Ver. 22. And except those days should be 
shortened, ¢€x0A08é0yc0av.—What days? and 
how shortened? According to our view (Leben 
Jesu, ii, 8, 1269), the destruction of Jerusalem sig- 
nified and was the actual beginning of the end of tlie 
world, inasmuch as it was the judgment upon the 


* [Alford regards the words as an ecclesiastical note, like 
the doxology to the Lord’s Prayer, vi. 13, for liturgical usa, 
It must be admitted that in the first three Gospels thera 
occars no similar case of a subjective insertion calling atten- 
tion to any event or discourse. But Alford’s hypothesis ig 
thrown out of the question by the unanimons testimony of 
the critical anthorities in favor of the passage.—P. 8.] 

Sees Jews and Christians, as the Edinb, trsl. has tt 
| See Meyer, p. 445.—P. 8.] 
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Jewish people, which forms the counterpart of the 
world’s judgment upon Christ, and because the 
heathen world was involved in the guilt and in the 
punishment of the Jewish world. Then those days 
are the days of the destruction of Jerusalem, as the 
days of the great preliminary judgment. Those days 
are, as days of judgment, represented as shortened. 
Lightfoot (with allusion to rabbinical notions about 
shortened days, in opposition to Josh. x. 13) and 
Fritzsche understand the word of the shortened 
length of the days. Meyer, on the other hand (fol- 
owing de Wette), refers the expression to the dimin- 
ishing of the number of the days; and deduces from 
the saying generally the earlier occurrence of the 
end of the world itself (ver. 29).* But how should 
men be saved through their passing all the swifter 
out of the burning of Jerusalem into the burning of 
the entire world itself? The verb coAoBéw means to 
mutilate, to cut off. Thus, then, the days of the 
New Testament dispensation are, under the judicial 
point of view, or with reference to the judgment as 
already begun, modified days of judgment—a season 
of grace. To this points the conclusion, “no man 
would be saved.” Shortened—that is, in the divine 
counsel. 

The elect (Gen. xviii. 23) are not merely those 
who at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem were 
believers in Christ, but all who, according to the 
divine decree, should become believers down to the 
ead of the world. Ebrard: There follows an etas 
paulo saliem felicior, which Meyer denies, with- 
out sufficient reason, because he thinks that the 
hastening + of the end of the world will be the 
means of salvation for many. This is inconsistent 
With 2 Pet. iii. 9. 

Ver. 23. Then if any man shall say unto 
you.—Meyer: Tore, then, when the desolation of 
the temple and the flight shall take place. But this 
is inconsistent with what follows. The rore points 
to the New Testament interval between the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the end of the world. 

Ver. 24. False Christs.—The Wevidxpiaros 
must needs be an auvrixpioros, and conversely (see 
my Positive Dogmatik, p. 1267.)—False prophets 
must be understood only of false Christian teachers. 
Meyer thinks of false prophets among the Jews, 
according to Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 18, 4; Kuinoel, 
of such as should give themselves out to be prophets 
raised up from the dead,—Hlias, or others ; Grotius, 


* (Similarly Greswell and Alford, who refer to the va- 
rious causes which combined to shorten the siege of Jerusa- 
lem: (1) Herod Agrippa had begun to fortify the walls of 
Jerusalem against any attack, but was stopped by orders 
from Claudius about 42 or 43. (2) The Jews being divided 
into factions, had totally neglected any preparations against 
the siege. (8) The magazines of corn and provision were 
just burned before the arrival of Titus (tA}y dAlyou mayTa 
Toy giTov, says Joseph. Bell. Jud. y. 1,5). (4) Titus ar- 
rived suddenly, and the Jews voluntarily abandoned parts 
of the fortification. (5) Titus himself confessed that he 
owed his victory to God, who took the fortifications of the 
Jews (Bell. Jud. vi. 9,1). “Some such providential short- 
ening of the great days of tribulation, and hastening of God's 
ae as kingdom, is here promised for the latter times.”-— 


+ |In German: Beschleunigung, and not delay as the 
Edinb. trsl, has it, thus perverting the original into the very 
opposite. Meyer (see his Com. on Matt. p. 395 sq. 3d ed., to 
which Lange refers, or p. 446 of the 4th ed. whisk: I mostly 
ase) confines the elect to the Christian believers at the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, and hence thinks that the 
bastening of the end will facilitate their salyation by short- 
ening the period of trial and probation and diminishing the 
danger of apostasy. Bat Lange differs from this view, as 
appears from the oine Grund, and the reference to 2 Pet. 
{.9 both of which are »mitted in the Edinb. trsl.—P. S.] 


| be true Christians to discern, and flock to, the bod 
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of apostles of the false Messiahs. But compare, ir 
opposition to all these, 2 Thess. ii. and Rey. xvi. 15 
A Christian prophet is the announcer of a new devel: 
opment, or reform, or formation in the doctrine and 
life of the Church. A false prophet is an ecclesias 
tical revolutionist ; which, however, he may be ina 
despotic or absolutistic sense, as well as in a demo 
cratic or radical. In the domain of doctrine, both 
characters may combine in one. 

Great signs and wonders.—That is, such in 
appearance. Aéoovct is not merely promise; 
nor is it in the real sense give ; but somewhat as in 
a scenic representation,—promised with ostentation, 
and accomplished in appearance. 

Ver. 26. In the desert; in the secret cham- 
bers.—In both cases, Behold! Not merely “apo 
calyptic painting,” as Meyer says. Behold indicates 
sensation and excitement. The general idea is, that 
Christ is not identified with a particular party or 
sectional interest. Christ “in the desert,” according 
to the analogy of John the Baptist in the wilderness, 
signifies the supposition that Christ would be found 
certainly in the ascetic and monastic form of life. 
In opposition to this view stands the declaration that 
he is €v trois Tauelors. The tauetoy means especially 
the chamber of treasure and provision ; and Christ 
in the secret chambers points to the secular forms 
of millemnarianism, that Christ is to be found in an 
external Church, with all its temporalities and glory. 
(Mormonism and Communism.) 

Ver. 27. For as the lightning.—The light- 
ning has indeed a place where it appears first; but 
it is universal in its shining, visible from the eastern 
to the western horizon. So will Christ at His appear- 
ing manifest Himself by an unmistakeable brightness, 
irradiating the whole earth. It is not here, then, 
the mere swddenness that is meant, but rather the 
omnipresent, unmistakeable, and fearful visibility. 
The majestic glory of the lightning, and its effect 
in purifying the air, are here silent concomitants. 

Ver. 28. Where the carcass is.—A universal 
law of nature, which reflects the higher law of the 
moral, and especially of the Christian, world. The 
eagles here are carrion vultures which were num- 
bered by the ancients with the race of eagles. 
Comp. Job xxxix. 30; Hos. viii. 1; Hab. i. 8 
[Plin. Hist. Nat. ix. 3.] The figure gives a profound 
and strong expression of the necessity, inevitable- 
ness, and universality of judgment. As the carcass 
everywhere attracts the carrion-eaters, so do moral 
corruption and ripened guilt everywhere demand the 
judgment. The bearing of this proverbial word in 
the text is somewhat more difficult. The following 
are some interpretations: (1) Christ is the food (the 
carcass !), believers the eagles: Theophylact, Calvin, 
Calovius. (Jerome even went so far as to find in 
the mr@ua a reference to the death of Christ.) * 


* [So also Chrysostom (the congregated eagles are the 
assembly of saints and martyrs) and Euthymius Zigabenus, 
Among modern interpreters Dr. Wordsworth soberly de- 
fends this untenable patristic interpretation: “As keen as ig 
the sense of the eagle for the 77@ua, so sharp-sighted will 
of 
Christ.” The reason, he thinks (with Jerome), wny Christ 
calls Himself here tT@u.a is, because He saves us by His 
death. He, too, quotes Ps. ciii. 5 and Isa. xl. 31 (as Jerome 
did before), to prove that saints may be compared to eagles 
who renew their youth and fly up with wings to Christ and 
will be caught up with Himin the clouds. Buta reference 
of 77@ua. to the sacred body of the Saviour, which neve: 
saw corruption, violates every principle of good taste ar 
propriety.—P. 8.] 
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{2) The carcass means those who die to themselves ; 
the eagles, the gifts of the Holy Spirit: Grotius, 
3) Jerusalem and the Jews are the carcass ; attract- 
mg the Roman legions with their eagles: Lightfoot, 
Wolf, de Wette (the last doubtful), (4) Meyer: 
“ The carcass is a figure of the spiritually dead ; and 
ouvaxOnjoovrat (that is, at the advent) of derof repre- 
sents the same as is described in ch. xiii. 41, that is, 
the angels sent out by Christ.” Doubtless the 
figure of the eagles will express the necessity and 
inevitableness of the advent, as the figure of the 
lightning expresses the unmistakeableness and awful 
grandeur of its signs. But then the carcass must 
represent the moral corruption and decay of the 
world itself; and the eagles the judgment, not only 
in its personal, but also in its physical, elements and 
forees.* The only question is, whether the word 
merely looks back to ver. 27, or also to ver. 26. 
Kauffer thinks the latter exclusively : “‘ Believe them 
not who say that Christ is here or there; theyare 
predatores avidi.” If we take the saying in ver. 28 
as a conclusive glance back upon the whole section 
from 15 downward, the choice of the figure is at 
once explained. In the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the judgment will begin by the appearance of the great 
carrion eagles (there is included a manifest allusion to 
the Roman eagles). From that time it will go on 
through the whole new period; and find its expres- 
sion in continuous local judgments throughout the 
gracious period of the shortened days of judgment: 
hence drov édy. At last the judgment will extend to 
the whole morally corrupt and spiritually dead world. 
Ver. 28 then comprehends and sums up the whole 
series of judgments from ver. 15-27, 


Tuirp CYCLE. 


The Specific Eschatology. The Appearance of the 
End of the World itself.—Vurs, 29-44. 


Ver. 29. After the tribulation of those days. 
—Here begins the representation of the end of the 
world, or rather the beginning of the end, the rapov- 
aia, the advent of Christ. The @A?Wis Twv Hucpay 
éxelywy is not the same as the @Atis peyadn (ver. 
21), which betokens the destruction of Jerusalem. 
It is rather a new @Ats, in which the restrained 
days of judgment under the Christian dispensation 
issue (ver. 22), and which are especially character- 
ized by the stronger temptations of pseudo-messianic 
powers. Thus, when this @Aas of temptations has 
reached ifs climax (comp. 2 Thess. ii. 8; Rev. xiii. ; 
ch. xiv.), then immediately («iv @éws) the great 
catastrophe will come. Meyer, following de Wette 
and others [A. Clarke, Robinson, Owen], refers the 
immediately to what is said of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and calls the dissenting explanations of 
Bengel, Ebrard, Diisterdieck, etc., dogmatic. But 
there is also a dogmatism of the abstract modern 
exegesis. The grounds of our distinctions in these 
crises are plain enough in the record: (1) The 
eyclical nature of the representation, after the 
analogy of tke apocalyptic style; (2) the distinc- 
tion between the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
New Testament period of mitigated and restrained 
woes. The favorite modern hypothesis most un- 


* {Similarly Atrorp: The 77Gua is the whole world, 
the aeTol the angels of vengeance. See Deut. xxviii. 49, 
which is probably here referred to; also Hosea viii. 1, Hab. 

@—P. S.J 


reasonably places all the temptations described ix 
vers, 24-26 in the time of the destruction of Jerusa 
lem. But the «i @éws describes the nature of thé 
final catastrophe, that it will be at once swift, sur- 
prisingly sudden, and following upon a development 
seemingly slow and gradual. Thus, throughout the 
whole course of history, the swift epochs follow the 
slow process of the periods. We need not, however 
translate «tb 0éws by suddenly, 1. ¢., wnexpectemy, 
with Hammond and Schott; but still less assume 
thet the destruction of Jerusalem is here again intro 
duced (Kuinoel).* 

The sun shall be darkened.—Dorner, figura, 
tively: “Sun, moon, and stars signify the Nature 
worship of the heathen; the whole passage, there 
fore, must mean the fall of heathenism after the fall 
of Judaism.” But it is manifest that the beginning 
of the cosmical end of all is the subject here ; as in 
2 Pet. iii, 12; Rev. xx. and xxi.; comp. Joel iii. 
8 sqq.; Isa. xxxiv. 4; xxiv. 21; Dan. vii: 13.} 

The stars shall fall from heaven.—Isa. xxxiv. 
4, 1. The stars shall lose their light: Bengel, Pau. 
lus, Olshausen, 2. Allegorically: the downfall of 
the Jewish commonwealth: Wetstein, etc. 3. Dor- 
ner: “The fall of the heathen star-worship.” 4. 
Augustine: Obscuration of the Church.} 5. Calvin: 
Phenomenal appearances of falling stars (secwnduwm 
hominum sensum). 6. Meteors and shooting stars, 
popularly mistaken for real stars: Fritzsche, Kuin- 
oel, de Wette [Owen]. 7% Meyer thinks that the 
words are to be understood Jiterally ; the stars in 
general being spoken of according to the notion 
that they were fixed in the heaven. (Comp. Kno- 
bel on Isa, p. 245.) This would ascribe an astro- 
nomical error to Christ, or make Him acquiesce in 
a popularerror. 8. They may be limited to the stars 
which belong to the planetary family, of which this 
earth is one, and the falling of the stars‘may be un 
derstood of the dissolution of their planetary connec 
tion with the sun; that is, the idea is here poetically 


* [Alford thinks that all the difficulties connected with 
ev0éws have arisen from confounding the partial fulfilment 
of the prophecy with its wltimate one. Wordsworth 
quotes from Glassius, Phélol. Sacra, p. 447, the following 
remark on ev@éws: “Non ad nostrum computum, sed 
divinum, in quo dies mille sunt unus dies.” Ps, xe. 4; 9 
Pet. iii. 8. Hence the whole interval between the first and 
the second coming of Christ is called the last time, or the 
last hour, éaxa7n Spa, 1 John ii. 18; 1 Cor. x. 11; 1 Pet. 
iv. 7; Heb. i. 2, etc. In the Apostles’ Creed, too, we imme- 
diately add to the article on the ascension and the sitting at 
the right hand of God, the words: “from thence He shall 
come again to judge the quick and the dead.” Dr. Nast, to 
avoid the difficulties which beset the ante-millennarian inter- 
pretation of «v@ews (Stier, Ebrard, Auberlen, Alford), as 
well as that which refers vers. 29 sqq. to the destruction of 
Jerusalem (A, Clarke, and others), proposes a figurative in- 
terpretation of vers. 29-86, and sees here a picture of a “ju- 
dicial visitation of nominal Christendom by Christ, in order 
to destroy all ungodly institutions and principles in Church 
and State, of which visitation the overthrow of the Jewish 
polity was but a type, and which itself is, in turn, the full 
type of the final and total overthrow of all powers of dark 
ness on the great day of judgment.” Consequently the 
Lord’s coming, as described in vers, 29-86, would be merel 
a providential coming, which precedes His final, person 
coming. See below.—P. 8. 

+{Owen: A total eclipse of the sun. Whedon under 
stands here visible phenomena of the heavens at the visibl 
appearance of Christ. See Nast.—P. 8.] 

¢ [So also Wordsworth, who gives these words a doubl+ 
sense, a physical and spiritual: “The sun shall be darkened, 
—i, ¢., the solar liyht of Christ’s truth shall be dimmed, the 
lunar orb of the Church shall be obscured by heresy and un- 
belief, and some who once shone brightly as stars in the 
firmament of the Chureh shall fall from their place.” Simi 
larly Alford.—P,. 8.] 
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depicted, that the planetary solar system will be 
changed into a heavenly constitution, in which the 
planets will be independent of the sun, and them- 
selves become self-enlightened stars (comp. Rev. xxi. 
23). It is to be observed that the heaven (dorépes 
amd ToD ovpavov) and the heavens (ai duvdues T Ov 
»upay@y) are distinguished. 

And the powers of the heavens (plural).—1. 
The con.mon acceptation is, the host of stars. (Isa. 
axxiv. 4; Ps. xxxiii. 6; 2 Kings xvii. 16.) 2. The 
angel-world: Olshausen, after the Fathers. 38. Rev- 
olution in cosmical relations and laws. (Lange’s 
Leben Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1275.) * 

Ver. 30. And then shall appear.—A cosmical 
transformation, which also affects the earth as in a 
transition state (Pollok’s Oowrse of Time), prepares 
the way for the sign of Christ; this announces His 
immediate coming. 

The sign of the Son of Man.—1. Chrysos- 
tom [Hilary, Jerome, Wordsworth], etc.: The sign 
of across in the heaven. 2. Olshausen: The star 
of the Messiah (Num. xxiv. 17). 3. Fritzsche, 
Ewald: The Messiah Himself. [So also Bengel: 
Ipse erit signum sui. Lue. ii. 12.] 4. Schott: No 
other than what is described in ver. 29. 5. Rud. 
Hoffmann: ‘“ An appearance resembling a man, 
which was seen in the Holiest during the siege 
of Jerusalem.” But this is, as Meyer objects, a 
mere fable related by Ben Gorion. 6. Meyer: “A 
luminous appearance, the forerunner of the ddéa of 
the Messiah ;” de Wette, “a kind of Shechinah.” + 
7. But why not the Shechinah or the ddta of Christ 
itself? It is the shining glory of the manifestation 
in general as distinct from the personal manifestation 
itsclf; comp. ch. xii. 38; xvi. 1; xvii. 2. 

And then shall all the tribes of the earth 
mourn, etc.—The expressions ed6Wovtat, bYou- 
Tat, have a striking alliteration, which cannot be 
imitated in the translation.{ The former, «érrea6ar, 
does not mean merely a mourning in the common 
sense of the word, but a ritual, solemn lamentation, 
as in the penitent beating the breast, and especially 
the deep mourning over the dead; and 8rrecOa 
means a significant and spiritually exalted, though 
real, beholding. Thus we must interpret the two 
words here, But it is to be especially noted that 
the tribes of the earth in both cases are so over- 
powered by the events, that they are involuntarily 
constrained to form, in the unity of their expressions 
of feeling, one chorus. Meyer: “ Mourn: for, what 
total change in the state of things, what rending and 
revolution of all the relations of life, what de- 
cisive catastrophes will declare themselves to be at 
hand in the judgment and changing of the aidyes !” 
The lamentation of penitence (Dorner) is not exclud- 
ed. Ewald: “Then will the lamentation over the 
crucifixion of Christ so long delayed be taken up,” 
-—rather, consummated ; for Christendom § has con- 


*[Alford: “Suv. 7. vdpav@v, not the stars just 
Mentioned; nor the angels, spoken of ver. 81; but most 
probably the greater heavenly bodies, distinguished from the 
aor éepes (Gen. i. 16), typically: the influences which rule 
eh society and make the political weather fair or foul.” 

‘t [Similarly Alford, who refers to the star of the Wise 
_ Men for illustration, but at the same time inclines to the 

patristic view that this sign by which all shall know the ap- 
proach of Christ, will probably be a cross.—P. §.] 

¢ [Lange endeavors to render it in his German Version 
by : stehen weinen (im Trauerchor) und sehen erscheinen 
(tm Schauerchor)—rather artificial, The Edinb. trsl. omits 
the allusion altogether.—P. 3 

§ (In German: Die Christenhett, 7. ¢., the whole body of 
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tinued that lamentation from the beginring.—Al 
the tribes of the earth.—The races and peoples 
intimating that social and political relations are now 
dissolved, and that -the original national types of 
nature are now distinctly prominent. 

Ver. 31. And He shall send His angels.— 
Meyer: “ Out of the clouds of heaven, 1 Thess. iv, 
16, 17; comp. afterward ver. 33” (?). But the pas 
sage 1 Thess. iv. 16 shows only that the faithful 
who at the end of the world will be changed, or 
have part in the first resurrection, will joyfully go ta 
meet the Lord at His coming in the form of spirit- 
life. But that the end of the world does not close in 
one moment, is taught by Paul also in 1 Cor. xv. 23, 
24: “Christ is the first-fruits. Afterward they that 
are Christ’s, when He shall come. Afterward the 
end.” Between the first and the second crisis there 
intervenes a period; so also probably between the 
second and the third. This period is intimated in 
John vy. 25; comp. v. 28. But in this present 
section a series of judicial acts are clearly distin- 
guished. First, the judgment upon the clerical 
office, ver. 45 ; then upon the collective Church, ch. 
xxy. 1; then upon its individual members, ver. 14 ; 
finally, upon all nations, ver. 31. This series of 
judgments points to a period of the royal admin- 
istration of Christ upon earth, which in the fuller 
eschatological development of Rev. xx. is repre- 
sented in the symbolical form of a thousand years’ 
kingdom. Thus, as the great crisis of the destruc. 
tion of Jerusalem unfolds itself into a period whick 
closes only with the appezrance of Christ, so again 
the crisis of the appearance of Christ is the germ of 
a period which is consummated in the general judg- 
ment and the end of the world. But the millennial 
kingdom is, in its totality, the great last day of 
separation and cosmical revolution, out of which the 
present world will issue in heavenly glorification.— 
The sending of Christ thus collects together the 
faithful around the Lord upon earth; although the 
greeting and reception is to be regarded as conducted 
in the clouds, that is, at the point of transition be 
tween the old and the new spiritual kingdom. 

With a great sound of a trumpet.—De Wet- 
te: “It is to be construed, either: wth a trumpet 
of loud sound, or, better: with a great sound of a 
trumpet.” Compare PIM 7BiW Sip, Ex. xix. 16. 
Trumpets occur in the Old Testament in connection 
with the theophany, and in the New Testament in 
connection with the Christophany (1 Thess. iv. 16 ; 
1 Cor. xv. 52; and in Rev.); probably, because they 
had a sacred use among the Israelites (Num. x. 
1-10), Olshausen would fain understand the angel 
and the trumpet allegorically of the proclamation 
of the gospel by the Apostles. We prefer to place 
the emphasis here upon the trumpet. The Apocae 
lypse distinguishes various trumpets, which follow 
each other, becoming more and more important, and 
therefore giving a stronger sound as they proceed. 
It speaks of seven trumpets (ch. viii. 6; xi. 15). 
And from this section it appears that by these 
eschatological trumpets are meant cosmical revolu 
tions, as the theocratical trumpets signified social 


Christians, but not: Christianity (German: Christenthum) 
as the Edinb. edition falsely translates here and else where 
(comp. p. 894, note). So in the preceding sentence, this trsl. 
has repeated for taken up, mistaking the German nach- 
holen (to fetch up, to make up for past neglect) for wieder 
holen. In the following sentence we read the ‘ origina 
natural types of nature,” for national types (naticrak 
Naturtypen),—no doubt a mere printing error.—P. & 
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revo.ntions among nations, avd typical victories of 
God's peop.e over the heathen. Meyer correctly 
observes that the individual angels are not here 
represented as blowing trumpets, but that the trum- 
vet precedes the voice of the angel, as its preparatory 
ery, 1 Thess. iv. 16; that is, the cosmical signs pre- 
cede the spiritual manifestations. 

Ver. 31. And they shall gather together His 
elect.—Here the resurrection of the elect (the first 
resurrection, primarily) is declared. Properly, gather 
together into one place, éricuvdtovo1. Meyer: “ That 
* is, to Him where He is just about to make His ap- 
pearance on earth.”—His elect.—That is, with the 
appearance of the Lord, His Church also, hitherto 
scattered and concealed among the nations, will be 
fully united and appear in festal array. The bride 
of Rev. xxi. 9. Meyer refutes many spiritualizing 
and enfeebling interpretations ; such as “the preach- 
ing of the gospel” (Lightfoot),—“‘ the preservation of 
Christians at the destruction of Jerusalem” (Kuinoel). 

Ver. 32. Now from the fig-tree learn the 
parable, awd 82 tis cues madete THY 
xapaBorv.— They were to take from the fig- 
tree a parable (not merely a similitude), namely, the 
particular parable whick illustrates the sudden ap- 
pearance of the end of the world. The peculiarity of 
the fig-tree is this, that the blossom comes before the 
leaf—the fruit leads on the leaves. Thus, when the 
leaves are unfolded, the summer or the harvest (@¢pos) 
is nigh. The leaves here are the cosmical revolutions 
already mentioned; but the summer harvest is the 
advent of Christ itself. When the great signs appear, 
the Lord will soon come. 

‘Ver. 33. So likewise ye :—who should make a 
special application of what is a natural observation of 
all. When ye shall see all these things :—not 
the signs from ver. 15 to ver. 29 (Meyer), but the 
cosmical signs of ver. 30, for which the others are 
preparatory. 

That it is near, even at the doors.—(1) Olshau- 
sen: The kingdom of God. (2) Ebrard: The judg- 
ment. (8) Grotius, de Wette, Meyer: The Messiah. 
(4) The end,  mapovoia Kal 7) ovvTédcia TOU aiavos. 
For that was what the disciples were asking about, 
ver. 8; comp. ver. 14. Especially the former. 

Ver. 34. Verily I say unto you, This geriera- 
tion shall not pass away —1. Jerome: The hu- 
man race.* 2, Calovius: The Jewish nation.+ 3. 
Maldonatus: The creation. 4. De Wette, Meyer: 
That present generation, Luther: “ All will begin 
to take place now in this time, while ye live: ” that is, 
ye will survive the beginning of these events. So 
Starke, Lisco, Gerlach. But Christ here speaks of 
the end of the world. 5. The body of My disciples, 
the generation of believers. So Origen, Chrysostom, 
and others, also Paulus. Meyer raises here his 
usual protest against doctrinal prejudice involved ; 
but what doctrinal interest could Paulus, the rational- 
ist, have in this interpretation? This generation 
ineans the generation of those who know and discern 
these signs. Since the words of ver. 33, “‘ So like- 
wise ye,” etc. could not have their literal fulfilment 
in the disciples themselves, the Lord extends the 
Suets of ver. 83 by the 7 yeved airy, ver. 34. But 
‘hat He would have the word so understood, is 


* {Jerome is undecided: “ Awt omne genus hominum 
vignijicat, aut specialiter Judworum.—P, ) 

+ [So Dorner, Stier, Nast, Alford, and Wordsworth. The 
wtter, however, assigns to yeved, a double sense, applying 
t first to the literal Isracl, and then to the spiritual Israel, 
lus combining interpretation 2. with that swb 5.—P. 8.] 


proved by the declaration of ver. 35, “My words 
shall not pass away.” The words referred tc 
are here the living words concerning these last things 

and they do not pass away, only when and because 
they find in every yeved of believers those who con. 
tinuously carry on those words.—Not pass away. 
—This cannot mean, “not remain unfulfilled” (de 
Wette). That is self-understood, especially as “ hea 
ven and earth” had just been spoken of. The Lord 
here expresses His assurance that His words will re 
main eternal words in a perpetual Church—in a 
Church, also, disposed to look for and hasten untc 
the fulfilment of His words concerning the “last 
things.” 

[I add the note of Alford: “ As this is one of the 
points on which the rationalizing interpreters (de 
Wette, etc.) lay most stress to shew that the prophe- 
cy has failed, it may be well to shew that yeved has 
in Hellenistic Greek the meaning of a race or family 
of people. See Jer. viii. 8 in LXX.; compare ch. 
xxii. 36 with ver. 35, epovevoate . . . but this gem 
eration did not slay Zacharias—so that the whole 
people are addressed : see also ch. xii. 45, in which the 
meaning absolutely requires this sense (sce note there) : 
see also Luke xvii. 25; Matt. xvii. 17; Luke xvi. 8, 
where yeved is predicated both of the viol tod aidvos 
toutov, and the viol tod mwros, Acts ii. 40; Phil. ii. 
15. In all these places, yevea is = yévos, or nearly 
so; having it is true a more pregnant meaning, im- 
plying that the character ot one generation stamps 
itself upon the race, as here in this verse also.—This 
meaning of yeved is fully conceded by Dorner; ‘ om- 
nes reor concessuros, vocem y. si eam vertas etas, 
multas easque plane insuperabiles ciere difficultates, 
contextum vero et orationis progressum flagitare sig- 
nificationem gentis, nempe Judeorum.? (Stier, ii. 502.) 
The continued use of mapépxoua, in verses 34, 35, 
should have saved the commentators from the blun- 
der of imagining that the then living generation was 
meant, seeing that the prophecy is by the next verse 
carried on to the end of all things; and that, as mat- 
ter of fact, the Apostles and ancient Christians did 
continue to expect the Lord’s coming, after that genera- 
tion had passed away. But, as Stier well remarks, 
‘there are men foolish enough now to say, heaven and 
earth will never pass away, but the words of Christ 
pass away in course of time ;—of this, however, we 
wait the proof.’ ii. 505.”—P. S.] 

Vers. 34 and 35. ‘Till all these things be ful- 
filled.—Schott, erroneously : “The destruction of 
Jerusalem.” Fritzsche: “‘ The signs of the coming.” 
Better: Both the signs and the coming itself. The 
Scripture knows nothing, however, of an actual pass 
ing away of heaven and earth; only of a dissolution 
of the old condition of things in the transmutation 
of heaven and earth, 2 Pet. iii. 7, 8. 

Ver. 36. But of that day.—Surely there is no 
contradiction here to ver. 34, but only to Meyer’s 
and de Wette’s exegesis of ver. 34, in which the 
Evangelist is asserted to have erroneously predicted 
that the then present generation would survive the 
end of the world. Meyer, indeed, thinks this the 
meaning, that, while all would take place during the 
time of that generation, the more exact statement 
of the day and hour was not to be given. But wa 
have here rather that distinction between the religious 
measure of time and the chronological measure of 
time, which runs through the whole of the apocalyp- 
tic part of the New Testament (1 Thess. ; 2 Thess. , 2 
Pet. iii.; Apoc.). The key is to be found in 2 Pet 
iii. 8. 
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Knoweth no one, but the Father only.— 
Meyer: “This excludes the Son, also. Mark xiii. 
82; whose not knowing ‘Lange wrongly changes 
oto a holy unwillingness to know, or a self-limitation 
of knowledge.’”* But Sartorius has rightly under- 
stood and adopted my interpretation. The Son 
would not prematurely reflect upon that point as a 
chronological point of time, and the Church in that 
should imitate Him. 

Ver. 38. Foras ... they were.—F'or, ex- 
planatory. The chronological end of the world is 
concealed by its seeming prosperity in the last days, 
as in the days of the flood. They ate, ete., emphat- 
ically : in the original all are participles, 7 p # yov- 
tes, etc. [which can be better rendered in English: 
they were eating and drinking, etc., than in the Ger- 
man.—P. §.]. They lived as those who were only 
eating, etc. 

Ver. 39. And knew not until.— They knew 
nothing of what was coming; nothing even then 
when Noah went into the ark before their eyes. 

Ver. 40. The one shall be taken.—According 
to ver. 81, to be explained of the being gathered to- 
gether by the angels. The view of Wetstein and 
others, that the one is taken captive and the other 
allowed to flee, is contrary to the connection, and 
has a false reference to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. 

Ver. 41. Two women shall be grinding, 
z2A?@ovgat.—The employment of female slaves, 
Gixod. xi. 5; Isa, xlvii. 2, ete. “As now in the East, 


* [So I translate the German: etn hetliges Nichtwissen- 
eollen, instead of the unintelligible Edinb. trsl.: a sacred 
willing not to know. Meyer lee to Lange’s interpreta- 
tion as previously given in his Life of Jesus, which he here 
reasserts.—P. S. 

+ [Some fathers in the Arian controversy, and so Words- 
worth among recent commentators, explain that Christ 
knew personally, but did not know officially, 4. é., did not 
make known, the hour of judgment;—but this is excluded 
by the plain meaning of oidev, as well as by ovSels and of 
tiyyeAol, where such a distinction between personal and 
official knowledge is inadmissible. The older orthodox 
commentators generally took the ground that Christ knew 
the hour as God, but did not know it as man; but this rests 
on an abstract and almost dualistic separation between the 
divine and human nature in Christ. Alford honestly admits 
the difficulty, and assumes real ignorance for the time of 
Christ’s humiliation. “The very important addition,” he 
says, “to this verse in Mark: o¥d€ 6 vids, is indeed in- 


cluded in ef uy) 6 rarhp udvos, but could hardly have been 
inferred from it, had it not been expressly stated, see ch. xx. 
23, All attempts to soften or explain away this weighty truth 
must be resisted; it will not do to say with some commen- 
tators, ‘nescit e¢@ NOBIS,’ which is a mere evasion :—in the 
course of humiliation undertaken by the Son in which He 
increased in wisdom (Luke ii, 52), learned obedience (Heb. 
y. 8), uttered desires in prayer (Luke vi. 12, ete.),—this mat- 
ter was hidden from Him: and this is carefully to be borne 
in mind in explaining the prophecy before us.’ But this is 
not satisfactory. It seems to me, we must assume here a 
veluntary seélf-limitation of knowledge, which is a part of 
the Kévwous, and which may be illustrated by the passage, 
1 Cor. ii. 2, viz. the determination of St. Paul not to know 
any thing among the Corinthians (ov yap expiva Tod ide 
vat TL ev ipiv), except Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
Christ could, of course, not lay aside, in the incarnation, the 
metaphysical attributes of His Divine nature, such as eterni- 
ty, but He could, by an act of His will, limit His attributes 
of power and His knowledge and refrain from their use as 
far as it was necessary for His humiliation. His voluntarily 
not knowing or “sacred unwillingness to know,” the day of 
judgment during the days of His flesh, is a warning against 
chronological curiosity and mathematical calculation in the 
exposition of Scripture prophecy. It is not likely that any 
theologian, however learned. should know more, or ought to 
know more, on this point before the end than Christ Himself, 
who will judge the quick and the dead, chose to know in 
sbh2 state «f His humiliation.—P. 8.] 
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women, one or two together, turn the handmills * 
(Rosenmiiller: Jorgenland ; Robirson: “alestina) 
These slaves sit or kneel, having the uppe- millstone 
in their hands, and turning it round on the nether 
one, which is fixed. 

Ver. 43. But know this.—How momentous thé 
not knowing the hour is, the instance of the house 
holder shows. As he does not know the hour of the 
breaking in, he must always provide for the safety 
of his household. But if he knew the time and the 
hour, the necessity of constant watchfulness would 
not exist. The similitude of the thief is further ex- 
tended, 1 Thess. v. 2,4; 2 Pet. iii. 10; Rev. iii. 3; 
xvi. 15. The tertiwm comparationis is the perfect 
surprise; and the figure has its application, not only 
to the end of the world, but also to the hour of 
death, and to those tragical catastrophes which occur 
in the history of nations as well as in the lives of in- 
dividuals. All these critical periods are connected 
with the final judgment, and form with it one 
whole. 

Ver. 44. Therefore be ye also ready.—Be- 
cause it is the fundamental law of watchfulness to be 
always watching; and because the Son of Man will 
be generally unexpected when He comes,—therein 
like a thief in the night, that is, at a time when the 
world will be buried in profound sleep. When they 
first open their eyes, the great robbery will have been 
effected; all their old and worldly state, in which 
they had found a false life, will have been wrested 
from them forever. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. See the preceding remarks. On the peculiar 
difficulties which exegesis finds in this eschatological 
discourse, compare de Wette and Meyer. In various 
ways it has been attempted to settle the meaning of 
the text, by a spiritual interpretation of many indi- 
vidual traits (Dorner), or by referring the whole to 
the destruction of Jerusalem (Michaelis). According 
to Credner, we would have here prophecies ex eventu 
while Meyer maintains that they were not fulfilled at 
all in the manner here predicted, because the disei- 
ples confounded what Christ said of His ideal coming 
with what He said of His real or actual coming.* 
The school of Baur refer the signs preceding the 
coming, and the composition of St. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel, to the time of Hadrian,—a supposition which 
was meant to serve the well-known Ebionite hypothe- 
sis [4. e., that the Christianity of the original Apos- 
tles, as distinct from that of Paul, was essentially 
Judaizing, and did not rise far above the later heresy 
of Ebionism.—P. 8.]. But, as it regards the uncer- 
tainty of exposition in this passage, it can be obviat- 
ed only by making ourselves familiar with the cyclical 
method of apocalyptical representation. This is not 
to be confounded with what Bengel called the per- 
spective view of the prophets, although it has some 
affinity with it (comp. my Leben Jesu, ii. p. 1259), 
According to the perspective view of the future, the 
successive critical events that lie behind each other 
are brought near, so that the great epochs rise int 
light like the tops of mountains, while their times of 
unfolding, the periods, are concealed behind them, or 


* [The Edinb. trsl, misunderstands this whole passage 
and confounds the views of Credner and Meyer: “ Accord 
ing to Credner and Meyer.” It also omits several impor 
tant passages in this whole section.—P. 8.] 
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are manifest only in less prominent signs. The cy- 
cheal contemplation proceeds according to the pro- 
cess of these epochs; but in such a way that the 
whole is in each case regarded under és characteristic 
aspect, and each new starting-point is treated as an 
objes: brought forward into the present. The start- 
lag-point of the first epoch in this chapter is that 
Pseudo-Messianism which began even in the apostol- 
ie age (Simon Magus). Thesecond is the Jewish war. 
The third is the first commencement of the cosmical 
phenomena and changes. The view therefore goes 
oa from the signs in the ecclesiastical world to the 
signs in the political world, and then on to the cos- 
mical signs. They are the same stages by which 
Christianity glorifies the world. 

2. Distinguishing between the historical and the 
spiritual coming of Christ, we find the principle of a 
twofold eschatological mapovoia in the evangelical 
history. Every victory of Christ in the world is a 
sign of His actual coming, and a symptom of His fu- 
ture advent. The personal resurrection of Jesus re- 
curs, and is unfolded in the first and second resurrec- 
tions. The outpouring of the Holy Spirit recurs, and 
is unfolded in the judgment and the glorification of 
the world. But these coincide in their historical in- 
fluence; the manifestation of Christ in its spread 
goes on from the individual to the people, from the 
people to mankind, from the Church to the State, 
from the State to the universe, and so from death to 
the intermediate state, from this to the resurrection. 
But the consummate appearance of Christ is, in op- 
position to the first coming, the judgment; for, as 
the development of the seed is the harvest, so the 
development and consummation of redemption is 
separation and doom. 

8. Stier (Reden Jesu, ii. 539) makes the ingenious 
remark, that St. John was Girected to record, in har- 
mony with his esoteric design, the last gracious pro- 
mises of our Lord’s coming again to comfort; while 
the Synoptists recorded His prophecies concerning 
the return for judgment. We have only.to add, that 
St. John’s eschatology was to be unfolded into a dis- 
tinctive apocalypse. 

4. The Progress of the Last Hvents.—The whole 
representation combines in one view the history of the 
nations and the history of the Church of Christ; the 
history of the earth with the history of mankind. 
From the personal history and glorification of Christ 
the world moves on in its development toward the 
end of the world, which will be at the same time the 
transformation of the world. Each cycle of it lays 
stress upon one particular stage of the development. 
Each stage has a Christian and a secular side. The 
first stage presents a picture of the whole develop- 
ment of the world under the Christological point of 
view, and in this the movement is more gentle. But 
more vehement is its progress from the beginning of 
the judgment, the destruction of Jerusalem, in the 
second stage. Finally, in the third stage, its swift- 
ness is like the lightning from heaven. 

5. The Destruction of Jerusalem.—Gerlach : ‘ This 
period was rendered more terrible to the Jews than 
we can imagine, by the fact that with Jerusalem and 
the temple the ground of all their perverted faith and 
‘hope was taken away. The greater and the holier 
the truth is to which error has attached itself, the 
more heart-rending is the sorrow when those who are 
involved in that error at last open their eyes.” 

- 6. The Doctrine of Antichristianity as the Shadow 
of Christianity—{1) The kingdom of evil among men 
goes on side by side with the kingdom of God, and 
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takes the form of an anticipation and distortion of 
the fundamental principles of that kingdom. (2) Aa 
a false and carnal anticipation it is always one stey 
ahead, as the monkey precedes man. (8) The king 
dom of God develops itself in opposition to the king 
dom of darkness, and vice versd, and the one becomes 
mature in conflict with the other. (4) Pseudo-Chris 
tianity and Antichristianity are one in their principle 
and aim, (5) The last apparent triumph of Anti« 
christianity brings on the last and full manifestaticn 
of the victory of Christ, even His parusia. 

7, The assertion that the Apostles erred in the 
expectation of the near advent of Christ, rests on a 
confusion of the religious hope with an ordinary 
mathematical calculation, and of the majestic coming 
of Christ which is going on constantly in the process 
of history, with the last individual appearance. 

8. Christians, waiting in a heavenly frame of 
mind for their Lord, will find that He is their Friend, 
their legitimate Lord, their Royal Bridegroom, If 
they think of His coming with an earthly mind, He 
appears to them as a thief, who will strangely and 
unrighteously break in upon their earthly relations 
and possessions, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ the great Prophet, as the prophesier of 
His advent and of the end of the world: 1. The 
great prediction accredits the great Prophet ; 2. the 
great Prophet accredits the great prediction.—The 
fulfilled predictions of Christ are a pledge of the ful. 
filment of the remainder.—The solemn thought, how 
we are rushing on toward the final consummation.— 
The patience and the wrath of God, as seen in Christ’s 
delineation of the last times: First, one day of time 
appears to stretch to a thousand years (the slow pe- 
riod); then a thousand years are as one day (the 
swift epoch, 2 Pet. iii. 4; comp. Ps. xc. 4).—The in- 
tercession of the disciples for the earthly temple, and 
the Lord’s declaration.—The opposite points of view 
from which the Lord and the disciples regarded the 
building of Herod’s temple: 1. To them it appeared 
just risen up in renewed magnificence ; 2. to Him it 
already appeared fallen a spiritual ruin into the 
flames.—The Lord’s look back from the Mount of 
Olives upon the city and the sanctuary of His people; 
or, the sacred night-discourse to the disciples con- 
cerning the end of the world.—The Lord corrects the 
question of His disciples about the last things: They 
ask first about the when, He answers with the how ; 
they ask about the last signs, He points them to the 
collective preparatory signs; they ask what wiil 
come before the end of the world, He shows them 
what immediately impends over themselves.—The 
wisdom of prophecy a concealment and disclosure of 
the future.—We must, like the disciples, be assured! 
that the Lord cometh for manifestation and Uecision : 
1. That He cometh;.2. that before Him His sign: 
cometh; 8. that with Him and after Him the end 
cometh.—Christ’s three great pictures of the end of 
the world: 1. Their similarity; 2. their difference. 

First Oycxx (vers. 8-14).—The Lord’s first word 
concerning the end: Take heed that no man deceive 
you.—His three words concerning the right prepara- 
tion for the end: 1. Take heed (ver. 4); 2. see that 
ye (courageous and wakeful) be not troubled (ver. 6) ; 
3. endure unto the end (in love, vers. 12, 13).—The 
signs of the coming of Christ andthe result: 1, He- 
clesiastical woes (false Christs, milleunarian deceivers 
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of all kinds); 2. po.itkcal woes (near and distant 
wars); 3. national woes (downfall and destruction of 
peoples and empires); 4. woes of nature (crises in 
the air and on the land; famines; pestilences; dis- 
tress of human life; earthquakes); 5. woes of the 
abyss (persecution and apostasy); 6. all these woes 
pangs of birth (all must subserve the preaching of 
the gospel, and the spread of the kingdom of God 
among the nations. Apoc. vi.: The black horses 
behind the rider upon the white horse, his equipage 
and attendants).—The prophecy of the false Messiahs 
in its pymprehensive and solemn meaning: 1. It re- 
fors not only to those who present themselves with 
the title of Christ (Jewish adventurers, Barcochba, 
etc.), but also to all who assume His place in relation 
to souls (self-constituted representatives of Jhrist, 
lords over conscience, leaders of sects, etc.); 2. it has 
been fulfilled in the literal and spiritual meaning, and 
in a fearful manner, for our warning.—See that ye be 
not troubled; or, he who knows how to read the 
Bible aright, will rightly read the newspapers as a 
Christian.—The true and Christian observation of 
the signs of the times.—All convulsions of the earth 
must glorify the everlasting word of heaven in its ev- 
erlasting establishment (ver. 7): 1. They must con- 
firm its prophetic truth; 2. they must subserve its 
victory; 38. they must announce and bring about the 
coming of Christ.—The natural signs of the coming 
of the Lord; or, how we must distinguish between 
the signs of superstition (comets, meteors, ete.) and 
the signs of faith (famines, etc.): 1. The former signs 
are, rightly understood, only signs of the order of 
things ; 2. the latter, on the contrary, are signs of 
the revolution and derangement of things. They are 
internally connected, as the birth-pangs of nature 
(Rom. viii. 19), with the birth-pangs of the Church. 
—Ver. 9: The end of the old world is, that they hate 
one another ; that is, that they are in despair as to 
all personal life——Hatred in Christendom, the sign 
of a world in Christendom fallen under condemna- 
tion: 1. Hatred of Christianity ; 2. hatred of confes- 
sions; 3. party hatred; 4. hatred in opinion. — To 
the wasted condition of the Church is opposed the 
prosperous error of the world, under the guise of re- 
form,—that is, 1. erring announcers of the new; 2. 
new announcers of error.—The fanaticism of false 
ecclesiastical systems conjures the phantom of Anti- 
christianity into the broad light of day.—Lawlessness 
is not the most elevated life, but is the consummate 
death of love-—False prophets proclaim love, and 
mean unbridled caprice, the death of love-—The con- 
solation of Christ, and the kindness with which He 
nterprets to His disciples famines and pestilences.— 
The convulsions of the earth signs of its preparation 
for the last events.—Karthly troubles collectively 
only the beginning of real woes.—Woes of martyr- 
dom, religious wars, and apostasy, the heaviest woes. 
—The religious wars of later times in the light of 
Christ’s prediction. — Every purer development of 
Uhristianity must excite the same hatred in the world 
within Christendom, which Christianity at first excit- 
ed in the world at large.—The preaching of the gos- 
pel, or missionary efforts, the most comforting signs 
of the coming of Christ—The preaching of the gospel, 
in its gradual extension over the earth, a confirmation 
of the gospel itselfi—The gospel always opening up 
new worlds for its work of salvation. The Greeeo- 
Roman (2ncient Church); the German and Sclavonic 
(Middle Ages); the new world and all lands (evan- 
gelical perivd).—The preaching of thc guspel through- 
out the world throws a consolatory light on the suf- 


ferings of the world.—The end of the world will be 
also the end of all ends.—The great death of the 
world, in which all the deaths of mortal humanity 
have their consummation and end.—The word end, 
in its endlessly rich significance : 1. How instructive: 
2. how fearful; 3. how encouraging; 4. how full of 
promise. 

Srconp Cyciz (vers. 15-28).—Tbe abomination 
of desolation, the signal for Christians to fly to the 
mountains: 1. At the destruction of Jerusalem; 2 
in the midst of Church history ; 3. at the end of the 
world.—True separation from a state of things which 
is exposed to judgment: 1. Not premature, but iy 
haste ;* 2. not partial, but complete; 3. not stern, 
but gentle; 4. not with self-confidence, but with 
prayer.—The first congregation of Christ took coun 
sel and warning by Christ’s word, and were saved, 
for a type to us.—The destruction of Jerusalem in itis 
everlasting significance: 1. A testimony to the truth 
of Christ ; 2..a proof of His sympathy (vers. 19-21 ; 
comp. Luke xix. 41; xxiii. 28); 8. a demonstration 
of the severity of God toward His covenant-people, 
under the New Covenant as well as under the Old.— 
The great tribulation, such as never had been, and 
never will be again: 1. The centre of all judgments 
upon the old world; 2. the beginning and the sign 
of all final judgments.—In what sense the judgment 
upon Jerusalem was the end of the world: 1. It was 
the end of the manifestation of the kingdom of God 
in this state; 2. the death-struggle between the Jew- 
ish and the Gentile world; 3. the sign of that point 
of transition at which the judgment of the world 
upon Christ was changed into a judgment of Christ 
the King upon the world.—The New Testament day 
of grace in the light of burning Jerusalem: 1. A sea- 
son of judgment cut short; 2. a fruitful time of 
grace (in which the vine flourishes beside the stream 


‘of lava over the volcano); 3. a time of temptation to 


apostasy from Christ to false prophets; 4. a time of 
the most forbearing patience and waiting for the final 
manifestation.—The Antichristianity of the last days, 
2 Thess, ii—Lying Christianity and Antichristianity 
one and the same under different aspects: 1. Lyin 

Christianity is antichristian in assuming Christ’s place ; 
2. Antichristianity exerts its influence through Chris- 
tian means, which it perverts.—Go not forth to ex- 
pect the appearing of Christ, but always rather re. 
tire within: 1. Not out into the waste wilderness; 2 
within, into yourselves, communion with Christ.—Be 
not moved, not to say seduced, by false prophets and 
their lying wonders.—No human pomp shall herald 
Christ, but the lightning of God, which shineth from 
the rising of the sun to the going down thereof.— 
Where the carcass is, the eagles are gathered: a law 
of life,—1. pretypified in nature; 2. fulfilled, and be- 
ing fulfilled, in the course of history ; 8. waiting for 


its last realization at the end of the world.—This- 


last saying holds good of individuals, as well as of 
whole nations and conditions. 

Tuirp Cycie (vers. 29-44)—The end of the 
world: 1. In its nature and appearance (vers. 29- 
31); 2. in its time (vers. 32-36); 3. in its relations 
to the world (vers. 37-39); 4. in its judicial effect 
(vers. 40, 41); 5. as a great exhortation (vers. 42-44), 
Or, the end of the world the consummcation,—1. of all 
the signs of heaven; 2. of all the funeral lamenta- 
tions; 3. of all prophetical visions; 4. of all the reve. 
lations and glorifications of Christ; 5. of all the glad 
announcements of the gospel and assemblies ot the 


* [In German: nicht voreilig, aber eilig.—? 3.) 


a 


OHAP. XXIV. 29-44, 
pe ee 


saints; 6. of all the surprises of the world at ease; 
7. of all judgments and exhortations to watchfulness. 
Or, 1. As the end and consummation of the ancient 
judgments; 2. as the beginning and the germ of a 
new revelation. Or, 1. Viewed comprehensively in 
its cause, the appearance of the person of Christ; 
2. extended in its influence over heaven and earth.— 
With the maturity of the Church all is mature: 
1, Humanity; 2. the earth; 8. the world of stars; 
4, the constitution of heaven.—The great testimony 
to the glory of the Son of Man at the end of the 
world: 1. The stars of heaven; 2. the families of 
earth; 38. the angels of God; 4. the elect of Christ.— 
The sign of the Son of Man; or, the manifestation of 
Christ in the glory of God (the Shechinah, Titus ii. 
13).—The great funeral lamentation of the peoples at 
the death of the old world.—The beginning of sight, 
brought in by the appearance of Christ: 1. When all 
men will become seers; 2. and all visions will ap- 
prove themselves to be tremendous realities.—The 
meaning of the trumpet in the history of the king- 
dom of God, Rev. viii. ; ix.—Angels ministers of Christ 
in judgment as well as in salvation.—The end of the 
world the great and final redemption (Luke xxi. 28). 
—Judgment a result of redemption; separation of 
shell and kernel, corn and chaff, good and evil.—The 
leaf of the fig-tree a sign of all turning-points (catas- 
trophes) in the history of the world.—How over- 
whelming in their surprise the great times of decision 
are!—The generation of Christians, as a generation 
of those who wait for Christ, never passes away.—The 
people of the Lord eternal like His word: 1. Through 
His word; 2. for His word.—How solemnly has the 
Lord sealed the secrecy of the last day !—How all 
days of judgment, from the time of Noah, have been 
preceded by the feast-days of carnal security.—Two 
in the field: the fellowship of the new world abol- 
ishes all the fellowships of the old.—The sudden 
effect of judgment: 1. Infinitely amazing and sudden 
(in the field, and at the mill); 2. rigorous in its sepa- 
ration (all kinds of companions and comrades) ; 
8. embracing all (men, women, owners, slaves) ; 
4. stately and tranquil (not to be received to the 
feast, means to be rejected).—Watch, the last word 
concerning the end of the world. The first was an 
exhortation to prudence, the last an exhortation to 
watchfulness and readiness.—The figure of-the thief 
in the night; or, the fearful solemnity of the thought, 
that the Judge of the world may come at any moment: 
1. At any moment for the world, seeing He is already 
on the way; 2. at any moment for thee, as thou know- 
est least thy last hour.—Readiness for Christ’s advent 
diffuses somewhat of the brightness of His future 
glorification over life.—The anxious anticipation of 
the great feast of epiphany: 1. A joy with fear and 
trembling ; 2. anxiety and trembling in the blessed 
joy and hope. 

On Vers. 87-51 (Scripture Lesson for the 28th 
Sunday after Trinity).—Watchfulness is above all the 
duty of those who bear the office of watchmen.—The 
greater the insecurity and danger, the more needful 
the watchfulness.—Watchfulness the distinguishing 
characteristic of the true servants of Christ: 1. It is 
a tribute to the treasure, which is to be guarded; 
2. it points to conflict with an enemy; 8. to the dan- 
ger of tlic time of night; 4. to fidelity in waiting for 
the Lord.—The security of the world should arouse 
and keep effectually awake the servants of Christ. 
(See for more, below. 

Iyrropucrion.—Starke :— Quesnel : Many are very 
surious to know the time of the end of the world; 
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but few are busy in preparing themselves for the end 
of their life. 

Heubner :—Desolate, without the Divinity, lifeless 
and unblessed, is the temple which Christ has for. 
saken.—What value has the building of stone, if the 
Spirit of God builds up no spiritual edifice ?—The ex. 
ternal embellishments of the Old Testament Church 
pass away ; the temple which the Spirit builds, abides. 
—Only the weak are blinded by vain, external grand- 
eur.—Times of pregnant fate excife all minds, and 
make them intent upon extraordinary help (evex 
Savonarola an example). The desolation of holy 
places, churches in war, are solemn and humbling re- 
membrances of God,—judgments upon those who 
have not valued holy things. 

First Cycre.—Starke :— Quesnel: The world is 
full of seducers : every one need be on his guard that 
he be not seduced, 2 John 7.—Ostander: Dreadful 
judgment, to be adherents of a false Christ, of false 
prophets ; and thus to depend upon them for salva. 
tion, 2 Thess. ii, 11.—Quesnei: Bad sign it is, not to 
know a good shepherd. God often takes such an 
one away in righteous judgment, suffering a hireling 
to come in his stead.—The judgments of God begin 
at His own house, Acts ix. 16; 1 Pet. iv. 14.—Osian 
der: To suffer for the sake of the truth is a benefit, 
1 Pet. ii. 19, 20.—Oramer: the Church of Christ 
cannot exist without offence, 1 Cor. xi. 19.— Quesnel : 
The mingling of good and bad dangerous, but neces- 
sary.—Zeisius: Many who in prosperous times are 
held good Christians, fall away in the time of perse- 
cution, Luke viii, 13.—Nothing can stay the spread 
of the gospel. 

Lisco:—The great prosperity of the missionary 
cause in our days a sign of the times (ver. 14).—Ger- 
lach: Instead of gratifying curiosity, Christ warns 
and exhorts.—All the predictions of Scripture are 


“warnings and encouragements, exhortations, proceed- 


ing from one great central truth, but never mere fore- 
announcements of future events.—All these are the 
beginnings of woes.—The regeneration of the world 
Jesus likens to natural birth—Heubner: Calmness 
of Christians amidst the convulsions of the world.— 
External revolutions pave the Lord’s way: the hand 
of the Lord is in them all.—The time of persecution 
is a time of test and sifting —No cross, no crown. 

Srconp Cycre (vers. 15-28, the Gospel for the 
25th Sunday after Trinity).—Starke :—Hedinger: 
When God’s angry judgments are begun, there is no 
more room for watchfulness or hope.—Pleasant 
places, and strong defences, are of no use when God’s 
rebukes are sent: they must be forsaken.—Zeisius : 
The angry judgments of Heaven, once begun, cannot 
be hindered but abated.—Out of six troubles He will 
save thee, Job v. 19.—Shall not God deliver His own 
elect? Luke xviii. 7, 8.— Cramer: Christ is nowhere 
to be found but in the word and sacrament.—He who 
binds Christ and His kingdom to certain persons, 
places, times, and hours, is certainly by that token 
of the guild of the false prophets.—Zeisius: As a 
physical abomination was a certain sign of the deso- 
lation of Israel, so the spiritual abomination of Anti- 
christ within the Church will be a certain sign of the 
advent of Christ, and of the end of the world, 2 Thess. 
ii, 8.—Canstein: The devil apes our Lord Christ.— 
Osiander: God keeps a strict and careful eye on His 
elect.—It is dangerous to trust men in things which 
pertain to salvation. 

Gerlach :—The putrifying corpse of the world’s 
and of the Church’s organization, and finally of all 
humanity (!) upon earth —Heubner: The tender ard 
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compassionate heart of Jesus thinks of all the scenes | his house sure every night.—The uncertain day of his 
of tribulation at the destruction of Jerusalem; espe- | death is to every one his last day.—Fidelity is the 
cially of the pangs of maternity, of the anguish a:d | most beautiful trait of the servants of God.—Fidelity 
helplessness of those with child, and those that give | and prudence go together.—Because hypocrites are 
suck: comp. John xvi. 21. This should draw to | of double heart, the decree in their punishment is 
Chris‘ all hearts of mothers. —Christ’s directions, and | that they shall be cut asunder. 
Christians’ duty, in all times of general distress. Lisco :—The coming of the Son of Man will be ag 
Westermeier :—How we must prepare ourselves | sudden and unexpected as the flood was. (Both pre. 
beforehand for the day of judgment.—Drdseke : The | dicted; both finding an unbelieving, careless genera- 
days will be shortened to the elect.—Rambach: The | tion, sunk in carnal security.)—Blessed results of 
goodness of God in the midst of His judgments.— | watchfulness.—The necessity of perpetual readiness, 
Reinhard: That Christians must be confident when | exhibited in the fate of the unfaithful steward. 
aothing, fearful wheu everything, depends upon them. Heubner :—The earthly-minded fear the last day 
—Bachmann: The deportment of true Christians in | and the Lord’s coming, as the miser fears the thief; 
the advancing corruption of the times. to him the Lord is only a thief, robbing him of all 
Tuirp Cyc z (vers. 37-51, the Gospel for the 28th | that he has.—The duties and the recompense of the 
Sunday after Trinity).— Starke -—Canstein: As often | faithful servant.—The guilt and the punishment of 
as we look up to the clouds, we should remember the | the unfaithful servant. 
Lord and His coming; and thus keep His fear before | Hossbach :—The true watchfulness and prepara- 
our eyes.— Osiander: The pious, driven about in this | tion of Christians for the coming of the Lord.— 
world, will all be gathered together in the kingdom | Rambach: On the obligation to prepare for death 
of heaven; uot one of them will be left behind.—The | and judgment. — W. Hoffmann (Maranatha, 18517): 
day of death and of judgment concealed.—The more | The signs of the coming of Christ: 1. The hour of 
secure, the nearer the Judge—Cramer: The more | temptation; 2. the sufferings of the Church of Christ; 
daring *be blasphemers are in their riot and debauch- | 8. the power of the lie; 4. carnal security; 5 un* 
ery the nearer the Lord.—A wise householder makes | versal preaching of the gospel. 


SECOND SECTION. 


JUDGMENT ON THE RULERS OF THE CHURCH. 


Cuapter XXIV. 45-51. 
‘Luke xii. 35-46.—The Gospel for the 27th Sunday after Trinity, vers. 87-51.) 


45 Who then is a [the, 6] faithful and wise servant, whom his* lord hath made ruler 
[the lord set, xaréorycev]? over his household,’ to give them meat [food, ray tpodyv] in 
46 due season? Blessed zs that servant, whom his lord when he cometh shall find so 
47 doing. Verily I say unto you, That he shall make him ruler [set him] over all his 
48 goods. But and if | But if, éay dé] that evil servant shall say in his heart, My lord de- 
49 layeth his coming; And shall begin to smite [beat] Azs fellow servants, and to eat and 
50 drink [and shall eat and drink]* with the drunken; The lord of that servant shall [will] 
come in a day when he looketh not for hem [7t], and in an hour that he is not aware of 
51 [when he is not aware, 7 od ywwoxe], And shall [will] cut him asunder, and appoint 
him his portion with the hypocrites: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


1 Ver. 45—Ad7T oD is missing in B., D, L., al., (Cod. Sinait.], and thrown out by Lachmann and Tischendorf, - 

2 Ver. 45.—[Cod. Sinait. reads here: kaTagtTnoet, shall set, for karéotnoev. Anticipated from ver, 47.—P, 8.] 

3 Ver. 45.—Lachmann and Tischendorf: oiketela, following B., L., al. It likewise means household, the body of 
eervats. But for internal reasons the text. rec.: @¢pameta, which has sufficient witnesses, is preferable. [Cod, 
Binait. reads: o:kias.—P. §.] 

4 Ver. 49.—Codd. B., ©., D., [and the critical editions], read: €o0@{n 3¢ cat wly7 [instead of the infinitives 
ec Glew Kal ive, depending on &pénTat.—P. 8.] - 


in office in the Church. He shows the contrast be 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. tween the faithful and the unfaithful servant, but 

dwelling finally upon the latter. The cis is not in 

Ver. 45. Who then is ?—That is, in conformity | stead of eY tis. According to Bengel and de Wette, 
with the previous instructions. Tle Lord shows in | it is encouraging: May every one be such a servant 
parable that the judgment: will pegin upon those | According to Meyer, there is a change of construv 


CHAP. XXIV 45-51, 
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hon: the characteristics of the servant ought to fol- 
ow; but in the vivacity of the discourse the com- 
mendation and the characteristics go together. But 
the description of the servant which has gone before 
—faithful and wise—is in favor of de Wette. 
Whom the lord hath made ruler.—This being 
appointed of the Lord has stress laid upon it in the 
case of the faithful servant. In the case of kakds 


SovAos exetvos it is omitted, and the ovvdovao: are | 


made prominent.—Over his household.—We read 
Ocpareia, which makes it more definite that the office 
of rulership has for its end only to provide nourish- 
ment for the house. The office is the office of ruler, 
only so far as it actually imparts spiritual food in the 
office of teacher. Watching is here indicated in its 
concrete form, as fidelity to the calling. It is con- 
nected with faith, as not watching is connected with 
unbelief. 

Ver. 47. Verily I say unto you, ... ruler 
over all.—tThe description of the perfect KAnpovouta. 
Comp. Rom. viii. 17. 

Ver. 48. But and if that evil servant shall 
gay.—The éxetvos is not only ders, but also 
prophetically significant. The faithful servant was 
hypothetically mentioned in the form of exhortation ; 
the wicked servant is exhibited as a very definite form 
in the future, and brought near to present view. The 
evil conduct of the wicked servant springs from un- 
belief, which, however, in his official position, he can 
utter only in his heart. But his unbelief is specific- 
ally unbelief in regard to the coming of the Lord and 
His award.—My lord delayeth.—The expression 
marks an internal mocking frivolity. But his bad 
conduct is evidently exhibited in two aspects: first, 
as a despotic and proud bearing to his fellow-servants, 
whom he abuses instead of giving them nourishment ; 
and secondly, as laxity of conduct toward the wicked 
members of the household and the uninvited guests, 
with whom he commits all kinds of riot and debauch- 
ery. Meyer: First, we have his conduct toward his 
fellow-servants, and then his conduct outside * the 
oixere(a; and, under the rule of such a steward, the 
household generally is to some extent given over to 
wickedness. Such a dissolute hospitality, also, is 
signified, as makes all drunkards from without wel- 
come. The fellow-servants here must be under- 
stood of such as are faithful servants of their absent 
master.—The great historical contrast between the 
Inquisition and Indulgences will easily occur to the 
reader. 

Ver. 51. And cut him asunder: S:yoroun- 
oe1.—The expression is so significant that Meyer 
properly holds fast the literal rendering, “to cut into 
two parts,” and rejects all generalizing interpretations, 
such as scourging (Paulus, de Wette, etc.), mutila- 
tion (Michaelis), exclusion from service (Beza), and 
extreme punishment (Chrysostom). It is emphatic- 
ally the punishment of the theocracy, cutting in two, 
sawing asunder,—1 Sam. xv. 33; 2 Sam. xii, 31 
(Heb. xi. 37),—which here figuratively expresses a 
sudden and annihilating destruction, and possibly not 
without reference to the double-mindedness of the 
condemned, or even to the duplicity of the Anti- 
Christianity which will finally bring spiritual despot- 
ism to its doom (see Rev. xiii, 1 and 11). 

‘With the hypocrites.—The further doom of 
tiig wicked ‘servant after the judgment of the great 


* (The Edinb. trsl. has just the reverse: eithin. The 
ervants constitute the household, the guests are the out- 


uders.—P, 8.j 


day of Christ’s coming. ‘Even the Rabbins send 
the hypocrites to Gehenna.” The wicked servant is 
a hypocrite, not only because he thinks to present 
himself at last under the guise of fidelity, and must 
have showed false colors from the beginning (Meyer), 
but especially because, in his ill-treatment of the 
fellow-servants, he assumes the semblance of official 
zeal, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The parable of the good and wicked servants 
applies specially to the disciples, and with them tc 
spiritual officers in the Church, although not with 
out application to Christians generally. It is to be 
observed, that, according to Luke, Peter gave the 
Lord occasion to utter it. Yet the whole context 
shows that it belongs to the general eschatological 
instruction which we find in Matthew; that is, it nat- 
urally connects itself with the discourse concerning 
the last things, and opens the series of parables and 
declarations which introduce the judgment of the end 
of the world, the day that winds up the present age. 
This connection makes the contrast between the good 
and wicked servant more than a mere exhortation; it 
assumes a prophetic aspect, as indeed is seen in the 
definite expressions which pervade it. 

2. In regard to the rulership of the two servants, 
it is observable that he who humbly serves his fellow- 
servants, faithfully giving them their food (the word 
and spiritual nourishment generally), is represented 
as being set over the household by his lord, and that 
it is promised that he should be set over all his lord’s 
goods. But the wicked servant, who despotically set 
himself over the household and house, is not repre- 
sented as having been appointed; in his supposed 
official correction of his subordinates, he appears to 
be a reckless injurer of his equal fellow-servants. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The faithful servant and the wicked servant in the 
Church: 1. Their opposite spirit: the one waits for 
the coming of the Lord, the other puts no faith in 
that coming. 2. Their acts: the one takes care of 
the household’s nourishment, the other makes him- 
self a despotic lord, who abuses the faithful, and 
wastes the goods of the house in riotous living. 
8. Their recompense: blessed and miserable surprise 
at the advent of the Lord. The one is elevated to 
the highest dignity, the other is condemned and de- 
stroyed on the spot.—The faithful servant waits for 
his Lord, while he waits upon the Church with the 
Lord’s word.—The contradiction in the life of the 
wicked servant: 1. In his spirit: mocking unbelief 
of the self-deception, which supposes that in his lord’s 
long absence he must take the whole government, in- 
stead of the mere provision of food. 2. In his do 
portment: fearful severity against the better of the 
household ; perfect laxity toward the wicked, and 
fellowship with their wickedness.—That servant whe 
assumes the highest place in hypocrisy will encounter 
the sharpest doom.—The divided heart will be pun. 
ished by a perfect dividing asunder of the life——The 
great schism of the Greek and Latin Church, an earn 
est sign of judgment.—The great schisms in the Occi 
dental, and in the Protestant Church, and their bear- 
ing upon the end of ecclesiasticism on earth.—The 
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twofcld j1dgment over perfected unfaithfulness: 1. A | punishment of unfaithfulness 2 ffice the punis! ment 
sudden surprise, 2. an endless punishment.—The | of the hypocrite. 


THIRD SECTION. 


THE JUDGMENT UPON THE CHURCH ITSELF. SECOND PICTURE %F JUDGMENT. 


CuapterR XXV. 1-13. 
(The Gospel for the 27th Sunday after Trinity.) 


Then shall the kingdom of heaven be Jikened unto ten virgins, which [who] took 
their [own]* lamps, and went forth to meet the bridegroom.’ And five of them were 
wise | foolish], and five were foolish [wise].? They that were foolish* took their lamps, 
and took no oil with them: But the wise took oil in their [the]®° vessels with their 
lamps. While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered [nodded, évioragay] and 
slept [fell asleep, éxaGevdov]. And at midnight there was a cry [a cry was] made, Be- 
hold, the bridegroom cometh ;*® go ye out to meet him. Then all those virgins arose, 
and trimmed [adorned, ékéopnvay] their [own, éavrov] lamps. And the foolish said 
unto the wise, Give us of your oil; for our lamps are gone out [going out, eBevvvyrar]." 

9 But the wise answered, saying, Not so [Not so, pyrore’ ];* lest there be not [there will 
not be, ov wy]*® enough for us and you: but go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for 
10 yourselves. And while they went to buy, the bridegroom came; and they that were ready 
11 went in with him to the marriage: and the door was shut. Afterward came also the 
other virgins [the rest of the virgins, ai Aoural rapGévor], saying, Lord, Lord, open to us. 
12,13 But he answered and said, Verily I say unto you, I know you not. Watch there- 
fore; for ye know neither [not; ov«] the day nor the hour wherein the Son of man 
cometh.” 


CONS Ot BR ORD = 


1 Ver. 1—[The best ancient authorities and the critical editions read: €au7T@y, for the lect. rec.: avT@y, in vera 

and7. Dr. Lange also adopts it in his German Version; while Dr. Conant overlooks this difference of reading.—P. §.] 

2 Ver. 1—The addition: kal r7s vimons (et sponse), is poorly attested and disturbs the sense. (TRENCH, 
Notes on the Parables, p. 237, thinks otherwise, and approves, as to sense, the reading: and went forth to meet the bride 
groom AND THE BRIDE. Maldonatus likewise favors it propter veteres interpretes. It was the custom among the Jews 
and Greeks that the bridegroom, accompanied by his friends, went to the house of the bride, to lead her to his own home, 
and was joined by the virgins, the friends of the bride, not on his going to fetch the bride, but on nis returning, with her, 
to his own house. A similar custom seems to prevail in Sicily even to this day. Comp. Huenss, 7ravels in Sicily, vol. 
ii. p. 20 (quoted by Trench): ‘“‘We went to view the nocturnal procession which always accompanies the bridegroom in 
escorting his betrothed spouse from the paternal roof to that of her future husband. This consisted of nearly one liundred 
of the first persons in Joannina, with a great crowd of torch-bearers, and a band of music. After having received the lady 
they returned, but were joined by an equal number of ladies, who paid this compliment to the bride.” These ladies, 
Trench thinks, correspond to the virgins here, and join the procession on the return of the bridegroom, with the bride, to 
his own and her new home. Other commentators, however, among them Lange, assume here a modification of the usual 
eustom, and a procession of the virgins to meet the bridegroom on his way to the house of\the bride. See the Exeg. Notes, 
— ee \ 

3 Ver, 2.—Codd. B., C., D., L., Z., Lachmann, Tischend@orf, put uwpait first. [So\does Cod. Sinait., and Alford 
Conant ignores this difference in the position of wwpal and ppdvimolt.—P. 8.] “ 

4 Ver. 8.—The readings: ai yap [teet. rec. : altwes],—ai dé, af obv appear to be interpretations. [Tischendorf, de 
Wette, and Meyer regard ai dp as an emendation of altives. But Codd. B., C., L., and Sinait. sustain af ydp, and it is 
more natural to suppose, with Alford, that 5€, odv, kal, altives were substituted because ydép was not understood.— 
P. 8] : 

5 Ver. 4.—[The teat. rec. inserts aT @y, or aiTay, after ayyelois, but it is wanting in Codd. Sinait., B., D., L., and 
omitted by Lachmann and Alford, while Tischendorf reads avt@y. Lange retains it, but in parenthesis and in small type, 
—P.5.] : 

6 Ver. 6.—The word: @¢ yer at (cometh), is omitted by Lachmanu and Tischendorf, according to decisive authort- 
ties. Lee also Tregelles and Alford. Conant, simply: Behold, the bridegroom !—P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 7.—[Alford emphasizes the present tense, and finds in it the important truth, that the lamps of the foolish vir 
gins were not extinguished altogether.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 9.—[Wot so is italicised in the English Version as an interpolation, because it follows the tewt. rec. : Bhqmote 
ovK apKeon, and makes “pkeoy depend upon “rote But the correct reading, according to the best critical au 
thorities, is: wNToTE* OF 4) ApPKEeon, and whore is to be taken as an independent exclamation: By no means? 
Not so! There will not be enough, etc. Meyer: Nimmermehr; es wird gewisslich nicht hinreichen! Lange: Mit 
nichten! Es wirde sicher nicht ausreichen.--P. 8.] 

9 Ver, 9,—Read ov wh [for ovk without wu] according to B., ., D., Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Tregelles, Alford]. 

0 Ver. 18.—The words : wherein the Son of Man cometh, are wanting in Codd. A,, B., C., D., [Cod. Sinait.], in Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf; [also in the text of Tregelles and Alford, and the revised translation of Matthew by Conant and 
the N T. of the Am. Bible Union.—P. 8.1 


CHAP. XXV. 1-13. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL ® 


Ver. 1. Then shall be likened.—Fritzsche 
“ightly notes a hint of sequence in the rd re. After 
the judgment upon the servants and the office, fol- 
‘ows the judgment upon the people generally.* The 
figure introduces females, in conformity with the idea 
of the Church. 

Ten virgins.—7¢en, the number of developed 
secular life; and thus the number of the completed 
secular development of the Church. It was termed 
by the Rabbins the “all-comprehending number.” 
What goes beyond ten returns to units again. Hence 
the ten commandments, the harp with its ten strings, + 
the ten Sephiroth of the Cabbalists, ete.t (Comp. 
Nork: Ltymologisch-symbolisch-mythologisches Real- 
worterbuch, sub Zehn.) Five, the number of free- 
dom as half-consummation, and of the course of the 
world in motion: hence also the number of punish- 
ment or compensation, Exod. xxii. 1 (five senses, five 
fingers, etc.); compare Luke xix. 19. The virgins 
are not merely companions of the bride, but repre- 
sentatives of the bride, the Church.§ See the pro- 
phetical type in 2 Cor. xi. 2; Rev. xiv. 4. Virginity 
signifies Christianity as separation from the world, as 
restraint from all worldly contamination. See Ezek. 
xxiii; Hos. i.; Rev. xvii.; comp. ch. xiv. 4.| Con- 


* [Millennarian interpreters refer the then, and the whole 
section from ch. xxiv. to xxv. 30 to Christ’s coming before 
the millennium, or the judgment which precedes His per- 
sonal reign on earth, as distinct from His final coming.— 
eas 

+ [The Edinb. trsl. not knowing the difference betwoen 
Saiten (string) and Seiten (side, page), renders Lange’s 
“ Psalter [t. @., Wadrnhpiov, the stringed instrument, or 
WaAdThp, which also means sometimes the instrument, 
though more frequently the performer, the harper] mit 10 
Saiten:” “the Psalter with its ten leaves!” According to 


Joseph. Antig. vii 12, 3, the Jewish harp, TIED), like the 


Greek xivvpa, the Latin cithara (hence guitar), had ten 
strings. To this the original no doubt refers.—P. 8.] 

+ [Ten formed a company with the Jews, also a family to 
oat the passover; ten Jews living in one place formed a con- 
gregation and should be provided with a synagogue; ten 
lamps or torches were the usual number in marriage pro- 
cessions. See Wetstein én loc:. Virrinea: de Synagoga, 
p. 232 sq., and on the biblical symbolism of numbers the re- 
marks in this volume, p. 183 sq.—Tertullian (De anima, c. 
18) ascribes to some of the Gnostics a curious mystic inter- 
pretation of the ten virgins: the five foolish virgins signify 
the five senses which are easily deceived and often misled, 
the five wise virgins are the reasonable powers which are 
able to comprehend ideas, Jerome, Augustine, Gregory, 
and Beda, on the contrary, refer the number ten to the five 
senses under two aspects, viz.: in their right use and in 
their abuse. On this Maldonatus makes the remark: “ Pro- 
babilia hee sunt (2); sed potius credo, propterea denurio 
numero parabolam fwisse propositam, ut omnium homi- 
num mullitudo atque universitas significetur, que per 
hune numerum declarari solet..—P. 8. 

§ [According to the millennarian theory the bride is the 
restored Jewish Church and the ten virgins papeasent the 
Gentile congregations accompanying her. Alford is inclined 
to take a similar view: “In both the wedding parables (see 
th, xxii.) the b7%de does not appear, for she, being the 
church, is in fact the aggregate of the gnests in the one case, 
snd of the companions in the other fc Lange, see above). 
We may perhaps say. that she is here, in the strict interpre- 
tation, the Jewish Church and these ten virgins Gentile 
eongregitions accompanying her.”"—P. S.] 

| (Chrysostom, Theophylact, Euthymias Zig., and Grego- 
ry, also Augustine in one place (but differently in another), 
are certainly wrong in taking vérgins in the literal sense, 
and every other trait of the parable in a figurative sense. 

_ This contracted view (as even Maldonatus admits it to be) is 
closely connected with the ascetic overestimate of celibacy. 
Hilary, on the other hand, expands the meaning of virgins 
so as to comprehend omnes homines, jideles et infideles. 
Origen, Jerome, and Maldonatus justly limit the title to all 
deliavers.—P 8.j 
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cerning the relation of the virgins to the bride, we 
must bear in mind the analogy of the marriage supper 
of the king’s son and his guests. The Church, in het 
aggregate and ideal unity, is the bride; the members 
of the Church, as individually called, are guests; in 
their separation from the world, and expectation of 
the Lord’s coming, they are His virgins. Virginity, 
waiting for the Lord, and festal joy, they share with 
the bride. Bengel, in his Discourses on the Revela- 
tion (p. 1039), distinguishes between such Christians 
as belong to the bride and such as belong only to the 
number of gu-sts. This is so far true, as the perfect 
experience of Curistianity finds its proper centre only 
in the elect. But we are not authorized to make 
a full separation between the two, but must assume 
a gradual rising. 

Their own lamps.—A feature of the custom 
which is significant. Propriety, individuality, prepa- 
ration, independence of others. Vocation to a pecu- 
liar and personal spiritual life. There was a kind of 
torch amongst the ancients, which consisted of a long, 
thick wooden staff, in the upper end of which a ves- 
sel was inserted, having a wick sustained by oil: thus 
they were at once lamps and torches. [Alford on 
the contrary: These were not torches or wicks fas- 
tened on staves, but properly lamps, and the oil ves- 
sels (which is most important to the parable) were 
separate from the lamps; the lamps being the hearts 
lit with the flame of heavenly love and patience, sup- 
plied with the oil of the Spirit.—P. 8.] 

And went forth.— Here the customs of a sol- 
emn bridal procession in the night are presupposed. 
1 Mace, ix. 37 gives us an example of such a proces- 
sion in daylight. Among the Greeks and Romans, 
the bride was brought home by night: hence the 
torches of which so much is said. Comp. R. Salo- 
mo, ad Chem, ii. 8 (see Wetstein and Lightfoot) who 
witnesses the same practice in Palestine. Ordinarily, 
the bride was fetched by the bridegroom and his 
friends (domum ducere); but here it is the office of 
the virgins (comp. Ps. xlv. 15, Grotius) to fetch the 
bridegroom, and the wedding seems to take place in 
the house of the bride, as in Judg. xiv. 10.” De Wette. 
Similarly Meyer. The figure generally is modified by 
the circumstance, that the bridegroom comes from 
afar, as in Judg. xiv. This brings in the festal going 
forth to meet him, in which the virgins represent the 
bride; it also indicates the long tarrying of the bride- 
groom; and finally, though less markedly, that the 
marriage takes place in the house of the bride. Com- 
pare the art. Hochzeit in Winmr’s Bibl. Realwérter- 
buch [and the art. Marriage in Suitu’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, vol. ii. p. 240 sqq. ] 

Ver. 3. They that were foolish took their 
lamps.—We must carefully note the contrast: In 
the case of the foolish virgins, the taking of the lamps 
is everything (AaBoicat tas AauTdadas éav- 
7+@v); but in the case of the wise, it is the taking of 
oil in their vessels. The foolish are thus represented 
as being vain and thoughtless, looking only at ap- 
pearances, and only in haste going forth through ex- 
cited feeling, 

Ver. 5. While the bridegroom tarried.— 
Meyer supposes that the virgins had set forth from 
the house of the bride, and had gone into another 
house by the way. This strange notion is needless, 
when it is considered that the virgins secretly provide 
their own lamps, and then betake themselves to the 
bride’s house. The é&A@ov of ver. 1 does not mean 
that they had already gone forth some distance ou 
the way: it is a preliminary description of the great 
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event of the parable—They all nodded and fell 
asleep.—aAn intimation of weakness indeed, yet ex- 
pressing the great delay of the bridegroom rather 
than censure.* Certainly the slumbering: was peril- 
ous, since it took away the possibility of repairing, 
in haste, the lack of oil. [Nasr: The expression de- 
notes the gradual approach of sleep to such as occupy 
a sitting posture, and strive at first to withstand the 
disposition to slumber. These virgins made efforts to 
keep awake, but finally yielded to the influence of 
sleep. Atrorp: Being weak by nature, they gave 
way to drowsiness; as indeed the wakefulness of the 
holiest Christian, compared with what it should be, 
is a sort of slumber. D. Brown: Two stages of 
spiritual declension—first, that half-involuntary leth- 
argy or drowsiness which is apt to steal over one who 
falls into inactivity ; and then a conscious yielding to 
it after a little vain resistance.—P. 8. 

Ver. 6. At midnight.—Significant. The most 
unfit time to obtain what they had omitted.—A cry 
was made.—The greater the apparent delay, the 
more intense the surprise at the cry of the heralds 
sent forward. 

Ver. 7. Adorned their own lamps.—The 
trimming + had probably taken place before. The 
adornment of the lamp was the kindled festal flame, 
in the light of which it shone. Hence, afterward, 
extinction is spoken of at once, oBévvurvtat: they 
burn dimly, and will go out. 

Ver. 9. Not so!—Since od uw is the correct 
reading in the following clause, ujmorte is not de- 
pendent on apxéon, but has the force of a strongly 
repelling negative: By no means! 

Ver. 10. They that were ready went in 
with him.—It is presupposed that they first went 
out to meet him with their festal lamps. It is not 
needful to explain, with Bornemann, “into the house 


of the bridegroom ;” nor, with Meyer, to suppose: 


that they had gone back from the imaginary midway 
house to that of the bride. 

Ver. 12. I know you not.—See ch. vii. 28, 
p. 145. [Here = Won agnosco, I do not acknowledge 
you as mine. This as well as the éxdcicOn 7 Ovpa, 
bears rather strongly against the view of Olshausen, 
Alford, and others, who suppose that the foolish vir- 
gins were only excluded from the millennium, but not 
from the ultimate kingdom of glory in heaven. (See 
below, Doctrinal Thoughts, No. 5.) Alford tries to 
evade the difficulty by making an essential distinc- 
tion, which is hardly justified, between odk« ofda 
éuas in this passage, and ovSémore yvwv buas 
in ch. vii, 23.—P. 8.] : 


*(Lange: Andeutung der Schwachheit freilich, sonst 
aber mehr die grosse Verspdtung des Brdutigams als 
einen bestimmteren Tadel aussprechend, The Edinb. edi- 
tion misunderstands this passage entirely in translating: 
“Dut also declaring their more express fault to have been 
the retarding of the bridegroom.”—P. S.] 

t [Not: “the personal festal array,’ as the Edinb. trsl. 
renders: Das Aufputzen. Dr. Lange no doubt refers to the 
preparation of the lamps by pouring on fresh oil, and remoy- 
ing the fungi about the wick, which was done by a sharp- 
pointed wire attached to the lamp (as still seen in ancient 
bronze lamps in sepulchres). He translates €xdounoav 
(which the English Version renders trimmed) literally: 
sie schmitckten.—P. 8.] 

$ [Alford emphasizes the present tense: they are going 
out, See the Orit. Note above. The English Version cer- 
tainly conveys a false sense, and it is surprising that such a 
scholar as Dr. Wordsworth should base an interpretation on 
a false translation, when he remarks to oBévyvuytat: 
“4. ¢, they had died in a careless unprofitable condition, and 
thes: lamps were gone out, and now it was too late to ask 
for oil.”"— The foolish virgins still had the outward appear- 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 


Vers. 1-12. Tur Mranina oF THE PARABLE.~ 
The le@ding idea is the readiness of the Church fot 
the coming of the Lord: but that rather viewed in 
ternally than externally; not in its extension, but ir 
its intensity.* The Lord had made it very clear that 
the question was not of a mechanical millennarian 
preparation; for He represented all the virgins as 
asleep, the wise in common with the foolish. Inter- 
nal preparation is before all things dependent on the 
possession of the oil. The oil signifies the anointing 
of the Holy Spirit, which de Wette denies in vain. 
This explanation is founded upon the constant typi- 
cal meaning of the oil in the Old and New Testaments. 
See Heb. i. 9; comp. Ps. xlv. 7, 8; Acts x. 38. The 
name of the Messiah shows that the oil of unction 
was a symbol of the anointing of the Holy Spirit. 
But the oil which fed the lamps could have ro other 
meaning; for even the olive-tree partook of the same 
significance, See Zech. iv. 2, 8; Rev. xi. 4. Now 
if the oil signifies the true inward life of faith, the 
spiritual life, the interpretation of the /amps is not 
far off: they denote the form of faith. Hence it is 
significant that the foolish virgins were very careful 
to secure their lamps, but neglected the oil; while 
the wise virgins took oil-in their vessels with their 
lamps. They did not neglect the lamps, but their 
chief concern was about the oil. Olshausen gives the 
right interpretation of the oil; but he improperly 
makes the lamp mean the heart;{ observing that in 
the foolish virgins faith had its root only in the feel- 
ing. Chrysostom gives an arbitrary explanation ; 
with him the oil is alms; and so on with the rest of 
the particulars. Luther inversely makes the lamps 
good works, and the oil-vessels faith. Meyer is 
against all interpretation of the details, and appeals 
to Calvin: “ Multum se torquent quidam in 'ucernis, 
in vasis, in oleo. Atqui simplex et genuina summa 
est, non sufficere alacre exigui temporis studium, nisi 
infatigabilis constantia simul accedot.” But in this 
constancy, externally regarded, ihe foolish virgins are 
not by any means wanting. They pray, they even 


ance and profession of Christianity, but in its last stage of 
consumption.—P. 8.] 

* (Calvin and Alford put the lessun of the parable in the 
blessedness of endurance unto the end, But Lange is right, 
as appears from ver. 13 which contains the lesson ef the par- 
able, as Maldonatus correctly observes.—P. 8.] 

+ [Here lies the principal difference between the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant Evangelical interpretation of the 
parable of the Ten Virgins,—a difference which is similar to 
that concerning the Wedding Garment, ch. xxii.11. Origen, 
llilary, Jerome, Maldonatus, and many Catholic interpre- 
ters (including Quesnel, the Jansenist), make the oid the 
symbol of good works or charity, without which faith is dead 
and hence cannot burn (James ii. 26), and the lamps the 
symbol of faith, which was common to all virgins. It is 
only a modification of this exposition if Chrysostom, Am 
brose, and other fathers refer the oil more particularly to 
eleomosyna et misericordia. The reformers and most of 
the Protestant commentators, on the contrary, more natural- 
ly understand the o@ to signify the principle of a living faith, 
or the unction of the Holy Spirit, or more generally: in- 
ward spiritual life, the grace of God in the heart, and the 
lamps, the outward Christian appearance end profession 
(Luther. less aptly: good works). The fathers, however, 
ean hardly be quoted as a whole in favor of the Roman in- 
terpretation, since they differ very widely in their expositiog 
and explication. Thus the /amps mean, according to Hila 
ry, the human bodies, in which the divine light burns; ac 
cording to Jerome, the senses of the body. Augustine, whe 
varies in his interpretations of this parable, in one place ap 
proaches the Protestant view, whea he makes the oil te 
mean bonam intentionem mentis, and the lamps bona opera 
(Ep. ¢xl. 88; Serm. cxlix. 11). If we are authorized to press 
every feature in this parable, and tv make it, as it were, (sé 
wenia verbo!) to walk on all fours, the exposition ef $e 
Lange is the most ingenious and plausible-—P 8] 

t [So also Quesnel ar 1 Alford.—P. §.] 
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CHAP. XXV. 1-18. 


run in the very midnight to the sellers. It would be 
aut of the question to suppose that even, after all, 
they obtained a supply, and came with their oil after 
the rest, This is not in the parable; and the simple 
point remains, that they troubled themselves about 
the oil too late. The division of the virgins into two 
classes must therefore have this meaning, that one 
part of the Church is living, while the other lives 
only i appearance, because it lives only to appear- 
ance. Hence the distribution into two halves must 
not be literally pressed. Jfidnight is a late and dark 
season, a season of sleep and the danger of surprise. 
“The ancient Church took the word literally; and 
hence the origin of the wigilie.” Heubner. The ery 
at midnight cannot refer to the ecclesiastical watch- 
ers exclusively; but, in connection with them, to 
the cosmical signs of the parousia which have been 
already mentioned. The sedlers have been interpreted 
of the Holy Scripture and its writers.»* The means 
of grace generally, or prayer, will obviously be 
thought of; but this is a trait in the parable which 
scarcely endures interpretation. The sleeping of the 
virgins was very inappropriately referred by Chrysos- 
tom to their bodily death; + and by Calvin to “ occu- 
pationum hujus mundi distractio.” But it seems 
best to understand it of an involuntary entanglement 
in the world and its spirit of carnal security,t to 
which even believing Christians are liable.. Heubner: 
“The sleepiness is not the relaxation or decline of 
Christianity,$ but the remission of a definite expecta- 
tion of the near approach of Christ’s coming. We 


ean easily understand how this expectation has de-. 


sreased with increasing ages; it is not found now 
among all faithful Christians, of whom very few can 
bring themselves to think that we may live to see the 
last day. But this sleepiness does not exclude the 
general preparation of Christians in other respects, 
that is, their faith and love.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Judgment on the Church.—The ten vir- 
gias signify not merely a part of the Church, as 
Oishausen contends for, but the whole of it. This is 
evident, first, from the number ten, which points to 
the perfect secular development of the Church. Fur- 
ther, the circumstance that individual traits are not 
at all exhibited ; the five virgins on the one side, and 


* [So Olshausen. Somewhat differently Alford: of mw- 


Aovvrtes are the ordinary dispensers of the means of grace 
(which he thinks supplies no mean argument for a set and 
appointed, and moreover a paid ministry; for if they sed/, 
-hey receive for the thing sold). Better with Lange: the 
neans of grace themselves (including the Scriptures and the 
ministry). This is certainly a far more sensible interpreta- 
tion than that of Chrysostom, Hilary, and other fathers, who 
tako the sellers of oil to signify the poor, who receive the 
alr (the oil) of the faithful, and sell the oil in return for 
the relief afforded to their wants !—P. 8.] 

t {Po also Basil, Hilary, and Augustine, as well as Words- 
worth and other modern commentators, This exposition 
would imply that at the time of the Lord’s coming none of 
the faithful would be living on earth. Trench, on the other 
hand, regards the falling asleep merely as a circumstance 
required by the convenience of the parabolic narration, and 
Nast is inclined to the same view. But the exposition of 
Lange (see above, comp. also Stier and Heubner) is the most 
pisaible—P. 5.] E 

In German: Sicherheit, security, not severity, as the 
Edinb. transi. reads.] 

[In Germ2n: Das Schlafrigwerden ist nicht Erschlaf- 
fan (relaxation, abatement) des Ohristenthwms; in the 
dinb. trsl.: the profound sleep es Christendom (which 

would require tu German: der tiefe Schlay’ der Christen- 


rett),—-P. P 


st 
the five virgins on the other, being altogether alike 
respectively. And, lastly, the position of this para 
ble between that of the two servants and that whick 
follows concerning the entrusted talents; that is, be 
tween the judgment upon the ministerial office, ano 
the judgment upon individual Christians. © 

2. The Significance of the Individual Traits of the 
Parable.—The three most essential points are: 1. The 
ten virgins; 2. the delay of the bridegroom, and the 
midnight; 3. the oil in the vessels in relation to the 
lamps. Of the first we have spoken already. As it 
regards the second, the two great things—the delay 
of the bridegroom, and midnight—coalesce in one, 
the second being the consequence of the first. The 
midnights in the history of the kingdom of God, are 
each the last late season of a slowly-expiring age, 
Hence, the time of the last kings of Israel, before the 
Lord’s coming in the Babylonian captivity, or in the 
Messianic prophecies; still more, the time of the cru 
cifixion of Christ; the end of the Middle Ages; awe 
especiaily the final period before the end of the world 
It is midnight for the Church of Christ, when the 
worldly spirit is so far in the ascendency as to make 
it seem that the history of the Church will fall into 
the common course of the world and of nature, that 
the kingdom of heaven is not to be consummated in 
the judgment and renewal of the world, and that 
Christ is not to come or to return. In such a season 
the faithful are more than ever tempted to give up 
the feeling, that they live in the midst of the great 
preparation for the marriage supper, and the Chris- 
tian glorification of the world; and gradually to sur- 
render their firm hold on their vocation, which is to 
represent the solemn festive character * of the work 
of Christ. But more than once has arisen, in the 
midnights of Christian history, the ery, the Bride. 
groom cometh! The ery without doubt must signify, 
ir. such cases, the prophetic warnings of faithful watch- 
men, in connection with the solemn signs of the times, 
which likewise preach. Heavy judgments and great 
awakenings testify the nearness of the Lord, until He 
really come. In such times the Church is sifted. 

8. And the decisive test is not the lamp, but the 
oil-vessel,—the Spirit, the spiritual life. 

4, But, as the wicked and the faithful servants 
are sundered, and the wicked are cut in two, so will 
the Church through that sifting be divided into a dy- 
ing and a living portion. “This distinction is always 
present. But as time runs on it becomes more mani- 
fest ; and at the end it will be seen in all its fearful- 
ness, as the ground of the judgment which the Church 
must undergo. They all have the lamps: the forms 
of faith, ecclesiastical confession and position. But 
then the question comes as to whether the form is 
filled with the eternal substance of the Spirit of Christ. 
The foolish virgins lack the Spirit of Christ; they have 
no lights, no evidences of love, no hymns of praise to 
welcome the Lord in His coming.” (From the 
author’s Leben Jesu.) 

5. According to Olshausen, this judgment is only 
preparatory, ouly an exclusion from the marriage of 
the Lamb (Rev. xix. 7).+ But what else is the mar 


* {In German: die Festlichkett (a favorite term witb 
Dr. Lange), which the Edinb. trsl. mistook for Festigkett 
and rendered: stability /—P. 8.] 

+ (Similarly ALrorp: “ We are not told that they could 
not buy—that the shops were shut—but simply that it was 
too late—for that time, For it is not the final coming of the 
Lord to judgment, when the day of grace will be past, that 
is spoken of.—except in so far as it is hinted at in the back 
ground.”—Poiret (as quoted by Trench, p. 237), Fr. von 
Meyer. and millennarian commentators, take vhe same vie¥ 
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riuge of the Lamb, but the festival, or at least the 
fore-festival, of eternal blessedness ? Olshausen 
tLinks that the foolish virgins had faith (ii’pre, kdpre, 
ver. 11), and that they lacked only sanctification. 
But they are without the Spirit, and therefore with- 
out the reality of faith. The saying: ‘“ Lord, Lord,” 
saves not in the judgment. Only this much may be 
admitted, that this parable, like the preceding and 
the following, primarily delineates a historical judg- 
ment which introduces the final one, but is not the 
final and conclusive one itself. These three prelimi- 
mary judgments, however, are introductory to the final 
judgment; and they are themselves so far final and 
decisive, as the want of the Spirit (oil), consummated 
unfaithfulness in office, and the squandering of the 
gifts of grace, fit the soul for condemnation. Only 
with reference to the possibility of individual conver- 
sions must a distinction be allowed between the pre- 
liminary judgments and the last end. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The judgment of the Church.—1. The impending 
coming of the Bridegroom to the marriage; 2. the 
five foolish and the five wise virgins; 3. the delay of 
the Bridegroom, and the midnight; 4. the cry at mid- 
night ; 5. the want of oil, and the lamps going out; 
6. the feast of the wise, and the exclusion of the fool- 
ish virgins—What is the great essential for the 
Church, waiting for the Lord? 1. The vessel of oil 
with the Jamps: the spiritual life and the form of 
faith. 2. The oil before the lamps: the spiritual life 
above the form of faith. 3. The od/ in the vessel: 
the anointing of the Holy Spirit in the confession.— 
The Church always divided into foolish and wise mem- 


bers.—The characteristics of the foolish virgins :: 


1. Hasty. external equipment for the feast, which 
takes care of the appearance (the lamps), but forgets 
the essence (the oil). 2. Relaxation and drowsiness 
after the first excitement, affecting even the wise also. 
8. False and anxious efforts at last, to repair the irre- 
parable loss of spiritual life—The characteristics of 
the wise virgins: 1. Divine preparation for eternity : 
the oil and the lamps. 2. Human infirmity in the 
course of life (slumbering). 3. Christian conduct in 
every hour of decision: burning lamps; refusal of 
ruinous fellowship with the unprovided.—Comparison 
of the wise and foolish virgins: 1. The prevailing 
similarity in externals; 2. the unapparent and yet 
decisive difference in secret.—The judgments of the 
Lord, especially the last, make a severance between 
the dead and the living members of the Church.— 
The severe test which the Church sustains, through 
the increase of worldliness and the apparent delay of 
the Lord.—The midnight in the history of the Church. 
—The cry at midnight: The Bridegroom cometh !— 
Joyful expectation of the advent, the burning festal 
lamp with which the Christian goes to meet the Lord. 
-—The right preparation for His coming.—The hour 
of judgment makes the internal difference between 


and generally assume that the five foolish virgins will be ex- 
aluded only from the blessedness of the first resurrection 
and the thousand years’ reign of Christ on earth, but not 
hom final salvation and the glory of heaven. It may be 
urged in favor of this view that the virgins are not divided 
into good and bad, but into wise and foolish virgins, and 
that the latter are not represented as unbelievers. But com- 
pare against this interpretation the remarks of Dr. Lange 
above, and also Dr. Nast on ver, 12, and the passage from 
Bengel quoted there.—P. 8.] 
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living Christians and hypocrites apparent. 1. The 
former find themselves prepared with the great essen 
tial, which the others lack,—the Spirit, and spiritual 
fellowship with the Lord. 2. The former lift up their 
heads, because their redemption draws nigh; the 
others are overwhelmed and abandoned. 3. The for- 
mer advance toward their Lord with the festal lig bt 
of joy and praise; the others seek their help apart 
from Him.—The seemingly severe word of the wise 
virgins, a word of truth and gentleness. For, 1. The 
spiritual life, which makes Christians what they are, 
cannot be externally transmitted, but must be inter- 
nally experience}; 2. it cannot be divided and dimin 
ished without perishing; 3. every attempt of the wise 
to have fellowship with the foolish in the hour of 
judgment, must be destructive to both parties alike ; 
4. if salvation were yet possible, it would be only in. 
the ordinary way of repentance and conversion.— 
Ruinous delay for the Lord’s feast— What should be 
the effect of the Lord’s sacred delay: not a hurtful 
delay in caring for what is needful, but a saving dili 
gence.—The highest internal life is the most extrem 

watchfulness. 

Starke :—Zeisius: The visible Church of Christ 
upon earth consists of true and false, dead and living, 
members,—of wise and foolish Christians.— The 
Church is divided into two halves: the true and the 
hypocritical—The externals of Christianity are noth- 
ing before God, where the heart is not truly sanctified | 
through the Holy Spirit—The slumbering must be 
explained with a difference. With the ungodly, it is 
a godless security: with the faithful, it is a spiritual 
lethargy ; which, however, is consistent with true love 
to Christ.— Canstein : The tarrying of the Bridegroom 
is not delay; but a pausing, in merciful desire to save. 
—Christ will come at a time when the Church is se 
cure and asleep.— Quesnel: The pious are reputed 
fools and miserable; but the time will come when 
men will wish to be sharers of their goods and bless- 
edness.—Every man must live by his own faith.—The 
sacred oil of joy may be bought without money, but 
it must be in time.— Cramer: Let him who would re- 
pent, take it in good season.—The Lord knoweth his 
own, 2 Tim. ii. 19.—Spiritual watchfulness is most 
needful. 

Gossner :—The same judgment will come upon 
all Christians, who hold only to the form of religion 
(the lamps) without caring for the spirit (the oi] in 
the lamps). 

Gerlach :—Every soul is accepted for himself, and 
cannot represent others in judgment.*—Jesus knows 
those only for His own who have lived and persevered 
in living fellowship with Him. ; 

Heubner :—To be a virgin, is the destination of a 
Christian: he is called to purity, sanctification, absti- 
nence from spiritual whoredom, idolatry.—He is con- 
secrated to the Lord.—Not all who have externally 
left Babylon, or the world, are true virgins.—Christ 
does not speak of unbelievers, but of those who oncu 
had faith.—Perfect unbelievers, who are without any 
expectation of the Lord, belong to neither class + of 
virgins.-—Expectation of the Lord’s advent a neces- 
sary mark of the Christian.—The lamp is the exter- 
nal form, the vessel for inward Christianity.---Without 
the lamp the oil is wasted, but without the oil the 


* (Comp. the remark of Jerome on ver. 9: “Unus gris- 
que pro operibus suis mercedem recipiet, neque posswnt 
in die eae aliorwm virtutes aliorum vitia sublevare” 
—P.8. 

+ [In German: ew keiner Klasse; in the Edinb. trs) 
to one class, which must be a mere printing error.- -P. 8.) 
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lamp will not burn.—Take care not to despise exter- 
nal Christianity (baptism, confession, church-going, 
partaking of the holy communion); but take care also 
not to be satisfied with it, and to rest upon it.—The 
two olive-trees, Rev. xi. 1-6.—True Christians unite 
both external and internal Christianity.—The extinc- 
tion of the lamps, the painful feeling of emptiness in 
the spirit—Hence the anguish and despondency of 
so many dying people-—How many send for the 
minister, and frantically desire spiritual good, when 
too late ! 

Fritsch: The constant preparation for death.— 
Schenkel : The false security of the converted.— 
L’sco: The parable an exhortation to true prepara- 
tion for the end. 

[Quzsyex (in addition to those extracts given by 
Starke above) :—Man’s life is one continual prepara- 
tion for the marriage-supper of eternity. His heart 
is his lamp. [So also Olshausen and Alford, but not 
Lange, sce above.]| By the motions and desires of 
his soul, he goes forth to meet the bridegroom, and 
hastens toward heaven by the virgin purity of his 
life—The Church, before the marriage-supper of 
eternity, is always divided and mixed.—True wisdom 
consists in being always ready, and in constant re- 
membrance of the bridegroom’s coming.—A heart 
without charity [faith] is a lamp without oil.—The 
holiness of others will not avail us at the hour of 
death.— The door is shut! Dreadful and fatal words! 
No hone remains, Nothing but death shuts this door; 
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THE FINAL JUDGMENT AS RETRIBUTION ON INDIVIDUALS. 
[THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS.] 


JUDGMENT. 


but death may surprise us in our sins, and then de 
spair is our portion.— 7 watch is to employ ourselves 
chiefly about’ the business of our salvation. But, 
alas, how many who slumber! How many asleep! 
How many seized with lethargy! How many quite 
dead !—Bourxirr :—Some Christians, like foolish vir 
gins, content themselves with a blazing lamp of an 
outward profession, without securing an inward prin« 
ciple of grace and love, which should maintain that 
profession, as the oil maintains the lamp. Hence the 
true wisdom consists in taking care that the vessel 
of his heart may be furnished with the graces of the 
Holy Spirit, as a prevailing and abiding principle.— 
The -Bridegroom will certainly come, though at His 
own time: 1. Reason says: He may come (God is 
just and will reward, etc.); 2. faith says: He will 
come; 8. happy are those who go forth to meet Him. 
—The lamp of profession will certainly go out, whick 
has not a stock of grace to feed it—Those who would 
have grace, must have timely recourse to them that 
sell, i. e., to the ordinances and means of grace.—The 
door is shut against them: the door of repentance; 
the door of hope; the door of salvation; shut for 
ever; shut by Him that shutteth and none can open.— 
Nast:—Three great evils fell upon the unwise vir- 
gins: 1. Their labor was lost, all the preparations 
they had made, the lamps which they had purchased, 
the amount of oil consumed, the cold, dark hours of 
watching; 2. the opportunity of redress; 3. their 
hope was lost for ever.—P. 8. | 
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For the kingdom of heaven is [he is]' as a man travelling into a far country [going 
abroad, dvOp. dmodnyav], who [. He] called his own servants, and delivered unto them 
his goods. And unto one he gave five talents, to another two, and to another one; to 
every man according to his several ability [his own ability, card rHv idiav divapu]; and 
straightway took his journey [he went abroad, dmedijpyoev|. Then he that had receiv- 
ed the five talents went and traded with the same [with them, év adrois], and made them 
[gained]* other five talents. And likewise [Likewise also, ‘Qcavrws kai] he that had 
received two [the two, 6 ra dvo],* he also gained other two. But he that had received 
one [talent]* went and digged [dug] in the earth, and hid® his lord’s money. After a. 
long time the lord of those servants cometh, and reckoneth with them, And so he that 
had received [the] five talents came and brought other five talents, saying, Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me five talents: behold, I have gained beside them® five talents more 
[other five talents beside them, Ada mévre TaA. éxepdyoa én” adrois]. His lord said 
unto him, Well done, thou’ good and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over many things:* enter thou mto the joy of thy 
lord. [And] He also that had received [the] two talents came and said, Lord, thou de- 
liveredst: unto me two talents: behold, I have gained two other talents beside them, 
His lord said unto him, Well done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things:* enter thou into the joy 
of thv lord. Then he which [who] had received the one talent came and said, Lord, I 
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knew thee that thou art a hard man, reaping where thou hast not sown, and gathering 
where thou hast not strewed:! And I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the 
earth: lo, there thou hast that 7s thine [thou hast thine own, éxes 76 cov]. [And] His 
lord answered and said unto him, 7’how wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest that 
I reap where I sowed not, and gather where I have not strewed:; [?]" Thou oughtest 
therefore to have put [thrown, Badciv] my money to the exchangers, and then at my 
coming I should have received mine own with usury Barden Take therefore the 
talent from him, and give 2¢ unto him which [that] hath [the] ten talents. For unto 
every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance: but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath. And cast ye the unprofitable 
servant into [the, 7d] outer darkness: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
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26 


1 Ver. 14.—[The interpolation of the Authorized Version is unwarranted and unnecessary, and not found in the earlier 
English Versions. Lange inserts he és (viz., the Son of Man, ver. 13); others: itis; Ewald and Conant omit all inser- 
tions, and translate simply: 4or as a man going abroad (Ewaid: Denn sowie ein Verreisender, ete.). See Lange's 
Exeg. Notes. Meyer in loc, takes bomep as anantapodoton, as Mark xiii. 34; comp. Rom. v. 12. It was intended to 
connect the whole parable with Go7ep, and then to add a otws with an apodosis such as: oftws «al 6 vibs Tod ay. 
Opdmrov morhoet, or oTws ~oTat Kal 7 Mapovola Tod viowd 7. avOp., which was given up on account of the length of 
the protasis. Alford thinks, the ellipsis is rightly supplied in the Authorized English Version.—P. §.] 

2 Ver. 16.—[Codd. A.**, B., C., D., L., Lachmann, and Tregelles, read: €repdnaev, he gained. Alford thinks, it 
was inserted from vers, 17 and 22, The reading of the tewt, rec.: €molynoaev, is sustained by Cod. Sinait., and retained 
by Tischendorf and Alford. But the meaning is the same: he made, 4. ¢., he produced, he guined, and was so rendered 
by the English Versions preceding that of the Bishops. See Conant in loc.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 17.—[Comp. 6 Ta TevTe, the five, ver. 16. The Aad is necessarily implied in the second clause, and 
hence the interpolation had received (or rather in the imperf.: received) is justified. The verb can be easily spared in 
Greek, Ewald imitates the Greek brevity in his version: Lbenso gewann auch der die zwei undere zwei, But this is 
too harsh, and would not do at allin English, Some MSS. add after 50: TdAavtTa AaBoy, which is thrown out by 
the teat, rec., Tischendorf, Alford, etc. Lachmann and Tregelles omit also the words: kal ai7ds, he also, in which 
they are sustained by Codd. B., C., and also by Cod. Sinaiticus.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver, 18.—Lachmann adds T&A avTov after A. and ancient versions. 

5 Ver. 18.—Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Tregelles, Alford], read: @xpuwe, for the lect. rec.: améxpuwe, according to 
waost witnesses. [Cod. Sinait. likewise reads: €xpue.—P. S.J 

6 Ver. 20.—The words: é7m’ av Tots, beside them [the enabling cause of his gain], here «nd in ver. 22 are omitted in 
cdd. B., D., L., al., {also in Cod. Sinait.J, and stricken by Lachmann and Tischendorf. They may have been added to in- 
srease the modesty of the expression. 

7 Ver. 21.—[ Thou is an unnecessary interpolation, and should be omitted, as in ver. 23.—P. S.] 

8 Ver. 21.—[Lit.: thow wast (hast been) fatthysul over little, I will set thee over much, él dAlya hs mraord Sy 
éw) TuAAG@Y oe KaTaGTHOw. So the German Versions of Luther, de Wette, Ewald, Lange; also the English 
Versions of Coverdale, Kendrick, Conant.—P. 8.] 

® Ver. 28.—[Comp. note 8. ver. 21.—] 

10 Ver, 24—[The British Bibles here and in ver. 26 read strawed, the rarer form for strew, strewn. 
as elsewhere, the spelling of the Am. Bible —P. §.] 

11 Ver. 26.—[A question of surprise and displeasure, and hence with an interrogation mark, as in the Lat. Vulg., Cover- 
dale, Campbell, Conant, and nearly all the German Versions. De Wotte and Lange, however, regard it as an ironical con- 
cession. in which case the punctuation of the Am. Bible Society’s edition (colon) is correct. The British Bibles have a 
period.—P. 8.] 

12 Ver, 27.[Lange: hinwerfen. The verb Badety expresses not the worthlessness of the money which was a good 
gift of God, but the perfect ease with which it might have been made to produce interest in the hands of brokers and bank- 
ers, who then as now received money on deposit at interest and lent it to others at higher rates.—P. 8.] 

18 Ver. 27—[Zbv rdK@, from TéKos (TikTw, TéToKa), birth; child; gain, interest, in the LKX for FW. The 


passage implies the lawfulness of taking interest. There was a saying in the ancient Church, yiveoOe ddéxiuor tpame(irat 
(Origen, on Matt. xxii.), which was attributed to Christ, and may possibly have been derived from this verse, as express- 
ing the moral lesson of this and the kindred parable in Luke xix. See Surorr’s Thesaurus, sub rpare(.—P. 8.] 
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The Signification of the Parable of the Talents.— 
In this parable the idea of retribution, as affecting 
individual Christians, comes prominently forward ; as 
the first referred that retribution to office-bearers in 
the Church, and the second to the Church itself as a 
whole As there the former parable laid the stress 
upon the watchfulness, internal religion, here we have 
the requirement of watchfulness in persevering, un- 
woaried fidelity and activity through the Spirit. 
[Compare the remarks of Trench: While the virgins 
were represented as waiting for the Lord, we have 
here the servants working for Him. There the in- 
ward spiritual rest of the Christian was described— 
nere his external activity. There, by the end of 
the foolish virgins, we are warned against de- 
elensions and decays in the inward spiritual life— 


vocation and work. That parable enforced the need. 
of keeping the heart with all diligence—this the need 
of giving all diligence also to the outward work, if 
we would be found of Christ in peace at the day of 
His appearing. Alford likewise refers this parable 
to the active side of the Christian life, while the pre- 
ceding parable sets forth the contemplative side 
“There, the foolish virgins failed from thinking their 
part too easy—here the wicked servant fails from 
thinking his too hard. The parable is still concernet 
with Christians (rods idtovs dovAous), and not the 
world at large. We must remember the relation of 
master and slave, in order to understand his deliver- 
ing to them his property, and punishing them for not 
fructifying with it.’ But this may be understood ag 
well from the stand-point of free labor.—P. S.] 

As it respects the relation of the parable of the 
Talents, to the parable of the Pownds (Mine) in Luke 
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xix. 12-27, it is somewhat analogous to the relation 
of the parable of the marriage of the King’s Son, ch. 
xxii. 2, to the parable of the Supper, Luke xiv. 16. 
We must not be misled by the appearance of likeness 
into a denial of the fact, that we have to do here with 
an altogether new and different parable. Meyer 
says: “The analogous parable in Luke xix. is to be 
regarded as a modification, which arose, in evangelical 
tradition, of our present original and simpler parable. 
In its form in Luke, probably an original and indepen- 
dent parable (concerning the rebellious subjects) had 
become blended with that of the talents (comp. Strauss, 
i. 636 sq. ; Ewald, p. 339 sq.).” Such @ perfect con- 
fusion of parable with fiction would be discarded at 
once by a careful estimate of the practical doctrinal 
scope of the former. That would altogether set aside 
the following alternative (of Meyer): “If we enter- 
tain the thought that the parables in Luke and those 
in Matthew were delivered by Christ at. diferent 
times, we must either admit the unnatural supposi- 
tion that the simpler form in Matthew was the later 
(as Kern maintains), or contradict the narrative by 
assuming that Jesus delivered the parables in Mat- 
thew earlier than those in Luke (Schleiermacher, 
Neander).” The idea of “simpler” has nothing to 
do here, where, as even de Wette acknowledges, the 
parables are internally different in their scope. The 
differences are plain: 1. As to their respective mo- 
tives. In Luke, Jesus designs to repel the supposi- 
tion that the advent would soon, or immediately, in a 
chronological sense, make its appearance; in Mat- 
thew, He intends to quicken the expectation that, in 
a religious sense, it would soon come. 2. In the for- 
mer, the Lord is a high-born noble, who was to receive 
a kingdom ; here, He is simply a landowner. There, 
the Lord’s absence is distance in space; here, it 
is length of time (there: émopet@y ets xébpay pa- 
npayv; here: ueta xpdvov moadty épxerat). There, the 
servants are cen, the number of the world’s age (see 
the ten virgins) ; here, they are three, the number of 
the Spirit. In the former, all the servants receive 
one pound—doubtless the one equal office of testi- 
mony; here, the first servant receives five talents, 
the second two, the third one—thus noting individu- 
ally different endowment, diverse degrees of the gift 
of the Spirit and grace. There, the gain is not in re- 
lation to the pounds—there are ten pounds from the 
the one, five pounds from the one—because the re- 
sult of official blessing may be past all reckoning ; 
here, the gain is proportioned to the gift—five pounds 
from five, two from two—because the gift of the 
Spirit as such can have an objective blessing only 
according to its subjective degree. There, the last 
servant lays up the one pound, which makes him 
equal to the rest, in a napkin, unused, signifying his 
idleness ; here, he buries it in the earth, signifying 
the prostitution of spiritual gifts to the service of the 
world and the flesh. There, the recompense of fidel- 
ity is the extension of the charge and vocation, the 
being placed over ten and over five cities ; here, it is 
an entrance into the joy of their Lord:—the former 
in harmony with official relation, and the latter in 
harmony with the personal spiritual life. There, the 
dle servant was punished by the pound being taken 
rom him (removal from office); here, he is cast into 
he outer darkness, condemned to eternal woe. In 
Luke, the parable closes with the nobleman being 
shanged intc a king, who punishes his rebellious 
servants; in Matthew, it closes with the just admin- 
stration of the landowner—although the king comes 
‘nto all the more glorious prominence in the last par- 
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able, ver. 31 seq. The resemblance in the tone ol 
the wicked servant’s words, and the Lord’s rejoinder 
can have no effect in disturbing our conviction of the 
distinctness of the two parables. And upon this 
point, itis to be carefully noted that the servant in 
Luke, in accordance with the official relation, wraps 
his pound in anapkin ; while the servant in Matthew, 
in accordance with the spiritual relation, hides it in 
the earth; further, that the former ought to have 
put his gold into the bank (the office is given back 
to the Church) ; while the latter should have taken 
it to the exchangers (spiritual gifts are quickened by 
contact with earnest leaders and membeys of the 
Church). Thus the former parable sets before us 
simply the external, social, official side of the Chris- 
tian calling ; the latter, the internal and the individ- 
ual. This explains the difference between the gain 
of fidelity in the one case and in the other; and, fur 
ther, that the slothful servant in office and the sloth- 
ful servant in the service of the Spirit for the most 
part coincide, although in individual traits they dif: 
fer. Official vocation produces its outward results 
broadly through the world; and an apostle might 
gain half the pcepulation of the earth, or bring the 
whole generation under his own influence. On the 
other hand, the spiritual gift works inwardly in the 
spiritual domain. In this it gains just so much life 
as corresponds with its related capacity of the Spirit, 
Externally, this gain may seem less; but in the esti- 
mate of the kingdom of grace it is otherwise. It is 
a higher reward to enter into the joy of our Lord, 
than to be set over the cities in the other world. In 
harmony with this distinction, the one slothful ser- 
vant did not work at all ; the other hid his spiritual 
gift in the earth. This rovnpds, too, has a specifie pre- 
dicate attached to him, dxvnpés; and his requital is 
not merely discharge from office, but spiritual 208. 

Ver. 14, For he is as a man.—Here it is cus 
tomary to explain the construction as an abrupt trans- 
ition and an incomplete clause (an anantapodotun), as 
in Rom. vy. 12.. But the previous verse is latently 
carried on in the sense: you know neither the day 
nor the hour wherein the Son of Man cometh ; for 
He is, ete. 

Delivered unto them his goods.—The spirit- 
ual blessing of His life and salvation. Christ entrusts 
to Christians in this world the treasure of His spirit- 
ual life. : 

Ver. 15. To every man according to his 
own ability, cata rhy idtav Sbvamucv,—spir- 
itual gifts are regulated by the kind and degree of 
personal susceptibility and capacity. Compare the 
doctrine of the xapicuara, 1 Cor. xii. _ [“ There isno 
Pelagianism in this ; foreach man’s powers are them- 
selves the gift of God.” Alford. But the words 
éxaot@ kar’ idtav Sivauy imply that every man hag 
a natural endowment, a sacred trust and mission to 
fulfil in this world.—P. §.] 

And straightway he went abroad.— The 
nearest possible approximation of the parable to the 
fact, that the ascension and Pentecost are closely 
connected ; although the order is inverted.* There 


* (Comp. the remarks of Trenon: “In the things earthly 
the householder’s distribution of the gifts naturally and of 
necessity precedes his departure; in the heavenly it is no’ 
altogether so; the Ascension, or departure, goes before Pen. 
tecost, or the distribution of gifts; yet the stratightway still 
remains in full force: the interval between them was the 
smallest, one following hard upon the other, however the ors 
der was reversed. The four verses which follow (16-19) em 
brace the whole period intervening between the first and 
second coming of Christ.” —P. 8.1 
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had been, however, a preparatory bestowment of the | scattered, and not the wheat. [Alford directa atten 


Spirit before the ascension. See the farewell dis- 
courses in John, and ch. xx. Meyer: “ Straightway, 
without precise orders for the application of the 
money.” But some general orders are presupposed 
by the subsequent judgment; while the particular 
employment of the personal endowment is entrusted 
to the individual. Every one must know his peculiar 
Vocation. 

Ver 18. Hid his lord’s money.—Contrary to 
duty and to dignity. The money in the earth is the 
spirit in the flesh. 

Ver. 20. Gained beside them, ém’ airo7s.— 
Tn addition to what was entrusted, and by means 
thereof. [Comp. the plainer statement in Luke xix. 
1€: “Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds,” and 
John xv. 5: “Without Me, ye can do nothing.” 
Every gift of God may be doubled and even increased 
tenfold by faithful and conscientious use, while it may 
be lost by neglect. This is true of spiritual and tem- 
voral gifts of all kinds.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 21, The Vulgate and Cod. A.* read e dye, 
which may stand absolutely, as in Luke xix. 17; the 
e 8, on the other hand, as Meyer observes, must be 
connected with the verb. [Alford, however, thinks 
that « 3, according to later Greek usage, need not be 
counected with ém) dAvya js mods, but may bear the 
sense Of edye: well done! as in the English Vers.— 
P.S.] 

{I will set thee over much.—This implies 
new spheres of activity and usefulness in the king- 
dom of glory in heaven ; or—according to Stier, Al- 
ford, and all who refer this and the preceding para- 
ble to the pre-millennial advent—in the millennium 
on earth.—?. 8.] 

Into the joy of thy Lord.—De Wette: “ Kuin- 
oel and others interpret after Esth, ix. 17 (Sept.), 
where xopé = MMW%, entertainment ; better, prob- 
ably, from the feast of joy which the lord would 
celebrate on his return ; Fritzsche, after Chrysostom, 
of the Messianic blessedness,—the parable passing 
over into the reality.” Doubtless, the Lord’s joyful 
festival is meant; but this signifies the inheritance 
of Christ. [Alford refers the yapd not to a feast, 
but to the joy arising from the completion of the 
work and labor of love, of which the first sabbatical 
rest of the creation was typical, Gen. i. 31; ii, 2; 
Heb. iv. 83-11; xii.2; Rev. iii. 21.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 24. That thou reapest where thou hast 
not sown.—The picture of a hard, and withal self- 
ish man. The saying shows: 1. That the servant, 
asa self-seeker, separated his own interest from his 
lord’s, and therefore reckoned his lord to be a self- 
seeker also; 2. that he promised himself no person- 
al spiritual joy in trading with the entrusted pound; 
8. that he would tacitly reproach his lord with hay- 
ing given him too little: 4. that he would not only 
self-righteously excuse his own slothfulness of spirit, 
but also overrule and censure his lord; 5. that, with 
all this, he really held his master to be not an over- 
hard man, but an over-gentle man, against whom he 
could dare to use such language with impunity.— 
Where thou hast not strewed.—Meyer under- 
stands here again, as in ch. xxi, 43, a winnowing, 
aguinst Erasmus, Beza, and others, who interpret the 
BiackopmiCervof sowing ; thinking that other- 
wise there would be a tautological parallel. But the 
new idea introduced is that of intensification: sow- 
ing and reaping, abundantly scattering and bringing 
into the barn. In winnowing, it is the straw that is 


tion to the connection of thought between the last 
parable of our Lord with His first on the Sower (eb. 
xiii. 3-9). He looks for fruit where He has sown, 
but not beyond the power of the soil. He expects 
not so much success, as faithfulness which does not 
depend on the absolute amount, but is measured by 
the degree of ability and opportunity. Hence He 
says: good and faithful (not: successful) servant.— 
Pas 


Ver. 25. And I was afraid.—De Weite and 
Meyer: He might have lost the talent in trading. 
But that would have been in some sense praisewor- 
thy. His fear was more abject: he would not take 
trouble for the benefit of a selfish lord.* 

Ver. 26. Thou knewest that I reaped.—Kuin- 
oel and de Wette: Concessively and ironically spo. 
ken; but according to Meyer, a question of surprise. 
Doubtless de Wette is right. The servant has con- 
demned himself as a liar. If he really regarded his 
lord as a hard man, and yet would risk nothing in 
trade, he might have adopted a safe method of gain 
for his master, and placed the money into the handz 
of the changers. Thus at least the interest woula 
have been secured. 

Ver. 27. Thrown my money to the bankers. 
—Meyer: Throw it on the money-table; Badretp 
exhibits the sloth of his manner. The changers held 
a public bank among the ancients, at which they re- 
ceived and lent money. [Olshausen and Trench apply 
the tpamwe(ira: to those stronger characters who may 
lead the more timid to the useful employment of gifts 
which they have not energy to use. Alford objects 
to this interpretation, and refers to the machinery of 
religious and charitable societies in our day as very 
much in the place of the rpame(ira. —F. S.] 

I might have received mine own.—If thor 
didst thus separate thy interest from mine, thou wast 
bound to give the money to the changers, that I 
might have received mine with interest. <A striking 
rebuke ex concessis / 

Ver. 28. Take from him therefore.—The neg: 
ative punishment, entering into the judgment of the 
servant himself: separation—And give it to him 
that hath the ten talents—Thus even his judg 
ment passes over into the praise of God. 

Ver. 29. For unto every one that hath.—See 
ch, xiii, 12, p. 240. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. On the meaning of the parable, see the Hzeget- 
ical Notes. Allits individual traits are regulated by 
the different relation of the talents; as in Luke xix. 
they signify offices, and here the individual gifts of 
grace. Thus, the concluding circumstance, that the 
one pound is given to him who had ten pounds, has 
in the two cases a diverse significance. In Luke, the 
sense of the parable is this, that the neglected office 
devolved or passed over to the highest fidelity; in 
Matthew, the truth is set forth, that the unfaitlful- 
ness of the slothful servant increases the spiritual life 
of the faithful, as affording him matter of constant 
warning and spiritual meditation, and the means of 
enlarging his knowledge of the divine government of 
souls. 


* peer is an inconsistency between that pretended fear 
and this insolent speech, which betrays the falsehood of ti 


movnpos dovAos.—P. 8.] 


CHAP. XXV. 14-80. 
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2. If we refer this parable to the doctrine of elec- 
tion, we find in it the walimited differences which the 
Scripture teaches, as opposed to the unlimited con- 
trast of destiny which the Augustinian doctrine of 
predestination maintains. Each has his special re- 
ligious talent or capital (the idfa Sivauis, ver. 15) in 
his original nature, and this becomes to him in the 
Chureh a charisma or gift (€3wxey Exdorw). The 
destination to salvation is thus universal: the capa- 
bility and the call to fidelity in all the same, the mea- 
sure of the gift is different, as are the degrees of 
glory. But if the least endowed in regard to ful- 
ness of life (for in reference to truth and fidelity no 
one is less endowed than another) scorns and neg- 
lects his pound, that was not his destiny, but is his 
fault. The less richly he was provided in himself, 
the more anxious should he have been to enrich him- 
self by connection with the more eminent members 
of the Church. (Comp. the author’s Positive Dog- 
matik, p. 956 sqq.) 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The judgment of the Lord upon all the individual 
members of the Church: 1. Its rightful ground: the 
appointment and the obligation of the servants. 2. 
Its test: the true application of gifts. 3. Its univer- 
sality: the most richly and the least endowed are 
brought to account. 4. Its requital: on the one 
hand, the praise and the joy of the Lord ; on the other 
hand, the despoiling and casting out into the fellow- 
ship of the lost.— Thy gifts are entrusted to the day 
of reckoning.—Manifold gifts, but one duty and one 
spirit—The endowment of a Christian is a call to 
work for the Lord.—Every one receives the pound 
of the heavenly spiritual life according to the mea- 
sure of his capacity.—The double obligation which 
the absence of the Lord imposes upon Christians: 1. 
They are bound to fidelity, because the Lord is so 
far (and has committed to them all His interests in 
this world); 2. they are bound to fidelity, because 
He is so near (invisibly present in His gifts, and may 
come at any moment to reckon)—The grand and 
stimulating thought, that Christ has committed to 
His servants in this world all His goods.—The confi- 
dence of the Lord the source of His servants’ fidelity. 
—Trading with the riches of Christ the highest and 
noblest gain.—Christ’s business prospers only through 
fidelity—The Church is a place of trade, the noblest 
and the richest.—The principles of commerce with 
spiritual gifts: 1. As regards God: giving up all, to 
gain all. 2. As it respects our neighbor: to give is 
more blessed than to receive. 3. As it respects our- 
selves: to gain the one thing needful in exchange 
for many things.* 4. As it respects the world: to 
give up the visible for the invisible—Trading with 
spiritual gifts the most perilous and yet the safest 
commerce.—The praise and the reward of the faith- 
ful servants of Christ in the hour of reckoning: 1. 
{he praise, of having been faithful over a little; 2. 
she reward, of being set over much, and of entering 
into the joy of the Lord.—The end of our spiritual 
work a divine rest forever, a Sabbath of God.—The 
wicked servant; or, let no man undervalue the gift 
which God has entrusted to him.—How far a grudge 


* ‘In German: “Das Hine erkaufen wm das Viele” (no 
doubt an allusion to Luke x. 42), which the Edinb. transla- 
tor has upset thus: to sell one thing, to gain much! He 
probably mistook erkaufen for verkaufen—P. 8.) 
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against Christ underlies all unfaithfulness in the use 
of spiritual gifts.—Man becomes wicked evermore 
through thinking evil of God.—The Christian be- 
comes wicked evermore through thinking evil of 
Christ.—The self-seeker ascribes his own self-seeking 
to God also, to excuse himself.—The unfaithful are 
obliged to condemn themselves at last by their own 
excuses.—The frightful pit of earth in which the hea 
venly gifts of the Christians are buried.—The infinite 
Spiritual woes which must be entailed by the prosti- 
tution of spiritual light to the service of the flesh.— 
The nameless work without which the slothful will 
have to do when the faithful rest. 

Starke :—We men in the world are stewards of 
the manifold gifts of God, 1 Cor. iv. 1-4; Luke xvi. 
2.—Hedinger : God distributes His gifts strangely, 
but holily: let no man think that he has received 
too little, Rom. xii. 6.—In the gifts of God no one 
must be vain, or envious; but every one must use 
his own portion to the glory of God and the good of 
his fellows.—God bestows his gifts and goods on men, 
not that they may be buried, wasted, appropriated to 
self, or imagined their own, but that they may faith- 
fully trade with them, 1 Cor. xii, 7.—Of a steward 
nothing more is expected, and nothing less, than fide 
ity, 1 Cor. iv. 2.—Cunstein : Few gifts may be turned 
to much account.—Truth dees not shun the light, but 
comes to it, John iii, 21.—He buries his Lord’s good. 
who seeks only his own.—He who neglects nothing 
in his Christianity, will have confidence in the day 
of judgment, 1 John iii. 21.—In the future reckon- 
ing no man will be forgotten or overlooked, 2 Cor. v. 
10.—To be called a good and faithful servant of God, 
is a title more honorable than any that this world 
can give, Ps. cxvi. 16.—The wicked servant does not 
know Jesus as a merciful Master, but as another 
Moses who requires more than man has strength for. 
—When we do not see the gracious countenance of 
God in Christ, God appears to us hard and fearful.— 
Slothfulness and baseness the two characteristics of 
the unfaithful servant.—Luther: His knavery con- 
sisted in this, that he condemns his Lord for hard- 
ness, and scorns the way of grace (self-denial).—How 
many, who now receive an unlimited number of hon- 
orable names, will one day be called, 7’ow fool /— 
Hedinger : He who makes a good use of the first be- 
ginnings of grace, wil go on well and soon grow rich ; 
he who lets his grace decline within him, will soon be 
without it altogether. 

Braune :—There is no standing still, either pro- 
gress and gain, or retrogress and loss. [Forward 
and finally all, or backward and finally nothing. | 

Zisco :—The humility of the faithful servants, 
who attribute all blessing and increase not to them 
selves, but to the entrusted pounds.—It does not de- 
pend upon whether one has effected much or little 
according to the measure of his power and his sphere, 
but whether he has been faithful and diligent or not: 
the spirit is the main thing.—This servant represents 
such as excuse their neglect in various ways: by 
pleading the little which has been entrusted to them, 
or the fear they had of encountering the dangerous 
influences of the world, or the consequent necessity 
which they felt of retreating into solitude and quiet 

iety. 
E Gerlach :—Unbelieving despondency is always 
connected with slothfulness, when unbelief becon. ea 
a permanent condition. 

Heubner :—Fidelity in little things is a pearl o” 
great price.—There, thow hast thine own. perfect 
| breach with God; he throws up his service altogeth 
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er.—Wicked (ovnpé) he is called, because his heart 
was false, attributing falsely to God this unloving 
hardness, His conscience smote him in secret, and 
testified to him that God was not as he painted Him. 
—When God lays much upon us, He offers us abun- 
dance of strength to do and to bear. 

[Burxirr (condensed) :—1. Christ the Lord of 
the universe, and owner of all His servants’ goods. 
2. Talents :- riches, honors; gifts of mind, wisdom, 
learning ; gifts of grace. 8. Freedom of distribution 
to all, but in different measure. 4. Hvery talent is 
given to improve for our Master’s use. 5. Every 
one is accountable for every talent. 6. All faithful 
servants will be rewarded with the joy of their Lord. 
4. No excuses shall serve the slothful or unfaithful 
servant at the bar of Christ. 8. The unfaithful ser- 
vant will be punished (a) negatively, by the loss of 
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tion against God, the saints, and against himself— 
(Similar practical remarks with a more minute anal 
ysis, see in Marrnew Henry.)—D. Brown (con 
densed) :—1. Christ exhorts us in this parable, not 
“ Wait for your Lord,” but ‘ Occupy till I come.” 
Blessed is he whom the Lord shall find working (a4 
well as watching, according to the preceding parable) 
2. Christians are all servants of Christ, but differ iz 
natural capacity, acquirements, providential position 
influence, means, and opportunities. 3. Fidelity wil 
be rewarded, not the amount or nature of the work. 
4, Idleness and unprofitableness in the Lord’s service 
is sufficient to condemn.—W. Nast :—1. The talents of 
all men are free gifts of God, so that there is no room 
either for self-boasting, or for self-reproach; 2. they 
are given in trust, the Giver still retaining a claim 
upon them; 3. they are given to be employed and 


his talent, (0) positively, by suffering the misery of 


turned to the best account for the glory of the Giver, 
hell with gnashing of teeth, 7. ¢., rage and indigna- 


—P. S.J 


FIFTH SECTION. 


THE FINAL JUDGMENT IN ITS LAST AND MOST UNIVERSAL FORM UPON ALL NA. 


TIONS; AND AS SEPARATION. 


CuaprreR XXV. 31-46. 


(The Gospel for the 26th Sunday after Trinity.) 
31 When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy’ angels with him, 
then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory: And before him shall be gathered all 
[the] nations [dévra ra é@vy]: and he shall separate [divide, apopret] them one from 
another, as a |the, 6] shepherd divideth [dégopi¢et] hes [the] sheep [ra xzpdBara] from 
the goats: And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. 
Then shall the King say unto them [those] on his nght hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world: For I 
was a hungered [hungry, éreivaca], and ye gave me meat [to eat, dayetvy]:* I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: Naked, and ye 
clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me, 
Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee a hungered 
[hungering, wewvavra|, and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee drink? [And, d¢] When 
saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? Or when saw 
we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee? And the King shall answer and say 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done 7 unto one of the least 
of these my brethren,® ye have done 7¢ unto me. Then shall he say also unto them 
[those] on the left hand, Depart* from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels: For I was a hungered [hungry], and ye gave me no meat 
[did not give me to eat, ovk édwxaré por payetv]: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, and ye clothed me not: sick, 
and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee a hungered [hungering], or athirst [thirsting], or a stranger, or 
naked, or sick, or in prison, anl did not minister unto thee? ‘Then shall he answer 
them, saying, Verily I say unte you, Inasmuch as ye did 2 not to one of tho least of 
these, ye did 7¢ not to me, Ard these shall go away into everlasting punishment [eter 
nal punishment, xdAacw aidvey]: but the righteous into life eternal [eternal life, ot 
everlasting life, Cor aids .av] 


65 
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CHAP. XXV. 81-46. 44 


‘s Ver. 31.--The adjective &ytoe of the tert, rec. is wanting in Codd. B., D., L., [also in Cod. Sianit.], many versiont 
[including the Vulg., which reads simply: omnes angelil, and fathors, and seems to be a later interpolation, 


2 Ver. 35.—[Comp. the translation of the English Version in ch. xiv. 16, where the sume phrase is rendered: guve ye 


them to eat.—P. 8.] 


3 Ver. 40.—Ta@v adeA Pav “ov, although omitted by Cod. B., is well established by the majority of witnesses. 
4 Ver, 41.—[Cod. Sinait. roads badyerTe ior Topevere.—P. 8] 


5 Ver. 48. —[Cod. Sinait. omits the words: yuuvds kal od wepreBareTe me. 


But they are well supported 


by the best authorities and retained in all the critical editions.—P. 8.] 
® Ver. 46.—[As the Greek uses ai@viov before (why as well as KéAaoty, it should be rendered by the same word 


(either eternal or everlasting) in both clauses. Comp. the Lat. Vulg.: in supplicium eternum ... 
all the German Versions (ewig); Wiclif: everlastynge turmente . 


in vitum etlernam ; 
. . everlastynge lif; the Rheims Version: punish- 


ment everlasting, life everlusting. Tyndale introdaced the change: everlastinge payne... lyfe eternall, which wag 
retained in the subsequent Protestant Versions except the word pain, which King James’ revisers gave up for puntsh- 
ment. I would prefer, however, in both cases efernul to everlasting, and translate: into eternal purishment .. . inte 
eternal life. For everlasting refers to ewtensive infinitude or endless duration; e¢ernad expresses the intensive infinitude, 
and this dynamic conception, which implies much more than mere duration or existence in time, is the prevailing idea. 
here, without, however, excluding the other. But in any vase the passage is one of the ~ery strongest against Universal- 


ism, and the GroxatdoTacis Twy TayTwY, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


THE FINAL JUDGMENT. (General Remarks.—The 
new salient points of the last judgment are: 1. The 
Son of Man as Judge unfolds His perfect kingly and 
judicial glory. 2. He exercises judgment now upon 
all the nations of the earth, and upon all the genera- 
tions of men. 3. He judges individuals according to 
their personal conduet, with as much strictness and 
reality as He judges the collective whole. 4. He 
finds in all the consummate character of their inner 
life and nature so expressly stamped upon them, that 
He can divide them as a shepherd divides the sheep 
from the goats. 5. He judges, therefore, according 
to the perfected consummation of the spiritual life in 
the wo1ks, and according to the fundamental idea of 
all good works—love and mercy. 6. He judges ac- 
cording to the standard of the universal life of Christ 
among men of all times, as well as of the historical 
Christ. 7. His sentence introduces a separation 
which must bring the earth itself, in its ancient form, 
to an end; for, the good are received into the king- 
dom of the Father, and the wicked are cast into hell. 
—tThus viewed in all its extension, it presupposes the 
general resurrection, and forms the conclusion of the 
Lord’s coming and -parousia in this present state of 
things, of the one last day of a thousand years in a 
symbolical sense, that is, of a full and perfect judicial 
ron. Thus, as the first parable (ch. xxiv. 45) must 
be placed at the beginning of these thousand years, 
and the second and third exhibit the further develop- 
nent of the kingly, judicial administration of Christ, 
this last judgment forms the great conclusion, as it is 
exhibited in 1 Cor. xv. 24 and Rev. xx. 9. 

This decides the question as to whether it is 
merely a judgment upon Christians, or upon other 
than Christians, or upon all, both Christians and not 
Christians. The first was ‘maintained by Lactantius, 
Euthymius, Grotius, and others; the second, by such 
as Keil, Olshausen, Crusius;* the third, by Kuinoel, 
Paulus, Fritzsche. In favor of the first view—that 
Christians alone are here judged—it is alleged that 
the doctrine of the divine election comes in, ver. 34, 
of the righteous, ver. 37, etc. But, on the other hand, 
such also are spoken of as never had the conscious- 
ness of being in personal relation with Christ. It is 
upposed to decide in favor of the second hypothesis 


# [So also Stier and Alford, who understand maya TO 
%@vn to mean all the nations of the world as distinguishod 


from the éxAexrol, who were already gathered to Christ at 
the first resurrection and beginning of His millennial king- 
dom, and who will take part in the final judgment (1 Cor. 
vi 2).—P, 8.1 


Comp. also Dr. Lange’s Hweg. Notes.—P. 8.] 


—those not Christians being the onjects of the judg 
ment—that the judgment proceeds not according ta 
the law of faith, but according to the law of works 
and of love to man. But that Christians also will be 
judged at last by works, the fruits of faith, as being 
faith developed, is proved by Matt. vii. 21; Rom. ii. 
6; 2 Cor. v. 10; Gal. vi. 8, and the whole tenor and 
spirit of Christianity; and that, on the other hand, 
all the works of men will be judged, not according to 
their outward appearance, but according to their 
spirit and motive, or according to their real, though 
unconscious, faith in Christ, and love or drawing to- 
ward Him, is proved by an equal number of passages; 
é.g., Matt. x.40; Acts x. 35; Rom. v. 18, and the 
universally valid word: “The Lord seeth the heart.” 
De Wette urges, in favor of the third supposition, 
that in Matt. xiii, 37-48, 49, we find the plain idea 
of a final judgment upon Christians and those who 
are not Christians. De Wette here confounds good 
and bad with Christians and not Christians. 

Our section certainly presupposes the universal 
nominal Christianization of the world, which must 
take place before the end of the world: the Christi- 
anization of mankind in this world (ch. xxiv. 14; 
Rom. xi. 32), and of the whole of mankind in the 
other (Phil. ii, 10; 1 Pet. iv. 6). Such a Christiani- 
zation would necessarily follow from the advent of 
Christ in itself; so far as it must constrain the nations 
to submission, and continue throughout an entire 
period of judgment, Rev. xx. The common notion, 
which terms every supposition of a more extended 
final period Chiliasm or Millennarianism, does not 
merit notice. It is beyond all things necessary that 
we should distinguish between a concrete and a fan- 
tastic doctrine about the last things. The differences 
are: 1. The former regards the thousand years as a 
symbolical number, as the mark of an eon, or the 
period of transition for the earth and mankind from 
the earthly to the heavenly condition (Irenzeus; see 
Dorner’s History of Christology, I. p. 245). But 
millennarianism interprets the thousand years chrono- 
logically, and seeks to define their beginning. 2. Con- 
crete eschatology regards the last period as the mani- 
festation of a judgment, already internally ripe, on 
the ground of the perfect redemption accomplished 
through Christ. But millennarianism is not satisfied 
with the first redeeming appearance of Christ; i 
looks forward to the second as of greater importance 
3. Concrete eschatology expects with the advent the 
beginning of a spiritual transformation of the present 
state of things; millennarianism expects « perfect 
glorification of things here as they are. 4. The for. 
mer sees in the first resurrection only a revelation of 
the full life of the elect, destined to be kelpers of 
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Christ in the glorification of all humanity ; but mil- 
lennarianism regards that period as the time of tke 
realization of Jewish, Jewish-Christian, pietistic, secta- 
tian prerogatives and spiritual pretensions.* , 

[ We add here the remarks of Dr. Nast on the dif- 
ferent views as to the subjects of the final judgment : 
“ According to the premillennarian view, advocated by 
Olshausen, Stier, and Alford, the judgment here de- 
scribed does not include those that constitute the 
Church triumphant; that is, those who, at Christ’s 
personal coming to introduce the millennium, are 
either raised from the dead, or, if still living, are glo- 
rified and caught up together into the air, to meet 
the Lord (1 Thess. iv. 16, 17; 1 Cor. xv. 28, 24, 51, 
52)—to reign with Christ, and with him to judge the 
world (1 Cor. vi. 2). The term ‘all nations,’ (sravra 
7a €6yn,) it is said, is used in the same sense as the 
Hebrew ‘the nations, or Gentiles,’ as distinguished 
from God’s chosen people, and stands here in anti- 
thesis to the ‘brethren’ of verse 40, who had already 
received their reward as wise virgins and faithful 
servants. In support of this view the following argu- 
ments are advanced: 1. ‘Those only are said to be 
judged who have done it or not done it to my breth- 
ren; but of the brethren themselves being judged 
there is no mention.’ In this argument we can see 
no point. The love of the brethren is the mark by 
which, our Saviour says, all men shall know that ye 
are my disciples. 2. ‘The verdict turns upon works, 
and not upon faith.’ Surely this will be the case 
with every believer or Christian, when he is brought 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, whether at the 
beginning or close of the millennium, in so far as 
works are the fruit of faith, or true saving faith is 
only that which worketh by love (Matt. vii. 21; Rom. 
ii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 10; Gal. vi. 8), and in so far as our 
good works spring from sincerity of heart, to which 
the Lord looketh (Acts x. 85). Moreover, unless the 
plan of salvation is entirely changed in the millennial 
state—which, if we mistake not, the premillennarians 
deny—the nations living during the millennium will 
be judged according to their works, no more and no 
.ess than those that lived before the millennium. 
8. Another objection to the common view is stated 
by Alford thus: ‘The answer of the righteous ap- 
pears to me to show plainly that they are not to be 
understood as being the covenanted servants of Christ. 
Such an answer it would be impossible for them to 
make, who had done all distinctly with reference to 
Christ, and for His sake, and with His declaration of 
ch, x. 39-42, before them. Such a supposition would 
remove all reality, as, indeed, it has generally done, 
from our Lord’s description. See the remarkable 
difference in the answer of the faithful servants (vss. 
20, ap The reply that the language in question is 
that of humility is said not to be satisfactory ; but we 
know not why. Besides, the difficulty appears to us to 
be the same with regard to the people that have lived 
during the millennium. If they are to be saved, they 
also must have done tueir works for Christ’s sake, 
and, if so, they must have been conscious of it. We 
have given the grounds on which the premillennarian 
interpretation is based. In objection to it, it may 
further be urged that it is against common Scripture 
language to call any other than believers, the mem- 
bers of Christ’s mystical body, ‘sheep,’ or ‘right- 
eous,’ or ‘ihe blessed of the Father, for whom the 
kingdom was prepared from the foundation of the 


* (In German: geistliche Anmassungen. 


terms The Edinb. 
wel. hus dignities ! -P. 8.] 
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world.’ With regard to the lifficult question of cw 
Lord’s second advent, Alford makes, at the close of 
hig comments on the twenty-fifth chapter, a declare 
tion breathing the docile spirit of the true Christian 
and of the thorough scholar. He says, (p. 288 :) 
‘I think it proper to state, in this third edition, that 
having now eniered upon the deeper study of the 
prophetic portions of the New Testament, I do not 
feel by any means that full confidence which I once 
did in the exegesis, guoad prophetical interpretation 
here given of the three portions of this chapter xxv. 
But I have no other system to substitute, and some 
of the points here dwelt on seem to me as weighty as 
ever. I very much question whether the thorough 
study of Scripture prophecy will not make me more 
and more distrustful of all human systematizing, and 
less willing to hazard strong assertion on any portion 
of the subject. July, 1855.’”—In the fourth edition 
Alford adds: ‘Endorsed, Oct. 1858.”—P. 8.] 

The representation of this judgment is not a par 
able or simile, as Olshausen thinks. It contains some 
of the elements of a parabie; but really sets the judg: 
ment before us in its concrete form. 

[Ver. 81. Jerome remarks on the time of this dis- 
course: ‘He who was within two days to celebrate 
the passover and to be crucified, fitly now sets forth 
the glory of His triumph.” This contrast deepens 
our view of the divine foresight and majesty of our 
Lord, and the sublimity of this description.— And all 
the [holy] angels with Him.—As witnesses and 
executive agents who take the deepest interest in 
man’s destiny and final salvation, comp. Heb. i. 14; 
Matt. xiii, 41; xxiv.31; Luke xii. 8. Bengel: Ommnes 
angeli: omnes nationes: quanta celebritas! “The 
first-born of God, the morning stars of creation—be- 
ings that excel in strength, whose intelligence is im- 
mense, whose love for God and His universe glows 
with a quenchless ardor, and whose speed is as the 
lightning. Who can count their numbers? They 
are the bright stars that crowd in innumerable con- 
stellations every firmament that spans every globe 
and system throughout immensity.” —P. 8. ] 

Then shall he sit.—Expression of finished victory. 

Ver. 32. And before Him shall be gathered. 
—Intimating a perfect voluntary or involuntary ac 
knowledgment and submission ; comp. Phil. ii. 10. 

And He shall divide them.—This is not merely 
the beginning, but the fundamental outline of all that 
follows.—As the shepherd divideth—He was 
Himself the Shepherd, also, of the goats,—the Shep- 
hera of all mankind. Hence He knows how to distin- 
guish them perfectly, as they are perfected in good or 
evil—The sheep from the goats.—Properly : the 
lambs from the he-goats, épipor. Goats and sheep 
are represented as pasturing together (comp. Gen. 
xxx. 33). They were classed together under the 
name of small cattle. The wicked are here exhibit- 
ed under the figure of goats. Why? Grotius: “on 
account of their wantonness and stench.” De Wette 
says (referring to Ezek. xxxiv. 17, where, however, it 
is otherwise): “The goats (he-goats) are of less 
value to the shepherd; they are wilder, and less 
easily led.” Meyer: “Because the value of these 
animals was held to be less (Luke xv. 29); hence 
also, in ver. 33, the disparaging diminutive ra épiqua.”™ 


* [So also Hilary and Chrysostom: “Sheep are profitabie 
by their wool, their milk, their offspring, Not so goats. 
they represent wnfruitfulress of life.’ Wordsworth adopts 
this view and adds with Euthymius and Grotius the ‘dudw. 
dia, in opposition to the sweet and fragrant sacrifice of holy 
and charitable deeds.”—P. 8.) 
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But the main point of distinction is the gentleness and 
tractableness of the sheep, which points to a nobler 
nature ; and the wild stubbornness of the goats, ex- 
hibiting an inferior, egotistical nature.* 

Ver. 33. On his right hand.—The side of 
preference and success.—On the Jeft.—The oppo- 
site. On the omens of the right and left, see Schétt- 
gen and Wetstein; comp. Virg. Hn. vi. 542 sqq. 

Ver. 34. The King.—Not parabolical, as Ols- 
fausen thinks; but Christ in His advent comes for- 
ward with all His real kingly dignity. 

Ye blessed of My Father.—They are the 
really blessed, as the regenerate, penetrated and re- 
newed with the Spirit, life, and blessing of the Father, 
Eph. i. 3. 

Inherit the kingdom.—See Rom. viii.—Pre- 

ared from the foundation of the world.—De 

ette finds here the idea of predestination, Rom. 
viii. 28. But what is here spoken of is the eternal 
foundation of the kingdom for the subjects of the 
King. There is no contradiction to John xiv. 2. For 
here the calling and foundation is referred to; there, 
the actual building up of the heavenly community.+ 

Ver. 85. Ye took Me in, cuvvynyayeté we. — 
Meyer: As members of My household. Deut. xxii. 
2: cuvdters avtov evdov cis thy oixiay. Oriental 
hospitality was an essential form of love to our neigh- 
bor. See, in Wetstein and Schéttgen, the rabbinical 
sayings concerning the promise of paradise to the 
hospitable. 

[Vers. 35, 86. Heubner: “The acts of love here 
named are not such as require merely an outlay of 
money, but such as involve also the sacrifice of time, 
strength, rest, comfort,” etc. On the other hand, 
Webster and Wilkinson justly observe on ver. 36, 
that the assistance to the sick and prisoners here is 
not healing and release, which only few could render, 
but visitation, sympathy, attention, which all can be- 
stow. But whatever good they did, was done in 
faith and in humility, and consequently the product 
of divine grace. For charity is the daughter of faith, 
and faith is the gift of the Holy Spirit, who unites us 
to Christ.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 87. Lord, when saw we Thee ?—De 
Wette: “The language of modesty.” Olshausen: 
“The language of unconscious humility.” Meyer: 
“ Actual declining of what was imputed, since they 
had never done to Christ Himself these services of 
love. The explanation is given in ver. 40.” Oer- 
tainly, they have not yet any clear notion of the 
ideal Christ of the whole world. But this is con- 
nected with their humility; and it must not be lost 
sight of, since the opposite characteristic among the 
reprobate is exhibited as self-righteousness.  [ Ori- 
gen: “It is from humility that they declare them- 
selves unworthy of any praise for their good deeds, 
not that they are forgetful of what they have done.” 

Ver. 40. To one of the least of these My 
brethren.—Not the apostles alone, but Christians 
generally, and pre-eminently the least of them. They 


* [Similarly Origen, Theophylact, and Maldonatus, who 
explains: Bont oves appellantur quia mites sunt, mali 
autem hirci quia asperi et per prerupta uscendentes, id 
est, non ucta et plana incidentes via, Nast combines un- 
cleanness and stubbornness as the two points of comparison 
of the bad with the goats, but mentions only meekness on 
the part of the sheep.—P. 8.] ” 

t [Bengel derives from the word vuty, prepared for 
you, an argument against the scholastic notion that men 
were created or elected to fill up the number of fallen an- 
gels: Ergo horvines electi non sunt suffectt in locum an- 
geloru:n, qui peccarunt.—P, 8.] 
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are the least, the poorest, the last, in whom tie di 
vine life, which the Lord here recognises as brotherly 
love, is awakened. 

[Stier, confining this judgment to the heathen, in. 
fers from this ¢escription that “a dogmatically de 
veloped faith in the Lord is not required of sJl mer,” 
and condemns “all narrow dogmatism that vould set 
limits to God’s infinite love.” Alford, taking a simi- 
lar view of this section, remarks: “The sublimity of 
this description surpasses all imagination—Christ, as 
the Son of Man, the Shepherd, the King, the Judge— 
as the centre and end of all human love, bringing out 
and rewarding His latent grace in those who have 
lived in love—everlastingly punishing those who have 
quenched it in an unloving and selfish life—and in the 
accomplishment of His mediatorial office, causing 
even from out of the imiquities of a rebellious world His 
sovereign mercy to rejoice against judgment,” But 
we must not weaken the fundamental principle: out 
of Christ there is no pardon and no salvation. Every 
consideration of God’s justice and merey, and every 
impulse of Christian charity leads us to the hope that 
those will be ultimately saved, who without knowing 
Christ in this life have unconsciously longed after 
Him as the desire of all nations and of every human 
soul, but it can only be through an act of faith in 
Christ, whenever He shall be revealed to them, though 
it be only on the judgment day. We cannot admit 
different terms of saivation.—P. S.] 

Ver. 41. Ye cursed.—Through their own fault 
penetrated by the curse of God. The appended “of 
My Father” is not now found here as in ver. 84, 
And so also, “from the beginning of the world” is 
not added to “prepared” here. Nor is it said, “ pre- 
pared for you,” but, “for the devil.” * The great 
judgment of fire is prepared for the devil, as a pun- 
ishment for devilish guilt. Thus, these are here 
represented as having plunged themselves into the 
abyss of demoniac reprobation. The Rabbins dis- 
puted whether Gehenna was prepared before or after 
the first day of creation. According to the gospel, it 
will not be finished and made effective till the final 
judgment of the world (see Rev. xx. 10). The scho- 
lastic theology of the middle ages,} instead of making 
it a final period, as in the gospel, gradually dated it 
back to the beginning, as the Rabbins, 

[ Vers. 42, 48. Only sins of omission are men- 
tioned here; showing that the absence of good 
works, the destitution of love, or the dominion of 
selfishness, disqualifies man for blessedness, and is 


* (Similar observations are made by Alford and Words- 
worth: “In verse 34,” says the latter, “‘ Christ describes the 
joys of heaven as a kAnpovoula prepared for men by God 
even from the beginning. But the pains of heli are not de- 
scribed as prepared for men, but for the devil and his an: 
gels. God designs eternal happiness for men; they incur 
eternal misery by their own acts."—The significance of the 
omissions and change in the two cases was early observed 
even by Origen and Chrysostom, and is urged also by Mal- 
donatus, Olshausen, Stier, Nast, and others.—Origen: ‘He 
says pot now: Ye cursed of My Father, because of all bless- 
ing the Father is the author, but each man is the origin of 
his own curse when he does the things that deserve the 
eurse.”—Maldonatus: ‘Won dixit: *‘Maxrpiot1 Patria 
me, sicut justis diwerat: ‘VENITE, BENEDIOTI PatTRYy 
MEI,’ guia Dews non maledictionis, sed benedictionis, non 
pene, sed premit auctor fuit; non quod non etiam pas 
nee auctor fuerit, sed quod premia libenter et ew anima 
propensione, panam invitus quodammodo, ut justitia 
sue satisfaceret, preparaverit.”—P. 8.] 

+ (So also Dante in the famous inscription on the gate of 
hell; see Inferno, Canto iii. Stier observes, that even for 
the devil, who was created an angel, hell was no more fore- 
ordained than his sin, although it was prepared for him as 
soon as he became a deviL—P. 8.1 
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sufficieut, even without positive crimes, to exclude 
him from heaven.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 44. And did not minister unto Thee? 
—As if they would always ave been ready to serve 
Him. But there is nothing of the spirit of love in 
their assumed readivess; only m the spirit of servi- 
tude they would have waited on Him had they seen 
Him. The ignorance of the blessed was connected 
witl: their k-mility, as a holy impossibility of know- 
Ing; the igncrance of the cursed was of another kind, 
and closely connected with self-righteousness.* 

Ver. 46. Into everlasting punishment.— 
Comp. Dan. xii. 2 (cis (why aidnov... eis aioxdyny 
aidéviov). Meyer finds the absolute idea of eternity in 
endlessness, and thinks even that (#7 aidvios de- 
scribes an endless Messianic life. But in this last 
idea the intensive boundlessness of life is expressed 
(an abstract endless life might be also merely an end- 
less existence in torment); and, “herefore, the pre- 
dominant notion of the opposite is an intensive one, 
too. We say only, the “predominant” one. For 
here also, as in the doctrine of the parousia of Christ, 
we must distinguish between religious and chronolo- 
gical notions and calculations. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The section is a parabolical discourse ¢ con- 
cerning the general judgment of the human race. 
Hence the essential ideas and the symbolical features 
are to be distinguished. 

The following are the prominent dogmatic points : 
—(1) Christ is the Judge of the world; compare Acts 
x. 42; xvii. 31; the Symb. Apost. (2) The judg- 
ment shall be exercised by Him upon all mankind: 
all nations shall appear before the throne—not merely 
those existing at the end of the world, but all genera- 
tions. Therefore the generai resurrection is included, 
80 that all nations may be assembled. (8) The stand- 


* [The Edinb. trsl. renders Selbstgerechtigkett (= 7 eu, 
or 7) (dic Sicatoovvn, or Sikaiootvn Tov vduov, ex vd- 


uov, Sir. e& Epywy) here and above ad ver. 87 by self-justi- 
fication, confounding the word with Selbstrechtfertigung 
(= dixatwots).—P. 8, 

+ [AtForD;: “Observe, the same epithet is used for 
Kédacts and (wh—which are here contraries—tor the Cw 
here spoken of is not bare emistence, which would have an- 
nihilation for its opposite; but blessedness and reward, to 
which punishment and misery are antagonist terms.”’— 
Worpswortn én loe.: “The word aiéy corresponds to the 


Hebrew nbdis, which appears to be derived from the un- 
used. root nbd 5 to conceal; so that the radical idea in 


aidéy, as used in Holy Scripture. is indefinite time; and 
thus the word comes to be fitly applied to thés world, of 
which we do not know the duration; and also to the world 
to come, of which no end is visible, because that world is 
eternal. This consideration may perhaps check speculations 
concerning the duration of future punishments. (?)” But 
this etymology of bis is somewhat doubtful, and aidy 
bas nothing to do with hiding and concealing, but comes 
probably from tw, &nut, to breathe, to blow; hence life, 
generation, age (like the Latin wowm); then indefinitely for 
endless duration, eternity.— P. 8.] 

+ [Nota parable proper. Comp. M. Henry: “We have 
here a description of the précess of the last judgment in the 
great day. There are some passages in it that are paraboli- 
cal, as the separating between the sheep and the goats, and 
the dialogues between the judge and the persons judged; 
but there is no thread of similitude carried through the dis- 
sourse, and, therefore, it is rather to be called a draught or 
delineation of the final judgment than a parable; it is, as it 
were, the exp] ination of the former parables."—P. 8.] 
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ard of judgment will be the question, how they reputed 
and dealt with Christ in the world; how they regu- 
Jated their conduct toward Himrin His own person, 
and in His unseen life in humanity as the Logos; 
how, therefore, they honored or dishonored the Divine 
in themselves and in their fellow-men; how they 
showed christological piety in christological humani- 
ty; or how, in short, they behaved toward Christ in 
the widest sense of the word. (4) The demand of 
the judgment will be the fruit of faith in Christan 
love of men, or human love of Christ. Thus not 
merely, (a) doctrinal faith; or (6) external works 
without a root of faith—of actual trust in Christ, o1 
love for the divine in humanity (done it wato Me, done 
it not unto Me); (c) nor merely individual evidences 
of good; but decided goodness in its maturity and 
consistency, as it acknowledged Christ or felt after 
Him, in all His concealments, with longing anticipa- 
tions. (5) The specific form of the requirement will 
be the requirement of the fruit of mercy and compas- 
sion; for the foundation of redemption is grace, and 
faith in redeeming grace must ripen into the fruits of 
compassion: see this in the Lord’s Prayer. Sancti- 
fied merey, however, is only a concrete expression for 
perfected holiness generally, or the sanctification 
of Christ in the life; see Rev. xxi. 8; xxii. 15. 
(6) The finished fruit of faith and disposition is iden- 


tical with the man himself, ripe forjudgment. (7) The ~ 


judgment appears to be already internally decided by 
the relation which men have assumed toward Christ, 
or the character which they have borne; but it is 
published openly by the separation of those who are 
unlike, and the gathering together of all who are like ; 
it is continued in the sentence which illustrates the 
judgment by words, and confirms it by the extorted 
confession of conscience; it is consummated by the 
fact of the one company inheriting the kingdom, and 
the other departing to the everlasting fire prepared 
for the devil and his angels. (8) This perfected sep- 
aration implies also the total change of the earth: on 
the one side, the view opens upon the finished king- 
dom of God; on the other, the view opens upon hell, 
now unsealed for the lost. (9) The time of the judg- 
ment is the final and critical period in which all 


preparatory judgments are consummated: (a) the 


judgments of human history in this world; (6) the 
judgements in Hades in the other world (see Luke xvi. 
19); (c) the great judgments which will begin at the 
manifestation of Christ (see chs. xxiv. and xxy.; Rev. 
xx. 1 sqq.). The more’ precise description of the form 
of this crisis is found in Rev. xx. 7-15. 

As symbolical features of the scene, we may notice 
prominently :—(1) The enthronization of the Son of 
Man upon the judgment-seat: a figure of His perfected 
victorious glory (1 Cor. xv. 25). (2) The administra- 
tion of Christ in the form of the separating shepherd : 
for He is still a shepherd; and one great reason of 
the judgment is the perfecting of the redemption of 
the good, the revelation of the kingdom (Rev. xxi.), 
(3) The sheep and the goats, with their separation, 
expressing the nature of their respective characters, 
as now perfectly stamped upon them in the resurree 
tion. (4) The placing on the right hand and on the 
left; all the ideal characteristics of the judged being 
exhibited as personal relationship to Christ, and the 
whole sequel of the judgment being thus presented 
in one anticipatory act of decisive division, (5) The 
colloquy of the Judge and the judged: a disclosure 
of humility, on which the piety of the pious rests; 
and of pride, on which the reprobation of the wicked 
rests; and, at the same time, a clear exhibition of tha 
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oft repeated truth, that men will judge themselves by 
their own words. 

2. The historical judgment of Christ will be the 
simple, though solemn revelation* of that spiritual 
judgment which, as to its beginning, is already de- 
cided in difference of character. It is the last quiet 
gerfecting of a state already ripe and over-ripe. The 
blessed of the Father are already filled with blessing ; 
ard the kingdom, the foundation of which was laid 
before the foundation of the world, is already in full 
glory, finding now in the glorification of the world, 
of the heaven and the earth, its new form. The ac- 
cursed are also, on their part, penetrated by the 
turse ; anc the hell to which they go is the kingdom 
of darkness in its consummation, separated from the 
kingdom of light and consigned to its proper place. 
“From the fall of Satan downward the eternal fire 
began to work on him and his; and, in connection 
with this development, there is going on in humanity 
also a great spiritual torment, a great fellowship in 
his destruction.” 

3. “The coming of Christ would not be histori- 
cally that which it was to be, if it were not at the 
same time spiritual; it would not be spiritually that 
which it was to be, if it were not historical also.” 

4. Concerning the succession of the eons or 
epochs of which Rev. xiv. 11 ; ch. xix. 3; xxi.; xxii.; 
and 1 Cor. xv. 26-28, speak, nothing more is here 
said. Butin the (wh aidvos unlimited intensity is 
the first point, unlimited extension the second (for an 
endless existence is also imaginable as endlessly tor- 
mented), and hence the opposite conception also must 
be understood in the religious and dynamic sense. 

5. Orro von Gertacu: “The circumstance that 
the righteous also stand before the Judge, while the 
contrary seems to be stated in John v. 24; 1 Cor. 
vi. 2, is no serious difficulty. For, every one must 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ (2 Cor, v. 
10; comp. John iii. 15); although the Christian 
knows full well that he will be no more hurt by the 
last judgment than he was by those earlier judgments 
which fell upon him in common with the wicked.” 
We must carefully distinguish therefore between 
judgment to condemnation and judgment generally. 
The manifestation of the good will be the concrete 
judgment of the ungodly. 

6. Prepared for you. —GerLtach: “From the 
foundation of the world: this shows that the reward 
in the future life will be a reward of grace. The for 
which follows states the ground of vocation to bles- 
sedness only so far as the works which the Lord 
mentions bear witness to the existence of faith.” It 
should be said rather, “ bear witness to His life in 
believers;” for the final judgment will be not mere- 
ly the confirmation of justification, but its perfected 
development in life. 

7. “Christ manifestly assumes the personal ex- 
istence of the devil, when he says that wicked men 
will suffer the same doom with him.” Heubner. 

[8. “ The great facts of the divine retribution,” 
says Morrison, ‘the eternal bliss of the righteous, 
the eternal woe of the wicked, are indisputable, 
and the images of uplifting or appalling grandeur 
in which they are enveloped cannot act too power- 
fully on the heart of man. But the particulars, 
the blissful or terrible details, are wisely withheld 
from our mind, which in its present state of knowl- 
edge could not comprehend them, and would only 


* (Not: the grand and awful revelation (Edinb. trsl.). 
In German: de einfache, wenn auch feierliche Enthiil- 
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be confounded or misled by any description of them 
in human language.”—P. 8. 

[9. There is an eternal election to life, but na“ 
eternal foreordination to perdition (except as a sec 
ondary or conditional and prospective decree); there 
is a book of life, but_no book of death. But “ they 
who will serve the devil must share with him in the 
end.”—P. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The great judgment in its comprehensive impor. 
tance: 1. A judgment upon the whole world; 2. a 
whole world of judgment (all judgments summed ur 
in one). Or: 1. The Judge of the world (the Son 
of Man, whom the world judged, now in His glory); 
2. the judged; 38. the separation, and the twofolu 
sentence; 4. the end and issue of all—The judg: 
ment of the world as the last great revelation: 1. Ot 
the great Judge ; 2. of the great judgment; -3.. of 
the great redemption.—The last judgment, the great 
epiphany, Titus ii. 13; and the end of the world.— 
Christ. at that day will seal.and finish His Pastoral 
office.—The Son of Man one with the Judge of the 
world: 1. The Son of Man is Judge of all; or, the 
divinity of the destiny of man.* 2. The Judge of 
all is the Son of Man; or, the humanity of the di- 
vine judgment.—Christ is all in all in the judgment : 
1. He is the Judge; 2. He is the Law, according to 
which judgment is pronounced (whether He was or 
was not regarded in His brethren); 3. He is Himself 
thq Retribution :-—(a) the recompense of the good; 
(6) the loss of the wicked. — Individuality reigns 
throughout the judgment: 1. All the fundamental 
laws of holy life appear in the person of Christ; 2. 
the spirit and work of men are manifest in personal 
characteristics ; 8. blessedness and perdition are seen 
in the fellowship of persons.—Christ, once crucified, 
will speak as the King in the judgment.—The dis- 
tinctions in the divine decrees of salvation and perdi- 
tion: 1. Blessedness was prepared for men from the 
foundation of the world; 2. condemnation (the por- 
tion of the wicked with the devil and his angels) not 
till the end of the world—Christ will at that day 
judge the divinity of our faith by its Christlike hu- 
manity, its sacred merey—according to its fruits.— 
Men’s good or evil treatment of the suffering Christ 
in suffering humanity: 1. As the Christ im need : (a) 
hungry, and fed or not fed; (6) thirsty, and given to 
drink or not ; (c) a stranger, and taken in or not. -2..As 
the Christ in suffering: (a) naked (poor), and clothed 
or not; (6) sick+ (wretched), and visited or not; (c) 
in prison (banished, persecuted, condemned), and re- 
ceiving fellowship or not.—Have ye taken in Christ, 
though in strange garments? In the strange gar- 
ments: 1. Of nationality ; 2. of religion; 3. of confes- 
sion (or denomination) ; 4. of scholastic terminology. 


*([Not: “of His (Ohrist’s) hwman decrees,” as_ the 
Edinb. trsl. renders “die Gitilichkeit der (not: Seiner) 
menschlichen Bestimmung” (4. @., destiny, end).—P. 8.] 

+ [For which the Edinb, trsl. reads rich,—evidently a ty- 
pographical error.] 

{ [Der religiésen Schulsprache, the language of different 
theological schools, but not “denominational language™ 
(as the Edinb. trsl. has it); for this would be identical with 
the preceding confession, which the Germans use ir. the same 
sense in which we use denomination. Dr. Tange refers to 
theoretical theological differences as distinct from practical 
religious differences. Many disputes in the Christian Church 
aro mere logomachies, and disappear, if they are divested cf 
their learning, and the parties are brought face ta face and 
heart " heart in prayer or good works us Christian brethren 


—Fr. Dw. 
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—Tlie marks of good works which Christ will recog- 


nise: 1. The works of faith, which have, consciously : 


or unconsciously, regarded Him in the brethren; 2. 
true works of faith, which have beheld Christ in 
men, and treated them accordingly, in actions (and 
not in dogmas only); 3. works resting on the ground 
vf a true humility, which, wrought by the Spirit, 
knows not what good it has wrought.—Christ, as the 
Judge, will bring to light the most hidden roots of 
life, and principles of judgment: the humility of the 
gudly, and the self-righteousness of the ungodly.— 
The great redemption and the great judgment are the 
consummation and complement of each other.—The 
great contrast in the issue of men’s ways and pur- 
poses: the kingdom of the Father, and the fire of 
Satan.—And these shall go away: let us never for- 
get the terrible end. 

Starke :—Mark, ye scoffers, Christ will surely 
come to judgment; 2 Pet. iii. 4.—Qwesnel: The sin- 
ner may do his best now to fly from the presence of 
God; but he must finally make his appearance be- 
fore His judgment-seat, Rom. xiv. 10.—Canstein: 
That the faithful will themselves stand before the 
tribunal, is by no means a contradiction to their high 
prerogative of judging the world as spiritual kings, 
and of being as it were assessors of the Judge, 1 
Cor. vi. 2.—Greg. Nazianz.: Nulla re inter omnes 
ita colitur Deus ut misericordid.—Hedinger : Good 
works shall be compensated, as if they had been done 
to Christ.— Canstein : Believers remain humble, even 
in their glorification —The best good works are those 
which are done in hearty simplicity, and almost un- 
thought of—The blessed lose none of their honor 
through their humility ; God glories in them all the 
more.—How great the love of Jesus, thus to call the 
faithful His own brethren!—If he must go into 
eternal fire to whom Christ says, “‘ I was naked, etc.,” 
what place shall receive him to whom He will have 
to say, “I was clothed, and ye stripped Me?” Au- 
gustine.—Neglect of doing good is a grievous sin, 
Jas. iv. 17.—Luther : That the ungodly will not con- 
fess to their neglect of dog good, only reveals the 
darkness and wretchedness of their minds, which 
made them refuse to know, in the time of grace, 
either Christ or His members; the thought they had 
concerning Christ in their lifetime will be most 
strongly declared in the judgment.—No excuse will 
stand in the day of judgment.— Canstein : The eter- 
nal rebellion of the lost against God’s holy will, will 
be great part of their eternal woe.—Wretched prince 
of darkness ! who cannot defend himself and his ser- 
vants from the pains of hell. 

Gerlach :—Two things must be specially mark- 
ed in the proceedings of the judgment: the division 
of all men into two parts or fellowships, and that for 
eternity; and then the tokens which will be found 
on those whom the Lord will accept—self-forgetting, 
humble, brotherly love-—Faith alone justifies and 
saves (Rom, iii. 22, 24, 28; Eph. ii. 8, 9); but that 
only is true faith which works by love (Gal. v. 6; 
Jas. ii. 14; 1 Cor. xiii.) Yet we must avoid the old 
confusion which identifies righteousness and salva- 
tion.—The Christian, in his course, looks not back 
upon the past (what he has done), but forward to the 
goal, Phil. iii, 18, 14.—Ye cursed, who wilfully re- 
mained under the curse of the law from which I re- 
deemed you, Deut. xxvii. 26; Gal. iii. 18. [The 
curse, however, at the end of the world, does not 
merely signify condemnableness, but consummate 
ripeness for condemnation. |—Not ‘‘ Ye cursed of My 
Father ;” their own acts, and not the Father, brought 


i 


their curse upon them.—The cverlasting fire which 
was prepared (not for you, but) for the devil. Chru- 
sostom: I prepared for you the kingdom, the fire for 
the devil and his angels; ye have pluuged into this 
fire, and it is now yours.—Indeed, the fire was not 
from eternity prepared for the devil; but the differ- 
ence is, that men were redeemed.—The second 
death. ; 

Lisco :—The inseparable connection between love 
to Christ and love to the brethren.—Departure: from 
Jesus, the doom of the unloving——Their mind was 
like the devil’s ; hence they share his doom. 

Heubner -—Remember always the hymn: Dives 
ire, dies illa.*—Ask often of thy soul, where will 
the Lord finally place thee.—The kingdom is the 
kingdom of glory, into which the kingdom of: grace 
has changed.—Prepared : the blessedness of the 
good, the end of creation—ZLeo Magn.: The pas 
sion of Christ if continued to the end of the world.— 
Luther: Tt is a lie to say that thou wouldst have 
done much good to Christ, if thou art not doing it 
to these, the wretched.—Unchristian, evil tendencies 
invariably end in communion with Satan. 

Theremin :—Of blessedness and condemnation, 
—Niemann :—The glory of Christ in the judgment: 
He will be glorious: 1. In His power; 2. in His omni- 
science; 38. in His righteousness ; 4. in His grace.— 
Kniewel : + How firm faith in the coming of Christ 
to judgment sanctifies avd glorifies earthly life. It 
produces in us: 1. A holy fear of God; 2. genuine 
love; 3. sound hope.—W#rdseke:—The great day of 
the kingdom a glorious day, an all-decisive day, an 
inevitable day, and a day profoundly mysterious.— 
The same :—The threefold judgment—in the heart, 
in the history of the world, in the great day.—Rein- 
hard :—That we may not fear the day of judgment, 
we must have our hearts filled with the spirit of true 
Christian love to man.— Bachmann :—The last judg- 
ment in its glory.—Natorp :—God will reward every 
one according to his works. 

[W. Burxirr (condensed): The general judg- 
ment: 1. The Person judging, the Son of Man; 2. 
the persons judged, good and bad; the one called 
sheep, for their innocency and meekness; the other 
goats, for their unruliness and uncleanness; 8. the 
manner of His coming to judgment. most august and 
glorious in His person and attendance; 4. the work 
of the Judge: (a) He will gather all nations, persons 
of all nations, sects, classes, and conditions of man; 
(0) He will divide them, as a shepherd his sheep,— 
a final separation of the godly and the wicked; (e) 
He will pronounce the sentence, of absolution of the 
righteous, and condemnation of the wicked; 5. the 
final issue.—Christ personal is not the object of our 


* [This awfully sublime bymn ot an humble medizval 
monk, THomas A CELANO (about 1250), is the most perfect 
specimen of Latin church poetry, and sounds like the trum- 
pet of the final judgment which will rouse the dead from 
their sleep of centuries. Each word contains a distinct 
sound and sentiment; the ear and the heart are carried on 
step by step with irresistible force, and skeptical reason it- 
self must bow hefore the general judgment as an awful, ini 
pending reality which will confront at last every individual, 
The Dies ir@ is introduced with great effect in Goethe's 
Fuust. There are over 70 German, and many English trans- 
lations (by Walter Scott, Trench, Davidson, Coles, whe 
alone furnished 13, ete.) of this giant hymn, as it is called 
but none comes up fully to the majestic force and overpoaw 
ering music of the original. It has given rise also to some 
of the best judgment hymns in modern languages, and to fa 
mous musical compositions of Palestrina, Pergolese, Haydn 
Cherubini. Weber, and Mozart. —P. 8.] 

+{A preacher in Danzig, not to be confounded (as 4 
Pa the Edinb. trsl.) with Kwinoel, the commentator.e 
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pity-and charity, but Christ mystical is exposed to 
want and necessity.—Christ keeps a faithful record 
of all our acts of pious charity, when we have for- 
gotten them.—Christ calls His poorest members: J/y 
5rethren.—God is the author and procurer of man’s 
happiness (“ye blessed of My Father . . . the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world,” ver. 834); but man only is the author of his 
own misery (“ ye cursed, . . . for the devil,” etc., 
ver, 41).—Sins of omission are damning as well as 
sins of commission (vers. 42-45).—The one sin of 
unmercifulness is enough to damn a person, because 
it deprives him of the grace of the gospel.—If the 
uncharitable shall be damned, where shall the cruel 
appear ?—Matruew Henry (condensed) :—The gen- 
eral judgment: 1. The appearance of the Judge in 
the bright cloud of glory and with the myriads of 
angels as His attendants and ministers; 2. the ap- 
pearing of all the children of men before Him; 3. 
the separation ; 4. the process of judgment: (a) the 
glory conferred upon the righteous: they are called 
blessed and admitted into the kingdom, on account 
of their works of charity done in faith and humility, 
the grace of God enabling them thereto ; (6) the con- 
demnation of the wicked: Depart from Me, ye cursed, 
etc.—every word has terror in it, like that of the 
trumpet on Mount Sinai, waxing louder and louder, 


BoA Ret 


Jxsus ir the Consummation of His High-Priesthood; 
Passion. 


every accent more and more doleful. The reason of 
this sentence: omission of works of charity, 5. Rxe 
cution of the sentence. Thus life and deat, good 
and evil, the blessing and the curse, are set before us, 
that we may choose our way.—(Dr. Tuomas Scorr im 
loc. makes excellent practical remarks, but not in the 
form of hints or short heads.)—D. Brown: Heaven 
and hell are suspended upon the treatment of Christ 
and of those mysterious ministrations to the Lord of 
glory as disguised in the person of His followers.— 
True love of Christ goes in search of Him, hastening 
to embrace and to cherish Him, as He wanders 
through this bleak and cheerless world in His perse- 
cuted cause and needy people—To do nothing for 
Christ is a sufficient cause for condemnation.—(I have 
examined also the Fathers on this section and read 
through the Catena Aurea of THomas Aquinas, but 
find them far less rich than I expected, and consid. 
erably inferior to the practical comments of Protest- 
ant expounders above quoted. Some of their views 
are inserted in the Hxeg. Notes. Augustine dwells at 
length on ver. 46 to refute Origen’s view of a fina: 
salvation of all, even the devil and his angels, and 
tries to solve the difftculty that the wicked can be 
capable of suffering bodily and spiritual pain, and 
yet be incapable of death Comp. De ciwit, Der, xxi, 


3.)—P. S.] 


Six THe 


or, the History of tne 


Cuaprers XXVI. anp XXVII. 


(Mark xiv. and xv.; Luke xxii, and xxiii.; John xii -xix.) 


The prophetic office of Jesus was historically finished in His eschatological discourses: in the history of 


. 


His sufferings, His high-priestly office, as to its historical aspect, was completed. It was necessary, in 
the very nature of the case, that the idea of the high-priestly sufferings should be prominent in all the 
Evangelists; but we find it made specially prominent in the account of Matthew. Thus he lays stress 
upon the fact, that the fallen priesthood. in Israel determined to put Him to-death (ch. xxvi. 3, ete.); 
and he most sharply of all delineates the traitor who delivered Him up. Matthew alone mentions the 
thirty pieces of silver, as the price of Hira who was sold. In Matthew’s account of the Supper, aud in 
his alone, it is said that the sacrifice of Jesus availed for His people, cis &peow auapriay (ver. 28). 
The struggle in Gethsemane is described with particular minuteness; and the threefold repetition of the 
same prayer is expressly recorded. The reproof of Simon Peter when he drew his sword, the declara- 
tion that the twelve legions of angels might be summoned to help—that is, the exhibition of our I ord’a 
voluntary submission at that time—occur in Matthew, and scarcely in any other. (Comp. John x1 ith 
11.) The suicide of Judas, and the history of the field of blood, are peculiar to Matthew (ch. xxvii, 
8-10): as also, Pilate’s wife’s dream (ver. 19), Pilate’s washing of his hands, the people’s invocation of 
the curse on themselves (vers. 24, 25), and specially the blasphemy against Christ on the cross (ver, 48). 
The rending of the vail of the temple is recorded chiefly by Mark also; but the specific meaning of this 
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event is unfolded only by Matthew (vers. 51-53). So also is the very important circumstance of the 
sealing and watch set by the Sanhedrin on the sepulchre. Thus in his Gospel Christ appears from the 
beginning as sacrificed, and in purpose destroyed by the corrupt high-priesthood ; and the signs of pro 
pitiation in His death are made sharply prominent. On the other hand, many dramatic traits of the 
synoptical Gospels are given very briefly by Matthew. Like Mark and Luke. he on_ts +he washing of 
the feet (John xiii. 1 sqq.), and records instead the institution of the Supper. He passes over the con 
tention of the disciples, Luke xxii. 24; and the further expansion of the warning to Peter, John xiii 
86; Luke xxii. 31. Like them also, he omits the farewell discourses in John. (Mark alone gives the 
account of the young man who fled, ch. xiv. 561.) Matthew, with the other Synoptists, says nothing of 
the examination before Annas, John xviii. 13, or of the details of the examination before Pilate, John 
xviii. 29. He omits also the sending to Herod, which Luke records, ch. xxiii. 7; the scourging, John 
xix. 1; the transaction between Pilate and the Council concerning the title, “King of the Jews,” John 
xix. 19; the Saviour’s words to the weeping women, Luke xxiii. 27; His last saying to His mother, 
John xix. 25; and the circumstances of John xix. 31, ete. 

Of all the words from the cross, Matthew records only the exclamation, ‘My God, My God!” and 
he alone makes the observation, that Jesus departed with a loud ery. In these, as in similar traits, 
Mark approaches him most nearly; but it is very plain that in Matthew the thought of the high-priestly 
suffering is most strongly impressed upon the whole narrative. 

As it respects the chronology, the departure of Jesus from the temple, on Tuesday cvening, after His 
great condemning discourse, had introduced the final crisis. We have seen how much more probable 
it is that Jesus announced on Wednesday to His disciples, that after two days He should be crucified, 
than that He announced it late on Tuesday evening. This refers the session of the Council, Matt. xxvi. 
8, to Wednesday (not to Tuesday night, Leben Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1807). From this fixed date the narrative 
goes back to the anointing in Bethany, which took plave some days before—that is, on the evening of 
the Saturday before Palm Sunday. Then follows the preparation of the Passover on the first day of 
unleavened bread—that is, on the 14th Nisan, the morning of Thursday, ch. xxvi. 17. On the evening 
of the 14th Nisan, the beginning of the 15th, comes the Passover itself. 

The question here arises, whether there is any difference between the Synoptists and John in the ae. 
count of the Passover.* As the Synoptists agree in the statement that Jesus ate the Passover at the 
legal time with His disciples, it is John who gives rise to a seeming difference; and the discussion of 
the question might therefore be deferred. It is better, however, to attempt a brief settlement at once. 

On the first day of unleavened bread,—that is, on the 14th Nisan,—the paschal feast was, according 
to Matthew, made ready. On that day the leavened bread was to be removed. On the evening of that 


* Comp. on this intricate question Winger: Realwérterbuch, sub Pascha; pz Werte, and Mryzr: on John, xii. 1; 
xiii, 1; xviii. 28, and the other disputed passages; BuerK: Bettrdge zur Evangelien-Kritik, p. 107; WirseLer: Chrono- 
logische Synopse, p. 389; Esrarp: Kritik der Evang. Geschichte; Wize.: Die christliche Paschafeier der ersten 
Jahrhunderte; Lanex: Leben Jesu, i. p. 187; ii. p. 1166, and Geschichte des Apost’:, Zeitalters, i. p. T1L—[Also Gust. 
SryrrartH: Chronologia Sacra. Untersuchungen tber dus Geburitsjahr des Herrn, Leipz. 1846, pp, 119-148; and 
among English works, E. GresweLi: Dissertations wpon the Principles and Arrangement of an Harmony of thé 
Gospels, 2d ed. Oxf. 1837, 4 vols.; vol. iii. p. 183 sqq.; ALForD: Com. on Mutt. xxvi.1T-19 (p. 248 sqq.); Roprnson: 
Harmony, etc.; 8am. lL. ANDREws: The Life of our Lord upon the Earth, New York, 1863, pp. 425-460. Of Englisb wri- 
ters Andrews, Robinson, and Wordsworth agree with Dr. Lange's view that Christ ate the regular Jewish Passover on 
Thursday evening, at the close of the 14th of Nisan, and was crucified on Friday the 15th, the first day of the feast; while 
Greswell, Alford, Ellicott, and others, side with the opposite view according to which Christ instituted the holy commu- 


nion (either in connection with the real, or a merely anticipatory passover, or a mdoxa MunMoveuTiKoy, as distinct from 


the macxa OUcipov, or an ordinary meal—for their views differ in these details) on the 18th of Nisan (Thursday evening), 
wid died on the 14th (Friday afternoon) when the paschal lamb, of which He was the type, was slain and the Jewish Pass- 
over proper began. Seyffarth agrees with the latter as to the date of the month, but differs from both parties and from the 
entire tradition of the Christian Church as to the day of the week, by putting the crucifixion on a Thursday instead of 
Friday, and by extending the Saviour’s rest in the grave to the full extent of three days and three nights till Sunday 
morning. (See below, p. 457.) The chronological difficulty concerning the true date of Christ’s death and the true char- 
acter of His last Supper divides the Greek and Latin Church, but was not made an article of faith in either: The Greek 
writers generally hold that Christ, as the true Paschal Lamb, was slain at the hour appointed for the sacrifice of the Pass: 
over (the 14th of Nisan), and hence the Greek Church uses leavened bread in the Eucharist. The Latin Church, usixg 
naleavened bread in the Eucharist, assumes that Christ Himself used it at the institution of this ordinance, and that He 
ate therefore the true Paschal Supper on the first day of unleavened bread, ¢. ¢., the 14th of Nisan, and died on the day 
following. In this whole controversy it should be constantly kept in mind that the Jewish day commenced six hcura 
before the Julian day, and run from sunset to sunset, or from six o'clock in the evening till six o’elock in the evening, and 
that the day when Christ instituted the holy communion, embraces the whole history of the passion, crucifixion, an4 


burial.—P. 8.) 
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day, before six o’clock, and thus at the point of transition from the 14th Nisan to the Sth, the lega 
Passover was introduced by the feet-washing. This explains the representation of John. (1) John xiii 
1-4: “Before the feast of the Passover, ... Jesus riseth from supper, and layeth aside His garments” 
(that is, to perform the washing). The feast itself began about six o’clock; and it would be ver} 
strange if the expression, “before the feast,” must be made to mean “a day before.” It would. be 
much nearer to say, “some minutes before;”* but the real meaning is, ‘an indefinite time previous.” 
(2) John xiii. 27: Jesus said to Judas, “ What thou doest, do quickly ;” and some present thought that 
he was commanded to go at once, before the opening of the feast, and buy what provisions were neces 
sary for it. -But they could not possibly have entertained such a thought, if the whole of the next day 
had been open to them for the purpose; although it was a very natural one, if the time allowed for se 
cular purposes was fast drawing to a close.+ (3) John, ch. xviii. 28, narrates that the Jews, on the 
morning of the crucifixion, might not enter with Jesus into the Preetorium, “lest they should be defiled, 
but that they might eat the Passover” (4AN Wa pdywo Th) tdoxa). Since the defilement occasioned by 
entering a Gentile house lasted only one day, they might very well have gone into the Pretorium, and 
yet eat the Passover after six o’clock; for the defilement would cease at six o’clock in the evening.} 
But, if they had eaten the Passover the evening before, they could not have entered the hall on the 
morning of the 15th Nisan, lest they should desecrate the paschal feast. John uses here the com- 
mon and ordinary expression, in the brief form, gayetv § 7d mao xa.  Wieseler thinks taoxa an unusual 
and peculiar form, and understands it of the Chagigah [feast-offering] on the 15th Nisan; others refer 
it to the whole paschal feasts, Deut. xvi. 2; 2 Chron. xxx. 22: “they did eat the paschal feast sevet 
days, offering peace offerings;” but the peculiarity, we think, lies in the gayetv, meaning the continu- 
ance of the paschal feast. Examples of such concise expressions are frequent enough, e. g., to eat fish 
for to fast ; to celebrate Christmas (Weihnacht) for Christmas-day (Christtag) ete. (4) John xix, 31» 
The Jews urged on the burial of the crucified, that the bodies might not hang upor the crosses or the 
Sabbath, the day of preparation. Wieseler: The day of preparation, wapackevh, does not signify the 
preparation before the Passover, but before the first sabbath of the Passover. To the Jews, the Friday 
was the eve of the Sabbath, or day of preparation; and, if the Passover chanced to begin on a Friday, 
the next Saturday or Sabbath became a high day, the great day of the feast. ‘That Sabbath was a 
high day.” From this permanent rapackevn for the Sabbath, John distinguishes a day of preparation 
for the feast generally, John xiii. 1 and ver. 29.97—Other reasons alleged in favor of the supposed dif- 


* (This is the interpretation of W. Baumlein, the latest commentator on the fourth Gospel. He explains the 
mpd THs €opTis Tov maoxa unmittelbar-vor dem Puschafeste, t. ¢., immediately before the Passover, Compare suck 


expressions as 7pd delrvou, mpd juepas. Ewald, however (Commentar, p. 343), explains: “am TaGE vor dem Pascha- 
feste, t. €., a day before the Passover (the 14th of Nisan).—P. 8.] 

+ [Comp. the same argument snore fully stated by ANprews: Life of our Lord, p. 446.—P. 8.] 

+ [Licurroort, ad John xviii. 28, makes the same remark.—P. 8.] 

§ [The German original reads here and afterward dye. for paryety (infin. from épayyov, used as aor. ii. of €o0iw) 
but the Edinb. trsl. ought not to have copied such an obvious typographical error.—P. 8.] 

| [Comp. the remarks of Andrews /, c. p. 447 sqq., who urges that John in six out of the nine times in which he uses 
the word 7doxa, applies it to the feast generally ; that he, writing last of all the Evangelists, speaks of Jewish rites inde- 
finitely as of things now superseded; that therefore the term, to eat the Passover, might very well be used by him in a more 
general sense with reference to the sacrifices which followed the paschal supper on the 14th of Nisan, The most recent 
eommentary on John’s Gospel, by W. Biumlein, Stuttgart, 1863, p. 166, arrives at the same conclusion with Wieseler, that 
maoxa here means the M733 or feast offering, ¢. ¢., the voluntary sacrifices of sheep or bullock which the Jews offered 
on the festivals.—P. 8.] 

q [The term: rapackevh, preparation, occurs six times in the Gospels (Matt. xxvii. 62; Mark xv. 42; Luke xxiti, 


64; John xix. 14, 31, 42), and in all these cases it means mpocdBBarov, “the day before the Sabbath,” as Mark xy. 42 exe 
pressly explains it. So the Germans call Saturday Sonnabend, the Sunday-eve, Hence it is equivalent to Friday, and se 
rendered in Syriac. The Jews observed Friday afternoon from 8 o'clock as the time for preparation for the Sabbath which 
commenced at sunset (Joseph. Antig. xvi. 6,2) The only difficulty is with John xix. 14: “dt was the preparation of 
the Passover,” which Dr Lange should have mentioned before John xix. 81, as an argument urged by the friends of the 
ppposite view. inasmuch as it seems to place the trial and crucifixion before the beginning of the Passover. But we have 
no clear proof that there was a special preparation day for a feast (a Passover eve) as well as for the weekly sabbath; 
Boowart, Hieroz. p. 567: Sacri scriptores aliam Parascevem sew Preparationem non norunt, quam Sabbati. And, 
then, if mapac kev) became the usual term for Friday, the phrase must mean the Friday of the Passover, i. ¢., the paschal 


week, according to the wider usage of méc0xa in John. Campbell translates: “Now it was the preparation of the paschal 
Sabbath;” Norton: “The preparation day of the paschal week.”* As the 14th of Nisan was universally regarded as the 
beginning of the Pasr-ver, it is very unlikely that John shenld have gone out of his way to give it the name of the prepa 
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ference vf days are these: (1) Improbability of an execution on a feast day. Against this we have Rabk 
Akiba: Great transgressors were taken to Jerusalem, in order that they might be put to death at the 
feast, before the eyes of the people (according to Deut. xvii. 12, 13). Executions had a religious char 
acter. They were symbols of judgment, for warning and edification. Sad analogies are the Spanisk 
auto da fés as popular religious festivals.* (2) The women prepared their spices on the day of Jesus’ 
death, But we answer that on the mere feast days (not Sabbaths) spices might be prepared, and other 
things might be done: labor only was excluded (Lev. xxiii. 7, 8). (8) The Synoptists as well as John 
describe the day of Christ’s death as tapackeuvh and mpoodBBatov. We answer that the second of these 
terms simply proves the day to have been Friday.—Thus all the evidences brought forward to support 
the theory of a difference in the days may be used on the opposite side. 

In addition to this we must urge the following positive reasons in favor of our view: 1. It cannot be 
conceived that Jesus, led always by the Father through the path of legal ordinance, would celebrate the 
paschal feast a day before the time, and thereby voluntarily hasten His own death. 2. Pilate releases a 
prisoner to the Jews év 76 mdoxa, John xviii. 39. 3. John, according to the testimony of the Quarto- 
decimans of the Easter controversy, kept the feast on the evening of the 14th Nisan, and therefore st 
the same tame with the Jews. 4. The argument used by the Fathers, Clemens and Hippolytus, against 
the Quartodecimans, that Jesus died on the legal day of the Passover, because He was the real Passover, 
may be made to support the claim for the 15th Nisan (although there is an evident confusion among 
these fathers in the counting of the days, and too much stress laid on the fact that the paschal lamb 
was slain on the 14th Nisan).+ If Jesus died on the 15th Nisan, He died on the day of the lega) Pass- 
over; for that day began at six o’clock of the 14th Nisan. If, on the other hand, it was at three o’clock 
in the afternoon of 14th Nisan that He died, it would have been one day before the legal paschal day, 
which did not begin till six o’clock. Neglect of the difference between the Jewish and the Roman 
(and our own) reckoning from midnight has tended much to confuse this question. 

The chronological difference in the account of the Evangelists has been maintained by Bretschneider 
Usteri, Theile, de Wette, Meyer, Liicke, Bleek, Ebrard, and many others, who decide the question, some 
in favor of the Synoptists, some in favor of John. On the other hand, the agreement of John with the 
other three has been established by Hengstenberg, Tholuck, Wieseler, and, temporarily, by Ebrard.t 
Others, again, have striven to explain the Synoptists according to the supposed meaning of John; among 
the more recent writers Movers, Krafft, and Maier [of Freiburg, in his Commentar iiber das Evangelium 
des Johannes, p. 280 sqq.—not to be confounded with the Protestant Meyer so often quoted in this 
work]. The latter urges that, according to John, the meal of which the Lord partook fell upon the 
evening of the 18th Nisan. The term év mpérn t&y a¢ipwr, in the Synoptists, is then explained by the 
custom of the Galileans; according to which the whole preparation day of the feast, the 14th Nisan, 


ration for the Passover in the sense of Passover eve. Tholuck and Wieseler quote from Ignatius ad Phil. c. 18, the ex 
pression: od8Batoy Tod maaxa, and from Socrates, Hist. Eccl. v.22: aaBBarov THs €opT7s. Baumlein én loc. : * Ea 
ist der Ritsttag der Paschazeit ; denn wie wir geschen haben, 7) maaxa bezeichnet bei Johannes die ganze Pascha- 
festzeit. Johannes wollte hervorheben, an welchem WocHENTAGE der Paschazeit Jesus gekreuzigt ward, wie nachher 
bervorgehoben wird, dass die Auferstehung auf den ersten Tag der Woche, alse den dritten Tag nach der Kreuzigung 
fiel.” To this we may add the higher reason that John wished to expose the awful inconsistency and crime of the Jews 
in putting the Saviour to death on the very day when they should have prepared themselves for the service of God in His 
temple on the coming sabbath doubly sacred by its connection with the great Passover.—P. 8.] 

* (It may be added that the Jews attempted several times to seize Jesus op sabbaths or festival days, Luke iy. 16, 29 
(on a sabbath); John vii. 80, 82 (in the midst of the feast of tabernacles, Ts éopTHs mecovons, ver. 14); vii. 87, 44, 45 (on 
the last day of the feast); x. 22, 89 (at the feast of the dedication).—P. 8.] ; 

+ [The church fathers have the tradition that Christ died on the viii. Cal. Apriles, ¢.¢., on the 25th of March, three 
days after the vernal equinox. The most definite testimony is that of Tertullian, which may be turned, however, against 
the view of Dr. Lange: “ Qua passio facta est sub Jiberio Cesare, Consulibus Rubellio Gemino et Fusio Gemine, 
mense Murtio, temporibus Pasche, die viii. Culend. Aprilium, die primo azumorum [this seems to be the 14th of Ni- 
pom, asin Matt. eavi. 17 and parallels), quo agnum ut occiderent ad vesperam, a Moyse fuerat preceptum.” Ado. 
Jud, 8. De Bapt. c. 19.—P. 8.] 

+ [Ebrard held originally the other view, that Christ died on the 14th of Nisan, and was rather suddenly converted te 
the epposite side by Wieseler (Chronol. Synopse, Hamburg, 1848, pp. 833-890), but then he again returned to bis first view 
a consequence of the clear, calm, and thorough investigation of Bleek (Bettrage eur Evangelien-Kritik, Berlin, 1846, pp 
107-156). Comp. Esrarp: Das Evangelium Johannis, p. 42 sqq., where he defends Wieseler’s view, and his Wissen 
schoftliche Kritik der Evang. Geschichte, 2d ed. 1850, p. 506 sqq, where he returns to his first view with the honest con- 
fession: “The plausible and acute arguments of Wieseler have since been so thoroughly refuted by Bleek that no fales 
pride of consistency can prevent m» from returning openly to my original opinion as expressed in the first edition of this 
work, —P.8.] 
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nad been already kept. “ According to their custom, this day fell into the Passover season, and migbt 
as including the last part of the 13th Nisan, when the leaven was removed, be described as mpérn 14 
&Céuwv.” Thus he explains Matthew as meaning that the meal, no proper Passover, took place on the 
evening of the 13th Nisan. But this is untenable. For, 1. Maier himself acknowledges that Mark anc 
Luke expressly describe the Lord’s meal as a Passover celebrated at the legal time; and it is highly 
improbable that Matthew would here place himself on the side of John, in opposition to Mark and Luke 
2, The circumstance, that the Galileans removed the leaven earlier than the Jews—so soon as the mop 
ing of the 14th Nisan, even the evening before—may be accounted for by the obligations of their journ: y. 
They came as travellers and guests to Jerusalem, and were therefore obliged to fix ari earlier time for 
the beginning of the preparation, But it was not possible that they should begin the feast of unleavened 
bread a day earlier, because this would have been opposed to all Jewish ordinance, and because they 
must in that case, during that whole day, have avoided all social intercourse with the Jews. 3. Jesus 
is said to have anticipated the day, because He foresaw His own death. But Jesus also foresaw that 
the betrayal of Judas would be connected with the Passover. 4. It is plain that Matthew speaks of a 
legal Passover which could not be anticipated; for the disciples remind the Lord that the time of the 
Passover’ was at hand. Matthew does not say that the first day of the feast of unleavened bread was 
approaching, but that it was come——On other artificial attempts at reconciliation, see Winer, Realleav- 
con, art. Pascha. 

All the Evangelists plainly agree in recording that Christ rose again on a Sunday, that He lay dur- 
ing the preceding Sabbath in the sepulchre, and that He died on the Mriday before this Sabbath. Ac- 
cording to Wieseler (p. 386 sqq.), Jesus was crucified on the 15th of Nisan of the year 80 4. D., or 783 
from the foundation of Rome; and that day was a Friday. 

[I call attention here to a different view on the day of Christ’s death, not hitherto noticed by com- 
mentators, but worthy of a respectful examination. Dr. Gustav Szyrrarra, formerly professor extraor- 
dinary in the university of Leipzig, now residing in New York, the author of a number of learned works 
on Egyptiology, Astronomy, and Chronology, and the propounder of a new theory of the Egyptian hie- 
roglyphies (see his Grammatica Aigyptiaca ; Theologische Schriften der alten Aigypter, etc.), deviates 
from the traditional view, and holds that Christ died on Thursday, the 14th (not the 15th) of Nisan (the 
19th of March), and lay full three days and three nights in the grave till Sunday morning. See his 
Chronologia Sacra, Leipzig, p. viii. sq. and p. 120 sqq. He thus solves the difficulty concerning the 
three days and three nights which the Saviour was to lay in the grave according to repeated statements, 
Matt. xii. 40 (rpeis jucpas Kal toeis vinras); Xxvil. 63 (uerd rpets jucpas); John ii, 19 (ev tTpioly qué 
pas); Apoc. xi. 9 (juépas rpeis). Dr. Seyffarth supports this view also by, astronomical calculations of 
the eclipse of the sun at the death of our Saviour, into the details of which I cannot here follow him. 
In fact, he bases ancient chronology largely on astronomy. As to the year of Christ’s death, Dr. Seyf 
farth, considering the Aira Dionysiaca correct in the date of the year and the day of Christ’s birth, puts 
it the year 33 post Christum natum, or 787 Anno Urbis. Other dates of Christ’s death assigned by va- 
rious writers are: A. U. 783 (Wieseler, Friedlieb, Tischendorf, Greswell, Ellicott, Lange, Andrews) ; 
781 (Jarvis); 782 (Browne, Sepp, Clinton); 786 (Ebrard, Ewald).—P. S. ] 

The Meaning of the Sufferings and Death of Jesus.:—Here is the sacred centre of history, the his- 
tory of histories, the end and the summing up of all past time, the beginning and the summing up of 
all the new ages, the perfected judgment, and the perfected redemption. Therefore, also, it is a per- 
fected revelation: it is the supreme revelation of Jesus and of the depths of His heart; of the deep 
things of the Godhead ; of the divine wisdom, righteousness, and grace; of the depths of humanity, the 
most manifold characteristics of which are here laid bare in the contrast between the holy Son of Man 
and the sinful children of men; the depths of nature, living and suffering in fellowship with humanity ; 
the deep things of the spiritual world, and the depths of Satan. As it is said in Isa. liii,, concerning the 
Redeemer; ‘‘ Who shall declare His length of life?” so it may here be said: ‘“‘ Who shall declare the 
depths of His death?” 

We can only hint here at the riches of the contrasts—revealing the fulness of the revelation of judg: 
ment and redemption—which the history of our Lord’s passion includes. 1. The contrast of the suffer. 
ings of Christ with His last eschatological predictions concerning His own future judicial majesty, 
Chrysostom: “ At the fitting time He speaks now of His sufferings, when His future kingdom, vith its 
rewards and punishments, was so present to His thoughts.” 2. The contrast of His passion with Hia 
past official work in life: suffering as the counterpart of action, passive obedience of active. Lisco: 
“The history of the Redeemer’s passion is related at large, and with peculiar preference, vy the Evan 
gelists. 'n His sufferings (as in His actions) the God-man reveals Himself in His dignity and glory 
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But while the active virtues exhibit themselves in His whole life, the no less great virtues of patience 
gentlevess, longsuffering, and supreme submission to God, prominently express themselves in His suf 
fering:, These were not so much the consequence of the cunning, malice, and power of His enemieg 
as His own free-will offering for the redemption of a sinful world: in this He manifested Himself as the 
innocent and patient Lamb of God, bearing and putting away the sins of the world in obedience to His 
heavenly Father. The suffering, dying, and victoriously rising Redeemer, amidst all the diversified 
con :omitants of His passion, gives us a perfect image of the great conflict between the kingdoms of 
light and of darkness. Far from all passionless indifference, the Redeemer exhibited in His sufferings 
the tender emotions of sorrow and grief, and even of anguish and fear—thus becoming to us also a sym 
bol of that endurance of suffering which is well-pleasing to God.” 3. The contrast of the perfected pas- 
sion to the suffering course of His whole life. 4. The contrast between the great fulfilment, and the 
types and the predictions concerning the suffering Messiah (Ps. xxii.; Isa. liii.). 5. The contrast with 
the ancient martyrs from the blood of Abel downward. 6. The contrast between the woes of Christ 
and the sorrows and pleasures of the old world. 7. The contrast of His passion with His original divine 
glory, and his final human glorification.—A new series of such antitheses is then opened in the contrast 
of the sufferings of the personal Christ with the sufferings of His people, with the contrast of death and 
resurrection, to the end of the world. And, on the other side, there are the contrasts of reconciliation : 
the reconciliation of God and man, of heaven and earth, of this world and the next, of life and death, 
of the crown and the cross, of judgment and mercy. Heubner: “The history of the passion is the 
highest and holiest history; it is the turning-point in the history of the world, both in itself, and its de 
sign and effect.” 

In the homiletical treatment of this event care should ever be taken not to forget the central-point, 
the Lord Himself, while contemplating the prominent figures surrounding Him. The suffering Re 
deemer Himself is always the essential object in every section :—the point of view from which to regard 
all the other persons, Judas, Peter, Pilate, and the rest, who must be seen in the light which He sheds 
upon them. Then, also, we should remember to regard these guilty and failing characters not with 
feelings of human excitement, and the rage of judicial revenge against Pilate and Judas (as in the Ash- 
Wednesday services of medieval Catholicism), but in the spirit of conciliation which the atoning sacri- 
fice before us suggests. And, lastly, the redeeming power of the victorious love of Christ should be 
supreme in our thoughts; from it we should derive our arguments and pleas. 


Lirzratore on the History of Christ's Passion.*—S¢ee full Jists of works in LirrrntuaL. Bibl. Archivarius, 1745, p. 
118 +qq.; Danz: Worterbuch der theol. Literatur, p. 732, and Supplement, p. 80; Winer: Handbuch der theol. Litera- 
tur, ii. p. 155, Supplement, p. 258; HEUBNER, p. 376.—We mention the following: Hugo Grotius: Christus Patienr, a 
Latin drama, 1616; Kiopstock: Messias (heroic poem); Lavater: Pontius Pilatus; RamBacu: Meditations on the 
Whole History of Christ’s Passion (German), Berlin, 1742; Rieger: Sermons on the Passion (German), Stuttgart, 1751; 
Cauuisen: The Last Duys of our Lord (German), Nirnberg, 1823; F. W. KrumMacHer: Zhe Suffering Saviour, Biele- 
feld, 1854 [English translation, Boston, 1857]; J. WicnreLHaus: A complete Commentary on the History of Christ's Pas- 
sion (Gerinan), Ha'le, 1855. [I. H. PrrepiieB: Archeology of the History of the Passion, Bonn, 1843; W. Stroup: 
Physical Cause of the Death of Chrést, London, 1847; the relevant sections in the Lives of Christ by Hast, NEANDER 
Serr, Lance, LicHTENSTEIN, EpRarD, EWALD, RIGGENBACH, BAUMGARTEN, VAN OOSTERZEE, Kirto, ELLIcoTT, ANDREWS. 
On the doctrinal aspect of the History of the Passion, compare also W. MaG@ee (archbishop of Dublin, +1881): Discourses 
yn arta dine. on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sacrizice, 1801 and often ( Works, London, 1842, vol, 
st).—P. 8. 

On the development of the Catholic celebration of the Passion of Christ during Lent and the Holy Week to Good Fri- 
day, we refer to the archzolcgical works of Aveustr and RaEInwaLp [Brnenam, BinTeERIM]; also to Fr. Strauss: The 
Hoangelical Church- Year (German), p. 177, and Lisco: Zhe Christian Church- Year (German), p. 19, ete. 


* [All omitted in the Edinb. trsl.—P. 8.] 


FIRST SECTION. 


THE CERTITUDE OF CHRIST, AND THE INCERTITUDE OF HIS ENEMIES, THE DIVINE 
COUNSEL: AT THE FEAST OF THE PASSOVER. 


Cuaprer XXVI. 1-5. 
(Mark xiv. 1, 2; Luke xxii. 1, 2.) 


1 And it came to pass, when Jesus nad finished all these sayings, he said unto his dis- 
2 ciples, Ye know that after two days is the feast of the passover [comes the passover, ti 
3 macyxa yiverat|, and the Son of man is betrayed [delivered up]? to be crucified. Ther 
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assembled together the chief priests, and the scribes,* and the elders of the peop e, unte 
4 the palace [in the court, avA7]* of the high priest, who was called Caiaphas, And con: 


sulted 
§ ddd], and kill hem [put him to death]. 


[together, cvveBovdevcurro| that they might take Jesus by subtilty [craft, 


But they said, Not on tne feast day [at the 


feast, ev rq éopry|,* lest there be an uproar [tumult, @dpvBos| among the people. 


1 Ver. 2.—[So Lange renders mapadldoraz here, 


Comp. ch. y. 25; xv. 5; xviii. 84; xxvii. 18,26; Mark xv.1 


Luke xx. 20; Rom. vili. 32. But rapad:ddva: is used sometimes, like mpod:dévai and the Lat. prodere, with the vollat 


eral notion of treachery, as in ch. x. 4.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 8.--Kal oi ypanmartels (and the scribes) must be omitted according to Codd. A., B., D., L., ete. Prok 


ably inserted from Mark xiv. 1; Luke xxii. 2. 


[The words are also wanting in Cod. Sinait. and in the critical editions. ] 


3 Ver. 8.—[Dr. Lange: Halle. AdA means usually, and so here, not the palace, but the atriwm, the inner court 


or enclosed square around which the house was built, and which was used also for business. 


This is evident from ver. 69 


Tkerpos éxaOnro ew év 7H avai, sat without in the court (not: without in the palace, which involves a contradiction 


ln terms), and from Luke xxii. 55, where it is said that they kindled a fire €v meow Tis avAgs, in midst of the court. 
Comp. Meyer and Conant én loc., and Lange’s Hxeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 


¢ Ver. 5.—[The word feast here means the whole period of seven days during which the passover lasted. Meyer: Sés 


meinen die ganze siebentigige Fesizeit.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Had ended all these sayings.—With 
these sayings [ch. xxiv. and xxv.] the Lord complet- 
ed His historical prophetic office. He now forean- 
nounces the fulfilment of His priestly office. He has 
marked out the figure of His future, the Son of Man 
in His majesty and glory. This assurance is the 
basis on which He stands at the commencement of 
His sufferings and deepest humiliation, and the basis 
on which He seeks to place His disciples. 

Ver. 2. After two days.—|[Day after to-mor- 
row, on Thursday.] See the introductory remarks 
on the chronology of the history of the Passion. 


The Passover.—nd08, Aram. NMOB; accord- 
ing to Ex. xii. 13, from MOB, to pass over, to spare, 


with allusion to the sparing of the first-born of Isra- 
el when the first-born of Egypt were slain by the} 


destroying angel: thus, the passing over (of the de- 
stroying angel).* This passing over has a threefold 
meaning: 1. The deliverance of the people out of 
Egypt through the judgment upon the Egyptians— 
the typical redemption; 2. the spiritual offering up 
of the Israelite first-born with the Egyptian, expressed 
by the blood of the lamb sprinkled on the door- 
posts—the typical death of Christ; 8. the actual 
sparing of the Israelite first-born in connection with 
that sacrifice—the raising up of the new life of Christ 
cut of the sacrificial death. Accordingly, the Pass- 
over is a feast of thank-offering, a peace-offering, a 
sacrifice of salvation, which rests upon the basis of a 
sacrifice devoted to curse (the death of the Egyptian 
first-born), and of a propitiatory sacrifice (the sacri- 


* [The word ra xa (originally transitus, brépBaors, 
MOB) is used ina threefold sense in the N. T. (1) Agnus 
paschalis, the paschal lamb; hence the phrase to Kill the 
passover, Mark xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 7. (2) Mhe sacrificial 
lamb and the supper, Matt. xxvi. 17; Mark xiv. 14; Luke 
xxii. 11. (8) The whole feast of unleavened bread, 7 €0pT7 
trav aCimwv, or TA &Cuua, which lasted seven days, Matt. 
xxvi. 2; Luke xxii. 1, and so generally in John ii. 13; vi. 4; 
xi, 55; xii. 1; xiii. 1, etc. Some of the Greek and Latin fa- 
hers connected the passover with the Greek verb a0 x, 
fo suffer, and with the death of Christ which was typified by 
the sacrifice of the paschallamb Dr. Wordsworth finds a deep 
mystic meaning in this,—a mistake, whick evidently arose 
from the ignorance of Hebrew, a language known to very 
few of the fathers and schoolmen down to the period of the 
Reformation. He also sees a providential paronomasia in Luke 
xxii. 15 between TovTo Td maoxa payeiv and mpd Tod 


ue wadew —-P.8.] 


fice of the Israelite first-born in the blood of the 
lamb). The feast of deliverance is the seal and sac- 
rament of salvation, the festival of new life and re- 
demption, won out of the judgment of death. The 
type has thus its threefold relation to Christ. As 
Christ in His life was the true burnt-offering, so in 
His death He was: 1. The sacrifice of curse cherem 
(Gal. iii. 18), through the blindness of the world and 
the judgment of God, in order to the awakening and 
spiritual judgment of the world; 2. the sin-offering, 
chattah (2 Cor. v. 21), for the reconciliation of the 
world; 8. the thank-offering in the new life, in the 
infinite fulness of life which He obtained in death. 
In all these senses He was the true and real Passover 
(1 Cor, v. 7); and Easter, but especially the holy 
Supper, is the New Testament paschal feast, the 
feast of salvation, grounded upon propitiation through 
the condemnation of sin. And, inasmuch as with the 
deliverance from Egypt was connected separation 
from the leaven of Egyptian idolatry, and disciplinary 
wandering through the desert, the Passover is at the 
same time the feast of unleavened bread (Mi%37 4m). 
This view of the feast has two main points: 1. Sep- 
aration from the leaven, the spiritual fellowship of 
Egypt (Matt. xvi. 6; 1 Cor. v. 7); 2. wandering 
through all the tests and discipline of privation in the 
wilderness (Deut. xvi.3). With this twofold religious 
significance of the feast, there was, in process of time, 
connected the festival of spring-time and the begin- 
ning of harvest, or the first-fruits. (Some modern 
archeologists have without cause reversed the order, 
and made the natural feast the basis of the churchly 
or spiritual. Compare Winer, sub Pascha.) The 
Passover was the first of the three great feasts of 
Israel, and was celebrated in the first month of 
the year, Abib or Nisan, about the time of full 
moon—from the 14th to the 2lst of Nisan—and 
in the central sanctuary. Concerning its rites, see 
below. 


And the Son of Man is delivered up to be 
crucified.—The predictions of the crucifixion gen 
erally are here taken for granted: the prophecy here 
specifically lies in the definition of the date. 

Ver. 3. Then assembled together.-—To the 
clear prospect and certitude of the Lord concerning 
the period of His death, is characteristically opposed 
the perfect uncertainty of the Sanhedrin concerning 
it, and the decree, which circumstances soon render: 
ed vain, ‘ not on the feast-day.” 

In the court [in der Halle].—Not the palace of 
the high-priest itself but the atriwm, or court en 
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closed by its buildings. The common place of meet- 
ing for the Sanhedrin was called Gazith, and joined, 
according to the Talmud, the south side of the tem- 
ple. Lightfoot, p. 459.* 

Who was called Caiaphas.—“ Probably equiv- 
alent to ND =, depressio.” This was a standing sur- 


name, which passed into a proper name. He was 
originally called Joseph (Joseph. Antig. xviii. 2, 2). 
{Some ancient fathers confounded him with Jose- 
phus the Jewish historian, and supposed that he was 
secretly converted te Christianity.—P. S.] Caiaphas 
was one of those high-priests who marked the dese- 
cration of the institution by party spirit and the in- 
fluence of forcign power. The Procurator Valerius 
Gratus had given him the office, and he lost its dig- 
nity through Vitellius (Joseph. Antig. xviii. 2, 2; 4, 
8). He was the son-in-law of Annas. The evangeli- 
cal history paints his character in his deeds. 

Ver. 4. By craft, 5 6 A » .—The impression which 
the spiritual victories gained over them in the temple 
by Jesus had made upon the people, and also upon 
themselves, is here very plainly marked. 

Not at the feast.—The people were, in their 
congregation at the feast (often to the amount of two 
millions), generally inclined to insurrection (Joseph. 
Antig. xvii. 9, 8; xx. 5, 8); and a tumult on behalf 
f Jesus was all the more to be provided against, be- 
‘ause He had so many dependents among the peo- 
ole, especially among the bold and quarrelsome 
mountaineers from Galilee. The decree was present- 
ly invalidated—not through the first offer of Judas 
(Meyer), which had already been made, and had led 
them to settle the form of betrayal and His sudden 
surprise—but through the later appearance of the 
traitor, when he came from the supper in the night, 
and announced to them the favorable opportunity of 
seizing Uhrist in the garden. Bengel: Sic consiliwm 
livinnm successit, Their counsel was fulfilled only 
so far as the taking the Lord by craft. It was a vain 
imagination that such a person as Jesus was, could 
be surreptitiously and without noise removed out of 
the way. 

[Comp. WorpswortH: “Observe Christ’s power 
over His enemies in His death. Oftentimes when 
they endeavored to take Him, He escaped from them 
(John x. 39). But at the time when they had desired 
not to take Him, viz., at the Passover (comp. Luke 
xxii. 6), then He willed to be taken, and they, though 
unwilling, took Him; and so they fulfilled the prophe- 
cies in killing Him who is the true Passover, and in 
proving Him to be the Christ. (Comp. Leo, Serm. 
lviii.; Theophylact in Marc. xiv. 2.)” Dr. Lange, 
Meyer, Wordsworth, and others, assume that the 
priests intended to crucify the Lord after tne feast 
of the Passover, when the crowds of strangers, some- 
times amounting to two millions, should have left, 
but were frustrated in their design by the favorable 
opportunity soon offered. Ewald, on the contrary 
(Geschichte Christus’, p. 410), supposes that they 
mtended to crucify Him before the feast, and actually 
did so, viz.,on the 14th of Nisan. There is no doubt 
that the words u é€v 7H €opt7H, not at the feast! 
admit of both views. Butin the latter case we would 
involve the Synoptists in self-contradiction ; and then 
the time was already so far advanced, that the peo- 
ple, whose tumult they feared, must have already 
been at Jerusalem when the Sanhedrin resolved to 
trucify Christ. In any case their words in ver. 5 im- 
vly that they had no religious scruples against a pub- 


*[Comp. Crit. Note, No. 3, above, p. 459.—P. 8.] 


lic execution on the feast, but were restrained only 
by motives of policy and expediency. Probably such 
executions did take place sometimes on high festi- 
vals—as religious acts, and as a warning to the peo- 
ple. The law nowhere expressly prohibits them. 
Hegesippus relates in Euseb. Hist. Heel. ii. 23, that 
James the Just, the brother of the Lord, was stoned 
and killed on the day of the Passover. See above, 
p. 456. Consequently this verse cannot be pressed 
as an argument against the view that Christ died on 
the 15th of Nisan, as is done by Bleek and others 
who advocate the 14th as the day of the crucifixion. 
—P.8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Jesus in divine assurance ready for death, 
familiar with the time of His death; while His mur- 
derers themselves know not whither they are pro 
ceeding. 

2. Jesus the real Passover, or Paschal Lamk:. 
See above. 

8. The Sanhedrin, in its decree: “‘ Wot on the 
feast,” is the type of the policy of a sinful world, 
which is violently moved by the powers of hell, and 
urged whither they will more impetuously than itself 
desires. 

4. In the way of obedience, Jesus came to the 
feast of the Passover. He was separated from the 
temple, but not from His people and His religious 
obligations and customs. As an Israelite, He must 
keep the feast in Jerusalem; although this feast 
should result in His own death. And this very fact 
makes it an untenable notion, that Jesus kept the 
Passover a day earlier than was the custom. He 
would then have arbitrarily altered and belied at the 
end the legal propriety of His whole life. His sub- 
mission to the law brought Him to His death. Con- 
cerning the high-priestly office of Christ, compare 
dogmatical treatises 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


: Christ, in the full anticipation of His judicial glory, 
is prepared for His death: 1. He is notwithstanding 
ready for death; 2. He is on that account ready for 
death.—The divine assurance of the Lord, in contrast 
with the perfect and helpless uncertainty of His ene- 
mies: 1. The fact itself: (a) He as the sacrifice knows 
the day of His deata, which the murderers them- 
selves do not yet know; (6) He marks out a definite 
day, which they by their decree in council reject. 2. 
The explanation of the fact: (a) Christ is perfectly 
familiar with the spirit of Scripture (the meaning of 
the ancient Passover)—with the government of His 
Father (He knows the machinations of the powers of 
evil to which His enemies are given over); (b) His 
enemies suppose in their despotic counsels that they 
are above events, while they have become the help 
less instruments of hell, (c) hell itself knows not all 
things, and knows wrongly all that it knows; it is 
decreed by God that it shall be now condemned.— 
What is it that the Lord lays most stress upon when 
He announces His passion? 1. Not that He should 
be nailed to the cross; but, 2. that He should be betray: 
ed.—Perfect faithfulness mourning over consummate 
treachery in the deepest grief.—The sufferings of Christ 
the consummation of all Joseph’s sufferings: to be 
betrayed ani sold by His brethren.—The uncounselied 
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sonfusion of the High Council- -The mixing up of 
politics with the Church must rnin both.—The last 
sittings of the Jewish ruling Council in the Church, 
according to Matthew: 1. A council without counsel* 
devoted to subtilty (ch. xxvi- 5); 2. a shameless 
council, devoted to lying and calumniation (ch. xxvii. 
1); 3 a profligate council, devoted to hypocrisy (ver. 
7); 4. a blind council, devoted to bribery (ch. xxviii. 
12).—The greatest of all insurrections (against the 
Lord’s Anointed) must always be in dread of the 
phantom of insurrection: 1. They lift themselves up 
against the Lord; and, 2. brand the possible upris- 
ing for His defence as rebellion.—The shallow farce 
of hierarchical pride condemned: 1. They think they 
can triumphantly trifle,—(a) with circumstances ; (0) 
with men; (¢) with sin. 2. They become a spectacle 
of judgment,—(a) through unforeseen accident ; (6 
through the spirits of hell (working in the soul of 
Judas); (¢c) through the sacred supervision of God. 
—The counsel of the wicked set at nought: 1. It 
half sueceeds (they take the Lord with subtilty); 
2. it seemed to have succeeded beyond expectation 
(the people made an insurrection in their favor at 
the feast); 3. but it was absolutely put to shame 
(the crucifixion of Christ at this feast was the end of 
all their feasts).—The warning thought, that the ob- 
duracy of the Jews reached its climax precisely at the 
feasts, when Jesus came to them—The question, 
whether Christ should die at the feast? The ene- 
mics say: “Not at the feast;” the Lord says: “On 
the feast-day, and no other.’ + The corruption of 
the Jewish feasts, out of which the great Christian 
feasts have sprung: Good Friday, Kaster, Ascension 
Day, and Whitsuntide——The counsel of God, that 
Christ should die at the feast of the Passover. 1, 
The appointment: (a) in the holiest place of the 
earth; (6) at the highest feast; (c) in the midst of 
an assembly which represented the whole of man- 
kind ; (d) thus with perfect publicity. 2. The reason : 
(a) for the realization of all the symbols, especially 
the Passover; (6) to establish that the feast of the 
typical deliverance was changed into the feast of the 
real redemption ; (c) for a manifestation of the judg- 
ment of the world, and of the reconciliation of the 
world, in the greatest assembly of Jews and Gentiles. 
—God can make sacrifices of His own, but He does 
not give them up to secret murder.—They might cru- 
cify Him openly before all the world; but secretly 
do away with Him they could not.—The blood of the 
saints does not sink silently into the ground ; it pub- 
licly flows, and preaches aloud. 

“Starke :—Christ’s words inseparable from His 


. * [Hin rathloser Rath—ein schamloser Rath—ein ruch- 
loser Rath—ein sinnloser Rath.—] 

+ [This theme, of conrse, implies the chronological view 
held by Lanze, Tholuck, Wieseler, and Hengstenberg, who 
fix upon the 15th Nisan as the day of crucifixion; but it is 
of no avail if Christ died on the 14th Nisan or before the 
regular Jewish Passover, according to Seyfarth, Ebrard, 
Bloek, and otbers—P 8.] 


sufferings.—Happy he who, when his death comes, 
can speak and hear about it with satisfaction — 
Christ would suffer and die at the Passover: 1. Be 
cause the paschal lamb was a type of Himself, 1 Cor. 
v. 7; 2. that His sufferings and death might the 
sooner be everywhere known.—Zevsius :—In the first 
Passover, the Israelites were brought out of the lit- 
eral slavery of Egypt; in the last Passover, Christ 
has delivered us by His death from spiritual slavery, 
Titus ii, 14, 15.—Christ delighted to speak of His 
sufferings ; let us delight in hearing of them, especial 
ly during Lent.—The great mass of the High Counc. 
are spoken of (Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, anc 
some others, were excepted): happy those who do 
not make themselves partakers of the sins committed 
in the fraternity of their colleagues.— Bibl. Wirt. :— 
The worst wickedness is practised at the most holy 
times : men never play and debauch themselves, and 
rage more in iniquity, than on the feast-days; but 
what on other days is simple sin, on such days is ten 
fold.— Canstein :—The visible Church ‘of Christ may 
reach such a point, that its most eminent and great 
est members may not only not tolerate Christ and 
His truth, but even seek to destroy them.—Quesnee : 
—The human schemes, Gen. 1. 20.—Canstein :—The 
ancient hypocritical serpent-subtilty (ver. 4, by sub- 
tilty), Gen, iii, 15.—Zezsiws:—The world can bear 
with Jews, Gentiles, Turks, Epicureans, but not with 
the honest witnesses of truth—The Messiah was to 
suffer and die in the midst of a great multitude of 
people.— Cramer :—The counsel of the ungodly pass. 
es away, but the decree of God shall stand—Un. 
priestly priests,* who, instead of attending to devo- 
tion, are dealing in political and ofttimes diabolica 
schemes. 

Heubner :—All these sayings (ver. 1). He haa 
told His people and His disciples all that was needful 
for salvation, and had confirmed all by works and 
miracles: nothing now was left but to die-—He spoke 
of His sufferings, that His disciples might see how 
little chance had to do with them, but that all was 
after the will of His heavenly Father.—A pattern to 
us, that we should accustom ourselves to think and 
speak without fear of our final sufferings. — They 
thought not that He well knew all that was passing 
in their council.—The higher a man rises in influence 
and authority, the greater is his temptation to ambi- 
tion, pride, love of power, and envy.—Those who are 
mighty in this world, its great men and rulers, are 
mostly indisposed to any new and better ordinance: 
—Fear of the people: vigor and openness are pecu- 
liar to the righteous cause.—“ Not at the feast :” the 
feast was the wrong time, not because of any fear of 
God, but because of their fear of man. The decree 
must have cost them after all some pangs of con 
science, 


* (This cones nearer the original: Getstlose Geistltons 
than the Edi: b. trs.. @nspiritual clerics.—P. 8.] 
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SECOND SECTION. 


THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY. 


Cuapter XXVI. 6-16. 
(Mark xiv. 8-11; Luke xxii. 3-6; John xii. 1-8.) 


6 Now when Jesus was iu Bethary, in tke house of Simon tho leper [’our days previous 
7 oa Saturday], There came unto him a woman having an alabaster box of very precious 
ointment, and poured it on his head, as he sat at meat [reclined at table, avaxemeévov]. 
8 But when his [the]? disciples saw 7, they had indignation [were indignant, or displeas- 
9 ed, jyavdxryoar], saying, To what purpose zs this waste? For this ointment’ might 
have been sold for much, and given to the poor. When Jesus understood 7, he | And 
Jesus knowing it, yvovs 6 6 "Ino.| said unto them, Why trouble ye the woman? for she 
hath wrought a good work upon me. For ye have the poor [the poor ye have, rovs 
mTwxovs exere] always with you; but me ye have not always. For in that she hath 
poured [in pouring, faActca] tis ointment on my body, she did zt for my burial 
[for my embalmment, or to prepare for my burial, pds 76 évradudoar pe]. Verily T 
say unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the whole world, there 
shall also this, that this woman hath done [this also that she hath done, cal 6 éroinoe 
avrn|, be told for a memorial of her. Then one of the twelve, called Judas Iscariot, 
went unto the chief priests, And said unto them, What will ye give me, and I will de- 
liver him unto you? And they covenanted with him for [promised him]* thirty pieces 
[shekels] of silver.* And from that time he sought opportunity to betray him. 
1 Ver. 8—The for His; avtov being omitted here and ver. 45 by the best authorities. 
2 Ver. 9.—A., B., D., L., and other MSS, omit 7d udpov, ointment. [So also Cod. Sinait. which reads simply Todtv.] 
3 Ver. 15.—[Dr. Lange translates oT noav avT@: sie setaten ihm aus, t. ¢., they appointed or fixed upon that 
price for him, they secured or promised him. So Vulgata, Jerome (im loc.), Theophylact, Luther, E. V., Grotius, Elsner, 


Fritzsche, Alford, ete. The other translation is: they weighed out to him. So Euthym., Beza, Wah! (uppendo, zwwdgen, 
darwdagen, Matt. xxvi.15), Bretschneider, Kuinoel, de Wette, Ewald, Meyer (see quotation in the Hveg. Notes), Robinson, 


T. J. Conant, Wordsworth, ete. Comp. the Lewica, sub ta Tn ut; Wetstein in loc.; Winer, B. R. W. B, sub Geld; 
and Valckenwer ad Lurip. Frugm. p.288: “ Qui lances equato sustinebat examine, cujuscunque rei pondus ad libram 
estimaturus, dicehatur eximie tat Gv etiam veteribus, MTerodoto ii. p. 135, 89, Platoni De Republ. x. p. 602. D... In- 
terpres Jobi wawi. 6, ic TE we ev Cvy@ Sikalw.” Compare, however, Dr. Lange's objection to Meyer's explana- 
tion in the Hreg. Notes. To this may be added that the ovye@evto of Luke and the émnyyelAato of Mark are rather in 
favor of the first translation.—P. S.] 

4 Ver. 15.—[Dr. Lange inseris here shekels of silver. The Tpidxovta apyvpia were probably sacred shekels, which 
“were heavier than the common shekels, and hence paid by weight.—P. 8.] 


Of Simon the leper.—Probably Jesus had heal- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


- Ver. 6. Now, when Jesus was in Bethany, 
cr lit.: And Jesus being in B.—On the Saturday 
before [six days before the Passover, see John xii. 1]. 
Meyer, indeed, thinks that to remove this abode of 
Jesus at Bethany before the note of time, ver. 2, is 
a device of the Harmonists, from which the 7 67 ¢ of 
ver. 14 should have deterred them. Certainly that 
would be true if this 7é7« were found in ver. 6. 
But the 7 é 7 « in ver. 14 manifestly refers to the pre- 
vious anointing. A similar retrogression to an earlier 
event may be found in Matt. xiv. 3; as an anticipa- 
tion in ch. xxvii. 7, where Meyer himself is obliged 
to give up the external succession.* 


* |Worpsworts: “An instance of recapitulation. This 
Incident took place before our Lord’s betrayal, but St. Mat- 
thew introduces it here to mark the contrust between Mary 
and Judas Iscariot, Judas murmured against her (John 
xii. 4), because she had bestowed on our Lord the offering 
of this precious ointment which might have been sold for 
800 pence (Mark xiv. 5), and he sells his Master for thirty 
pieces of silver or 60 pence.” But in this case Matthew 
would have expres:!y mentioned Judas instead of the dis- 
ples generally in ver. 8.—E 8.] 


ed this Simon of his leprosy. He dwelt in Bethany. 
It is natural to suppose that he had made Jesus a 
feast in gratitude. According to a tradition in Nice- 
phor. Hist. Eccl, i. 2'7, he was the father of Lazarus ; 
according to others, he was the husband of Martha, 
or Martha his widow. All this is very uncertain; 
but it is not an arbitrary supposition, that he was in 
some way related to the family of Lazarus. 

Ver. 7. There cameto Him a woman.—“ This 
anointing, which Mark also (ch. xiv. 8) relates, is not 
that recorded in Luke vii. 36 sqq.; it is so esséntial- 
ly distinguished from the latter in time, place, cireum 
stances, person, as also in its whole historical and 
ethical connections and bearings, that we are not. 
warranted even by the peculiarity of the event to aa 
sure different aspects of one transaction (against 
Chrysostom, Grotius, Schleiermacher, Strauss, W eisse, 
Ewald). See Calov. Bibl. lilustr. But it is not dif 
ferent from that which is recorded in John xii. 1 
(against Origen, Chrysostom, Euth. Zigabenus, Osian- 
der, Lightfoot, Wolf, etc.).” Meyer. Similarly de 
Wette; who, however, gives some supposed devia: 
tions in the two accounts. 1 According to John, 
the anointing took place six days before the Pass 
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over; according to Matthew, two days. This has 
been set aside. 2. According to Matthew and Mark, 
the meal was in the house of Simon; according to 
John, in the house of Lazaius. But the expression, 
“they made Him a feast,” is not necessarily to be 
referred to the family of Lazarus; certainly not to ke 
limited to them. It is possible that all the believers 
in Bethany gave Him this feast; and the fact that 
Lazarus was among the guests to the Lord’s honor, 
that Martha waited upon Him, and Mary anointed 
Him, conclude nothing against the place being Simon’s 
house; especially as we know nothing of the near 
connection between the family of Lazarus and Simon. 
[Both families may have occupied the same house, 
especially if they were related, according to the an- 
cient tradition; or, Simon may have been the owner, 
Lazarus the tenant, of the house.-—P.8.] 8. Accord- 
ing to Matthew and Mark, Jesus was anointed on the 
head ; according to John, on the feet. But according 
to Matt. xxvi, 12, the hody of Jesus generally was 
anointed. The connection shows why John makes 
prominent the anointing of the feet. 4. In the Sy- 
noptists, the disciples express their displeasure ; in 
John, Judas Iscariot. But Matthew, ver. 14, inti- 
mates that Judas was the instigator of the murmur- 
ing, and carried the mass of the disciples with him. 
And for John, the glance at the traitor was the main 
point. According to Augustine and others, Judas 
might have made the remark, and the rest harmless- 
ly consented. Meyer supposes that the original ac- 
count, as given by John, had been disturbed in the 
Synoptists through blending it with that of Luke vii. ; 
and that hence the name of Simon, the host, was ob- 
tained. An arbitrary assumption; since the name 
of Simon was very common, and the related features 
might have been repeated very naturally through 
their inner significance. 

A woman.—ZJohn calls her Mary, the well- 
known, whose noble character he had drawn before 
in ch. xi.; see also Luke x. 39. 

Having an alabaster-box.— More precise 
statement in John xii. 3. Anointing with oil was a 
primitive custom of consecration, Gen. xxviii. 18. It 
was then used for the ritual consecration of priests, 
Ley. viii. 12; of kings, 1 Sam. x. 1; ch. xvi. 13; oc- 
casionally also of prophets, 1 Kings xix.16. By an- 
ointing was the Old Testament David marked out as 
the Mashiach, as also his sons; and especially the 
ideal David, the Saviour, Ps. ii. 2. But the anoint- 
ing was interpreted of the fulness of the Spirit, Isa, 
xi. 2; Ixi.; Heb. i. 9, after Ps. xlv. 7,8. The an- 
dinting of the head was also a distinction which was 
conferred upon the guest of honor, Luke vii, 46,— 
not only among the Jews, but generally in the East 
and among the ancients: Plato, De Repub. iii. See 
Grotius in Matt. p. 501. In connection with the an- 
ointing of the head, was the washing of the feet with 
water. Thus it was an elevation of the custom to the 
highest point of honor, when the head and the feet 
were alike anointed with oil, Thus the anointing of 
the feet in Luke vii. was not simply dictated by the 
woman’s prostration and humility: Jesus was on His 
journey, and the anointing of the feet was therefore 

rimarily mentioned. And in John’s account also, 
the fact that Jesus came as a traveller to Bethany 
will account for his giving special prominence to the 
anointing of the feet. But Matthew leaves this cir- 
cumstance unnoticed, De Wette: “A whole pound 
of ointment (she had so much, according to John), 
poured out at once upon the head, would have been 
improper; pi»bably it was easier for Mary to ap- 
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proach His feet than His head.” Friedlieb supposes 
that the ditra (pound) here mentioved. was the ancient 
and genuine litra of the Sicilian-Greek system, about 
zy of a Cologne pound. We learn from Mark, ver 
3, that she broke the alabaster-flask at the top, in 
order to pour out the ointment. ‘The ointment of 
nard was highly esteemed in antiquity as a precious 
aromatic, and a costly luxury, Plinius, xii. 26. It waa 
brought chiefly from Asia Minor in little alabastex 
flasks ; and the best were to be had in Targus. Yet 
the plant grew in Southern India.” See Winer, sub 
Narde, The best was very ligh in price. 

Ver. 8. They became indignant.—<Accoriing 
to John, Judas expressed this displeasure; according 
to Mark, some of them were indignant within them- 
selves; according to Matthew, the body of the dis- 
ciples. Matthew is wont to generalize; but his 
words here mean only, that the disciples collectively 
were led astray by the hypocritical word of Judas . 
symptoms of murmuring appeared in many. 

To what purpose is this waste?—’A74- 
Aewa, wasting, The active meaning must be heid 
fast. It marks the supposed useless squandering of 
a costly possession. Meyer, however, takes the sense 
passively : loss. 

Ver. 9. Sold for much.— Pliny says that a 
pound of this ointment cost more than four hundred 
denarii. [A dendry, or “penny” in the English Ver- 
sion, is about 15 American cents. See note, p. 352.] 
Mark mentions that three hundred was the amount 
specified by the murmuring disciples: about equal 
to 653 Prussian dollars [about $45]. 

And given to the poor.—The money realized 
from the sale of the ointment. John gives the ex- 
planation, that Judas had the bag (as manager of the 
common exchequer), and was a thief in the manage. 
ment of it. The money, he takes for granted, should 
have gone into his bag. Under the present circum- 
stances, with a mind darkened by desperation as to 
the cause of Christ, which he had begun now to, re- 
nounce, he might perhaps have “ deserted with the 
bag.” 
~Ver. 10. But when Jesus saw it.—That is, 
the secret ungracious murmuring; for none durst 
speak aloud save Judas. 

Why trouble ye the woman, ri kdmous 
mTapéexeTe TH yuvatki;—inflict not upon her any 
burden or disquietude by confusing her conscience, by 
disturbing her love, or by disparaging her noble act 
of sacrifice. 

For she hath wrought a good work.—Lit- 
erally, a beautiful work, marking its moral propriety 
and grace. Meyer: “The disciples turned away 
from the moral quality to the expediency of the ques- 
tion.” Rather, they measured moral quality by prac- 
tical utility, Judas doing so as a mere hypocrite. But 
Jesus estimated moral quality according to the prin- 
ciple of believing and active love from which the act 
sprang. 

Ver. 11. Me ye have not always.—Not simply 
a “ sorrowful litotes,” to signify His speedy departure 
through death; but also intended to impress the un- 
exampled significance of the occasion. Only once in 
the whole course of history could this particular act 
of reverence occur, which, humanly speaking, cheered 
and animated the Lord before His passion. This 
hour was a fleeting, heavenly opportunity which could 
never return; while the care of the poor would be a 
daily duty to humanity down to the end of time. 
But, at the same time, there is a general reference ta 
the contrast between festal oiferings and every Gay 
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offering:. Only on certain special occasions may 
Christ be anointed ; but we may always do good to 
the poor. 

Ver. 12. She hath poured out this ointment. 
—She poured it all cut, as desirous to offer the last 
drop. And she thereby expressed an unconscious 
presentiment which the Lord now interprets. 

_ She did it for My burial [lit.: to prepare Me 
yor burial, to embalm Me.|—She hath anointed 
and embalmed for solemn burial My body, as if it 
were already a corpse. The Lord gives this signifi- 
cance to the occasion, on account of the prophecy of 
his death contained in the traitor’s temper: He would 
mtimate all to Judas, and at the same time humble 
the disciples. The woman was not, in her act, con- 
scious of all this inducement; but she had some pre- 
sentiment which made her act as if she thought, We 
have come to the end; hereafter there will be no need 
of anointing. 

Ver. 18. This gospel.—The tidings of salvation, 
with special reference to the death ot Jesus. 

Shall be told for a memorial of her.—Prom- 
ise of a permanent justification and distinction for 
this eminent woman, which has been in the most 
glowing manner fulfilled. [Even now, while we 
write or read these lines, we fulfil the Saviour’s pro- 
phecy. Alford well observes on this, the only case 
in which our Lord has made such a promise: ‘We 
cannot but be struck with the majesty of this pro- 
phetic announcement: introduced with the peculiar 
and weighty auiy Aéyw buty,—conveying, by im- 
plication, the whole mystery of the evayyéAvoy which 
should go forth from His death as its source,—looking 
forward to the end of time, when it shall have been 
preached in the whole world,—and specifying the facet 
that this deed should be recorded wherever it is 
preached.” He sees in this announcement a distinct 
prophetic recognition of the existence of written gos- 
pel records by means of which alone the deed related 
could be universally proclaimed.—P, 8. ] 

Ver. 14. Then one of the twelve went.— 
Now did the secret of the murmuring of the disciples 
disclose itself, as if an old sore in the sacred circie 
had broken open. The woman with her ointment has 
hastened the healing crisis. As the obduracy of the 
Jews was developed at the great feasts when Jesus 
visited them, so the hardening of Judas was com- 
pleted at the feasts where Jesus was the centre.— 
Tére. Meyer, unsatisfactorily, says: ‘ After this meal ; 
but not because he was aggrieved by Jesus’ saying, 
which, in its tenderness of sorrow, was not calculated 
to wound him.” The answer of the Lord approved 
the act of the woman, punished the complaint of Ju- 
das, sealed and confirmed the prospect of His death : 
all this was enough for the exasperated confusion of 
Judas’ mind. He now began to dally with the thought 
of treachery (compare Schiller’s Wallenstein), when 
he went over the Mount of Olives (probably the same 
evening) to Jerusalem, and asked a question of the 
enemies of Jesus which should clear up matters. 

’ But after the paschal supper the thought began to 
flally with him; for Satan entered into his soul (John 
xiii, 27). Meyer, de Wette, and Strauss, are unable 
to see this progress in the development of evil, and 
hence find here contradictions. Meyer thinks that 
Luke xxii. 8 more'particularly is in conflict with John 
upon this point; thoigh John vi. 70, compared with 
John xiii, has more the semblance of contradiction. 
But it must be remembered that the expression 
“Satan entered into him,” may be used in a larger 
end in a more limited sense, 
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Ver. 15. But they promised [or: secured] ts 
him.—Meyer: ‘‘ They weighed out to him, after the 
old custom. There had been in the land a coined 
shekel since the time of Simeor (143 3B. ¢.); but 
weighing seems to have still been customary in the 
temple treasury. At any rate, we are not authorizea 
to make éorncay signify simply: they paid... The 
explanation of others, ‘they made secure to him, ot 
promised’ (Theophylact, Grotius, al.), is contradicted 
by Matt. xxvii. 3, where ra adpyipia points to the 
shekels as received already, as also by the prophecy 
of this fact in Zech. xi. 12.” But Meyer overlooks 
the fact, that Judas, after the Passover, went again 
to the high priests, and that then, according to John, 
the matter was finally decided. They hardly gave 
him the money before that. 

Thirty pieces of silver.—Silver shekels. The 
shekel, Spui, ofdos, one of the Hebrew weights 
from early times, and one that was most in use 
(“like our pound”). By the weight of the silver 
shekel all prices were regulated in commerce and 
barter, down to the time of coinage in Israel after the 
exile. Hence the silver shekel was the current me- 
dium in all transactions of the sanctuary. The shekel 
of the sanctuary and the royal shekel were probably 
somewhat heavier than the common shekel. The 
half-shekel was the personal tribute to the temple, 
two Attic drachmas (see ch. xvii. 24). The value of 
the shekel has been estimated at about 25 Silber- 
groschen* [a little over two English shillings, or 50 
American cents]. Consequently 30 shekels amount 
to 25 [Prussian] dollars [between three and four 
pounds sterling, or about fifteen American dollars]. 
Gerlach counts 20, Lisco only 15 [Prussian] dollars. 
De Wette: About 42 florins —Meyer: ‘“ Matthew 
alone specifies the thirty pieces of silver; and the 
triviality of this gain, as measured by the avarice of 
Judas, makes it probable that the unknown recom- 
pense of treason was fixed by evangelical tradition, 
according to Zech. xi. 12.” Here .Meyer follows 
de Wette, who often follows in the track of Strauss, 
As if Satanic avarice and treason had any reasonable 
tax, or as if any sum of money could more easily ex- 
plain and justify the betrayal of the person of Jesus! 
The most improbable sum is here the most probable. 
Thirty pieces of silver were, according to Exod. xxi. 
32, the price of a slave.t Hence, in Zech. xi. 12, the 
price at which the Shepherd of nations is valued, was 
thirty pieces of silver. The literal fulfilment of this 
word should not make the round sum suspicious, 
We should rather assume that the Sanhedrin design- 
edly, and with cunning irony, chose the price of the 
slave in Exod. xxi. If Judas demanded more from 
them, they would answer that they needed not his 
help, and that at most they would give him the ap- 
cient price of a slave. 


* [Not: dollars, as the Edinb, transl. has it. which omits 
the other estimate; for it takes thirty Silbergroschen to 
equal one Prussian dollar.—P. 8 ] : 

+ [Joseph was sold by his brothers for twenty pieces of 
silver, Gen. xxxvii. 28. Jerome on JSfatt. xxvi. 15 says: 
“ Joseph non, ut multi putant, jueta Septuaginta inter. 
pretes, viginti awreis venditus est, sed juxta Hebruicam 
veritatem viginti argenteis; neque enim pretiosior pote 
rat esse servus, quam Dominus.” But Jerome did not see, 
nor any of the fathers, that thirty pieces of silver was the 
regular price for the life of a slave, which explains this sum 
in our case asa deliberate insult of the Sanhedrin to our 
Lord who died the death of a slave and a malefactor, that 
He might redeem us from the slavery and eternal misery of 
sin. Origen compares the 80 picces of silver with the 8€ 
(rather 83) years of the Saviour’s life. Augustine s!legorizet 
in another way about the number.—P. 8.] 
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Ver. 16. And from that time he sought op- 
portunity.—This does not exclude a later and final 
decision. He was now the wretched and vascillating 
watcher of events, making his last act dependent on 
casual opportunity. Fritzsche: Ut ewm traclere PosseEr. 

To betray him.—(eneral Remarks on the Be- 
trayal of Judas.—For the dualistic exagyeration of 
the moral importance of the man, sce Daub: Judas 
Ischarioth. For the under-valuation of his significance. 
sce Paulus, Goldhorn, Winer, Theile, Hase, ete. Ac- 
cording to the latter view, it was his design to excite 
an insurrection of the people at the feast, and to 
constrain the tardy Messiah to base His kingdom 
upon popular power. In that case, the conduct of 
Judas would, judged by its motive, be rather that of 
a blinded enthusiast than of a supremely wicked 
man. Ewald rightly assumes that he had been mis. 
taken in his Master; bat the aims and motives which 
he further attributes to Judas as a consequence (that 
he felt it his duty to deliver Him to the Sanhedrin, — 
and that he wished to try the experiment and see 
what would follow next), are not very consistent with 
each other. The repentance of Judas and his suicide 
must be taken in connection with his betrayal; and 
then his state of mind will be determined to have 
been an ambition, excited by Satan, which sought its 
ends in the carnal kingdom to be set up by the Mes- 
siah, and which, therefore, when Christ’s determina- 
tion and that of His enemies concurred to poirt to His 
death, was changed into a deep despondency and ex- 
asperation against his Master. In this frame of 
mind, the scene at Bethany presented to him only a 
wasteful company, in which all things were going to 
dissolution ; and he felt himself personally aggrieved 
by the Lord’s rebuke, marking him out as an alien 
to His circle of disciples. Then he viewed the rulers 
of the people as invested with power: they had the 
government of the temple, and guarded its treasure 
—they had this world with them. It seemed to him 
worth his trouble to see what was to be gained on 

‘their side; thus there was the evening journey, an 
audience, a question—only at first, he might think, a 
question. In the high priest’s palace, the favor of 
the great perfectly intoxicated him; so that even the 
thirty pieces of silver, which the avarice of the priests 
offered to his avarice, was a tempting bait. At this 
point he may have thought that Jesus would in the 
hour of need save Himself by a miracle, and go 
through the midst of his enemies, as He had done 
more than once before (Luke iv. 30; John x. 39); 
or that he would resort to a political kingdom in the 
sense of the tempter, Matt. iv. 9. On the other hand, 
he may have flattered himself with the prospect of 
the greatest favors and gains from the Sanhedrin. 
Under his last exasperation at the paschal supper, 
the thought of treason became a passionate decision, 
He saw himself detected and unmasked: the man of 
hypocrisy was then lost; the treachery was accom- 
plished. But, when Jesus did not save Himself, and 
the Council no longer cared for the traitor, the thirty 
pieces of silver lost all their magical glitter for him. 
On the one hand, the scorn of the world weighed on 
him as a burden; and, on the other hand, the dark 
mystery of the death of Jesus, the possible realization 
of His dread predictions, and the woe of the Master 
atill ringing in his ears. His rancorous dejection was 
now turned into burning despair. How he still sought 
to save himself, the narrative of his exit tells us. In 
our view of his history, such an important character 
among the Apostles was certainly no weak, contracted, 
and unawakened man, He was a man of enth 1siasm, 
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but led away by appearances; therefore, when tha 
first manifestation of Christ paled, he lost his faith, 
despaired of Christ, and perished. How he could 
ever have entered the company of the Apostles, see 
Com. on Matt. x. The main motive of his gloomy 
course we may regard as a combination of covetous- 
ness and ambition carried to the verge of radresa, 
and lost in the labyrinths of hypocrisy.* 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In the midst of the company of disciples at Beth- 
any, we see, represented in a living type, the contrast 
between Christianity and Antichristianity—an exhibi- 
tion of the manner in which the one wrestles with the 
other, and the one is brought by the other to its ripe 
perfection. The lurking treachery of Judas, and the 
death threatening the Lord, were the dark spirit 
which raised the soul of the woman to a sublime, 
solemn, and joyous feeling of self-sacrificing love. 
And this noble disposition, with the anointing, the 
odor of which filled the whole house, became the bit- 
terest and most decisive offence to the soul of the 
traitor. The fundamental characteristics of this re- 
ciprocal influence are drawn in 2 Thess. ii. 

2. For the last time, Judas by his hypocrisy drew 
a large part of the disciples into the snare of his evil 
split. This circumstance, and the fact that he had 
the bag, throw some light upon his relations to the 
disciples generally. He was a man of fleeting enthu- 
siasm, of deceitful appearances, of alluring promises, 
among the Apostles; his power of demoniacal elo- 
quence misled most of the company, and ensnared 
them into sympathy. For the sake of the greater 
number of the Apostles, the Lord was constrained te 
tolerate this adversary, until he excluded himself by 
a spiritual judgment and an act of self-reprobation. 
Hence the moment of his departure was to the Lord 
one of the highest significance. (See John xiii, 31; 
Leben Jesu, ii. 3. p. 13828.) 

8. The justification of festal offerings of love, in 
opposition to sacrifices for the proper necessities of 
the poor, is strictly connected with the contrast al- 
ready pointed out. Judas knew nothing of Christ in 
the poor, when he took offence at the anointing of 
Christ. To his glance the world appeared (for the 
sentiment was assumed) to be sinking into infinite 
necessity and pauperism, because the ideal of worldly 
abundance and pleasure had demoniacally enkindled 
his avarice. Mary, on the contrary, poured out lay- 
ishly her store, because in her pure self-denial she let 
the world go, and found her peace and her blessed- 
ness in the kingdom of love and of the Spirit. 

4. John looked deeper into the heart of Judas 
than the other disciples. Nevertheless, the woman 
went to a significant extent in advance of the disciples 
in the way of the New Covenant. She is a symbol of 
the quicker development of the female spiritual life. 
(Eve, the Virgin Mary.) Its perfect development and 
consummation, on the other hand, belongs to the 
man. The believing woman is here justified by the 
mouth of the Lord. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The house of Bethany a type of the Church. 


* (Comp. Alford’s estimate of the character and motivea 
of Judas, in Com. on Matt, xxvi. 14-16 (p. 247, 4th ed. ° 
which agrees with that of Neander (Leben Sesw, p. 688) 
also Ewald, Meyer, Olshausen, and Ebrard,—P. 8.1 
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THE GOSPEL ACCOKDING TO MATTHEW. 


?. The Church of the Spirit darkened by the Church 
of hypocrisy ; 2. the Church of hypocrisy condemned 
by the Church of the Spirit—The self-sacrificing 
woman and the covetous apostle in the company of 
the disciples.—The self-seeking heart in the Church 
turns balsam into poison: 1. It turns a joyous feast 
into an hour of temptation; 2. the purest offering of 
love into an offence; 8. the sacred justification of 
fidelity into a motive for exasperation; 4. the most 
gracious warnings against destruction into a doom of 
death.—Even among the Lord’s own company, the 
heart that is truly devoted to the Saviour must Le 
prepared for the bitterest trials—Judas the type of a 
fiendish spirit, which has in all times sent traitors 
abroad in the Church.—How he with a double mind 
looked always askance: 1. At the goods of this world; 
2. at the favor of the great; 3. at the fellowship of 
the priestly order; 4. at the reward of treachery.— 
The little treasury of the disciples in its significant 
relation to the future.—Covetousness in the garment 
of hypocrisy.—Covetousness and ambition develop 
and perfect each other.—Christ and His poor.—The 
attempt to relieve poverty at the expense of Christ 
is to increase it.—The spirit of love to Christ can 
alone regulate the use and expenditure of earthly 
goods.—The pious presentiment of a loving heart 
thinks beyond and above its own clear consciousness. 
The imperishable remembrance of believers bound up 
with the eternal praise of the Lord.—The gospel 
makes all its children in two senses immortal._— 
“ Then went one of the twelve” (ver. 14); or the fear- 
ful fall: 1, An image of the sinner’s life; and, 2. a 
warning for every Christian.—“ W hat will ye give me?” 
(ver. 15.) The commercial spirit in its light and its 
dark side: 1. Abraham’s intercession for Sodom ; his 
purchase of a sepulchre; the pearl of great price, etc. 
2. The treachery of Judas; Simony in the Church, 
etc.—Christ could be sold only for the price of a 
slave, thirty pieces of silver: for 1. the highest price 
would in relation to Him be a mere mockery; 2. the 
1owest price for which He is surrendered up is enough 
for perfect treachery.—Many of His disciples are look- 
ing only for a good opportunity of betraying Him.— 
The beginning of the passion: Christ, like Joseph, 
sold by His brethren.—The apostate Christian a 
seducer of the enemies of Christ.—The dark mixture 
of sense, of calculation, and insanity in the death- 
path of the backslider.—The house of Bethany and 
the palace of the high-priest.— Christ the everlasting 
Defender of true Christendom against all the assaults 
of hypocrisy. 

Starke :—God often employs weak instruments 
for the accomplishment of His hidden purposes, who 
surpass the men in Christ.— Canstein : He who heart- 
ily loves Christ, will gladly give up all to His service. 
— Quesnel: Riches are of no value, unless they are 
helpful to Christ and His people.—Canstein: Many 
perform acts out of love to Christ on which the world 

uts an evil construction.—He that touches one who 
oves Jesus, touches the apple of His eye, Zech. ii. 8. 
'—Wrhat is given to Christ is well lai¢ out.—An act 
muat o¢ estimated according to its source im the 


heart.—That there shall always be poor, is God’s 
ordinance; but that there should always be beggars, 
might be prevented by good human ordinances.— 
Quesnel; In the actions of God’s children there are 
often secrets which they themselves do not under- 
stand.—The memory of the just is blessed for ever, 
Ps. exii. 3, 6.—Their name is as ointment poured out, 
Eccl. vii. 1.—Fellow-Christian, be not disquicted when 
your own companions, relatives, and dependants te 
whom you have done nothing but good, give you aa 
evil return; console yourself with Christ.—Hedinger . 
O cursed avarice, which still sells Christ, religio 
fidelity, and faith !—How evil are often the uses o 
gold!—Zuther: There is no greater enemy to man, 
after the devil, than a niggard, Prov. xv. 27.—He 
who sets out in sin will easily go on; for the oppor- 
tunity to perfection is never wanting. 

Gerlach :—Love to Christ urged this woman.— 
Her whole heart was thrown into this act.—He who 
loves Jesus does not love a mere map or creature, 
but the true God, and eternal life-——Whoso thus in- 
wardiy loves Jesus, seeing Him present, must love 
Him always, when no longer seen, in His brethren, 
the poor.—No man among you, He says, would blame 
it, if so much were spent upon My burial and em- 
balming; why do you blame fer now, since I shall 
really die in a few days ? 

Heubner :—The last token of honor which Christ 
received before His death.—The sufferings of His last 
hour were scftened to Him by these proofs of love. 
And so God often orders it with ourselves.—The in- 
wardness and tenderness of which wu.aan is suscepti- 
ble in her love.—It was love to the Saviour of her 
soul.—It was reverential love, set upon the Son of 
God.—Sacrifice is the nature and nourishment of 
love.—In the service and love of Christ all things are 
dignified and made holy.—This anointing had a sym- 
bolical meaning. It was the figure of that full stream 
of love which poured from her heart on Jesus; the 
type of the inexhaustible streams of love which will 
proceed from the redeemed upon Jesus throughout 
eternity.— Application of the anointing to the mis- 
sionary cause.—Jesus was manifestly moved deeply 
in His heart by her act. Of Himself, and the dis- 
honor done to Him, He says nothing. It grieves Him 
that the woman was so badly treated. To grieve a 
noble soul in the performance of a glorious act, is a 
heavy offence.—In hurting Christlike souls, we injure 
Christ Himself. We should always hasten to mani- 
fest all love and sympathy toward the living. It is 
vain to wish them back when they are gone—The 
final and highest honor done to goodness,—Christ 
assures her of everlasting remembrance in requital of 
this brief dishonor, and thereby gives her a pledge 
of her eternal honor in His heavenly kingdom.— 
What Christ determines to keep in lasting credit will 
be truly immortalized.—The command of John xi. 57 
might have occasioned in Judas the thought which 
he expressed.—Pitiable me Satan’s wages. 

Braune :—Here a table is spread for Him in the 
presence of His enemies and His head is anointed 
with cil, Ps. xxiii, 5 


ae 
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THIRD SECTION. 
CHRIST THE PASCHAL LAMB, AND THE LORD’S SUPPER 


Onaprer XXVI. 17-30. 
(Mark xiv. 12-26; Luke xxii. 7-89; John xii. 1-xviii. 1.) 


17 Now the first day of the feast of unleavened bread the disciples came to Jesus, say: 
18 ‘ng unto him, Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to eat the passover? And he 
said, Go into the city to such a man [to a certain man, mpds tdv deiva], ard say unto him, 
The Master saith, My time is at hand; I will keep the passover at thy house with my 
19 disciples. And the disciples did as Jesus had appointed [directed, ovvéragev] them; 
20 and they made [and made] ready the passover. Now when the even [evening] was 
21 come, he sat down [reclined at table]’ with the twelve [disciples].2 And as they dic 
eat [were eating, éoGivtwy airoyv, comp. ver. 26], he said, Verily I say unto you, that one 
22 of you shall [will] betray me. And they were exceeding sorrowful, and began every 
23 one of them [each one]* to say unto him, Lord, is it 1? And he answered and said, 
24 He that dippeth hes [the, r7v] hand with me in the dish, the same shall [will] betray 
me. The Son of man goeth [departeth, tradye.] as it is written of him: but woe unto 
that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed! it had been [it were] good for that 
25 man if he had not been born.* Then Judas, which [who] betrayed him, answered and 
said, Master [Rabbi, pa88c], is it 1? He said unto him, Thou hast said [it]. 
26 And as they were eating, Jesus took bread,” and blessed ® 2#," and brake 2, and gave 
27 it to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my body. And he took the [a] cup,® and 
28 gave thanks, and gave 7 to them, saying, Drink ye all of it; For this is my blood of 
the [new]* testament [my blood, the bleod of the new covenant, 7d alyd pov, 7d THs 
kawns d.a6yKqs],"° which is shed for many for the remission [for remission, «is dpeow] 
29 of sins. But [And]} I say unto you, 1 will not [in no wise]" drink henceforth of this 
fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom. 
30 And when they had sung a hymn [the hymn of praise, «. e., the great Hallel, Ps. exy.-cxviii. |, 
they went out into the mount of Olives. 


1 Ver. 20.—[AvéKetto. Dr. Lange renders dvaneimar and avarAlvoua: uniformly and correctly: sich zw Tische 
lagern, to recline at table, 7. é., according to the oriental fashion of eating, upon a couch or triclinéwm, which was usually 
higher than the low table itself, Hence John could lean at the last supper op Jesus’ bosom, John xiii, 23. See Crit. Note 
4 on p. 150, and the Commentators on Luke vii. 36.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 20.—Lachmann adds 4a07@y according to A., L., M., ete. [Also Cod. Sinait.] 

3 Ver. 22.—[The teat, rec. reads: ExagtTos avt@yv. But Dr. Lange, with Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Al 
ford, and the majority of witnesses prefers: cfs €xacTo S$, each one, without avra@y.—P. S,] 

4 Ver. 24.—[KaAby jy ave, ei ov eyevvnOn 6 tvOewmos exeivos. Lange: Fir thn wire es besser, wenn or 
nicht geboren ware, FUR JENEN MENSOHEN; 2 were better for him, if that man had not been born. The English Ver- 
sions, except Wiclif’s, take the liberty of transposing the pronoun and the noun.—P. 8.] 

5 Ver, 26.—The art, T dv before &prov is omitted by Lachmann [and Tregelles] on the authority of B., C., D., L., ete 


' Meyer favors the article, [so also Tischendorf and Alford], and explains the omission from liturgical usage. [Cod. Sinait. 


mits the article both before &proy and before TOTHpiov, ver. 27. It is not found in the parallel texts: Mark xiv. 22; 
Luke xxii. 19.—P. 8.] 

6 Ver. 26.—For evAoyhoas: B., D., Z, and a number of later MSS., Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford]. For 
evxapt othoas: Scholz with A., E., F., H., ete., consequently a larger number of witnesses. Mark has the former 
reading, Luke and also Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 24, the latter, and it is supposed that the liturgical expression of the Church in. 
fluenced our text. [Cod, Sinait. reads evAoynoas, like B., D., L., Z., the Syriac, and Vulgate Versions (benediwit). Comp. 


iv. 22.—P. 8. 3 
say Fee hate. shea tramlates: sprach den Segen, i. é., pronounced the blessing, or gave thanks, blessed, without 


i ich i i i in the following clauses and in the next verse.—P. 8. 

ss Tee The ce hes pip is omitted be the best critical authorities, eee has it according to A., D, 
and Recepta. Meyer thinks that it was inserted from liturgical language. [Cod. Sinait. and the editions of Tischendor{ 
and Alford, omit 7¢é. The genius both of the English and German languages, however, requires here the article, deS- 
nite or indefinite, while it may be omitted in both before bread.—P. 8.] 

9 Ver. 28—K aiv7s is omitted by B., L., Z., ete., [Cod. Sinait.], and given up by Tischendorf and Meyer (who re. 
rd it as an insertion from the ancient liturgies); while A., D., etc. Irenzeus, and Oyprian favor it, and Lachmann re 
ins it. [So also Alford, but in brackets.] The adjective is omitted also in Mark, Codd. B., O., D. The Pauline tradition 

which had it, prevailed, the more so as it corresponds avith the nature of the case. 

19 Ver, 28.—[Dr. Lange translates 51a0«x Bund, covenant. So also Castalio, Beza, Doddridge, Campbell, Norton, 
de Wette, Ewald (mein Bundesblut), Meyer, Crosby, Conant, The new covenant refers by contrast to the old covenant, 
that of Moses, which was consecrated by the blood of calves and goats, See the Hweg. Notes. The English Version rendera 
biaOnKn by testument in thirteen passages, and by covenant in nineteen passages of the N. T.—P. 8.1 7 

11 Ver. 29,—[In Greek: 0% «7%, which Dr. Lange translates more emphatically: mt nichten, by no means, in ne 
wise: Moyer: gewisslich nicht. The Bishops’ Bible translates the double negation here: im no wise; in ver. 85 stil 
stronger 04 10 manner of means. Other Engl. and Germ. Verss. (also Lange in ver. 85) overlook the omphasis.—P. 8.} 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 17. The first day of unleavened bread. | 
—On the 14th of Nisan the leaven was removed, and | 


the unleavened loaves (M1277) took their place. It 
was the first day of unleavened bread, forming the 
foundation of the Passover, which did not begin till 
the 15th of Nisan. The feast of faith rested upon a 
feast of renunciation. Hence the feast was reckoned 
to last eight days by Josepnus (Andig. ii. 15, 1). 
These words are express against the ancient notion, 
that Jesus celebrated the Passover a day earlier. 
Comp Meyer, p. 488. 

[The words rH 5¢ tpdtyn Tay &Cbuwy are 
equivalent to the first day of the Passover, and im- 
portant for the settlement of the chronological diffi- 
culty. All are agreed that this was Thursday, since 
Christ died on Friday (except Dr. Seyffarth, who 
makes it Wednesday, since he puts the crucifixion on 
Thursday). But the question is as to the day of the 
month, viz., whether it was the 14th of Nisan, at the 
close of which the paschal lamb was slain, as Dr. 
Lange, Wieseler, Hengstenberg, Baumlein, Andrews, 
and most modern commentators of this passage as- 
sert, or the 13th of Nisan, according to the view 
of the Greek Church and of those commentators who, 
from a different point of view, try to harmonize the 
Synoptists with John. Had we no other guide in 
this matter than the Synoptists, every commentator 
would probably adopt the former view, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 1. It is the obvious meaning of the term 
used by all the Synoptists: “the jirst day of un- 
leavened bread,” especially if we compare Mark, 
who characterizes the day more fully by adding : 
“When they killed the Passover (1. ¢., here the pas- 
chal lamb), and Luke, who says in equally clear terms: 
“ When the Passover must be killed.” It was toward 
the close of the 14th of Nisan (probably from three 
o'clock till dark), that the paschal lamb was slain, 
and all preparations made for the feast which began 
with the paschal supper at evening, 7. ¢., at the close 
of the 14th of Nisan and the beginning of the 15th 
of Nisan (which day was, strictly speaking, the first 
day of the feast, although, in popular language, the 
14th was called the first day of Passover. or of un- 
leavened bread). See Ex. xii. 18: “In the first 
month (Nisan), on the 14th day of the month at even, 
ye shall eat unleavened bread until the one and twen- 
tieth day of the month at even.” Comp. Lev. xxiii. 
5; Num. xxviii. 16. Dr. Robinson says (Harm. p. 
214): “Their language (of the Syncptists) is full, 
explicit, and decided, to the effect that our Lord’s 
last meal with His disciples was the regular and. or- 
dinary paschal supper of the Jews, introducing the 
festival of unleavened bread on the evening after the 
14th day of Nisan.” Comp. Meyer in loc. : “Es ist 
ler 14. Nisan (nach den Synoptikern, Donnerstag) 
gemeint, mit dessen Abend das Passah begann, welcher 
aber schon ganz unter den Festtagen mitgezihlt ist, 
nach der populdr ungenauen Weise, in welcher auch 
Josephus, Antig. v.15,1, acut Festtage zahlt.” 2. It is 
very improbable that Christ, who came not to destroy 
but to fulfil, should have violated the legal time of the 
Passover, and if He did so, we would have some inti- 
mation of the fact in the Gospels. 3. An anticipatory 
sacrifice of the pascha] lamb in the court of the tem- 
ple, on the 13th of Nisan, a day before the legal 
time, would not have been permitted by the priests. 
‘Greswell quotes from Philo to the effect, that each 
tann was then his own priest, and could slay the lamb 
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in his own dwelling. But the weight of authority 
| goes to show that the lamb must be slain in the tan 
| ple and the blood be sprinkled on the altar (Deut. xn 
5,6; Ezra vi. 20; 2 Chron. xxxv. 11). Hence the 
Jews, after the destruction of the temple, have only a 
Memorial Passover, confined to the use of unleaven- 
ed bread and bitter herbs with the usual psalms and 
prayers. The difficulty then arises not from the 
plain statements of the Synoptists, but from certain 
| passages in John which seem to contradict the for 
mer, and from the seeming improbability that Christ 


| should have been tried, condemned, and crucified on 


the 15th of Nisan, which was the most solemn day 
of the Passover. But it has been shown in the intro- 
duction to this chapter that these difficulties are not 
insurmountable, and in fact not so great as those pre- 
sented on the other side. It is certain that John and 
the Synoptists can be harmonized on the chronologi- 
cal question concerning so important a part of 
primitive tradition as the date of the Saviour’s death, 
—P.S. 

To beatae the Passover.—To this: appertain 
ed the slaying of the paschal lamb, which usually the 
Jewish householder attended to, and which took 
place in the outer court of the temple; the prepara- 
tion of the unleavened loaves; the provision of the 
other requisites of the feast; with the preparation 
of the chamber. “‘ The vod shows that this last is 
here intended.” Probably all had been done on the 
present occasion by the unknown friend of the Lord, 
to whom ver. 18 points, without the disciples know- 
ing anything about it beforehand. The male young 
lamb or goat must be one year old, and without blem- 
ish (Ex. xii. 2, 8 sqq.). It was slain “between the 
evenings ;”” that is, doubtless, between the decline 
of 14th Nisan, or the first evening, which extended 
to sundown, and the second evening, commencing at 
six o’clock. This is the chronological explanation of 
Josephus and the Rabbins ; the more rigorous expla- 
nation of the Karaites and the Samaritans was, ‘“ be- 
tween sundown and twilight.” The blood of the 
lamb was now no longer sprinkled on the door-posts, 
but was taken up by a priest, and then poured or 
sprinkled on the altar. Starke, after Lundius (Jiid. 
Alterthiimer): A crowd of Israelites was received 
into the court, the gates were shut, the trumpets 
sounded. The householders slew their lambs. The 
priests formed a row which extended to the altar, 
received the blood in silver basins, which they passed 
on from one to another; and those who stood nearest 
the altar poured it out at its feet, whence it flowed 
subterraneously into the brook Kedron. The house- 
holder lifted the slain lamb to a hook on a pillar, took 
off its skin, and removed the fat. This last the priest 
burned on the altar.. The householder uttered a 
prayer, and carried the lamb to his house, bound in 
its skin, The head of the house where the feast was 
held received the skin. When the first crowd de 
parted, another followed, and so forth. 

Ver. 18. Go into the city.—The abode of 
Jesus at that time was in Bethany. According to 
Luke, the intimation was given to Peter and John. 

Toa certain man; pds Toy Seiva.—The Evange 
list had his reasons for not mentioning the name of the 
man'intended by Jesus. According to Calvin, Jesua 
did not give his name, and the disciples found ‘t out 
by amiracle. According to Theophylact and others, 
He would not mention the name in the presence of 
Judas, that he might not execute his purpose of be 
trayal at the meal. Mark and Luke give expressly 
the manner in whieh He pointed out the man:— 
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at their entrance into the city a man should meet 
vhem with a pitcher of water, whom they were to 
follow to the house whither he went And they have 
the watchwords given to them which they were to 
speak, just as they were given to those who should 
fetch the two asses. for the entrance into the city. 
Here, therefore, as there, it is to be presupposed: 1. 
That the man marked out was in both cases a be- 
liever; 2. that there was some kind of understanding 
between the Lord and the man; 8. that the under- 
standing, especially in the present case, contemplated 
caution. 4. The Lord’s assurance, as it regards this 
man, reveals the certain knowledge of the Master, 
and the marvellous influence of His authority. And, 
in the present case, this cautious action would hin- 
der the premature accomplishment of Judas’ pur- 
pose. 

My time is at hand.—1. Kuinoel and others : 
The time of My Passover. 2. Ewald: The time of 
My Messianic manifestation from heaven. 3. De 
Wette, Meyer: The time of My death. The text 
gives only the meaning: the certain period of the de- 
cisive crisis. De Wette: According to the view of 
the Synoptists (rather, of all the Evangelists), the 
Passover and the passion of Christ were inseparably 
connected. This expression proves also the unsound- 
ness of the old hypothesis, that Jesus ate the Pass- 
over a day earlier than the proper time. 

Ver. 20, He reclined at table.—According to 
the ancient custom of reclining at the table, with 
the left hand resting upon the couch. It is remark- 
able that the Jews themselves ventured to modify 
the legal prescription, which required them to eat the 
Passover standing, with staff in hand, Exod. xii. 11. 
The rabbinical explanation is this : d/os servorum est, 
ut edant stantes, at nune comedunt recumbentes, ut 
dignoscatur, exiisse eos a servitute in libertatem. [Dr. 
Wordsworth makes a liberal remark here, which is 
doubly to be appreciated as coming from a strict 
Episcopalian: ‘‘ God had commanded the attitude of 
standing in the reception of the paschal meal; the 
Jewish church having come to the land of promise, 
and being there at rest, reclined at the festival, and 
our Lord conformed to that practice,—a proof that 
positive commands of a ceremonial kind, even of 
Divine origin, are not immutable if they are not in 
order to a permanent end.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 21. And as they were eating.— The Cel- 
ebration of the Passover.—The company at table 
might not be less than ten persons (Joseph, Bell. Jud. 
vi. 9, 8). It generally included from ten to twenty, 
according to the family, or as enlarged by strangers. 
The image of a complete Church in the house. The 
vites of the feast were regulated by the succession of 
the cups, filled with red wine, commonly mixed with 
water. 1. Announcement of the Feast.—The head of 
the house uttered the thanksgiving’ or benediction 
over the wine and the feast, drinking the first cup. 
Then followed the remainder of the household. The 
washing of hands, after praise.. 2. They then ate the 
bitter herbs, dipped in. vinegar or -salt water, in re- 
membrance of the sorrows which their fathers under- 
went in Egypt. Meanwhile the paschal dishes were 
brought in—the well-seasoned broth (called charo- 
seth), the unleavened loaves, the festal offerings, and 
the lamb. All these things were then explained. 
They sang the first part of the Hallel, or song of 
praise, Ps. cxiii,, cxiv., and the second cup was drunk. 
8. Then began the feast proper (at which they re- 
elined): the householder took two loaves, broke one 
m two, laid it upon the whole loaf, blessed it, wrap- 


ped it with bitter herbs, dipped it, ate of it, ana 
handed it round with the words; “ This is the bread 
of affliction, which our fathers ate in Egypt.” Ha 
then blessed the paschal lamb, and ate of it ; the fes 
tal offerings were eaten with the bread, dipped in the 
broth; and finally the lamb. The thanksgiving for 
the meal followed the blessing and drinking of tha 
third cup. 4. The remainder of the Hallel was sung, 
Ps. cxv.-cxvili., and the fourth cup drunk. Ocea 
sionally a fifth cup followed, while Ps. cxx.-exxvii 
were pronounced, but no more. The first cup wag 
thus devoted to the announcement of the feast ; and 
Luke tells us that with this cup Christ announced te 
the disciples that this was the last feast which He 
would celebrate with them in this world; and that 
He would celebrate with them a new feast in His Fa- 
ther’s kingdom. The second cup was devoted to the 
interpretation of the festal act: with it the Apostle 
Paul connects the exhortation: “As oft as ye eat 
of this bread,” etc., “‘ ye show forth the Lord’s death.” 
The third cup followed the breaking of the loaves, 
which celebrated the unleavened bread, and was the 
cup of thanksgiving: this the Lord consecrated as 
the cup of the New Covenant, as He had consecrated 
the breaking of bread as the remembrance of His 
broken body, the bread of life. Thus, as in baptism 
He loosed from the Old Testament circumcision tle 
sacred washing which accompanied it, and made it 
the New Testament sacrament of the covenant en- 
tered into, so also now He severed the breaking of 
bread and the cup of thanksgiving from the Old Tes- 
tament Passover, and made it a sacrament of the 
New Testament redemption. 

Two questions concerning the several modifica- 
tions of the original Passover-rites, may here be briefly 
discussed (comp. also my Leben Jesu, ii. 8, p. 1422): 
1. As it respects the relation of this account to the 
Gospel of John: he relates the washing of the feet, 
which introduced the Passover, with its interpreta- 
tion ; and he presupposes the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper itself as weil known. We find it hinted at in 
the évroAy kaiwn, John xiii. 34. The contention as 
to which was the greatest, Luke xxii, 24, probably 
preceded the feet-washing, and was its immediate 
occasion. 2. As to the participation of Judas in the 
Lord’s Supper, we learn from John (xiii, 30) that the 
traitor went away immediately after he had received 
the sop dipped in the vessel of the charoseth. As the 
sop can hardly be supposed to mean only the bitter 
herbs, the distribution of the bread must have pre- 
ceded, if the rites had gone on as usual, but not the 
distribu'ion of the third cup. Thus it might seera 
that Judas departed between the breaking of the 
bread and the cup of thanksgiving. The account of 
Luke, indeed, and it alone, appears to pre-suppose 
the participation of Judas in the full supper of both 
bread and wine. But his chronological sequence is 
not exact; for it is his purpose to mark strongly the 
contradiction between the spirit and feelings of the 
disciples, and the sacred meaning of the feast. Hence 
the contention follows at the close, ver. 24, although 
it had doubtless taken place before the washing of 
the feet. But Luke likewise assures us that Christ 
blessed the cup pera 7d SerrvAoai, so that the later 
declaration : ‘“‘The hand of him that betrayeth Me 
is with Me on the table,” must be referred to an ear 
lier moment, After the third cup nothing more was 
eaten. But if we mark Matthew’s account. more 
carefully, we may conclude that the breaking of the 
bread was deferred a little beyond the exact ritual 
time. It took place after the traitor was indiceted 
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ss such, and after he had doubtless departed. Hence, 
then, the glorification of the Son of Man, according to 
John, in the symbolical act of the Supper, might pro- 
seed, John xiii. 31. Most of the Fathers and schoolmen 
were in favor of Judas’ participation: Cyprian, Jer- 
ome, Augustine,* Thomas Aquinas, Calvin,+ Beza, ete. 
Against it were Tatian, Ammonius, Hilary,} ete., and 
many Reformed theologians [also Nast, p. 572]. 
Tho discussion of the point cannot, without forcing, 
be made theologically important in the confessional 
controversies between Romanists and Protestants, 
Lutherans and Reformed. Comp. Wichelhaus, 1. ¢., 
. 257. 

: [Ver. 21. One of you will betray Me.— 
Wordsworth: ‘Observe how tenderly He deals with 
the traitor. Before supper He washed his feet ; and 
He did not say: he will betray Me, but ‘one of you,’ 
—in order to give him an opportunity for repentance ; 
and He terrifies them all, in order that He may save 
one. And when He produced no effect on his insen- 
sibility by this indefinite intimation, yet, still desirous 
of touching his heart, He draws the mask off from the 
traitor, and endeavors to rescue him by denuncia- 
tions.”—Similar remarks are made by the Fathers, 
Chrysostom, Jerome, and Leo M. Sce Catena Aurea. 
—P.S. 

Ver. 22. Lord, is it 1?—See the particulars of 
this scene in Com. on St. John. 

Ver. 23. Into the dish.—According to John, an 
allusion to Ps. xli. 10. Meyer, following de Wette: 
““Yet no such plain intimation as that which, in 
John xiii 26, Jesus gave to John. For it is not 
probable that the dipping took place after the ex- 
pression of Jesus in ver. 21, and after the sensation 
of ver. 22, but rather before, when certainly several 
of the disciples had had their hand in the dish.” The 
last is quite doubtful. Comp. my remarks on Mark 
xiv. 20.—Meyer: ‘‘ What is meant here was the sop 
of charoseth (MDM), which was prepared of dates, 
figs, ete., and which was of a brick color (in remem- 
brance of the Egyptian bricks ; Maimonides, ad Pe- 
sach, 7, 11).” 

Ver. 24. The Son of Man departeth.—That 
is, to death. 

As it is written of Him.—De Wette: “This 
indicates the necessity of death or fate, after the Jew- 
ish view.” It rather indicates the Father’s counsel 
according to the knowledge of Christ. 

But woe !—De Wette calls this an imprecation, 
as in ch, xviii. 6; confounding the Christian and the 
heathenish spirit, as before. The expression was a 
proverbial one, and very common, as Wetstein shows 
by many rabbinical passages. Here, it is to be re- 
membered, the man as that particular man in his act 
is meant; not the man in himself, as that would 
throw an imputation upon his original creation. 
[Stier: This woe is the most affecting and melting 


* Augustine: “ Peter and Judas received of the same 
read, but Peter to life, Judas to death.”—P. 8.] 

t [Calvin is not positive on this point. Compare his re- 
marks on Luke xxii. 21 (in Tholuck’s edition of Calvin’s 
Com. on the Harmony of the Gospels, i. p. 807): “ Ideo 
apwd Lucam poscitur adversaria particula, veruntamen 
ecce manus prodentis me mecum est in mensa, Etsi au- 
tem peracta demum cana hoe Christi dictum Lucas subii- 
cit, NON PoTEsST tamen inde certa colligi temporis series, 
quam scimus szPE ab Hvangelistis NEGLIGI. PROBABILE 
TAMEN ESSE NON NEGO, JUDAM AFFUISSE, guum corporis e& 
sanguinis sui symbola Christus suis distribueret.” —P. 8.] 

(Hilary: “The passover was concluded . . . without 
Judas, for he was unworthy of the communion of eternal 
sacraments,.”—P. 8.] 
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lamentation of love, which feels the woe as much ag 
holiness requires or will admit.—P. S.] 

Ver. 25. Thou hast said it—Formula of affirm 
ation common among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans. 
De Wette and Meyer consider this passage contra 
dictory to John xiii. 26. But it is no other than one 
of those cases in which John supplements the rest. 
Without doubt, Judas only at the last moment asked, 
“Ts it I?” and the answer of Jesus, spoken proba 
bly with softened voice, was lost in the excla. 
mation, “ What thou doest, do quickly !” 

Ver. 26. As they were eating, Jesus took 
bread.—Not after the finished paschal feast, as Wet- 
stein, Kuinoel, and Scholz suppose. Rather, as we 
have seen, the breaking of the bread, and the cup of 
thanksgiving, were taken from two elements in the 
Passover-rite. But the act of the breaking of the 
bread is brought down somewhat later; unless we 
assume that it had already taken place in a prepara- 
tory way, and thus was in some sense repeated. 
[The Fathers refer here to the consecration of bread 
and wine by Melchisedek, the priest-king, as a type 
of the Eucharist (Gen, xiv. 18 sqq.; Ps. ex. 4; Heb. 
vii. 1-15). Bengel observes on the order evAoyhoas, 
éxAase (comp. Luke xxii. 19 and 1 Cor. xi. 24, ed 
xapirthoas, éxAace): “ FREGIT post BENEDICTIONEM ; 
contra transubstantiationem. Accidens enim, quale 
post benedictionem panem esse ajunt, non potesi 
rangi.” From the giving of thanks (evxapiotqoas 
and blessing (eiAoyfoas) the offering, the holy com- 
munion is called evxapiotia. See the patristic 
passages in Suicer’s Thesaurus, sub verbo.—P. S. 

Take, eat; this is My body.—/7vis, in the 
neuter (roito). Therefore not directly 6 &ptos. 
So, in what follows, ¢Ais is not the cup, but what was 
presented. Starke: ‘The expression: ‘The bread 
is the body of Christ, the wine Christ’s blood,’ is not 
properly scriptural, but a propositio ecclesiastica ; 
although it is not incorrect, rightly understood.” 
Against the doctrine of transubstantiation.* So, in 
1 Cor. xi. it is not, ‘‘ Thiscup is My blood.” Meyer 
(a Lutheran by profession) thus explains the words 
of institution: “Since the whole Passover was a sym- 
bolical festival of remembrance; since, further, the 
body of Jesus was still unbroken, and His blood still 
unshed: none of those present at the table could 
have supposed that they were doing what was impos- 
sible,—that is, that they were in any sense actuaily 
eating and drinking the body and blood of the Lord. 
Again, the words spoken, according to Luke and 
Paul, in connection with the cup (7 Kav d:abjKn), 
absolutely exclude the sense that the wine in the cup 
was actually itself the New Covenant. For all these 
reasons, éor{ can be no other than the copula of sym- 
bolical relation. ‘This broken bread here which you 
are to take and to eat ts symbolically My body, or 
the symbol of My body which is about to be offered 
up.’” So far Meyer. He then contends against the 
reference of the c@ua to the mystical body of Christ, 
the Church (a view held by-Gcolampadius, Schult 
hess, and Weisse). We distinguish, in conformity 
with the tenor of all the ritual usages of the Old Cove- 
nant, between the allegorical, the symbolicai, and the 
typieal meaning, as they all concur in the sacrament: 
al, 1. The allegorical (commonly called symbclical): 


* [Similarly Alford: “The form of expression ig impor 
tant, not being otros 6 &ptos, or odTOS 6 vives, but Tod. 
To, in both cases, or ToUTo TL woTNpioy, net the bread cx 
wine itself, but the thing itself in each case; preyudang 
idea of a substantial change.”—P. 8.1 ; 
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The paschal Jamh was an appropriate didactic figure 
of the ideally sacrificed first-born and their deliver- 
ance, a figure which at the same time signified the 
deliverance of Israel:—the breaking of the bread 
and the cup signify the broken body and the shed 
blood of Christ. 2. The symbolical : The paschal 
lamb was the symbol and assuring sign or pledge of 
she propitiatory offering up of the spiritual first-born, 
the priests of Israel set apart for the people :—the 
bread and the cup are the sealing signs of the re- 
deeming propitiation which was accomplished by 
Christ in His perfect high-priestly sacrifice, which 
was changed from a sin-offering of death into a 
thank-offering of life. 3. The typical: The feast of 
the Passover was a prophecy in act; that is, the me- 
dium and the sign of the future of the suffering and 
triumphing Christ :—the bread and the cup are the 
type; they are the media of the spiritual transforma- 
tion of believers through fellowship with the glorified 
Christ. Thus, didactic spiritual enlightenment, a 
sealed covenant redemption, and real participation 
in the glorified Christ, are the three elements which 
make the Supper a mysterious seal or sacrament of 
finished salvation. According to Meyer, the Luther- 
ans and the Roman Catholics agree in the exegetical 
interpretation of €o7/, since both take the word as 
the copula of actual being. He thinks they only 
differ in their dogmatic definition of the manner of 
the being. Similarly there is an exegetical agree- 
ment and a dogmatic disagreement between Zwingli 
and Calvin, who both take the éori as a symbolical 
copula. But doctrine goes back to exegesis. The 
éo7i of the Romanists means in fact: “‘ it has become 
in a hidden manner ;” that of the Lutherans: “ 7¢ is 
in a certain sense and partially ;” that of Zwingli: 
“it is in an exclusively spiritual sense ;” that of Cal- 
vin; “it is in a concrete, spiritual-real manner.” On 
the allegorical and symbolical occurrence of éo7{ 
(which, however, was not spoken in Aramaic), see 
Exod. xii. 11; John xv. 1; Luke xii. 1; Gal. iv. 24; 
Heb. x. 20. 

[De Wette, Meyer, Alford, and others agree with 
Lange that the verb 7s was not spoken in the origi- 
nal Aramaic ("72054 8A or 7702). Alford, whose 
lengthy explanation of the words of institution does 
not seem to me very clear, infers from this probable 
omission that the much controverted éa7{ should 
not be urged at all. “In the original tongue in 
which the Lord spoke, it would not be expressed ; and 
as it now stands, it is merely the logical copula be- 
tween the subject this and the predicate My body.” 
But the verb is in the Greek text, and has to be dis- 
posed of in some way. De Wette thinks that éo7i 
may be real (Luther), or symbolical =  significat 
(Zwingli) ; but that here the latter alone is admissible 
in view of the symbolical character of the whole dis- 
course and action, and in view of the impossibility 
of Christ’s real living body being then offered to the 
disciples as food. He refers to Luke xii. 1; Heb. x. 
20; Gal. iv. 24; John.xiv. 6; xv. 1, 5, etc. as in- 
stances of this symbolical meaning of éorf. A very 
large number of other passages have been quoted 
over and over again in the various stages of the sac- 
vamental controversy, by Ratramnus, Berengarius, 
Zwingli, Schulz, and others, in favor of the figura- 
dive interpretation. It is an acknowledged law of 
thought and language that the copula never really 
dentifies two things essentially different, but brings 
simply the subject and predicate into a relation, the 
exact nature of which depends upon the nature of 
the subject and predicate. This relation may be real 
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or symbolical, may be full or partiai identity, ur mere 
resemblance. But it is perhaps more correct to say 
that the figure in these cases does not lie, as is usual 
ly assumed, in the auxiliary verb (és7/), but, as (co 
lampadius suggested, and as Maldonatus maintains in 
his lengthy exposition of Matt. xxvi, 26 (though he 
denies the figure in this case), either in the subject, 
or more usually in the predicate. If I say of a pic 
ture: “This is Martin Luther,” I mean to say: This ig 
(really and truly) a picture of Martin Luther, or the 
man which this picture represents is M.L. IfI say: 
“The dove is the Holy Spirit,” I mean to identify the 
dove with the Holy Spirit only in a symbolical or 
figurative sense. In both these cases the figure 
lies in the subject. But if I say: “ Peter, thou art 
rock,” or “Christ is the rock, the lamb, the door, 
the bread, the vine,” ete., etc., the figure lies in the 
predicate, and J mean to convey the idea that Christ 
is really all this, not<in-a literal and physical, but in 
a higher spiritual sense, the rock of ages, the lamb 
of God, the bread of eternal life. As to the words 
of institution, already Tertullian explained them by 
circumscribing: hoe est figura corporis mei, but he 
also uses the term representat for est (Adv. Mare. i. 
14; iii. 19; iv. 40). That there is something figura. 
tive in the words of the Saviour, is conclusively evi 
dent from the text according to St. Luke and St 
Paul: rotro rb moThptov (not: ovros 6 olvos) 7, 
Kav Siabhnn eotly ev TH eud aluar:, where the cup 
is used for the wine,—a clear case of a synecdoche 
continentis pro contento,—and the covenant for the 
blood. Maldonatus, the Jesuit commentator, to get 
rid of this difficulty, boldly declares that Christ never 
spoke these words (“‘ Wego Christum hee verba dia- 
isse,” etc.); but this does not help the case, since 
the inspired Luke and Paul must certainly be regard- 
ed as authentic expounders of the Saviour’s meaning, 
and Paul moreover expressly declares that he derived 
his account of the institution of the holy supper di 
rectly from the Lord. We see then that even the 
Romish interpretation, which otherwise is the most 
consistently literal, cannot be carried out exegetically, 
much less philosophically, and in order to maintain 
the thesis, that the bread is no bread at all us to 
substance, but the real body of Christ and nothing 
else, it must contradict the laws of reason, the testi 
mony of the senses (the eyes, the smell, the taste), 
the declaration of Paul, who calls the eucharistic bread 
still bread, even after the consecration (1 Cor. x. 16; 
xi. 26, 27, 28), and must overthrow the true nature 
of the sacrament by destroying the natural elements 
But the figurative exposition of the words of institu 
tion does by no means force us to stop with that 
sober, jejune, common-sense view of the Lord’s Sup 
per, which regards it as a purely commemorative or- 
dinance; it is perfectly consistent with the deeper 
view that it is at the same time the feast of a vital 
union of the soul with the whole person of the Sa- 
viour, and a renewed application of all the benefits of 
His atoning sacrifice, so significantly exhibited and 
offered in this holy ordinance, See the further Hxeg 
Notes, and the Doctrinal Thoughts below.—P. 8. ] 


Eat.—Meyer: Eating and drinking are the sym: 
bol of the spiritual appropriation of the saving virtue 
of the sacrifice of Christ in His crucifixion and blood 
shedding (comp. Paul: 7d drép suar), in living and 
saving faith (comp. John vi. 51 sqq.); so that this 
symbolical participation of the elements represents a 
spiritual, living, and vivifying roiwwvla with the body 
and blood (1 Cor. x. 16). De Wette (after Olshau 
sen): “ We must not suppose that Jesus Himself ate 
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of this bread; He imparted simply, but did not re- 
cvive.” This is contrary to the profound meaning 
of communion (symbolized by the shew-bread), which 
is also communion with the Lord. Just because the 
dying Saviour Himself partook of the bread and wine, 
He imparted to these elements their unique signifi- 
cance. It is true, however, that at the words and 
during the act of distribution the disciples alone re- 
ceived the bread and the wine. Starke: “Some of 
the Fathers (Jerome, Augustine) held the opinion 
that Jesus ate and drank; hence they said that He 
Was sui ipsius hospes. But, if we yield this at all, 
we must qualify it by saying that it was not a comes- 
tio sacramentalis, but a pregustatio and prehibitio 
consecratoria.” De Wette: ‘With odua there is 
wanting the necessary td trtp bua@v biSduevoy of 
Luke, or the cAduevov of Paul (which, perhaps, is 
still better supported), in order that not a substance, 
but a fact, might be indicated.” We say rather a 
substance in action. The words of Luke: “ Do this 
in remembrance of Me,” were derived from the nature 
of the institution, and remained in the remembrance 
of the Church; among the Jewish Christians, for 
whom Matthew wrote, the words might have been 
omitted the more easily, because they still celebrated 
the Passover. 

Ver. 27. And He took the cup.—The article 
is doubtful. But it is defined, not only by Luke and 
Paul, but also by Matthew, as the well-known cup in 
connection with or after the meal, which could only 
’ be the third,—as is proved also by the mention of 
the communion cup as the cup of thanksgiving in 1 
Cor. x. 16, which corresponds with the name of the 
third cup in the Jewish Passover. Meyer, on the 
contrary, asks: ‘“‘Where would then have been the 
fourth cup, over which the second part of the Hallel 
was sung?” And he thinks it improbable that Je- 
sus, after the cup of symbolical significance, would 
have added another cup without any such signifi- 
cance, also that ver. 29 excludes any additional cup. 
But the fourth cup marked the conclusion of the 
whole feast, and as such needed no particular men- 
tion. Moreover, it had no special reference to the 
paschal lamb, as Maimonides . testifies (Lightfoot) : 
Deinde miscet poculum quartum, et super ilud per- 
jieit Hallel, additque insuper benedictionem Cantici, 
quod est: “ Laudent te, domine, omnia opera tua,” 
etc. et dicit: “ Benedictus sit, qui creavit fructum 
vitis,”—et postea non quidquam gustat illa nocte. 

[Drink all ye of it.The «dyvres; which 
stands in connection with the drinking of the cup, 
but not with the eating of the bread, supplies a strong 
argument against the withdrawal of the cup from the 
laity ; for the disciples represent here the many, ver. 
28, or the whole church of the redeemed, and not the 
ministry alone. The same may be said of the words 
of the Saviour: écd«is eky mtvnre, according to the 
report of St Paul. Bznexen: “ Si wna species suffi- 
ceret, bibendum esset potius. Etiam1 Cor. xi, 26 76 
QUOTIES in poculi mentione ponitur. Locuta sic est 
Scriptura, PREVIDENS (Gal. ii. 8) quid Roma esset 
factura.” Still stronger, Carvin: “ Cur de pane 
simpliciter diwit ut ederent, de calice, ut omnes bibe- 
rent? Ac si Satane calliditati ex destinato oceurrere 
veluisset.” Maldonatus, who dwells with undue length 
on this section to prove the Romish dogma of tran- 
substantiation, notices the objection of Calvin, but dis- 
poses of it in a lame and sophistical manner.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 28. This is My blood.—That is, the wine. 
Meyer: “The symbol does not lie,.as Wetstein and 
pthers think, in the (red) color, but in the being 
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poured out.” But also, we add, in the nature of 
wine, the noble blood of the grape (see John xv. J 
Gen. xlix. 11, 12)—The blood of the covenant 
Body and blood are something like counterpart 
terms, but they are not precisely parallels: else we 
would read: “ This is My flesh ;—this is My blood * 
(John vi. 58), It is usual to pay regard to the par- 
allel terms as such; but to forget the sequence of the 
two expressions. The body signifies the whole, as 
the broken and dying outer life; the blood then sig- 
nifies the whole as the inner life (the principle of the 
soul) poured out in sacrifice to God, by Him given 
back to the Redeemer for the world. The idea that 
the blood was to be drunk, is intelligible only when 
it is regarded as the new life received by God and 
given back to the offerers, that is, as the wine of the 
New Covenant. The Jews were not allowed to eat 
the flesh of a burnt-offering: the priests alone ate 
of the sin-offering; the laity of the thank-offerings. 
But the sacrificial blood, which belonged to God, it 
was permitted to nove to drink. So far was this car- 
ried, that the eating of blood in any form was abso- 
lutely forbidden. And now Christ gives to His peo- 
ple His blood to drink. That cannot mean as the 
blood yet to be offered to God; but as the blood of 
the new risen life, which, having been poured out for 
many for the forgiveness of sins, was accepted of 
God and given back to the New Covenant High Priest 
and to His Church. In the distribution of the body, 
the act of death is ideally presupposed, as the fulfilled 
and perfected expiation; and so, in the distribution 
of the blood, the act of reconciliation. But the con- 
summate and sealed reconciliation is connected rather 
with the resurrection of Christ and its influence. 
And this is the predominant element in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. Baptism represents fellowship 
with the whole Christ, fellowship with both His 
death and His resurrection; yet with special em- 
phasis upon the death. The Lord’s Supper, again, 
signifies fellowship with the whole Christ; yet with 
special emphasis upon the resurrection. Hence the 
cup is the chief thing in the Eucharist ; and a com- 
munion in bread alone (as in the Roman Church) 
bears too much resemblance to a new baptism. 

The blood of the (new) covenant.— M7750 C7, 
Exod. xxiv. 8. Meyer: “My blood, serving for the 
establishment of a covenant with God.” Rather, 
‘“‘My blood which ratifies and seals the covenant al- 
ready established.” For the covenant is in Exod. 
xxiv. supposed to have been entered into when the 
lamb was slain; and hence the offering of burnt- 
offerings and thank-offerings. The blood of the 
thank-offering is now in part poured out upon the 
altar, and in part sprinkled upon the people. Here 
first enters in the idea of a sacrificial blood which 
Jehovah gives back to the offering people—the es- 
sential germ of the sacramental participation of the 
blood in the Lord’s Supper. This blood serves also 
unto purification, according to Heb. ix. 14. But this 
purification is no longer the negative expiation, which 
abolishes the sin of the old life; it is the sanctifica- 
tion which completes positively the new life. The 
ordinary symbol of purification was water, though not 
without the addition of blood (Lev. xiv. 6). The 
higher purification was the sprinkling with blood 
(the idea of the baptism of blood was the consumma 
tion of life in the ancient Church), This cleansing 
is not merely the removal of the impure, but also the 
positive communication of a new life, which cannot 
be lost. Hence, in the Old Testament, the sprink- 
ling of blood was followed by eating and drinking on 
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the part of Moses and the priests and the elders upon 
the Mount of God: Exod. xxiv. 11,—a very manifest 
type of the New Testament. 

Which is shed (or: being shed) for many 
(7d wept rorAAGY éExxvvdpmevov). — Present 
tense. [Compare the addition to caua in Luke: 
Td brép Huay 5idduevor, which is being given.| The 
sacrifice is already virtually accomplished, and the 
future act realized in the Lord’s first Supper. Hence, 
this eternal ideal presence of the atoning death is 
continued throughout all ages in the sacrament, be- 
cause the offering was presented in the Eternal Spirit ; 
but the Romish repetition of the sacrifice reduces the 
great atonement to a mere act of the past, a tempo- 
rary event, however significant in its bearings and 
effects. Matthew writes epi, Luke irép. While 
these prepositions are often interchanged, 6 7 ép is 
the more definite expression. Matthew, however, 
adds the explanation, «7s &pmeo:yv; and therefore, 
in accordance with biblical typology, only an expia- 
tory offering can be meant, yet at the same time an 
expiatory offering which is transformed by the grace 
of the reconciled God into a thank-offering. For the 
blood of the sin-offering as such belonged to God 
alone. The objective sprinkling of the blood, and 
the subjective act of faith, are both supposed. 

Ver. 29. I will not drink henceforth.—Meyer 
refers this to the fourth cup as the eucharistic 
cup;* but it seems rather to intimate that this 
fourth cup was drunk, as usual, in addition (after the 
eucharistic mornpiov tis evAoyias), at the close of 
the feast, as the thanksgiving for the blessing of the 
wine. Hence the expression, “fruit of the vine.” At 
the same time, Christ marks this moment as His per- 
fected renunciation of ail things: His enjoyment 
of all things in this world had come to its end. 
It was the last cup of this world. Hence He con- 
secrates this sad moment as the anticipatory fes- 
tival of a common enjoyment in the world of glory. 
Bengel: Wovitatem dicit plane singularem. Kuin- 
oel: The expression is figurative, signifying the 
nizhest happiness. The new wine of the glorified 
world, or of the kingdom of heaven, is a symbol 
of the future festal blessedness of the heavenly world, 
even as that earthly cup (especially the fourth one) 
was a symbol of the festal enjoyment of the spiritual 
life in this divinely created world. 

[This verse implies that the Lord’s Supper has 
not only a commemorative and retrospective, but 
also a prophetic and prospective meaning. It not 
only carries us back to the time of the crucifixion, 
strengthening our vital union with the Redeem- 
er, and conveying to us anew, by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, through faith, all the blessings of His 
atoning sacriiice; but it is also aforetaste and antici- 
pation of the great Marriage Supper of the Lamb 
which He has prepared for his Church at His last ad- 
vent, when all eucharistic controversies will cease 
forever, and give place to perfect vision and fruition 
in harmony and peace.—P. 8. 

Ver. 80. And when they had sung the 
nymn of praise, buv4oavres.—tThe second part 
pf the Hallel, Ps. cxv.—cxviii. 


* {The Edinb. trsl, reads: “Meyer thinks this ewcludes 
the fourth cup;” and thus attributes to Lim the very oppo- 
site opinion. Comp. note on ver, 27, anil Meyer’s Vom. on 
Matt. p. 500 (4th ed.): “d7e ob wh whe, Dass 10H GE- 
WISSLIOH NICHT TRINKEN WERDE, Diess setzt.. . voraus, 
dass es der LutztH {the fourth], nicht der vorletate [the 
third] Becher des Mahles war, welchen er V. 27 f. gegeben 
katte. ... Hs war dér Soutussbecher, bet dessen Genuss 
ter eweite Theil des Havel gesunger wurde”—P, 8.1 


To the Mount of Olives: that is, to Geth 
semane, ver. 86. Meyer: The tradition, that people 
were obliged to spend this night in Jerusalem (Light 
foot), seems not to have had a universal application, 
But ancient Jerusalem extended as far as the eastern 
declivity of the mount. And it is at least remarka« 
ble, in relation to this tradition, that Jesus did not 
go to Bethany. 


DOCTRINAL AN.) ETHICAL 


1. The relations between the typical and the rea, 
salvation by judgment, between the typical and the 
real redemption, the typical and the real Passover, 
the typical and real covenant institution, the typical 
and real feast of the covenant (Exod. xxiv. 3-11), 
On the significance of the Passover, compare also the 
typological writings of Bahr, Kurtz, Sartorius, [Fair- 
bairn], ete. 

2. The Woe Pronounced on Judas.—lt were bet- 
ter for him that he had never been born. This is 
held, and rightly so, to prove the perdition of the 
traitor. But when his endless perdition is established 
by this text, and the words are taken literally, ortho. 
doxy must take care lest the consequence be deduced, 
that it would have been better for al/ the condemned 
generally never to have been born, and evil inferences 
be drawn as to their creation. But our Lord’s ex- 
pression cuts off such abstract discussions; it says 
only that it were better that he, 6 dvOpwros éxeivos, 
had never been born. This may be said of every 
sinner generally, inasmuch as his sin is the beginning 
of eternal death; but it held good especially, and in 
an immeasurably heightened sense, in the case of the 
traitor. We should feel and realize the full force of 
this most fearful word; yet without overstraining it, 
remembering that it is no jinal judicial sentence, but 
a burning expression rather of infinite pity. 

3. That the first holy communion was at the same 
time an institution of the ordinance for His perpetual 
commemoration, is manifest from the express declar- 
ation of the Lord in Luke, from the account given by 
all the Evangelists, and from the testimony of the 
Church. : 

4, And it appears, further, from the particulars 
of the first supper, that it conld not have been cele 
brated according to the Catholic, the Lutheran, or 
the Reformed’ doctrine; but that it was celebrated 
rather as an annunciation of the saving death of Jesus, 
It was the reconciliation of the disciples with the 
death of reconciliation ; and, as Dietlein says (1857), 
a confession in the form of action, and not of doe- 
trinal teaching. The development of the doctrine of 
the sacrament, however, became an ecclesiastical ne. 
cessity, although by no means the confusion of Chris- 
tian disputants about the doctrine. On the dogmatie 
question we must refer to the doctrinal histories gen- 


‘erally, and to the monographs of Ebrard on the Re- 


formed side (1845), of Kahnis on the Lutheran (1851), 
and also of Dieckhoff (1854).* 

Meyer, p. 443,} sums up the views of Ebrard and 
Kahnis with the remark: “It would be easy on the 


* [Comp. also the able work of Dr. I. W. Nevin: Tha 
Mystical Presence, Philadelphia, 1846 (a defence of the Oal- 
vinistic theory with some modification), together with Dr, 
Cu, Hop@r’s review of it in the Princeton Review for 184§ 
(from the Zwinglian stand-point), and Dr. Nevin’s defence 
in the Mercersburg Review tor 1849.—P. 8.] 

t [In the third edition of his Commentary, to which Dr 
rasa refers. In the fouzth editiov of 1859 it is p 
499.—P. 8, 
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way which is supposed to lead to the Lutheran theory, 
to arrive at the dogma of transubstantiation, because 
both theories rest on doctrinal premises to which the 
exegetical treatment is made to conform.” The dif- 
ferent interpretations of the various evangelical con- 
fessions are not necessarily contradictory and exclu- 
sive, but may, with certain modifications, be reconciled 
under a higher theory. Comp. my Positive Dogmatik, 
p. 1144. The Reformed divines will always insist on 
the allegorical and symbolical interpretation of the 
words of institution as a proper starting point (comp. 
Martensen, § 262); while the Lutherans, on the other 
hand, will maintain that the holy communion is not 
only the sign and seal of the negative abolition of the 

uilt of sin by the death of Christ, but also a posi- 
tive celebration and communication of the new life 
of Christ, as also the symbolical anticipation and 
typical foundation of the final glorification of the 
spiritual life of believers.* 

[Dr. Lange refers here, without naming it, to 
MarrensEn’s Christliche Dogmatik (German transla- 
lation from the Danish, 2d ed. Kiel, 1853, § 262, 
p- 491), where this distinguished Lutheran divine of 
Denmark concedes the relative truth of Zwingli’s 
symbolical interpretation, but combines with it the 
Lutheran, at least as to its substance, concerning the 
actual fruition of Christ. As this interesting work is 
not accessible to the English reader, as far as I 
know, I will translate the passage in full: “The 
Romish doctrine of transubstantiation resolves the 
natural elements into an empty show, and violates 
the order of nature in order to glorify the order of 
grace. Against this the whole Evangelical Church 
protests, and maintains the natural identity of the 
sensual signs. ‘Bread is bread, and wine is wine,’ 
both are symbols only (nur Sinnbild) of the body and 
blood of Christ. In this sense, as a rejection of 
transubstantiation, the entire Evangelical Church 
owns and adopts Zwingli’s interpretation: ‘this sig- 
nifies’ (dies bedeutet), And in this church-historical 
connection Zwingli’s sober common-sense view ac- 
quires a greater importance than Lutheran divines 
are generaily disposed to accord to it. Zwingli him- 
self almost stopped with this negative protest; while 
Luther held fast to the real presence of the Lord 
(comp. Conf. Aug. art. x.), but a presence which is 
veiled and hid under the natural signs, and communi- 
cates the heavenly gifts of grace in, with, and under 
the same. Calvin sought out a medium path between 
Zwingli and Luther, but his theory of the real pres- 
ence represents a one-sidedness the very opposite to 
that of the doctrine of transubstantiation [?], by 
separating dualistically what Romanism mixes and 
confounds.””—P. §.] 

[In this connection it may be proper to refer to a 
recent controversy, as far as it bears on the exegeti- 
cal aspect of the eucharistic question, among Luther- 
an divines. Dr. C. Fr. Ave. Kannis, who is quoted 
above by Meyer and Lange as the chief modern cham- 
pion of the Lutheran doctrine of the eucharist,} as 
Esrarp is of the Calvinistic,{ has recently changed 
his view on the exposition of the words of institution, 
and thus superseded the lengthy note of Meyer (Com. 


* [The Edinb. trs]. omits the greater part of the of:yinal, 
gab No. 4.—P. 8. 
a oe his Lehre vom Abendmahle, Leipzig, 1851, p. 472. 


] ; 
¢ [In an elaborate History of the Dogma of the Lord’s 
Supper, in 2 vols., Frankf. 1845-46, also in his Dogmatics, 
and in a review of Dr. Nevin’s Dfystical Presence in ULt- 
‘wann’s Studien und Kritiken, but I do not remember for 
Yhich year, probably 1850.—P. 8.j 


on Matthew, p. 498 sq. 4th ed.) above quoted in part by 
Dr. Lange. In his recent work on didactic theology,* 
he gives up the /iteral interpretation of the éa ri, tc 
which Luther always resorted as the strongest bul 
wark for his theory of the real corporeal presence of 
Christ in the sacramental elements (im, cewm et sub 
pane et vino). I will translate the exegetical results 
(without the arguments) at which Kahbnis arrives in 
the first volume of his Dogmatics: “ Where such diffi 
culties are to be overcome, it is well to proceed from 
principles which command assent. 1. It is beyond a 
doubt that the sentence: ‘The bread is the body, 
the wine is the blood of Jesus,’ taken literally, is logi- 
cally an impossibility. ... Bread and body are hetero 
geneous conceptions which can no more be identified 
as subject and predicate than: Hegel is Napoleon, or, 
this wood is iron.... 2. It is beyond controversy 
that the sentence: ‘This is my body,’ may be figura- 
tive (metaphorical). The Scriptures contain innumer- 
able figurative sentences. ... 3. The words of insti- 
tution say plainly that the body of Christ is here 
spoken of as the one which was to be offered up in 
death. ... If bread and wine are the subject, then 
the literal interpretation must be given up, and to this 
we are forced even by the sentence: ‘ This cup is the 
new covenant in my blood,’ which ... must mean: 
This cup is a sign of the new covenant....” Dr. 
Kahnis then goes on to prove that the Lord’s Supper 
is not a mere memorial, but also a feast of the life 
union of believers with the whole Christ, etc., but 
adds expressly, that Christ can only be received in a 
spiritual manner (not by oral munducation), 7. e., by 
faith. In his self-defence against Dr. Hengstenberg 
(Zeugniss von den Grundwahrheiten des Protestantis- 
mus, etc., Leipzig, 1862, p. 26 sqq.) he discusses 
the question again, and arrives at the conclusion 
(p. 28) that “the Lutheran interpretation of the 
words of institution must be given up,” but that this 
matter affects only the Lutheran theology, not the 
Lutheran faith, which he thinks is substantially right, 
though resting on an untenable exegetical basis. He 
also expresses his conviction (p. 29) that there is a 
possibility of a higher union and reconciliation of the 
Lutheran and Reformed doctrine on the eucharist. 
Dr. Francis Delitzsch, of Erlangen, another promi- 
nent divine and Biblical scholar of the strict Zatheran 
type, in his pamphlet: Fiir und wider Kahnis, Leip- 
zig, 1863, p..28, thus speaks of his friend’s recent 
change on this particular point: “In the doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper, Kahnis has no intention of giving 
up the Lutheran dogma, he only thinks it necessary 
to drop the Lutheran exposition of the words of in- 
stitution. He admits, indeed, that in themselves con- 
sidered, they may be understood synecdochically, as it 
may be said of the dove which descended at the bap- 
tism of John: ‘This dove is the Holy Spirit;’ but 
he regards this synecdochical relation inapplicable in 
this case on account of the words of Luke and Paul: 
TovTO Td moTNpioy | Kai?) ELaOjKy. We think, on the 
contrary, that these words confirm the Lutheran exe- 
gesis; for they present evidently a synecdoche conti- 
nentis pro contento: the cup is the New Testament in 
Jesus’ blood, because it contains and exhibits this 
very blood of the Testament which is the ground, 
bond, and seal of tlie New Covenant. As Kahnis does 
not mean to discredit, but rather to save the Luther. 
an dogma, we may hope that he may find out at last 
that the words of institution which have become un 


~ Rabari Dogmatik yol. i. Leipzig, 1861, p. 616 rqq 
—P. 8.) 
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sertain and unsettled to his mind, still stand fast, and 
that his new doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is only a 
shadow, not the substance, of the Lutheran dogma.” 
Dr. Ebrard, on the other hand, a distinguished cham- 
pion of the Reformed Confession, in the second edi- 
tion of his Christliche Dogmatik, Kénigsberg, 1863, 
vol. ii. p. 638, expresses his satisfaction that Kahnis 
has come over, as he thinks, to his own view on the 
Lord’s Supper, which he formerly opposed, but cen- 
sures him rather severely for not giving him credit 
for indebtedness to his (Ebrard’s) argument. Dr. 
Kahnis will take care of his originality. But we 
firmly believe that the Lutheran and Reformed views 
ean be essentially reconciled, if subordinate differ- 
ences and scholastic subtleties are yielded, and that 
the chief elements of reconciliation are already at 
hand in the Melanchthonian-Calvinistic theory. The 
Lord’s Supper is: 1. A commemorative ordinance, a 
memorial of Christ’s atoning death. (This is the 
truth of the Zwinglian view which no one can deny in 
the face of the words of the Saviour: Do this in re- 
membrance of Me). 2. A feast of living union of be- 
lievers with the Saviour, whereby we truly, though 
spiritually, receive Christ with all His benefits and are 
nourished by His life unto life eternal. (This was 
the substance for which Luther contended against 
Zwingli, and which Calvin retained, though in a dif- 
ferent scientific form, and in a sense confined to be- 
lievers.) 3. A communion of believers with one 
another as members of the same mystical body of 
Christ. See below, No. 9.—P. S.] 

5. The Lord’s Supper is not a sacrifice, but a fes- 
tal thank-offering. Hence the name Hucharist, which 
connects itself with the cup of thanksgiving. Gregory 
the Great was the first who changed the idea of the 
New Testament thank-offering into that of a sin- 
offering ; and those evangelical theologians who are 
anxious to establish in the Supper a continued propi- 
tiation, have already passed the Rubicon between the 
Evangelical Confession and Romanism. 

6. Meat and drink; bread and wine: type of the 
whole nourishment and invigoration of life, the spir- 
itual life being also presented under this twofold aspect 
in Scripture (Ps. xxiii, green pastures or meadows, 
and fresh waters), The Lord’s Supper embraces both 
in one: it is the sacrament of the glorification of the 
new life derived from the bloody fountain of the aton- 
ing death of Jesus. 

4. The materia terrestris and celestis in the 
Eucharist. Its religious and moral influence. Either 
salvation or condemnation. 

8. For the history of the rites of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, see the works on church history and archeology. 
The Church passed over from the use of unleavened 
to the use of leavened bread. Contentions arose, in 
consequence, between the Eastern and the Western 
Churches. Other differences concerning the kind of 
bread, the use and withdrawal of the wine, the pos- 
ture (kneeling, standing, sitting) of the communicants, 
ete. 

(9, It is a sad reflection, that the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper, this feast of the wnio mystica and com- 
munio sanctorum, which should bind all pious hearts 
to Christ and each other, and fill them with the holi- 
est and tenderest affections, has been the innocent 
occasion of the bitterest and most violent passions, 
and the most uncharitable abuse. The eucharistic 
controversies, before and after the Reformation, are 
among the most unrefreshing and apparently fruit- 
less in church history. Theologianswill have much to 
answer for at the juagment-day, for having perverted 


the sacred feast of Divine love into an apple of dis 
cord. No wonder that Mclanchthon’s last wish anc 
prayer was, to be delivered from the rabies theolegovwm. 
Fortunately, the blessing of the holy Communion does 
not depend upon the scientific interpretation and un. 
derstanding of the words of institution—however de 
sirable this may be—-but upon the promise of the 
Lord, and upon childlike faith which reccives it 
though it may not fully understand the mystery of the 
ordinance, Christians celebrated if with most devo 
tion and profit before they contended about the true 
meaning of those words, and obscured their vision by 
all sorts of scholastic theories and speculations. For. 
tunately, even now Christians of different denomina- 
tions, and holding different opinions, can unite around 
the table of their common Lord and Saviour, and feel 
one with Him and in Him who died for them all, and 
feeds them with His life once sacrificed on the cross, 
but now living for ever. Let them hold fast to what 
they agree in, and charitably judge of their differ. 
ences; looking hopefully forward to the marriage- 
supper of the Lamb in the kingdom of glory, when 
we shall understand and adore, in perfect harmony, 
the infinite mystery of the love of God in His Son 
our Saviour.—P. §. | 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The Passover and the Lord’s Supper.—Both in 
their relation to circumcision and baptism.—The 
question of the disciples, Where wilt Thou, ete. (ve 
17)? an expression of their feelings and state: 1. Or 
their legal anxiety; 2. of their painful embarrassment 
and sad presentiments; 3. of their want of decision. 
—tThe disciples helped forward the doom of their 
Master: 1. unconsciously, and yet 2. inevitably.— 
(a) as instruments of the Lord, and (0) as representa- 
tives of mankind.—The Lord’s silent guests.—The 
secret friends of God in all times concealed in Jeru- 
salem, ready at the critical moment to do the Lord 
service (the friend at Bethphage, the friend in Jeru- 
salem, Joseph of Arimathea, and Nicodemus).— When 
it was evening (ver. 20): the supper in the Egyptian 
night of fear, and in that of Mount Zion.—The feel 
ings with which the Lord celebrates the institution 
of the Supper, in presence of the traitor: 1. The 
moral horror which shook His whole being; 2. the 
stern solemnity which amazed all the disciples; 3. the 
compassion which revealed itself in the severest self- 
denial; 4. a boldness of love which established the 
feast of heaven in spite of all the murmurs of hell.— 
The traitor amidst the preparations of the Passover ; 
or, how hardness of heart ripens under the midday 
sun of tender love.—The deportment «° the Lord 
toward the traitor, an everlasting type of all true 
ecclesiastical discipline: a holy frame of mind, a 
penetrating eye, a general, all-comprehensive judg- 
ment.—One of you (ver. 21).—The important ques- 
tion, /s at J? a question of preparation for the sacra- 
ment.—The decisive conflict at the table of grace, or 
the most quiet and the greatest victory of the Lord 
(see my Leben Jesu, ii. 8, p. 1827)—Judas, master of 
hypocritical dissimulation, unmasked by the Maste 
of divine simplicity, 1. The points of developmen 
in his hypocrisy :—(a) his receiving the bag, and de 
ceiving the disciples ; (6) the pretence of care for the 
poor; (¢) the question, /s 7¢ 7? (d) the kiss. 2. His 
detection in its corresponding points of interest.— 
The institution of the Supper an expression of the 
Lord’s supreme certainty ot victory before His fina! 
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conflict.—-How the Lord transfused the Old Testa- 
ment into the New: 1. In all its parts generally ; 
2. in the institution of the Eucharist especially.— 
Christ present at the first supper, and present at all 
others: 1, Always present, because present the first 
time. He alone can distribute, interpret, and make 
it effectual. 2. Always present, as present the first 
time. Distiaguished from the sacrament ; presenting 
Himself in it—The bread and the wine in their in- 
separable unity: 1. With each other: the broken 
body, the expiating blood; 2. one after the other: 
the assurance of reconciliation, the new life——The 
Eucharist, the great feast of the Church: 1. A true 
feast (for the nourishment of the spiritual life); 2. a 
sacred feast (separating from all sinful enjoyment) ; 
8. a covenant feast (sealing redemption); 4. a love 
feast (uniting the redeemed); 5. a supper feast (fore- 
festival of death, of the end of the world, of the com- 
ing of Christ).—The Lord’s Supper a glance of light 
into the new world of glory in the shadows of the 
present world: 1. A sure pledge that the old world 
is perishing as Christ’$ body was broken; 2. a sure 
viedge that the new world will appear penetrated by 
the eternal resurrection life of Christ.—And when 
they had sung a hymn (ver. 30),—The Christian en- 
ters upon his final conflict strengthened by the Sup- 
per: 1. Upon the deciding conflict of youth (over the 
brook Kedron); 2. upon the repeated conflicts of 
adult life (Gethsemane); 3. upon the final conflict of 
death (imprisonment and Calvary).—Judas the infi- 
nitely dark riddle of Christianity ; Christ its eternally 
bright mystery.—The Lord’s household company the 
figure and the germ of the Church. 

Starke:—Nov. Bibl. Tub.: Out of the depths of 
the humiliation of Jesus stream forth the brightest 
rays of His Divine omniscience, and power over the 
human heart.—Happy he into whose heart Jesus 
comes! 1 Cor. v. 7, 8.—Hedinger: Is it marvellous 
that there should have been a wicked one, and a 
hypocrite, among the disciples?—-We may publicly 
speak of prevailing sins, but should not mention the 
sinner by name.—Cramer: Many have enemies and 
traitors frequenting their tables.—Osiander: Fore- 
knowledge and prediction do not make sinners. sin, 
1 Cor, xi. 2'7.— Quesnel: The communion of the body 
and blood of Christ a pledge of the fellowship of 
Heaven.—In the worthy participation our hope of 
perfect enjoyment of the transcendent blessings of the 
kingdom of glory is strengthened.—The Lord’s Sup- 
per is a sacrament which must abide in the Church 
until the Lord comes. 

Lisco :—In the glorified world a glorified feast. 

Heubner :—Jesus was subject to the law, ob- 
servrd all the feasts as a perfect Israelite; thus ap- 
proving Himself a true lover of His Church and His 
cour try.—To Him must all hearts and all doors fly 
opet.—Love deals forbearingly with the greatest sin- 
ners. —The anxiety of the disciples a joy to Jesus.— 
The saints are always troubled lest sin should be lying 
hiden in their hearts.—The fact that all questioned, 
shews that they did not suspect Judas; they were 
deeeived in him.—It was not with Judas as Terence 
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says, erubuit, salvus est—Where shame is, there is 
not yet full perdition.—The earthly supper a type and 
pledge of the heavenly.—Heaven an eternal feast of 
love and friendship.—Christ sang with his disciples , 
thus He sanctified Church psalmody. 

- FF. W. Krummacher (The Suffering Saviour) :— 
The institution of the Lord’s Supper.—The doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper.—Judas Iscariot the New Tes- 
tament Achitophel.—Ahlfeld: The Lord’s Supper 
the means of grace, through which Jesus makes His 
abode in His Church and in us. Maunday Thursday 
—Harless: The true guests at the Lord’s table.— 
Kern: The holy Supper a Supper of the New Cove: 
nant.—A. Knapp: The Lord’s Supper the holy of 
holies in the new dispensation. 

[QuzsneL:—(on ver. 17.) See here the extreme 
poverty of Christ, who had no house of His own or 
earth! He who would fain settle himself here,‘as in 
his native country, is not His disciple—(Ver. 20.) 
The Son of God, in this last assembly, which contains 
an abridgment, as it were, of the whole church, shows 
us the mixture of the good, the weak, and the wick- 
ed, who are all united in the participation of the 
same sacraments [? this depends upon the unsettled 
question of the presence of Judas at the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper ].—(Ver. 21.) Prudence and charity 
require that we should use the greatest sinners ten- 
derly to the last; admonishing without discovering 
them.—When a heart is once hardened, it has no 
longer any ears to hearken to admonitions. It is the 
property of hardness of heart to make us, like Judas, 
deaf, obdurate, and insensible, without perceiving that 
we are so.—(Ver. 26.) Holy and adorable words! 
which contain the establishment of the Christian wor- 
ship, the institution of the new law, the contract of 
the true covenant, the testament of a dying Father, a 
commandment of the greatest importance, the foun- 
dation of a true religion, the substitution of reality in 
the room of shadows, and the end of all types and 
figures.—(Ver. 30.) A communion-day is a day en- 
tirely set apart for thanksgiving, adoration, and 
hymns of joy, which are to be the beginning of the 
hymns and anthems of eternity.— Burxirr :—On 
Judas: 1. His character: a-professor of religion, a 
preacher, an apostle, one of the twelve; 2. his crime: 
he betrayed Jesus, a man, his master, his maker; 
3. the cause and occasion: covetousness, the root sin, 
[add 4. his sad repentance (the worldly sorrow lead. 
ing to death, contrasted with the godly sorrow of 
Peter unto life); 5. his terrible end].—(Ver. 238.) 
Eternal misery is much worse than non-entity. Better 
to have no being, than not to have a being in Christ. 
—The Lord’s Supper: 1. The author; Jesus took 
bread; 2. the time of the institution: the night be- 
fore He was betrayed; 3. the sacramental elements: 
bread and wine; 4. the ministerial action: the break- 
ing of the bread and the blessing of the cup; 5. the 
object: Do this in remembrance of Me, ete. , 6. thanks 
giving after communion.—Comp. similar reflections 
and suggestions in Matthew Henry, Thomas Scott 
Ph Doddriige, anc other practical commentatera, — 
Pees 


CHAP. XXVI. 31-46, ay 


FOURTH SECTION. 


PROMISES TO THE DISCIPLES ; AND CHRIST IN GETHSEMANE, 


Cnaprer XXVI. 31-46, 
(Mark xiv. 27-42; Luke xxii. 31-46; John xiii. 86—-xvili, 1.) 


31 Then [in going out to the Mount of Olives | saith Jesus unto them, All ye shall | will} b 
offended because of me [at me] this night: for it is written, I will smite the Shepherd, 
32 and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad (Zech, xiii. 7), But after I am 
33 risen again, | will go before you into Galilee, Peter answered and said unto him, 
Though all men shall be offended because of thee [at thee],’ yet will I never be offended, 
34 Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, That this night, before the [«] cock crow 
35 [crows], thou shalt deny me thrice. Peter said unto him, Though I should die with 
thee, yet will I not [in no wise, ov 4») deny thee.? [But]* Likewise also said all the 
disciples. 
36 Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place called Gethsemane, and saith unto the 
37 disciples, Sit ye here, while I go and pray yonder. And he took with him Peter and 
the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and very heavy [full of, or, 
38 overwhelmed with, sorrow and anguish, AvreioGar wat adqmoveiv].4 Then saith he 
unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowfui, even unto death: tarry ye here, and watch 
39 with me. And he went a little farther,® and fell on his face, and prayed, saying, O my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
40 thou wilt. And he cometh unto the disciples, and findeth them asleep, and saith unto 
41 Peter, What,’ could ye not [then, odrws] watch with me one hour? Watch and pray, 
that ye enter nut into temptation: the spirit indeed zs willing, but the flesh 7s weak, 
42 He went away again the second time, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if this cup’ 
43 may not pass away from me,* except I drink it, thy will be done. And he came ane 
44 [again] found them asleep again:* for their eyes were heavy. And he left them, and 
45 went away again, and prayed the third time,” saying the same words. Then cometh 
he to his disciples, and saith unto them, Sleep on now, and take your rest: behold, the 
46 hour is at hand, and the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. Rise, let us 
be going: behold, he is at hand that doth betray me, 


4 Ver, 33,—Ei (kal) mavres oxavdaricOnoovra év col. Kat is omitted in A, B. ©., D., ete, Lachmann, and 


Tischendorf. : 
2 Ver. 35.—Codd. A., E., G., al., read the somewhat milder subj. arapyjow pat [for amapyjo o Mat]. Probabiy a 


loss, 
3 Ver, 35.—Several uncial Codd. add 5¢€. Probably from Mark xiv. 31. [But implies here an extemuation of the guilt 
of Peter, as much as to say, Peter made these professions, but we all did the same, and have nothing to boast of. But 
Lachmann, Vischendorf, and Alford omit it—P, 5 | 

4 Ver. 87._[Lange: zU TRAUERN (schaudern) UND ZU BANGEN (beben), “Doddridge complains that “the words which 
our translators use here, are very flat, and fall short of the emphasis of those terms in which the Evangelists describe this 
awful scene.” The verb adnuovety is derived by some from d7juos, people, and the alpha privativum, hence, to feel lone- 
ty, solitary ; expression of a sorrow that makes man unfit for company and shunning it, and pressing like a weight of lead 
upon the soul, F. H. Scrivener (A Supplement to the Authorized English Version of the N. vt, London, 1845, vol. i. p. 
304) thinks that no single Greek word can be more expressive of deep dejection than a5 uwovecr, and renders it: “to 
be overwhelmed with anguish.” Tyndule and Coverdale: grievously trowbled. Conant less forcibly: trowbled. Meyer 
seems to agree with Suidas’ definition of adnu. = Alay Avreto Oa, and adds: “Hs bezeichnet die unheimliche Beunru: 
higung der Angst und Verlegenheit” Lregret. that the scholarly work of Scrivener, just alluded to, has not sooner come 
to hand. It would have been of considerable assistance to me in the Critical Notes on the English Version.—P. 8.] 

5 Ver. 89.—The readirg ™poo eX Oey [for mpoeAOwr] is probably a writing error. [Cod. Sinait. likewise reads mpoo 
Addy.) 

6 Ver. 40 —[ What! is an interpolation and, as Conant remarks, ‘‘ violates the tone of feeling and manner of the Sa 
your.” The 0UTws can best be rendered by then. Lange: So also.—P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 42.—Many Codd., A., B.. C., ete., [also Cod. Sinait.J, read here only rotro without TOTTPLoV, which seems 
to be supplemented from ver. 39, and is omitted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, [and Alford], 

8 Ver, 42,—Codd. B., D., ete., [also Cod. Sinait.], omit the words: @m é€uov, from me. [Lange puts them in brack 


ets. ] 
9 Ver. 43.--Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Tregelles, Alford], read with the best authorities, [including Cod. Sinait.) 


rdAty evper (again found) avrous [instead of ehpioKer a’tovs TaALY, finds them again). 
10 Ver, 44—A., D., K., omit €« tptrov. Lachmann puts it in brackets, Tischendorf omits it. [In the large ed 
vf 1859 Tischendorf retains the words in the text, but Alford omits them, Cod. Sinait. has them, but between Toy ai'tds 


and Adyor, instead of hefore Toy airdv.—P. 8.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


ee ee 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 81. Then saith Jesus unto them, 7 dre. 
—For a time Jesus remained in the room of the Pass- 
pver, as is evident from John xiv. 31, At this point 
comes the departure from the house. Th2 prediction 
of the flight of the disciples and of Peter’s deniat 
took place, according to John xiii. 37, in the Pass- 
over room itself, Hereupon followed the farewell 
discourses, John xiii. to xvii., spoken partly within 
the room, and partly on the way to Gethsemane. 

Will be offended at Me, cxaviadricAi- 
weoOe ev éuvot.—That is, My sufferings ye will 
make an offence and snare to yourselves. 

For it is written.— What the Lord knew by im- 
mediate prevision, He nevertheless connects with a 
prophetic word: partly for the sake of the disciples, 
partly on account of His relation to the law; and fur- 
ther to prove that the course of His suffering was not 
contrary to Old Testament predictions, but that the 
carnal notions of the Jews as to a Messiah exempt 
from suffering were in direct contradiction to the Old 
Testament. The passage, Zech. xiii, 7: “‘ Awake, O 
sword, against My shepherd, and against the man that 
is My fellow [My equal], saith the Lord of hosts: 
smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered ; 
and Iwill turn Mine hand upon the little ones,”—is 
indeed quoted freely,* yet not inconsistently with the 
connection of the text. In the original, Jehovah 
commands the sword to smite His Shepherd; but 
here He appears to lift up the sword Himself. The 
Messianic import of the passage is without reason re- 
solved by Meyer (after Hitzig) into a merely typical 
significance. For the passage is closely connected 
with Zechariah’s previous reference to a future time, 
when prophecy should be silenced, and when he who 
should arise as a prophet would be exposed to the 
most bitter sufferings. That prediction stretched 
forward beyond the prophetless period after Malachi 
to the period of the new prophets, John the Baptist 
and Christ. But if we recognize the prophetical 
spirit in this passage at all, we cannot refer it to John 
the Baptist. It foretold, however, the universal dis- 
persion of the people in consequence of their rejec- 
tion of Christ. “The Shepherd indicated by the 
prophet is the same who, in ch. xi. 4, feeds the miser- 
able sheep, the Jewish people; His death is the sign 
for the scattering of the flock, yet the Lord immedi- 
ately stretches out His hand to save the little ones, 
the faithful, His disciples. Hence the profound 
meaning of the passage is this: When the Jewish 
people had rejected their last Deliverer and Saviour, 
they underwent the punishment of dispersion. This 
was preparatorily typified in the actual scattering of 
the disciples on the death of Jesus; just as their eter- 
nal salvation in their bodily deliverance when Jesus 
was taken” (John xviii. 9). Gerlach.+ 

Ver. 32. Go before you into Galilee.—Meyer 
denies the genuineness of this declaration, for the 
groundless reason, that Jesus could not so definitely 
oredict His own resurrection, The announcement of 


* [The quotation is verbatim after the Alexandrian MS. 
of the LXX., except that the imperative mdrafoy, strike, 
‘g changed into the future matatw, I will strike, God who 
eommandg the striking into God who strikes Himself:i— 
a aiGome here Srvar, eden Jesu, vi. 176 sqq., who goes 
et longth into the meaping of this prophecy, and especially 
the word "NY, “my fellow,” “my egual,” 4. ¢., the 
Mersish. Aiso Nast a loc.—P. 8.] 


a particular meeting in Galilee, does not exclude the 
previous appearances of Jesus to the disciples in Je 
rusalem. He says this to those who had come with 
Him from Galilee to the feast: “ Before ye shall have 
returned to your homes, I will rise again.” In Galilee 
He collected together again all the scattered disei- 
ples: ch. xxviii. 16; John xxi.; 1 Cor. xv. 6. Ger- 
lach. [The Lord seems to allude in this comfortin 
prediction to the remaining words of the prophecy o: 
Zech. xiii. 7: “' And I will turn Mine hand upon the 
little ones.” _ To go before, mpod-ye.y, is a verbum pas- 
torale, as Bengel remarks, comp. John, x. 4.—P. 8.] 
Ver. 34. Before a cock crows.—De Wette: 
“Tf Jesus said these words, He meant merely (de 
Wette’s mere assertion) the division of the night 
called dAexropopwvia, ASAI TR MP; but the Evan- 
gelists referred it to a real cock-crowing.” Gerlach: 
“Before the cock-crowing between midnight and morn- 
ing. But it came to pass literally, like so many other 
predictions.” It must be regarded as fixed, that the 
definite specification of that time of the night was 
the main point; but since, where cocks were found, 
their cry would not be wanting, we must hold fast the 
circumstance, that the cock-crowing was appointed 
to be the warning sound for Peter. Meyer seems to 
suppose that the first cock-crowing took place at mid- 
night, and the second about three in the morning. 
It is not established that the aAextopodwvia marked 
always the time from midnight till three; since the 
Talmudists reckoned only three divisions of the day, 
and regarded the fourth, pw, as the morning of the 
day following. Comp. Winer, sub Wachtwache.* 
Deny Me thrice.—De Wette: Deny knowing 
Me(!). Better Meyer: Deny that thou belongest to 
Me. But the denial of faith in Christ, the Son of 
God, is contained in it; and not merely the denial of 
a personal relation. f 
Ver. 36, Gethsemane.—Most probably 8272 M3 
oil-press. The most approved form is Te@onuaveé: 
see de Wette. A piece of land at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives, which was provided with a press, 
and perhaps also with a dwelling-house, or at least 
the usual garden-tower. See Winer and Robinson. 
Through the Stephen Gate or the Gate of Mary (ac- 
cording to Schulz, identical with the ancient Fish 
Gate), there is a descent to the valley of Kedron, by 
which the traveller went over the bridge of the same 
name into the garden of Gethsemane. Kedron means 
Black brook ; it fowed with perturbed waters, which 
were still more darkened by the blood of the temple- 
sacrifices, down through the valley toward the Deud 
Sea. Gethsemane lay on the right of the path to the 
Mount of Olives. It scarcely deserves now the name 
of a garden, as the place is covered with stones, and 
there are only eight old olive-trees remaining. The 
place is in possession of the Franciscans, who in 
1847 erected a new wall around it, in length two 
hundred paces, and in breadth one hundred and fifty. 


* [The difficulty derived from the Mishna, that the inhab 
itants of Jerusalem, and the priests everywhere, were for. 
bidden to keep fowls, because they scratched up unclean 
worms, is easily removed, first, in view of the inconsistency 
of the Talmud on this point (see Lightfoot), and secondly, by 
the consideration that such a prohibition could in no case 
affect the Roman resicents, over whom the Jews had na 
power. The scarcity of cocks in Jerusalem is, however, in 
timated by the absence of the definite article before aAckTwyp 
in all the four Gospels. Hence it should be omitted in the 
English Version, vers. 34, 74, 75; Mark xiv. 80, 68, 72; Luke 
xxii. 34, 60,61; John xiii, 88; xviii. 27. At any rate the 
whole history of Peter’s denial is evidently drawn from rea) 
life. and presents one of the strongest evidences fur the origi 
nality and truthfulness of the Gospel records.—-P §.] 
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There is no groimd for doubting the identity of the | Ps. xxii. 16 ; xl. 13, seem to have been present te 


present and the ancient Gethsemane; yet it must be 
confessed that there is no reason why the place on 
the left of the road may not be preferred (Wolff). 
C, von Raumer: “The vlives are not of the time of 
our Lord; for Titus, during the siege of Jerusalem, 
had all the trees of the district cut down; and, more- 
over, the tenth legion were encamped on the western 
declivity of the mountain. The great age of the eight 
trees is inferred from the fact, that each of them pays 
a particular tribute which goes up to the time of the 
capture of Jerusalem by the Saracens (a. p. 636).* 

And He saith to the disciples.—There were 
eight of them; the three selected ones, and Judas, 
being excluded. Only those three, who had seen 
His transfiguration on the Mount, might be witnesses 
of the conflict of His soul. But this appointment 
of Christ formed also a kind of watch against prema- 
ture surprise on the part of the traitor. In the fore- 
ground of the garden sat the eight disciples; beyond 
them are the three confidential ones ; into the Holiest 

_of His Passion He goes alone. These stations are 
not without symbolical significance. + 

Ver. 87. He began to be overwhelmed 
with sorrow and anguish (t0 mourn and to 
tremble); Auweto@atr cal 45nuovety.—Suidas 
explains &5nuovety to be Alay Avmeicda, amopely. 
But the latter expression is probably not an in- 
tensification of the former; it is a kind of contrast 
to it. AvzeicOa is the passive: being troubled 
or afflicted. Thus it signifies, absolutely taken, the 
experience of an infinitely afflicting influence. All 
the woe of the world falls upon Him, and oppresses 
His heart. Mark has the stronger expression : 2x- 
QxuBctc0a. The contratictory impressions + which 
Christ experienced extended to horror and amaze- 
ment. “Adnuoveiv, ou the other hand, related to 
anoperyv — according to Buttmann from &3yuos— 
expresses in the absolute sense the being forsaken 
of all the world and bereft of every consolation, the 
uttermost anxiety and experience of woe. 

Ver. 38. My soul is exceeding sorrowful, or 
girt round with sorrow, #¢p/A v7o0s.—Compare 
John xii. 27. Thesoul is the intermediate in man be- 
tween body and spirit. The spirit expresses the rela- 
tion to God; the body, the relation to earth; the soul, 
the relation to the world at large, especially the world 
of spirits. Hence the soul is the specific organ of 
spiritual experiences and emotions of pleasure and 
sorrow (Beck, Bibl. Seelenlehre, 10).—Even unto 
death.—The extremest degree. Even unto death, 
so that sorrow might bring Me to death, Jon. iv. 9. 
“ Anguish even unto death, the woes of one strug- 
gling with death, I now experience. The words of 


* (Dr. Wordsworth, following the ancient fathers and the 
vider Protestant. commentators, sees a providential and 
prophéetical adaptation of the names of Scripture localities 
generally, and of Gethsemane in particular, to the events 
which occurred there. In this 077 press, in which the olives 
were crushed and bruised, Christ was bruised for our sins, 
that oil might flow from His wounds to heal our souls. 
Comp. Matthew Henry: “There He trod the wine-press of 
flis Father's wrath, and trod it alone.” In like manner 
Wordsworth allegorizes on Bethlehem, the louse of bread, 
where the bread of life was born; Mazareth, where He grew 
ap asa branch; Bethsaida, the house of fishing, where He 
sailed the apostles; Capernawm. the house of consolation, 
wiere He dwelt; Bethany, the place of palm-dates, which 
speaks of the paims and hosannahs of His triumphal entry 
{nto Jerusalem; Bethphage, the house of figs, which is a me- 
mento of the withering of the barren fig tree; the Mownt of 
Olives, whence Christ ascended to heaven, to hold forth the 
plive branch of peace between God and man.—P. 8.] 

+ {The Edinb. transl. hus insiqnificance,—P. 34 

t IN ot: passions, as in the Edinb. transl.—P. 8. 


| 


His thoughts.” Gerlach, 

Tarry ye here, and watch with Me.—Inti 
mation of the deepest agony. Bengel: In magnia 
tentationibus juvat solitudo, sed tamen ut in propinquo 
sint amici. 

Ver, 39. And He went a little farther.— 
Mixpév belongs to rpocaA Ody, a little distance, 
Luke gives here the vivid and dramatic statementa 
of the spiritual excitement of the Lord,—of the b'oody 
or blood-like sweat which poured from Him,—of 
His being strengthened by an angel. See Com. om 
Luke xxii. 41-44, 

If it be possible.—Not as opposing the notion 
of an unbending decree ; but in living harmony with 
the Father’s government and perfect submission. 
Luke: ¢f BovAe. The mayta duvatd oor in Mark is 
no contradiction. 

This cup.—tThe suffering is a cup filled with a 
bitter potion. See above, ch. xx. 22. Meyer (after 
de Wette): “This sufferfhng and dying now before 
Me.” The signification of the cup is the sameas the 
signification of the suffering of His soul. But the 
modern interpretation, of an anguish in the presence 
of death which extorted a prayer for its removal, is 
in opposition to all the earlier declarations of Christ, 
and especially to the institution of the Supper, and 
the high-priestly prayer, John xvii. Ou this farther 
on. 

But as Thou.—As Thou wilt, let it be. See 
Mark. Not My will, but Thine be done. ‘“ The feel- 
ing of profound emotion speaks in broker lan- 
guage.” Meyer. [This passage figures very promi- 
nently in the Monothelite controversy as one of the 
principal proofs that Christ had two wills, a human 
and a divine, as He had two natures. It should not 
be overlooked, however, that the contrast is not as 
between His human and His divine will, but as be- 
tween His will (as the God-Man in the state of humil- 
iation and intense agony) and the will of His heaven- 
ly Father.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 40. And findeth them sleeping.—“* The 
sleeping of the disciples, and of these three favorite 
disciples, under these circumstances, and with so wn- 
conquerable a drowsiness, is psychologically mysteri- 
ous, even after Luke’s explanation, ard tis AUvmys 
(ch. xxii. 45); but the certainly genuine words of 
Jesus, vers. 40 and 45, constrain us to regard the 
circumstance as historically true.” Meyer. We 
must connect with this the equally mysterious sleep- 
ing of the same three men during the transfiguration ; 
and this will confirm the supposition, that higher 
spiritual influences and transactions almost overpow- 
ered the feeble flesh. Yet the Lord expressly declares 
that the disciples were morally responsible for being 
in such a condition. An analogous influence we see 
under preaching, Sermons stimulate some, and send 
others to sleep, according to their several dispositions 
and preparation. The simple law, that extraordinary 
tension raises the highly developed spiritual life, while 
it stupefies the less developed, finds here its strongest 
illustration in the most absolute contrast of spiritual 
watchfulress and sleep. 

He saith unto Peter.—He had promised most 
was in the greatest danger; and probably he was ° 
psychical respects the strongest.—So then, of 
7 ws ,—with displeasure: with allusion to his great 
promises.—Not one hour.—Incidental intimation 
of the duration of our Lord’s first conflict. 

Ver. 41. That ye enter not into temptation 
eloéAOnre.—That the situation in which they 
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would soon be placed, might not be a cause of offence 
to them, through lack of their own preparation. The 
simple test, which comes from God alone, becomes 
metpaouds, an assault dangerous to the soul, 
partly through the accession of tempting influences 
from without (‘the devil, the world”), and partly 
through a blameable internal bias (“our own flesh 
and blood”). The Lord’s words were fully explain- 
ed when the band soon afterward came upon them, 
The spirit indeed is willing.—A general de- 
claration; but, like the passage, Rom. vii. 22, 25, 
qualified and particularized by its relation to the dis- 
ciples, and the progress of the Christian life. In the 
unconverted the willingness of the mveduais not 
yet unbound ; in mature Christians the od is puri- 
fied and governed by the spiritual principle. But, 
even in the first case, the willingness of the spirit is 
faintly expressed in Indefinite desires ; and in the last 
case, the opposition of the flesh is not absolutely 
suppressed and abolished until the consummation. 
The proper conflict between the rvedua, the higher 


principle of life, and the old ungodly nature, falls | 


into the domain of the Christian discipleship, the life 
that is being matured. The mvedpa is here the 
human spiritual life, awakened by the Holy Spirit. 
It is not only willing, but +p 6@upor, ready and 
willing. The odpé which opposes is not simply the 
sensual nature, but the sensuous nature disorder- 
ed by the yux7. The Scripture presents the cdpé,— 
that is, the natural life in its inclinations and im- 
pulses,—in three stages: 1. As innocent odpé (Gen. 
ii.); 2. as sinful odpé (Gen. vi.) ; 3. as sanctified capt 
(John vi.). But the sinful odp is even in the regen- 
erate excited to a diseased contradiction ; it is not 
merely weak, but ac@ev%s, a8 the rvedua is mpo- 
Gunoy. Hence, above all things, watchfulness is 
needed. Calovius: capt is here the homo animalis ; 
mretua, the homo spiritualis. This is too dogmati- 
eal, [Stier, Alford, and Nast take flesh here in its 
original sense as a constituent part of human nature, 
which in itself is not sinful, but has an inherent weak- 
ness, which the sowl, standing between the spirit and 
the flesh, must overcome by deriving strength from 
the spirit through watching and prayer. They also 
maintain that Christ Himself is included in this de- 
claration, with the difference that He gave as high 
and pre-eminent an example of its truth, as the disci- 
ples afforded a low and ignoble one: He, in the wil- 
lingness of the spirit, yielding Himself to the Father’s 
will to suffer and die, but weighed down by the weak- 
ness of the flesh ; they, having professed, and really 
having, a willing spirit to suffer with Him, but, even 
in the one hour’s watching, overcome by the burden 
of drowsiness. Observe, itis here vedua, the higher 
spiritual being, and not yvx7, the human soul, the 
seat of the affections and passions, as in ver. 38 and 
Jobn xii. 27.—P. 8.] ; 

Ver. 42. Again the second time.—No pleon- 
asm. The é« dev7épov defines the awed 0 dv; 
the rdAcy defines the rpoonvéaro ina signifi- 
cant manner. In the second supplication, the resig- 
nation and self-sacrifice comes more prominently for- 
ward, 

Ver. 44. The third time.—Apart from the tex- 
tual uncertainty, this presents no difficulty. It is in 
harmony with life, and especially spiritual life, that 
intense and decisive conflicts develop themselves in 
% succession of acts, with intermissions of pause. 
The rhythm here assumes a threefold rise and fall, ac- 
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cording to the nature of the spirit and of spisitaa 
conflict, asin the conflict of the Apostle Paul, 2 Cor, 
xii. 8. Luke does not record this threefold repeti- 
tion literally ; but he describes it in the growing in. 
tensity of the struggle, the bloody sweat, and the 
word of the strengthening angel. 

Ver. 45. Sleep on now, and take your rest.-- 
1. Chrysostom, Grotius, Winer, and others : ‘ Jesua 
needed no longer the co-operation of His disciples, and 
gives them rest.” But, on the other hand, we read 
“The hour is come.” 2. H. Stephanus, Heumann, [alse 
Greswell and Robinson], and others, make it a ques- 
tion: Sleep ye still? but this is opposed by 7d Ave 
xév. 8. Grulich (on the Jrony of Christ, p. 74): 
Sleep and take your rest for the time to come, that 
is, in future, when ye shall have more security. But 
this would not be 7d Aoiwdy. 4. Euthymius Zigab., 
[Calvin], and Beza, call it “rebuking irony.” [Also 
Chrysostom.] Meyer: “The common objection 
against the ironical view, that it is not in harmony 
with the present feeling of Jesus, is psychologicallr 
arbitrary. The profoundest grief of soul, especially 
when associated with such clearness of spirit, has it. 
own irony. And what an apathy had Jesus here to 
encounter!” But if the essential principle of irony 
is security and perfect composure of spirit, we recog- 
nize here the sacred irony which does not speak in 
contempt of weakness, but in the triumphant con- 
sciousness that the fight was already won. Another 
token is, that it passes over at once into the most 
solemn language. See the divine irony in Ps, ii. 
Meanwhile, we must be careful not to overlook the 
symbolical element in the saying. The disciples had 
slept in the body, because they slept in the spirit. 
And, because they kad not watched, there was a ne- 
cessity now that they should outwardly watch while 
they slept on in spirit, until they were awakened by 
the cock-crowing, the Redeemer’s death, and the re- 
surrection morning. 

The hour is at hand. 
sion. Comp. Luke xxii. 53. 

Shall be betrayed into the hands of sinners. 
—Grotius: The Romans. Meyer: The Sanhedrin. 
De Wette, better: The Romans and the Jews. For 
that the betrayal was twofold, Jesus had before de- 
clared. 

Ver. 46. Arise, let us go hence.—“ Remark 
the haste which is expressed in éyeipecOe, &yw- 
uev,idov.” Meyer. 

THe RELATION OF THE THREE EVANGELISTS TO 
Joun.—The silence of John upon the confliet in 
Gethsemane has been explained in various ways. 
According to Olshausen and others, he took for 
granted an acquaintance with the synoptical narra- 
tives. I have explained the omission of this evens, 
as well as of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
from the peculiar composition and aim of the fourth 
Gospel, with reference to the three already existing.* 
So also Meyer. John has something analogous to 
the agony of Gethsemane in the spiritual conflict of 
Jesus in the temple, John xii. 27, though the twa 
are of course not to be identified. 


The great hour of deci- 


* [The Edinb edition altogether misunderstand» this pas 
sage, and translates: “ The isswe (as if Awsfall was the same 
with Ausgang ») of this ewent . . . are iliustrated by John 
in his own way.” Jobu does not illustrate these events al 
all, but passes them by in complete silence. But Lange il 
lustrates this silence in his Leben Jesu, to which he kere al 
ludes.—P. 8.] 


CHAP. XXVI. 31-46. 
—————_—  —nk avaxX—neeeeeeeeeee ee nn 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The perfect fidelity of Jesus to the law is seen 
In His not going over the Mount of Olives to Beth- 
any. It was necessary for every one to spend that 
night in Jerusalem. His calmness is seen in the fact 
of His going to His accustomed place of prayer (Luke 
xxii. 39), although knowing that Judas was acquaint- 
ed with the place. The time for hiding Himself was 
past; for throughout the whole land there was no 
longer freedom for His steps. But no more did Jesus 
go prematurely to meet danger, which He would have 
done had He celebrated the Passover a day earlier 
than usual. “Just at the commencement of His 
public teaching (ch. iv.), He retired, before His ex- 
tremest agony, into silence; that there He might in 
prayer await and overcome in His inmost spirit the 
fiercest assaults of Satan (John xiv. 80), before He 
entered upon His external mortal passion.” Ger- 
lach. 

2. The Agony of the Saviour in Gethsemane.— 
The final form of an anxious presentiment which 
had pervaded His whole public life, and which con- 
stantly came out more and more distinctly into utter- 
ance: Luke xii. 50; Mark viii. 12; John xii. There 
is nothing improbable, though something mysterious 
and wonderful, in the record that Christ’s agony fol- 
lowed the high festival of His soul in the sacerdotal 
prayer (John xvii.), A similar transition in feeling 
often appears: 1. From joy to sorrow in the entry 
with palm-branches in Luke, in the temple, John xii., 
in Gethsemane; 2. from sorrow to joy at the depar- 
ture from Galilee, at the dismissal of Judas from the 
company of disciples, John xiii., after the ery, “ My 
God, My God,” on the cross. All this shows the 
elasticity and absolute depth and vigor of His inner 
life. We distinguish three great conflicts and triumphs 
in the passion: 1. The victory over the temptation 
of the kingdom of darkness in His Spirit, at the in- 
stitution of the holy Supper (John xiii. 31); 2. the 
victory over temptation im His soul, in Gethsemane ; 
3. the victory over temptation in His bodily life, on 
the cross. These three great crises, indeed, are not 
to be separated abstractly, as if in the one case His 
spirit only was tried, in the other, His soul, ete. But 
the assault made the life of the spirit the medium of 
trial in the one case, in the other, the life of the soul; 
and the victory which preceded became an advantage 
in the conflict which followed. And this serves to 
show the real import of the specific suffering of the 
soul of our Lord. Itis in its nature one of the deep- 
est mysteries of the evangelic history ; but it receives 
some light from the position of the soul-conflict be- 
tween the spirit-conflict and the conflict of bodily dis- 
tress, from its relation to the temptation in the wil- 
derness, and by definite declarations of Christ Him- 
self. Interpretations :—1. Origen, De martyrio, ¢. 
29: Christ desired a yet deeper suffering ; an asceti- 
cally strained view.* Contra Celsum: He would 
have averted the destruction of Jerusalem. So Am- 
brose, Basil, Jerome. 2. He suffered the wrath of 
God in our stead and our behalf. Melanchthon: Jacwit 

ius Det prostratus coram eterno Patre, sentiens 
ram aduersus tua et mea peccata. So Rambach, 
“the cup of wruth” 38 Assaults of hell. Knapp: 


* [Origen explains the words: “ My soul is sorrowful 
unto death, Sorrow is begun in me, but not to endure for- 
ever, but only till the hour of death; when I shall die for 
sin, I shall die also for all sorrow, whose beginnings only are 


in me.”—P. 8.] 
31 
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“The last and most terrible attacks of the kingdom 
of darkness, in which the prince of death sought te 
wrest from Him the victory.” 4. Ebrard: “ Hig 
trembling in Gethsemane was not dread of His suf 
ferings, but was part of His passion itself; it was not 
a transcendental and external assumption of a for- 
eign guilt, but a concrete experience of the full and 
concentrated power of the world’s sin.” 5, Olshau- 
sen: Actual abandonment on the part of God; the 
human wvyf of Jesus alone was in conflict here, 
while the fulness of the divine life had withdrawn. 
6. Rationalists like Thiess and Paulus refer it to phy- 
sical illness and exhaustion,* to which Schuster addg 
the distress of abandonment by friends.t 7. De 
Wette: Fear of death (“a moral weakness !”). 
8. Meyer: Horror and shudder in confronting the ter- 
ror of such cruel sufferings and death. So im 2st 
modern interpreters. Neander proves against Strauss 
that a change of feeling in the life of the Saviour is 
by no means improbable. But we cannot admit a 
change of thought, least of all a change of the funda. 
mental thoughts of His life. A supplication for the 
turning away of the suffering of death, even as a con- 
ditional and resigned request, is not to be imagined 
after so many foreannouncements of His passion, af: 
ter the institution of the Supper, and His continuance 
in the scene of danger at Gethsemane. This would 
be to make Jesus directly contradict. Himself. The 
agony in Gethsemane was not dread of the agzmy on 
Calvary, but it was a specific agony of itself; there- 
fore He prays, according to Mark, that, if it were 
possible, the hour of ¢Ais suffering might pass,—sim- 
ilarly as in John. 

It was the hour of nameless woe, of an excite- 
ment and commotion of soul,t in which He would 
not appear before His disciples, in which He could 
not appear before His enemies. 1. It was then first 
a specific conflict of soul (“‘ My soul is surrounded by 
sorrow,” m € p /Auvmos): He was assaulted by the sever- 
est experience of woe and distressing anxiety. And 
this disposes of the opinions of those who make the 
suffering either predominantly pneumatic, or predom- 
inantly corporeal. 2. It was a counterpart to the 
temptation in the wilderness. See Luke iv.13. Christ 
was tempted in the wilderness by the pseudo-messi- 
anic and carnal hopes and desires of His people, in 
connection with the vanities of the world. But in 
Gethsemane He was tempted by the pseudo-messianic, 
carnal grief and disappointment of His people, and 
the whole misery of the world, which culminated in 
the fearful treachery of Judas, and revealed itself in 
a milder form in the sleeping of the disciples for sor- 


* {In German: kérperliche Abspannung, which is just 
the reverse of “ corporeal intensity uf feeling,” as the Edinb. 
edition renders it.—P. 8. 

+ [Renan, in his Life of Jesus, ch. xxiii., adds the sad 
memory of “the clear fountains of Galilee, where He might 
have refreshed Himself; the vineyard and fig-tree, under 
which He might bave been seated; and (hear, hear!) the 
young maidens who might perhaps have consented to love 
Him!” Only a French novel-writer would profane this sa- 
cred scene by such erotic sentimentalism. Renan places 
the agony in Gethsemane several days before the night of 
the Passion, contrary to the unanimous testimony of the Sy- 
noptists as well as the inherent probability of the case. But 
his opinions on such subjects are worth nothing at all.—P 
8. 


¢ [In German: Gemitthserschittterung. Gemitith is here, 
like the Greek Ouuds (from 00m, to rush on, to storm; to 
burn in sacrifice), the inmost soul, as the principle of ltfe, 
feeling, and thought, especially as the seat of strong her 
and passion, The Kdinb, edition obliterates the meaning o 
the original by turning it into: warest and amazement, 
which is no translation at all. The next sentences are sti 
more diluted and mutilated, or entiroly omitted.—P. 8.] 
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tow. The whole tempting power of the desperation 

of humanity pressed hard upon Jesus: that was His 
Auvmwetoc@a:. And in His own internal defence He 
‘stood alone, invigorated by no sympathy and help of 
mortals: that was His 45yuovetyv—Comp. Isa. lxiii. 
b. In this temptation through the despair of hu- 
manity lay indeed the strength of the fiercest assault 
of hellish powers upon His lonely soul. It was also 
the judgment of God upon humanity which Jesus 
experienced in His soul; not God’s judgment upon 
Himself, but a judgment upon humanity, which He 
received into His own soul, in order to change it into 
redemption. Of the former—the despair of the world 
—Judas’ treachery was the concentrated and terrific 
expression: it was the demoniac fruit of his demoniac 
grief, an act of mad contempt of salvation and of 
self. Hence the Lord again alludes here to the trai- 
tor (ver. 46). The great double-betrayal of His peo- 
ple and of the whole world committed against His 
life, was the extreme suffering of the Saviour, the 
fulfilment of Joseph’s type, sold with fearful anguish 
on his part by his brothers (Gen. xlii. 21). Thus 
the agony of Jesus’ soul in the garden was related to 
the despairing sorrow of the world, as the victory in 
the wilderness was related to the enticing and dis- 
guised pleasures of this world. 

8. Not asI will, but as Thou wilt.—Opposed to 
the Monothelite heresy. This preserves the truth 
and truly human character of His conflict, without 
disparaging His constant accordance in all things 
with the will of the Father. Contrast and suspense 
do not amount to contradiction. Difference is not 
discord. See the decrees of the Council of Constan- 
Hinople, a. p. 680. 

4, Christ, in His threefold supplication in Geth- 
semane, perfected the doctrine of prayer, and sanc- 
tified the prayers of sinners. His petition rises from 
the full expression of His woe to the full expression 
of submission to the Father’s will. And His being 
heard consisted in this, that in the Father’s strength 
He drank the cup, and enjoyed the perfect security 
of victory before the sharpest conflict took place. 

5. It was not the treachery of Judas in its exter- 
nal aspect, but that treachery as the expression of 
the disciples’ and the world’s sorrow and disappoint- 
ment and of their despair of Christ’s honor and vic- 
tory, that constituted the temptation which the Sav- 
iour here suffered. But He had overcome this temp- 
tation already, when the external and actual betrayal 
came upon Him, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


I. Tuz Two Sxcrions.—The passage from the 
Supper to Gethsemane ; or, spiritual invigoration ex- 
perienced in the way of duty: a. The appointment 
of spiritual strengthening ; 6. how it is experienced 
by Christ and by His disciples—The warning voice 
of their Master scarcely heard amidst the expressions 
of the disciples’ self-confidence.—Divine and human 
zare in provision against assaults at hand: 1. Christ 
is careful, and therefore free from care; 2. His dis- 
ciples were careless, and therefore burdened with 
care and anxiety.—Christ in His work of redemption 
overcame the unfaithfulness of His disciples: 1. Their 
unbelief in its presumption ; 2. their unbelief in its de- 
spondency.—The sudden and decisive turning-point : 
1. Of destiny ; 2. of feeling ; 3. of the issue._The watch- 
man and the sleepers: 1. God and men; 2. Christ 
and the disciples ; 3. the spirit and the earthly cares. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


II. Taz Way To THE Mount or OLives.—The fore 
announcement of the Lord, and the unbelief of the 
disciples.—The spirit of Christ and the spirit of 
Scripture of one accord in their judgment upon the 
weakness of believers.—The promise of seeing them 
again in Galilee, bound up with the prediction of 
their coming fall: 1. A testimony of His supreme 
hope above His sorrows; 2. of His continued faith- 
fulness to the disciples in their wavering.—The as- 
surances of Peter.—His self-complacent boasts the 
token of his deep fall—Mark his presumptuous and 
boasted superiority: 1. To his enemies: 2. to the 
other disciples; 8. to the warning word of his Mas- 
ter.—Strong professions, miserable apostacy.*—The 
last unholy contention of the disciples—The mea- 
sure of our false self-estimation the measure of our 
humiliation in life——Night and the offence—The 
strength of fidelity which can look beyond and over- 
look the offence of weakness, and turn it to salva- 
tion.—The offence of weakness (Peter), and the of- 
fence of wickedness (Judas). 

III. Gerusemant.—The Mount of Olives and the 
Oil-Press (Gethsemane), symbols of tbe production 
and maturity of the Christian life: 1. The mount is 
a figure of the Church, in which tl.e spiritual life 
grows ; 2. the oil-pressis a figure of suffering, through 
which the spiritual lite is purged or set free——The 
three great things of eternal significance connected 
with the Mount of Olives: 1. The palm-entry into 
Jerusalem ; 2. Gethsemane; 3. the ascension.—Geth- 
semane the turning-point between the old and the 
new Paradise-—The reserve and the familiarity of 
Jesus in His agony.—The concealment of the agony: 
1. It is altogether hidden from the world; 2. the 
greater number of His disciples see only the signs of 
this suffering; 3. the confidential ones only see it in 
amazement and trembling; 4. only God views Him 
stretched out, as a worm in the dust.—The soul of 
Jesus oppressed by the distress of all, and bereft of 
the help of all.—Or, the soul of the agonized treader 
of the wine-press (Isa. lxiii. 3); alone in His suffer- 
ing, over whom all the billows roll (Ps. xlii. 7; Isa. 
liv. 11); resigned entirely to God, and hidden in 
Him (Ps. xxvii. 5).—How Christ in the garden over- 
came the sorrow of all the world: 1. Human sorrow, in 
its vain imaginations and despair ; 2. devilish sorrow, 
in its betrayal and mockery.—The conflict in the wil- 
derness, and the conflict in the gardenThe three 
great conflicts of Jesus: at the Supper, in Gethse- 
mane, and on Calvary.—Gethsemane and Calvary.— 
The horror of Jesus in prospect of the kiss of Judas. 
—The Judas-kiss evermore the bitterest cup of the 
Lord and of His Church.—The world gave Him toil ; 
His disciples gave Him trouble.—The suffering of 
Christ the suffering of priestly sympathy with the 
misery of the world: 1. He feels its perfect woe ; 
hence His suffering. 2. He experiences the whole 
power of sin in this woe; hence the dread assault 
and conflict. 38. He begins to expiate its whole guilt 
in this woe: hence His persevering prayer.—Even in 
the agony.of His soul He is the Christ: 1. The pro- 
phetic Revealer of all the depths of man’s misery, 
2. the high-priestly Expiator of them; 38. the kingly 
Deliverer from them.—The severest suffering is Lat 
a cup: 1. Rigorously measured; 2. surrounded and 
adorned by the cup; 8. prepared, presented and 
blessed by the Father.—Christ in the apparent ann 


* [In German: Die starken Zusugen und die klaégliches 
ernst SB paronomasia which I cannot imitste *1 Eng 
-ish.—P. 8. 
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nilation of the work of H's life: the seeming invali- 
dation of His mission; the seeming dissolution of His 
company ; the seeming succumbing of His disciples 
under grief, despondency, and self-reprobation; the 
seeming contempt of His love.—His faithful heart the 
dove with the olive-branch high above the floods.— 
Christ in His great conflict of prayer: teaches us to 
pray ; makes our prayer acceptable ; and becomes 
its Mediator.—Prayer is most acceptable in its abso- 
lute submission to tbe will of God.—The disciples as 
the outposts and watchmen of the Church.—The 
sleep of the disciples; or, the death-like collapse 
which follows over-strained self-confidence.—The two 
divisions of the disciples: a watch-company toward 
the world, and a watch-company around the Lord.— 
The Lord’s request to His disciples a token of infinite 
bumility.—The three words of the Lord to the disci- 
ples: 1. Watch with Me; 2. watch for yourselves ; 
3. sleep on now (whether waking or sleeping, ye will 
sleep till the awakening of My resurrection).— Watch 
and pray, because of: 1. Temptation; 2. weakness. 
—The three witnesses of His transfiguration and His 
humiliation (of the glorious beams and the bloody 
sweat).—The divine majesty with which the Lord 
comes out of His human sorrow.—The strength and 
solidity which the soul acquires from communion 
with Christ in all the conflicts of life and death. 


Selections from other Homiletical Commentators. 


I, Taz Way To THE Mount or Oxives.—Starke :— 
“rom Cramer: He is a true friend who warns of dan- 
ger; but flesh and blood is too secure, and will not 
take warning, 1 Thess. v. 3.—How easily may even 
the best men lapse into sin! James iii. 2.— Osiander : 
The cross and tribulation a great offence to the weak. 
—Professions: not to promise good is unbelief; to 
promise without earnest will is hypocrisy ; to prom- 
ise in reliance upon our own strength is presumption. 
—RHedinger : Good-will must guard carefully against 
arrogance.—Trust none less than thine own heart, 
Jer. xvii. 9.—Canstein: Nothing is so hidden from 
as as our own hearts.—We never come to know 
thoroughly our own weakness and unsteadiness.— 
The imagination which we have formed concerning 
gurselves prevents our seeing what we are and what 
we are not.—Hard work it is to wean a man away 
from his false imaginations about himself.—To con- 
tradict the voice of truth is the sum of shame. 

Iisco —The Searcher of hearts.—Peter trusts 
more the strength of his feeling than the word of 
Jesus. 

Gerlach :—The Lord quotes the language of 
Scripture oftener in His sufferings than in any other 
circumstances. So in the temptation in the wilder- 
ness, ch. iv. 1-11. 

Heubner :—This prediction of the Lord shows 
His supreme peace and victory over self.—The suf- 
fering Messiah was a riddle to them.—Christ is the 
only bond of His people: take Him away, and all is 
dissolved.—He would give them all a proof of His 
unlimited knowledge of men’s hearts: that was of 
importance for their whole life——The over-hasty, the 
presumptuous, and the self-confident, are those whom 
God suffers to fall—There is a great difference be- 
“ween arrogance of flesh and alacrity of spirit.—The 
nonest humility with which the disciples relate their 
own faults—Warning to us ali not to take offence 

t the Lord in anything. 
Il. Gurusemane:—Slarke:-—The trausfiguration 


upon the high mountain ; the humiliation in the deep 
valley.—It is not wise for every one to reveal every 
where and indiscriminately his heart and all its im 
pulses, Gen. xxii. 5; for there are weak people, whe 
cannot bear the strong.—Osiander: We can dis. 
burden ourselves most confidently in the ears of ou 
God when we have no one, or but few, near us.—- 
Canstein : Christ enters upon His passion with pray 
er; He carries it on and ends it with prayer; and se 
teaches us that our own sufferings cannot be over: 
come and made to subserve our salvation without 
much prayer.—The three Apostles called in Gal. ii, 
9 pillars: Peter, the first who opened to Jews and 
Gentiles the door of the kingdom of heaven; James, 
the first martyr; John, the longest liver, to whom the 
most glorious revelations were vouchsafid.—The 
trials of Abraham, Paul, Luther (great saints, great 
trials).— Canstein : The faithful God ministers tvials 
according to the measure of the ability of those who 
are to bear them (1 Cor. x. 13).—When it is time to 
fight and to pray, we ought not to sleep.—God lets 
His weak children for a long time see others in the 
conflict, before they themselves are exposed to the 
contest.—The cup of Christ’s suffering has conse- 
crated the cup of our cross.—Trust not to men, Ps. 
exvili, 7.—Our best security against temptation is to 
watch and pray.—The daily contest of the spirit with 
the flesh absolutely necessary, Gal. v. 17.—Thy will 
be done.—We may pray for mitigation.—When Je- 
sus is suffering in His members, our eyes are, alas! 
commonly full of sleep.—Perseverance in prayer 
without fainting, Luke xviii. 1—A faithful father 
warns his children of danger.—He who feels safe in 
the time of danger may easily be ruined; he who 
is cautious and self-distrustful will escape—When 
one hour of trial is passed, we must prepare for an- 
other.—When we in God’s strength have overcome 
the first assaults and terrors of death, all is more and 
more tolerable, until the cross itself is gloriously tri- 
umphed over.—Jesus our Forerunner.—Christ went 
freely and joyfully to meet His passion, for an exam- 
ple to us, Phil. ii. 5. 

TLisco:—Heb.v.7. The threefold prayer reminds 
us of the threefold victory over Satan, when he 
tempted Jesus, ch. iv. 1. 

Gerlach :—From Luther : “We men, born and 
bound in sin, have an impure, hard, and leprous skin, 
which does not soon feel. But, because Christ’s 
body, His flesh and blood, is fresh, and pure, and 
sound, without sin, while ours are full of sin, we feel 
the terror of death in a far less degree from what He 
felt it.” The disciples should watch with Him, and 
they should pray ; but with Him they could not pray ; 
in His mediatorial conflict no man could stand by 
and help Him.—He desired the fellowship of these as 
the first-fruits of the men who were to be redeemed 
by Him.—In this severe agony of the passion, the di- 
vine will ever more and more penetrates and exalts 
the human. 

Heubner :—It was a garden, as in Gen. iii—Not 
all the disciples were fitted to be witnesses of this 
profound and mysterious humiliation of our Lord.— 
Rambach: Tt is not expedient that the child of God 
should reveal to every one the depths of his heart.— 
It is the highest grace to be companion of the most 
secret sorrows of Jesus.—Jesus is the source of con- 
solation and encouragement for all burdened and 
heavy-laden souls.—The greater the anguish, the 
greater the joy.—Rieger: And He went to a little 
distance. So the high-priest went into the Holiest, 
—The Son of God bows down to the uttermost before 
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His Father, to make us acceptable.-—O that we bet- 
ter learned the lesson to bow down before God !— 
Jacob’s wrestling in the night, Hos. xii. 4, 5.—Sleep- 
mess and inconsiderateness among Christians, moni- 
tors of fal].—Christ awakens out of sleep.—The sec- 
ond petition takes for granted an answer of God, 
that His will was fixed on this (as indeed did the 
first) ; hence the more direet expression of resigna- 
tion.—In prayer we do not depend upon many and 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


beautifully arranged words; the heart is the grea 
thing (as in the prayers of Mises, David, Daniel, and 
Christ).—The Holy One falls absolutely into the pow: 
er of the unholy.—Js at hand: the betrayal, now 
brought to its consummation, troubled the soul of 
Jesus afresh.—Thereis a difference between the mere 
expectation, albeit certain, and the fulfilled reality. 
Kapf: Jesus suffering in Gethsemane : 1. Its depth 

2. its cause; 3. its fruit. 


FIFTH SECTION. 


JESUS ON THE NIGHT OF HIS BETRAYAL: JESUS AND THE TRAITOR; JESUS AND 
THE DEFENDER; JESUS AND THE MULTITUDE; JESUS AND HIS DISCIPLES GEN. 
ERALLY; OR THE GLORY OF JESUS IN THE NIGHTLY ASSAULT AND THE CON 
FUSION OF THE IMPRISONMENT.* 


Cuaprter XXVI. 47-56, 


(Mark xiv. 48-52; Luke xxii. 47-53; John xviii. 1-11.) 


47 And while he yet spake [was yet speaking, ér airod AaAotvTos], lo, Judas, one of 
the twelve, came, and with him a great multitude with swords and staves [clubs, SAwv],’ 
from the chief priests and elders of the people. Now he that betrayed him gave them 


a sign, saying, Whomsoever [Whom, ov] I shall kiss, that same is he; hold him fast. 


48 


49 And forthwith he came to Jesus, and said, Hail [xatpe], Master [Rabbi];*® and kissed 
50 him. And Jesus said unto him, Friend, wherefore art thou come? [do that for which 


thou art here!]* Then came they, and laid hands on Jesus, and took Jim [held him 
fast, asin ver. 48]. And, behold, one of them which [that] were with Jesus stretched out 
his hand, and drew his sword, and struck a [the] servant* of the high priest, and smote 
off his ear. Then said Jesus unto him, Put up again thy sword into his place: for all 
they that take the sword shall perish with the sword.’ [Or, 4] Thinkest thou that I 
cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall presently ® give me [place beside me, zapa- 
atnoet y.or]’ more than twelve legions of angels? But how then [How then, és otv]® 
shall [can] the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be? [fulfilled ? For thus it must 
be.] In that same hour [in that hour, év éxeivy 7H pq] said Jesus to the multitudes, Are 
ye come out as against a thief [robber, Ayor7jv|* with swords and staves [clubs] for’ to 
take me? I sat daily with you teaching in the temple, and ye laid no hold on me, 
But all this was done, that the Scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled. Then all 
the disciples [the disciples all] forsook him, and fled. 


51 


52 
53 


54 


55 


* All these significant headings are omitted in the Edinb. trsl.—P. S.] 

1 Ver. 47.[The Vulgate translates uerd waxaipav kal EVAwy: cum gladiis et fustibus; Lange: mit Schwertern 
und mit Keulen; other German Versions: Stangen, or Knitteln, or Priigein ; staves was introduced by Tyndale, and 
zetained in the subsequent English Version, except that of Rheims, which renders gvAa: clubs. Staff is the proper trans- 
ation for /dBdous in ch. x. 19; Mark vi. 8; but the Authorized Version renders EtAa and fpaBdous alike. Comp. ver. 
85; Luke xxii. 52. John mentions also lanterns and torches, to search perhaps in the secret parts of the garden and the 
dark caverns of the valley of the Kedron.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 49.—[The colder and more formal Rabbi ought be retained here and in ver. 25 in the translation, as Matthew re 
tained it from the Hebrew for d:ddcKaAe, and as the English Version itself did in ch. xxiii, 7, 8—P, $.] 

3 Ver. 50.—[The words: € © mdpe., are generally understood as a question and so punctuated in most. editione 
but Fritzsche takes them as an exclamation: For what (dreadful deed) art thow here! Meyer, Ewald, Lange, as an ellip: 
tical command, as to say : Away with your hypocritical kiss; do rather that for which thou art here! See the Hxeg. Notes 
But the ellipsis might also be supplied by a2 of8a: I know for what thou art here.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 51.—[Tdyv 50vAo0v, tne well known servant, viz., Malchus, John xviii. 10. Comp. Mark xiv. 47, where the 
English Version likewise substitutes the indefinite article.—P. 8.] 

5 Ver, 52,—Some uncial Codd. read amroGavotyrat [for amoAotvTatl 

* Ver. 53.—[ Presently should be omitted, as it arose from confounding two readings in the text, some authorities plac 
mg UpTt, now, after Taparr hoes, others after ddvapuai, but none repeating it. Cranmer’s Bible first put now (ever 
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Pa N. T. (following the Vulgate) after give me, 
P.S. 


noo) after both verbs, while Tyndale, the Genevan Bible, and the Bishops’ Bible have it only aftcr cannot, and the 
King James’ revisers substituted presently for the second now.— 


7 Ver. 53.—[Or: cause to stand by, as the Bishops’ Bible literaily renders TOpAaTTHT EL, and Scrivener commends 


_ Conant prefers “ send” with Coverdale. 


Campbell: “ send to my relief.”—P. 8.] 


3 Ver 54.—[ But is an insertion to make the connection plainer, or it was supposed to be implied in ody. But the means 
ing is: Considering then that God could place such a mighty force at My disposal, how is it possible, ete.—P. $.] 

® Ver. 55.—[Not: «Aewrys, which is expressly distinguished from Anorfs in John x. 1, 8 Comp. Matt. xxi. 18, and 
note. Scrivener: “ All these precautions would be futile against a petty thief, though very proper against a bandit, such 


ee Barnabas for example.”—P. 8. 


4 
10 Ver. 55.—| For before the infinitive is obsolete and should be omitted in a revised translation.—P. 8.] 
11 Ver. 56.—[This is the emphatic form of the Greek: of ua@nral mdyres, and so rendered by Conant and others.— 


P.8] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 47. Then came Judas.—He knew the spot, 
as being the place where Jesus often met His disciples, 
John xviii. 2. During the completion of the meal, the 
final discourses of Jesus, and His agony in Gethsemane, 
Judas went out into the night, and consummated the 
work of his villany. His impetuosity induced the 
Sanhedrin to rescind their resolution of not taking 
Jesus at the feast. / This it was first necessary that 
they should decide upon, and then summon the tem- 
ple-guard; after which the permission of the Roman 
governor was to be obtained, and the requisite mili- 
tary protection. Judas had reckoned upon all this 
delay, and had calculated that time enough would be 
allowed for Jesus to have reached Gethsemane. But 
that the preparation which the high priests in league 
with Judas appointed, was exaggerated and excessive, 
all the Evangelists agree. According to John, Judas 
brought the Roman cohort (o7etpa). Even if we do 
not understand this literally—as the one Roman 
cohort which was stationed in the Castle Antonia 
consisted of 500 men—yet we may assume that the 
disposable portion of that force, representing the 
cohort, was there. To these must be added, accord- 
ing to Luke, the temple-watch. Such a watch be- 
longed to the temple, and was commanded by a 
atparnyés, Acts iv. 1. The plural orparnyol (Luke 
xxii. 52), refers to the presence of other and subordi- 
nate officers. The torches also betray the excess of 
the preparation ; although even the paschal full moon 
would not render these needless, when searching 
among the shady caverns of the gloomy valley of the 
Kedron. 

One of the twelve.—The significance of this 
expression here rests upon this, that Judas no longer 
comes in the train of the disciples as a follower of 
Jesus, but at the head of the hostile multitude. 

With him a great multitude.—The swords * 
indicate that the Roman cohort (John xviii. 3) was 
the centre of this multitude: while the clubs, and so 
forth, indicate that the Jewish temple-watch, and 
other miscellaneous fanatics, were there also. <Ac- 
cording to Luke xxii. 52, there were also fanatical 
priests and elders who mingled in the procession, —a 
circumstance which Méyer refers to a later and incor- 
rect enlargement of the tradition. But Luke appears 
vo regard representatives of the Sanhedrin as requi- 
site for such a religious capture as this was (see Acts 
sv. 1); and Meyer under-estimates the fanatical im- 

alses of Jewish fanaticism. 

With swords and olubs, from the high 
priests—Here we see the mingled religious and 
political relations, The Sanhedrin had the decision 
in all matters of spiritual jurisdiction. Thus it was 
for them to settle the question whether any one was 


¢7N = thease »nords as the Edinb. edition reads.—P. 8.] 


a false prophet, and therefore worthy of stoning,— 
the appointed punishment of that crime. That ques 
tion they had already settled in the affirmative some 
time before, having determined to put Jesus to death 
(John xi. 47); although they found themselves want 
ing in grounds of action, which therefore they endeav- 
ored by cunning to obtain from Himself, but failed. 
The right of putting ‘offenders to death had been 
taken from them by the Roman government (John 
xviii. 81); hence the Roman crucifixion was after 
ward substituted for the Jewish stoning. Thus thei, 
undertaking was, on the whole, a daring experiment 
of wickedness. They were as yet without false wit- 
nesses and without grounds of accusation ; they had 
not the thorough conseut of Pilate; and they must 
silence and win over, by some sudden stimulant, the 
common people. On this account they aimed to give 
the capture, in which the Roman soldiers were at 
their disposal, a spurious character of importance ; 
their excessive preparation would have the effect of 
creating the presumption that Jesus must be a very 
great criminal. 

Ver. 48. Gave them a sign.—Meyer: “The 
%5wxeyv is commonly, but improperly, regarded as 
having a pluperfect sense. The Vulgate has it right, 
dedit. As he came he gave them a sign.” [So also 
Alford].—Whom I shall kiss.—The kiss was among 
the ancients a sign of affectionate and cordial inti- 
macy, and particularly a token of fidelity, Gen. xxix. 
11. More commonly, the teachers kissed their pu- 
pils; but examples of the converse are not wanting. 
Lightfoot, Hore, p. 484. It is doubtful whether the 
kiss of reverent submission (Ps. ii. 12) was impressed 
on the lips: probably on the hands or the feet. . 

Hold Him fast, seize Him.—We take the 
KpatThoare avrdv as emphatic, Possibly there 
was a touch of irony in the language of the arch- 
traitor, who expected that Jesus might in a magical 
manner elude them after all. For the darkened mind 
of Judas had now come to regard Him as a magi- 
cian. 

Ver. 49. And forthwith he came.—Excited, 
but also dissembling. He pretended that he did not 
belong to the procession of enemies, that he would 
precede them, point out the danger, and separate 
from his Master with sorrow.—Kissed Him.—The 
kateptAnoev must be understood in all its empha- 
sis, to kiss very tenderly, to caress. Comp. Xenoph 
Mem. ii. 6, 83; Luke vii. 38, 45; Acts xx. 3%. 
Meyer: “The sign was the simple kissing; but the 
performance was more emphatic, a caressing, corre. 
sponding with the purpose of Judas to make sure, 
and with the excitement of his feelings.” The kiss 
of Joab, 2 Sam. xx. 9 (comp. 2 Sam. iii. 27), “The 
early Christians, who kissed each other at the Lord’s 
Supper, did it as appropriate to the time when the 
sufferings of Christ were remembered; they did not 
thereby intend to express their abhorrence of Judad 
kiss.” Heubner. 
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Ver. 50. Friend, éraipe.—Comp. ch. xx. 13 [and 
Orit. Note No. 4, p. 352.] 

[Why did the Lord call Judas friend—a term of 
civility, though not necessarily of friendsLip—and not 
a villain, or a traitor, and why did He not turn away, 
in holy indignation, from this Judas-kiss, the vilest, 
the most abominable piece of hypocrisy known in 
history, which the infernal inspirer of treason alone 
could invent? To give us an example of the utmost 
meekness and gentleness under the greatest provoca- 
tion, surpassing even the standard which He holds up 
for His disciples, Matt. v. 89. If the face of the Sa- 
viour was not disgraced by the traitor’s kiss, no 
amount of injury and insult heaped upon His follow- 
ers by the enemies of religion can really dishonor the 
former, but falls back with double effect upon the 
latter. At the same time the words é¢’ 6 dpe, 
whether they be taken as a question, or as an ex- 
clamation, or as an elliptical assertion or command— 
together with the question recorded by Luke: “ Be- 
trayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?” conveyed 
a most stinging rebuke to Judas, whose force was 
doubled by the use of the word friend, and the deep 
emotion and holy sadness with which they were ut- 
tered. The effect appears from the subsequent de- 
spair of Judas.—P. 8. ] 

Do that for which thou art here!* [Author- 
ized Version: Wherefore art thou come ?|—Meyer: 
“Since the relative ds (€¢’ 4 wape:) is never used in 
direct question, but only in indirect, the common ac- 
ceptation of this as a question is not correct; and it 
is quite groundless (Winer, 192) to assume a corrup- 
tion in the declining Greek in relation to és. Fritzsche 
explains it as an appeal ad gualem rem perpetrandam 
ades! But the Greek would require this also to take 
the form of a question. The words are broken off 
with an aposiopesis: Friend, that for which thou art 
here come—do/ Jesus thereby denounces the trai- 
torous kiss.”—Ewald: “TI need not thy kiss; I know 
that thou meanest it in hypocrisy; do rather that 
which is thy business.” Similarly Euthym. Zigab. 
This would certainly accord with the declining of the 
kiss in Luke: Betrayest thou the Son of Man with a 
kiss? But, in this case, it is better to assume that it 
is a concise form only: roire mpatte, ep? b mdper. 
Or: mapéotw, eo’ 8 rape. By the Lord’s going out 
to meet the watch, the hypocritical play of Judas was 
interrupted, John alone relates the falling to the 
ground on the part of the multitude. But Jesus 
hastened to meet the multitude, in order to protect, 
not only the three, but also the other disciples on the 
outside of the garden. 

Ver. 51. And, behold, one of them.—When 
the evangelical tradition first assumed shape and 
form, prudence required that the name of Peter 
should not be publicly mentioned. Hence the indefi- 
nite expression in the Synoptists. But this necessity 
did not exist when John wrote his Gospel: therefore 
he gives the name. The same remark applies to the 
omission of the raising of Lazarus in Bethany, which 
the Synoptists may have had good reasons for ignor- 
ang, but not John who wrote so much later. 

Drew his sword.—When he saw that they laid 
sands on the Lord. According to Luke, the question 
was first asked from among the disciples, Lord, shall 
we smite with the sword? (On the two swords, com- 
pare Luke.) Immediately thereupon followed the 


*|So Lange: “ Freund ! (nur das) wozu du da bist ! 
Similarly Ewald: “ Freund, das wozu du da bist! But 
Luther, de Wette, and other German Versions, agree with 
he English in taking the phrase as a question.—P. §.] 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


blow of Peter’s sword; and it struck the servant of 
the high priest, called Malchus, accordirg to John. 
He had cut off his right ear: Matthew and Mark, 
7 wriov; but Luke, 7d ods, the ear itself, and not 
merely the lobe. It seemed that he would have spl't 
his head. The separation of the ear must have bees 
not quite perfect; and Jesus healed the servant, ar- 
cording to the narrative of Luke the physician. Meycr 
following Strauss, attributes this healing to a later 
tradition. The other Evangelists, however, appear to 
have regarded this healing as self-understood; as, 
otherwise, Peter would have remained a criminal, and 
the mutilation of Malchus would have furnished good 
ground of an accusation, which, however, was not 
preferred. 

Ver. 52. Put up again thy sword into its 
place.—The sheath, John xviii. 1]. Peter. there- 
fore, still stood there with his drawn and brandished 
sword in his hanc.—For all they that take the 
sword.—This is a judicial sentence, but alse 4 
threatening warning. In the former light, it resis 
upon an absolutely universal principle. The swo1d 
is visited by the sword in war; the sword of retribu- 
tion opposes the arbitrary sword of rebellious sedi 
tion; and the sword taken up unspiritually in a spir. 
itual cause, is avenged by the certain, though perhaps 
long-delayed, sword of historical vengeance. Peter 
was, in all these three aspects, in a bad position, and 
the representative of wrong. The warrior exposed 
himself to the superior force of the legions of Rome, 
the rebel to the order of the magistrate, and the abuse 
of the sword in the service of religion provoked, and 
seemed to justify, the same abuse on the part of the 
world. Peter had really forfeited his life to the 
sword; but the Lord rectified his wounded position 
by the correcting word which He spoke, by the mirac- 
ulous healing of the ear, and by the voluntary surren- 
der of Himself to the authorities. But Peter had not 
only with wilful folly entered on the domain of this 
world, he had also brought his Master’s cause into 
suspicion. Indeed, he sought to bring his fellow 
disciples, and his Lord Himself, into this wrong posi- 
tion, and to make his own Christ a Mohammed. 
Therefore the Lord so solemnly denounced his act, 
pronounced an ideal sentence of death upon his head, 
which, however, was graciously repealed. The Lord’s 
word from that hour became a maxim of Christianity 
(comp. Rev, xiii. 10); and it was probably spoken to 
Peter with a typical significance. Even the Church 
of Rome says: ecclesia non sitit sanguinem, but only 
to have recourse to the stake and faggot, of which 
certainly the letter of this passage says nothing. 

{Shall perish.—Alford: “éy uaxalpyn amodotvrat 
is a command; not merely a future, but an impera- 
tive future; a repetition by the Lord in this solemn 
moment of Gen. ix. 6. See the parallel in Rev. xiii, 
10: Se? avrov év wax. aroxtavOjvar. This should be 
thought of by those well-meaning but shallow per 
sons, who seek to abolish the*punishment of death in 
Christian states.” Comp. also Rom. xiii. 4. Thus 
the passage justifies capital punishment as a measure 
of just retribution for murder in the hands of the civi 
magistrate, but condemns at the same time the resort 
to all carnal and violent measures on the part of the 
Church, which is a spiritual body, and should only 
use spiritual weapons. Comp. 2 Cor. x. 3,4. Rome 
agrees in theory (Heclesia non sitit sanguinem), Wut 
violates it in practice by handing the heretics, wher 
ever she has the power, to the state for execution, 
and thus using the civil magistrate as an instrument 
Quod quis per alium facit, id ipse fecisse dicitur.— P.S. 
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Ver. 58. Or thinkest thou ?—If Christ had re- 
fused to take the way of the passion, He might have 
adopted quite another way than that of wilful and 
violent Opposition to the world: the way, namely, of 
coming t) judgment upon it. Thinkest thou not that, 
if I did not desire to be a long-suffering Redeemer, I 
might ot once appear to the whole world as its su- 
prem¢; Judge, rather than enter upon thy hypocritical 
way of half-spirituality and half-worldliness, half-pa- 
@ience and half-violence, of civilization with a sword 
inits hand? For, the twelve legions of angels which 
He might have prayed for, doubtless signified that 
multitude of angels which will actually attend Him 
when He returns to judgment (ch. xxv. 31). If the 
Church of the Middle Ages had not the courage to 
achieve the evangelization of the world in the way 
of Christ’s passion, she should have had faith to sup- 
plicate for the last day to come; but she did wrong 
to make Christ another Mohammed, and to continue 
His work by a hypocritical mixture of religious 
preaching and carnal violence. Meyer: ‘‘The num- 
ber twelve corresponds to the number of the Apos- 
tles, because it was one of those who had just endeav- 
ored to defend Him.” But it is also and always the 
number of the developed perfection of life. The le- 
gion is the symbol of a great fighting host. Scwaar, 
Alterthumskunde : “ By legio (a legendo) was origin- 
ally understood the aggregate of the Roman military 
collected for war. When that force increased, it be- 
came a great division of the host, which contained, 
at various times, from 2400 to beyond 6000 infantry, 
and from 300 to 400 horsemen. Since the time of 
Marius, the legion had reached more than 6000.” 
—lIt is well worthy of notice that Christ here num- 
bers the angels by legions, as the counterpart of the 
Roman power, now leagued against Him with His 
enemies. 

Ver. 54. How then shall the Scriptures be 
fulfilled? for, etc—Meyer: “We must not sup- 
ply Aéyoucu before é7: (Beza, Maldonatus, and 
others); but there must be a question after ypagpal, 
and 8r.is for. For thus (in no other way) must it 
. (that which now befalls Me) be.” Thus there are two 
reasons: 1. The fulfilment of the Scripture concern- 
ing the suffering Messiah: Ps. xxii.; Isa. liii.; Dan. 
ix. 26; Zech. xiii. 7, 2. The counsel of God Him- 
self for the snlvation of a sinful world, which is the 
foundation of ail the prophetical Scriptures. 

Ver. 55, In that hour said Jesus to the mul- 
titudes.— According to Luke, especially to the rulers 
and the guard of the temple, which Meyer vainly 
seeks to set aside.—Starke: “Jesus did not say this 
before he had been seized and bound. He would 
give no indication that He was not willing to be 
taken; and therefore not till after they had done their 
will did He rebuke their injustice.”—In the temple; 
—that is, in the forecourt of the temple. In this 
space thc Rabbins placed a synagogue (comp. Luke 
ii. 46), Here also was to be sought Solomon’s porch 
(John x. 23; Acts iii, 11), with other halls—the re- 

ion of teaching and preaching —And ye laid no 

old on Me.—Certainly, because they durst not; 
but that exhibits their surprise by night as the work 
of evil conscience and malignity. 

Ver. 56. But all this is done that the Sorip- 
tures of the prophets might be fulfilled.—Luke: 
‘But this is your hour, and the power of darkness.” 
The one supplements the other. Of this hour of 
darkness, and of the seeming triumph of evil, all the 

rophets prophesied; Isa. liii.; Dan. ix. 26, ete. 

e supposition of Erasmus, de Wette, and others, 


that this last word in Matthew was a remark of tha 
Evangelist, takes off the point of our Lord’s address 
as Meyer rightly observes. It was this Jast word 
which indicated His settled purpose to take the path 
of death. Hence it also gave occasion for the flight 
of the disciples. Their courage now failed them, and 
they fled. The flight, however, was not absolute, as 
appears from the narrative of the young man in Mark 
xiv. 5], and the conduct of Peter and John, accord: 
ing to John xviii. 15. They followed Him, but afar 
off. In reality, the scattering and flight was com- 
plete. [But while the eleven forsook the Lord, other 
disciples, as Nicodemus, and Joseph of Arimathea, 
took a more decided stand for Him. The Church can 
never fail; new Christians always take the place of 
the old ones. Comp. Lange’s notes on Mark xiv 
51, 52.—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Kiss of Judas.—Its dark history in the 
world and the Church. This combination, the be 
trayal and the kiss of respect in one, could have 
been invented by no man, least of all by the soul of 
an Evangelist. He only who executed it could have 
devised it; or, rather, hell alone. 

2. This wild combination of enemies—soldiers, 
temple-servants, and priests—for the accomplishment 
of an act of hypocritical violence against Christ, is 
also a typical world-historical scene.* Not less so 
is the surprise and capture of the Holy One in His 
Holiest of All, under the pretext of serving the sanc 
tuary. 

3. Peter showed by his first stroke that he was 
no soldier; happily he had missed his blow. That it 
was the ear of Malchus which he struck, is very sig- 
nificant. It has always been the ear, the spiritual 
hearing, and willing susceptibility, which carnal de- 
fenders of Christ’s cause have taken away from their 
opponents, when they have had recourse to the sword 
of violence. 

4, They who take the Sword shall perish by the 
Sword.—That this was said to Peter, had its typical 
historical meaning. ‘The early Christians, amidst 
all the slanders heaped upon them, were never charged 
with having risen in insurrection against their Gentile 
oppressors. Comp. Tertull. Apol. cap. 37. Luther 
(in the peasant insurrection) quoted this passage 
against the peasants. Duels also are by this sentence 
absolutely forbidden. The punishment of death for 
certain offences is clearly enjoined. See Rothe’s 
Eithik, iii. 877.” Heubner. How far a Christian state 
may be justified in giving this punishment another 
form, may be matter of reasonable question. In its 
essential significance the death penalty is an inalien- 
able legal ordinance, but the form of social death and 
its execution has been in many ways subject to modi- 
fication. 

5. Thinkest thou that I cannot.—Christ rejects 
once for all that unholy and disturbing mixture of 
judgment and salvation into which carnal zeal is so 
much disposed to turn His cause. What He here 
says applies to every moment in the history of Christ- 
ianity. If it were God’s will that at any time (before 
the end) the economy of grace, effectual through the 
sacred cross, should be suspended, at that moment 


* (Not: symbolical, as the Edinb. trsl. reads. In Gar 
man: ein typisches weltiristorisches Bild, 4. é., an event of 
typical significance which is frequently repeated and fulfill 
ed in history.— P. 8.] 
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the infinite preponderance of heavenly forces over the 
violer.ze of the enemy of earth would at once be ex- 
hibited, But then the work of salvation would be 
broken off before its consummation. This no man 
should ever think of. Whenever men act on this 
principle, they tempt God, and summon such powers 
against the cause of evil as prove themselves to be, 
not angels of light, but disguised powers of darkness ; 
end the enmity which these exhibit against the cause 
of evil is only apparent. Of such carnal violence 
against conscience we must distinguish educational 
lezal discipline within the Church, as we must distin- 
guish also between theocracy and hierarchy. 

6, The assurance of Christ to those who came 
against Him with weapons in the night,—that He had 
been ready to give them an account in broad day,— 
has also a symbolical meaning for all ages. The per- 
secutions of the faithful are always stamped with the 
mark of calumny. 

7. The last word of Christ is the expression 
of His consummate preparation for His passion. 
Therefore it is the crisis when the disciples, not yet 
mature in faith, forsook Him. Old Testament mar- 
tyrdom had in it some affinity with the self-sacrifice 
of a hero in battle: they hoped for the speedy tri- 
umph of the theocracy. The New Testament martyr 
roust, in the patience of the saints (Rey. xiii. 10; 
xiv. 12), tarry for the manifestation of victory until 
the last day. For this the disciples were not ripe: 
they had not the joyful testimony of victory within 
their own spirits. This New Testament martyrdom 
vould flourish only after the blood of Christ was 
rhed. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The betrayal.—The first betrayal as the germ of 
the second.—Jesus and His company in the hour of 
betrayal.—An old and always new event, and yet an 
event standing alone.—No place upon earth is a per- 
fectly secure refuge for the Church: God alone is 
that. (Luther sung: “A tower of strength our God 
is still,’ but many sing: “A tower of strength our 
Church is still.” )*—Gethsemane: 1. Consecrated by 
Christ’s prayer; 2. desecrated by the betrayal; 3. for 
ever consecrated by the voluntary resignation of Je- 
sus.—T'he temple dishonored in the name of the tem- 
ple—Judas, having left the company of the Twelve, 
now at the head of Christ’s enemies: a fearful image 
of a deep apostasy.—The sign of treachery, the self- 
condemnation of the traitor: 1. As the hypocritical 
sign of his acquaintance, of his discipleship, of his 
apostolical vocation; 2. as the token of his apostasy, 
of his ingratitude, of his reprobation.—The kiss of 
Judas, the most cunning and the maddest imagination 
of hell.—The serpent’s bite in its historical consum- 
mation and spiritual meaning: 1. Consummated in 
the connection of hellish betrayal with the sign of 
heavenly honor (Ps. ii 12); 2. the sign of all treason 
against all faith and fidelity, taken from the sign of 
love and confidence——Supreme cunning, one with 
gupreme infatuation (stupidity).—riend, wherefore 
art thou here ; or, the counter-greeting of Christ to 


# \ Dr. Lange alludes, of course, to the famous hymn of 
Lather: Lin jeste Burg ist unser Gott (based upon Ps, 
elvi. and composed 1529), which may be called the spiritual 
war-song of the Reformation, and which has been very often 
translated into English, by Thomas Carlyle, Mills, Cath. 
Winkworth, Bunting, and others. It is omitted in the 
Edinb. edition, together with a number of homiletical hints 
\n this section.—P. 8.] 
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| the traitor: 1. Infinitely gentle (although “ friend’ 
in Greek was no more than “companion ”):* a mild 
allusion to his ingratitude. 2. Infinitely earnest and 
severe: Take the mask away! Stand forth as thor 
aru! 8. sufinitely effectual: the subsequent despait 
of Judas.—How different, although related, the kiss 
of Judas and the sword-stroke of Peter !—The unholy 
use of the sword, and all the acts of spiritual violence 
do but dull the spiritual ear in their false zeal.— 
Christ between His friends and His enemies: oppress- 
ed by both, righteous to both.—The decree of the 
Lord, ‘‘ All who take the sword,” ete.: 1. A decisive 
action (the perfect action of perfect suffering); 2. 4 
sacred principle; 3. a prediction scarcely half-fulfilled. 
—The connection between Peter’s smiting with the 
sword and his denial: 1. Presumption, despondency 

2. wounded conscience, anxiety (John xviii. 26, Mal 
chus’ relation); 3. his misinterpretation of the word: 
“He that taketh the sword shall perish by the 
sword;” asif it were to be at once literally fulflled.— 
Christ enters upon the path of His passion m the full 
consciousness of His heavenly glory (Zhinkest thor 
that I could not ?)—Not weakness restrains the judg. 
ment upon the wicked, but only the divine compas 

sion.—One of the deadliest evils to Christ’s cause is 
the intermixture of gospel and judgment in carnal 
zeal for the advantage of the Church: it makes both 
the gospel mercy and the judicial severity matter of 
contempt and scorn.—The protest of the Lord against 
the cunning violence of the assault, an eternal protest 
of the spirit of truth.—The cunning violence of the 
enemies of the truth condemns itself: 1. The violence 
and force condemns the cunning; 2. the cunning con- 
demns the force.—Swords and staves mixed, and both 
lost: the honor of the sword, of the State; the dig- 
nity of the staff, of the Church.—The Scriptures of 
the prophets concerning Christ taken and bound.— 
Christ’s peace in the great word viat the dark hour 
of uttermost darkness was perfectly in accordance 
with the word and will of God.—The flight of the 
disciples at the end of their human enthusiasm was 
their guilt, and yet mercifully they were delivered 
from its consequences by their Lord’s protection.— 
Christ the great Martyr, the Founder of New Testa- 
ment martyrdom. 

Starke :—Wickedness is often stupid and shame: 
less. The wicked + are bold, Matt. vii. 22.—Zeisius 
The Lord abhors the bloody and deceitful man, Ps. 
v. 6.—Ps. ii. 12, the kiss of genuine homage and 
love.— Quesnel: The world is full of deceitful courte 
sies and flatteries—Everywhere we should be able tu 
answer the question: Wherefore art thou come ?— 
Osiander: When Christians are bound and put in 
prison without any guilt of their own, they should 
reckon it no disgrace, but rather the highest honor.— 
Even among the saints is much lust of revenge, Rom, 
xii, 19.—Provocation to anger and vengeance the 
most deadly temptations of Satan in the time of ex- 
ternal tribulation.— Young and rash preachers are too 
apt to brandish Peter’s sword, before they have 
learned to use the sword of the Spirit—But when 
our carnal zeal smites wrongly, the injury is done to 
the ear, which should hear the word of Gou.— Can- 
stein: God rules the sins and infirmities of His peo 
ple in such a way, that they cannot do more evil than 
He has decreed to permit, Rom. xiii, 4.--Luther: 
They take the sword who use it without orderly 
authority. They have fallen under the judgment of 


* (Comp. note 4 on p. 852.—P. S.] 
+ [The Edinb. edition has god/y,—no doubt .. typogrsps 
ical error for goddess.—P. 8,] 
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the sword, although repentance may prevent the exe- 
cution of the decree. Thus Christ approves a right 
use of the sword.—Rambach: Peter says (1 Hp. iv. 
15): “ Let no man suffer as a murderer or as an evil- 
doer,” probably with allusion to this very event. If 
he had cut off the servant’s head, he would have 
fallen under the condemnation of the law as a mur- 
derer, and then could never have died as a martyr.— 
1 Pet. ii. 18: No man must oppose lawful authority. 
—AHedinger: Christ’s kingdom needs no sword; suf- 
fering and praying are the best weapons.— Cramer : 
The seditious go never unpunished, 2 Kings ix. 31; 
2Sam. xviii. 14.—The angels of Dan. vii. 10; Heb. 
i. 14.—That all the angels of God serve the Saviour, 
a great consolation for God’s children.— Casstein : 
When God suffers His people to be overcome in ex- 
‘ernal trouble, that is no sign of His weakness, but 
that these sufferings are decreed for His own glory 
and His people’s good.—Nova Bibl. Tub.: The wea- 
pons of the false Church are swords and staves, ex- 
ternal violence.—True Christians never shun the 
fight: their words and deeds are manifest.—The 
heart, Jer. xvii. 9, 10, with reference to Peter. 

Braune :—Jesus’ suffering His greatest deed.— 
Gerlach: The sword out of its sheath is not in its 
place, except when it is subserving the wrath of 
God. 

I’sco :—The sad fall of Judas should be a warn- 
ing to every one not to indulge a vain reliance in the 
mere external fellowship of Christ. 

Heubner :—The frightful transformation of Judas. 
—Judas at their héad—A studied dishonor to the 
Lord,—that they should come with so great a multi- 
tude.—Jesus, taken and suffering in the night, atones 
for the sins which are done in the night.—There is 
always a Judas-kiss among us (insincerity of profes- 
sion, in office, in sacramental pledges, in the holy 
communion).—Jesus endures still the kiss of many 
false members of His Church.—Jesus, according to 
Luke xxii. 48, names his name: Judah! Thou art 
named confessor, and art become a ¢raitor.—This 
Bound One is the Captain of God’s host, the Leader 
of all mankind.—Jesus is free even in His bonds.— 
Peter not yet free from revenge and ambition.—How 
often must the Lord repair what the rashness and 
folly of His disciples have done amiss !—He who has 
full faith in God, his Father, sees himself without 
amazement surrounded by enemies; invisible defend- 
ers are around him, and the Almighty is his help.— 
Look on all sufferings as the Lord’s good pleasure; 
80 will all their bitterness be gone.—Wrong for ever 
shuns the light.—Goodness can always appeal to its 
epen, frank, and known behavio before the world.— 


———— 


The forsaken Jesus is the atonement of ou: unfaith 
fulness.—He knows what the forsaken feel. 

Kapff :—What we may learn from Jesus wher 
taken captive: 1. Courage and strength; 2. hu 
mility and submission to the will of God; 3. meek: 
ness and love for our enemies.—Brandt: Because 
Adam would not be bound by God’s commandment 
and his own obedience, Christ must be bound by 
human bonds.—Grammlich : Christ’s fettered handa 
tear away the bonds of our death. 

[Burxirr;—None sin with so much impudence 
and obstinacy, as apostates.—There is so much hypo- 
crisy in many, and so much corruption in all, that we 
must not be too confident. Peter’s heart was sincere, 
but his head rash in drawing the sword.—God’s in- 
tentions are no warrant for irregular actions.—Christ 
will thank no man to fight for Him without a warrant 
and commission from Him.—Christ was more con« 
cerned for our salvation than for His own temporal 
preservation.—Had He been rescued by the power of 
angels, we would have fallen into the paw of devils, 
Marrnew Henry :—Many betray Christ with a iss, 
and Hail, Master, who, under pretence of doing Him 
honor, betray and undermine the interests of His 
kingdom.—WMel in ore, fel in corde—Honey in the 
mouth, gall in the heart.—KaraiAciy obk éatiiArciy 
—To embrace is one thing, to love another.—Jacob’s 
kiss and Judas’s kiss were much alike.—Religio cogi: 
non potcst, et defendenda non occidendo, sed moriendo. 
[From Lactantius: Jnstitutiones div. Similar re 
marks might be quoted from Tertullian’s Apologetr- 
cus, and other ante-Nicene writers, who opposed 
religious persecution and claimed toleration as an in- 
alienable right of conscience.—P. S.] Men hasten 
and increase their own troubles by blustering, bloody 
methods of self-defence.—Persecutors are paid in 
their own coin, Rev. xiii. L0.—God has no need of 
us, of our services, much less of our sins, to bring 
about His purposes; and it argues our distrust and 
disbelief of the power of Christ, when we go out of 
the way of our duty to serve His interests,—There is 
an innumerable company of angels, Heb. xii. 22. 
(Twelve legions = above seventy-two thousand and 
yet a mere detachment which would not be missed in 
heaven. )—Let God’s word be fulfilled and His will be 
done, whatever may become of us.—The Scriptures 
are fulfilling every day.—What folly, to flee, for fear 
of death, from Him who is the fountain of life! 
Lord, what is man !—Christ, as the Saviour of souls, 
stood alone; as He needed not, so He had not the 
assistance of any other. He trod the wine-press alone, 
and when there was none to uphold, then His own 
arm wrought salvation, Isa. 1xiii. 3, 5.—P. 8.] 


SIXTH SECTION. 


CHRIST BEFORE CAIAPHAS. 


Onapter XXVI. 57-68, 
(Mark xiv. 58-65; Luke xxii. 54-71; John xviii. 12-24.) 


7 


And they that had laid hold on Jesus led him away to Caiaphas the ligh pres 


68 where the scribes and the elders were assembled. But, Peter followed him afar off 
unto the high priest’s palace [the court of the high priest], and went in, and sat witk 
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the servants, to see the end. Now the chief priests and [the] elcers,’ and all tke <oun 
cil, sought false witness against Jesus, to [that they might, dxws] put him to death 

But [And, xaé] found none: yea, though many false witnesses came, yet found hey 
none.’ At the last [But at last, vorepoy d€| came two false witnesses, And said, [his 
fellow [man]* said, I am able to destroy the temple of God, and to build it im | within] 
three days. And the high priest arose, and said unto him, Answerest thou sothing ¢ 
what is 7t which these witness against thee? [what do these witness agains’ thee ?] 
3 But Jesus held his peace [was silent].’ And the high priest answered [spoke to the mean. 
ing of His silence]® and said unto him, I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us 
whether thou be [art] the Christ, the Son of God. Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast 
said [it]: nevertheless [besides, rAjv] I say unto you, Hereafter shall ye see the Son 
of man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in [on] the clouds of heaven, 
(Dan. vii. 13.) Then the high priest rent his clothes, saying, He hath spoken blasphe- 
my; what further need have we of witnesses? behold, now ye have [ye have now] 
heard his blasphemy. What think ye? They answered and said, He is guilty 
[worthy, évoyos|" of death. Then did they spit [they spit] in his face, and buffeted 
him; and others smote him with the palms of their hands,* Saying, Prophesy unto us 
thou Christ, Who is he that smote thee? 
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60 
61 
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64 


. 65 


66 
67 
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1 Ver. 58,—[Comp. Crit. Note 3 on ch. xxvi. 8, p. 459, on the true meaning of avA7.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 59.—B., D., L., al., [also Cod. Sinait.], omit «atl of mpeoButepot. Probably an unnecessary insertiva 
from ver. 57. [Lachmann and Alford omit it, but Tischendorf retains, and Meyer defends it.—P. S.] 

3 Ver. 60.—The second ov x eb for is omitted in B., C., and Origen. Comp. Meyer on the probability of an inser- 
tion and the manner of its origin. [The tea4, rec., which is supported by the majority of MSS., reads: kal moAAap 
Wevdouaptipwy mpocedrbdvTwy, ovxX etpov, but Griesbach and the critical editors omit kat before 
TOAAGY, and .ovX €Upov, or at least the last two words, on the authority of three Alexandrine uncials (B., C., L.), to 


which must now be added also Cod. Sinait., and the Vulgate (ewm multi fulsi testes accessissent) and later versions. Dr. 
Oonant, following this reading, renders: though many false witnesses came, Lachmann, however, while he omite 
kal, retains ox ebpoy in brackets. So Lange in his German Version. The case is hardly clear and important enough 
to justify us to disturb the Authorized English Version.—P. S.] 

4 Ver. 61.—[In the original simply 0&70s, which the English Version generally renders: this; in some cases: thig 
man. ines re disrespectful in modern English, especially if applied to Christ, and should be omitted here, ver. 71, 
and xii. 24.—P. 8. 

5 Ver. 63.—[Lange, and all the German Versions: Scheieg stille. This is all the Greek €o1®7a expresses, while 
to hold one’s peace seems to imply the suppression of feeling or emotion. Silence is often better than speech, and in this 
case was the best answer.—P. 8.] 

6 Ver. 63.—B., C., and other MSS., and some translations ( Vulgata) omit the &rroKxpiOels, probably on account of the 
difficulty of its meaning in its connection with the previous silence. ‘ 

7 Ver. 66.—[Or: “worthy to die,” Tyndale, Cranmer, Cheke, Genevan, Bishops’; or: “he desenves to die,” Campbell 
or: “he is deserving of death,” Scrivener. The rendering of évoxos @avarov in the Authorized Version is borrowed 
from Wiclif, Coverdale, and the Rhemish N. T., and retained by Conant and the revised Version of the Am. Bible Union, 
but it is hardly justifiable now after the old Saxon sense of gutlt (= debt) has become obsolete. In the same antiquated 
sense guilty is used Mark xiv. 64; 1 Cor. xi. 27.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 67._[The words: with the palms of their hands, should be omitted as not necessarily implied in 
éppdamtoav, which means to strike with a stick as well as with the hand. Hesychius derives fawi(ew from pados. 
The margin of the Authorized Version reads: Or, rods, following the Genevan Version and Beza (“le frappait de leur 
verges).” So also Benge., Mezer, Ewald, and Lange. This is preferable here, since oi 5¢, and cthers, introduces a new 
kind of abuse differing from buffeting, and since Mark (xiv. 65) ascribes the pamiCew to the servants. But the word is 
ee! Se oi ehes Older English Versions add: on the face. So Lange: schlugen thm in’s Angesicht. See Hueg 

otes.—P. 8. 


nought and buffeting after His third examination. 
the scarlet robe.—Matthew and the other two Evaz- 
gelists pass over the examination of the Lord by An- 
nas. It is, however, related with all its particulars 
by John; and, indeed, was quite in accordance with 
the views of the Jews. Though Annas had been de- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Chronological Order of Events.—1. The prepara- 
tory examination by Annas, John xviii. 13; 2. the 
examination during the night before Caiaphas; 3. the 


formal and final examination before Caiaphas and 
the Sanhedrin on Friday morning (Matt., Mark, Luke). 
This threefold examination by the ecclesiastical tri- 
puna! was followed by another threefold examination 
onthe part of the secular authorities,—first, by Pi- 
late; then by Herod (Luke) ; and, lastly, a second 
time by Pilate. Between these examinations the fol- 
lowing events intervened :—1. The mocking and buf- 
feting on the part of the servants of the temple, be- 
tween the second and the third examination by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. 2. The being set at nought 
after the second examination by the secular rulers, 
or before Herod ; the white robe. 3. The setting at 


posed, the Jews seem still to have considered him as 
their real high-priest ; while, at the same time, they 
were obliged in an official capacity to acknowledge 
Caiaphas, whom the Romans had appointed “ that 
same year.” As Caiaphas was the son-in-law of Am 
nas, they would, in all probability, order their domes 
tic arrangements so as to meet the views of the Jews 
without giving offence to the Romans. Accordingly 
we would suggest that both lived in one and the same 
palace ; which would also account for the fact, that 
while the examination was successively carried on ix 
two different places, the guard seems to have remain: 
ed in the san: inner court of the palace. This is ev 
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ident from a comparison of the narrative of Peter’s 
denial as given by John, ir its relation to that of the 
same event as recorded by the other Evangelists. 
similarly, this would also explain the fact, that in 
ine three first Gospels we only read of Christ being 
ied before Caiaphas. From the peculiar practical 
view taken by Matthew, we can readily understand 
why he should have only recorded the official exam- 
ination. In general, we infer that the examination 
by Annas was mainly an attempt on the part of the 
old priest (whom Klopstock, without adequate 
grounds, represents in a milder light) to ensnare the 
Lord in His words, and thus to elicit some tenable 
grounds of accusation. The examination by Caia- 
phas was merely a formal matter. The only impor- 
tance attaching to it is, that the testimony of Christ, 
to the effect that He was the Christ, the Son of God, 
was there dealared to be blasphemy, and deserving 
of death. The circumstances as now detailed will 
enable us to understand how Matthew and Mark re- 
late first the examination by the high-priest, and then 
the denial by Peter, while this order is reversed in 
the Gospel by Luke. Evidently the threefold denial 
on the part of Peter extended from the first to the 
second examination of the Master. 

Ver. 57. Where the scribes and the elders 
were assembled.—In accordance with our former 
remarks, we conclude that this was a preliminary 
meeting of the Sanhedrin, quite distinct from the 
regular and formal meeting which took place early 
on the following morning. It is quite characteristic 
of the Evangelists, that John details the first exam- 
ination, Luke the third, while Matthew and Mark re- 
cord the second. John evidently apprehended the 
rejection of Christ by the Jews as originating in the 
hatred of Annas and the priests, which decided the 
rest of the procedure; Luke viewed it in the light of 
its political bearing; the other two Evangelists de- 
scribed it in its relation to the central idea of the 
hierarchy as this unfolded itself to their intui- 
tions. 

Ver. 58. Afar off.—<As it were, not with the cor- 
dial closeness of a disciple, but like a mere spectator 
or observer. : 

Unto the court or hall.—Not the palace, 
as in Luther [and in our authorized version]. The 
expression av A% was applied, among the Greeks, 
both to the hall or court in front of the house, and 
to the dwelling itself. In Eastern and Jewish houses 
it was the inner court surrounded by side halls.* 
Here the hall of the palace, the court-yard. Accord- 
ing to the account given by John, He had obtained 
immediate access into the inner hall, and then pro- 
cured admission for Peter. Tradition asserts that 
John had become acquainted with the family of the 
high-priest while still engaged in his original calling 
as fisherman. “As in all eastern houses, so in this 
palace, the windows of the room or the openings of 
the hall in which Jesus was examined, would open 
into the inner court, which, according to Mark xiv. 

_ 66, must have been somewhat lower than the rest of 
the houre. There Peter, and perhaps John also, 
heard part of the examination that went on. Ac- 
cordingly, the accounts in the three first Gospels 
bear evident marks of having been derived from eye- 


witnesses, who, however, had not heard all that had. 


essed. But the account given by John was mani- 


* [The entrance to this enclosed area, or court-yard, was 
through the porch, vAdy, ver. 71, or mpoatAroy, Mark 
tiv. 68, Comp. Crit. Note on ver. 3, p. 459.—P, 8.] 


festly supplémented fiom more full and satisfactory 
reports.” Gerlach. 

Ver. 59. And all the council.—So Matthew 
adds from his ideal theocratic point of view. Thq 
expression must evidently be taken in a general 
sense. In their official capacity as a cowncil, tha 
whole assemblage were animated by the same spirit 
of hatred and murder. Individual exceptions, such 
as Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, are left out 
of view by the historian. Besides, they may n0! 
have been present at this meeting. It will be re 
membered, that when, on a much earlter occasion, 
Nicodemus attempted to speak in favor of Jesus, he 
was threatened with excommunication, John vii. 50, 
ete. Again, according to John ix. 22, the council 
had formerly passed a resolution to excommunicate 
any person who should own Jesus as the Christ. 
Hence it seems probable that Nicodemus had taken 
no further part in the deliberations of the council 
against Jesus. Similarly, we conceive that Joseph 
of Arimathea had also, on an earlier occasion, spo- 
ken in the same spirit as Nicodemus, Luke xxiii. 51 
Other members of the Sanhedrin may have been 
frightened and kept away in like manner by the 
threat of excommunication. From Luke xxii. 70 we 
infer that these members of the council were not 
present even at the formal and official examination 
which took place in the morning. Finally, it de 
serves notice that the procedure of the Sanhedrin 
against Jesus may be said to have extended, from 
first to last, throughout the whole of His official 
career. This appears most clearly from the account 
furnished in the Gospel of John. Ch. ii, 18: first 
attendance at the Passover in the year 781; comp. 
ch. iv. 1; v. 16: festival of Purim, 782. Commence: 
ment of the persecutions in Galilee.—Ch. vii. 1; ix. 
14: feast of Tabernacles, in the year 782. Excom- 
munication pronounced upon the adherents of Jesus, 
ch, ix. 22. Open and full persecutions in Galilee — 
John x. 22: feast of the Dedication of the Temple, 
in the winter of the year 782. Ch. x. 81: attempt 
to stone Jesus. Ch. xi. 57: pronouncing of the ban 
or injunction, that any one who knew where Jesus 
was, should immediately indicate the same to the 
council.—Ch. xii. 10: the decisive meeting of the 
council on the evening before Christ’s entry into Je- 
rusalem, when the resolution was also taken to kill 
Lazarus. Then followed the three examinations 
during the night of the betrayal, when it was no 
longer a matter of question whether Jesus should 
be put to death,—the main object only being to ob- 
serve some kind of legal form, and to fix upon a suf: 
ficient ground of accusation. Of course, Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathea could not be present on 
these occasions, 

Sought false witness against Jesus.— 
Meyer: “Wevdouapruplay, 2. ¢, as viewed by the 
historian.” But it ought to be kept in mind that 
the priests acted not merely under the impulse of 
fanaticism, but with a fixed determination to find 
proof against Christ, whether it were rightly or 
wrongly obtained. The remark of de Wette, that 
they would have preferred to have found true wit- 
ness, and did not purposely seek for false, seems 
somewhat superfluous, as this would of course be tha 
case. It is sufficient, that they were fully conscious 
that true witness could not be obtained. 

Ver. 60. But found none.—According to Mark 
xiv. 66, “their witness agreed not together,” By 
the law of Moses, at least two witnesses were required 
to agree if the accusation was to be sustained (Num 
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xxxv 80 Deut. xvii. 6; xix. 15). Hgnce in the 
following clause the emphasis rests on the word 
two, A* last the smallest requisite number was 
found ! 

Ver. 61, This man said.—A perversion of the 
statement of Jesus in John ii, 19 (Avcare), which 
had referred to His body. ‘‘ Misunderstood and al- 
tered,” observes Meyer ; “ but whether intentionally 
or not, cannot be decided.” Buta witness is fully 
responsible, if not for his understanding of the words 
which he reports, yet for the accuracy of his quota- 
tion. A witness from hearsay, who professes to have 
himself heard a certain statement, or an accuser who 
has not accurately heard what he reports, must also 
be regarded as a false witness. 

Within three days, 5:a, not after three 
days.—From this passage, as well as from the 
treatment of Stephen (Acts vi. 13), we learn that 
statements derogatory to the temple were treated as 
blasphemy. Nor is it difficult to infer the reason of 
this—the temple being regarded as the symbol of 
the Jewish religion. Jesus held his peace, “in lofty 
self-consciousness,”’ not merely because the witness 
was false, but also because, even if true, it was really 
no evidence of hostility to the temple, since, along 
with the statement of its destruction, it had held out 
the promise of its restoration ; and because the whole 
of this preliminary questioning pointed forward to 
His avowal of His Messianic character, to which, af- 
ter all, the inquiry must ultimately come. 

Ver. 62. And the high-priest arose.—‘ The 
chief-priest loses his self-possession, and rises up.” 
Perhaps more accurately it may be characterized as 
a piece of theatrical affectation, the high-priest pre- 
tending to be filled with holy indignation —Answer- 
est Thou nothing ?—Meyer: The arrangement of 
the following clause into two distinct queries is ex- 
ceedingly characteristic of passionate hatred, and 
quite warranted by the phraseology, as a4moxpi- 
veo@al ri may mean to answer something, and rt 
may be equivalent to é, rr. 

Ver. 63. And the high-priest answered.—He 
understood the meaning of Christ’s silence, and hence 
answered His silent speech. Meyer rightly observes : 
“He replied to the continuous silence of Jesus by 
formally proposing to Him to answer on oath the 
question, whether He was the Messiah. On this 
everything depended, in order to secure that the 
sentence of death pronounced against Him should be 
confirmed by the Roman authorities.” Comp, John 
xviii. 19. 

I adjure Thee.—Gen. xxiv. 3; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
138. Wher such a formula of adjuration was em- 
nloyed, a simple affirmation or negation was re- 
garded in law as sufficient to constitute a reg- 
ular oak. See Michaelis, Laws of Moses, § 802. 
Grotius: espxl(ew, Hebraice 9722, modo est jure- 
jurando adigere, interdum vero obsecrare. Solebant 
judices talem bpxioudy adhibere, ut aut testibus 
testimonium aut reis confessionem exprimerent. An- 
other formula of the same kind is mentioned in John 
ix. 24, “The judge adjured the witness, who, by a 
simple Yea and Amen, made the oath his own.” 

By the living God.—Not in the sense of 
“pointing Thee” to Him, but in that of putting 
the oath as in His presence, and in view of Him 
as the judge and avenger. The living God Him- 
self was invoked as the witness and the judge of 
any untruth, Heb. vi. 13; x. 31—Thou hast said, 
ei as.—An affirmation (ver. 25), and consequent- 
yan path. The condict of Christ is not inconsis- 


— 


tent with ch. v. 34, since in the present instance the 
Lord was placed betore the constituted autnorities of 
the land, and acted as bound in law. “ nanonalists 
have understood the words of Jesns as implying 
Thou sayest it, not I!” “He telis them now that 
He is the Christ.” Braune. 

The Son of God.—More fully reportea m Luke 
xxii. 67, and ver. 70. From that passage it appears 
that the expression, Son of God, was not merely in- 
tended as a further addition to the term C’srist (de 
Wette), but meant to express the Christian idea at- 
taching to the latter designation. 

Ver. 64. Besides, A 4 v.—A particle of trausi- 
tion, intended to introduce a new statement, Luke 
xix. 27. “Not profecto (Olshausen), nor guin (Kuin- 
oel), [nor nevertheless, as in the authorized Engl, 
version], but, besides, or over, beyond My affirmation 
of this adijuration.” Meyer.* Besides this, i shall 
henceforth manifest Myself as the Messiah over you } 
My Messianic glory shall appear before your eyes. 
Thus, of His own accord did Jesus now add His royal] 
testimony to the confession which He had been 
forced to make.—F'rom hence shall ye see.— 
The expression must not be limited to the final ap- 
pearing of Christ, but refers to His whole state of 
exaltation,—to that personal exaltation which reveala 
itself in the almighty power and universal influence 
exercised by Him throughout the course of history. 
—Sitting on the right hand cf power.—T 7s 
duydmews = 79D" (Buxtorf, Ler. Talm., p 
3855). Power, one of the main attributes of the 
Deity, here the abstract for the concrete, to indicate 
how, under this influence, His apparent impotence 
would at once be transformed into omnipotence. 
According to Ps. ex. 1, “sitting at the right hand” 
refers to the exaltation of the Messiah, and to the 
manifestation of His 504; more especially to His 
share in the government of the world, in the form 
of festive rest and absolute supremacy.—And coms 
ing in the clouds of heaven.—The expression 
does not merely refer to His final advent (de Wette), 
but to the whole judicial administration of Christ, 
which commenced immediately after His resurrec- 
tion, but especially at the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and shall be completed in the end of the 
world. : 
Ver. 65. Then the high-priest rent his 
clothes.—‘‘He rent his Simla, or upper garment 
(not his high-priestly robe, which he only wore in the 
temple; comp. Reland, Antig. ii. c. 1, $11). A 
mark of indignation, Acts xiv. 14; on other occa. 
sions, of mourning (2 Sam. i. 11); and in this sense 
interdicted to the high-priest (Lev. x. 6; xxi. 10), 
but only on ordinary occasions. This prohibition, 
however, does not seem to have applied to extraordi- 
nary occurrences: 1 Mace. ii. 14; Joseph. Bell. Jud, 
ii. 15, iv.” De Wette. The practice of rending the 
clothes on occasions of supposed blasphemy was 
based on 2 Kings xviii. 87. Buxt. Lez, p. 2146. 
Originally it was simply a natural outburst of most 
intense pain, such as grief or indignation, or of both 
these emotions. Hence it would be voluntary, and 
not subject to a special ordinance. But ata later 
period, when many of these outbursts were more 
theatrical than real, their exercise was regulated by 
special rules, according to Maimonides, quoted by 
Buxtorf, just as similar manifestations were made 
the subject of regulation in the medieval Church. 


* [So also Alford: “There shall be a sign of the truth of 
what I say, over and sboze this confession of mine.”—P. §,] 
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lhe rent made in the garment was from the neck 
dow award, and about a span (palmus) in length, 
The body dress and the outer garment were left un- 
touched: “tn reliquis vestibus corpori accommodatis 
omnibus fit, etiamsi decem fuerint.” Hencerd fud- 
7ta.—Saurin: Here was an infallible high-priest ; 
was it duty implicitly to trust and to follow him ? 
An argument against the Romish conception of faith 
as @ blind submission to the absolute authority of 
the Church and the pope.* 

He hath spoken blasphemy.—An explana- 
tion of his symbolical action, and at the same time 
the pronouncing of sentence, which, according to 
the law, would in such a case be that of death. 
On the supposition of their unbelief, and of their 
view that the statement of Christ was false, His dec- 
laration that He was the Messiah, as well as of the 
uianner in which He sustained that office, would be 
peculiarly repugnant to them. But then, even on 
the high-priest’s own showing, it was he, and not 
Christ, who was guilty of blasphemy, since he had, 
in his authoritative capacity, obliged Jesus to take 
this oath. Thus the conduct of the judges them- 
selves led to what they regarded as the crime, which 
in turn they condemned, thus condemning themselves. 
But viewed in its true light and spirit, the presump- 
tuous high-priest alone and his compeers were the 
klasphemers. 

What further need have we of witnesses ? 
—An involuntary admission that they were at a 
loss for witnesses. At the same time, it also im- 
plies that they wished to found the charge against 
Jesus solely upon His own declaration that He 
was the Messiah. In point of fact, a confession 
of guilt would render a further examination of wit- 
nesses unnecessary. Caiaphas, however, presupposes 
that the members of the Sanhedrin shared his own 
unbelief. In his hot haste he takes this for granted: 
Behold, ye have now heard His blasphemy. 

Ver. 66. He is worthy of death.—As they im- 
agined, according to the law, Lev. xxiv. 16; comp. 
Deut. xviii. 20. A full statement of the sentence, 
which Caiaphas had already implied when he declared 
Jesus guilty of blasphemy. According to de Wette 
and Meyer, this was merely a preliminary expression 
of opinion on the part of the Sanhedrin, while the 
formal resolution was only arrived at next morning, 
ch. xxvii. 1. In our view, this sentence was already 
full and final, although in point of form it may not 
have been quite complete. For, (1) the Sanhedrin 
bad probably to be convoked in a formal manner ; 
(2) that tribunal was, according to Jewish law, pro- 
hibited from investigating any capital crime during 
the night. Besides, all haste in pronouncing con- 
demnation was interdicted ; nor could a sentence of 
death be pronounced on the same day on which the 
investigation had taken place. Probably the San- 
hedrin may have wished to elude this provision by 
entering on the examination during the night. But 
this object was not in reality secured, since the Jew- 
sh day commenced in the evening, See Friedlieb, 
Archeol. of the History of the Passion, p. 95. On 
other violations of the proper legal procedure in this 
case, see p. 87. (3) According to Roman law, a sen- 
tence pronounced before the dawn was not regarded as 
valid (Sepp. Leben Jesu, iii, 484), (4) What was 
most important, the Jews were required to couch 


#{The Edinb. ed. omits the last sentence, and turns 
Baurin, the well-known French Reformed pulpit orator 
who died at tre Hague in 1730, into Swurin os, as if he were 
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their sentence of condemnation in the form of 4 
charge which they might hope Pilate would sustain; 
for the Roman governor was required to confirm the 
Jewish verdict of death (Joseph. Arch. xx. 9, 1). 
The ill-treatment of the Lord immediately afterward 
shows that the Sanhedrin regarded even this first sen- 
tence as final. “It is sad that many modern Jews 
are still found attempting to defend the sentence of 
death pronounced upon Jesus. Thus the Liber Mia: 
zachon, ed. by Wagenseil, 1681, p. 50; and Satvae 
Dor, Histoire des Institutions de Moise et du Peupls 
Hebr., Paris, 1828, ii. 85. They maintain that Jesus 
was rightly condemned, because, 1. He arrogated to 
Himself Divine dignity (Deut. xiii, 1), and because, 
2. His work and mission tended toward the over 
throw of Judaism, the undermining of the authority 
of the highest tribunal, and consequently the ruin of 
the people. Compare, on the other hand, von Am: 
MON, Fortbild d. Christenth., vol. iv.” Heubner. 
Ver. 67. Then they spit in His face.—With 
reference to the ill-treatment to which the Lord was 
subjected before the Sanhedrin, we must call to mind 
that, even in the house of Annas, He was struck by 
one of the officers (John xviii. 22). De Wette and 
Meyer are mistaken in supposing that this ill-treat- 
ment is recorded in another connection in Luke xxii. 
68. Manifestly the latter Evangelist there refers to 
what had taken place at a period intermediate be- 
tween the first examination before Caiaphas and the 
final examination on the following morning, related 
in ver. 66, which describes this final mecting, in 
terms similar to the narrative of the first examina- 
tion given by Matthew. That the two meetings must 
have resembled each other, is evident from the cir- 
cumstance that the second was in part merely a re 
petition of the first, certain formalities being now 
observed. There are, however, certain peculiarities 
about each of them. In reference to the account of 
the ill-treatment itself, we notice that the narratives 
of the various Evangelists supplement, but do not 
contradict, each other. In all probability, the spit- 
ting in His face occurred immediately after His con- 
demnation. It may be regarded as a consequence 
of the sentence, spitting being considered among the 
Jews as the expression of the greatest contempt 
(Deut. xxv. 9; Num. xii, 14). “This insult was 
punished with a fine of four hundred drachmas [the 
drachma being equal to about 15 American cents]. 
Even to spit before another was regarded as an of 
fence, and treated as such, by heathen also. Thus 
Seneca records that it was inflicted at Athens upon 
Aristides the Just, adding, at the same time, that 
with considerable difficulty one individual was at last 
found willing to do it.” Braune. But as those who 
were excommunicated were regarded as beyond the 
pale of the law, this expression of contempt was spe- 
cially applied to them (comp. Isa. 1. 6). According- 
ly, the members of the Sanhedrin may have consid- 
ered themselves warranted to take part in this man- 
ifestation of sanctimonious zeal. Their conduct 
served as the signal for bodily maltreatment on the 
part of the officers by striking Him with fists (de- 
scribed by the term coragpi¢ery). The other 


| particulars added by Matthew took place on a later 


| occasion. 
| (see my Life of Jesus, ii. 8, p. 1477) we gather that, 


From the narratives of Mark and Luke 


after the sentence pronounced by Caiaphas, Jesug 
was led through the hall, where the servants were 
warming themselves, into another prison, and that 
at the very moment when Peter denied Him for tha 
third time. There the guard which was to watch 
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the person of Jesus till the final examination on the 
following morning, commenced to maltreat Him, as 
fully detailed in the Gospel by Luke. This guard 
was, therefore, different from the officers who had 
formerly insulted Him. The expression ¢6 pdamicay 
is generally referred to smiting with the hand [so 
also in the E. V.: they smote Him with the palms 
of their hands]; but Beza, Ewald, Meyer, and others, 
apply it to smiting with vods,* Both renderings are 
equally warranted by the text. From Luke and 
Mark we infer that the scoffing which now took place 
was accompanied and followed by smiting with rods. 

Ver. 68. Prophesy unto us, Thou Christ. 
The scoffing was directed against His prophetic dig- 
nity, or, as they supposed, against the prophetic title 
which He claimed. According to Luke xxii. 64, 
they blindfolded and then struck Him on the face, 
asking Him to prophesy which of them had inflicted 
the indignity. Fritzsche interprets it as meaning : 
Predict to us who shall smite Thee ; but in that case 
it would have been needless to have covered His face. 
As a prophet, He was to tell them what He could not 
see. The devilish fanaticism of the superiors had 
communicated itself to the lowest officials, and spread 
in the way of sympathy from the Jewish temple 
guard even to the Roman soldiers. The officers 
became a band of murderers around Him (see Ps. 
xxii.; the bulls of Bashan). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1, Jesus, silent before His accusers, a living ex- 
pression of the truth, in its concrete form, as confi- 
dently relying on its eternal victory. Before His 
bright consciousness of truth all false testimonies 
melted away, as shadows and mist are chased by the 
rays of the sun. The last false testimony, for which 
the requisite number of witnesses had been procured 
{although the expressions in Matthew and Mark dif- 
fer in reference to it), could scarcely weigh against 
Him, since, along with the miraculous destruction of 
the temple, it spoke of its miraculous restoration. 
After all, it only implied that He asserted His 
ability to perform the works of the Messiah. Thus 
His enemies were ultimately obliged to try Him sim- 

ly upon the issue whether He was the Messiah. 
[his alone, of all the charges, now remained. In 
other words, they dared to set their own miserable 
vuthority against all the glorious evidences by which 
He was accredited as the Messiah and the Son of 
God. 

2. Properly speaking, the saying of Christ, “ De- 
stroy this temple,” etc., which two years previously 
He had uttered at the time of the Passover, properly 
meant—You seek to kill Me; kill Me then: I shall 
rise again. It was the curse of their fanatical dul- 
ness and misunderstanding, and of their false hear- 
ing, that they converted this very saying into a 
charge on which they condemned Him to death. 

3. The ancient Church allegorically interpreted 
Christ’s silence before the secular and the ecclesias- 
tical tribunals, as implying that He answered not a 
word because, as poor, guilty sinners, we must and 
would have been silent at the judgment-seat of God. 
But the tribunals of Caiaphas and Pilate could only 
2 point of form and appearance serve as an emblem 
of the judgment-seat of God. In reality, they exhib- 
tei the fact, that the secmar and religious authori- 
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ties of theancient world were wholly devoted to the 
service of darkness, and hence given up by the Lord 
to the judgment of self-condemnation. On the othet 
hand, however, this judgment of self-condemnation, 
which sinful humanity executed upon itself in con- 
demning the Christ of God, is the sentence whick 
Christ by His silence took upon Himself as the woe 
of humanity, in order to transform, by His sympathy 
and self-surrender, the punishment of the world inte 
an expiatory atonement. 

4, Ohrist, the Son of God.— The former title 
was probably mentioned first, because, as it did 
not embody the real ground of accusation, the high- 
priest may have expected that Jesus would more 
readily assent to the query when couched in tha* 
form. For, even in the eyes of such a tribunal, the 
mere claim to Messiahship could not by any possibil 
ity be regarded as a crime deserving of death, se 
long as no attempt whatever had been made to prove 
the falseness of the assertion. All this appears still 
more plainly from the narrative as given by Luke, in 
which the question, ‘ Art Thou then the Son of God ?” 
is put separately from the other, seemingly called 
forth by the announcement that they would see Him 
sitting on the right hand of the power of God.— 
Many, in fact most Jews at that time, understood that 
title (Son of God) as only referring to the Messianic 
kingship of Jesus, without connecting with it the 
idea of eternal and essential Sonship. But Caiaphas 
evidently intended this expression to imply some- 
thing more than the former designation of Christ. 
He and the Sanhedrin wittingly attached to it the 
peculiar meaning which, on previous occasions, had 
been such an offence to them (John v. 18; x. 33); 
and Jesus, fully understanding their object, gave a 
most emphatic affirmation to their inquiry. Of all 
the testimonies in favor of the divinity of Christ, thia 
is the most clear and definite.” Gerlach. 

5. The testimony and the oath of Christ.—Calmly 
did He utter the reply which insured His death. 
The Faithful Witness (Rey. i.) did not falter or fail. 
And at the very moment when He surrendered Him- 
self to an unrighteous judgment unto death, did the 
full consciousness of His kingly glory burst upon 
Him. 

6. By the sentence of the Sanhedrin, the people 
of Israel rejected their Messiah, apparently with all 
due observance of legal forms (although in contra: 
vention of several legal ordinances), but in utter vio- 
lation of the spirit and import of the law. Thereby 
the nation rejected itself, and destroyed the theocrat- 
ical and political import of its temple. See Eph. ii. 
15. It was in reality the Sanhedrin itself which, by 
condemning Jesus, condemned the temple, the city, 
the theocracy, and the whole ancient world. From 
this sentence of death upon the Lord, the world can 
only recover in and through the new life in Christ. 

7, Besides, I say unto you, ete—On the righ 
hand of power—of the majesty of God, Ps. ex.— 
“ Jesus here announces to His judges the judgment 
of His future advent. He intimates that henceforth 
they were to be continually visited by dreadful visions 
of His sovereignty. They would ever see Him. 
Wherever omnipotence would manifest itself, there 
would He also appear along with it, since all its op- 
erations should be connected with His kingdom. 
Above all the clouds which were to darken the sky, 
would He ever and again appear as the light of new 
eras, as the morning star, and the sun of a brighter 
and better future,—and that from this time onward, - 
until the final revelation of His glory over the last 
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loads which would ascend from a burning world” 
(Leben Jesu). ‘These words of our Lord show that 
His coming in the clouds of heaven referred not only 
to His final and visible advent at the last day, but 
also to the events heralding and typifying His re 
turn.” Gerlach. 

8. With this grand utterance the Lord Jesus di- 
rectly met His enemies on the very ground of Scrip- 
ture to which, in their hypocrisy, they had appealed. 
The reference here is to the prediction of Daniel, in 
ch. vii. 13, concerning the glory of the Son of Man; 
hence also the final application of this prophecy to 
the Son of Man, who from the first had referred it to 
Himself. 

9. We might reasonably have expected that, af- 
ter Christ had been condemned by an ecclesiastical 
tribunal on the charge of blasphemy, such accusa- 
tions would not again have been laid by or before 
any who professed to be His disciples, but that all 
such questions would have been left to be settled by 
the Lord Himself. But the Inquisition has pursued 
the path first trodden by Caiaphas. The Church of 
Christ must commit the judgment upon such sins to 
God Himself, while the State may enact such laws 
against blasphemy and crimes of sacrilege as it may 
deem necessary for the well-being of the land. 

10. The last council of traditionalism in its full 
and final blindness, an antitype of similar councils in 
the Christian Church. 

11. The spitting upon Jesus, as predicted in Isa. 
liii, Gerlach: ‘‘ Condemned as a blasphemer, He 
was treated as an outlaw, and exposed to every indig- 
nity and attack.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The Son of God surrendered into the hands of 
ainners.—The holy Judge before the iniquitous judg- 
ment of the world.—The judgment of the world upon 
the Judge of the world: 1. The false witnesses over 
against the Faithful Witness of God; 2. the criminal 
occupying the seat of the high-priest, and the High- 
Priest standing in the place of the criminal; 3. blas- 
phemy in the garb of zeal for God, and the loftiest 
praise of God designated as blasphemy ; 4. the sui- 
cide of the worldin the sentence pronounced upon 
the Prince of life, and the life of the world in the read- 
iness of Christ to submit unto death ; 5. the picture 
of hell and the picture of heaven in the insults heap- 
ed upon the Lord.—The judgment of man on the Sa- 
viour (a judgment of God): 1. The world given up 
to complete and full blindness and guilt unto death ; 
2. the Son of God given up to complete and full suf- 
fering, and to love of redemption.—In the judgment 
of man, that of God is ever present. It appears 
either: 1. By means of the judgment of man; or else, 
2. beyond and above the 1+.ntence of man.—How fre- 
quently have spiritual tribunals pronounced their own 
sentence !—False witness as gradually developing and 
appearing in the course of history.—The misappre- 
nensions of fanaticism the source of its mistakes.— 
The holy silence of the Lord, a most solemn divine 
utterance: 1. Concerning the guilt of the world, and 
His own innocence; 2. concerning its implacableness 
and His gracious compassion.—The holy utterance 
of the Lord after His holy silence.—His oath; in 
taking it, Jesus, the Eternal One, swore by Himself 
(Isa. xlv. 23).—The oath of Jesus the seal of truth.— 
The Faithful Witness who seals and confirms all that 


God has said, 2 Cor * 20; Rev. iii. 14.—The as- | 


sumed appearance of zeal, and genuine holy indignsy 
tion.—‘‘ What further need have we of witnesses?” 
or, how malice always betrays itself.— Hereafter 
(or, henceforth) ye shall see;” or the roll of thun 
der in the distance.—Christ’s abiding consciousness 
of His royal rank as appearing in, and standing the 
test of, the hour of its severest trial—The appeal of 
Christ to His own judgment-seat as unto the tribunal 
of God.—The insults offered unto the Lord, or the 
bitter mocking of Satan in the fury of man.-—How 
hell seeks to scoff at the King of heaven.—The dark 
shadows which ever follow hypocritical religiosity: 
1. It is always connected with coarseness and rude- 
ness ; 2. it seems to take pleasure in satanic malice 
and love of mischief.—How ingenious fanaticism has 
ever proved in calling for the torments of hell, while 
boasting that 2¢ alone possessed the keys of the king 
dom of heaven.—Infectious character of the evil ex 
ample set by spiritual leaders.—The peace of Christ 
during that dreadful night, like the moon above 
dark lowering clouds.—The long and anxious hours. 
—Daniel in the lion’s den; Christ among tigers 
and serpents.—The spiritual prison-house.—W hen 
led before the secular authorities, He was set free 
from the authority of the spiritual rulers.—The sor- 
row and pain which the enemies of the Lord pre 
pared for themselves, when inflicting pain upon Him, 
—The moral desolation which, from the beginning te 
the end, ever accompanies a spurious zeal for reli- 
gion: 1. It falsifies and perverts testimony; 2. it 
applies the law against truth and righteousness ; 3. 
turns judgment into mockery of judgment; 4. it 
transforms the ministers of justice and the people 
into lawless murderers; 5. it involves even the secu- 
lar power in its guilt and ruin.—Moral rudeness also 
in the service of the evil one.—Moral rudeness, the 
delight and the instrument of hypocritical cunning.— 
The sufferings and the gentleness of Jesus amidst the 
coarse rudeness of the world.—The sufferings of the 
members of Christ (His martyrs) amidst the coarse 
gibes of the world.—The covering of the face of Je- 
sus a sign that, even while setting Him at nought, 
they dared not encounter the light of His eyes—The 
spitting in His face a scoffing of the highest person 
ality and individuality, implying at the same time 
self-rejection of their own human individuality—An 
emblem also of all sin, as it tends to efface per- 
sonality.—The impotence of human and satanic mal- 
ice against the triumphant self-consciousness of the 
Divine Saviour.—The heavenly pattern of perfect 
patience and endurance.—The sins which He there 
bore, He bore for all, and for us among the num- 
ber. 

Starke :—Canstein: Even the true Church and 
its whole solemn assembly may err and fail, if they 
set aside the word of God, Ex. xxxii. 7-10.—We 
may “follow” Jesus, yet not in the right spirit or 
manner.—Danger of fellowship with men of the 
world (Peter warming himself by the fire of coals). 
—lIf we are weak, we must avoid fellowship with 
those whose intercourse might have a tendency tu 
render us still more weak.—Solemn ordinances of 
God against false witnesses, Ex. xxiii. 1; Deut. xix. 
18. But these wicked judges not only admitted, but 
even suborned false witnesses.—While seeking to 
entangle Jesus, they entangled themselves.—Can- 
stein; Even the most sacred ordinances of God are 
capable of being desecrated by men.—Zeisius : The 
enemies of Christ at one and the same time ac 
cusers, witnesses, and judges: thus frequently even 
in our own day.— Quesnel : A most vivid picture of 
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what envy still does every day against the people 
of God.—Hedinger: Attend, O my soul; thy Saviour 
suffers for the false witness of thy tongue, for thy 
hypocrisy, ete.—When wicked rulers and judges oc- 
cupy the high places, vile persons will always be 
found ready to lend themselves as their tools.—Zei- 
sius: If the words of Christ, who was eternal Wis- 
dom and Truth, were perverted, why should we won- 
der that His servants and children suffer from simi- 
lar misrepresentations ?—The testimony of Christ af- 
ter His silence ; similarly, may we not remain silent 
when the glory of God or His truth are in question. 
—Zeisius : The confession that Christ is the Son of 
God, to this day the rock of offence (to Jews, Turks, 
heathens, and unbelieving professors of Christianity). 
—Judicial blindness of the servants of Satan in de- 
ciaring truth to be blasphemy, and blasphemy truth. 
—Canstein: by this Christ expiated the sins which 
are committed in judicial procedures.—Zeisius - The 
spitting upon Jesus, ete., the expiation of our sins, 
that our faces might not be ashamed before God, but 
that we might obtain eternal honor and glory.— 
Quesnel: You who adorn and paint your faces, be- 
hold the indignity offered to the face of Jesus, for 
your sakes !—The members of Christ should willing- 
dy and readily submit to every kind of scorn and in- 
sult.—Men dare to insult the Almighty as if He 
could be “ blindfolded.” 

Gerlach :—While Peter denied Jesus, He con- 
fessed before Caiaphas that good confession by which 
our souls are saved.—Here we behold Jesus taking 
a solemn and judicial oath, to the effect that He was 
the Son of God; which He still further confirmed by 
adding that they would see Him again in the glory 
of His exaltation, as Judge of the world, and as their 
Judge.—The vast contrast between Jesus, who enter- 
ed watching and praying into the temptation, which 
He had overcome within before He encountered it 
without, and Peter, who in self-confidence rushed 
junto danger, without any preparation—The insults 
heaped upon Jesus were not only the expression of 
the personal hatred of His enemies, but intended, if 
possible, completely to destroy His influence and po- 
sition in popular estimation. 

Heubner :—For our sakes, Christ had to go many 
a road of sorrow, surrounded by the band of the 
wicked. Let us count: 1. The road from Gethse- 
niane to Annas; 2. that from Annas to Caiaphas; 8. 
from Caiaphas to Pilate ; 4. from Pilate to Herod; 5. 
from Herod to Pilate; 6. from Pilate to the hall of 
judgment (although Pilate lived in the Pretorium, 
the soldiers occupied another part ; hence it was not 
“from Pilate to the judgment-hall,” but from the hall 
ot judgment to where the soldiers were); 7. from 
thence to Golgotha, These sorrowful roads Jesus 
would not have been obliged to tread, had not our 
feet declined from the ways of God.—Christ led be- 
fore Caiaphas: the true High-Priest before the spu- 
rious, the Just before the unjust, the Innocent One 
before His bitter enemies, who had long before re- 
solved upon His death, John xi. 50.—A night trial. 
The prince of darkness himself presided unseen over 
this meeting.—The members of the Sanhedrin deceiv- 
ed themselves and each other by the tacit assump- 
tion of possessing divine authority.—(Rambach.) Let 
us not be deceived by the semblance of outward dig- 
pity and position, but seek grace to have our eyes 
opened so as to penetrate through ‘Ye mist, and the 
pretensions of those who at heart are the enemies of 
Christ.—Christ was arraigned before two tribunals: 
the ecclesiastical, which took cognizance of the first, 
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and the secular tribunal, which took cognizance of 
the second, table of the law. We have transgressee 
both tables of the law.—They sought fase witness. 
the sentence had been beforehand resolved upon 
—Falsehood must enter into the service of mur 
der.—Though many false witnesses came. society 
abounds in venal instruments of iniquity.—Every 
false witness is in opposition to the holy God of 
truth; hence such will not only be put to shame, 
but even their false testimony must ultimately sub. 
serve the truth—Calumny omits or adds (or per 
verts), as it may serve its purpose, so as to give false 
hood the semblance of truth.—It is the peculiar arti- 
fice of the evil one to mix some element of truth in 
every lie.—Thus have the enemies of revelation tre 
quently perverted the Bible-—The silence of Jesus: 
1. Wise; 2. dignified; 3. putting His enemies t¢ 
shame and condemning them ; 4. conciliatory; 5. a 
holy example to His followers. (The biographies of 
Franke, Rengeltaube, Boos, Zinzendorf, and others.) 
—The great and grievous damage often resulting from 
controversies is solely caused by our own premature 
and hasty conduct.—The solemn confession of Jesus: 
1. Wise and necessary: 2. holy and sacred; 3. hero- 
ic, or unshrinking, 1 Tim. vi. 13; 4. unhesitating 
and decided; 5. an example to His martyrs.—The 
different bearing and relationship in reference to the 
truth (on the part of Jesus, of Pilate, of the high- 
priests, of the false witnesses, of Judas).—WVeverthe- 
less (but, besides), I say unto you. A most solemn 
thunder-call to His enemies. Its confirmation ap- 
peared immediately on His death (the carkness, the 
earthquake, etc.).—They who will not believe in the 
divine character of Jesus must soon experience it to 
their terror and confusion.—It is terrible to His en- 
emies, but most comforting to His friehds.—The 
faithfulness of the Lord met by the mere semblance 
of the fear of God.—aA painful and sleepless night to 
the Lord. Under the Old Testament, the high-priest 
was wont to spend the night before the day of atone- 
ment waking; so the true High-Priest also. A con- 
solation this to sufferers during their sleepless nights. 
—Subordinates imitate their superiors and the high- 
er classes, 1 Cor. ii. 8.—The face of man the char- 
acteristic and special mdex of his individuality ; to 
spit upon the face, is to set at nought the peculiar 
individuality of the man. In the present instance it 
was Jesus. His face was the face of God, John xiv. 9. 
His holy face, which angels adore, veiling their coun. 
tenances, was here insulted. A setting at nought cf 
His person, and at the game time of His prophetiq { 
office.—Beware ot « scoffing spirit, and of fellowshy 
with scorners, Ps. i. 1.—Alas! how frequently 
Christ still set at nought among us, wittingly and un 
wittingly, by neglect and contempi of His word, o1 
by jokes and witticisms in connection with it! For 
the present He bears with it, put the time shall come 
when judgment will be passed upon those daring 
scoffers.—Let the reproacb of Christ be our choicest 
adorning. 

J. W. Konig :—What a change! In the night (ot 
the nativity), when heaven descended apon earth, 
etc., the seraphim opened their song of joy and pra e 
etc. In this, the last night of His life, the Lord of 
heaven is set at nought.—ieger -—This questio: 
whether Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, sti 


proves the testing-point of unbelief and worldly - 


mindedness. He that believeth that Jesus is the Sox 
of God overcometh the world.—Brauwne --—No crim 
mmai nas ever endured what Jesus had to suffer; at 
least in no other case have cruelty and malice bees 
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#0 grievously at work.—As on that occasion, in the | Christ is made in the darkness of the world of this 
obscurity of night, so still, many an attempt against | life. 


a 


SEVENTH SECTION, 


CHRIST AND PETER. 


Cuaprer XXVI. 69-75. 
(Mark xiv. 66-72; Luke xxii. 56-62; John xviii. 15-27.) 


69 Now Peter sat [was sitting] without in the palace [court, aiAj]!: and a damsel 

70 came unto him, saying, Thou also wast with Jesus of Galilee [the Galilean].? But he 

71 denied before them? all, saying, I know not what thou sayest. And when he was gone 
out into [going toward] the porch, another maid [dAAy] saw him, and said unto them‘ 
that were there, This fellow [man, odros] was also with Jesus of Nazareth [the Naza 

72,73 rene]. And again he denied with an oath, Ido not know the man. And after 
a while came unto him they that stood by [they that stood by came], and said to Peter, 
Surely thou also art one of them; for thy speech bewrayeth [betrayeth, or discovereth, 

74 dyddv ce wove] thee. Then began he to curse* and to swear, saying," I know not [I 
do not know, ov« otda, asin ver.72] the man. And immediately the [a]® cock crew. 

75 And Peter remembered the word of Jesus, which said unto him [when he said],° Before 
the [a] cock crow, thou shalt [wilt] deny me thrice. And he went out, and wept bit- 
terly. 


1 Ver. 69.—[The @£w, without, plainly shows that aA 7 cannot mean here the palace itself, but the interior, qua- 
drangular and open hall, or court-yard, to which there was a passage (sometimes arched) from the front part of the house, 
called TUA@Y or TPOAVALOY, yer, 11; Mark xiv. 68. See Crit. Note on ver. 8, p. 459. The place where the Saviour 
stood before Caiaphas was probably an audience-room on the ground-floor, in the rear or on the side of the court-yard.—P. 8.7 

2 Ver. 69.—[Literally after the Greek: ToU TaAtAatou, which, in the mouth of the enemies of Uhrist in Judea, 
had a contemptuous meaning. So Julian the Apostate used to call Christ, and he is reported (although on insufficient au- 
thority) to have died with the exclamation: “Galilean, thou hast conquered!”—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 70.—The a7 @v is doubtful, as many authorities are against it. Still the fact that it is more difficult, speaks 
In its favor, inasmuch as the avrot are not mentioned, [The English Version italicizes it; it may as well be omitted, 
being superfiuous.] 

4Ver.T1—Avutols éxe? [for Tos exer] is best supported. 

5 Ver, 71.—[Tod Na¢wpatov hasa similar contemptuous meaning as Tov TaadtAatov, ver. 69, and Nazarcans, as 
well as Gulilwans became nicknames of the Christians,—P. §8.] 

6 Ver. 74.[ To curse is somewhat ambiguous four katavademwartiCery. The meaning ts: he invoked curses on 
himself in confirmation of the truth of his assertion. Lange: Da jing er an mit Bunnjluch (Verwinschung) und Hid 
eich eu verschworen.—P. §.] 

7 Ver. 74.—[This interpolation should be omitted, since it “destroys the proper canpection, and gives a false sense to 
the preceding words.” (Conant.)—P. 8.] a 

8 Ver. 74.—[ All the four Evangelists omit the definite article before aAexTwp for the reason stated in the note on ver, 

. 478,—P, 8.] 
ve , Ver. 75.—[Inoot cipnxdros, quod diwerat, in the Vulgate and Syriac Version. To yefer it to Shuaros, 
would require T 0U etpydktos, The best authorities omit av 7 @, but Lange retains it.—P. 8.] 


the Galilean;” the latter: “with Jesus the Na- 
zarene.” Both maids had gathered their informa- 
tion by hearsay; but, although ignorant, they were 


EXEGETIOAL AND ORITICAL, 


On the manner and circumstances under which 
Peter gained access to the palace of the high-priest, 
see the Gospel of John. 

Ver. 69. Now Peter was sitting without.— 
“™he expression @w must be taken relatively to 
the interior of the house in which Jesus underwent 
examination: In ver. 58 the term @cw was used, 
because Peter is represented as going from the street 
into the court.” Meyer. 

Ver. 69. A damsel,—. ¢., a female slave, as con- 
tradistinguished from the other mentioned in ver. 71. 
The former (who, according to John xviii. 17, “kept 
the door”) suid: “Thou also wast with Jesus 


32 


malevolently disposed. Probably the statement was 
made in both cases in malicious banter, or light ridi- 
cule, as the charge evidently led to no further con 
sequences, 

Ver. 70. He denied before them all.—Before 
the servants of the high-priest and the ofticials—2 
know not what thou sayest.—A mode of expres- 
sion which might be taken as denying the denial: I 
do not even understand what thou meanest. Of 
course this, however, implied a denial of the charge 
itself, although Meyer lays undue emphasis upon it 
when interpreting it: So far from having been with 
Him, I do not even know, ete. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Vers. 71 and 72. And when he was going 
out into (toward) the porch.—After his first and 
indirect denial, Peter began to feel the painfulness of 
his situation, and wished to go away, or at any rate 
to be nearer the door, so as to secure a retreat. But 
in order to conceal his intention of leaving, he con- 
tinued still for a short time in the porch. Accord- 
ingly, ke went from the court or avA7, which en- 
elosed the house, toward the porch. In cur opinion, 
the 6 rvAdy refers to the same as the rpoatArov 
in Mark xiv. 68 (which Meyer denies). It was then 
that, according to Mark, Peter denied Jesus a second 
time, after having risen from warming himself at the 
fire. ‘Another maid saw him (when going away), 
and (following him) said unto them that were there 
(probably the guard at the gate): This one was also 
with Jesus the Nazarene.” Then the second distinct 
denial ensued, confirmed by an oath, and by the con- 
temptuous expression: ‘“‘L do not know the man.” 
The circumstance that Peter made use of an oath is 
recorded by Matthew alone. The particle 61: prob- 
ably refers to the confirmation by the oath. 


Ver. 78. And after a while, they that stood 
by came and said to Peter.—Primarily referring 
to those who had been at the gate. But the lan- 
guage of the text does not prevent our understanding 
it to mean, that in the interval a number of persons 
nad come from the court and joined the group. In 
fact, according to Luke, a considerable interval had 
elapsed, before general attention had been called 
forth and fixed on Peter.—Surely thou also art 
one of them.— An oath against the oath of Peter— 
For thy speech also betrayeth thee.—“ Beside 
other circumstances, by which the maid recognized 
thee. The pronunciation, the dialect, 7 Aadta of 
the Galilwans was defective in the utterance of the 
gutturals, so that no distinction was perceptible be- 
tween 8, 3, 7. Besides, the Galileans also pro- 


b] ? 
nounced the like m.” De Wette. The pronun- 


ciation of the people of Galilee was uncouth and in- 
distinct ; hence they were not allowed to read aloud 
in the Jewish synagogues. The Talmudists relate a 
number of amusing anecdotes about the curious 
misunderstandings occasioned by the indistinctress 
of pronunciation in Galilee. See Friedlieb, p. 84. 

Ver. 74. Then began he.—He meets and out- 
does the asseveratio. “ Surely,” used by the servants, 
by beginning to invoke curses on himself and to 
swear. 

Ver. 74. And immediately a cock crew.—De 
Wette: “The statement in Mishna, Baba Kama vii. 
7, that fowls were not allowed to be kept in Jerusa- 
lem, is probably incorrect. It is contrary to what is 
related in Hieros. Hrubin, fol. 26, cp. 1; comp. 
Lightfoot ad v. 34.”"—It was indeed contrary to the 
Levitical law of purity to keep fowls in Jerusalem, 
because these animals pick their food in dirt and 
mud, and might thus occasion the defilement of sa- 
crifices and other dedicated offerings. But is it like 
ly that the Roman soldiers in the castle of Antonia 
would care for such Jewish ordinances? And even 
with reference to the Jews, we read that the Sanhe- 
drin had on one occasion ordered a cock to be stoned 
because it had picked out the eyes of a little child, 
and thereby caused its death. (Sxpp, Leben Jesu, iii. 
475.)—Plinius observes that the second crowing of 
the cock (gallicinium) took place during the fourth 
watch of the night. Friedlieb, p. 81. 

Ver, 74. Thou wilt thrice deny Me.—Bengel 
fas, in wis Gnomon, given the following satisfactory 


explanation of the fact, that the Gospels speak only 
of a threefold denial on the part of Peter: “ Abneva- 
tio ad plures plurium interrogationes, facta uno paro- 
xysmo, pro una numeratur.” By dint of that pres 
sure of the letter at the expense of the import and 
spirit of history, which is so common with a certain 
school of critics (Leben Jesu, ii. 3, 1490), Strauss 
and Paulus have maintained that the Gospels record 
more than three denjais on the part of Peter (Paulus 
speaks of eight distinct denials). But a closer in- 
quiry shows that the three occasions are specially 
and separately enumerated in the Gospels :— 

First denial—Immediately on entering the palace, 
John xviii. 17, and on the charge of the maid who 
kept the door. According to Matthew (ver. 69), in 
the court; according to John and Mark, at the fire, 
where the servants warmed themselves; according 
to Luke, by the light of the fire. 

Second denial.—According to John’s narrative, 
Peter was still standing by the fire and warming 
himself, probably with the design of covering a 
speedy retreat by assuming the appearance of un- 
concern. According to Matthew, he was now about 
to leave, when another maid attacked him, and peo- 
ple gathered around him in the porch. Luke reports 
one of these bystanders as alrvady expressing the 
general feeling in the words: “Thou art also of 
them.” 

Third denial.—Again Peter had tarried for some 
time in the porch. The false oath which he had 
taken had allayed the rising indignation of the peo- 
ple, when another fancied that he recognized him by 
his speech. Soon the servants declared that his 
speech betrayed him. Such a recognition would in- 
volve imminent peril of life. For, according to John, 
a relative of Malchus maintained that he had seen 
him in the garden with Jesus. Then Peter began to 
curse and swear, and immediately the cock crew (a 
second time), reminding and warning him. It ap- 
pears that he had scarcely given any heed to the 
first crowing of the cock (Mark). 

[On the different accounts of the threefold denial 
of Peter compare also the tables in the Greek and 
English Harmonies, ANDREWS’ Life of our Lord, p. 
491 sqq., and the remarks of Alford on Matt. xxvi. 
69-75, 4th ed. (p. 268 sqq.). These minor variations 
with essential coincidences prove the independence 
of the Evangelists and confirm the truth of their 
narrative. ‘ Whether we can arrange them or not, 
being thoroughly persuaded of the holy truthfulness 
of the Evangelists, and of the divine guidance under 
which they wrote, our faith is in no way shaken by 
such discrepancies. We value them rather, as testi- 
monies to independence: and are sure, that if for 
one moment we could be put in complete possession 
of all the details as they happened, each account 
would find its justification, and the reasons of all the 
variations would disappear. And this I firmly be 
lieve will one day be the case.” Alford (p. 269, in 
the 4th edition, where he corrects the errors of the 
corresponding note in the former edition).—P. §.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, This picture of the denial of the Lord as ex- 
hibited by the fall of that disciple who had been the 
first to confess Christ, has its peculiar and eternal 
import in the history of the Church. Hence we 
should study it: 1. In the source and antecedents of 
this denial; 2. in its various phases and stages; & 


CHAP. XXVI. 69-75. 
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m the repentance which followed, and which led to 
the only true and lasting spiritual confession. 

2. The fall of Peter a significant type of the Rom- 
ish Church, 

8. The look of the Lord, recorded in the Gospel 
of Luke, in its historical and in its eternal, ideal im- 
poit for the Church. 

4, The deep sorrow and suffering of the Lord 
¢avsed by the denial of Peter, in its lasting import 
for the Church. 

5. Peter went out into the black night, but not 
as Jujas into the darkness of despair. Weeping 
bitterly, he awaited the dawn of another and a better 
morning. The angel of mercy accompanied him on 
that heavy road to spiritual self-condemnation which 
issued in the death of his old man, more especially 
of his former pride and self-confidence. And thus it 
came that he really accompanied Christ unto death, 
though in a very different and much better sense 
than he had intended. His repentance had to be 
completed,—he had to obtain peace and reconcilia- 
tion from the mouth of Christ Himself, before he 
could offer the requisite satisfaction for his guilt to- 
ward man by making such a grand confession as 
would efface and obliterate the offence of his grand 
denial. It deserves special notice, that this progress 
of repentance and conversion in the case of Peter 
may serve as the prototype of the economy of gen- 
uine grace; while this procedure was reversed in the 
case of Judas, who wished first to offer human satis- 
faction before those enemies whose guilt he had shar- 
ed, but who failed, in that manner, to come to Christ. 

6. WorpswortH: “Even soon after he had re- 
eeived the Holy Communion Peter denied his Master. 
But he repented and was pardoned. Hence then we 
may confute the Novatians, who refuse to restore 
those who fall into grievous sin after Baptism and 
the Holy Communion. And St. Peter’s sin, and the 
sins of other saints, are written in Holy Scripture 
that we may not be high-minded, but fear; and that 
wher we fall into sin we may repent. The grace 
given in the Holy Communion was improved by St. 
Peter into the means of godly repentance; but it was 
perverted by Judas to his own destruction. It was 
used as medicine by the one; and was abused into 
poison by the other.” But the presence of Judas at 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper is a matter of 
critical uncertainty (comp. John versus Luke) and of 
inherent improbability. The weight of patristic au- 
thority is in favor of his presence; but some of the 
best modern harmonists and commentators, as Meyer, 
Tischendorf, Robinson, Lichtenstein, Lange, Wiese- 
ler, Ellicott, and Andrews, deny it, and assume that 
the traitor left the paschal supper before the institu- 
tion of the eucharist, for which in John’s narrative 
we can find no place for insertion prior to the depar- 
ture of Judas.—P. 8. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Internal connection between the denial of Peter 
and the condemnation and injuries which Christ suf- 
fered at the hands of His enemies.—The denial of a 
disciple the most poignant sorrow to the Lord in the 
midst of His confession.—The Faithful Witness and 
the unfaithful disciple—The denial of Peter interve- 
ning between his former and his later confession, or 
different kinds of confession.—The causes of the de- 
nial of Peter: 1. Self-exaltation on account of his 
former confession; 2. a morbid desire after confes- 
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sion beyond the measure of the strength of his faith 

3. want of sufficient maturity for the confession in 
life and in deed.—The giddiness and the stumblin 

of Peter, before his actual fall: 1. He underrated an 

neglected the warnings of Jesus; 2. he exalted him. 
self above his fellow-disciples; 3. he neslected the 
proper preparation by watching and prayer; 4. he 
voluntarily and presumptuously rushed into danger 
—How-it deserves special notice, in the fall of Peter, 
that he had attempted to come forward as a witness 
for Christ with a conscience that was not void of 
blame and offence.—The sad after-history of the 
sword assault upon Malchus; or, how frequently 
times of fanatical defence of the faith are followed 
by seasons of open denial.—How it could conte to 
pass that a poor maid, standing at the gate, could 
terrify into a denial him to whom the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven had been promised.—The triumph 
of the fear of man over that of God the source of de- 
nial.—He who tempts the Lord is on the way to de- 
ny Him.—The fatal boldness which rushes into the 
battle-field without having been sent: 1. Its portrai- 
ture as here presented: it wants a proper call, pro 
per weapons, and proper spiritual courage. 2. Its 
fate: despondency, defeat, and the most imminent 
peril of soul.—How those who confess Jesus have to 
endure the most varied temptations to deny Him.— 
How the children of the world and the ministers of 
darkness combine, in the spirit of the evil one, to 
change our confession into a denial of Christ.—''he 
unfailing mark of the disciples in their language and 
tone, also the indication of their fate: 1. It is to 
their highest spiritual benefit, if they are faithful; 2, 
or, again, to their shame and confusion, when they 
turn aside from the Lord.—The gradation of guilt in 
the denial of Peter: 1. Ambiguous evasion (a sup- 
posed unimportant falsehood); 2, distinct denial with 
a false oath: “I know not the man” (contemptuous 
ly); 3. awful abjuration, with solemn imprecations 
upon himself.—Every ban pronounced upon genuine 
Christians, an imprecation, in confirmation of the de- 
nial of Christ.—Peter did not wish to forsake the 
Lord, but he would fain have attempted to save both 
Jesus and himself by crafty policy.—In his view, 
everything formed part of this policy: the evasion, 
the false oath, and even the imprecations, were in- 
tended to carry out this plan.—How, as “ the Faith- 
ful Witness,” the Lord has expiated even the denials 
of His honest disciples, into which they have fallen 
through weakness.—How the faithfulness of Christ 
alone restores the unfaithful servant from imminent 
judgment: 1. Only His faithfulness: (a) in His gra- 
cious warning; (6) in His look of compassion and 
love; (c) in giving that warning and rousing sign (the 


-crowing of the cock); (d) in His readiness to restore 


again the fallen disciple. 2. Blessed effects of that 
faithfulness on the part of Jesus: ‘“‘He went out, 
and wept bitterly.’"—The warning tokens in nature, 
as accompanying the warning and rousing voice of 
the Spirit.—The repentance of Peter a constant call 
to repentance in the Church.—The marks of genuine 
repentance: 1. All the pride of self-righteousness 
ceases and is given up; 2. it is connected with a 
going out from the world; 38. it is characterized by a 
going forth with tears through night to light.—Bitter 
weeping, or a broken and contrite heart, the evidence 
of reconciling grace——How the humiliation of the 
heart and the grace of our God always meet as eye 
to eye: 1. True humiliation and humility find ne 
other resting-place than the loftiest height, even the 
grace of God; 2. the grace of God descends and rests 
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only in the lowest depth, even the broken and con- 
trite heart.—Divine grace transforming the fall of 
Peter, as formerly that of David, into the introduc- 
tion to a genuine and thorough conversion.—Will 
the so-called Romish Peter ever go forth from the 
palace of the high-priest, where he has denied Jesus, 
to weep bitterly ? 

Starke:-— Hedinger: Self-confidence and _pre- 
sumption bring sorrow.—Marginal Note by Luther : 
Peter may kave thought that his untruth could not 
njure any person, while it might profit him and in- 
sure his safety, and hence that it was lawful, or at 
least a matter of small moment; but he soon ex- 
perienced what consequences the commencement of 
ain entailed.— Ounstein: The fear of death.—Zeisius : 
Observe how sin grows aad increases when it is not 
resisted. Therefore, be very careful to resist it in its 
commencement.—To stumble is human, to rise again 
Christian, to persevere ia sin is devilish. 

Lisco :—The denial of Peter.—1. Its source. (a) 
Its more remote occasion: (aa) transgression of the 
injunction of Jesus, John xiii. 36; (bb) neglect of 
the admonition, Matt. xxvi. 41. (6) Its deeper 
ground: (aa) unbelief in the word of the Lord, ver. 
86; (50) confidence in the strength of his love to Je- 
sus and in his own firmness of will; (ce) proud pre- 
sumption in the midst of danger. 2. The denial it- 
self. (a) Manifestation of his fear of man, thought- 
less haste, and impotence. (0) Starting-point: a lie. 
(c) Gradual and increasing development: at first 
merely a denial, then a false oath, and at last impre- 
cations upon himself. 8. The conversion. (a) The 
crowing of a cock and the look of Jesus awaken him 
to a sense of the real state of matters. (6) He per- 
ceives the truthfulness and faithfulness of Jesus, and 
his own weakness. (c) Godly sorrow and repentance. 
—tThus we also learn from this history, how a man 
may be restored after having sadly declined and 
fallen into grievous sin. 

Heubner :—Peter was here in the midst of a mul- 
titude of the ungodly.—The disciples of Christ can- 
not be long hid when among the men of this world. 
—lIsa. xix. 18: the language of Canaan.—The more 
poignant our repentance, the more sweet and precious 
afterward the enjoyment of grace.—Wherein consist- 
ed the denial of Peter? 1. It was not a determined 
denial of the heart, nor a final or thorough renuncia- 
tion of Jesus; 2. it was a concealment of his faith 
and allegiance, a denial of his discipleship.—Survey 
of the conduct of Peter: 1. It involved deep guilt; 
2. grade of that guilt—(qa) not a sin of malicious in- 
tent, (6) but of weakness.—In the sin of Peter, Jesus 
had to bear our human weaknesses,—Application: 1, 
The fall of Peter reminds us of the weakness of our 
own hearts, against which we must always be on our 
guard, despite our better feelings and aspirations; 2. 
a call to self-examination; 3. we must learn to place 
our whole confidence in the grace and intercession 
of Jesus. Hold fast your faith. 

Braune :—Even down to the maid who guarded 
the gate, the servants of the high-priest were involved 
fm the sin and injury committed against the Saviour. 
—Peter wished to do better than the other disciples, 
who all forsook Jesus and fled, but fell lower than 
they.—The world knows well how to remind us of 
such sword-cut, or how to avenge supposed or real 
tnjury.—These Jewish servants seem to have been 
proud of their pure pronunciation of the language; 
similarly, most of us try to shine and to outshine 
cihers.—After that, Peter also strengthened his bre- 
thren, as the Lord commanded him.— Godly sorrow 
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worketh, ete.—From the Lord Jesus comes forgive 
ness of sin. 

H. Miiller :—Peter warms his hands and feet, 
while in the meantime, however, the heart freezes so 
far as the love of Jesus is concerned.—If a man for 
sakes the way in which the Lord calls him to walk, 
and seems to slink into corners, ete., le is outside of 
God’s protection, and the devil has power over him 
—If thy foot offend thee, ete—He who warms him- 
self by the fire of the ungodly, will deny Christ along 
with the ungodly.— A//feld :—He that walks in hie 
own strength, will assuredly meet with a speedy fall. 
—Kapff:—Why did Peter recover from his fall, and 
not Judas? 1. Because their sins differed; 2. be 
cause their repentance differed. 

[ QuysNEL :—Hvery one carries in him the possi 
bility of renouncing Christ.—There is nothing on 
which we can depend but the grace of God.—One 
temptation unresisted seldom fails of bringing on an- 
other and a third.—Peter joins perjury to infidelity. 
Let the example of an apostle make us tremble.—A 
small matter (a mean servant) makes us fall when 
God does not support us; a small matter (the crow- 
ing of a cock) raises us again, when His grace makes 
use of it.—P. S.] 

[Burxirr :—The denial of Peter: 1. The sin: (a) 
a lie; (6) an oath (perjury); (¢) an anathema and 
curse. 2. The occasion of it: (@) Peter followed 
Christ afar off, from fear and frailty; (6) he kept 
bad company with the enemies of Christ; (c) pre- 
sumptuous confidence in his own strength and stand- 
ing. 8. The repetition of the sin. If we yield to 
one temptation, Satan will assault us with more, and 
stronger: progress from bare denial to perjury and 
thus to imprecation. 4. The aggravating circum- 
stances: (a) the person thus falling, a disciple, an 
apostle, the chief apostle, a special favorite of Christ ; 
(6) the person denied, his Master, his Saviour and 
Redeemer, who just before had washed his feet and 
given him the sacrament; (¢) the company of high- 
priests, and scribes, and elders, and their servants 
before whom Peter denied his Master; (d) the time 
of the denial, but a few hours after the communion; 
(e) the smallness of the temptation: a mere question 
of a servant girl, a door-keeper. Ah, Peter, how 
unlike thyself art thou at this time, not a rock, but a 
reed, a pillar blown down by a woman’s breath. O 
frail humanity, whose strength is weakness !—In 


‘most of the saints’ falis recorded in Scripture, either 


the first inciters or the accidental occasions were wo- 
men. Adam, Lot, Sampson, David, Solomon, Peter. 
A weak creature may be a strong tempter.—The re- 
covery and repentance of Peter: 1. Its suddenness, 
His sin was hasty and sudden under a violent pas. 
sion of fear, contrary to his settled purpose, and 
hence much sooner repented of. 2. The means of 
his repentance: (a) the crowing of a ‘cock; (6) 
Christ’s looking upon Peter with an eye of mercy 
and pity which melted his heart and dissolved it into 
tears ; (c) Peter’s remembrance of Christ’s prediction 
with a close application of it to his conscience. The 
manner of his repentance: (a) it was secret, he went 
out (vere dolet qui sine teste dolet ; solitariness is most 
agreeable to an afflicted spirit); (0) sincere, he wept 
bitterly ; (c) lasting and abiding, showing its effect 
on the whole subsequent life of Peter. “ History 
(tradition) reports, that ever after, when St. Peter 
heard the crowing of a cock, he fell upon his knees 
and mourned; others say, that he was wont to rise 
at midnight and spend the time in penitent devotion 
between cock-crowing and ‘lay-light, And the Pa 
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pists, wi love to turn everything into superstition, 
began that practice of setting a cock upon the top 
of towers, and steeples, and chimneys, to put the pco- 
ple in mind of this sin of Peter and his repentance 
by that signal.” (d) The repentance of Peter was 
attended with an extraordinary zeal for the service 
of Christ to the end of his life—P. 8.] 

[S‘milar reflectiors and improvements m Mar- 
mizw Henry, Girt, Doppriner, A. Crarks, Tu. 


Tromas Scorr: “If any have fallen even in the most 
dreadful manner, let them think of Peter’s recovery 
and not despair; and let them recollect the worca 
of Christ, as well as their own sins; that their tears. 
confessions, and humiliations may be mingled with 
hope. And let us all frequently remember our pag 
follies, and manifold instances of ingratitude, that 
we may learn watchfulness, humility, caution, ard 
compassion for the tempted and fallen, by the exp» 


Scorr, and other practical English commentators. | rierre of our own numerous mistakes, sins, and re 
We add the ‘ast of the ‘Practical Observations” of | coveries.”—P. 8.] 


EIGER DH SH CT LON: 


JESUS AND HIS BETRAYER.—JUDAS AND THE HIGH-PRIESTS. 


Onarrer XXVIL 1-10, 
(Mark xv. 1; Luke xxii. 66—xxiii. 1; John xviii. 28.) 


When [But, 5€] the morning was come, all the chief priests and [the, ot] elders ot 
the people took counsel against Jesus to put him to death: And when they had bound 
him, they led ham away, and delivered him to Pontius Pilate the governor.’ Then 
Judas, which [who] had betrayed® him, when he saw that he was condemned, repented 
himself [regretting, werapeAnbeis|,? and brought again [brought back] the thirty pieces 
of silver to the chief priests and [the] elders, Saying, 1 have sinned in that I have be- 
trayed the innocent* blood [I sinned, or erred, in betraying innocent blood, jnuapros 
mapadovs aiva abdov].6 And they said, What ts that [it] to us? see thou to that [it]. 
And he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, and departed [ withdrew, or isolat- 
ed himself, dvexwpyce],° and went [away hence] and hanged himself. And the chief 
priests took the silver pieces, and said, It is not lawful for to put them into the treasury, 
because it is the price of blood. And they took counsel, and bough‘ with them the 
potter’s field, to bury strangers in. Wherefore that field was called, The field of blood, 
unto this day. Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy [Jeremiah]" the 
prophet, saying, And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that was 
valued [priced], whom they of the children of Israel did value [priced, Gen. xxxvii. 
28; Zech. xi. 12,13; Jer. xviii. 1; xix. 11; xxxii. 6 ff]; And gave them for the 
potter’s field, as une Lord appointed me [to me].° 


Ww itn # 


woos 


1Ver.2—[T@ nyeudvi, here= éritporos, procurator, which was the proper official character and title o 
Pilate; but 77 e.4y is & more genéral term which applies to proconsnls, legates, or procurators. Hence governor 
muy be retained. Vulgate and Beza translate: priwveidi (but this title belonged to the President of Syria (Luke ii. 2), Pi- 
late’s superior); Castalio: pretoré (in the wider acceptation of early Roman history); Tyndale, Coverdale, Cranmer, 
Genevan, Bishops’: deputy (but this is nsed for av 0 Umartos, proconsul, in Acts xiii. 7, 8, 12; xviii. 12; xix. 38); 
Sumpbell: procwrator (correct, but not so generally intelligible as governor); Lather: Landpjfleger ; Ewald and Lange: 


Statthaiter.—P. 8.] 
2 Ver, 3._Ilapadovs according to B., L., cursive MSS., Lachmann, [and Tregelles. Tischendorf and Alford retain 


the usual reading: mapad. dovs.] 

3 Ver, 3.—[It is worth while to mark in the translation the difference between peTaucAomal, to change one’s care, 
and meTavoéw, to change one’s mind or purpose, and thus between tho renentance of Peter, who abhorred the cause 
his sin, and the remorse of Judas, who shrunk back from the ¢fect; or the godly sorrow which leads to life, and the world 


ly regret wh'oh leads to death.—P. 8.] 
4 Ver. 4—In place of 20 ao0v (innocent) some manuscripts and translations read Sfkatov (réghteous), which has 


tov little authority. 

6 Ver. 4.—[So in accordance with the concise earnestness of the Greek, and the state of Judas. “The fewer words tha 
better.” Similarly Ewald: Jeh siindigte tibergebend (better: verrathend] wnschuldiges Blut, and Conant: I sinned, 
etc. But Lange: Ich iwbe gefehit, etc., Jerred; Luther: Ich hahe uibel gethan, I did evil, which draws a nice distines 
tion between blundering and sinning, and is perbaps better suited to the case of Judas, who, like Cain and Saul, had na 
ceal sense of sin itself in its horrible guilt and enormity, and hence no true repentance, but shrunk back in dismay econ 
the consequences of sin. The Greek #apTov, however, admits of both translations, Comp. Lange’s Hxeg. Notes 
Voverdale correctly omite thn article before tmocent, but the other older English Versious unmeaningly profix it. P. 8.) 
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6 Ver. 5.—[{Lange lays stress on dvexproe, and translates: zog sich eurtick (cinsiedlewisch in die Oede). See hw 


Feweg, Notes.—P. 8.] 


7 Ver. 9.—Jeremiah is left out by several cursive MSS. and in the Syriac and Persian translations. 
(Cod. 22 is an inferior MS. of the eleventh century, and can therefore hardly claim any authority 


«ad Zaxaplouv. 


Cod. 22, and others, 


Dn the difficulty of the true reading, see the Hreg. Notes.—P. 8.] 5 
8 Ver. 9.—[So Conant, who substitutes priced for valued, to retain the verbal correspondence between price and 


priced asin the Greek Thy Timhy TOU TETLUNMEVOD. 


fen, weichen schiitzten, otc.—P. §.] 


Comp. Ewald, who translates: den Schate des Geschdis- 


® Ver. 10.—[Suvéraké wor, either appointed to me, as Scrivener and Conant propose, or commanded me, 2 
Coverdale has it. The appointed me of the Authorized Version is susceptible of another meaning. Thus correct eh. 


xxviii. 16.—P. 8,] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. When the morning was come.—The 
tormal meeting of the council must have taken place 
after six o’clock in the morning. The night of His 
betrayal into the hands of the high-priests was past, 
and the morning of His betrayal to the Gentiles had 
dawned. The deed, commenced in the night, was 
sufficiently developed and matured to be finished in 
clear day-light— All the chief priests and the 
elders of the people took counsel.—This meet- 
ing of the Sanhedrin, which Luke describes in his 


Gospel, was intended at the same time to meet all | 


the forms of law, and definitely to express the grounds 
of the charge against Jesus. But, as we have al- 
ready seen, in point of fact, it only served to cover 
those violations of the law into which their reckless 
fanaticism had hurried them. One of the main ob- 
jects of the Sanhedrin now was, to present the 
charge in such a light as to oblige Pilate to pro- 
nounce sentence of death. Accordingly, they agreed 
on the following course of procedure: 1. They de- 
manded the absolute confirmation of their own sen- 
tence, without further inquiry into their proceedings 
(John xviii. 30). 2. Failing to obtain this, they ac- 
cused Jesus as King of the Jews, 7. e., as Messiah, in 
the ambiguous, semi-religious and semi-political sense 
of that title. 3. When (according to John) Jesus re- 
pudiated the political character of His kingdom, they 
preferred against Him the charge of making the re- 
ligious claim that He was the Son of God. But as 
the effect of this accusation proved the very opposite 
from what they had expected, they returned to the 
political charge, now threatening Pilate with laying 
before the Emperor the fact that Jesus had made 
Himself a king. No doubt the general outline of 
this procedure was planned and sketched in the meet- 
ing of the Sanhedrin. Of course, they could not have 
foreseen that Pilate himself would offer them the 
means to overcome his opposition, by setting Jesus 
and Barabbas before them on the same level.—All 
the priests, elders, and scribes.—[ Matthew men- 
tions only the first two of these three classes, but 
Luke, ch. xxii. 66, adds also the scribes.—P.S.] “ Be- 


sides their common hatred, each of these three estates | 


nad their own special motive for hostility to the Lord. 
The priests were indignant that He should lay greater 
stress on obedience than on sacrifice; the elders were 
offended that He judged traditionalism by the stand- 
ard of revelation; the scribes, that He contended 
against the service of the letter by the spirit of the 
word. In a thousand different ways had they felt 
their prejudices shocked, and their ambition and 
pride humbled. At last the hour of revenge had 
come. Thus they led Him before their supreme 
eouncil. The language used by Luke (xxii. 66) 


seems to imply that they led Jesus, in formal proces- | 


scarcely probable that they would have conducted 
Him, with such formalities, from the prison-chamber 
to the upper hall of the high-priest’s palace. Ac- 
cording to the Talmud, sentence of death could only 
be pronounced in the Gazith (the council-hall on the 
temple-mountain). See Friedlieb, p. 97 (who, how- 
ever, questions the correctness of this statement). 
At any rate, it would appear indispensable that a 
formal meeting of the Sanhedrin should assemble 
on the temple-mountain ” (Leben Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1786). 
On Sabbaths and feast-days the Sanhedrin met ir an 
uncovered space, which was enclosed by a wall, in 
the vicinity of the court of the women, and not in the 
Gazith. In ordinary circumstances, judicial matters 
were not carried on upon the Sabbath-day. “Hence 
notwithstanding the studied semblance of legality, thie 
whole procedure was characterized by irregularity and 
violence.” Wichelhaus, p. 211. 

To put Him to death.—The resolution had 
been finally taken during the night, and their pres- 
ent object was to put that sentence and the charge 
against Jesus into proper form, as a means toward 
the end in view. 

Ver. 2. And when they had bound Him, 
they led Him away.—They bound Him, even 
when they first seized Him (xxvi. 50; John xviii. 12). 
These fetters He also still bore when led from Annas 
to Caiaphas (John xviii. 24). They seem to have 
been removed during His examination before Caia- 
phas. After that they appear to have been again put 
upon the Lord. Now they proceed in a body (Luke) 
to hand over to the Roman procurator Him whom 
they had condemned. They calculated upon produe- 
ing, by their formal procession in a body, so early in 
the morning, and that on the first day of the feast, 
the impression that Jesus had committed some fear- 
ful and unheard-of crime. For this purpose they 
now put Him again in fetters. Besides, this early 
ard pompous procession would tend to terrify tle 
friends of Jesus among the people, and to anticipate 
any possible movement in His favor. If Pilate had 
once sentenced Jesus, there would be less cause for 
apprehension on the score of a popular tumult. ‘The 
procession of the Sanhedrin passed from the council- 
chamber across the temple-mountain, in a northerly 
direction, toward the palace of the governor, which 
lay at the northern base of the temple-mountain, Ag 
the house of the high-priest was situated on the 
northern slope of the Upper City, or of Mount Zion, 
and a lofty archway led across the valley of the Tyro- 
peeon, connecting the temple-mountain with Mount 
Zion, it seems probable that Jesus may, before that, 
have been brought in formal procession across this 
high archway into the council-chamber on the tem. 
ple-mount. As we may assume that Herod, the ruler 
of Galilee, resided, during his stay at Jerusalem, iz 
the palace of Herod, which also stood on the northert 
slope of Mount Zion, Jesus must afterward have again 


sion, from the palace of the high-priest into the been led from the hall of judgment, on the temple 


eouncil-chamber, on the area of the temple. It is 


| mount, across that archway and back—a spectacle 
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of ignominy and woe.” (From the author’s Leben 
Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1502.) 


505 
late are recorded in the “Acta J’ilati.” They arc 
of a twofold character: 1, Such as were invented by 


And delivered Him.—The original rap ¢5w- | Christjans ; 2. such as were of heathen origin, defam 


kay contains an allusion to the second great betray- 
al of the Saviour. “After Judea became a Roman 
province (upon the deposition of King Archelaus), 
the Sanhedrin no longer possessed the jus gladii. 
Comp. John xviii. 81.” Meyer. 

Pontius Pilate.—The sixth Roman procurator 
of Judea, and successor of Valerius Gratus. He held 
this office for ten years during the reign of the Em- 
veror Tiberius (Joseph. Antig. xviii. 4,2). His arbi- 
trary conduct, however, led to repeated risings of the 
Jews, which he suppressed by bloody measures (Jo- 
seph. Anéig. xviii. 3,1; De Bello Jud. ii. 9, 2). He 
was accused before Vitellius, the Prases of Syria, 
who deposed and sent him to Rome, to answer before 
the Emperor for his administration. He was proba- 
bly deposed from his office the same year as Caiaphas 
from the priesthood—in 36 p. C. (zr. Dion.). Ac- 
cording to Eusebius, Hist. Hccles. ii. 7, and the Chronic. 
of the first year of Cajus, he committed suicide dur- 
ing the reign of Cajus Caligula. The opinion enter- 
tained of him by the Jews was affected by their fanat- 
icism on the one hand, and on the other by his proud 
contempt of the Jewish nation. He affords one of 
the earliest instances of that antagonism between the 
Roman and heathen spirit of the world and Jewish 
fanaticism which, under the administration of his 
successors, attained such immense proportions, and 
at last burst forth in open war for independence. 
The bitter and derisive contemptuousness which he 
ever and again displayed, led to frequent conflicts 
with the leaders of the Jews, in which the obstinate 
determination and cunning of the latter generally se- 
cured the victory. This aversion to the Jews made 
it easier for him to take a favorable view of the cause 
of Jesus. To this must be added, the moral impres- 
sion produced by the person of Jesus, the religious 
awe which the mysterious religious character of the 
Messiah evoked, and the warning of his wife. Under 
the influence of such feelings, he made unmistakable 
efforts to withdraw Jesus from the vengeance of His 
enemies, whose minds and motives he easily read, or 
at least sought to avoid having any part in His con- 
demnation. Hence he sent Jesus to Herod, placed 
Him side by side with Barabbas, solemnly washed 
his hands, presented Him to the people after He had 
been scourged, etc. But he was too weak and un- 
righteous to pronounce what he must have felt a 
righteous sentence, and boldly to adhere to it asa 
matter of duty, instead of resorting to these numer- 
ous paltry devices. Hence also his carnal and devil- 
ish wisdom was overmatched by the superior cunning 
and skill of the Jewish priesthood. Pilate may serve 
as a type of the complete unbelief, worldly-minded- 
ness, and morally impotent civilization of the ancient 
Greek and Roman world. According to the word of 
the Lord Himself, Pilate was guilty, but his sin was 
less than that of the priesthood which had delivered 
the Christ into his hands (John xix. 11). Ordinarily, 
Pilate appears not to have been so yielding. Philo, 
legatio ad Caj.: “ His disposition was unyielding, nor 
was he moved to leniency toward daring malefactors.” 
For the literature and history of Pilate, comp. Danz, 
Unw. Worterbuch, sub Pontius Pilate. On the de- 
fence set up by some writers for Pilate, see Heub- 
ner, Com. p. 484, note, See also especially, Lavater, 
‘ Pontius Pilate, or Human Character in all its 
Phases.’ Wuver, art. Pilate [and other Bibl. En- 
eyelop. | The aporryphal tales connected with Pi- 


atory in their nature, circulated in the schools by 
order of Maximinus about the year 311. See Heub 
ner, p.,427. The introduction of “ Pontius Pilate” 
in the Creed shows that in the mind of the Church 
he was regarded as representing the ancient world, 
and in general the spirit of the world. 

The governor, jycudvi,—the more genera 
term. The more special designation of the office 
was émitpomes, procurator, Winer: ‘The offi 
cial title of procwrator or eparch was given to the 
chiefs of administration—commonly Roman knights 
—who were appointed along with the governors both 
of imperial and senatorial provinces, and whose duty 
it was to attend to the revenues of the imperial treas- . 
ury, and to decide on all legal questions connected 
with this department. Occasionally they occupied 
the place of governor in smaller provinces, or in dis- 
tricts which had been conjoined with larger prov- 
inces, but were separately administered, when they 
had the command of the troops stationed in their 
district and administered the law even in crimina 
cases; the president of the province retaining, how 
ever, the superintendence of such administration, and 
being empowered to receive and hear accusations 
against the procurator. Comp. Joseph. Antig. xviii, 
5, 2; xx, 6, 2; Bell. Jud, ii. 14, 3.”—After the ban- 
ishment of Archelaus (six years after Christ), when 
Judea and Samaria were conjoined with the prov- 
ince of Syria, the government of Palestine was ad- 
ministered by a procurator. This governor of Pales- 
tine generally resided at Czesarea, by the sea; but 
during the Passover he was in Jerusalem, whither 
the male population of the whole country flocked, 
and where it was his duty not only to preserve order, 
but also the prestige of the Roman power. If the 
presidents of Syria were in Palestine, they, of course, 
exercised sovereignty in the country. In regard to 
succession of the procurators, which was interrupted 
by the reign of Herod Agrippa from 41-44, see Wi- 
ner, art. Procurator, and K. von Raumer’s Palestine, 
p. 388 et seq. 

Ver. 3. Then Judas ... when he saw.—He 
might readily learn that Jesus had been condemned. 
But he also saw it, from the procession in which the 
Pharisees conducted Jesus to Pilate, which could 
have no other object than to secure His condemna- 
tion— Repented himselt (regretted, felt sor- 
row, remorse).*—This repentance was not genu- 
ine, as occasioned by the consequences of his deed, 
but false, as caused hy these consequences, and these 
alone. It seems, then, that he had not anticipated 
such an issue. This circumstance has frequently 
been adduced in support of the idea, that the object 
of Judas in betraying the Lord had been to induce 
Him to display His majesty and glory as the Messiah. 
But in that case we would have expected that his re- 
pentance would lead him now to cling to Jesus. Yet 
he seems to have expected that, as on former occa. 
sions, so now, Jesus would miraculously deliver Him 
self from the power of His enemies; and that in any 
case he would have his own honor promoted by the 
turn things would take (see above). Moreover, by 
the very fact, that after His bétrayal Jesus surren- 
dered Himself unto death, Judas was filled with ter. 
ror and anguish, seeing in this the fulfilment of 
Christ’s prediction, and an indication that all His 


* (Comp. Orit. Note on ver. 3, p. 501.—P. 8.] 
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»her sayings, notably that concerning His betrayer, 
vould also be fulfilled. Reckoning in his own mean 
way, Judas expected an ordinary result; and the fact 
that all his anticipations proved so utterly false, and 
the issue proved so entirely extraordinary, filled his 
mind with awe. 

And brought back the thirty pieces of sil- 
wer.—The way of spurious penitence in contradis- 
tinction to the genuine repentance of Peter. His first 
disposition is to attempt some outward rectification 
of his deed in the sight of men, without previous hu- 
miliation before God, and seeking of refuge with 
Him. In connection with this, it is also a question 
whether he did not also entertain the hope of a still 
higher reward for his betrayal. The second stage 
and feature is expressed in the word avexopyoe, 
the force of which is too little understood [and not 
adequately rendered in our authorized version by. 
“he departed” |. It conveys to us the idea that “he 
retired or withdrew” into solitude—desolation, a 
desert place—“ and went away thence and hanged 
himself.”—The third stage was that of absolute de- 
spair. The precise time when Judas brought back 
the thirty pieces of silver is not mentioned. But 
from the circumstance that Matthew connects it with 
the leading away of Jesus unto Pilate, we infer that 
he approached the priests and elders during the time 
of their appeal to the Roman governor, and the trans- 
actions connected with it. We can readily conceive 
that many opportunities for this may have offered, 
when they were not otherwise engaged, as} for exam- 
ple, during the examination before Herod. 

Ver. 4. I (have) erred.*—Luther translates 
huaptov here: I have done (did) evil ; de Wette 
[as the authorized Engl. Version]: I have sinned. 
The word bears either construction, Accordingly, 
we prefer rendering it, I (have) erred, which seems to 
express the mind and the views of Judas more fully. 
The desire to make his guilt appear as small as pos- 
sible is also evident from the explanation which he 
offers of his conduct.—In that I betrayed inno- 
cent blood, 4. ¢., that by my betrayal I have caused 
the bloody death of one who is innocent. This ad- 
mission may be taken as a grand testimony in favor 
of the innocence of Jesus, which must be added to 
that of Pilate, and to the indirect testimony of the 
Sanhedrin itself, which could prefer no other accusa- 
tion against Jesus than that He had designated Him- 
self the Messiah and the Son of God. If Judas could 
have recalled any circumstance, however trifling, which 
wight have cast a shadow upon the Lord, we may 
readily believe he would gladly have appeased his 
cunscience in that manner. Still this declaration about 
trnocent blood cannot in any way be construed into 
the testimony of a penitent disciple. It seems to us 
that, in his remorse and anguish, Judas, with his 
carnal millennarian views, would now view Jesus in 
the light of an innocent enthusiast. The balance of 
evidence is strongly against the reading afua 5{- 
mKaltov, 

What is it to us? see thou to it!—Bengel: 
Impii in facto consortes post factum deserumt. 

Ver. 5. In the temple.—Meyer rightly calls at- 
tention to the distinct and definite meaning of te 
expression. ‘‘It is neither beside the temple (Kypke), 
nor in the council-chamber, Gazith (Grotius), nor is 
it equivalent to év r@ ieo@ (Fritzsche and others); 
but—as the term vad; always implies, and in the 


* [So Dr. Lange translates in his Version: Ich habe ge- 
fehli, See the Critical Note on ver. 4, p. 501.—P. 8.] 


sense which every reader must attach to the prepoat 
tion éy—in the temple-building, 1. e., in the holy plaa 
where the priests were. Thither Judas now cast the 
pieces of silver. In his despair, he had penetrated 
where priests alone were allowed to enter.” If, as 
seems probable, this took place on the morning of 
Christ’s death, we can readily understand how he 
found the temple empty, and thus was able to cast 
down the money in the sanctuary, as a testimony 
against the hierarchy. ‘“ There lay that blood-money, 
the price of the betrayal of innocent blood, from 
which the field was called, Zhe jield of blood—a tes- 
timony against Israel.” Hengstenberg, Christologie, 
iii, 2, p. 464. 

And he withdrew himself (anchorite-like into 
solitude), and went away hence.—We have here 
not one movement of Judas, but two: the verb ave- 
x épnoe is separated and distinguished by kai frora 
ameA Oey, and the latter indicates the going away 
from the deed, which had been designated by avexe 
pynoe. From the locality where bis suicide took place, 
we may infer that he had first attempted to retire 
from the world, and to lead a life of penitence as an 
anchorite in the valley of Gehinnom. But his despair 
allowed him no rest, and he committed that awful 
deed which the religion and the history‘of his people 
(Saul, Ahithophel) alike condemned. 

And hanged or strangled himself.—Meyez 
(following de Wette) observes: “(We must not be 
led by the statement in Acts i. 18 to attach any other 
than its primary meaning to the word andy xouat 
(such as, he was consumed by anguish of conscience, 
Grotius, Hammond, Heinsius, etc.), as the only ona 
which accords with the simple historical narrative, 
To reconcile the difference, it is generally assumed, 
that after having hanged himself, Judas fell down 
headlong. In that case, Matthew would simply have 
recorded one part, and Luke the other, of his sad 
end (thus Kuinoel, Fritzsche, Olshausen, ete.). This 
cutting in pieces of the narrative, is, however, not 
only arbitrary, but unsupported by Acts i. 18, which 
does not even explicitly record the fact of a suicide,” 
ete. Accordingly, Meyer supposes that there were 
two different traditions about the end of the betrayer, 
the relative historical value of which cannot be ex- 
actly determined, bearing to the end that “Judas had 
met with a violent and fearful death, in a manner 
which tradition variously represented as suicide by 
hanging (Matthew), or as falling headlong and burst- 
ing asunder in the midst (Acts i. 18), or finally, as a 
swelling of the body, and crushing by carts and wag- 
ons (Papias according to @eum.).” In considering 
this question, we must, in the first place, avoid being 
confused by the apocryphal legend. (See the passage 
in Winer, art. Judas, Note 4.) Next, we must bear 
in mind the different point from which Matthew here, 
and Peter in Acts i. view the same event. Matthew 
simply records the successive stages of Judas’s de- 
spair, terminating in suicide by hanging himself. Pe. 
ter, on the other hand, views the death of Judas as 
the condign reward of a wicked part, in opposition to 
the part of the apostleship which he was to have ob- 
tained. Viewed in this light, Judas had first volun- 
tarily gotten the reward of iniquity, and ultimately 
(involuntarily) a field, upon which he fell dying, all 
his bowels gushing out. That the words of Peter do 
not mean that Judas had purchased a field with the 
thirty pieces of silver, appears from the rhetorical 
character of his address, in which he assumes a knows 
ledge of the facts of the case, and by the explanator 
clause, added to the words: he purchased-—and ‘fall 
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img headlong, ete. The expression, “purchased,” or 
gained for himself, is ironical, with special reference 
to the circumstance that he hanged himself in the 
field which was afterward purchased for the thirty 
pieces of silver. Accordingly, we adopt the view so 
vividly sketched by Casaubonus. That writer sug- 
gests that Judas (according to Matthew) hanged him- 
self over a precipice in the valley of Gehinnom. The 
branch broke, or the rope was torn, and Judas (ac- 
cording to the report of Peter) fell down headlong 
and burst asunder. Winer, indeed, carpingly objects, 
that the effects described by Peter could in that case 
enly have resulted if the body had fallen on jagged 
pieces of rock. But we may safely leave a criticism 
which is driven into difficulties in search of rocks, 
among the rocky valleys around Jerusalem. 

Ver. 6. It is not lawful.—Wetstein: Argu- 
mento ducto ex Deut. xxiii. 18. Sanhedr. fol. 112.— 
Thus unconsciously condemning their own hypocrisy 
who had paid this same price of blood. 

Ver. 7. And they took counsel ;—i. ¢., re- 
solved in council. No doubt this took place after the 
crucifixion, although soon afterward.—And bought 
the potter’s field.—Kvidently a well-known place. 
A field used for potteries would, of course, be a waste 
and comparatively valueless spot.—To bury stran- 
gers in.—The expression does not refer to Jews from 
other countries (as Meyer supposes), who in a reli- 
gious point of view were not strangers, nor to pro- 
fessing heathens, who were left to themselves, but to 
Gentile proselytes (of the gate), to whom a certain 
regard was due, while priestly exclusiveness would 
not allow them to repose in properly consecrated 
graves. Thus, even in this act of cheap charity and 
pious provision on the part of a Sanhedrin which 
slew the Lord of glory, Pharisaism remained true to 
itself. The price of blood and the field of blood are 
declared quite suited for “strangers.” The field of 
blood, or Ace/dama (Acts i. 19), is on the steep face of 
the southern hill, opposite Mount Zion, which bounds 
the valley of Ben Hinnom. Tradition points out the 
spot. ‘In a corner where some graves or natural 
caves, in a semi-dilapidated condition, are found, is 
the Aceldama or field of blood of tradition. In sup- 
port of the accuracy of this view, I may state, that 
above it there is a considerable stratum of white clay, 
where I repeatedly observed people working. Euse- 
bius and Jerome are the first who mention the tradi- 
tion in the Onomasticon. This place of sepulture, 
which till the fourteenth century belonged to the 
Latins, became afterward the property of the Arme- 
nians. Probably it ceased to be used for interments 
since the last century, although it is impossible exact- 
ly to determine the date, A large vaulted sepulchre in 
a rock, or rather a cave, served to indicate the local- 
ity of the field of blood.” Krafft, Topogr. of Jerus., 
p. 198.—The field of blood adjoins “the Hill of Evil 
Counsel,” where Caiaphas, according to tradition, 
possessed a country house, in which the death of 
Jesus had been resolved upon (Matt. xxvi. 3), Braune 
confounds this with the Hill of Offence, on the south- 
ern top of the Mount of Olives. In the Middle Ages 
it was believed that the soil of the Aceldama had the 
power of consuming bodies in one, or at least in a 
few days. Accordingly, shiploads of it were, during 
the thirteenth century, transported to the Campo 
Santo at Pisa. 

Ver. 9. That which was spoken by Jere- 
miah the prophet.—De Wette observes: ‘“ Neither 
this nor any similar passage is found in Jeremiah. 
Accordingly, some Codd. and Versions omit these 
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words. But a similar passage occurs in Zech. xi. 12. 
Hence Cod. 22, Syr. p. in m. read Zayaplov. But 
even Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and Augustine found 
the common reading, which, in fairness, cannot be 
disputed. Origen, Homiél. 85, supposes that the pas 
sage is found in an apocryphal book of Jeremiah. 
Jerome found the passage in an apocryphal writing 
of Jeremiah, which a Nazarene showed him, but he 
thought it was borrowed from Zechariah. To us it 
seems probable that the Evangelist has been misled 
by the statement in Jer. xviii. 2, to name that pro- 
phet instead of Zechariah. The quotation from 
Zechariah is freely made, the phraseology being dif 
ferent both from the Hebrew text and from the 
Sept.” The following are various attempts at re- 
moving the difficulty: 1. It was a mistake of memory 
(Augustine)*; 2. the reading “Jeremiah” is spuri- 
ous (Rupert von Deutz, ete.); 3. it occurred in a work 
of Jeremiah which has been lost (Origen, etc.); 
4, it was an oral statement of that prophet (Calovius, 
etc.); 5. the Jews have expunged the passage from 
the book of Jeremiah (Eusebius), “If the passage 
has been found in an Arabic book, or in a Sahidic or 
Coptic lectionary, these must be regarded as inter: 
polations from our passage.” Mever.+—In reference 
to the above, we remark,—1l. That it is very improb 
able our Evangelist should have confounded the pro. 
phecies of Zechariah—with which he evidently was 
quite familiar, quoting without naming them, as in 
xxi. 5; xxvi. 31—with those of Jeremiah. 2. It 
seems impossible to identify the passage before us 
with Jer. xviii. 2, since it contains no reference to a 
purchase on the part of the prophet. 3. On the 
other hand, however, we find a connection between 
the quotation of Matthew and Jer. xxxii. 8, especially 
ver. 14: “Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, the God of 
Israel, Take these evidences [letters], this evidence 
of the purchase which is sealed, and this evidence 
which is open, and put them in an earthen vessel, 
that they may continue many days. For thus saith 
the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, Houses, and 
Jields, and vineyards, shall be possessed [in German, 
purchased) again in this land.” These words must 
be taken along with ver. 8, where the Lord com- 
manded the prophet to act in this manner. These 
words are now paraphrased by the Evangelist, in 
connection with materials furnished by Zechariah and 
by Jewish history, so as to exhibit the wAfhpwots of 
what the prophet intended to convey, viz., that the 
boldest purchase should yet be made, by which the 
price set upon the Messiah would be given for a pot- 
ter’s field to be a burying-place for pious pilgrims. 
The meaning of the quotation is as follows: At the 
command of the Lord, Jeremiah bought a field at 
Anathoth, at a time when Jerusalem seemed to be in 
the hands of the king of Babylon, in order thereby 
symbolically to express the idea that Jerusalem was 


* [Adopted by Alford: “The citation is probably quoted 
from memory and inaccurately.” He refers to similar mise 
takes in the apology of Stephen, Acts vii. 4, 16, and in Mark 
ii. 26. Wordsworth cuts the Gordian knot in a manner dis 
rectly opposite, though equally unsatisfactory, viz.: by the 
bold dogmatic assert on that the name of Jeremiah is here 
purposely substituted for that of Zechariah to teach us thas 
ali propheciés proceed from ore Spirit, and that the prophets 
are merely channels, not sources, of the Divine truth. But 
this object could have been reached much better by substi- 
tuting the Holy Spirit or the Scripture for the name of the 
writer —P. 8. 

+ [Dr. Lange might have added a sixth attempt to solve 
the difficulty, viz.: that the book of Jeremiah, being actually 
arranged by the Jews as the first of all the prophets (Bara 
Bathra), gave its name to the whole body of their wri tinga 
So Lightfoot and Scrivener.—P. 8.] 
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still a place of hope, and that it had a blessed future 
in store. Thus unconsciously had the Sanhedrin, by 
its purchase of the potter’s field as a burying-place 
for strangers, symbolically and prophetically express- 
ed the idea that Jerusalem was yet destined to be the 
place of pilgrimage of countless worshippers. Thus 
they unconsciously prophesied, as Caiaphas did, ac- 
cording to John xi. 50; and thus had they fulfilled 
the prediction of Jeremiah (vers. 15, 48, 44). 4, The 
Evangelist sums up in a brief sentence the grand 
thought of Jeremiah (as he had done in ii. 23), re- 
ferring in it to Zech. xi. 12, without, however, quoting 
that passage. There the typical Shepherd of the peo- 
ple of God (who is the same as Jehovah himself ) has 
His price fixed by His sheep. They give it as thirty 
pieces of silver, the well-known price of a slave. 
Jehovah says: “Cast it to the potter, "Z197—>N: 
a goodly price that I was prized at by them.” (On 
the meaning of these obscure words, comp. the au- 
thor’s “ Leben Jesu,” ii. 8, p. 1494.) The Sept. adds, 
by way of explanation, “to the melting-pot.” (An 
anomalous explanation by Hitzig, mentioned by 
Meyer, who thinks he finds in it a rectification of the 
Sept. and the punctuation of the text.) This is to 
imply that the money was impure, and required to 
be melted over again. 5. Matthew also distinctly 
alludes to Gen. xxxvii. 28—the purchase-money of 
Joseph when sold by his brethren. 6. Accordingly, 
the passage in question combines four different quo- 
tations: (a) “ And they took the thirty pieces of sil- 
ver,” which is derived from the narrative, with a 
special reference to Zechariah ; (0) “ the price of Him 
that was valued ”—also after Zechariah ; (c) “whom 
they bought of the children of Israel” [as in the 
Inargin of the authorized version |—after Gen. xxxvii; 
(d) “and gave them for the potter’s field ”»—the nar- 
rative of the text, with a special reference to Zechariah ; 
(e) “as the Lord appointed to me” —the key of the whole 
passage, quoted from Jer. xxxii. 6, 8. They gave the 
whole price for which they bought and sold the Sa- 
viour for a potter’s field, to serve as a place of burial 
fur believing Gentile pilgrims. Thus, while sealing 
their own doom, they have unconsciously made Je- 
rusalem a city of the future—but of a future which 
shall bring advantage to believing Gentile pilgrims— 
they have purchased for them a resting-place in 
death. : 

Ver. 9. Of Him that was valued or priced, 
Tov TeTiunuévov.—Meyer thinks that “the 
expression is intended to give the Hebrew "pw 
(pretii). But the Evangelist evidently read “pan 
(cari, estimati), and applies it to Jesus as the valued 
One kar’ etoxnv; Euthym. Zigabenus: rod maytimov 
xXpiorov, comp. Theophylact, and of late Ewald: the 
invaluably valuable One, who nevertheless was val- 
ued at so low a price.” This view implies not only 
that Matthew had intended closely to follow Zechariah, 
but that he had at the same time misunderstood and 
misrepresented him. It attaches to the verb tiudw a 
twofold and a contradictory sense. The meaning of 
the words really is: “ of Him that was valued””—the 
sense favored by most critics, including de Wette 
and Hofmann. Nor is there any tautology about it, 
as the words dv ériuhoavto amo mean: whom 
by valuing they purchased, or, whom they bought. 
Thus the expression, “of Him that was valued,” 
would seem specially to refer to the passage in Zech- 
ariah—the priests being the subject of the verb ér- 
“ih ravto.— Whom they bought of the children 
.* Israel (= Jacob).—This does not mean that 


| death (2 Cor. vii. 10). 
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Christ had been valued by the whole people (Hof 
mann); nor, at the instigation of the children of Iv 
rael (Meyer); nor, from among the children of Ierael, 
i. e., for a man of Israel (Baumgarten-Crusius); but, 
bought from the children of Israel (Castellio, Luther, 
and others). Judas is here the representative of the 
whole treacherous nation; and the passage alludes 
to the sons of Jacob, who sold Joseph—For the 
potter’s field, «is 7+év,—for the purchase there 
of. The allusion here to Zech, xi. 13 is very slight. 
The passage in the prophet, “Cast it "xism7>x” 
(and that, as appears from the sequel, in the temple), 
is rendered by the Sept. els Td xwveuTnptoy, to the 
melting furnace. Hitzig proposes to read “4, 
the treasure, hence, Cast it into the temple-treasury. 
But, irrespective of the fact, that this is merely an 
arbitrary conjecture, it would give a wrong meaning, 
as the small price was to be treated with contempt, 
not with honor and distinction. Hengstenberg ex- 
plains it: Cast it to the potter = the executioner. 
But these two terms are certainly not identical. The 
potter forms the vessels for the temple, and puts the 
old into new forms. Accordingly, we conjecture that 
in the court of the temple, where the various vessels 
were arranged, there was a place bearing the inscrip- 
tion ‘“ Jo the potter,” which was equivalent to “ the 
melting furnace.” Into this receptacle, designated 
by its inscription, Jehovah directs the thirty pieces 
of silver to be cast.—Thus “to the old iron” cast 
the prite, according to which they have valued Him 
as equal with “old iron.” Gerlach regards the thirty 
pieces of silver as the hire of a shepherd foi a year. 
But it is well known to have been the price for a 
slave.—As the Lord appointed to me —Referring 
not to the passage in Zechariah, but to the narrative 
of Jeremiah referred to, that the Lord had command- 
ed him, by way of symbol, to purchase the field at 
Anathoth, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. ON THE CHARACTER OF JUDAS, see our previous 
remarks. For more detailed treatises about his call 
to the apostolate, comp. Heubner, Comment, p. 418. 
On the defence set up for Judas by a section of the 
Gnostics and of the Menonites, and by some modern 
writers, see Heubner, p. 420. 

2. THE Repenrance or Jupas.— Terrible and 
mysterious as is the guilt, so awful and sad is the re 
pentance of the traitor, as it ultimately terminates 
in the blackness of despair. The ancients were wont 
to place it side by side with the penitence of Cain, as 
the counterpart of true repentance. Thus much is 
evident, that from first to last his penitence was un- 
healthy and godless. For its source and origin was 
not his guilt, but the consequences resulting from it 
(“ when Judas saw that,” etc.). Secondly, in its course 
and progress it did not appear as repentance toward 
God, in the economy of salvation. We see him seek- 
ing first to offer human satisfaction before the priests ; 
next, retiring as a penitent into solitude; and lastly, 
casting himself, in his suicide, headlong into the 
abyss of despair. We note the opposite of all this 
in Peter. Here we have first bitter weeping, re 
pentance toward God, and return to Christ ; and then 
human satisfaction, offered in the strength of the par 
doned soul and in newness of life. vastly, there is 
the sad termination in the case of Judas,—his repen 
tance being the sorrow of the world, which worketh 
At the outset, he wants the 
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genuineness and sincerity in dealing with an offended 
God which constitutes the grand characteristic of 
tue repentance; during the course of it, that faith 
which flies for refuge to the sovereign mercy of God, 
who is able and willing to pardon ; and hence, in the 
end, the victory of hope and love over despair. 
Heubner remarks: “ When the conscience of a sin- 
ner awakens and fills him with terror he is hopelessly 
lost if he lose faith—faith in the grace of God, who 
is able and willing to pardon, and faith in an atoning 
and all-sufficient Saviour. Hence it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to keep firm hold of faith.” However, in- 
genuousness and truth are the condition of ability to 
believe. He that doeth the truth cometh to the 
light. The same writer remarks: “Satan has two 
arts by which he seduces men. Before we sin he 
eries out: Spera/ and after we have sinned: De- 
spera/” (See the quotation from Luther, Works, 
7ol. xix. 1498.) 

3. Suicipe: Saux, AniTHoPHEL, Jupas.— Suicide, 
If not freely and voluntarily committed, but arising 
from physical disturbance, may expect pardon from 
God.” In his “ Tabdle-talk,” Luther expressly says 
(Walch’s edition, ch. xlviii. § 13, p. 1039), ‘that all 
cases of suicide are not condemned.” (Which may 
be added to Staudlin’s History of the opinions on 
Suicide, p. 116.) Heubner: “ When suicide is com- 
mitted freely, and with full consciousness and reflec- 
tion, it is always the result of sinful estrangement 
and alienation from the Creator, and of despair in 
everlasting love. True, it is very generally also the 
consequence of gross sins which torment the soul, and 
of violent passions. These alone, however, do not 
lead men to their eternal downfall; it is unbelief 
alone. Hence it is that suicides are now so much 
more common,”’—W hat makes suicide at once detest- 
able and horrifying is, in the first place, the false and 
wicked combination of the most extreme contradic- 
tions,—selflove and self-abandonment, deliverance 
and destruction, healing and murder, rebellion against 
God and forth-stepping to His judgment-bar ; in the 
second place, the fact that the self-murderer perverts 
to his own destruction that moment which God had 
appointed to be the crisis of his perfected salvation 
(see Acts xvi. 27); in the third place, the circum- 
stance that the self-murderer, regardless of conse- 
quences, anticipates and neutralizes, in a cowardly 
and wicked manner, the act of free surrender of the 
soul to God in death, which is its highest spiritual 
form (see the author’s Positive Dogmatik, p. 1243). 
Suicide is, so to speak, the theatrical exhibition and 
full development of sin’s self-destructive nature, and 
is the natural type of eternal self-condemnation. 
Truth accordingly must never in its testimony cease 
to war against suicide, regarded in itself; she cannot 
compromise with it, but must ever condemn it as 
the evidence of despairing unbelief. But as suicide 
is often the result of bodily and mental weakness, 
the twin child of madness, we should deal with 
actual cases in a forbearing, mild, and cautious 
spirit. We should act similarly in those cases where 
remorse in after-life leads to suicide, though that act 
appears to be merely the natural consequence of the 
preceding heinous crime committed by the miserable 
persons. The spiritual suicide of Judas was con- 
summated in the moment of his treachery against his 
Lord and Master. Heubner’s statement: ‘“ We may 
fall ever so iow, if we only hold fast the faith,” is as 
liable to misconception as many similar remarks of 
Luther. Faith is ethical in its very nature, and can- 
not be separated from moral laws. Upon other 
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points connected with suicide, consult the Systeme 
of Ethies.. We should not return to the confessional 
because the reserve of ungodly men and their brood 
ing lead them to self-destrvction; but we should 
throughout the Evangelical Church, recommend the 
practice of a free confession of heart. 

4, APPROPRIATION OF THE BLoop-Monry.—“ Hy: 
pocritical conscientiousness. Their scruples arose 
from Deut. xxiii. 18:—‘ Thou shalt not bring the 
hire of a whore, or the price of a dog, into the 
house of the Lord thy God for any vow; for even 
both these are an abomination unto the Lord thy 
God.’ The instruments of the wicked are a source 
of disgust and dread to them, especially those ta 
whom the stain of blood attaches as a memorial of 
their guilt. They are agents to awaken conscience, 
and threaten punishment. These wretches suffered 
blood to stain their hands and lie upon their cun- 
sciences, but they would not allow the temple treas- 
ury to be defiled. The money-chest they valuea 
above their conscience. They would not transg ress 
by receiving defiled money, for they feared to reidea 
their treasury valueless: this was their reverence for 
God (Matt. xxiii. 24). There is a proper solicitude, 
however, which we should all have, to keep our 
property undefiled.” —“ They appropriated the money 
to a charitable purpose ; but it is impossible to re 
move the guilt and disgrace of former days by acts 
of mercy.” Heubner. Similar institutions were 
common in the Middle Ages. The cloister of Kénigs- 
félden in Switzerland was the fruit of Queen Agnes’ 
bloody vengeance. 

5. Tae Frerp or Brioop.—Even in the acts of 
charity performed by the Sanhedrin, the characier- 
istic traits of its members come to view; the most 
complete hypocrisy, making the money-chest of God’s 
house more sacred than God Himself and God’s acre.* 
They purchase for a paltry sum, and that the price 
of blood, a field of blood, to inter pious pilgrims from 
heathen nations, who were not reckoned to “be fully 
Jewish proselytes. So the charity of the Middle Ages 
sought out beggars upon whom to expend its kind 
offices, and these it furnished with beggars’ broth. 
Uneoensciously, these hypocrites were compelled to 
perpetuate the memory of their sinful acts; and in 
this ant, besides, was given unconsciously a plastic 
type ot the Sanhedrin, Without willing it, they had 
to fulfil Jeremiah’s prophecy. The purchase of the 
potter’s field to be a resting-place for foreign pil- 
grims becomes prophetical of this, that Jerusalem, 
Palestine, and Israel’s entire inheritance, was des 
tined to be a resting-place for the believing Gentile 
world. 

6. Here for the first time Christian grave-yards 
took the place of isolated sepulchres, as was the cus- 
tom among: the Jews. And who was probably the 
first interred in that field? This history preaches 
mildness and tenderness. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The counsel and the treachery on the morning 
of the feast. 1. The counsel and treachery: (a) Ar 
act of treachery from a resolution of council; (6) 
a counsel which was perfected by an act of treachery 
2. On the morning of the feast: (a) The ney 
thought; (6) the festival thought, of the rulers o 


* [Gottesacker, also Fricdhof, is the German name for 
grave-yard.—-P. 8.] 
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Israel.—The abominable display of the high-priest 
and the chief council on the festal morniug.—Christ’s 
murder disguised under an imposing act of worship 
rendered to God.—The great display of fanaticism, 
in its historic import to the world.—Blessed are they 
who can resist the currents of the time—The mad 
pomp with which the Jews abandon their long-look- 
ed-for King to the Gentiles.—Judaism in the act of 
Mvolving the Gentile world in the guilt of Christ’s 
murder: the opposite of the promise: ‘(In thy seéd 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed,” Isa. 
liiii— The effects of magnificent display: 1. Its 
power; 2. its weakness.—Jesus abandoned by His 
own nation to the Gentiles.—The second betrayal the 
sentence of death pronounced upon the first Pel bes 
(Now when Judas saw).—The repentance of Judas 
the completion of his guilt, as seen: 1. In its begin- 
ning; 2. its means; 8. its end.—The repentance of 
Judas compared with Peter’s, 2 Cor. vii. 10.—To 
render due satisfaction, we must begin at God’s 
throne.—(Against Thee only have I sinned.) Hzek. 
xxxiii. 15, 16.—That innocent blood, which he had 
betrayed, would have saved him, had he known its 
full value.—Judas’s testimony to the innocence of 
Jesus a significant fruit of his discipleship: 1. The 
spoiled fruit of a reprobate or deserter; 2. the im- 
portant testimony of a deserter.—The unwilling tes- 
timony of the unbelieving and despairing to the glory 
Jesus.—Behold how heartlessly the wicked abandon 
the instruments of their guilt! ‘See thou to that,” 
—The confession of a bleeding conscience is unheard 
by the hierarchical superintendents of the confession- 
al.—How soon is the friendship of the wicked at an 
end !—They hurl one another mutually into destruc- 
tion.—The fruitless attempts of Judas to silence his 
conscience.—The end of Judas; or, suicide the sign 
of finished unbelief.—The conscientious scruples of 
the unscrupulous: “ Jt is not lawful.”—The charita- 
ble institutions of a hardness of heart which cloaks 
itself under the garb of piety: 1. Their occasion,— 
the committal of a crime; 2. their spring,—supersti- 
tion and selfishness; 3. their form,—monuments of 
@ proud, unloving spirit—The price at which the 
world valued Christ-sufficed to purchase an old, ex- 
hausted clay-pit (‘‘loam-pit or sandhole ”’).—The ful- 
filment of the prophet’s word; or, the burying-ground 
of pious pilgrims—i. ¢., of believers—bought with 
the purchase money of Jesus. —The field of blood of 
despairing Judaism converted into a burial-field (a 
field of peace) for the believing Gentile world.—They 
who delivered Christ over to the Gentiles have had 
to yield their land likewise to the Gentiles. 
Starke:—We should be up early, not to injure 
our neighbor, but to praise God, Ps. eviii. 2, 8, and 
to attend honestly to our calling, Ps. civ. 23.—Zei- 
sius: Christ has been bound that He might free us 
from the bonds of sin, death, the devil, and hell.— 
He also thereby sanctified and blessed the bonds of 
our afflictions, especially those endured for the gos- 
pel.— Canstein : Satan blinds the eyes to precipitate 
man into sin; and then he opens them again, that 
despair may seize the sinner.—Do not be such a fool 
as to commit a sin to gain the world’s favor; for it 
will draw its head out of the noose, and leave thee to 
be hanged.— Quesnel : There is a kind of hirelings 
end false shepherds, to whom it is of no consequence 
wrether their sheep stray and are lost or not.—Zei- 
sius : Do but see how far greed will lead a man— 
Canstein : The anguish of an evil conscience deprives 
a man of his judgment, so that he is no more his 
awn master; fot when he thinks by self-murder to 
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free himself from torment, he only plunges himself 
into eternal torment.—Thou canst find many a com: 

panion in sin; but when thy poor conscience will 

have comfort, thou art forsaken by them all.—Hast 

thou sinned deeply, despair not; arise, and repent 

truly.— Nova Bibl. Tub.: Christ has given the grave- 
money for our burial, and has purchased for us, poor 

pilgrims who have nothing of our own, a resting 

place.— Canstein : The wicked themselves must as 

sist in establishing divine truth. 

Gossner :—“See thou to that:” such is their 
absolution. 

Gerlach :—It was a remarkable circumstance in 
the passion history of Christ, that He must be deliv- 
ered up to the Gentiles. Not the Jews only were to 
reject and crucify the Son of God, but the Gentiles 
also; and His blood ecrieth for mercy on behalf of 
Jews as well as Gentiles. 

Heubner :—The witness of Judas. He was the 
spy whom Satan had been permitted to place among 
the confidential friends; he was Satan’s appointed 
fault-finder, who should pay attention to discover any 
fault that might be committed. But he had to com 
fess he had betrayed innocent blood.—That Ju- 
das might have gained pardon, if he had believed, ia 
acknowledged by, e. g., Chrysostom, in Sermon 1 on 
Repentance, and by Leo the Great, in the 11th Ser 
mon on the Passion.—Even the most glorious oppor- 
tunities of virtue and religion, even the companion- 
ship and conversation of the most holy and most 
lovable of men, are perverted to its own ruin by a 
corrupted spirit—An evil germ, small at first, but 
nourisbed and tended, produces fruits ever more and 
more poisonous.—They care for the bodies of dead 
foreigners, but let the souls of the living perish.— 
The perpetuation of sinful acts through memorials, 
names, ete., against the will and expectation of evil- 
doers.—How are the children of God, yea, Christ 
Himself, valued in this world! To how many are 
philosophers, artists, heroes, or millionnaires far more 
precious ! 

Braune :—Common minds become small crimi- 
nals, great characters great criminals, as men judge: 
the former are base, the latter more wicked. (Still 
the deed of Judas was the very depth of baseness.) 
—He seeks to clear himself only before his own con- 
science and his accomplices, not before God, and that 
he would do without Jesus. He wanted faith, and 
hence he prayed not and sought not.—Themselves ° 
they have stained, God’s treasury they would not de- 
file—Schulz : The end of Judas: 1. His despair; 2. 
his ruin, 

{Burxirr:—Behold! a disciple, an apostle, first 
a traitor, then a self-murderer. Behold! all ye cov- 
etous worldlings, to what the love of that accursed 
idol has brought this wretched apostle. Behold! 
Judas, once shining in the robes of a glozious pro- 
fession, now shining in the flames of God’s eternal 
wrath and vengeance. Lord! how earnest ought we 
to be for thy preserving grace, when neither the 
presence, the miracles, the sermons, the sacraments 
of Christ, could preserve and secure a professor, a 
disciple and apostle from ruinous apostasy. Let him 
that standeth take heed lest he fall_—DoppripGr :—The 
irresistible force of conscience in the worst of men.— 
The testimony of the traitor to the innocence of Je 
sus.—The wrath of man shall praise the Lord.—D. 
Brown :—The true character of repentance is deter: 
mined neither by its sincerity nor by its bitterness, 
but by the views under which it is wrought, Judas, 
under the sense 0: ...» guilt, had nothing to ‘sll back 
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apon; Peter turned toward Jesus, who was able and | in tae other, we see grace working repentance unta 
willing to forgive. In the one case we have natural | salvation. — Worpsworru :—Judas, a type of the 
principles working themselves out to deadly effect ; | Jews, in his sin and end (?).—P. S.] 


NENTLA SECLION: 


JESUS, THE KING OF THE JEWS, BEFORE PILATE’S BAR; OR, CHRIST EXAMINED BY 
THE CIVIL AUTHORITY; INSULTINGLY PUT BESIDE BARABBAS; STILL MORE IN. 
SULTINGLY REJECTED, AND, IN SPITE OF THE MOST DECISIVE PROOFS OF UIS 
INNOCENCE, CONDEMNED, DELIVERED TO BE CRUCIFIED, MOCKED. 


Cuaprer XXVII. 11-81. 
(Mark xv. 2-20; Luke xxiii. 2-25; John xviii. 28-xix. 16.) 


1] And Jesus stood [was placed]* before the governor: and the governor asked [ques. 
tioned]* him, saying, Art thou the King of the Jews? And Jesus said unto him, Thou 

12 sayest [it].2 And when he was accused of [by] the chief priests and [the] elders, ha 

13 answered nothing. Then said Pilate unto him, Hearest thou not how many things 

14 [what things, réca]* they witness against thee? And he answered him to never a 
word [and he answered him not a word] ;*° insomuch [so] that the governor marvelled 

15 [wondered] greatly. Now at that [the] feast® the governor was wont to release unto 

16 the people a prisoner, whom they would. And they had then a notable [notorious, 

17 éxionpov|’ prisoner, called Barabbas.8 Therefore when they were gathered together, 
Pilate said unto them, Whom will ye that I release unto you? Barabbas,® or Jesus 

18 which [who] is called Christ? For he knew that for envy they had delivered him. 

19 When he was set down on the judgment seat, his wife sent unto him, saying, Have 
thou nothing to do with that just man: for I have suffered many things [much] this 
day in a dream because of him. 

20 But the chief priests and elders persuaded the multitude that they should ask [for] 

21 Barabbas, and [should] destroy Jesus. The governor answered and said unto them, 
Whether of the twain [Which of the two] will ye that I release unto you? They 

22 said, Barabbas. Pilate said unto them, What shall I do then with Jesus which [who] 

23 is called Christ? They all say unto him,’ Let him be crucified. And the governor 
said, Why, what evil hath he done? But they cried out the more, saying, Let him be 
crucified, 

24 When Pilate saw that he could prevail [avail] nothing,” but that rather a tumult 
was [is] made, he took water, and washed hes hands before the multitude, saying, 1 am 

25 innocent of the blood of this just person: see ye to 24. Then answered all the people, 

26 and said, His blood be on us, and on our children, Then released he Barabbas unto 
them: and when he had scourged Jesus, he [but Jesus he scourged and, tov d¢ “Invoty 

27 dpayeAAdoas| delivered him to be crucified. Then the soldiers of the governor took 
Jesus into the common hall [Pretorium],” and gathered unto him the whole band of 

28, 29 soldiers.* And they stripped him,“ and put on him a scarlet robe, And when 
they had platted a crown of thorns, they put a upon his head, and a reed in his right 
hand: and they bowed the knee before him, and mocked him, saying, Hail, King of 

30 the Jews! And they spit upon him, and took the reed, and smote him on the head. 

31 And after that they had mocked him, they took the robe off from him, and put his own 
raiment on him, and led him away to crucify hom. 


1 Ver, 11.—Lachmann and Tischendorf read €or dO [for @o77], according to B., C., L., [also Cod. Sinait., w.stci 
generally agrees with Cod. Vaticanus. Meyer and Alford regard é€o7a07 as a correetion to suit the sense better.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 11—[EreporTyoev is “a part of the formal judicial inquisition;” hence, questioned.—P. 8.] ; , 

3 Ver, 11.—[So Coverdale and Conant, who insert ¢¢. Others insert right or truly. Sv Aceves, like ov efnas 
@ eb, xxvi. 25, is a form of affirmative answer, common in Rabbinic writers olennis afirmantiwm apud "udeos sor 
mulu, as Schottgen says); the object of the verb being implied.—P. 8.] 


510 


4 Ver. 18.—[So Dr. Lange: welche Jinge. Also Dr. Conant, who refers the word 7 baa, 
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quantus, how great, not s4 


much to the nwmber of the offences charged upon Him, as to their magnitude; and in this sense the reader naturall¥ 


understands the word what in this connectior.—P. 8.] 


5 Ver. 14.—[Coverdale renders rpds od5€ Ev piua: not one word; Conant: not even to one word; Lange 
nicht aug irgend ein Wort; Meyer: auf nicht cinmal ein einziges Wort, t. €., not even to one inquisitorial question. 
P. 8.) : 


8 \ ar. 15.—[AZ the feast, at every passover. 


See Hxeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 


7 Ver. 16.—[The word é€rionpos is here used in a bad sense, as in Joseph, Antig. v. T, 1, and Euripides, Orest. 239 
hence, notorious (Rhemish Version, Symonds, Norton), or fumous (Wiclif, Campbell, Scrivener), or noted (Conant); is 


German: berichtigt (de Wette, Lange, etc.). 


The term notable, which dates from S‘yndale, and was retained by Cran- 


waer, the Genevan, and the Authorized Version, is now generally employed in a good sense. The Latin Vulgate, however 


translates; insignis, and Ewald: beriihmt.—P. 3.] 


8 Vers. 16 and 17.—Fritasche and Tischendorf read “Inavdv BopaBBay, following some cursive Codd, the Syr 


$ac and other versions, and Origen. 


Meyer thinks the sacred name was left out through reverence. 


De Wette supports 


this reading. [In his large critical edition of 1859 Tischendorf omits “I7oo0Uv, and defends the usual reading: see his 
critical note. So also Alford. who thinks that some ignorant scribe, unwilling to ascribe to Barabbas the epithet emlonuos, 


wrote in the margin “Inaovy. 


This is doubtful. The insertion cannot be satisfactorily explained, and I am disposea 


to agree with Meyer, that "Inonts is genuine. It makes the contrast still more striking.—P. 8.] 

9 Ver. 22—The avT@ af the Recepta, according to the best testimonies, is to be omitted. 

10 Ver, 24.—[The older English Versions and Campbell take 671 ob5€v @PeAE? personally. So also Alford, the 
Latin Vulgate, the German Versions, Lange (dass er nichts ausrichte), and Meyer (dass er nichts nitze). But Beza, 
Ewald, Norton, and Conant translate it impersonally = 006 éy apedr€i Tal, dass es nichts nittze, that wt avails noth 


ing.—P. 8.] 


a / : s ms 
11 Ver. 24.—The words Tod Sikalov [before TovTov] are wanting in B.,D. But Cod. A. reads: ToUTOV Tot 


Sixalov. 


Lachmann puts them in brackets, Tischendorf omits them [so also Alford]. The omission is more difficult 


to account for than the insertion. [Ood. Sinait. differs here from the Vatican Cod. and sustains the teat. rea: 400 St 


kalov TOUTOV.—P. 8] 


12 Ver, 27.[The scourging took place outside of the rpa:tépsov,-which is the official palace of the Roman Procura- 
tor, or the governor's house, as the margin of the Authorized Version explains. Comp. Mark xy. 16: Zow Tis avATs. 


—P. 8] 


13 Ver, 27.—[The interpolation: of soldiers, is a useless repetition. By dAnv Tiv o7etpay is meant the whole cohort 


(the tenth part of a legion) then on duty at the palace.—P. 8.] 
14 Ver. 28.—Several Codd., B., D., etc, read évdvcavtes [having clothed Him, for ék dicavtes avtdv]. 
mana adopts it, but regards this reading as an old writing error. 


Lach- 
[Lachmann’s object, it should be remembered, is not toe 


establish the most correct, but the most ancient text attainable, as it stood in the fourth century. Tischendorf and Alford 


retain éxdvoavtes. See the Hxeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 


16 Ver. 29.—The best supported reading: é€v 7TH Se€&:@ [for the lect. rec.: em) Thy detidy] represents the conduct 
of Christ more passive, and is more suitable. [Cod. Sinait.reads €v 7H S5¢&:G, and em! THs KEPadAgs for em 


Thy Kepadrny.—P.§.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


General View.—Matthew describes the sufferings 
of Christ chiefly from the theocratic point of view. 
Hence, under the general head of a theocratic refer- 
ence, we would group the silence of Jesus before Pi- 
late, after He had declared that He was the Messiah ; 
His being put upon an equality with Barabbas; the 
testimony of the wife of Pilate, and the testimony of 
Pilate himself (following that of Judas); the cry of 
the Jews: ‘ His blood,” ete.; and the detailed narra- 
tion of the mocking Christ in His kingly nature, on 
the part of the soldiers. The events, according to 
the Evangelists, occurred in the following order :— 
At first Pilate wished to hand Jesus over to the Jew- 
ish court, that is, to receive a simple ecclesiastical 
censure. Then he sent Jesus to Herod, to get rid of 
the difficulty. Thereupon occurred the presentation 
of Christ along with Barabbas, and, after the failure 
of that device, the significant hand-washing. Then, 
the presentation of Jesus to the people, after He had 
been scourged: Hece homo. Finally, the scornful 
treatment of the Jews by Pilate, designed to veil his 
own disgrace.* 

Ver. 11. Art Thou the King of the Jews ?— 
For the circumstances leading Pilate to put this ques- 


-) 
*(In German: “Schliesslich eine hohnische Behand- 
hung der Juden, die seine (viz., Pilate’s) Schmach verhiil- 
len sollte.” Dr. Lange refers evidently to the mockery of 
the Jews by Pilate related in John xix. 14, 15, 20, 22. The 
Edinb. editicn entirely misunderstands this sentence in 
translating: ‘The conclusion of all being the ironical con- 
duct of the Jews, as if they wished to throw a cloak over 
His indignities.” Here the word Behandlung was probably 
mistaken for Handlung, and the subject changed.— P. 8.] 


tion, see John xviii. ver. 29 ff. From the same pas- 
sage, vers. 834-37, we learn that Jesus, before reply- 
ing in the aflirmative, asked whether Pilate used the 
expression, King of the Jews, in a Roman ora Jew- 
ish sense. The chief point for Matthew was, that 
Jesus, even before Pilate, the civil ruler, declared 
Himself explicitly to be the Messiah. Theophylact 
has, without reason, interpreted cd A€yeus as an 
evasive answer. 

Ver. 12. He answered nothing.—After He 
had, according to John xviii. 87, declared that He 
was the Messiah, and in what sense, He made no an- 
swer to the most diverse accusations and questions, 
and spake not till Pilate cast in His teeth the taunt, 
“Knowest Thou not that I have power to crucify 
Thee, and have power to release Thee?” John xix. 
10. The accusations were by His silence stamped 
as groundless, and this majesty of silence filled Pi- 
late with wonder and amazement. 

Ver. 15. Now at the feast.—Annually, at the 
Passover. The Passover was the Jewish feast kar’ 
éfoxyy, and the connection shows that to this festi- 
val reference is here made. The antiquity of this 
custom is unknown. The Talmud makes no allusion 
to it ; but that is in all likelihood an intentional over- 
sight. 
the Romans for the purpose of flattering the Jews. 
Braune: “The Roman and Greek custom of releas 
ing prisoners upon the birthdays and festive seasona 
of the emperors, and upon days of public rejoicing, 
had been undoubtedly introduced among the Jews 
before the time of Pilate, to soften the Roman yoke.” 
Meyer: “We must not overlook a reference to the 
significance of the Passover.” Hence our thoughts 
are carried back to the free escape of the Israelitisk 


Grotius says, this custom was introduced by 
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5, 


first-born, 
the prisoners at the Passover reminds us of the 
Good Friday dramas of southeru Roman Catholic 
countries. The custom, as a Jewish custom, was 
improper, and was opposed to the law, especially in 
such a case as the present, Exod. xxi. 12. Barab- 
bas had been arrested for sedition and murder, Luke 
xxiii, 19. 

Ver. 16. They had then a notorious prison- 
er.—The wardens of the jails, in which were con- 
fined those whu had committed offences against she 
Roman laws. Va 

Called Barabbas.—several cursive MSS., ver- 
sions, scholiasts, and also Origen, read Jesus Barab- 
bas. See note appended to the text. Barabbas, = 
NBN 72, which appears frequently, according to 
Lightfoot, in the Talmud, means “ the father’s sgn.” 
Ewald says: “He was the son of a rabbi.” Theo- 
phylact saw in it an allusion to Antichrist, “the son 
of the devil.” On the contrary, Olshausen makes it 
refer to the Son of God, and finds in it a play of di- 
vine providence, according to the proverb: Lwudit in 
humanis divina potentia rebus. De Wette terms this 
a very improper play of pious wit; and yet he must 
acknowledge it to be possible that Barabbas, being a 
mover of sedition (Luke xxiii. 19), might have play- 
ed the part of a false prophet, or a messiah. The 
objection, that he would not have committed a mur- 
der had he been representing himself as a messiah, is 
of no weight. Let us now conceive to ourselves the 
whole state of matters: a Jesus Barabbas, the son 
of the father, a pseudo-messiah, is presented to the 
Jews along with Jesus Christ. Surely in all this 
may easily be seen a striking sport ef so-called 
“chance.” And why should the supposition that 
providence controlled the similarity and difference 
between the two names, be so senseless? It is con- 
ceivable, however, that the Christian tradition re- 
moved the name Jesus, out of reverence. 

Ver. 17. When they were gathered togeth- 
er.—Pilate had by this time discovered how matters 
stood. In his crooked policy, accordingly, he caleu- 
lated apon certain success, when he should place the 
notorious or distinguished criminal side by side with 
Jesus, for the Jews to choose which of the two should 
be released. Besides, he appears to have waited cun- 
ningly till the people had reassembled in very large 
numbers before his palace on the Antonia, after hay- 
ing gone and returned with the train which conduct- 
ed Jesus to Herod. Because, according to Luke, this 
train had gone off before the events here recorded 
occurred. Pilate knew by this time how envious the 
members of the Sanhedrin were of Jesus, and must 
from this conclude that he stood high in the favor 
of the people. 

Ver. 18. For envy.—The Evangelist mentions 
here, in a historical connection, envy as the cause of 
all the hostility manifested against Jesus, as if it 
were something well understood. 

Ver. 19. When he was set down on the 
judgment-seat.—The people had a moment for con- 
sideration, and Pilate regards the issue as one of 
such certainty, that he ascends the seat of judgment 
to receive the decision of the people, and to pro- 
nounce judgment accordingly. The judge was re- 
quired to pronounce judgment from a lofty seat of 
authority, from his chair of office. This stood ‘isu- 
ally upon a stone pavement (ithostroton, in Hebtew, 
Gabbatha, John xix. 13),* 


*(The Edinb. translation reads: “This stood wnfortu- | 


Looked at in this light, the release of | 


His wife sent to him.—This fact is found ix 
Matthew only. As formerly, according to Matthew, 
the spirit of truth had in visions of the night berne 
witness for the new-born Jesus, and as the testimony 
of the heathen magi had in the day-season confirmed 
this witness, so on this occasion is the solemn, polit 
ical testimony of Pilate on behalf of the suffering Je 
sus strengthened by a witness speaking out 9f the 
dream-life of his wife. Thus it is that each Evange: 
list selects out of the store of facts those which accord 
best with his views and purpose. From the time of 
Augustus, it became usual for the Roman governors 
to take their wives along with them into the prov 
inces, though the custom was attacked down till the 
age of Tiberius; Tacit. Annal, iii. 33. Pilate’s wife, 
according to a tradition, given in Niceph. Hist. Hecles. 
i. 80, was called Claudia Procula or Proclo, and 
was, according to the Gospel by Nicodemus, @coce- 
Bns, 2. €., & proselyte of the gate, and perhaps one 
who revered Jesus. The Greek Church has canon- 
ized her. ; 

Have nothing to do with that just man..- 
She designates Jesus the Just, and hints that Pilate, 
by injuring Him, may subject himself to the divine 
punishment.—For I have suffered much.—An 
ordinary dream would not be spoken of in this way, 
as a dream of bitter agony. Nor would such a dream 
have led a Roman wife to send a dissuasive message 
to her husband when seated upon the judgment-seat. 
Some apparition, something supernatural, awful, must 
be here understood. Hence many have attributed 
this dream to a direct interposition of God, especially* 
Origen, Chrysostom, Augustin; others—namely, Jg- 
natius (Zpist. ad Phil. cap. 4), Beda, Bernard, also 
the old Saxon Gospcl-Harmony, Heliand — ascribe 
the dream in a naive way to the devil, who wished in 
this way to prevent the redeeming death of Jesus. 
Of course the dream may have arisen quite naturally, 
as de Wette and Meyer hold. The governor’s wife 
knew something of the mission of Jesus; and the 
night before, the Sanhedrin had in all probability - 
alarmed the procurator’s household, coming to de- 
mand a guard, But this view does not militate 
against divine interposition, although the Evangelist 
makes no allusion to such intervention. The dream 
was a morning dream, hence o 7 we po vy —according 
to the Roman time-division, from twelve at midnight. 
Klopstock makes Socrates appear in the dream to 
the wife of Pilate (in the seventh Song of the Afes- 
sias). 
tit is a remarkable fact that a woman, and she a 
heathen, should be the only human being who had 
the courage to plead the cause of our Saviour during 
these dreadful hours when His own disciples forsook 
Him, and when the fanatical multitude cried out. 
Crucify Him, crucify Him! Vt is equally remark 
able that she should call Him d5{kuios ékeivos, 
that just man, and thus remind one of the most 
memorable unconscious prophecy of heathenism, 
viz., Plato’s description of the perfect Sixaos, who, 


nately, upon a stone foundation.” It is as difficult to ser 
the connection of the German witcher Weise (usually) 
with wrfortunately, as the connection of misfortune with a 
stone foundation, unless some one happens to fall on it. If 
is hardly conceivable that the translator should have deriv: 
ed so plain a word as @blich, customary, usual, from Uebel, 
evil, instead of tiben, to practise.—P. 8. 

* (Not: namely, as the Edinb. translation reads, which 
uniformly eonfounds namentlich (expecially) with ndmiich 
(namely), although in this case the preceding many (wiela 
in German, for which the Edinb. trsl. substitutes some) 
should have preventod the mistake,—P. 8.] 


* without doing any wrong, may assume the appear- 
ance of the grossest injustice (undev yap adinay dofav 


| 
éxérw ris meylotns adixias);” yea, who “shall be 


scourged, tortured, fettered, deprived of his eyes, and, 


totype of righteousness” (see Plato, Politia, vol. iv. 
p. 74 sqq.; ed. Ast, p. 360 sq., ed. Bip., and my 
History of the Apostolic Church, p. 483 sg.). Aris- 
totle, too, says of the perfectly just man, “ that he 
stands so far above the political order and constitu- 
tion as it exists, that he must break it, wherever he 
appears.” The prophecies of Greek wisdom and the 
majesty of the Roman law here unite in a Roman 
lady, the wife of the imperial representative in Jeru- 
salem, to testify to the innocence and mission of 
Christ. It is very likely that the wife of Pilate was 
one of those God-fearing heathen-women, who, with- 
out embracing the Jewish religion, were longing and 
groping in the dark after the “unknown God.”— 
Pes! 
Van. 20. But the chief priests and the elders 
persuaded.—The members of the Sanhedrin availed 
themselves of the delay during which Pilate was oc- 
cupied in receiving this message, to canvass the peo- 
ple and obtain their support. The two warnings 
which came, the one from the thoughtful presenti- 
ment of a pious spirit to Pilate, the other from the 
tortured conscience of Judas to the priests—proved 
fruitless ; indeed, the first occasioned only a delay 
which the enemies of Jesus turned to their account. 
Nevertheless the testimony of his wife was not wholly 
Jost on Pilate, for it reacted upon his own later sol- 
emn testimony. : 

Ver. 21. But he answered, amroxpidels dé. 
—Meyer properly explains, He replies: to these prep- 
arations on the part of the Sanhedrin, which he 
overhears from his chair, by asking the people again, 


and more definitely: Which of the two, etc., and | 


so puts a stop to this canvassing of the priests. 


Ver. 22. Let Him be crucified, co ravpw0t- | 
7 w.—They might have askec simply that he would | 
confirm the condemnation for blasphemy, and sen- | 


tence Jesus to the Jewish mode of execution by ston- 
ing; but they go further, and demand his active co- 
operation in the judgment. They wished Jesus to be 
executed as an insurrectionist, and hence to be cru- 
cified according to the Roman custom, They sought 
by this extreme penalty and this deepest disgrace to 
annihilate the-memory of Jesus,and to stake the 
Roman might against faith in Him. Thus, in their 
senseless, self-destructive fanaticism, they consigned 
to the Roman cross their own Messianic idea; for 
the accusation, that Jesus was a mover of sedition, 
was only an inference which they deduced from the 
Messianic dignity claimed by Jesus. 

Ver. 23. What evil then hath He done? 
Tl yap kaxoyv é€wmolnoev;—then, yap, implies 
that they must be able to give positive reasons for 
His death. The Evangelist passes by, however, the 
further special points, and represents only the effect 
of the uproar, which threatened to become an insur- 
rection. 

Ver. 24. Washed his hands.—A symbolical 
act of Jewish custom (consult Deut. xxi. 6; Sota, 8, 
6), by which one frees oneself solemnly from guilt. 
Pilate adopted a Jewish custom, to make himself 
from their own stand-point fully understood, and 


them from the course they were pursuing. 
heathen practice of cleansing the hands to clear them 


| (a whip, a scourge). 
probably also to make a final attempt to dissuade | 


“The \ 
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from the guilt of murder after it had been commis 
ted, might, from its analogy, have zed to the adop 
tion of the Jewish custom.” Meyer. The matter, 


| however, was important enough to call for a peculiar 
after having endured all possible sufferings, fastened | 
to a post, must restore again the beginning and pro- | 


symbolic expression. [Pilate washed his hands, but 
not his Aeart, and in delivering up Christ, whom ha 
pronounced innocent, he condemned himself. Sense 
of guilt made him a coward. | 

Ver. 25. His blood be on us.—That is, the 
punishment for His death, if He be guiltless. That 
Matthew is the only one who records this act of self- 
cursing on the part of the people, cannot throw any 
doubt upon the truthfulness of the same, when we re- 
member that he wrote for Jewish Christians, and 
brought, in this declaration, the saddest truth before 
his nation. The early Christians had reason to see 
in the speedily following downfall of the Jewish state 
a fulfilment of this imprecation. [The history of the 
Jews for these eighteen hundred years is a continued 
fulfilment of this daring and impious imprecation, this 
fearful legacy bequeathed by the murderers of Jesus 
to their posterity. Yet for repenting and believing 
Jews, this curse is turned into a blessing; the blood of _ 
Jesus which cleanseth from al! sin, and speaketh bet- 
ter things than that of Abel, comes upon them as a 
cleansing and healing stream, and may yet come upon 
this whole race, after the fulness of the Gentiles has 
been saved, Rom. xi. 25, 26.—P. S.] 

Ver. 26. But Jesus he (caused to be) scourg- 
ed.*—The Roman scourging, of which mention is 
here made, was much more severe than the Jewish. 
According to the latter, only the upper part of the 
body was bared ; according to the former, the entire 
body. The Jews numbered the lashes (2 Cor. xi. 24); 
the Romans laid them on without number or mercy. 
Besides, the Roman scourge was more excruciating. 
None but slaves were subjected to this flogging, Acts 
xxii. 25. Little value was attached to a slave's life, 
much less his feelings. It is a matter of controversy 
whether bones, iron teeth, or leaden balls, were in- 
serted among the thongs of the lash, (see Heubner, p. 
435). ‘That such lashes are mentioned, is not to 
be doubted; one of such a description was called 
maotié aoTpayaAwTy, a knout with bones woven to 
the end of the thongs, from actpd-yados, a joint of 
the back-bone, then dice, éalus.” The Romans 
scourged in two different ways. Those who were 
condemned to be crucified were flogged after one 
fashion. This scourging was so cruel, that the crim- 
inals died frequently while undergoing che punish- 
ment. Another kind of scourging was inflicted upon 
delinquents who were not condemned to capital pun. 
ishment, for the purpose either of extortmg a con- 
fession from them, or to punish them for a crime, 
This was the kind of scourging to which Pilate sub- 
jected Jesus. It was no less cruel than the other, 
inasmuch as it lay entirely in the hands of the judge 
to declare how far the punishment was to be carried. 
—See Friedlieb, p. 114.—De Wette : “‘ Matthew and 
Mark represent Jesus as suffering the scourging which 
the Romans inflicted upon those condemned to the 


* [The verb dpayeAAdw, which occurs twice in th 
N. T., here and Mark xv. 15, end the noun ¢payé€AAtov 
wlich occurs once, John ii. 15, are Latin terms (flagello 
Jiagellum), introduced into the later Greek for the more 
usual wagriCw or waotiydw, and wdortié criuds 
Luke (xxiii. 16) uses in this connec 
tion the more general term matdevcuas autor, having 
chastised Him, John (xix. 1), the more usual word €, ag 


| Tiywoev, scourged Him.—P. 8.) 
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eross. (Liv xxxii. 86; Joseph. Bell. Jud. v. 11,1; 
Hieron, ad Matt. xxvii.*) According to Luke, Pilate 
merely proposes to punish, that is, to scourge, Jesus, 
and then release Him; but from his account (xxiii. 
16) it would appear that there had been no actual 
infliction of scourging. From John xix. 1, it seems 
that Pilate caused Jesus to be really scourged, hoping 
thus to satisfy the Jews, and to awaken their sympa- 
thy. Paulus holds John’s account to be the decisive 
one, and hence falsely explains our passage: a/ter 
having already previously caused Him to be scourged.+ 
Strauss (ii. 525) considers that the Synoptists give 
the more correct and earlier account.” Itis manifest 
that John’s narrative is the most exact. The scourging 
which Pilate inflicted was employed, it would seem, as 
a punishment of Him whom he considered innocent, in 
order to satisfy the accusers, and to move them to 
compassion. It was a police correction, and the 
right of inflicting it rested upon the right to employ 
torture. In this sense it was that Pilate had long 
ere this, according to Luke, proposed to scourge Je- 
sus, hoping by this act to work upon the feelings of 
the people, and to influence them in their choice be- 
tween Barabbas and Christ. Hence Luke considers 
it superfluous to record the later, actual chastisement. 
Matthew presents the scourging in its significance 
as an actual fact, which, in his eyes, was the transi- 
tion from trial to crucifixion, the first act in the cru- 
cifixion agonies. He might all the more properly 
view the scourging in this light, inasmuch as Pilate 
sought to effect, in his hesitation, a twofold object. 
At one moment it seemed as though he would him- 
self take the initiative in the crucifixion ; again, as 
though he would craftily overmaster the Jews.—“ It 
was usually lictors that scourged; but Pilate, being 
only sub-governor, had no command over lictors, 
and so handed Jesus over to the soldiers. Hence it 
is probable that Jesus was not beaten with rods, but 
scourged with twisted thongs of leather.” Friedlieb, 
p. 115. Those who were flogged were tied to a pil- 
lar; generally they were bound in astooping posture 
to a low block, and so the skin of the naked back 
was stretched tight, and fully exposed to the fearful 
lashes. The whips were either rods or thongs, to the 
, ends of which lead or bones were attached, to in- 

crease the tension of the lash, and render the blow 
the more fearful. The backs of the prisoners were 
completely flayed by this process. They frequently 
fainted, and sometimes died. The soldiers would not 
inflict the punishment mildly, for they were the cruel 
ones who mocked Him afterward. It was, moreover, 


* [Jerome says on Matt, xxvii. 26: “Sctendwm est Ro- 
manis eum (Pilatum) legibus ministrasse, quibus sunci- 
tum est, ut qui crucifigitur, prius flagellis verberetur. 
Traditus est itaque Jesus militibus verberandus, et iliud 
sacratissimum corpus pectusque Dei capax, flagella sec- 
werunt,” etc. He then says this was done “that by His 
stripes we might be healed ” (Isa. liii. 5).—P. 8.] 

+ [This sentence, as well as the whole quotation, and the 
following passage, is entirely mistranslated in the Edinb. 
edition: “and so he rejects the stutement here contained 
as false.” De Wette (on Matt. xxvii. 26) as here quoted by 
Lange (and correctly quoted), ascribes to Paulus of Heidel- 
berg nv denial of the fact of scourging asserted by Matthew, 
but a false interpretation of ppayeAA@oas as expressing an 
action which occurred at a previous stage according to John 
xix. 1. He says: “Paulus hilt den Bericht des -Johannes 
fir maassgebend und erklirt daher unsere Stelle (¢. ¢., Matt. 
xxvii. 26) falsch: nachdem er thn vorher schon hatte geis- 
seln lassen.” The words in italics are quoted from Paulus. 
Some commentators assume that Jesus was sec urged twice; 
but this is improbable and unnecessary, as the chronological 
difficulty can be satisfactorily accounted for‘. the manner 
‘proposed by Dr. Lange in the text.—?, 8.] 
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the policy of Pilate that Jesus shou-d be perfectly 
disfigured, 

Ver. 26. He delivered Him to be crucified. 
—The actual decision succeeded the presentation of 
Jesus, after His being scourged and crowned with 
thorns. The history which Matthew gives of these 
circumstances is quite systematic. The matter wag 
now as good as settled. The form of the sentence 
was not prescribed, but must be short and valid. It 
was commonly: Jbis ad crucem. By the time these 
transactions were over, it was already, as John in- 
forms us, the sixth hour, toward mid-day. 

[By delivering Jesus to the Sanhedrin, Pilate sae- 
rificed his lofty and independent position as a secular 
judge and representative of the Roman law, to the 
religious fanaticism of the Jewish hierarchy. The 
state became a tool in the hands of an apostate and 
blood-thirsty church. How often has this fact been 
repeated in the history of religious persecution! By 
this act Pilate condemned himself, and gave addi- 
tional force to his previous testimony of the inno- 
cence of Christ, showing that this was dictated nei- 
ther by fear nor favor, but was the involuntary ex- 
pression of his remaining sense of justice from the 
judgment-seat.—P. S.] 

Ver. 27. Into the preetorium or governor's 
house.—Luther translates 7 paritdpiov by Rich 
thaus (common hall). Its original meaning is the 
tent of the general in the Roman camp: then it came 
to signify the residence of the provincial ruler (pre- 
tor, propretor), where the court of justice likewise 
was held. The pretoriwm is consequently the resi- 
dence of a military, or a civil and military magistrate ; 
and hence it is connected with the main guard-house, 
and equally with the state-prison (Acts xxiii. 35). 
“ Already existing palaces were employed as pre 
toria in the provincial towns; and we see from Jo 
seph. Bell. Jud. ii. 14, 8, that the procurators of Ju- 
deea, when they were in Jerusalem, converted the 
palace of Herod into a pretorium.” Winer. Is it 
certain, however, that the palace of Herod was al- 
ways so used? According to tradition, the governor 
lived in the lower city, and, as some more definitely 
assert, in the fortress Antonia. Winer is of opin- 
ion, that Pilate would find the empty, waste-standing 
palace of Herod the most convenient residence. But 
where, in that case, would Herod Antipas, who had 
come up to the feast, dwell? There is nothing cer 
tain to be made out. The following fact, however, 
speaks in support of the fortress Antonia. The 
scourging had taken place in front of the pratorium. 
Then Christ was handed over to the soldiers; and 
they, instead of leading Jesus away immediately, 
commenced to mock and make a sport of Him. To 
carry this mockery on undisturbed, they conducted 
Jesus into the court of the pretoriwm, In this con- 
duct, the soldiers followed the excitement of the cap- 
ital in its hate against Jesus, continuing the godless 
sport, which Herod had begun when he invested the 
Lord in a white robe, the token of candidateship, 
and so make. mock of His claim to the throne. Pi- 
late had, however, the double design, either to mol- 
lify the Jews by the sight of the derided Jesus, or to 
mock them through Him, should his cunning plan 
fail. 

And gathered unto him the whole band.— 
This is conclusive for the place being the fortrese 
Antonia: o re7pa, the tenth of a legion, from 400 
to 600 men,* 


* [The Edinb, translation magnifies the company to 4,608 
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Ver. 28. And they stripped Him.—Meyer adopts 
the reading €vdtaavres, they clothed Him, and ex- 
plains that His clothes had been torn off to scourge 
Him, and were now again put on. But the clothing is 
silently implied—mention being made her? of a new 
maltreatment. Perhaps they may have first put on 
again the white dress in which Herod had caused 
Him to be clothed, to mark Him out as a candidate 
for royal honors, and then taken it off in order to 
mvest Him with the scarlet robe, the sign of His 
having attained to kingly dignity. The drama would 
thus be complete. They, accordingly, again strip- 
ped off His outer garment, and, instead of it, put on 
a scarlet military cloak, saywm, which was intended 
to represent the imperial purple; “for even kings 
and emperors wore the sagum (only longer and finer).” 
Meyer. The mantle was a pallium dyed with cochi- 
neal. The epithets, purple, purple robe, used by 
Mark and John, are explained by the fact, that they 
had before them the ironical import of the cloak. 

Ver. 29. A crown of thorns.—It is impossible 
to settle accurately what particular kind of thorns was 
employed to crown Jesus. Paulus assumes, without 
good reason, that the crown was made of blooming 
branches of the hedge-thorn (Michaelis, of bear’s 
wort). Meyer: “A wreath of young, supple thorn- 
twigs, with which they would caricature the bay 
crown, as they did the sceptre by the reed. Their 
object is not to occasion pain, but to mock,” Why 
thorns then? Consult Winer, art. Dorn, as to the 
plentiful supply of thorns in Palestine. Hug con- 
siders it was the buckthorn. Braune: Perhaps the 
crown was made from the supple twigs of the Syrian 
acacia, which had thorns as long as a finger. 

Anda reed in His right hand.—John omits 
this point, from which we might suppose that the 
reed had not remained in His hand. Probably a so- 
called Cyprian (we say now Spanish) reed. Sepp, 
iii. 516. De Wette says, aré@nkay does not agree 
with kéAauov. His é@nxuv does not agree, however, 
with the idea of a hand, which did not need to close 
on receiving the reed. 

And they bowed the knee.—“ After they 
clothed Him, they began their feigned homage, bow- 
ing the knee, and greeting, according to the usual 
form: Hail, King of the Jews!” 

[On the symbolical meaning of this mock-adora- 
tion, Wordsworth observes: ‘All these things, done 
in mockery, were so ordered by God as to have a 
divine meaning. He (Christ) is clothed in scarlet 
and purple, for He is a military (?) conqueror and 
King; He is crowned with thorns, for He has a dia- 
dem won by suffering, the diadem of the world; He 
has a reed in His hand, for He wields a royal scep- 
tre, earned by the weakness of humanity (see Phil. ii. 
8-11). The cross is laidon His shoulder, for this 
is the sign of the Son of Man, the trophy of His vic- 
tory, by which He takes away sin and conquers Sa- 
tan; His titles are inscribed upon the cross: ‘King 
of the Jews,’ for He is the sovereign Lord of Abra- 
ham and all his seed. In all these cirgumstances, as 


men! The original has “4-600 Mann;” the dash bein 
slways employed in such cases for bés, to. The number of 
Yaen constituting a Roman legion varied at different times 
and according to circumstances from 8,000 to 6,000 or more, 
Consequently a o7etpa (spira), or cohort, which was the 
tenth part of a legion, embraced from 300 to 600 men or more. 
In Joseph. Bell. Jud. iii. 4, 2, of eighteen o7etpa: five are 
said to contain each 1,000 men, and the others 600. But in 
Polybius 7 o7reipa is oply the third part of a cohort, a ma- 
wipe, manipulus. Se Classizal Dictionaries.—P. §.] 
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St. Hilary says, He is worshipped while He is mock- 
ed. The purple is the dress of royal konor; His 
crown of victory is woven with thorns. As St. Am: 
brose says (in Luke xxiii. 11): ‘<iludentes, ado. 
rant. "—P. §. 

Ver. 30. And they spit upon Him.—Their 
cruelty, and the intoxication of wickedness, keep 
them from carrying out to the close the caricature 
exactly. The satanic movxery changes into brutsi 
maltreatment. 

Ver, 81. And after they had mocked Him. 
—aAnd after the presentation to the people, Jobn six 
5, had taken place,—Pilate’s last attempt to deliver 
Him. After the final decision, they clothed Jesus in 
His own garments, to lead Hin away. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Jesus, the longed-for Messiah of the Jews, 
abandoned by His people to the detested Gentiles. 
Christ, the desire of the old world, driven out by that 
old world, as if He were the old arch-enemy. Or, 
the condemnation of the world converted through 
His victorious patience into the world’s redemption. 

2. Christ before the judgment-seat of Pontius Pi- 
late—W hen He stood before the judgment-seat of 
Caiaphas, He pronounced in spirit judgment upon 
the hierarchy of the old world; but in that He Him- 
self bore this condemnation, He atoned for us. So 
here, standing before Pilate, He represents the judg- 
ment of God upon the old world, its civilization and 
arts; but, on the other hand, He takes upon Himself 
this judgment, and makes an atonement for that 
world. Here, too, He stood the real judge Himself; 
here, too, did He suffer Himself to be judged. 

8. The hierarchy, the people’s uproar (revolu- 
tion), the secular government, and the soldiery of the 
old world, are all involved in the common guilt of 
the maltreatment and execution of Christ, though the 
degree of their guilt differs. 

4. Christ’s threefold silence, before Caiaphas, be- 
fore Herod, and before Pilate, not a silence of con- 
trition because of well-grounded accusations, but an 
atoning silence of majesty, because of the worthless- 
ness of those courts, which had sunk into the very ° 
depths of guilt. In this light, the contrast between 
the moments of silence and of reply is most signifi- 
cant, 

5. On one side, the testimony of Pilate’s wife to 
the Lord stands most closely connected with Pilate’s 
own; but, on the other, is strongly opposed. The pious 
spirit ; the political time-server. “It is by no means 
unusual to see noble, pious women go along side by 
side with vain, worldly men, like anxious guardian 
angels, and in moments most fraught with danger, 
step in their way, and dissuade them from sin,” 
(From the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 8, p. 1517.) 

6. Persuaded the people (ver. 20).—The members 
of the Sanhedrin stirred up undoubtedly the fanati- 
cism of the people. 4:.ey would say, Jesus had been 
condemned by the orthodox court. Barabbas was, 
on the contrary, a champion of freedom ; that Pilate 
wished to overthrow their right of choice, their civil 
rights, their spiritual authority, to persecute the friend 
of the people, ete. And so Barabbas would be grad- 
ually made to appear to the people by the statements 
of these demons of seduction as a Messiah, and the 
Messiah a Barabbas. 

4, Crucify Him.—The State was here dethroned, 


| and made subservient to the Church. Later, again, 
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it became the slave of the heathen, Roman hierarchy, 
which hated and persecuted Christianity, till the days 
of Constantine. Again, the hierarchy of the Middle 
Ages ruled the State in the persecution of heretics, 
(Even the Emperor Frederic I. * pronounced sen- 
tence of outlawry upon all who were excommunicat- 
ed from the Church, unless they speedily made their 
peace with her.) Tinally, the reform-detesting hie- 
rarchy is seen again and again, in the histories of 
Roman Catholic states, overriding the civil power. 
Even at the present day, France, though revolution- 
ized three times, will not suffer a person who has re- 
tired from the priesthood to marry. In Austria, a 
monk can obtain from the civil authorities no defence 
against a persecution by his superiors, as. bitter as 
the Inquisition of the Middle Ages (at least, it was so 
till very recently).—The old wound will take long to 
heal. 

8. The crowd of those who cried Hosanna, are 
driven into the background by the crowd crying: 
Crucify Him. Hence contradiction, And yet agree- 
ment. The same people. The weakest and most 
cowardly, who ever swim with the stream, allowed 
themselves to be borne along with both streams. 

9. The self-imprecation of the Jewish people, 
satanic prediction of the people of the prophets, 
which was the last evidence and extinction of their 
prophetic gift. The final prediction of Judaism was 
a cursing of themselves. : 

10. Pilate’s total want of character in contrast to 
the perfect character (Heb. i. 3, yapaxrnp). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The apparent reconciliation of the Jews and the 
Gentiles: 1. In its deformity: (a) the priests sedu- 
cers of the worldlings, the Jews seducers of the Gen- 
tiles, who hate them; (6) the Roman State made to 
pe the executioner of the decrees of that Judaism 
which it despises and humbles; (c) both combined 
against the king of humanity. 2. The awful results 
of this reconciliation: (a) the rejection of Christ ; (4) 
the new separation, which appears even before the 
crucifixion, and culminates in the Jewish war; (c) the 
downfall of Judaism ; (d) the heavy guilt and deep 
uneasiness of the Gentile world. 3, The significant 
signs in this apparent reconciliation: (@).a caricature ; 
but also, (6) a presage, though not pattern, of the 
true reconciliation, which Christ instituted by His 
death, between Jews and Gentiles, Eph. ii. 14.—The 
judge of the world before the bar of the old world. 
—The courageous confession and witness of Christ 
before Pilate (1 Tim. vi. 13; Rev. i. 5).—The calm 
consciousness of Christ in His last victorious mo- 
ments (calm before Caiaphas, Herod, Pilate)—The 
threefold silence of Christ, a majestic testimony: 1. 
To the eternal discoufse of His life; 2. to the empti- 
ness of His enemies’ replies; 3. to His certainty of a 
different judgment: from God.—What were the mo- 
tives leading Christ one time to speak, again to keep 
silence, before the judge? 1. He speaks first to 
preserve His self-consciousness by confession; sec- 


* (Not: “ Oharies the Fifth,’ as the Edinb. translation 
reads; for he belongs no more tu the middle ages, but to 
the modern age, being a contemporary of the Reformation. 
Dr. Lange means Frederic II., German emperor of the fa- 
mous house of Hohenstaufen in Wirtemberg, who conquer- 
ed Jerusalem, but quarrelled with Pope Gregory IX., was 
twice excommunicated by him, and deposed by the council 
of Lyons, and was supposed to be an unbeliever, although 
ne died reconciled to the Church, A. p. 1250.—P. 8.] 
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ond, to save His enemies by a great, solemn warn 
ing. 2. He makes no reply to the futile, the ambig 
uous, the confused, which must overthrow itself, con. 
fute itself, and reveal its own falsity ; above all, He 
is silent before the unworthy and mean, especially 
before Herod.—Christ, at the bar of the world, ao 
quitted and yet condemned.—Christ was put to death, 
not so much in consequence of the condemnation of 
the civil authority, as in consequence of the hicrarch- 
ical revolution—And this revolution was the most 
disgraceful of all_—Yet was this first year of this 
disgrace of man made by God’s rule to be the firat 
year of man’s salvation.—Christ and His surround. 
ing company at His trial: 1. The accusers; 2. His 
partner in trial, Barabbas; 3. the witnesses (Pilate 
and his wife); 4. the judge——Notwithstanding the 
greatest promise of His release, nothing in the world 
could save Him, because the world was to be saved 
through His death.—The three arch-enemies of Christ 
upon His trial, and His impotent friends: 1. Against 
Him : (a) the envy of the priests ; (6) the ingratitude 
of the people; (¢) the unbelief of Pilate. 2. For 
Him: (a) a witty comparison (with Barabbas); (0) a 
pious dream; (c) an inefiective ceremony (washing 
of the hands).—The full powers of hell, and God’s 
full power to decide and save, were at work in the 
death of Christ ; and yet human freedom was in no 
respect affected.—The world’s judgment of rejection, 
as voncerns Christ, and Christ’s judgment of salva- 
tion, as concerns the world.—Christ and His accu- 
sers, and Barabbas, and Pilate’s wife, and Pilate, and 
the people, and the men of war.—Pilate, the judge 
of Christ, fallen under judgment. 1. His picture ; 
with full understanding of the circumstances, con- 
scious, warned, anxious, and yet succumbing. 2. The 
lessons taught by the picture. So fell the ecclesiastical 
judges of Jesus before him ; so will all fall after him 
who presume to judge the Lord.—Pilate knew that for 
envy, etc.—Envy, which stirred Cain up against pious 
Abel, reaches its maturity in Christ’s crucifixion.— 
The Wisdom of Solomon, ii. 24: “ Through envy 
of the devil came death into the world.”—The Spirit’s 
voice in the night-visions a witness from the Lord; 
1. At the birth of Christ; 2. at his death.—The sig- 
nificance of the courtesies of hierarchical pride: 1. 
A sign that it seeks associates to carry out its en- 
mity against Christ. 2. A mask. It appears friend- 
ly to government, and says: Christ stirs up the peo- 
ple; friendly to the people, and says: The govern. 
ment encroaches on the freedom of election, upon 
your rights; friendly tc the world, and says: It is 
possible to live with Barabbas, but not with Christ. 
—Barabbas ; or the people’s misguided selection.— 
The Hosanna and the vrucify Him: 1. The con- 
trast: (a) the contrast of the two days; (6) the con- 
trast of opinions ; (c) the contrast of the criers. 2. 
The bond of unity: (a) Palm Sunday must lead to 
Good Friday ; (6) enthusiasm for the Lord must ex- 
cite hell’s opposition ; (¢) not the same persons, but 
the same people; and we may suppose some indi- 
viduals had taken part in both.—Fickleness in the 
opinions of a people.—Revolution as an instrument 
used by cunning tyrants, and the powers of darkness, 
—The instigators of the people in hypocritical attire.— 
Pilate, frightened by the threat of an insurrection, be- 
comes the murderer of Christ; a lesson to the world 
for all time.—Pilate washing his hands: 1. A testi- 
mony to the Lord; 2. a testimony against himse 
against Rome, and against the old world.—ZEfis 61 

be on us / or, the impenitent make the blood of atone- 
| ment their own condemnation.--The marks of the 
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Jew ever more and more manifest in the Israelite, as 
he is putting his Christ to death.—The old curse and 
the eternal atonement.—The policy which would pro- 
tect the Lord by evil means, only prepares for Him 
torment and shame without redress.—What means 
should Jesus, the world’s Saviour, employ, according 
to the world’s wisdom, to preserve His life? 1. An 
evil custom (the release of a criminal at the Pass- 
over); 2. a false title (as one whom the people had 
begged off and released); 8. an improper joke and 
comparison (being put side by side with Barabbas) ; 
4. a futile ceremony on the part of the judge (to 
wash the hands, and, where needed, to lift them).— 
Pilate, the impotent saviour and deliverer: 1. In spite 
of his perception of what is justice, of the legions, of 
power, of policy, of haughty authority; 2. and ex- 
actly because he employed all these to wrest justice. 
—tThen released he Barabbas, but Jesus he caused 
to be scourged : an old, but ever fresh, picture of the 
world. —Jesus scourged: 1. Who? The glorious 
body, the pure soul, the divine spirit. 2. By whom? 
By barbarism (barbarous, nameless soldiers); by 
worldly culture and civil power; by the sin of the 
world and all sinners.—The torture and its midnight 
history in the world and the Church.—The scourge 
(knout) is no standard of justice——The twofold sig- 
nification of the Lord’s scourging: 1. It was to have 
saved Him; 2. it was the introduction of His death, 
not only in a literal, but also spiritual sense.—Jesus 
given over to the wantonness of the soldiery.—The re- 
peated mutilation of the image of Christ in war, ana by 
soldiers.—The mocking of the Lord in His Messianic 
royal character.— The brightness of heaven with 
which Christ emerges from all this world’s scorn.— 
The irony of the Spirit and of Divine Providence at 
the miserable mockery of this world, Ps. iii—The 
view of Christ clothed in shame; the cure for all the 
vanity and pride of the world.—Christ, the true King 
in the realm of suffering.—So perfected as the King 
of glory.— Therefore hath God exalted Him, ete. 
At His name every knee shall bow, Phil. ii. 9, 10.— 
The patience of Christ triumphantly sustained: 1. 
Imperturbable, yet disturbing all; 2. paling all the 
world’s glory in its own glory; 3. supremely edify- 
ing, and yet awing. 

Starke :—When we stand before godless judges, 
we must nevertheless answer them and honor them, 
Rom. xiii. 1.—He answered nothing. To atone for 
our loquacity, which led to the first sin.—The Pa- 
tent One committed all to God, 1 Pet. ii. 23.—Hed- 
inger ; Blind judges in matters of faith are not worth 
answering, Matt. vii. 6.—Christ, even in His silence, 
worthy of admiration, Isa, liii. 7.—Osiander : It is 
an i)l-tmed grace, when wicked persons are spared, 
in such a way that honest and quiet people are 
brought into danger.—Luther’s margin : They would 
sooner have asked the release of the devil, than they 
would have allowed God’s Son to have escaped. 
This is the case even now, and will ever be.—There 
are degrees in sinfulness as in holiness, John xix. 11, 
—COanstein : Straightforwardness is best. When we 
seek to make the truth bend, it usually breaks.— 
Quesnel : More truth is at times found among civil 
magistrates, than among those persons from whom 
we had a right to expect more.—A pious heathen is 
often more compassionate toward a poor sufferer than 
depraved Christians and priests, Luke x. 32, 33.— 
Christ was reckoned with the greatest transgressors, 
and we seek always to be reckoned among the best 
and most pious, Isa, liii, 12.—Pilate did not act like 
a wise diplomatist, who might have easily known 
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how far envy will lead a man.— Canstein : Tle moat 
implacable foe is envy, and especially amung the 
members of the so-called “‘ spiritual” profession, Ee 
cles. iv. 4.—Quesnel ; Many console themselves with 
the thought, that they appear to the world wholly de 
voted to the service of justice and truth; but if we 
watch them closely, we see they are slaves of injus 
tice and envy.—Wives have nothing to do in official 
concerns, but they may and should warn their hus 
bands.—God warns man before he falls.— Canstein . 
In a corrupted Church, the ministers are ever the 
most corrupted; and corruption issues forth frow 
them, polluting others, Jer, xxiii, 15.— Quesnel 
Faithless teachers seduce the people from Christ, 
and teach them to prefer Barabbas.—Cramer : 1s 
that not the Antichrist, which can willingly endure 
brothels and usurers, etc., but which would expe 
the gospel, and purge their land from it by fire ana 
sword ?— Hedinger : The world has ever rabbed 
Christ; it likes Him not.—Murderers, fornicators, 
adulterers, drunkards, can be tolerated; Christian ~ 
teaching and living never, John xv. 19.—Canstein : 
Carnal wisdom may lead a man, when he despises 
conscience, departs from the right path, and betakes 
himself to by-paths, into such snares as he would 
have gladly shunned.—Ungrateful man wheels like a 
weathercock.—Conscience often struggles long, ere 
aman sins against his better knowledge; but the 
guilt is so much the greater—The stubbornness of 
the wicked is more constant than an intention to act 
right (arising from worldly reasons).—Pilate’s testi- 
mony, the most glorious testimony to the innocence 
of Jesus : 1. Not from favor; 2. a judge’s testimony ; 
3. a testimony of Pilate against himself. His blood 
be on us. They act as if they had a good conscience ; 
but it was mere false, assumed ease (impudence).— 
The Romans soon made them realize this curse : they 
still feel it. Yet it will one day cease.—Lwuther’s 
margin : Believers convert this curse into a blessing. 
—Zeisius : Accursed parents, who rashly precipitate 
their children with themselves into ruin !—The just 
for the unjust, 1 Pet. ili, 18.—Gaze on, O sinner, 
ecce homo /—Zeisius and others against extravagance 
in dress.*—Christ has borne all manner of shame 
and contempt, that we may attain to the highest 
honor. 

Gossner : +—Yes, they probably said, Barabbas 
is a villain, but he is no heretic. He destroyed only 
bodies, but Jesus of Nazareth destroys souls—The 
devil may be sure of this, that the people will blind 
themselves by a fair show.—Whoso sitteth in an of- 
ficial chair must not regulate his conduct by the cries 
of the multitude. 

Lisco :—Pilate, a natural man of the world: 1. 
Not insensible to divine influences; 2. but sunk down 
into the then existing scepticism of the world; 8. 
bound by worldly considerations of all sorts ; 4. mak- 
ing his conscience a sacrifice to*circumstances, which 
are his gods. g 

Gerlach :—Mocking, they made him king; but 
it was really by virtue of His humiliation that Jesus 
received His kingdom, 

Heubner :—Christ retained His dignity even in 
the deepest humiliation, where His claims appeared 
as madness or fanaticism.—The custom of releasing 


* [In the original: “wider die Kleiderp~achi,” which 
the Edinb. edition turns into: “wpon the cloiking of Jesus.” 
—P.8.] 

+ [Gossner was originally a Roman Catholic priest, and 
seers much persecution for his evangelicsl opinions.— 
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one: injustice trying to support itself by injustice.— 
A Christian wife should be the guardian angel of her 
husband.—Dreams, too, often deserve attention.—- 
How easily can the people be misled ! *—The placing 
of Jesus side by side with Barabbas is one of the 
mysteries of His humiliation. So is it often in the 
world: there, truth and falsehood, innocence and 
guilt, honor and dishonesty, worth and worthlessness, 
righteous leaders and seducers, the Prinve of Peace 
> the great rebel, the fountain of life and the mur- 
derer, are often set side by side. The future will re- 
solve all this confusion.—Innocence is dumb, guilt 
cries out.— The consequences of the choice: The Ba- 
rabbas spirit, the devilish, the intoxicating passion for 
licentious freedom, entered like an evil spirit into the 
yeople, inflamed their hatred still more and more 
against the Romans, swept them with resistless sway 
beyond all prudence, and precipitated them at last 
into the pit of destruction. This spirit has entered 
into their posterity, leading them still to reject Jesus, 
and give heed to many false messiahs.—Jesus is our 
consolation, whenever in this world of imperfection 
the worthy and unworthy are classed together, yea, 
the former subordinated to the latter.—Such a choice 
as that of Barabbas is by no means uncommon: 1. 
In respect of faith; unbelief instead of belief in Je- 
sus, ete. 2. In regard to our lives and acts; rather 
an unbridled, unfettered life, than a stern, moral 
regulation and life. 3. As regards civil government ; 
rather obey demagogues than the soft words of Jesus. 
— What shall I do, ete.? Many know not what to do 
with Jesus.—Was the adage true here: vox populi, 
vox Dei ?—In one sense do the people demand the 
crucifixion: God had decreed it in another.—The 
name of Pilate is preserved among the Christians, 
but as a name of disgrace : here, and in the Apostles’ 
Creed, it is the name of a coward, who wished to re- 
lease Jesus, and yet surrendered Him,—who knew 
Him in some degree, and yet feared to confess Him. 
—His blood. Already we see the fruit of their choice 
of Barabbas: blind presumption, blasphemy, mock- 
ery of God’s justice.—-If the Jews were not so blind- 
ed, they must see clearly that their fathers had com- 
mitted % greater sin than had been ever perpetrat- 
ed, when they had been punished before with a cap- 
tivity of 70 years, and are now enduring one of 1800. 
—God has preserved them as a witness to the truth 
of the gospei.-—As Christ’s high-priestly (prophetic) 
dignity had been. mocked before the ecclesiastical 
tribunal, so was His kingly before the civil. 
Rambach :—Thou must, my Redeemer, atone for 
the shame of my nakedness, and regain for me the 
robe of innocence which I had lost.—Consolation for 
derided saints.—Christ fled from a worldly crown; 
He took the thorny crown, to indicate that His king- 
dom was not of this world.—It is no true love, which 


*{fIn German: “ Wie ist das Volk so verfihrbar!” 
The Edinb. edition turns this again into the opposite mean- 
tng. “‘How misleading are the masses.” It probably con- 
founded verfithrbar with verfithrerisch. But the connec- 
tion plainly shows that the Jewish hierarchy are here meant 
as the instigators and seducers who led the people astray. 
The asses never lead, but are ge ‘erally under the control 
of a few, as the body is ruled by the head. Hence the vow 
populé is not always the vow Dez, but, when influenced by 

olitical demagogues or apostate priests, it is the vow Diuboli, 
Witness the Crucify Him of the Jews, the popular outery 
of the Athenians against Socrates, the mad fury of the 
French during the reign of terror, ete. Then the people are 
turned into a lawless mob with which it would be vain to 
reason, although it can be intimidated by brute force. Yet 
even in such cases the voice of the people is overruled for 
ood by an all-wize Providence. So the crucifixion of Jesus 
Facute the salvation of the world.—P. 8.) 


is not willing to endure thorns.—The thorns of lové 
are: hostile opposition, ingratitude, derision, insult, 
—The crown of thorns which we have plaited for 
ourselves: lusts, earthly cares, pangs of conscience, 
Christ has made atonement for this——The rod with 
which Christ will feed His sheep (the rod of gentle 
ness, the rod of affliction).—The court of justice, tha 
liberty-hall of innocence, converted into a place of 
injustice.—This robing of Christ was full of shame 
and disgrace. 

Braune :—The third hour was the hour at which 
the Roman judge took his seat in the place of judg. 
ment: on this occasion Pilate is forced tu begin 
three hours earlier, in consequence of the wrath of 
the priests, and their feigned piety.—Barabbas: that 
is a horrifying deception, fearful, surpassing all 
others.—Pilate’s wife: no woman was found among 
Jesus’ enemies. The maid who forced Peter on to 
his denial stands alone there, in her forward charac: 
ter.—Peter’s sermon on this text, Acts iii. 13-21. 

Granmlich :—Daily is blessing or curse (Christ 
or Barabbas) set before thee, my soul! 

Ff. W. Krummacher :—The crown of thorns calls 
for repentance, gratitude, submission. 

[Burxirr :—Vers. 11-14. The silence of Christ 
is to be imitated when our reputation is concerned ; 
the confessiox of Christ, when the glory of God and 
the interests of truth are at stake.—He knew that for 
envy they had delivered Him (ver. 18). As covetous- 
ness sold Christ, so envy delivered Him. Envy is a 
killmg and murdering passion. Hnwvy slayeth the silly 
one, Job v. 2.—Ver. 19. Several kinds of dreams, 
natural, moral, diabolical, and divine. That of the 
wife of Pilate was from God. When all Christ’s dis- 
ciples were fled from Him, when none of His friends 
durst speak a word for Him, God raises up a woman, 
a stranger, a pagan, to give evidence of His innocen- 
ey. At our Saviour’s trial, Pilate and his wife, 
though Gentiles, are the only ones who plead for 
Christ and pronounce Him righteous, whilst His own 
countrymen, the Jews, thirst after His innocent 
blood.—Hypocrites within the visible Church may 
be guilty of acts of wickedness which the conscience 
of pagans and infidels protests against—Ver. 25. 
What the Jews with a wicked mind put up as a dire- 
ful imprecation, we may with a pious mind offer up 
to God as an humble petition: Lord, let Thy Son’s 
blood, not in the gult and punishment, but in the 
efficacy and merit of it, be upon us and upon our 
posterity after us, for evermore.—THomas Scorr :—If 
Christ were now to appear on earth im disgwise, He 
would meet with no better treatment.—There are 
still enough of hypocritical Pharisees and high- 
priests, ungodly Pilates, unstable multitudes, and 
hardened scoffers, to persecute, mock, and crucify 
the Lord of glory.—Barabbas is preferred to Jesus 
whenever the offer of salvation is rejected—We are 
all chargeable with the guilt of crucifixion, as ‘‘ He 
was wounded for our transgressions.” —All who de 
light in anathemas and imprecations will find that 
they rebound upon themselves.—All which has been 
admired in the suffering and death of heroes and phi 
losophers is no more comparable to the conduct. of 
Christ, than the glimmering taper is to the clea 
light of day.—We are called to do good, and to suf 
fer evil, in this present world, after the pattern of 
Christ.—All our sufferings are light and trivial com 
pared with His.—Pu. DoppripcE :—How wisely was 
it ordained by divine Providence that Pilate skould be 
obliged thus to acquit Christ, even whi'e he condemn: 


| ed Him; and to pronounce Him a righteous persox 
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In the sarze breath with which he doomed Him to | gave Him up to popular fury! O Pilate, how mglo 
the death of a malefactor! And how lamentably | riously hast thou fallen in the defence «f the Son of 
does the power of worldly interest over conscience | God! and how fustly did God afterwa.d leave thea 
eppear, when, after all the convictions of his own | to perish by the resentment of that people whom thou 
mind, as well as the admonitions of his wife, he yet | wast_now so studious to oblive!—P. 8.] 


TENTH SECTION. 


GOLGOTHA: THE CRUCIFIXION. (GOOD FRIDAY.) 


Cuarter XXVII. 32-56. 


(Mark xv, 21-41; Luke xxiii. 26-56; John xix. 17-30; Isa. liiiPericopes: Matt. xxvii. 38-38; 39-44; 
45-56.) 


32 And as they came out, they found a man of Cyrene, Simon by name: him they 
33 compelled [impressed, #yydpevoay]’ to bear his cross. And when they were come unto 
34 a place called Golgotha,’ that is to say, a [the] place of a skull,? They gave him vine- 
gar [wine ?]‘ to drink mingled with gall: and when he had tasted thereof; he would not 
35 drink. And they crucified him, and parted [divided, deuepicavro] his garments, cast- 
ing lots: [that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet (Ps. xxii. 15), 
They parted [divided] my garments among them, and upon my vesture did they cast © 
36, 37 lots.]® And sitting down they watched him there; And [they] set up over his 
head his accusation written, THIS IS JESUS THE KING OF THE JEWS. 
38 Then were there [are] two thieves [robbers, Ayozai| crucified with him; one on 
39 the right hand, and another on the left. And they that passed by reviled him, wagging 
40 [shaking]* their heads, And saying, Thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest ¢ in 
41 three days, save thyself. If thou be the Son of God, come down from the cross. Like- 
42 wise also the chief priests mocking Adm, with the scribes and elders, said, He saved 
others; himself he cannot save. If he be [he is] the King of Israel,’ let him now come 
£3 down from the cross, and we will believe him [we believe on him].* He trusted in 
God; let him deliver him now, if he will have him: for he said, I am the Son of God. 
44 The thieves [robbers] also, which [who] were crucified with him, cast the same in his 
teeth [reproached him in like manner, or with the same thing, ro adro.. . @veide- 
lov avrov]? 
45 Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the Jand unto the ninth hour. 
46 And about the ninth hour Jesus cried [cried out, dveBdnoev] with a loud voice, saying, 
Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? (Ps. xxii. 1) that is to say, My God, my God, why hast 
{7 thou forsaken me?’ Some of them that stood there, when they heard that [hearing it], 
48 said, This man calleth for Klas [Elijah]. And straightway one of them ran, and took 
49 a sponge, and filled ¢¢ with vinegar, and put ¢¢ on a reed, and gave him to drink. [But] 
The rest said, Let be [Come, Wait, ddes]," let us see whether Elias [ Elijah] will come 
to save him." 
50 [And] Jesus, when he had cried again with a loud voice, yielded up the ghost: [his 
51 spirit]. And, behold, the vail of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the bot- 
tom; and the earth did quake [quaked], and the rocks rent [were rent, éoxic@yoav] ; 
52 And the graves were opened; and many bodies of the saints which [who] slept arose, 
53 And came out of the graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy city, and ap- 
peared unto many. , 
54 Now when the centurion, and they that were with him, watching Jesus, saw the 
earthquake, and those things that were done, they feared greatly, saying, Truly this 
55 was the [a] Son of God [@eod vids]. And many women were there beholding afar o 
6€ which [who] followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto him: Amcng which [whom] 
was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James and Joses, ad the mother o 
Zebedee’s children [the sons of Zebedee]. 
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1 Ver. 82.—[This is the proper translation of the Greek verb ayyapeve.v, which, like the noun by yapos 
@ mounted couriur, is of Persian origin, and is a technical term for pressing horses or men into public service by authority 
Comp. Crit. Note on ch. v. 41, p. 118. The escort was under the command of a Roman officer who had official authority 
for this aes Sprains to Romar law. The Authorized Version makes the act falsely appear as an arbitrary assumption of 
power.—P. S, 

2 Ver. 88.—I'0A yo 0d is the prevailing reading. [Other readings are yoAAyo0d, yodyob6d, yoryobav, yorAyabar, 
In Luke xxiii. 838 the English Version, following the Vulgate, translated the Greek kpaviov, craniwm, a bare skull, inte 
the Latin calwary (calvaria). The popular expression “ dfownt Calvary” is not warranted by any statement of the Evan 
pense pee the place of crucifixion, which was probal ly a small round and barren elevation of the shape of a skull 

3 Ver. 83.—Lachmann: 6 €oriy kpaviov tém0s Acydmevos. The reading 6 is better supported than 
8s, and few MSS. omit Aeyduevos. Great variety in the readings. [In English xpav(ov Tdaos should be renderet 
either with the definite article: the place ofa skull, as the Authorized Version does in the parallel passages, Mark xv. 2 
and John xix. 17, or without any article: Place ofa skwill,—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 34.—Lachmann reads olvov, following B., D., K., L., etc.: this is opposed by A. and others, reading d£f0s. 
Meyer holds the first reading to have been introduced from Mark xv, 23. (Cod. Sinait. reads likewise ofvov, wine, as in 
Mark xy. 23. But the five uncivl (Sinait., B,, D., K., L.) and the ten cursive MSS., which support this reading, are 
nearly all Alexandrine. On their side are the Egyptian and the old Latin Versions (the Vulgate: wimwm, and hence the 


Boman Catholic Versions: wine). It is possible that olvyov was a wilful alteration to harmonize Matthew with Mark. 
Tischendorf and Alford adhere to the received reading: Jéos, vinegar. The difference, of course, is only apparent. It 
was probably sour wine with myrrh, given to criminals to stupefy them.—P. S.] 

5 Ver. 35.—All the uncial Codd. [including Cod. Sinait.] omit the reading of the Recepta, from “that it might” to the 
end of the verse, A alone excepted. It is supposed to have been interpolated from John xix. 24. [Mill and Wetste.a, and 
all the modern critical editors omit the words in question from iva to KAjjpoy. Dr. Lange puts them in brackets, Comp 
his Zeeg. Notes.—P. 8.] j 

8 Ver. 39.—[So Cheke, Campbell, and Scrivener render kivotivres. Lange: schitttelten. Norton: nodding 
de however, defends wagging as better expressing the contemptuous, scornful motion intended by the Evangelist.-. 


7 Ver. 42,—BaatAeds *Iopand éotiv. Fritzsche and Tischendorf adopt this reading, omitting the preceding 
according to B., D., L., ete. The irony is thus stronger, Ei is probably an exegetical addition from ver. 40. 

8 Ver. 42.—The reading: morevouey aT@, according to Lachmann and his authorities, is stronger [than the teav. rec. : 
ee a avT@). The reading: é7’ av7@, also, is well supported and significant. [Cod Sinait. reads: éw abrdy, 

9 Ver. 44—[Or: upbraided or were upbraiding, Wiclif, Cheke, Doddridge, Campbell, Scrivener; or reproached, Rhem- 
ish Version, Conant, and N. T. of the Am. B. U.; or revited him, Norton. The rendering: cast in his teeth, dates from 
Tyndale, and was retained in the following revisions, but would hardly be defended now.—P. 8.] 

10 Ver. 46.—The difference in the mode of writing the Hebrew words is unimportant. See Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf. [The best authorities are in favor of lema instead of dama,—P. 8.] 

11 Ver. 49.—[This is, in modern English, the corresponding word for &pes, which must be connected with the follow- 
ing {5wwey without comma, It is the hortatory come or wait now, and not, as is usually supposed, a rebuke: let him 
alone, as if they intended to stop the man who offered the vinegar. Comp. Mark xy. 36, where that person himself utters 
the words &p<s dwuev, in common with the rest. Lange: Lass nur, wir wollen sehen; Luther: Hult, lass sehen; van 
Ess: Wart! lass sehen ; Ewald omits it altogether and translates simply: lass wns sehen. Conant and the Revised N. T. 
OS si Am. Bible Union: Zet alone, which invites the same popular misunderstanding as if it meant: Let him alone.— 
12 Ver, 49.—The addition: &AAos 5¢ AaBwy Adyxny, K.7-A., though supported by B., C., L., is here quite out of 
place, and is an interpolation from John xix. 34. [The same addition, from &AAos to aiwa, is found in Cod. Sinait., which 
usually agrees with the Vatican MS.—P. 8.] . 

13 Ver, 50 —[So Middleton, Campbell, Scrivener, Crosby, Conant. Better than expired, as Norton translates. The 
article in Td myevma is employed as a possessive pronoun. To give up the ghost, is now used in a low sense.—P. 8.] 


took place outside of the camp, and, accordingly, 
also outside of the holy city: Num. xv. 35; 1 Kings 
xxi. 18; Acts vii. 58; see Lightfoot, p. 499. In- 
stead of being led forth by lictors, the command of 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Survey.—The same brevity and sublimity with 


which Matthew described Christ’s sufferings during 
His trial, characterize his account of the crucifixion. 
Even Mark, in several parts, is more minute. Mat- 
thew, however, gives the fullest account of the blas- 
phemy against Christ’s Messianic dignity; and he 
alone relates the effect produced upon the realm of 
the dead by the death of Jesus, The chief points 
are, Simon of Cyrene; Golgotha; the b’‘ter wine; 
the parting of the garments; the watch (this last is 
recorded by our Evangelist alone); the two robbers 
crucified with Jesus; the blasphemies of the foes; 
the mocking by the robbers; the darkening of the 
sun; Jesus’ exclamation, My God, and the varying 
interpretations and the real meaning of the same; 
the giving up of His spirit; the rending of the tem- 
ple-vail; the excitement in the world of the dead; 
ths centurion’s testimony; the women beholding. 
Th? fulfilment of the Old Testament symbols of the 
Messiah’s sufferings is the point of view from which 
ail is deseril ed. 

Ver. 32. As they came out.—The executions 


whom Pilate, as sub-governor, did not enjoy; Jesus 
is conducted to the cross by the soldiery. A centu- 
rion on horseback, called by Tacitus exactor mortis, 
by Seneca, centurio supplicio preepositus, headed the 
company. A herald, going in front of the condemn- 
ed, proclaimed his sentence. Braune states: “‘ There 
is a Jewish tradition to the effect that a herald went 
through the city, crying for forty days, Jesus was to 
be stoned: if any one could witness against Him, let 
him appear; but no one came forward.” We know 
from Matt. xxviii. 11, that the Jews began very early 
to throw discredit upon the statements of the Evan: 
gelists, These falsifications were, at a later date, at 
tempted especially in relation to the history of Jesus! 
birth and death, and regarding the Messianic pi edic. 
tions of the Old Testament. The statement, more 
over, of the Talmud, that there were ¢wo vails before 
the Most Holy, is evidently a concoction to remove 
the significance of the fact attested by the Evangel. 
ists. 

They found a man of Cyrene.—Simon was 
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fiom Cyrene, in African Libya, where many Jews 
vere living. Ptolemzeus Lagi, when he obtained su- 
preme power in Palestine, transported 100,000 He- 
orews to Pentapolis, in that district. They had a 
synagogue of their own in Jerusalem. It is note- 
worthy, that we find in Acts xiii. 1, a Simon Niger 
associated with Lucius of Cyrene. Mark (xv. 21) 
des gnates Simon “the father of Alexander and Ru- 
fw.” two men who must have been wel] known to 
the Christian churches of that day, probably as 
brethren in the faith. Perhaps Simon was. present 
as a pilgrim at the Passover (Acts ii. 10); at all 
events, he was but lately come to Jerusalem, as his 
appellation, Kupyvatos, indicates. It is not likely 
that he was at that time more intimately related to 
Jesus. He had been out in the field, while Jesus 
was undergoing His tria’s before the various tribu- 
nals. Grotius and others, however, assume that he 
was a follower of Jesus. Rambach: “He manifest- 
ed, it would appear, some sympathy with Jesus, and 
was therefore compelled to carry His cross.” Per- 
haps, during his bearing the cross, he became more 
intimately acquainted with Jesus; at all events, this 
fact has preserved his name in everlasting remem- 
brance.* Simon Peter was not now, as he had prom- 
ised, in his place: another Simon from a distant land 
must serve in his place. The very circumstance of 
Simon’s arriving, a stranger and alone, at this time, 
drew the attention of the company; and they forced 
him, that is, they required of him, according to mili- 
tary custom, this service. For the verb ayya- 
peve.y, see above, Matt. v.41. Upon such requi- 
ditions, see Tholuck, Credibility of the Gospel His- 
tory (German), p. 865. Simon may have been thus 
violently impressed by excited soldiers without being 
a Christian (Grotius), or a slave (Meyer’s supposi- 
tion). Tradition reports that Christ had sunk to the 
ground beneath the load. It is possible that the 
captain of the band, who at a later period declared 
his conversion to the faith, was even now touched 
by a feeling of pity. The remainder of the way, it 
would appear, was short; and this is likely the rea- 
son why John omits the circumstance. According 
to custom, criminals were obliged to carry their own 
cross to the place of execution. [Comp. Plutarch, 
De sera numinis vindicta, ¢. 9: écactos TaY Kakovp- 
you expéper Thy adrov oravpdv. That our Saviour 
bore His own cross (probably the greater part of the 
way), is expressly stated by John xix. 17.—P. S.] 
Ver, 38. Golgotha.—Chald. xm>3>3, Heb. 
mbiba, that is, Skull. Hieronymus and others say 


this place of execution was so termed from the skulls 
cf criminals. On the contrary, it is maintained by 


* (Meyer: “That Simon became a Christian in conse- 
quence of his carrying the cross and his presence at-the ecru- 
cifixion, may be inferred from Mark xy, 21.” So also Alford 
and others.—P. §.] 

+ [Hieron. in Matt. xxvii. 83: “GonegotHa, quop EST 
CALVARI£ Locus. Audivi gquemdam exposuisse Calourie 
focum in quo sepultus est Adam, et ideo sie appellatwm 
esse, quia tbi untiqui hominis sit conditum caput... . 
Favorabilis interpretatio et muleens aurem populi, nec 
tsmen verdad. Hxtru urbem enim et foras portam loeu sunt 
ke guibus truncantur vapita damnatorum, et Oulvaria, 
$a, decollutorum swmsere nomen.’—TVhe ancient Jewish- 
Christian tradition that Adam was buried where the second 
Adam died a.d rose again, is also mentioned by Origen, 
Tertullian, Athanasius, and Augustine, and turned to practi- 
cal account. Augustine: “Quia ibi erectus sit medivus, 
wbi jucebat egrotus.’ Dr. Wordsworth allegorizes on Gol- 


gotha (from dba, volvit, hence a rolling, and a skull from 


Its roundness), and brings it in connection with the hill GiZ- 
gal, Josh v. 9, where Joshna had bis camp and rolled away 


gen, Halle, 1847); 


Cyril, Calovius, de Wette, and others, that the nam4 
arose from the conical shape of the hill.* Certainly, 
for the second supposition, two reasons present them. 
selves,—1. That Golgotha means skul/, and that tha 
place is not called kpaviwy romos, place of skulls, 
but kpavtov, skull,—Luke uses kpaviov; 2. that the 
skulls were not allowed to lie upon the place of exe: 
cution unburied, but were covered up. The tradition 
of the Fathers, that Adam was buried there, gives us 
no assistance in explaining the name. Against the 
second supposition, the late origin of the name, which 
is not found in the Old Testament, comes in. If now 
we think of the Jewish mode of execution, stoning, 
in which the head was the first part injured, we gain 
something to support the first explanation.t It 
would appear that Golgotha had not been selected as 
a place of execution till a late date; and that then 
the valley of Gehinnom ceased to be employed in 
that way. It is not unlikely that, up till this time, 
the place had been nameless, and now received this 
designation, and, it is possible, by way of reference to 
its shape. 

The Christian tradition has made the position of 
Golgotha, which was certainly no hill, but merely an 
elevated place, to be that of “ Mount” Calvary, the 
site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This 
church lies within the walls of the present city, and 
in the north-western quarter. In opposition to this 
view, it is alleged that, without making any mention 
of the line of the city walls, which may belong to a 
later date, the city would have been in this part 
exceedingly small, if we suppose the present dis- 
trict of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to have 
lain outside the walls. But, in reply, it is asserted, 
that a city may easily be small in some quarters, anc 
extend in others. The fact is, Jerusalem then ran 
out more toward the south side. Against this iden- 
tity the following have spoken decidedly :—Rosin- 
son (Biblical Researches, Bost. ed. 1856, vol. i. p. 
407-418 ; vol. iii. 254-263 ; and Wewe Untersuchun- 
Titus TosLer: (Grolgotha, St. 
Gallen, 1851, p..224 ff{ For the identity are— 


sibs) the reproach of Egypt. So by our Jesus at Golgo- 


tha the shame and guilt of sin was rolled away from the 
Israel of God; and there was His camp, for He conquered 
by the cross. Rather far fetched.—P. 8.] 

* [So also Reland, Padest. p. $60, Bengel, Winer, Ewald, 
Meyer, A. Alexander. The objection of Alford and Words- 
worth, that no such hill or rock is known to have existed 
(comp. Stanley, Palestine, p. 454), is hardly valid in view 
of the hilly and rocky character of Jerusalem and its yicini- 
ty. Ewald identifies it with “the hill Gareb,” Jer. xxxi, 
39; Krafft and Lange with Goath, which was without the 
city. Williams (Holy City, ii. 240) supposes that the rock 
of Calvary was part of a little swell of the ground forming a 
somewhat abrupt brow on the west and south sides, which 
would afford a convenient spot for public execution, as it 
was sufficiently elevated to raise the sufferers above the 
gazing crowd —P. 38.] ; 

+ (This is hardly of sufficient account. The exp!anation 
of Jerome appears to me very doubtful for three reasons: 
1, The name would then be not the place of a skull (té70s 
xpaviov), still less a skull simply, as in the Hebrew and in 
the Greek of St. Luke (kpaviov), but the place of skulls 
(rdémos Kpaviwy); 2. there is no record that the Jews had a 
special place for public execution ; 3. it is extremely unlike- 
ly that a rich man, like Joseph of Arimatbea, should haye 
kept a garden in such a place (for the sepulchre of Christ 
was near the place of crucifixion, John xix. 41).—P. §.] 

¢ [Also Jonn Witson, Baroray, Bonar, Stewart, AR- 
NOLD, Meyer, Ewan, Sam. J. ANDerws: The Life of our 
Lord upon the Earth, New York, 1863, p. 560 sqq.. and Ar- 
NOLD, art. in Herzog’s Encyklopddie, vol. v. 307 ff., where 
the reader will find a summary of the principal argumenta 
on both sides of the qnestion with special reference to Robin 
son and Williams, as the chief champions of the opposite 
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Karu von Ravumer: Paldstina, p. 355; Scnoiz: de 
Goleathe situ, compare Friepiims: |. ¢ p. 137; 
ScnuBert [Reise in das Morgenland, vol. ii. p. 503 
f.]; Scuuirz: Jerusalem, p. 96; Krarrr: die Topo- 
graphie Jerusalems, Bonn, 1846, p. 230.* Wo.rr: 
Reise in das aelobte Land, Stuttgart, 1849, p. 83, pro- 
nounces in favor of the probability of the identity 
(more undecidedly in his work “ Jerusalem,” Leipzig, 
1857.) Brreeren is decided for the identity, in the 
tract, Flavius Josephus, der Fithrer und Irrfiihrer 
der Pilger im Alten und Neuen Jerusalem, Leipzig, 
1854 :—“It may be quite indifferent to a Christian 
where the place of execution, Golgotha, and Christ’s 
grave, were, inasmuch as the truth of the Gospel his- 
tory is not dependent upon the traditions regarding 
the external and local circumstances in the life and 
death of Jesus. But, overlooking the fact that tra- 
dition is often worthy of attention, there are all pos- 
sible positive reasons to bring forward, why we 
should seek Golgotha at once, and only there, where 
the tradition represents. Neither the old world nor 
the new has any ground for doubting the common 
opinion regarding the Holy Sepulchre.” 

The following remark appears important :—Jere- 


views. Korte, a German bookseller, who visited Jerusalem, 
A. D. 1788, at the same time with the learned Pococke, was 
the first who took a stand against the supposed identity of 
the spot of the Holy Sepulchre with the place of the cruci- 
fixion and sepulchre of our Lord. The late Dr. Robinson, of 
Union Thecl. Seminary, New York, strongly opposes the 
old tradition, and lays down the general principle “that all 
ecclesiastical tradition respecting the ancient places in and 
around Jerusalem and throughout Palestine is of no value ; 
except as far as it is supported by circumstances known 
from the Scriptures or from other cotemporary testimony” 
(Bibl. Researches in Palestine, etc., vol. i. p. 253 and iii. p. 
963 of the last Boston edition.) Comp. also JAmEs Frreu- 
Bon, art. Jerusalem, in W. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
vol. i. p- 1028 sqq Rirrer, Winer, Bartiert, STANLEY, 
and ELxrcort, leave the matter doubtful.—P. 8.] 

* (Comp. also on the same side CHATEAUBRIAND, who 
led the way in this century in a plausible defence of the old 
tradition, reasoning mainly @ priori that the Christians 
must have known from the beginning and could never for- 
get the places of Christ's death and burial (Jtinéraire de 
Paris &@ Jerusalem, Paris, 1811); Tiscuenporr (Reise in 
den Orient, Leipzig, 1846, vol. ii. 17 ff.); Guo. Finuny (On 
the Site of the Holy Sepulchre, London, 1847); Oxi; 
Prime; Lewin (Jerusalem, London, 1861); G. Wriiitams 
The Holy City, London, 1845; 2d ed. 1849, 2 vols.). Dr. 
oe on Matt. xxvii. 83 does not enter into the merits of 
the question, but gives it as his opinion that Williams “ has 
made a very strong case for the commonly received site of 
Calvary and the Sepulchre.” The question is of little prac- 
tical importance. The main argument in favor of the 
Identity is derived from the unbroken Christian tradition. 
But while we are reluctant to break with a tradition of 
such extent, it is repugnant to sound Christian feeling to be- 
lieve that a spot so often profaned and disgraced by the 
most unworthy superstitions, impostures, and quarrels of 
Christian sects, should be actually the sacred spot where 
the Saviour died for the sins of the race. At ull events the 
testimony of tradition in such a case is not so important as 
maintained by Williams when he affirms that “the credit 
of the whole Church for fifteen hundred years is in some 
measure involved in its veracity.” The Christian Church 
never claimed geographical and topographical infallibility, 
and leaves the question of the holy places open to fair criti- 
cism. The Apostles and Evangelists barely allude to the 
places of Christ’s birth, death, and resurrection. They fixed 
their eyes upon the great facts themselves, and worshipped 
the exalted Saviour in heaven, where He lives forever. It 
was only since the age of Constantine, in the fourth century, 
that those localities were abused in the service of an almost 
fdolatrous superstition, yet not without continued protest 
from many of the wisest and best men of the Church. From 
the Gospels so much only appears with certainty as to the 
place of the crucifixion, that it was out of the city, Matt. 
xxviii. 11; John xix. 17; comp. Heb. xiii. 12; yet near the 
eity, John xix. 20; apparently near a thoroughfare, as may 
be inferred from Mark xy. 29; and that the sepulchre was 
near the place of the crucifixion, John xix. 41, in a garden 
snd hewn in a rock, Matt. xxvii. 60 and the parallel pas- 


sages. —P. 8 


miah predicts (xxxi. 88-40) that the city should ix 
future times extend beyond the north wal) (the see 
ond wall), and enclose Gibeat Gareb, or the leper’s 
hill, and Gibeat Goath,* or the hill of death (of roar. 
ing, groaning). The position of Gareb can corre 
spond only with Under Bezetha, and the position of 
Goath only Upper Bezetha, where Golgotha rose 
Both of these elevations were enclosed by Agrippa, 
as parts of the new city, and lay inside the third wall 
From the context we learn that Gareb and Goath 
were unclean places, but, being measured in with the 
holy city, became sanctified. That the Goath-hill of 
Jeremiah is identical with the Golgotha of the Evan: 
gelists, is more than probable. The wall of Agrippa 
was built around Bezetha by Herod Agrippa, the 
grandson of Herod the Great. 

In conducting this controversy, the following 
points should be kept in mind: 1, That those who 
oppose the identity have never pointed out any other 
site for Golgotha. 2. The history of the city of Je- 
rusalem. It has been proved that the city, at a later 
period, extended considerably from south northward 
and north-westward, and that the third wall, or wall 
of Agrippa, enclosed on this side a piece of ground 
which had hitherto lain outside the city. 3. The 
history of the holy places themselves. It has never 
been disproved, that, according to the testimonies of 
Eusebius and Hieronymus, a marble statue of Venus 
desecrated Golgotha from the days of Hadrian to 
those of Constantine, to prevent Christians from re- 
sorting to the holy place; and,that this and similar 
desecratory monuments form the connecting link be- 
tween the apostolic tradition and the time of Con- 
stantine (Krafft, p. 172), 4. A distinction must be 
drawn between the statements of tradition regarding 
the holy places in general, and the description of 
special points; and it is an erroneous conclusion, 
when we entertain doubts regarding the former, be- 
cause doubts attach themselves to the latter (Krafft, 
p- 234). Schultz represents Golgotha as a rocky 
height, which rose straight up over against the city, 
having a precipitous face toward north and east, and 
was in this way a kind of stage, exposed to the eyes 
of all the city’s inhabitants. 

As regards the Via dolorosa, or Via crucis, or the 
Lord’s road from the pretorium to Golgotha, men- 
tion was first made of it in the fourteenth century 
(Krafft, p. 168). The real way trod by our Lord 
must have lain somewhat more to the south.+ 
Braune’s statement, that the way was about an 
hour’s walking, is incorrect: it was very much 
shorter. 

On the discovery of the holy cross by Saint 
Helena, the Basilika erected on Golgotha by her, 
and the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre, con- 
sult the Church Histories, and works of travel to the 
holy land. The central-point in the history of the 
Holy Sepulchre is the Crusades; but the fact, that 
the Mohammedans still possess the spot, is less sad- 
dening than that Christian sects contend and fight 
over the holy places, that this contention gave occar 


*[Or accurately Goah, MY}, the th being added to com 
nect the Hebrew particle of motion,—@oathah, Geseniusa 
derives it from M33, to low, or moo, as a cow. Hence 
also the translation -f the Targum the heijer’s pool. The 
Syriac, on the other hand, has /eromto, to the eminence, 
perhaps reading TNA,—P. 8.] 

+ (“If the trial of the Lord was at the palace of Herod ow 
Mount Sion, He could not have passed along the Via dole: 
rosa,” Andrews, |. ¢. p. 534.--P. SJ 
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sion lately to a bloody war, and that the supersti- 
ious deception of the holy Naster-fire forms the chief 
attraction of the feast of Golgotha! 

Ver. 34. Gave Him to drink.—It became a 
custom in later times, among the Jews, to give to 
those who were led away to execution a stupefying 
draught (Synedr. 6; Wetstein on Mark xv. 23; 
Friedlieb, 141), The Rabbins considered this a cus- 
tom of pious charity, and would ground it upon 
Prov. xxxi. 6 [“ Prodeunti ad supplicium capitis po- 
tum dederunt, granumque thuris in poculo vini, ut 
turbaretur intellectus ejus, sicut dicitur : date siceram, 
ete.”]. In the days of the Christian martyrs, it 
sometimes happened that similar drinks were admin- 
istered to the condemned on their way to execution 
by friends and brethren in the faith who accompa- 
nied them (Neander, Leben Jesu, p. 757). It can- 
not be shown to have been a Roman custom, Ney- 
ertheless the Roman soldier carried with him a wine, 
which, though weak in itself, was strengthened by 
being mixed with various roots. This common wine 
was called vinegar-wine (Mark), also vinegar (Mat- 
thew). Mark says myrrh was mixed with the wine.* 
The Jewish Sanhedrin appointed for this purpose a 
grain of incense to be mixed with a cup of wine. 
The physician Dioskorides says myrrh was also used ; 
Matthew, however, adds, “ mingled with gall.” By 
xoA# the LXX. translate M223, wormwood, quassia. 
The Evangelist may have chosen the expression with 
reference to Ps. lxix. 22; but he has not marked the 
fulfilment specially. There is no trace of a later 
mythical vradition. The most common drink was 
vinegar-wine; the strongest and most stupefactive 
mixture, wormwood. Jesus refused this intoxicat- 
ing draught decidedly, and that, too, knowing its 
nature: “when He had tasted, He would not 
drink.” The Romans named such a drink, signifi- 
cantly, sopor. Jesus did not thus afterward refuse 
the unmixed vinegar-wine when He thirsted, and had 
finished His work. 

Ver. 35. And having crucified Him, orav- 
pocavtes 6€ autor, K.T.A. 

1. The Cross, cravpés: primarily a pale or beam, 
crux, two beams fastened together in the shape of a 
T; of these, the longer, called staticulum, projected 
often upward the shorter, or cross-beam, called an- 
tenna.t In the middle of the larger beam there was 
& peg or a piece of wood, on which the sufferer rest- 


* [There is no necessary contradiction, as asserted by 
Meyer and Alford, between the “vinegar mingled with 
om “of Matthew and the “wine mingled with myrrh” of 

ark, since the common wine of the soldiers was little bet- 
ter than vinegar, and since xoA7, gall, is used in the Sep- 
tuagint for various kinds of bitter substances. See Winer, 
ub #aszg, vol. i. p. 349 £—P. 8.] 

+ [There were three forms of the cross: 1. Cram immissa 

or capitata, a transverse beam crossing a perpendicular one 
| 
st some distance from the top, = alae According to tradi- 
tion this was the form of the Saviour’s cross, which is thus 
tommonly represented on ancient coins and in modern pic- 
tures of the crucifixion. There is no proof of this, but it ap- 
pears probable from the fact that the “title” was placed 
over the head, The so-called Greek eross is a form of the 
crux tmmissa, Where the two beams cross each other in the 
middle, and the four arms are of equal length. 2. Crum 
commissa, a transverse beam placed on the top of a perpen- 
dicular one, resembling the letter T. 8. Crue decussata, 
or St. Andrew's cross, like the letter 9. The cross which 
appeared to Constegntine, was of this form, with the Greek 
\etter R in it, so as to represent the first two letters of the 


word Christos = See pictures of coins of Constantine in 


Baronins’ Annales ad ann. p. 812; in Mixter’s Sinnbdilder 
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ed; and this formed one of the most excruciating 
agonies of the cross.* The height of the cross waa 
not great, and the feet of the criminal were not more 
than two feet from the ground. 

2. The Crucifixion. The most extreme capita 
punishment among several ancient nations; it was 
practised even by the Persians, Ezra vi. 11; Esther 
vii. 9; still, the Persian instrument of execution was 
something between the Roman cross and the Germani¢e 
gallows. The cross of the Romans was the severest 
punishment for the worst criminals, and so disgraae- 
ful, that it dare not be inflicted on Roman citizens 
(crudelissimum teterrimumque supplicium, Cicero, 
Verr. 5, 64); only slaves, highway robbers, rebels 
and outlawed prisoners of war, were made to suffer it 
(Joseph. Bell. v. Jud. 11, 1, etc.).+ Those condemnec 
to the cross must first be scourged ; then bear their 
own cross, also a tablet upon the breast stating 
their crime, as far as the place of execution, which 
lay outside the city, upon a thronged highway, or 
upon some exposed spot, that the crucified criminals 
might be mocked and at the same time inspire ter- 
ror. When they had reached this place of execution, 
they were stripped, and, after the stupefying draught 
was administered, they were raised up and nailed to 
the cross, which had been previously erected, and 
above which was placed an inscription. There was, 
no doubt, another mode, according to which the 
criminals were fastened to the cross while it yet lay 
on the ground. But it would appear that the former 
was the more usual method (Friedlieb, p. 1. c. 142). 
The arms were first extended and fastened to the 
cross-beam. The body rested upon a peg in the cen- 
tre in a riding manner, which prevented the hands 
from being torn through, and allowing the person te 
fall. The feet, too, were fastened. Then began the 
nailing. The old traditional view of the Church, that 
the feet of the Lord were nailed as well as His hands, 
was contradicted since 1792 by Dr. Paulus, who 
maintained that the feet of Jesus were only bound. 
But this assertion has been disproved by Hengsten- 
berg, Hug, and Bahr (consult Tholuck, Die G'laub- 
witrdigkeit der evangelischen Geschichte ; Hug, Gut- 
achten, ti. 174; Friedlieb, 1. ce. p. 144). The first 
proof that feet and hands were both fastened by 
nails, is supplied by Luke xxiv. 39, where Jesus, 
after His resurrection, shows the disciples His hands 
and feet (with the marks in them). Again, we have 
the testimonies of the oldest Church Fathers, who 
wrote at a time when this punishment was still praec- 
tised, upon this subject, namely, Justin Martyr, Dial, 
ec. Tryph. 97; Tertullian, Advers. Mare. iii. 19. Fur 
ther, heathen writers testify that the feet as well as 
the hands were nailed: Plautus, Mostellaria, Act ii. 


der alten Christen, p. 86 £94 and the second volume of my 
Church History, p. 27 sq.—P. 8. ; 

* [This needs explanation. The projection on the mid- 
dle of the larger beam, on which the sufferer sat, a wooden 


pin called sedile (ef © émoxXovyTa of stavpotmevo 
Justin Mart. Dial. c. Tryph. p. 318), was rather a relief, an 
prevented the weight of the whole body from falling upon 
the arms, which otherwise would soon have been torn from 
the nails. But in protracting the sufferings, it may be eald 
to have been a chief source of pain.—P. 8.] 

+ [Crucifixion was abolished as a punishment by Con 
stantine, the first Christian emperor, no doubt under the ine 
fluence of the humane spirit of Christianity, which in thie 
and many other features improved the Roman legislation, 
first indirectly ana then directly, from the time of Trajan 
and Marcus Aurelius (although these emperors were heather 
and persecutors) to Justinian. Comp. the ~riter’s Church 


ney vol, ii. (now in sourse ‘f publication) §18, p.107@ | 


--P.3 
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Scene 1.* There is no reference made here by the 
Evangelist to Ps. xxii. 16.+ This is a matter not to 
be overlooked. Moreover, the explanation of the 


words "98> [which the English Version reuders: 


they pierced] is acknowledged to be verv difficult and 
doubtful (compare Hengstenberg, Ewald, Hitzig [also 
Hupfeld, Delitzsch, and J. A. Alexander] on the pas- 
sage). The typical Messianic reference of Ps. xxii. to 
the sufferings of Christ does not, however, depend on 
verse 16th, although the similarity is very striking. 
See Meyer also on this passage. The spirit of tor- 
ture of the old world must naturally manifest its in- 
ventive powers in the augmentation of the pains of 
this punishment. So arose the habit of crucifying 
with the head downward (Peter’s death), and such 
like (gee Friedlieb, 1. c. p. 146). Hence,’ too, arose 
the crux decussata, in an oblique form, in the shape 
of the letter X , upon which Andrew is said to have 
bled to death. The Roman punishment of crucifixion 
was introduced into Palestine after that country had 
become a province of the Roman empire. Meeting 
with a similar punishment, of a Jewish character, a 
modification ensued. Among the Jews, those who 
had been stoned to death were hanged upon a tree 
to excite terror, on the condition that the corpse was 
not to remain on the tree, but should be buried the 
same day; for one who is hanged is cursed of God 
(Gal. iii. 13), and the land was not to be polluted by 
such an one (Deut. xxi. 22, 23). Hence the Jews 


employ, of crucifixion, the more usual mom , to hang, 


and Christ is designated in Jewish polemical works, 
the hanged. According to the Roman custom, the 
crucified were not taken down: they were allowed to 
die slowly ; and in the case of young and strong men, 
this continued sometimes three days. Their flesh 
was given to the birds, or other wild animals. At 
times their sufferings were shortened, by kindling a 
fire beneath, or allowing lions and bears to tear them 
to pieces. But the Jewish custom did not permit 
that, partly from a sense of humanity, partly from 
regard to symbolic purity. The bodies must, ac- 
cording to the law just quoted, be taken down and 
buried. Hence arose the Roman Crucifragiwm, the 
breaking of the legs (otherwise a punishment in it- 
self); and with this a “mercy-stroke” was at times 
associated, which ended the pain of the sufferer. 
Were they, already dead, the Crucifragiwm was su- 
perfluous; but to make sure of death, the easier 
mercy-stroke was given, that is, the body was pierced 


* [The passage of Plautus alluded to above, reads thus: 
“ Ego dabo ei talentwm, primus qui im crucem excucur- 
rertt, sed ea lege, UT OFFIGANTUR BIS PEDES, BIS BRAOHIA,” 
Here the only thing extraordinary is the repetition (b/s), 
while the nailing of the feet itself is supposed to be the usual 
method. Each foot was probably nailed to the cross sepa- 
rately, ard not both by one nail. In earlier pictures of tho 
crucifixion, Christ was attached to the cross by three or four 
nails indifferently. Early tradition speaks of four nails. 
After the thirteenth century the practice prevailed of repre- 
senting the feet as lying one over the other and both pene- 
trated by only one nail. It is possible that the crown of 
thorns remained upon His head as represented by painters, 
since Matthew and Mark mention the removal of the purple 
robe by the soldiers, but not of the crown. See Friedlieb, 
Archeol, p. 145, and Andrews, Life of Christ, p. 538.—P. 8.] 

+ [Not : ver. 17, as in the Edinb. edition, which follows 
the German quotations of Psalms here and e!sewhere, not 
knowing that the German, like the Hebrew Bible, treats the 
{nseriptions of the Psalms as part of the text and numbers 
them as ver. 1, while the Authorized English Version sep- 
srates them from the text in smaller type. Hence all the 
German references to Psalms, which have an inscription, 
must be changed to suit the English Bible. The important 
words referred to above are: they pierced my hands und 


my feet —P. 8.] 
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by a lance. We sev in the Jewish custom two thingg 
which were cornbined into one in the Roman:.1. The 
torturing execution; 2. the public exposure to insull 
and mockery; 3. the kindling of a fire beneath 1 
the third point, and indicates an annihilating burial 
Nero, probably, in his persecutions of the Christiana, 
carried the thing further; later it became common; 
and the Inquisition, in the Middle Ages, employed 
this legacy of the Romaas, and cherished it lovingly. 

3. The Agomes of the Cross. Crucifixion was the 
most extreme punishment, shame, and torture, which 
could be devised by the old world, as represented by 
the severe Roman court of criminal justice. Only 
the Inquisition, with its fiendish inventions, has been 
able to surpass this torturing death. There are two 
sides, agony and disgrace. Each side presents three 
acts. The agony includes scourging, bearing the 
cross, suffering on the cross. The torture of the 
cross begins with the pain of the unnatural method 
of sitting on a peg, the impossibility of holding up 
the weary head, the burning of the nail-pierced hands 
and feet. Besides this, there is the swelling of arms 
and legs, feverish thirst and anguish, the gradual ex- 
tinction of life through gangrened wounds or exhaus- 
tion. The disgrace and mental suffering also presents 
a climax: The Scourged One appears as the detested , 
the expelled Cross-bearer, as the rejected of God and 
men; the Cross-suspended, as an object of horror, 
and of cursing (Gal. iii, 13; John iii. 14).—The 
unique character of Christ’s sufferings lies, however, 
first, in the contrast between His heavenly healthi- 
ness and sensibility, and this hellish torture; second- 
ly, in the contrast between His holiness, innocence, 
philanthropy, and divine dignity, and this experienc- 
ing of human contempt, rejection, and of apparent 
abandonment by God; above all, thirdly, in His 
sympathy with humanity, which changes this judg- 
ment, to which the world was surrendered, into His 
own, and so transforms it into a vicarious. suffering, 
Upon the bodily sufferings of Christ, during the cru- 
cifixion, the physician Chr. Gottl. Richter has written 
four treatises (1775).* 

They divided His garments.— Perfectly na- 


* (Dr. CuristIAN Frrepricu G. Rronter, born 1676, died 
1711, was a pious physician ofthe Orphan House in Halle, 
and the author of thirty-three excellent German hymns full 
of unction, several of which have passed into common use 
in publie worship (¢. g., Mrewet euch, erléste Brider; O 
Liebe, die den Himmel hat zerrissen; Es kostet viel, ein 
Christ zw sein; Es ist nicht schwer, ein Christ ew sein; 
Mein Salomo, dein freundliches Regieren; Hs glanzet der 
Christen inwendiges Leben; O wie selig sind die Seelen). 
He thus describes the physical sufferings of the crucifixion: 
1. On account of the unnatural and immovable position of 
the body and the violent extens on of the arms, the least 
motion produced the most painful sensation all over the 
body, but especially on the lacerated back and the pierced 
members. 2. The nails caused constantly increasing Date on 
the most sensitive parts of the hands and feet, 8. Inflamma- 
tion set in at the piereed members and wherever the cireu 
lation of the blood was obstructed by the violent tension of 
the body, and increased the agony and an intolerable thirst. 
4, The blood rushed to the héad and produced the most vio 
lent headache. 5. The blood in the lungs accumulated, 
pressing the heart, swelling all the veins, and caused name- 
less anguish. Loss of blood through the open wounds would 
have shortened the pain, but the blood clotted and ceased 
flowing. Death generally set in slowly, the muscles, veins 
and nerves gradually growing stiff, and the vital power 
sinking from exhaustion.—But all the ordinary sufferings of 
crucifixion give us but a faint idea of the sufferings of the 
sinless Godman and Redeemer of the world, which stand 
out solitary and alone,—the unexhausted and inexhaustible 
theme for meditation, gratitude, and worship to all ages an, 
generations of the redeemed. See the exceilent remarks of 
Dr. Lange in the text. Even the infidel Rousseau exclaim: 
ed: If Socrates lived and died like a sage, Jesus of Nazareth 
lived and died like a God.—P. 8.] 
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ked did the eruciarii hang upon the cross (Artemid. 
2,58; Lips De cruce 2, 7), and the executioners re- 
ceived their clothes (Wetstein upon this passage). 
There is no ancient testimony to show that there was 
a cloth even round the loins. See Thilo, Ad. Hv. 
Nieod. 10, p. 582.” Meyer. There is, however, also 
a “retrospective” prophetic view; and the Jewish 
custom is to be remembered, the sympathy of the 
heathen captain, Christ’s mother beneath the cross, 
etc. The garments became the property of the sol- 
diers, after Roman usage. The outer garment was 
divided probably into four, by ripping up the seams. 
Four soldiers were counted off as a guard, by the 
Roman code. The under garment could not be di- 
vided, being woven; and this led the soldiers to the 
dice-throwing. Matthew presents the different points 
as a whole. 

Casting lots—For the more explicit account, 
see Jobn xix. 283.—That it might be fulfilled.— 
According to the textual criticism (see above), we are 
led to think these words introduced from John, “al- 
though it is worthy of attention, that 6n@ev amd 
tov pod. belongs only to Matthew.” De Wette. 
One is induced, certainly, to side with the minority 
of witnesses in this case. The addition is supported 
not merely by the mode of speech used by Matthew, 
but also especially by the fact, that he has put the 
crucifixion into the Aorist participle, as though he 
would emphasize particularly the fact brought for- 
ward by the finite verb. And this cannot be the 
division of the garments in itself, but its import. 
Accordingly the case stands thus: either the major- 
ity of the scribes have taken objection to the expres- 
sion, td tov mpop7rou, or the others have expanded 
the words, “‘ they divided His garments, casting lots,” 
according to Matthew’s meaning. The construction 
shows, however, that this explanation was intended. 
The prophecy in the psalm is of a typical nature. 
Upon the misconception of the passage, Ps. xxii. 19, 
which Strauss charges home upon the Evangelist, 
see the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 8, p. 1602 (German 
edition). 

Ver. 36. And sitting down, they watched 
Him there.—The watch was set to prevent those 
who had been crucified from being taken down. In 
this case, they had a peaceful bivouac which assumed 
a significant meaning. 

Ver. 37.—And they set up over His head, 
etc.—The circumstance that the erwciarius, accord- 
ng to Dio Cass. 54, 8, was compelled to carry a 
“title” stating his guilt, suspended from his neck 
and resting upon his breast, while being led to the 
place of execution, justifies the conclusion that it 
was the custom to set up this title also above the 
criminal’s head, when fastened to the cross. We 
learn the same from the transactions regarding this 
title recorded by John, who lays peculiar stress upon 
the double meaning and significance of the super- 
scription, chap. xix. 20. This title, according to 
Matthew, was attached after the division of the 
clothes. The very soldiers seem to feel that the 
statement of the crime was not in this case the chief 
matter. The small, white tablet, upon which the 
accusation or sentence of death stood inscribed, was 
called titulus, cavis, oralso ActUKwma, airtia. 
—This is Jesus, The King of the Jews.—No 
other crime but this. The Jews have crucified their 
Messiah. He has His title of honor; they have their 
shame. 

Ver. 38. Then are two robbers crucified 
with Him, oravpotvv7a:.—At this moment, and 
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not till then, ave (present). ‘By another band of 
soldiers ;” for those who crucified tle Lcerd have 
seated themselves beneath the cross. This arrange 
ment was a combination devised by Pilate. First 
the crucified Jesus is decked with the title, King ot 
the Jews; then two robbers, as the symbol of His 
Jewish kingdom, are crucified. This was the gov. 
ernor’s revenge, that the Jews had overcome Him, 
and humbled Him in his own estimation. — Twa 
robbers, A7 ¢7a!/.—The usual punishment for such 
an offence was crucifixion. They were in all likeli 
hood no common robbers, but fanatical insurrection. 
ists, chiliastic enthusiasts, such as are frequently met 
with in later Jewish history. Comp. Mark xv. 7. 

Ver. 39. But they that passed by.—Not la- 
borers going to their work (Fritzsche, de Wette), but 
the people who, on the afternoon of the feast-day, 
were walking about outside the gate, and goirg tn 
ward this populous quarter, where a new town was 
rising. As we previously remarked, Golgotha was a 
rocky height, turned toward the city, forming thus a 
natural stage for the public exposure of the crucified. 
And there the citizens of Jerusalem came forth this 
day purposely, to walk about with pleasure.—Shak- 
ing their heads.—“‘ Not as asign of disapprobation, 
but, as we may see from Ps. xxii. 8—as a gesture of 
passionate and malignant joy: compare Job xvi. 4; 
Ps, cix. 25; Isa. xxxvii. 22; Buxtorf, Lexic. Talm. 
p. 2089.” Meyer. Query, was not disapprobation 
hidden under this malignant joy ? 

Ver. 40. Thou that destroyest the temple. 
Following the participial form, more accurately, the 
destroyer of the temple (é katadtwy roy vady). The 
popwar accusation brought against Him by the citi- 
zens of Jerusalem, proud of their temple, though the 
false witnesses upon the trial had contradicted one 
another. Still, they understood that there lay in 
the rebuilding within three days an announcement of 
a delivering power, and also a claim laid to Messianie 
dignity : hence the summons, Save Thyself, and the 
parallel sentence, explanatory of the first: If Thou 
be the Son of God, come down from the cross. 
—The witty mockers do not dream that He will 
really within three days rebuild the temple which 
they had destroyed. The parallelism, putting the 
words into poetic form, makes of the utterances a 
song of derision, which they improvise in their sa- 
tanic enthusiasm, as is still often observed in the 
East upon similar occasions. 

Vers. 41-48. The chief priests ... with the 
scribes.—The burghers blaspheme, for they were at 
first stung with feelings of disapprobation; the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin mock for they think they have 
achieved a perfect victory. But their mockery is no 
less blasphemy: and here, too, appears that poetic 
parallelism which makes a derisive song out of their 
mocking. But the mockery rises in this case to 
frenzy:—He saved others (forced recognition) 
Himself He cannot save Hates conclu- 
sion). Then, He is King of Israel: ironical nc 
doubt, and again a wicked conclusion. Finally, He 
trusted in God (with blasphemous reference to Ps, 
xxii. 9); and the godless conclusion, in which blas- 
pheray against Christ passes unconsciously over inte 
blasphemy against God, for whose honor they pre- 
tend to be zealous. Besides this, they unconsciously 
adopt the language of the enemies of God’s servant, 
Ps. xxiii Thus are the statements, and even the 
prayers, of finished fanaticism usually filled with 
blasphemies. If He will have him, «i @éAc« 
aut dév:—if He has pleasure in him, after the Hebrew 
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‘2 yen. It is worthy of note, that the mocking 
rpecch of the Sanhedrin consists of three members, 
while that of the other mockers presents but two, 
Ver, 44, The robbers also, ctc.— Apparent 
vontradiction of Luke xxiii. 39, 1. Meyer and oth- 
ove: It is an actual contradiction. 2, Ebrard and 
others: It is only a general expression, indefinitely 
put. 8. The older harmonists, Chrysostom, and 
others: At first, both mocked; afterward, only one. 
4. At first, both mocked, Hvel3i¢ov, in so far as 
they demanded that He as Messias should descend 
from the cross. But this the one did, as a nobler 
chiliast (millennarian), and with a heart filled by en- 
thusiastic hopes; the other, in a despairing spirit. 
Afterward, the former resigned all earthly hopes, and 
in his death turned to the dying Christ; the other in 
his despair blasphemed the dying Lamb (éBaarphpye, 
Luke). See the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 8, p. 1565. 
er. 45, Wow, from the sixth hour there 
was a darkness, ctc.—Since the third hour, or nine 
o'clock in the morning, Jesus had been hanging on 
the cross; from the sixth hour,—accordingly at mid- 
day, when the sun stood highest and the day was 
brightest, which also wae the middle-point in His 
erucifixion-torments,—the darkness began. This 
statement regarding the time, appears to be opposed 
to that in Jobn xix. 14, where we read that it was 
the sizth hour (bpa hv os €xrn), when Pilate pro- 
nounced sentence. If we adopt Tholuck’s view, that 
Jobn follows the reckoning of time usual in the Ro- 
man forum, we obtain too early an hour. The peri- 
ods of the day being reckoned especially according to 
the hours of prayer, 2, 6, 9, we may understand the 
passage thus: the third hour (nine o’clock in the 
morning) was already past, and it was going, was 
hastening on, to the sixth hour, The sixth hour was 
hdd peculiarly sacred by the Jews, especially upon 
the Sabbathe and the festivals, Mark’s statement 
is analogous, ch. xv, 25: it was the third hour when 
they crucified Jesus, Mark, like Matthew, contem- 
plates the scourging a6 4 part of the crucifixion ; 
and that occurred between the third and sixth hour. 
This cannot have been an ordinary eclipse of the su 
because the Passover was celebrated at the time o 
full moon. Moreover, Luke mentions the aren’ 
of the enn after the darkening of the earth; an 
hence it is manifest, that he ascribes the darkness 
which spread over the earth to no mere eclipse ; but 
he ascribes, on the contrary, the darkness of the sun 
to a mysterious thickening of the atmosphere. The 
Christian Vathers of the firet century appeal to a 
statement which is found in the works of Phlegon, a 
osronider under the Vsaperor Uadrian (Neander, p. 
76 
satel the 4th yeas of the 202d Olympiad: “There 
occurred the 


that the stars shone in the heavens. A great earth- 


quake in Bitaynia, which destroyed 4 part of Nicwa,”* 


* {I 244 the original of the remarkable 2 of Purr- 
cox, who wae 4 freediman of the heathen emperor Madrian, 
sa wrote 2 Mylloge Oympomteorum & Chronteorum: 
ToL Ga ths ZB ohupnthos tyevero Enhemis Griov 


° wefiaty tiv eywoptray apbrepuy, Kor Vik lapy eury 


vis Ipipos tyivera, bore nal tattpus & vipwd 
peviivan Zesoubs te peyas ware Bowie yevipevos 
2 to)AL Wingias cateatphyaro, The wame passage is 

by Julius Africanus, s. v. 722, in Byncellue’ Chron, 

WI, Von. Wi, Par.c Grtyuy laropel eri TeBeplov Kol 


was by ravsrhyy be the middle of the month) txr<- 


darkening of the sun which had | 
ever been known; it became night at mid-day, co | 
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Mug and Wieseler (Chronol. Synopse, p. 88°) vejec 
this reference, inasmuch as Phlegon speaks of an act 
ual eclipse, But when we see that Phlegon uniter 
that eclipse with an earthquake, we may reasonably 
conclude he refers to some extraordinary natural 
phenomenon. Still, as it is alleged that the reckon 
ings do not agree accurately with the year of Christa 
death (either two or one year earlier, see Wieseler, 
p. $88; Brinkmeyer, Chronologic, p. 208), we let 
this reference rest upon its own merits. Paulus and 
others make the darkness to be such as precedes an 
ordinary earthquake, Meyer, on the contrary, asserts 
that it was an extraordinary, miraculous darkness. 
Without doubt, the phenomenon was associated with 
the death of Jesus in the most intimate and mysteri- 
ous manner, But the life of the earth has something 
more than its mere ordinary round; it has a geologi- 
cal development which shall go on till the end of the 
world, ‘This development is conditioned by the de- 
velopment of God’s kingdom, forms a parallel to the 
same, and agrees in all the principal points with the 
decisive epochs in the kingdom of God (see the au- 
thor’s Leben Jesu, ii, 1, p. 612; and Positive Dogma- 
tik, p. 1227). Accordingly, the death of Jesus is 
accorapanied by an extraordinary occurrence in the 
physical wodd, But that these occurrences, as natu- 
ral phenomena, were produced by natural causes, 
cannot he denied, For, improper as it is to represent 
the wonder in nature as a simple, accidental occur- 
rence in nature, it is equally improper to set nature 
outside of nature herself, or to deny the natural side 
of the wonder in nature. This darkening of the sun 
is then to be connected with a miraculous earth- 
quake, which again stood connected with the occur- 
rence in the life of the divine Redeemer, which we 
are now considering, The raoment when Christ, the 
creative Prince, the principle of life to humanity and 
the world, expires, convulses the whole physical 
world, Ina similar moment of death, is nature to 
go to meet her glorification. When Christ was born, 
night became bright by the shining of the miraculcas 
star, a8 though it would pass into a heavenly day; 
when He died, the day darkened at the hour when 


Wuv halov yeyovevan redcloy amb Bpas Exrys méexess 
évvdrns. Another heathen historian, TuaLius, as quoted 
by Julius Africanus, mentions the same eclipse of the sun: 
TovTo 70 oKbTUS EKdeyy TUD HAlov OdAAOS amoKarei 
éy tpitn rev loroplwy. usebius mentions a third an- 
thority without naming it. To these testimonies must be 
added those of Tertullian, Origen, Rufinus, who boldly ap- 
peal to the Roman archives for the proof of the eclipse of 
the sun at the time of the Saviour’s death, See on this 
whole subject the learned astronomical investigation of Dr. 


| Beievanrn, Chronologia Sacra, Leipzig, 1846, p. 1380 ff, and 
Eusebius quotes the very words, under the | 


p- 281 ff. Seyffarth, who defends the ara Dtonysiaca aa 
correct, both as to the year and day of Christ’s birth, puta 
this eclipse on the 19th of March, a. p. 23, and regards it 
both asa natural and as asupernutural phenomenon, He 
infers this even from Phlegon’s testimony, who says that 
this eclipse surpassed all others ever seen (ueyloTn Tay 
éyynopevav mpbrepoy), and yet there can be no greater 
niwwral ecdipse of the sun than a total eclipse, such as te 
not unfrequently witnessed in every generation, But ths 
majority of orthodox commentators regard it as a purely 
supernatural event on account of the time of the passover in 
the full moon, when the sun cannot be obseured by the 
moon, 8o also Meyer, Stier, Alford, Wordsworth, who calls 
ita onirus Yeonolnrov, Andrews, and Nast, At all events, 
the unanimous testimony of all the had Hag Gospels must 
silence all question as to the universal be ief of this darkness 
asa fact, The omission of it in Jobn’s Gospel is of no more 
weight than the numerous other instances of such omission 
The darkness was designed to exhibit the amazement of 
nature and of the God of nature at the wickedness of the 
erueifixion of Him who is the light of the wor/d and the sur 


, of righteousness.—P. 8.] 
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the sun shone in fullest glory, as though it would 
sink into the awful night of Sheol. Heubner, refer- 
ting to the eclipse mentioned by Phlegon, says, 
Suidus relates that Dionysius the Areopagite (then a 
heathen), saw the eclipse in Egypt, and exclaimed: 
“ Hither God is suffering, and the world sympathizes 
with Him, or else the world is hurrying to destruc- 
tion.” Sez also, p. 457, the well-known statement 
of Plutarez (De oraculorum defectu). Ships which 
\rere sailing toward Italy, passed by the island Paxe. 
Yhe Egyptian helmsman, Thamus, heard a voice bid- 
ding him say to the paludes, when he arrived, that 
the creat Pan was dead. The announcement of this 
death called forth many outcries and a sound of bit- 
ter lamentation. Many interpretations of this mys- 
terious legend. 

Over all the land.—Theophylact: kocpixdy dé 
jv 7d oKdTos, ov wepixdy. Meyer agrees with this in- 
terpretation and thinks that, in accordance with the 
miraculous character of the whole event, ém) racav 
Thy yhv must mean here over the whole earth, and not 
over the whole land (as Erasmus, Maldonatus, Kuinéel, 
Olshausen, Ebrard, and others take it); yet he ad- 
mits that the term must not be measured by the laws 
of physical geography, and expresses simply the faith 
of popular cbservation.* But the legitimacy of “ the 
popular hyperbole” lies in this, that the Israelites 
used the “whole land” for the whole earth. There 
is a reference certainly to the whole world, though 
the natural phenomena may have been fully seen 
only in the holy land, Syria, and Asia Minor.—To 
the ninth hour.—Highly significant continuance of 
the darkness. Mere shadows of this gloom were the 
darknesses which accompanied the decease of Romu- 
lus and that of Cesar. Virg. Georg. i. 164. 

Ver. 46. About the ninth hour Jesus cried 
out, etc.—This is the only one of the ‘‘ seven words” 
which is reported by Matthew and Mark: it is given 
accordingly in a pointed manner, and presented in 
its striking signification. Most exactly given by Mark 
<1 the vernacular Syro-Chaldaic dialect, Eloi, Eloi, 
etc.t With this single exception the above-named 
Evangelists mention merely the loud cry of the Sa- 
viour without giving its contents. He cried out, 
aveBdnoev; or, He shrieked with a loud and strong 
voice. The exclamation itself is given in its original 
form, as the “Talitha Cumi” and the “ Abba” in 
Mark (ch. v. 41, xiv. 86). SaBaxé@avi, Chald. 
"IMPIO = Heb. "yM21y. “The citation of this 
exclamation in the original tongue is fully and natu- 
rally explained by the mockery of ver. 47, which 
rests upon the similarity of sound. The Greek trans- 
lator of Matthew’s Gospel was accordingly forced to 
retain the Hebrew words, though he adds the trans- 
lation.” Meyer.—Hxplanation of this ery: 1. Vica- 
rious experience of the divine wrath (Melanchthon and 
the older orthodox school). 2. Testimony that His 
political plans had failed (Wolfenbiittel Fragments). 
3. Mythical, founded on Ps. xxii, the programme 
of His sufferings (Strauss), 4. Lamentation, ex- 
pressed in a scriptural statement, showing He had 
the whole psalm, with its sublime conclusion, before 


* ‘This passage is entirely mistranslated in the Edinb. 
edition, so as to give the very opposite sense. I compared 
Meyer's fourth edition, and gave his view more fully-than 
Dr. Lange who quotes from the third edition. Alford con- 
fines the expression to that part of the globe over which it 
was day, but sees no strong objection to any limitation, pro- 
vided the fact itself, as happening at Jerusalem, is distinctly 
recognized.—P. 8. 

+ [VW srdsworth infers from this an argument for the use 
uf vernacular Scriptures.—P. 8.] 


His mind (Paulus, Schleiermacher). 5. Objective ot 
actual momentary abandonment by God (Olshausen} 
6. Subjective momentary abandonment or feeling of 
being forsaken by God. De Wette, Meyer. The lat 
ter says that Christ was “for a moment overpower 
ed (!) by the deepest pain;” that “the agony of 
soul arising from His rejection by men, united with 
the torture of the body, which now surpassed en: 
durance;” that “His consciousness of union with 
God was for the moment overcome by the agony.” 
7, Amid the faintness, or the confusion of mind at 
the presentiment of approaching death, He felt His 
abandonment by God; and yet His spirit rested 
firmly on, and His will was fully subject to, God, 
while He was thus tasting death for every man 
through God’s grace (Lange’s Leben Jesu, ii. 3, p. 
1573). Or the voice of conflict with death, a voice 
at the same time of victory over this temporal death 
to which humanity is subject. [We have in this ex- 
clamation an intensified renewal of the agony of 
Gethsemane, the culmination of His vicarious suffer. 
ings where they turned into victory. It was a divine 
human experience of sin and death in their inne 
connection and universal significance for the race by 
one who was perfectly pure and holy, a mysterious 
and indescribable anguish of the body and the soul in 
immediate prospect of, and in actual wrestling with, 
death as the wages of sin and the culmination of all 
misery of man, of which the Saviour was free, but 
which He voluntarily assumed from infinite love in 
behalf of the race. But His spirit serenely sailed 
above the clouds and still held fast to God as His 
God, and His will was as obedient to Him as in the 
garden when He said: Mot My will but Thine be 
done. While God apparently forsook Him, the suf- 
fering Head of humanity, in tasting death as the ap- 
pointed curse of sin and separation from His commu- 
nion, Christ did not forsake God, and thus restored 
for man the bond of union with God which man had 
broken. The exclamation: My God, My God, etc., 
implies therefore a struggle with death which was at 
the same time a defeat of the king of terror, and 
transformed death into life by taking away its sting, 
and completing the atonement. Hence the trium- 
phant conclusion of the agony in the words: “ /¢ is 
Jinished!” Comp. the Doctrinal Thoughts below. 
There is great consolation in this dying word. Even 
if God hides His face from us, we need not despair ; 
the sun of grace is still behind the clouds of judg- 
ment, and will shine through the veil with double 
effect.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 47. This (man) calleth for Elijah.—Ex- 
planation: 1. Misunderstanding on the part, a. of 
the Roman soldiers (Euthym. Zigabenus), 6. of the 
common Jews (Theophylact), ¢. of the Hellenists 
(Grotius). 2. Meyer, following de Wette: “A blas- 
phemous Jewish joke, by an awkward and godless 
pun upon Eli.”* If we conceive to ourselves the 


state of matters, we may easily assume that joking 


and mockery were now past (see Luke xxiii. 48). It 
may be supposed that this loud ery, Zi, Eli, waken- 
ed up the consciences of the on-looking Jews, and 
filled them with the thought, Perhaps the turning 
point may now actually have come, and Elijah may 
appear to bring in the day of judgment and ven 
geance (Olshausen) ; and, occupied thus, they ma, 
not have heard the remaining words. It is by ne 


* [So Alford: “intended mockery, as 0870s clearly in 
dicates.” Also Alexander, Ellicott, Andrews, Owen, “~o3 
by, Stier, Nast, ete-—P. 8.] 
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meas far-fetched to imagine that the Jewish super- 
stition, after the long-continued darkness, took the 
form of an expectation of a Messianic appearance. 
At least, we may say that they sought to hide their 
terror under an ambiguous pun upon the words, 

Vers. 48, 49. One of them ran and took a 
sponge.—The word of Jesus: J thirst, had immedi- 
ately preceded this act, as we learn from John; and, 
succeeding the ery: Ali, marks that Christ was now 
conscious of having triumphed. Under the impulse 
of sympathy, one ran and dipped a sponge in a ves- 
sel of wine which stood there (the ordinary military 
wine, posca); and then fastening the sponge upon a 
hyssop-reed, which when fully grown is firm as wood, 
gave it to the Lord to drink. (See Winer, art. Hys- 
sop.) According to John, several were engaged in 
this act. According to Matthew, the rest cry out to 
the man who was offering the drink, Wait (come), 
let us see whether Blijah will come to save 
Him. According to Mark, the man himself cries, 
Wait, etc.—an accurate picture of the excitement 
caused by the loud cry of Jesus. The one party seem 
to see in this act a disturbance of the expectation; the 
others see in it the fulfilment of the request, and a 
refreshment to support life till the expectation should 
be fulfilled. De Wette thinks the offer was ironical ; 
but he confounds the second with the first draught. 
His view, too, is opposed by Christ’s reception of the 
second drink. Christ drank this draught, 1. because 
the wine was unmixed; 2. because now the moment 
of rest had come. 

Ver. 50. Jesus cried again, «pdias.—The 
last words,—not those recorded in John xix. 30, 
but those in Luke xxiii. 46: “F'ather, into Thy 
hands,” etc. Meyer is disposed, without ground, 
however, to find in these words a later tradition, aris- 
ing from Ps. xxxi. 5.* Paulus’ assumption of a 
merely apparent death needs no refutation. 

,As to the order of the seven words from the 
cross, the harmonists are not entirely agreed. The 
most probable order is that adopted by Stier, Gres- 
well, Andrews, and others: Before the darkness: 1. 
The prayer of Christ for His enemies. 2. The pro- 
mise to the penitent robber. 3. The charge to Mary 
and John. During the darkness: 4. The ery of dis- 
tress to His God. After the darkness: 5. The ex- 
elamation: ‘‘I thirst.” 6. “It is finished.” 7. The 
final commendation of His spirit to God. Ebrard 
puts (8) before (2), Krafft (4) before (3).—P. S.] 

Ver. 51. And, behold, the veil of the temple 
was rent in twain.—full development of an earth- 
quake, which was mysteriously related to the death of 
Jesus, and yet was quite natural in its progress. The 
rending asunder of the veil was a result of the convul- 
sion, although the earthquake is mentioned afterward. 
Such is ever the case in an earthquake: its approach 


* (Not: ver. 6, as the Edinb. edition has it, slavishly fol- 
lowing the German here and in similar quotations, without 
referring to the passage, and ignorant of the difference of 
the German an@ English Bibles in numbering the verses of 
Psalms, which arises from a different view of the inscrip- 
tion in its relation to tne Psalm. The passage here meant 
Is: “Into thy hand I commit my spirit: thow hast re- 
deemed me, O Lord God of truth.” These were the dying 
words of Luther and of other great men. The TeTéAEo- 


rat of John was said hefore the words recorded by Luke: 
Fatver, into Thy hands I commend My spirit, and the 
latter are implied in the mapéedwrev Th TvEvUe 
with which John relates the death of the Saviour imme- 
diately after the exclamation: .[¢ is finished! The connec- 
tion must be plain to every one, and there is no excuse for 
Moyer’s arbittary assumption of the unhistorical character 
of the dying exclamation in Luke,—P, 9,3 


is marked by such fixed signs as the shaking of 
houses, etc. Meyer holds that neither the earthquake 
nor the darkness were natural. But nature and spi- 
rit do not in the Scriptures pursue different roads 

here nature is conditioned by spirit. An earthquake 
which is not natural, is a contradiction. Moreover 
the veil which was rent was that before the Holy of 
Holies (W378, Ex. xxvi. 31 sq.; Lev. xvi, 2, 12), 
and not before the Holy Place. See Heubner, p. 459, 
for the refutation of this assumption of Michaelis.™ 
This rending was a result of the convulsion, and at 
the same time a sign of the removal of the typical 
atonement through the completion of the real atone- 
ment, which ensures us a free access to God, Heb. 
vi. 19; ix. 6; x. 19. For the mythical embellish: 
ment of this fact, in the Zvang. sec. Hebr., see Meyer. 
[It is simply the exaggerating statement quoted by 
St. Jerome in loc. : “In Hvangelio, cujus saepe fact- 
mus mentionem (he means the Gospel of the Hebrews), 
SUPERLIMINARE TEMPLI injinitae magnitudinis frac- 
tum esse atque divisum legimus.” This exaggeration, 
which substitutes a thick beam of the temple for the 
veil, presupposes the simple truth as recorded by 
Matthew. Meyer fully admits this event as histori- 
cal (against Schleiermacher, de Wette, and Strauss), 
and assigns to it the same symbolical significance as 
Lange and all the orthodox commentators. Comp. 
Heb. ix. 11, 12; x. 19-23. There is neither a pro- 
phecy of the Old Testament, nor a Jewish popular 
belief, which could explain a myth in this case. The 
objection of Schleiermacher, that the event could not 
be known except to hostile priests, has no force, 
since the rumor of such an event, especially as it oc- 
curred toward the time of the evening sacrifice, 
would irresistibly spread, and since “a great com- 
pany of the priests”? were converted afterward, Acta 
vi. 7.—P. 8. ] 

Vers. 51, 52, And the rocks were rent.—- 
Progress of the miraculous earthquake: the firm 
foundation of the holy city begins to split. 

The graves were opened.—Awiul, significant 
phenomenon, introducing the following ghostly pre- 
nomenon. The whole forms a type and symbol! of 
the general resurrection and the world’s end, which 
is seen in its principle in Jesus’ death, and hence is 
manifested by natural signs. The opening of certain 
particular graves in the neighborhood of Jerusalem 
was a special representation of the coming resurrec- 
tion, particularly of the faithful, But it was typical 
as well as symbolic, as is evident from the spiritual 
apparitions which succeeded. [Travellers still point 
us to extraordinary rents and fissures in the rocks 
near the supposed or real spot of the crucifixion, as 
the effects of this earthquake. The Jewish sepul 
chres, unlike our own, were natural or artificial exca- 
vations in rocks, the entrance being closed by a dour 
or a large stone. Hence it may be supposed that, 
besides the rending of rocks, the stone doors of the 
graves were removed by the force of the earthquake 
—P.S. 

ae 52, And many bodies of the saints who 
slept, arose.—There is no ground for the opinion 
held by Stroth (in Eichhorn’s Repert. ix. 1, p. 123) 
and by the elder Bauer (Bibl. Theol. des Neuen 
Test. i. 866), that both verses are interpolated, 
De Wette: “This surprising statement does not 
seem to belong to the common evangelical tradition 


* [Origen likewise referred it to the outer veil, and 
thought that the inner veil would nof be taken away til? 
that which is perfect is come, 1 Cor. xiii. 10.—P. 81 
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As even a legendary (mythical) representation, it 
does not harmonize well with the Messianic belief 
of that time (it may, to some degree, with the expec- 
tation of the first resurrection, Rev. xx. 4); and 
again, we cannot satisfactorily deduce the thing 
from the fact that a few graves were opened. (See 
Hase, §148.) The legend is more fully developed in 
Evana. Nicodemi, cap. 17, 18.” Meyer’s view is, 
that the symbolical fact of the graves having opened, 
was transformed into the traditional history that cer- 
tain persons actually arose; and hence he holds the 
passage to be an “‘apocryphal and mythical supple- 
ment.” With the one fact, that the graves opened, 
agrees the other, that after Jesus’ resurrection many 
believers saw persons who had risen from the grave, 
who had been delivered from Hades. These two 
facts became one living unity in the Apostle’s belief 
regarding the efficacy of Christ’s resurrection. Our 
text is thus the first germ of the teaching of the 
Church upon the Descensus Christi ad inferos, the 
development of which we have even in 1 Pet. iii. 19 
and iv. 6. The appearance of the bodies may hence 
be regarded as symbolical; they were the representa- 
tions of redeemed souls. The death of Christ is 
accordingly proved at once to be the life* of the 
world; as an atoning death and a triumphant en- 
¢rance into Hades, it acted upon the spirit-world, 
quickening especially Old Testament saints; and 
these quickened saints reacted by manifold annunci- 
ations upon the spiritual condition of living saints. 
4-cordingly, it is not miracles of a final resurrection 
wh.ch are here spoken of; but, on the other hand, 
neither is it a miraculous raising from death, as was 
tuat of Lazarus, to live a second life in the present 
world. In this respect, the order laid down in 1 Cor. 
xv. 20 continues, according to which Christ is the 
amapxh. “ According to Epiphanius, Ambrose, Culo- 
vius, etc., these dead arose with a glorified body, and 
ascended with Christ.t In Actis Pilati (Thilo, p. 
810) Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the twelve patriarchs, 
Noah, are especially named, A different account is 
found in Evang. Nic.” Meyer. A distinction is made 
in our text between the effect of the death of Jesus 
and His resurrection. By His death, the saints are 
freed from the bonds of Sheol (“their bodies arose”’); 
by His resurrection, their action on this world is re- 
stored (‘‘ went into the holy city,” ete.). 

[There are six resurrections mentioned in the 
Scriptures as preceding that of Christ, but all of 
them are only restorations to the present earthly 
life, viz.: (1) The son of the widow of Sarepta, 
i Kings xvii. (2) The Shunamite’s son, 2 Kings iv. 
(3) The resurrection caused by the bones of Elisha, 
2 Kings xiii. (4) The daughter of Jairus, Matt. ix. 
{5) The son of the widow at Nain, Luke vii. (6) Laz- 
arus, John xi. The translations of Enoch and Elijah 
trom earth to heaven, not being preceded by death, 
do not belong here. The resurreetion mentioned in 
our passage, if real, was a rehearsal, a sign and seal 
of the final resurrection to iife everlasting, but did 
not take place till after the resurrection of Christ, 
ueTa Thy €yepolv avTov, which must be referred to 
ine preceding jyépOnoay as well as e&eAOdytes. The 
rising was the result, not the immediate accompani- 


* (The Edinb. edition has just the reverse: “the death 
of the world.”—P. 8.] 

+ (The fathers, however, correctly assumed that the 
dead did not actually arise till after the resurrection of 
Christ. Jerome in loc.: “Mon antea resurrexerunt, 
quam Dominus resurgeret, ut esset primogenitus resur- 
actionis ex mortuis.”—P. 8.1 


ment of the opening of the graves, and is mentione¢ 
here by Matthew in anticipation, but with the quali 
fying insertion: after His resurrection, to preven 
misunderstanding. Christ’s death opened their tomhs 
His resurrection raised them to life again, that He 
might be the first-born from the dead (zpwrdtoKos 
trav vexpav, Col. i. 18), and the first-fruits of them 
that slept (arapx} Tay Kexoiunuevey, 1 Cor. xv. 20, 
23). Augustine, Theophylact, and others, supposed 
that these saints died again, while Origen, Jerome, 
Alford, Owen, Nast, and others, assume that they 
ascended with Christ to glory. There is also a differ- 
ence of opinion among commentators, as to the ques 
tion whether they were patriarchs and other saints ol 
the olden times to whom Jerusalem was indeed a hol, 
city, or saints who lately died and were personally 
known to some of the living. Owen favors the lattes 
opinion with a doubtful “ doubtless,” and specifies 
Simeon, Hannah, and Zachariah. Dr. Nast adds 
John the Baptist and Joseph. But in the absence 
of all Scripture information, it is perfectly useless to 
speculate on the age and number of these mysterious 
visitors from the spirit world. So much only appears 
certain to us, that it was a supernatural and symbolic 
event which proclaimed the truth that the death and 
resurrection of Christ was a victory over death and 
Hades, and opened the door to everlasting life.-—P, 8.] 

Ver. 54. Now when the centurion.—The cen- 
turion who had presided over the execution, See 
above—And they that were with him.—The 
soldiers on guard, who at the beginring had been 
thoughtlessly gambling. Mark mentions, as the sin- 
gle witness of Christ’s majesty in dying, this captain, 
who, along with the captain in Capernaum (Matt. 
viii.), and the captain Cornelius at Caesarea (Acts x.), 
forms a triumvirate of believing Gentile soidiers, in 
the evangelic and apostolic histories. But Matthew 
associates with the centurion, his band; and Luke 
informs us, the consternation was general, ver. 48. 
The special testimony belongs, nevertheless, to the 
centurion. Saw the earthquake, and what was 
done.—Not only the destructive effects of the earth- 
quake upon the rocky region of Golgotha, but also 
the way in which Christ gave up His spirit (Mark 
and Luke).—Truly this was God’s Son [@<03 
vids ].—Luke says, a just man. The word of a 
heathen must not always be taken in a heathen mean- 
ing (so Meyer, Heros, demi-god); least of all, here. 
Heathen became Christians, and their conversion was 
announced by their Christian confession. Yea, the 
centurion may easily have been acquainted with Jew- 
ish opinions; and so the accusation, Jesus had made 
Himself. Messiah and God’s Son, was understood 
by the captain rather in a Christian sense, of a di- 
vine-human holy being, than in a heathen sense of a 
demi-god. The heathen coloring is exceedingly nat- 
ural; but the germ is evidently not a superstitious 
conceit, but a confession of faith. [Alford likewise 
maintains against Meyer that the centurion used the 
words in the Jewish sense, and with some idea of 
what they implied. But the absence of the article 
before vids and the parallel passage in Luke should 
not be overlooked.—P. 8.] 

Vers. 55, 56. And many women wexe there. 
—Luke gives us an accurate account of these female 
disciples, ch viii. 2. They followed the Lord upon 
His last departure from Galilee, served Him, and sup 
ported Hint out of their property. Matthew names, 
1. Mary Magdalene. She was, judging from her 
name, a native of Magdala, on the Sea of Gennesa- 
reth ; and hence she is supposed to have been the 
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sinner who turned unto the Lord in that district, and 
anointed His feet, Luke vii. 837. Out of the Magda- 
lene, according to Mark, seven devils had been driven 
by Jesus; that is, He had wrought a miraculous de- 
liverance of an ethical, not of a physical character 
{see the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 730 ff.) ; and this 
exactly agrees with the pardon of the great sinner. 
She is of course to be clearly distinguished from 
Mary of Bethany (John xii. 1). Meyer says: 
“33955972 is mentioned by the Rabbins (Eisenmen- 
ger, Entdecktes Judenthum, i. p. 277); but this must 
pot be confounded with xb732, a female hair- 
dresser, with whom the Talmud identifies the mother 
of Jesus (Lightfoot, p. 498).” 2. Mary the 
mother of James and Joses, that is, the wife of 
Alpheus (John xix. 25), sister-in-law of Joseph, and 
of the mother of Jesus. [?] 3. The mother of 
Zebedee’s children, i. ¢., Salome : see ch. xx. 20. 
She it is, undoubtedly, who is meant by the sister of 
Christ's mother, John xix. 25. The Evangelist 
chooses to name just these without excluding the 
mother of Jesus, and the other ministering women. 
‘““ Hence we must reject the unnatural assumption of 
Chrysostom and Theophylact, which Fritzsche re- 
peated, although Euthym. Zigabenus refuted it, that 
the mother of Jesus is the same with Mary the mother 
of James and Joses, ch. xiii. 55.” Meyer. 
[Matthew and Mark (xv. 40) omit Mary the 
mother of the Lord, while John (xix. 25) expressly 
mentions her first among the women who stood by 
the cross, but omits Salome, his own mother, unless 
. We assume with Wieseler and Lange that she is in- 
tended by ‘His mother’s (Mary’s) sister,’ so that 
John and James the Elder would be cousins of Jesus. 
Luke mentions no names, but speaks generally (xxiii. 
49): “ And all His acquaintance, and the women that 
followed Him from Galilee, stood afar off, beholding 
these things.” To account for the omission of Mary 
by Matthew and Mark, we must suppose either that 
she had at that time left the cross with John who 
took her to his home in obedience to the dying re- 
quest of the Saviour (John xix. 26), or that there 
were different groups, the one mentioned by Matthew 
and Mark consisting onlv of those who ministered to 
the wants of our Lord or their substance (d:axovotca: 
aivT@, ver. 55). There must have been another group 
of disciples, including John and others, to whora He 
afterward showed the print of the nails as a proof 
of His identity. Comp. Luke’s all His acquaintance. 
The previous flight of the disciples, mentioned Matt. 
xxvi. 56, does not exclude their return to witness the 
mighty scenes “afar off.” John certainly was there, 
according to his own statement. These pious wo- 
men, who, with the courage of heroes, witnessed the 
dying moments of their Lord and Master, and sat 
over against the lonely sepulchre (Matt. xxvi. 61), 
are the shining examples of female cunstancy and de- 
yotion to Christ which we now can witness every day 
in all the churches, and which will never cease. Wo- 
man’s love truly is faithful unto death. Women and 
children form the majority of the Church militant on 
earth, and, we may infer, also of the Church trium- 
phant in heaven.—P, 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 
1, See the preceding remarks. 


2, The prevailing point of view from which the 
24 


Evangélist represents the crucifixion and its agonies, 
is the fulfilment of the Old Testament types. Hence 
it is that he twice makes the chief fact merely intro 
ductory, which is marked by the use of the particip- 
ial form, and brings out into prominence some spe. 
cial cireumstunce as the chief thought by the use of 
the finite verb. 1. Kal éA@dvres eis Térov Tory» 
wkay avT@ meiy, K.T.A., Vers. 88, 84, 2. Sravpae 
cavtes 5 avrdv, Siewepiouyto, K.T.A., ver. 85. 

8. The four chief points in the history of the 
passion, before us, are: (1) Jesus in the power of the 
Gentiles : (a) they press a Jew into the service oi 
the cross; (6) they offer their stupefying drink to 
the Lord while dying ; (c) they divide among them- 
selves, and gamble for, His clothes, and guard His 
corpse; (d) they make the King of the Jews a rob- 
ber-chief. (2) Jesus im the power of the Jews : (a) 
the derisive song of the people; (6) Christ blas- 
phemed by the chief of the Jews and the teachers; 
(c) insulted even by their own dying criminals—He can 
give us no help. (8) Jesus sinks into apparent hope- 
lessness, and with Him the Jewish and Gentile world, 
though then it is that He is really victorious : (a) the 
funeral pall of the world, or the darkening of the 
noon-day sun; (b) Jesus’ exclamation, or the judg: 
ment of death ; (c) the last disappointed chiliastic ex- 
pectation of help from Elijah here; (d) the last cry 
of Jesus, or the dark mystery of redemption. (4) 
The destruction of the world’s old form, and the signa 
of redemption and of the new world: (a) the temple 
service, or the slavery of conscience in this world, 
removed,—the access to the throne of grace in the 
Holy of Holies free; (0) the prison of Sheol, or tha 
slavery of the spirits in the other world, removed,—thy 
way of resurrection open; (¢) the power of the Gen- 
tile tyrannical rule removed,—the Gentile centurion 
compelled, in his terror of soul, to make a confession 
of faith; (d) the slavery of women (and of the ap- 
pressed classes) removed,—the believing women, in 
their heroic spirit of faith, free. 

4, Simon of Cyrene, an illustration of the fate 
which befel the Jews after Christ’s crucifixion under 
Gentile masters. An omen of the maltreatment and 
shame which were awaiting the Jews at the hands of 
the Gentile world, but likewise of their end; the 
Jews are to be excited and compelled by the Gentile 
world to take up the cross of Christ (Rom. xi.). Re 
markable issue! Even up to that moment, the Jews 
still were imagining that they had subjected the Gen- 
tiles to themselves in the crucifixion of Christ, while 
the subjection of the Jew to the Gentile was now re- 
ally becoming visible. < 

5. Golgotha, the old world’s accursed place of 
execution, transformed by Christ into the place of 
pilgrimage for the new world, and into the new city 
of Jerusalem. 

6. The intoxicating drink, the old world’s remedy 
in suffering, anguish, and torture, proved by Christ, 
and rejected by Him wita full and clear conscious- 
ness. The sympathy of the world with the suffering 
Christ, the complaint of Christ regarding the world’s 
consolations ; and He, conscious of a truer comfort, 
does away with all these unavailing consolations of 
the old world. 

4. The gamblers beneath Christ’s cross changed 
into confessors of His glory. The heirs of His coat 
are at the end witnesses of His spirit. The military 
guard changed beneath His cross into a camp 0 
peace. 

8. Christ, the King of the Jews, between the 
thieves, distinguished as a robber chief. become the 
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royal Saviour and Judge of the world. The same 
title which honored the Lord, was the shame of the 
Jews. 

9. The feast celebration 0 the unbelievers : (1) 
The people walk up and down before the:cross, and 
plaspheme ; (2) the hierarchical powers mock ; (3) the 
transgressors and despairing are angry, and revile. 
God, however, condemns: (1) The first in their ignor- 
ance, speaking as they do merely from lying hear- 
gay; (2) the second in their frenzy, in that they con- 
demned themselves by openly blaspheming against 
God, while they imagine that they mock Christ (the 
bulls of the Romish Church, consigning Christians to 
perdition) ; (3) the third in their thoughtlessness, who 
dream not that redemption is so near; (4) generally, 
the millennarian expectations, according to which the 
old world is to be glorified, destitute of salvation 
though it be. But God, condemning this old world, 
founds a new world of redemption and salvation. 

10. The darkness over the earth.—The indication 
of that development which this terrestrial cosmos is to 
pass through, according to the teaching of Scripture. 
The sign that the earth, and not the sinner only, suf- 
fers from the curse (Gen. iii.; Deut. xxvili.); that 
the earth sympathizes with Christ (Zech. xi.); the 
presage of the earth’s final (eschatological) death and 
victory (Matt. xxiv.). 

11. £li, Hli—The darkness which spread over 
the heavens was a visible representation of the state 
of Christ’s soul during this period of silent suffering 
upon thecross. The bodily effects of the crucifixion 
began at this time tobe felt. The inflammation aris- 
ing from the wounds in His hands and feet, the lace- 
rated brow and back stretched on the cross, and the 
inner fire of the fever, consumed His strength. The 
great interruption in the flow of blood, which former- 
ly circulated so peacefully, weighed down His head, 
oppressed His heart, and took from Him the joyous 
feeling of life ; and, suffering these agonies, the Lord 
lung during the long weary hours beneath the hea- 
ven’s mourning blackness. At last the dizziness ex- 
perienced before fainting must begin to make itself 
felt,—that condition in which consciousness com- 
mences to dream, to reel, to be lost, and then return- 
ing, to behold the awful apparitions presented by the 
imagination. This is a state in which we see how 
near death is related to madness. Jesus was experi- 
encing the approach of death. He was “ tasting” 
death,—tasting death as only that holy and pure Life 
could taste death. But in this His death, He felt the 
death of mankind; and in this death of mankind, 
their condemnation to death. This experience He 
adopted as His own, receiving it into His own con- 
sciousness, and then sanctified it by His loud ery to 
' God: “ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” In that cry, His deep, full feeling of that 
great, full death, was changed into a prayer to God; 
and so His contest with and victory over death, be- 
came the glorification of death by the destruction of 
its sting : the completion of the atonement. His ex- 
oerience of being forsaken by God is expressed in 
the words: forsaken Me ; His soul’s firm hold on 
God, in the words: My God, My God! The ques- 
ton: Why, is not the murmuring objection of one in 
despair, but the question of God’s child and servant ; 
_and almost immediately afterward, in the hour that 
He became couscious of victory, and cried aloud: 7 


is finished, He received the answer through the eter- | 


nal Spirit. From the beginning of His life He knew 
this, butin this moment it became a fact of experi- 
nce, that He gé.ve His life for the life of th: world; 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


and this enabled Him to declare soon afterward that 
all was now completed. We should not, according 
ly, look upon this exclamation of Jesus as an excep- 
tional singularity in Christ’s sufferings, but as the real 
climax, with which judgment changed into victory, 
and death, the result of the curse, becomes the glo 
rious redemption. This ery of Jesus, whichis in one 
sense the darkest enigma of His life, becomes, when 
thus considered, the most distinct and most transpa 
rent declaration of the atonement. The doctrine of 
the personal union of the divine and human natures 
is as little disturbed by this passage as by the soul- 
sufferings of Jesus in Gethsemane ; for the Evange- 
list refers to no unholy fear and trembling of His hu- 
man nature, but toa holy one. But if divinity was 
really and fully united in Him with humanity, then 
His divine nature, even in the deepest depths of His 
human suffering, must be united with His human. 
And this was manifested here. No alteration was 
produced in God, however ; but the deepest human 
pain, in other cases called despair, the full feeling of 
death becomes glorified as the fullest atoning submis- 
sion. 

12. The 22d Psalm.—The numerous points of 
agreement between this psalm and the history of 
Christ’s passion, led Tertullian to say that the psalm 
contained totam Christi passionem. We may rega d 
all the psalms as Messianic in the widest sense, and 
arrange them into: (J) Such as contain isolated 
Messianic references ; (2) such as are typical of the 
life, sufferings, and victory of Christ; (3) such as 
are acknowledged prophecies of the ideal Messiah, 


and of the Messiah’s kingdom. The 22d psalm be- | 


longs to the second class. For manifestly in it a ser- 
vant of God under the old economy describes his own 
unbounded theocratic Messianic sufferings. The rep- 
resentation becomes, without the writer’s knowledge, 
but truly with the Spirit’s knowledge, typical of the 
bitter agonies of Christ (comp. the author’s Positive 
Dogmatik, p. 673). 

13. The curtain in the temple, before the Hole 
of Holies (see the descriptions of the temple in Winer, 
ete.).—This curtain was not merely torn in one spot: 
it was rent into two pieces, from top to bottom. This 
circumstance signifies that the real atonement was 
perfected; accordingly, that typical offerings und 
priestly mediation were done away; that the access 
to the throne for every believing soul, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Spirit of Christ, is now 
quite free. This view we might support from many 
a Scripture passage (Rom. iii. 25; v. 2; the entire 
Epistle to the Hebrews). And hence, the excitement 
which takes place in the realm of death, which hith- 
erto was under bondage, is the result, not of Jesus’ 
mere entrance into the realm of death, but of His en- 
trance into the same in the might of His atoning 
death. ‘Thus, too, is the idea of spiritual apparitions 
here realized ; but these apparitions are to be entire 
ly distinguished from the appearance of ghosts. See 
the article Gespenst (Spectre or Ghost) in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklopadie. 

14. The effects of the atoning death of Jesus: (1) 
Upon the realm of the dead (beginning of the resur 
rection) ; (2) upon the Gentile world (beginning of 
confessions) ; (3) upon the world of the oppressed 
classes, namely, of women: free communion with 
Christ, in spirit, suffering, and victory. 

15. At the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, the Jews 
sallied forth from the city in bands to free themselves, 
and were nailed by the Romans by hundreds to the 
cross. The cross of redempten cast upon the Jews 
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numberless shadows of itself, as crosses of condem- | grace; it was the world’s redemption (its atonement. 


nation. 


16. The cross, which to the old world was the | 
symbol of deepest abhorrence, shame, infamy, and 


perdition, has now become for the new world the 
3ymbol of honor, blessing, and redemption. Even 
the superstition and vanity of the world have adopt- 
ed this sign. It has risen to be the object of venera- 
tion. It is the original form of most of our orders 
of honor. But the glorification of the cross is the 
symbol and type of the transformation of death from 
& curse into salvation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


On THE WHOLE Sxorion. — See the preceding 
christological reflections. —Christ treated as the slave 
of mankind: 1. By the Jews, estimated at a slave’s 
price; 2. by the Gentiles, executed like a slave-— 
A contemplation of Christ’s cross: 1. The sufferings 
of the cross,—(a) on the side of the Gentiles, vers. 
32-88 ; (6) on the side of the Jews, vers. 39-44. 2. 
The contest on the cross, vers. 45-50: (qa) its reflec- 
tion in the natural contest between light and dark- 
ness; (0) its culmination,—the contest between life 
and death in the heart of Christ (Zi /); (c) the false 
explanation (Elijah): (@) the decision (the drink of 
refreshment, the cry of triumph*). 3. The fruits 
of the cross, vers. 51-56: (a) symbol of the atone- 
ment; (6) of the resurrection ; (¢) of the conversion 
of the Gentiles ; (d) of the companionship with Christ 
in suffering and victory.—The cross as the truest ex- 
emplification of, and testimony to: 1. Christ’s pa- 
tience ; 2. man’s guilt: 3. God’s grace.t—Christ on 
Golgotha.—The Lord’s silence and utterances in His 
death-hour: 1. His unbroken silence as regards the 
impotent hostility of the world. 2. His holy utter- 
ances: (a) His ery of suffering and of victory ad- 
dressed to God; (d) His ery of awakening and of 
victory, addressed to men.—The mysteriousness of 
the atonement: 1. The deep darkness in which its 
central point is hidden: (a) the conceit of the Gen- 
tiles, who imagined that they crucified a transgres- 
sor; (6) the mockery and blasphemies of the Jews ; 
(c) the darkening of the sun ; (d) the silence of God; 
(e) the mysterious utterance of Christ Himself; (/) 
the misinterpretation of His words on the part of 
men, and the disappointed expectation. 2. The clear 
light : (a) the clear and kingly consciousness, which 
would not submit to be stupefied, and which would 
suffer sensibly, free from opiates; (6) the distinct 
testimony to truth, which shines forth in spite of all 
the perversions of enemies (the King of the Jews, 
God’s Son, who saved others, who trusted in God, 
from whom the dying, no more than the living, can 
free themselves) ; (c) the instinct of nature, which 
testifies by its mourning to Jesus’ glory ; (d) the free- 
dom and obedience with which Jesus adopts death as 
His own, and thus conquers; (c) the glorious results 
of the death of Jesus.—The Lord’s death: 1. The 
result of the world’s most deadly hate ; an unparal- 
leled murder and death. 2. The result of Christ’s 
unconquerable love; the ull-comprehensive death, in 
that all died in the One, 3. The result of God’s 


* (Tho Edinb. translation substitutes for culmination, 
the riful isswe, for decision (Hntscheidung), dissolu- 
tion, and for ery of elds (der Siegesschrei, viz.: It is 
finished !), the death-ery !—P.8.] 

t [in German an untranslatable rhyme: Christi Geduld, 
der Menschen Schuld, Gottes Huid.—P. 8.1 


deliverance, illumination, sanctification).—The sub. 
limity of the atoning death of Jesus, as it appears : 
1. Towering above the most fearful and terrific guilt 
(blasphemy) ; 2. overcoming the most terrible temp: 
tation (the struggle against abandonment by God); 
3. bursting through the most formidable barriers (th 
feeling of death); 4. displaying boundless and eter 
nal efficacy (extending as far as the highest height 
of heaven, the depths of Sheol, the depths of the Gen 
tile world, the depths of the human heart). 

Tue Particutar Portions.—Christ led to tha 
cross: 1. The way to the cross, the falling cross- 
bearer; the greatest burden and oppression. 2. Tha 
place of the cross, or Golgotha, the place of a skull, 
the heaviest ban and curse. 3. The endurance of 
the cross the severest agony and shame. 4. Christ’s 
companions in crucifixion, the bitterest mockery and 
derision.—Simon of Cyrene; or, the man, coming 
from the country, who unconsciously became involv- 
ed in the history of the cross.—Let us go forth with 
Him without the camp, bearing His reproach, Heb. 
xiii. 13.—Golgotha, the place of blackest curse, 
changed into the place of greatest blessing.—Golgo- 
tha and its counterparts: 1. The counterparts of 
its curse: (a) the wilderness ; (6) the grave; (c) the 
battle-field; (d) Sheol; (¢) Gehenna. 2. The coun- 
terparts of its blessing: (a) Paradise and Golgotha 
—Paradise lost and regained, Golgotha present and 
disappeared ; (6) Sinai and Golgotha—the law and 
the gospel; (c) Moriah * and Golgotha—the shadow 
and the substance’; (d@) Gethsemane and Golgotha— 
the sufferings of the soul, and the sufferings of the 
cross; (e) Olivet and Golgotha—triumph, and suffer- 
ing changed into the most glorious triumph.—The 
honors which the blinded people of Israel prepared 
for their King: 1. The procession of honor (beneath 
the weight of the cross ); 2. the wine of honor (vin- 
egar mingled with gall); 3. the guard of honor (gam- 
bling over the booty, His clothes); 4. the seat of 
honor (the cross); 5. the title of honor (King of rob- 
bers).—The intoxicating bowl and its false salvation 
rejected for the true salvation, which Christ with full 
consciousness has obtained for us.—The despairing 
world, and its means of strength.—Christ assures 
Himself of the clearness of His consciousness, and so 
of victory.—Soberness the necessary condition of all 
deliverance, 2 Tim. ii. 26.—Moral and physical intox- 
ication, the beginning of destruction; moral (spiritual) 
and physical soberness the beginning of salvation. 
—Christ must taste our death, Heb. ii. 9; He pre- 
served a pure taste for that duty.—The visible inher- 
itance left by Jesus, and the inheritance left to His 
spiritual heirs; 1. The visible inheritance: a booty 
of Gentile soldiers, an inheritance for which they 
gamble, cast lots, and squander their time. 2. The 
spiritual inheritance: His righteousness, His peace, 
His word and sacrament.—And sitting down, they 
watched Him. See how the duty of the military 
guard changes beneath the cross into a camp of rest, 
through the spirit of peace, which proceeds from 
Christ.—The fulfilment of the Old Testament in 
Christ’s sufferings ; or, Christ presented with gall to 
drink, robbed, the King of the Jews.—Christ between 
the robbers; or, the beginning of His kingdom: 1, 
In His power to save; 2. in His power to condemn, 


* [The Edinb. edition has here: Mary, mistaking the 
German Moria for Maria, and this in spite of the conneg- 
tion, which makes it sufficiently plain that Mount Moriah iq 
intended, as the seat of the temple, which represents the 
types and shadows of the Jewish worship.—P. 8 } 
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—The blasphemy against, and the mockery of, the 
Srucified One; or, the sins of unbelief and obduracy. 
—Rven the mocking and blaspheming foes of Christ 
must, against their will, praise Him.—The enthusi- 
asm of derision and its result, the song of scorn: the 
most matured fruit of death.—The reviling robbers ; 
or, dissatisfaction of the crucified transgressors with 
the crucified Saviour may issue in two different re- 
sults: 1. It may lead to an unconditional surrender ; 
2. or to despair. 

The darkening of the earth and the sun, the hea- 
vens’ testimony to the dying Jesus. A testimony: 
1, That creation is dependent upon Christ’s conscious- 
ness; 2. that nature is entirely dependent upon 
spirit; 8. that the fate of the earth is entirely de- 
pendent upon the fate of the kingdom of God.—The 
last hiding of the holy God from the Crucified One, 
becomes, through the enduring trust of Christ, a pre- 
sage of His full revelation.—Hli, Hii ; or, the last 
struggle, and victory in one battle-cry.—Christ’s sus- 
pense upon Golgotha, the return and the culmination 
of His suspense in Gethsemane; 1. The full realiza- 
tion of abandonment; 2. the perfect harmony be- 
tween His will and that of God.—Christ has altered 
condemnation to mean deliverance, and has thus 
given it its true meaning: 1. He changed the death, 
which sprang from the curse, into salvation; 2. He 
changed the mourning, which nature in her anger as- 
sumed because of Him, into compassion.—The cruci- 
fied Jesus our trust and peace in the severest trial. 
—“ He calls for Elias ;” or, Christ crucified even in 
His utterances.—The last destruction of worldly ex- 
pectations of deliverance, the beginning of the true 
deliverance.—Christ’s thirst slaked by His foes: a 
sign of His repose after the fight. 1. In the wilder- 
ness, He hungered after He had fought and fully 
vanquished, and angels ministered unto Him ; 2. here 
he thirsted after the victorious struggle, and His en- 
emies are compelled to minister unto Him.—Jesus 
receives His last refreshing draught out of the hands 
of His enemies in token of peace,—in token that His 
love has vanquished the world’s hate.—Christ’s last 
cry, though wordless, was doubtless a cry of triumph. 
—Death was overcome in Christ’s death, and the sun 
returned.— And lo, the veil rent.—The glorious and 
saving efficacies of the death of Jesus: 1. Atone- 
ment; 2. the dead redeemed, and the right of resur- 
rection given to them; 3. the world’s conversion ; 
4. the perfection of the heart.—The new order of 
things instituted by the death of Jesus: 1. Believing 
suppliants have become priests (the rent veil); 2. the 
dead arise; 3. Gentile soldiers fear God and confess 
Christ; 4. women stand beneath the cross, and be- 
side the grave, God’s heroines.—The spiritual ap- 
paritions at Jerusalem, a spring flower of the resur- 
rection.—The earthquake at Christ’s death a sign 
of the world’s fate under the working of Christ; a 
sign: 1. Of the end of the old world: 2. of the be- 


. : 


ginning of the new, Hag. ii. 6. 


Selections from Other Homiletical Commentators. 


Starke :—Simon of Cyrene, the picture of all be- 
lievers ; for they must bear the cross after Christ, 1 
Pet. iv. 18; Luke ix. 23; Gal. v. 24—If we lovingly 
help others to bear their cross, we do a good work. 

ek margin: Golgotha, the gallows, and the 
block.—He would not receive the draught, because 
He would suffer with full understanding, and had still 
various utteranoks to pronounce.—Vova Bibl. Tub.: 


— 
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See how the Life-fountain pants with thirst, to atone 
for golden wine-goblets, excess, and drunkenness.— 
We should carefully guard our senses and our reason 
—Luther’s margin: The garments of righteousness 
do not require to be divided, every one employs them 
whole and altogether.—Hedinger : Christ’s poverty 
our wealth, His nakedness our covering.—Chriat in 
the midst of the thieves: this figure gives us te see 
Jesus surrounded by the two bands of soldiers.--He 
was reckoned with the transgressors.—Suffering is 
with some a suffering of martyrdom ; with others, 
penance; with others, a self-inflicted punishment, ] 
Pet. iv. 15, 16.—Zeistws : Christ’s cruel mocking, the 
best remedy against the world’s envenomed mocking 
and derision. —Thou who destroyest the temple | 
The world has learned in a masterly way to pervert 
the words of the pious.—What worldlings do not un 
derstand of the mysteries of Christ, is to them only 
matter of contempt, scorn, and ridicule—The dark- 
ness signifies: 1. The power of darkness, of sin, and 
of death over Him, who is the Sun of Righteousness ; 
2. the horror of this murder, from which the sun im- 
mediately hid his face; 8. that the Sun of Righteous. 
ness was darkened to the Jews, and the light of grace 
withdrawn, John xii. 46.— Quesnel : Whosoever wil! 
not follow Christ, the light of the world, shall remain 
in darkness, and shall end by being precipitated inte 
eternal darkness.—That Christ does not here say: Dy 
Father, but My God, must have its special reason. 
—Allis dark before His eyes; he cannot know when 
the end and deliverance should come(?).—We had 
forsaken God; hence must Christ, again, be forsaken 
for our sake.—Learn fiom this example, that both 
may be true,—united with God, forsaken of God,— 
when the heart has had no experience of the pow- 
er of the Spirit, of the divine life, of the sweetness of 
God’s love, of the hope of eternal glory—tThe last 
ery: He roars when He snatches, as the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah, the prey from hell.—Luther’s mar- 
gin: The veil rends: here is the crisis, and an entire- 
ly new existence begins, as when the prophet says : 
‘““ His rest shall be glory,” Isa. xi. 10.—Such a rent 
reveals: 1. That every shadow would be now, through 
Christ, distinctly iJuminated; 2. that He, by His 
Spirit, would remove every covering and darknes: 
from the law; 3. that the atonement was complete, 
so that it was not annually to be repeated; 4. that 
all had now a ready access to the Father ; 5. that 
all ceremonies had ceased.—#Bi0/. Wurt. : Heaven, 
which had been closed, is now once more opened, 
Heb. ix. 11, 12.—The most firm and hard bodies in 
nature spring asunder; how is it then that man’s 
heart is so hard ?—Christ has deprived death of his 
power, 2 Tim. i. 10.—The centurion: those who ac 
knowledge God’s mighty works, and fear in conse- 
quence, are near conversion.—T'he women : the grate- 
ful forsake not their benefactors in time of need.— 
Friends and relations should remain united even in 
suffering. 

Gerlach :—In their blindness, the members of 
the Sanhedrin mocked Him, employing, without will 
ing it, the words of the enemies of the Messiah, from 
Ps. xxii. 9, which passed dimly before their mind; 
and in this manner, the prophecies of this Psalm re 
ceive a literal fulfilment. A circumstance which has 
been often repeated. When Farel stood before the 
ecclesiastical court in Geneva, and denounced the 
mass, the president asked the bench: “He has blas- 
phemed God, what further need have we of witness? 
What think ye?” They all replied: “He is guilty 
of death.”—Jesus upon the cross lived the 22d Psaly 
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through, in His body and in His soul. His word: 
It is finished ! points to its conclusion, ver. 24.—The 
veil, the type of earthly, sinful, mortal human nature, 
zent,—earth, the theatre of sin, was shattered,—the 
heathen soldiers (chiefly of the German race, for the 
Romans had at that time a German legion in Pales- 
tine), were deeply impressed by the majesty of 
Jesus. 

Liseo :—Every man mocks in his own way, and 
In the terms that come most readily ; and so here the 
scribes revile in the language of Scripture. 

Heubner :—He was obedient to the death of the 
cross.—If Jesus had not trod this path, we had been 
led to the execution-place of hell.—He was cast out 
of the city of God, that we might obtain an entrance 
into the heavenly Jerusalem.—He had carried His 
cross from youth onwards upon His heart, now He 
beareth on His shoulders the tree of shame.—If 
we would have consolation from the cross of Christ, 
we must determine to enter into the companionship 
of the cross, by crucifying lusts within, and bearing 
the cross of shame cast upon us from without.—The 
highest honor is to bear Christ’s cross.—Golgotha : 
here the Prince of Life overcame death upon his own 
territory.—This place was part of the Moriah chain, 
upon which Isaac was to have been offered up.—The 
drink; the Christian never betakes himself, when 
suffering and oppressed with care, to worldly pleas- 
ures, sensual enjoyments, intoxication, 1 Tim. v. 23 
(the Stoics intoxicated themselves, to deaden their 
pains).—The world always gives gall to God’s chil- 
dren; Christ has tasted all this bitterness for us.— 
Why was this mode of death chosen by Christ? 1. 
It was the most painful and shameful death; (a) the 
most painful: the body was stretched out, Ps. xxii. 
18, gaping wounds, thirst, exposure to the wind and 
changing weather ; (4) the most shameful: quite 
naked, the Roman mode of punishing slaves, accursed 
of the Jews, Deut. xxi. 23. 2. The most appropriate 
for revealing Christ’s glory to contemporaries and to 
posterity, a lingering and visible dying. 3. He hangs, 
lifted up on the cross. He draws to Himself the 
looks of all the world. 4. He hangs there as the 
atoning Mediator, typified by the paschal lamb and 
the brazen serpent: (a) upon a tree. The serpent 
was to be overcome upon a tree, having overcome 

the first man upon a tree. (b) Suspended between 
heaven and earth as Mediator. (c¢) Set in the pil- 
lory in the place of men. He took all up with Him- 
self.—Lavater : Jesus Christ upon the cross, Satan’s 
greatest triumph, Satan’s greatest defeat: 1. The 
eross, expressive symbol of self-denial, of self-sacri- 
ficing love ; 2. the greatest of God’s wonders, the 
mystery of all mysteries, the holy symbol (the cross 
in the heavens of the Southern Hemisphere).—Naked 
and poor did Jesus hang upon the cross, indicating 
that He renounced all possessions of earth, all honor, 
all rule, stripped Himself entirely, and hung there an 
offering consecrated to God, which had all its value 
in itself alone.—The superseription of the cross is: 
1. In the meaning of Pilate, an apparent justification 
pf the Jews; 2. according to God’s intention, a pun- 
.shment of their vain and selfish Messianic expecta- 
tions ; 3. to all time, a declaration of the true, hea- 
venly, kingly dignity of Jesus.—The blasphemy: a 
High Priest who wishes to destroy God’s temple, a 
Saviour who does not save Himself, a Son of God 
who appeared to be forsaken by God on the cross, 
seems to us self-contradictory; but a High-Priest 
who removes the shadow to bring in the religion of 
the Spirit, a Saviour who offers Himself up, a Son of 


God who is obedient to His Father even unto jeath 
is to the spiritual eye an object worthy of adoration 
—They did not know what to reproach Him with, ex 
cept His piety, His benevolence, His trust in God.— 
The one incomparable death. His death hour wa, 
the world’s most sacred hour.—The Roman guard 
at last the hour of redemption strikes for many a 
hardened heart, when it acknowledges the Crucified 
One.—The soldier, despite his rough exterior, has an 
open, blunt manner, which keeps him, when moved 
from concealing the truth or hardening his heart. 

Bivaune :—The darkness ceased not till Jesua 
died.—Jesus, the light of the world, which shined in 
darkness, came to keep souls from darkness : He hag 
finished His work ; and the token of this completion 
we have in the expressive sign of the departing dark 
ness, just as the bow of peace stretched a sign of 
peace over the falling waters of the deluge.—The 
dead and crucified Redeemer makes light.—We must 
renounce with Him the darkness of sin and error.— 
The following is found in Angelus Silesius : Though 
Christ were born a thousand times in Bethlehem, and 
not in thee, thou remainest, nevertheless, eternally 
lost.—If the cross of Golgotha is not erected in thy 
heart, it cannot deliver thee from the Evil One.— 
Mark, that it is to thee of no avail that Christ has 
risen, if thou continuest lying in sin and the bonds 
of death. 

Goop Friay.—See Fr. Strauss: Das ev. Kir- 
chenjahr, p. 211; Bosertae: Das ev. Kirchenjahr, 
p- 150; Branpr: Homilet, Hiilfsbuch, 3 Bd., 298; 
Archeological. The Quadragesima, or the forty days 
of the passion-week, and of Lent, concludes with the 
Great Week, EB 30uas pweyadrn, hebdomas mag- 
na, Septimana major. During this season, there was 
divine worship daily, morning and evening, much se- 
cret meditation, a strict fast was observed, and acts 
of beneficence perférmed. It began upon Palm Sun- 
day (kuptakn &SHuMéepa THY Batwy), dominica 
palmarum, Among the holy days of this week, the 
fifth was specially celebrated, 77 weyadAn wéur- 
71, feria quinta pasche, as the commemoration of 
the last Passover, and the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper (dies cenw Domini). All took part in the 
holy communion, which in some places was held at 
night, though this was an unusual time. And then, 
too, occurred the rite of Washing the Feet, introduced 
by the lesson from John xiii. 1-15. The origin of 
the later designation of Green Thursday [ Maundy 
Thursday], dies viridium, is very obscure. Some’ 
deduce it from the custom of eating on that day fresh 
spring vegetables (probably with reference to the 
bitter herbs of the Israelitish Passover) ; others from 
the passage, Ps. xxiii. 2, the green pasture,* probably 
a symbol of the Holy Supper. The sixth day suc- 
ceeded, raparkeut, nuépa TOD oTavpod, dies 
dominice passions, as a day of humiliation and fast- 
ing. The meaning of the German names, Charwoche, 
Charfreitag (Good Week, Good Friday), is also un- 
certain; from carus, or xapis, or the old German 
form of kitren, to choose, or karo, garo, to prepare, 
to equip ; hence = preparation-week, ma pack ev th. 
“The Oonstit. Apostolic, v, 188, forbid any festivals 
ovx éopTis, GAAd mévOovs, and enjoin the strictest 
fast, because this was the day of the Lord’s suffering 
and death.” The texts were in the rule taken from 


* [The Edinb. edition has instead: the green ear! How 
the German: griine Aue, could be thus mistaken, especially 
in connection with the quotation of Ps. xxiii. 2, 1 am unable 
to explain. Is it possible that the translator mistook Auc 
for Aehre?—P. 8.] 
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the last section of the Passion-lesson (from the four 
Gospels), often from John xviii. and xix. ; sometimes 
Isa. lii. 18-liii, Many preachers had no particular 
text. 


Selections from Sermons. 


Proclus :—As the whole state mourns when the 
king dies, so to-day the whole creation puts aside its 
joyous brightness.—O mystery! Christ to the Jews 
a stumbling-block, to the Greeks folly, but to us the 
power of God, ete.—Schweizer :—Simon of Cyrene : 
Am I still a servant through custom, and through 
compulsion, or am I filled with the freedom and joy 
ef God’s children ?-—Ahlfeld :—Jesus of Nazareth, 
the King of the Jews: 1. A king upon the cross; 2. 
upon the cross a king.—Schultz :—The redemption 
which Jesus by His death hath purchased for us.— 
Gentzken :—What is the cross? 1. A mirror: there 
thou beholdest thy guilt. 2. A seal of God’s grace 
and mercy. 8. A temple of virtue —Theremin :—lt 
is finished: 1. God’s counsel; 2. the work of Jesus’ 
love ; 8. the good works of His people, finished in 
Him. — Hossbach : — With what consciousness the 
dying Saviour looked back upon His finished life — 
Mazeroll : —Christ’s death, the completion of His 
work.—Schuderoff :—Jesus’ exaltation in His deep- 
est humiliation.— Hagenbach :—How Jesus manifest- 
ed Himself even in His sufferings as the Son of God. 
—The same :—To this very hour does the quiet con- 
gregation of the Lord gather together around His 
cross, amid all the tumult and bustle of this world 
(the same feelings, duties, consolation).— Harms :— 
The death of Christ, the chief lesson of faith, and the 
chief command to duty.—Witzsch :—Christ’s crucifix- 


ion viewed in connection with other acts of the world, 


and of worldly wisdom. — Palmer :—Jesus ia the 
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midst of robbers: in this we have shown: 1. Th 
Lord’s gentleness and love; 2. the Lord’s glory ané 
judicial authority. —Witzsch :—The contemplation of 
the dying Lord makes us of a different mind. Ht 
changes: 1. Our secure self-righteousness into re- 
pentance; 2. our wicked and despairing thoughts 
into confidence; 3. our repining into a willing endur. 
ance of trial, rich in hope.— Drdseke :-—Christ’s strug: 
gles, and our struggles.—Bobe :—Behold the Lamb 
of God !—Florey :—Christ upon the cross: 1. His 
shame is thy honor; 2. His weakness thy strength, 
8. His lamentations thy peace; 4. His death thy life, 
1 John i. 6, 9; 1 Cor. i. 80; 2 Tim. ii. 11.—4, 
Knapp :—The great sermon for the world which has 
gone forth from the cross of Christ: 1. What God 
preached; 2. what the heavens; 3. the earth; 4. the 
pious; 5. sinners; 6. the dying Jesus.—Hofacker : 
—The world-atoning death of Christ in its power and 
effects.— Gaupp:—What testimony the cross gives 
unto Jesus.— apf :—Consider how our atonement 
is completed through the death of Jesus. 

Tue Seven Last Worps.—The consideration of 
these words comes in more appropriately in the com- 
mentary on Luke and John. See Rampacu: Be 
trachtungen iiber die sieben letzen Worte Jesu, 1726 ; 
Arnvt: Die sieben Worte Christi am Kreuz, 1840; 
Bravne: Das Evangelium von Jesus Christus, p. 425; 
Branpt: Homilet. Hilfsbuch, vol. iii. p. 826; Fr. 
KrumMacuer: The Suffering Saviour, 1857; LANGE: 
Auswahl von Gast- und Gelegenheitspredigten, % 
Ausg. Die sieben letzen Worte, p. 208 sqq. 

[This section is so rich and exhaustive that it 
would be mere repetition to add the practical reflec- 
tions of the Fathers and the English commentators, 
whom we are in the habit of consulting and making 
Psy to the American edition of this work.— 
12 Sh 


SECTION. 


THE BURIAL. THE SEPULCHRE SEALED 


Cuaprer XXVII. 57-66. 
(Mark xv. 42-47; Luke xxiii. 50-56.) 


57 


When the even [evening] was come, there came a rich man of Arimathea, namd 


Joseph, who also himself was Jesus’ disciple [who had become a disciple of Jesus]:! 


58 


59 ed the body? to be delivered. 


He went to Pilate, and begged [asked for] the body of Jesus. 
And when Joseph had taken the body, he* wrapped it 


Then Pilate command- 


60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
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in a clean linen cloth, And laid it in his own new tomb, which he had hewn out in the 
rock: and he rolled a great stone to the door of the sepulchre [tomb],‘ and departed, 
re there was Mary Magdalene,’ and the® other Mary, sitting over against the sepul- 
chre. 

Now the next day [But on the morrow, rf é éravpvov], that followed the day of 
the preparation [wapackevy, Friday],’ the chief priests and Pharisees came together unto 
Pilate, Saying, Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet a ive, After 
three days I will rise again. Command therefore that the sepulchre be made sure until 
the third day, lest his disciples come by night,® and steal him away, and say unto the 
people, He is risen from the dead: so the last error [deceit] shall [will] be worse than 
the first, Piete said’ unto them, Ye have [Ye shall have] a watch: go your way 
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66 :nake it as sure [secure] as ye can [know how, ds oidare]." So they went, and made 
the sepulchre sure [secure], sealing the stone, and setting a watch [together with the 
watch, pera THs KoveTwoias |." 


1 Ver. 57.—[Dr. Lange reads with Lachmann the passive form ¢ua0nTe 047, which is sustained by Codd. C., Dg 
and Cod. Sinait., instead of the lect. rec.: €uadhteuce (to be one’s disciple), which has the majority of uncial MSS., 
including the Alexandrian and the Vatican, in its favor. Lange regards the former as more significant and emphatic: Je- 
seph was overpowered. Tischendorf and Alford adhere to the received text. As to the use, Tischendorf remarks in his 
large edition: Utriusque usus exempla in promptu sunt, nisi quod prius (the active form) apud antiquos ut Plutan 
chum invenitur, posterius (the passive) apud recentiores tantwm See Stephan. Thesawr, Meyer and Alford regard 
é€ua0ntevOn-as a correction after uaOnTevOets, ch. xiii. 52.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 58.—Codd. B., L., and Fritzsche omit To g@ua. ([Soalso Cod. Sinait., but the great body of authorities are 
in favor of it. De Wette and Alford explain the omission from regard to elegance, since 7) o@a occurs thrice in vers, 
6S.and 59. Conant renders: that the body should be yiven wp, Lange inserts in parenthesis ihm, to him: dass der 


Leichnam (ihm) ausgeliefert wiirde.—P. 8.] 


3 Ver. 59.—[Or in the precise order of the Greek: And taking the body, Joseph wrapped it, ete. Kal AaBoyv rb 


capa 6 lwo. évetvaAtier, «.T.A.—P. 8] 


4 Ver. 60.—[The same word should be used in this verse, either sepulchre or tomb, for the Greek YN mEetov, 
especially as the second with the article refers to the first.—P. §.] 
5 Ver. 61.—[Better with Conant and others: And Mary UM. was there, to bring ont more pla‘nly the demonstrative 


éxet.—P. S.J 


6 Ver. 61.—The article 7) is omitted in Codd. A. and D., but sustained by most witnesses, 

7 Ver. 62.—[Ilapackev7, in the Jewish sense, is the day of making ready for the sabbath, or sabbath eve, ¢. ¢., Friday, 
Matt. x.; Mark xv. 42; Luke xxiii, 54; John xix. 14, 81, 42; Joseph. Antig. xvi, 6,2 (2y c¢BBaow 7) tH mpd TavTns 
mapackeu7), also called mpoodBBatov, Mark xv. 4%. Compare the German Sonnabend for Saturday. The day of the 


English Version should be put in italics, as in John xix. 42, or omitted altogether. 
word: Good Friday, which is true enough, but goes beyond the term which is general. 


Here Tyndale and Cheke render the 
The Genevan Version adds: 


Preparation of the sabbath. The Rhemish N, T. retains the Greek after the Vulgate: Parasceve, which is unintelligible 


to the English reader. 
8 Ver. 64.—The addition yux«7 ds is poorly sustained. 
inserted from xxviii. 13, where it is genuine. 


The best is to put #7zday on the margin.—P. 8.] 
{It is cancelled by the critical editors, and may have been 
Lange puts it in small type in parenthesis.—P. S.] 


9 Ver. 65.—Codd. A., C., D. read 5¢€ after py; it is probably an addition, and weakens the significant decision of 


Pilate. 


10 Ver, 65.—[So Syriac, Vulgate, Beza, Castalio, Scrivener, Conant, ete. 


Alford: “As ye know how, in the best man- 


ner ye can.” OYdaTe is not quite equivalent to Suvac Ve, as ye can, or are able. The English Version in ch. vii, 11 
literally renders oldate, know how. Lange renders: wie ihr's versteht, See his Exeg. Note in loc.—P. 8.] 


11 Ver. 66.—(The watch procured from Pilate aided them in securing the tomb and setting the stone. 


So Wetstein, 


Meyer, Scrivener, Conant, Lange. The preposition wera signifies the means whereby they secured the tomb, as in 
Luke xvii. 15; Acts v. 26; xiii. 17, and in Thucydides viii. 73.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Synopsis.—John introduces this account by a 
statement of the motives that led to it. The Jews 
come, in the first place, to Pilate, requesting him to 
have the bodies removed, and thereupon Joseph of 
Arimathea entreats the governor to allow him to take 
the body of Jesus. Nicodemus is, according to John, 
associated with Joseph, and provides the spices for 
embalming. Mark and Luke characterize Joseph 
of Arimathea more exactly than Matthew. Special 
prominence is given by our Evangelist to the two 
Maries,—Mary Magdelene, and “the other” (the mo- 
ther of Joses, according to Mark): they are repre- 
sented here as seated opposite to the grave. The 
sealing of the sepulchre (vers. 62-66) is related by 
Matthew only. 

Ver. 57. When the evening was come.—The 
first or early evening, the day’s decline; because the 
bodies must have been removed before the evening ar- 
rived, Deut. xxi. 23; Josephus, De Bell. Jud. iv. 5, 2. 


There came a rich man.—l. De Wette: He 
came into the pretorium. 2. Meyer: He came first 
to the place of execution to go thence to the preeto- 
rium. 3. He came to the little company of female 
disciples upon Golgotha, and advanced into their 
midst, proclaiming himself as a disciple. ‘A disci- 

le, but secretly for fear of the Jews,” says John. 
ake: “A counsellor, a good man and a just. The 
game had not consented to the counsel and deed of 
them; ... who also waited for the kingdom of God.” 


Mark: “An honorable counsellor, who also waited 
for the kingdom of God.” Matthew gives the prom. 
inence to his wealth: “A rich man,” referring un. 
doubtedly to Isa. lili, 9, according to the Septuagint 
translation, Kal 5é0w tods movnpods avt Tis Tabs 
avrov, Kal Tovs TAOVULOUS GyT) TOU BavdroU ad- 
tod. The following translation is indeed free, but is 
agreeable to the context: They had appointed Him 
a grave with the despised; and among the honored 
(77°83, did He obtain it) in His death.—The first 
occasion of this step of Joseph was probably his fear 
that the Jews might remove the body in some dis- 
graceful manner; for the circumstances related John 
xix. 31-37 had preceded. Faith, however, shot a ray 
of hope, in all probability, through Joseph’s mind, 
and operated along with this feeling of veneration, 
and his desire openly to confess the name of Christ. 


Of Arimathea.—“‘ Commentators are divided 
between Rama in Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 25) and 
Rama (Ramathaim) in Ephraim (1 Sam. i. 19, Sam- 
uel’s birthplace). For the latter, indeed, the form 
speaks decisively ; but the addition of Luke, réAcws 
tay “lovdaiov, according to 1 Mace. xi. 34, does not 
harmonize.” De Wette. See “ Ramah” in Winer 
[and other Bibl. Encyclop.]. 

Named Joseph.—One Joseph is appointed te 
take care of Jesus in His infancy, another to provide 
for His burial. Quite analogous, there was an Old 
Testament Joseph, who had the task of providing for 
the Jewish people in its infancy in Egypt; and te 
him corresponds the Josephus who has prepared the 
historic resting-place for the expired Israelitish pation 
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m his books (Antig., De Bello Jud., etc.). The name 
Joseph (5557) means, according to Gen. xxx. 24: 
“the adds” (Increaser); for another explanation, see 
Gesenius. He was BovAeuvt7js, a member of the San- 
hedrin, Luke xxiii. 50; not (as Michaelis supposed) 
a councillor of the little country-town Ramathaim, 
nor (aecording to Grotius) a town councillor of Jeru- 
salem. Lightfoot makes him to have been a priestly 
temple-councillor ; but that is probably the same as 
a Sanhedrist. According to the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, he is represented to have belonged to the 
seventy disciples, and to have been the first who 
preached the Gospel in England (the rich man, the 
guardian-saint of a rich people; just as the Magda- 
lene, the repentant sinner, is the patron-saint of 
France). For other traditions, see Evangelium Nico- 
demi, p. 12, and Acta Sanct. Mart. ii. 507. He was 
evidentty, like Nicodemus, one of the secret disciples 
of Jesus, who came forth and publicly confessed their 
faith after the death of the Lord. Ma@éyreveiy 
tivt, to be the disciple of some one. He was a fol- 
lower of Jesus, and hence he had not consented to 
the murderous counsel of the Sanhedrin; and this 
holds good, of course, regarding Nicodemus. 

Ver. 58. He went to Pilate.—He ran the risk, 
says Mark.* He was exposed to more danger from 
the Jews than from Pilate, because this act was a 
confession of his faith. ‘“It was the Roman custom 
to allow the bodies to hang upon the cross till they 
wasted away, or were consumed by the birds of prey. 
Plaut. Mil. glor. ii. 4,9; Horat. Hpist. i. 16, 18.+ 
But should friends request the bodies to be taken for 
interment, the request could not be refused, Ulpian 
48, 24,1; Hug, De cadav. punit. in the Freiburger 
Geitschrift 5, p. 174." Meyer.—That the body be 
delivered (to him). Meyer is in favor of retaining 
the second 7d capa, the repetition having a certain 
solemnity. 

Ver. 59. He wrapped it in a clean linen 
cloth.—Bengel: Jam initia honoris. Not a shroud, 
nor a garment (Kuinoel); but winding sheets, linen 
clothes, John xix. 40, in which the body was wrap- 
ped (Meyer). It was probably an entire piece at first, 
and was afterward divided for the purpose of rolling. 
This idea occurs to us from the object to be attained: 
the pieces of linen must be wrapped around the limbs 
in such a way as to enclose the spices, which had 
been powdered to be employed for embalming. The 
first, temporary anointing, and the intention of a sec- 
ond and more formal embalming, are both unnoticed 
by Matthew. But that the body was anointed, is 
self-evident ; and the second formal anointing, which 
Mark and Luke declare to have been proposed by 
the women after the Sabbath, is not excluded by the 
merely temporary act. By the first anointing, they 
sought simply to preserve the body; by the second, 
they wished to fulfil the ceremonial requirements, 
for which no time remained upon Friday evening. 
Therefore, upon the first occasion, they made a pro- 
fuse, but simple use of costly substances (myrrh and 


* (Wit: Luke, as the Edinb. edition falsely reads. The 
English Version renders Mark xy. 43: “Joseph of Arima- 
trea went in boldly unto Pilate” (Vulgate: audacter in- 
trowit); but the Greek is more expressive: TOAMHoas 
€ioHAGc, Luther and Lange: er wagte es, ete.—P. 8.] 

+ [‘‘ Non pasces in cruce corvos.” The Jewish custom, 
on the contrary, was to take down the bodies of the crucified 
before sunset and to bury them, avacravpwucvous mpd 
duvtos HAlov KabcActy Kal Ode, Joseph. De Bello 
Jud. iv. 5, 2. This shows the superior humanity of the 
bt dae Sti with the boasted Greco-Roman civiliza- 
ton.—P. 3.1 


aloes); and the women would find no difficulty in 
buying before and after the Sabbath, upon the Friday 
evening before, and the Saturday evening after, from 
six o’clock, such quantities of these spices as appear 
ed necessary to their womanly desires for the great 
burial: see Luke and Mark. 

Ver. 60. In his own new tomb.—“ It was a 
great disgrace among the Jews if any one had not a 
burying-place of his own; and so it came to be con: 
sidered an act of charity to bury neglected dead bod- 
ies. Josephus mentions as among the abominable 
deeds of the Zelots and Idumeans, that they left their 
dead unburied.” See Friedlieb, p. 169. The state- 
ment of John, that the tomb was in a garden near the 
place of the crucifixion, and was chosen on account 
of the necessary laste, is not contradictory of the 
statement that the grave was the property of Jo- 
seph.* It must have been exactly the location of hig 
newly-formed family-tomh that led him te propose 
his grave, and yield it up as an offering. 

In the rock.—With the article. 
ticular rocky district of Golgotha. The Jews placed 
their graves outside their towns. It was only 
kings and prophets (and priests, indeed, no less) who 
might be interred inside the walls. Commonly, these 
graves were excavations, or grottoes in gardens, or 
in spots planted with trees ; sometimes natural caves ; 
often, as in this case, expressly hewn out (a costly 
method), and sometimes built up. These tombs were 
sometimes very roomy, and provided with passages. 
The sepulchres were either made with steps down- 
ward, or placed horizontally; while the particular 
graves inside were hollowed out, either lengthwise 
or crosswise, in the walls of the tomb. For more 
particular accounts, consult Winer (art. Grdber— 
Graves), and Schultz, Jerusalem, p. 97.4. The new 
rock-tomb of Joseph, and the hundred pounds of 
myrrh and aloes (myrrh, a resin from the myrrh-tree 
of Arabia and Ethiopia; aloes, a precious, fragrant 
wood; the pound, the Attic litra, five and a half 
ounces less than our pound), which Nicodemus pre- 
sented, are expressions of that sacrificing renuncia- 
tion with which now these two disciples advanced 
into view, after that the death of Jesus had awaken- 
ed them to life. Holy rivalry! 

He rolled a great stone.—A natural method 
of closing the mouth of the tomb. “In the Talmud, 


In that par- 


* [It is not likely that the body of a crucified persom 
could be laid in a new tomb, €v 6 ovdémw ovddels ern, 
without the previous consent of the owner. Matthew alone 
relates that it was Joseph’s property, but all the Evangelists 
mention that it wasa mew tomb. Jerome én loc. says that 
the tomb was new to prevent the enemies from saying that 
some other person had arisen: “Jn novo ponitur monumen- 
to, ne post resurrectionem, ceteris corporibus remaneriti- 
bus, resurrewisse alius jingeretur.” But not satisfied with 
this, he adds: “ Potest wutem et novum sepulchrum Marie 
virginalem uterum demonstrare.” Other fathers likewise 
draw a parallel between the new tomb from which Christ 
arose to everlasting life, and the Virgin’s womb from which 
He was born to earthly life. Similarily Wordsworth, fol- 
lowing the doubtful patristic and scholastic notions of the 
miraculous birth throngh the closed womb: ‘Christ »ose 
from the new tomb, without moving away the stone. He, 
who, as a man entered life through the closed gate of the 
Virgin’s womb, rose to immortality from the sealed sepul- 
chre.”—P. 8. 

+ [From the Gospel narratives concerning the sepulchre 
of Christ, we may infer with Alford a d others: (1) that it 
was entirely new; (2) that it was near the spot of the ernci 
fixion; (8) that it was not a natural cave, but an artificial 
-excavation in the rock; (4) that it was not cut downward, 
after the manner of our graves, but horizontally, or nearly 
so, into the face of the rock. The last seems to be implied, 


though not necessarily, in mpooxvAloas Aidoyv ueyay Ti 
Ovpa Tov uvyuctov.—P. B.1 


UHAP. XXVII. 57-66, 
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such a piece of rock, employed to shut up a sepul- 
chre, is called Sb4a, roller.” 

Ver. 61. The other Mary.—She was mention- 
ed in ver. 56, and is the mother of James and Joses, 
the wife of Alpheus; and Mark (xv. 47) accordingly 
says, Mary [the mother] of Joses, as the best and 
most codd. read. Codex A. reads there 7 Iwan. 
Wieseler infers from this reading, without sufficient 
warrant, that she was the wife or daughter of Joseph 
of Arimathea.—Were there sitting.—It is only 
Matthew who states this glorious fact ; according to 
Mark, “they beheld where He was laid.” 

Ver. 62. That followed the preparation.— 
The tapagkevy is the day of preparation for 
the Sabbath, Friday, on this occasion the first day 
of the feast; and hence the day which followed was 
the Sabbath, or Saturday, the second day of the Pass- 
over. Wieseler holds the expression was chosen, be- 
cause the first day might have been called also oa B- 
Baroy. Meyer says: ‘‘The name is explained by 
the fact, that mapackevy was the solemn designation 
in use among the Christians to distinguish the Friday 
of the crucifixion.” It is extremely noteworthy, that 
the Jews hold a council and hurry to Pilate upon the 
Sabbath morning, and that too the great Sabbath 
of the feast. Kuinoel: “Lex mosaica interdixerat 
operam manuariam, ul et gudicti exercitium, non vero 
ire ad magistratum, ab eoque petere aliquid, preeser- 
tim cum periculum in mora esset.” 

Ver. 68. After three days.—De Wette: “Je- 
sus had never declared that openly and before stran- 
gers.” Still He had told it to the disciples, and not 
as secret teaching, but to be published. [John ii. 
19; Matt. xii. 40.] Probably Judas had given them 
the more exact statements. 

Ver. 65. Ye have a watch!—That is: Ye 
shall have a watch! Your petition is granted. Offi- 
cial, and perhaps discontented laconism. But it can- 
not mean, Ye have yourselves a watch (Grotius), of 
whom ye may make use, the temple-guards ; for that 
view is opposed to ch. xxviii. 14, 

As ye understand.—Not, “as sure as you can ;” 
or, ‘‘as appears to you best;” or, “if that is possi- 
ble;” but, “as ye understand that,” according to 
your meaning of securing. He places the guard at 
their disposal; the employment of the men, the 
guardianship or guarantee for Christ’s continuance in 
death, which they wished him also to undertake, 
that he will leave to themselves; and they are to 
employ this force to attain the end they had in view, 
especially the insuring of the tomb as long as it may 
be necessary. In this instance, again, Pilate kept 
not his conscience pure, and preserved not his civil 

wer unimpaired,—giving a guard because of a re- 
igious question. 

Ver. 66. Sealing the stone.--A string was 
stretched across the stone, and sealed to the rock at 
both ends with wax [upon which was stamped the 
official seal of Pilate]. 

The assertion of Meyer, that this sealing of the 
grave, which Matthew records, belongs to the unhis- 
torical traditions, does not need here a lengthened 
refutation.* But the following points furnish mate- 
rials for an answer :—1. Jesus had certainly declared 
previously, that He would rise upon the third day. 


*[Lregret te se that Meyer adheres to this view in the 
fifth edition of his Commentary on Matthew which has just 
appeared and reached me (Aug. 29, 1864). Otherwise the 
valuable commentaries of this accurate, honest, and con- 

“gcientious scholar, which occupy now the fitst rank among 
philological or strictly grammatico-historica] commentaries, 


2. The grave might be sealed, without the womer 
coming to know it upon the Sabhath. 8, The Sam 
hedrists could not have taken the body of Jesus inte 
custody, because Joseph had previously obtained it 
Besides, it was their interest to affect carelessness re 
garding it, 4. The seduction of the guard to give a 
false testimony, and the silencing of the procurator, 
correspond in every point to the character of the 
world; besides, it is not said that the soldiers brought 
their false report to Pilate, rather the opposite, 
5. It is quite natural that Matthew, according to the 
character of his Gospel, should be the writer to report 
this historic transaction, as he did the corresponding 
history of the resurrection, ch. xxviii. 11-15.* It ig 
still less worth while to deal with the assumption of 
Stroth, that this is an interpolation. This statement 
simply proves, that the critic could not grasp the 
meaning of the passage. For the remainder, see ch. 
xxvili, 11. 


DOCTRINAL AND XTHICAL. 


1. Regarding the early occurrence of death in 
our Lord’s case, consult the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 
3, p. 1619. One of the reasons why death appeared 
at so early a date, was that the dying body hurried 
forward to its transformation. To this, the phenom- 
enon, John xix. 34, had already pointed; for the 
resurrection of Jesus was at once resurrection and 
glorification. In the death of Jesus, the great mys- 
tery of death is glorified. 

[Different opinions on the death of Christ: 1. It 
was His own voluntary act. »y which He separated 
in the full vigor of life His spirit from His body, 
and placed it, as a deposit, in His Father’s keeping. 
2. It was the act of God the Father, in answer to 
the prayer of the Saviour. 3. It was the natural 
consequence of His physical sufferings, and occurred 
so early (after six hours, instead of the usual twelve 
or more of sufferings on the cross), either on account 
of the extraordinary intensity of His agony of body 
and mind during the trial in Gethsemane and on Cal- 
vary, or by a sudden rupture of the heart. These 
views may be combined, by supposing that the Sa. 
viour hastened His death by a voluntary self-surren 
der which the Father accepted. The passage, John 
x. 17, 18 should be carefully considered in this con- 
nection, The resurrection, too, is represented on 
the one hand, as Christ’s own act, to whom the 
Father has given to have life in Himself (John ii. 19; 
v. 26; x. 17, 18; Actsi. 3; Rom. i. 4), and, on the 
other hand, as the act of His Father (Acts ii. 24, 32; 
Rom. iv. 24; vi. 4, ete.). Consult on this subject, 
W. Srroup: The Physical Cause of Christ's Death, 
Lond. 1847; Samunt J. ANDREws: Zhe Life of our 
Lord upon the Harth, New York, 1863, p. 550 ff. ; 


present a steady progress of improvement in every succes- 
sive edition since they were first begun thirty years ago, 
The first volume, which appeared in 1832, contained the first 
three Gospels in one moderate volume and was considered 
almost rationalistic, the fifth edition of Matthew alone, pub- 
lished in 1864, forms a respectable volume of 623 pages, and 
is not only much more thorough in a scientific point of view, 
but also far more decidedly Christian in tone and spirit 
(compare the touching preface), and much nearer the stand» 
point of evangelical orthodoxy.—P. 8.] 

* “ Against the opponents of this history, see particularly 
the work of the late, little-known Counsellor Brauner it 
Karlsruhe: ‘ Pawleidolon Ohroneicon, oder Gedanken et 
nes Sididnders tiber ewropdische Religionschriften Auf 
kldrungsschriften, ete., Christiaustadt (2. ¢, Frankfurt am 
Main, 1797); Houbner, 
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the various Nommentators on the Gospels, and Lange’s 
profound suggestions in the Doctrinal and Ethical 
Thoughts to Chap. xxviii. 1-10, nos. 7 and 8.—P. S.] 

2. Along with the death of Jesus, the courage of 
the New Testament confessors begins to manifest it- 
self. To this confessing band belong the sorrowing 
women who (according to Luke) follow the cross- 
laden Lord, the centurion beneath the cross, also the 
two hitherto-secret disciples, Joseph of Arimathea 
and Nicodemus. Under this head, also, must we 
notice the fact, that the two Maries continue sitting 
alone over against the Lord’s tomb, in that awing 
and affrighting spot. 

3. One of the striking ironies of God’s judgment 
may be observed in the circumstance, that the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin are forced to go upon the morn- 
ing of the paschal Sabbath to the sepulchre of Jesus, 
for the purpose of sealing the stone, because the dead 
Christ allowed them no rest. In that anxiety we may 
see the effect of the words of Judas, and of the Lord’s 
prediction of His resurrection. Upon this morning 
of the feast, it was no formal meeting of council they 
held: the most decided enemies of Jesus consulted 
among themselves, and then dropped in singly, as if 
by accident, to make their request to Pilate: and 
thus there came to be a kind of priestly council in 
the governor’s palace, to which the Evangelist here 
alludes. It was alleged by these priests, that the dis- 
ciples might come and steal away the corpse; and 
this lying assertion reveals to us, how well prepared 
they were for any emergency, even the worst. But, 
beneath all this disguise, they were the prey of fear, 
and the real motive was terror. Influenced by a 
monstrous, superstitious belief in the power of the 
seal of Jewish authority, and of a Roman guard, they 
imagined themselves able to shut up in the grave the 
possibility of a resurrection by Jesus, the divine retri- 
yution, a result of that resurrection, and, above all, 
their own wicked fears, And so they desecrate the 
great Passover Sabbath by their restless occupation, 
seeking to secure the grave of Him whom they had 
accused and condemned for His miracles of love 
wrought on ordinary Sabbaths. The disembodied 
spirit of the Jewish law must wander around the 
grave of Jesus upoa the most sacred Sabbath of the 
year. In that act we have the last expression of their 
abandonment to the Gentiles of salvation through a 
Messiah; and also the strongest expression of the 
folly they manifested in their unbelief. By means 
of a priestly seal, and a borrowed military guard, 
they desire to secure in a permanent tomb the spirit 
and life of Christ, the spirit of His past, present, and 
future, as if all were a mere deception. 

4, But in the meantime* the spirit of Christ’s 
life is laboring in the depths of the grave and the 
under world or Hades. The germ of humanity and 
salvation was bursting into new life in the earth, and 
also in the heart of the disciples; in the former, saved 
from death, in the latter, from apparent despair. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The quiet Sabbath; or, the death-rest of Jesus in 
its twofold efficacy: 1. It institutes the sabbath of 
redemption in the disciples’ hearts; 2. it institutes 
the godless labor of wicked fear in the enemies’ 
camp.—How friends and foes are busied about the 


* (Not; in spite of all, a3 the Edinb. edition mistrans- 
ates unterd2ssen.—P. 8.) 


dead Christ: 1. The friends; 2. the foes——The re 
vival of the disciples, a presage of His resurrection, 
—How through Christ’s death His secret disciples 
obtain the power to confess Him openly: 1. Now 
they feel their full guilt; 2, now they see the world’s 
full condemnation; 3. the perfect vanity and wretch- 
edness of the fear of man; 4. the perfect glory of the 
sacrificial death of Christ.—Joseph of Arimathea 
or, the wonder how, in spite of all, the rich enter tha 
kingdom of heaven.—The sacrifice of Joseph.—The 
offerings of the male and female disciples.—The 
Church at the holy sepulchre.—How Christ’s love 
changed the women into heroines, beside the grave. 
—How the younger disciples meet the older always 
at Christ’s grave.-—The Lord’s convulsing death, by 
which lambs become lions like Himself, the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah.—The import which that evening 
seat over against Jesus’ grave has for us.—The quiet 
Sabbath, and the quiet grave.—The burial of be. 
lievers a sermon.—The grave of Christ amidst all the 
world’s graves: a transfiguration of the same.—The 
Jewish method of burial in its difference from the 
heathen sepulchre, a prophecy which has been fulfil- 
led in the grave of Jesus.—The interment of man- 
kind, a picture of their religionm—1l. Among the 
heathen; 2. the Jews; 3. the Christians.—Christ’s 
grave has changed the impure Jewish grave into a 
consecrated Christian grave.—The isolated graves of 
Judaism, and the Christian churchyard; or, the 
sleeping are gathered together by Christ.—Gethse- 
mane, and the holy sepulcbre ; or, the garden ot 
struggle converted into the garden of rest.— Paradise 
and the accursed earth, Golgotha and the garden of 
the grave and the resurrection ; or, the old and the 
new world.—Priests and Pharisees in their ever- 
abiding dread of Christ, whom they imagined they 
have killed.—The means by which the slaves of the 
letter think to imprison in the grave the spirit and 
life of Christ: 1. Cunning pretences; 2. antiquated 
seals of authority ; 3. borrowed guards.—The illusion 
which the foes of Jesus make of the truth of His life 
and efficacy: 1. The illusion: (a) they make Christ a 
lie; (&) a destructive lie; (c) a double deception. 
2. The result of this illusion: (a) they become decep- 
tive opponents of His life; (6) of His redemption; 
(c) of His resurrection.—How the old Sabbath fanat- 
ics desecrate the second, the great Sabbath of God. 
—They went and secured the grave with guards, and 
sealed the stone.—The old yet ever-new history: 
legalism becomes the servant of the kingdom of 
darkness.—The self-annihilation of the authority of 
the old world, making itself the minister of the Wick- 
ed One: 1. The self-annihilation of the power of the 
church-seal (the bull); 2. the self-annihilation of the 
power of the soldiery (in conflict with the Spirit of 
Christ).—The sacred corn-field upon Golgotha, be- 
tween Good Friday and Easter.—Christ is dead to 
live for ever,—1. In the heart of God; 2. in the 
depths of His life; 8. in the bosom of humanity; 
4, in the centre of our hearts. 

Starke:—As God watched over His Son, and re- 
vealed His care visibly, so will He guard and take care 
of Christ’s members (in death).— Canstein : Riches and 
a high position are undoubtedly accompanied with dan- 
gers; 1 Cor. i. 26; yet God has his own among the 
noble and wealthy, 1 Kings xviii. 12, 18.—He wha 
employs his wealth to God’s glory (upon Christ’s 
body, His Church, servants, members), has made a 
good investment.—JBib/. Wirt.: In the most bitter 
persecutions, and greatest apostasy, there are many 
steadfast disciples who confess Christ and serve Him 
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-Nova Bibl. Tub.: Faith grows in trial; and he 
who acknowledged Christ but secretly during His 
life, dared to solicit Him boldly after His death.— 
Osiander: Those often become cowardly and de- 
spairing, who were at first bold and fearless; and 
vice versa.— Cramer : God’s Spirit is mighty and won- 
derful, and can quickly make a heart where there is 
none.—God often draws out the hearts of the high 
to glorify Himself, and rejoice his people.—Osian- 
der: We should bury our dead honorably, and tes- 
tify in this way openly, that we believe in the resur- 
rection of the dead.—Zeisius : The burial of Christ, 
the rest of our bodies.—The guard, and the sealing 
of the grave, must become testimonies to the resur- 
rection.— Wilt thou do good to Christ, do it to His 
people.—We may still show love to Christ in the 
persons of His poor members.—True love loves still, 
after death.—True faith never lets Christ escape; if 
faith sees Him not with the eyes, still she keeps him, 
His cross and death, in her heart.— Quesnel : Death 
cannot extinguish a friendship which God’s Spirit has 
instituted, and Christ’s blood has cemented.—The 
will’s extreme wickedness has united to itself extreme 
blindness of perception (in so far as they sought by 
a foolish proposal to remove the truth of the resur- 
rection, while they only served to confirm it).—The 
wicked are like the restless sea, their evil conscience 
gives them no rest, Isa. lvii. 20, 21.—Zetsius: No 
human power, prudence, or cunning, can hinder 
God’s work, Ps. xxv. 8.—The issue was a condemna- 
tion of themselves, and a glorification of Christ. 

Heubner :—By Joseph’s example we are taught to 
honor the dead, especially when we had known them. 
—The body, too, is to be honored: it is the garment 
of the soul.—Many hands were employed in burying 
Christ, and with what tenderness and love !—Christ’s 
rest in the grave, the type of the soul’s spiritual sab- 
bath.—Tarry lovingly by the graves of your loved 
ones.— Whosoever loves Jesus, is lost in the contem- 
plation of His death.—Teach thyself to bury thy life 


in Jesus.—They wish to prevent His resurrection, 


and they must establish unwillingly its certainty; at 
the outset they proclaim the secret of the resurrec- 


tion, and, permitting their knowledge of the true 
meaning of the “destruction of the temple” to ap- 
pear, they punish themselves thus for a false accusa- 
tion.—As often as a man strives against God, against 
the truth, he strives against himself, and prepares 
shame and difficulties for himself.—The more men 
seek to bury the memory of the truth, the more it 
appears.—In their slanders, men give the key to 
their discovery and detection. 

Brawne :—Who had believed that any one would 
have come now to the cross? But, behold, two rich 
men come, members of that Sanhedrin which had re 
jected Christ !—Their hearts forced them; they act 
ed under the impulse of a new spirit.—The fear of 
man is overcome.—The new grave, in which no man 
had been laid; as He rode into Jerusalem upon an 
unused colt, And shall His Spirit make His abode 
in an old heart?—The friends who acknowledged 
the Lord when covered with shame, are the Christian 
types of those who believe in virtue when all the 
world ridicules it—The guards have one object in 
common with the friends of Jesus, that the bodies 
be not changed, and that so the resurrection be all 
the more certain.—The disciples forget the words of 
Jesus regarding the resurrection, His enemies re- 
member them (Reason: the sorrow of the one, the 
fear of the others).—They would prevent a decep- 
tion, and they themselves practise a deception.— 
These liars and murderers fear the disciples are liars, 
—What is done in God’s strength and spoken in His 
Spirit, appears to view and stands fast. 

Gerok :—The sacred evening—stillness upon Gol- 
gotha: 1. The quiet rest of the perfected Endurer. 
2. The quiet repentance of the convulsed world, 
8. The quiet labor of the loving friends. 4. The 
quiet peace of the holy grave.—Kuntze :—The burial 
of Jesus manifests to us,—1. The believer’s courage; 
2. love’s power; 3. truth’s seal; 4. the mourner’s 
consolation.— Wolf :—Looks of comfort toward the 
grave of Christ.—Brandt:—The burial of Jesus 
Christ,—a work of, 1. Grateful acknowledgment; 
2. holy love; 3. praiseworthy courage; 4. a work 
causing the deepest shame to many. 
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PARAS: EV ENS 


Curist in the Perfection of His Kingly Glory. 
OCnaprer XXVIII. 


UPON MATTHEW’S ACCOUNT OF THE RESURRECTION. 


2he relation of this Gospel of the Resurrection to the whole evangelical tradition is to be seen only after 
brief sketch of the latter. 


{ Tue APPEARANCES IN JuD#@A, IN JERUSALEM, AT EMMAUS, BELONG TO THE PERIOD OF THE ISRARLITIS® 
PASssovER. 


a. The first Haster * morning—Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and Salome, proceed to the 
grave, Mark xvi. 1. They are to be followed (see Luke) by the other women, who are bringing the 
spices and ointments. The three who thus went in advance, behold the stone rolled away, and are 
affected in quite different ways by this sight. The narrative now divides into two portions. 

Excitement and ecstasy seize upon Mary Magdalene.—She hurries into the city (and toward the male 
disciples), reports the facts to Peter and John; hurries back again, sees two angels in the grave, and 
afterward the Lord. She brings then the message to the disciples. Meanwhile Peter and John have 
arrived at the grave, and found it empty. 

Mary, the mother of James, and Salome, at the sight of the removed stone, collect themselves, ad- 
vance more closely, and see one angel sitting upon the stone. The Easter message of the angel. They 
hurry back in great fear and joy (and toward the female disciples), long undecided whether they will an- 
nounce what they had seen or not. And, in this state, they meet the other women, who are bringing 
the ointments, All together now visit the empty tomb of Jesus, where they now (see Luke) behold éwe 
angels, as the Magdalene had done before (see the author’s Commentary on Mark), After they had 
started back to the city, they were met by the Lord. 

Besides, in the course of the day, Peter also had a manifestation. Hence three messages from the 
risen Saviour—three messages from the empty grave. 

2%. The first Haster evening.—Christ appears to the two disciples going to Emmaus (Luke), walks with them, 
goes into the house, and then disappears. Next He appears in Jerusalem in their evening meeting, on 
which occasion Thomas is absent. 

$. The second Sunday (eight days after the first Easter morning)—Appearance in the evening among the 
disciples. Revelation of the Lord specially for Thomas (see John). The feast of the Passover contin- 
ued till the preceding Friday. The disciples would not, of course, set out upon Saturday, or Sabbath. 
They remained also the second Sunday,} which shows that it had become to them already a second (a 
Christian) sabbath, and that they waited on that holy day for the full assurance of the fact of the resur 
rection to the doubting disciple (Thomas). Probably Monday ‘ollowimg was the day of their departure 


\I, Tue APPEARANCES IN GALILEE, DURING THE RETURN OF THE GAL{LEANS, BETWEEN EASTER AND PENTECOST, 


1, The appearance at the Sea of Galilee unto the seven disciples (John xxi.). Peter’s restoration. The 
declaration of the future fate of Peter and John in their import for the Church, 


* (In German: Ostermorgen, and below, sub 2., Osterabend. The Edinb. edition substitutes for these terms morn 
ing after the Sabbath, and evening after the Sabbath, and studiously avoids throughout the whole section the nertion Oo 
Easter (the Christian resurrection-feast) altogether or substitutes for it the Jewish passover, which had now lost iu. » an 
ing for the Christians; the shadow having disappeared in the substance.—P. 8.] 

t [Not: Sabbath, as the Edinb. translation here and elsewhere translates Sonntag, even where Lange uses Sabbath 
the Jewish sense as in the sentence immediately preceding. By substituting Sabbath in this passage the Edinb. editic, 
timply repeats the preceding sentence, and by omitting the sentences which follow altogether, it withholds from the 
vwader an srgument for the apostolic origir of the observance of Sunday as the Christian Sabbath.—P. 8.1 
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&. The great revelation of Jesus in the circle of His disciples upon the mountain in Galilee (Matt. xxviii 
16 ff.,; Mark xvi. 15--18; Luke xxiv. 45-49; 1 Cor. xv. 6). 
8. The special appearance to James. Probably it was not (as the tradition says) to James the Less, but te 


the Elder: and the object, probably, was to direct the disciples through James to go up to Jerusalem 
earlier than usual. 


III, Toe APPEARANCES IN JERUSALEM AND ON Mount Oxivet, aBouT THE Time or PeEnvsEcost, 


The history of the Ascension (Mark, Luke, the Acts). We reckon, accordingly, five manifestations upor 
the first day of Easter,* the sixth upon the following Sunday. The two great and decisive appearances 
in Galilee, forming the centre, are the seventh and eighth. Then the appearance to James, also with 
out doubt in Galilee. And finally the tenth, which closed with the Ascension. 

We must notice this distinction, that in the first five instances Jesus appeared unexpectedly and 
suddenly, and as quickly vanished. But, for the second grand revelation upon the mountain in Galilee, 
He issued a formal invitation, and in all probability tarried some time in their midst; and this holds 
true, apparently, of the last interview, when He walked along so confidingly among His Apostles, from 
Jerusalem to Bethany, that they might have thought He would now remain with them always. 

[The order of the events after the resurrection given by Dr. Lange is very ingenious and plausible, 
For other arrangements of Lightfoot, Lardner, West, Townson, Newcome, Da Costa, Greswell, Ebrard, 
Robinson, see the convenient tables in ANDREws: Life of Christ, pp. 587-592. Also Nast: Commen. 
tary on Matthew and Mark, pp. 629-632. If anywhere in the history of our Saviour, we must look for 
differences of statement in this most wonderful and mysterious period of the forty days, which deals 
with facts that transcend all ordinary Christian experience. Our inability to harmonize the narrativer 
satisfactorily in every particular, arises naturally from our want of knowledge of all the details and cir 
cumstances in the precise order of their occurrence, and proves nothing against the facts themselves 
On the contrary, minor differences with substantial agreement, tend strongly to confirm those facts, fa 
more than a literal agreement, which might suggest the suspicion of a previous understanding and mu 
tual dependence of the witnesses.—P., 8. ] 


*[Here again the Edinb. edition translates am ersten Ostertage: the first day after the Sabbath, which must mean 
the Jewish sabbath, and yet in the same sentence immediately afterward it uses Sabbath (for Sonntag) in the Christian 


pense, without a word of explanation to prevent the inevitable confusion,—P. 8.] 


Of the rich treasury of these evangelical tradi- 
tions, Matthew has given us merely the first angelic 
appearance, seen at the grave by the women, Christ’s 
revelation to these females, and the appearance of 
the Lord among His disciples upon the mountain in 
Galilee. But he has, besides this, introduced into 
his narrative the account of the bribery of the se- 
pulchral guards (vers. 11-15). This last record, and 
also Christ’s majestic revelation, are peculiar to him. 
—It is manifestly his chief design to depict Christ’s 
royal majesty, as revealed by a few decisive transac- 
tions. In addition to this, it is his chief interest to 
make the contrast between the Lord’s kingly glory 
and the Messianic expectations on the part of the 
Jews, appear now most distinctly (as this wish may 
have been his reason for continually designating the 
New Testament kingdom of God, the kingdom of 
heaven). Hence he places the scene of the most im- 
portant events in the resurrection-history in Galilee. 
Galilee was the place to which the disciples were 
pointed by the angels (ver. 7). In Galilee the Lord 
Himself bade His brethren assemble. Accordingly, 
ft is in Galilee that the chief revelation occurs, dur- 
ing which Christ proclaims His share in the world’s 

overnment, institutes holy baptism, and promises 
Fis ever-abiding presence in the Church till the end 
of the world. 

All these points are no doubt to be found in the 
general evangelical history ; but it is Matthew who 
brings them out most strongly, and contrasts them 


with the chiliastic views of the Jews, who refused to 
dissever the glory of the Messiah from the external 
Zion and the external temple. For the same reason, 
Matthew directs attention to the contrast between 
the deep misery of unbelieving Judaism, as presented 
in the narrative of the bribed guards, and the glorious 
certainty of believing Judaism, in beholding the rev- 
elation of the Lord upon the mountain, when He pre- 
sented Himself in the brightness of His omnipotence, 
and of the holy Trinity, and instituted as victor His 
victorious Church. The first section is an expressive 
type of the Talmud and its supporters, of Judaism 
sunken in deceit, employed in futile endeavors, and 
making common cause with heathendom; while the 
second is a type of the Gospel and the world-con- 
quering Church. 

From the brevity and elevated conception that 
characterize the account given by Matthew, we must 
expect, however, several inaccuracies. Hence it is 
that the two reports brought by the women are wovey 
into one; and the second vision of angels, seen by 
Mary Magdalene, is united with the first, which the 
other women had beheld. The same is the case re- 
garding the two distinct appearances of Christ to the 
women. Matthew agrees with John in not stating 
that the design of the women was to anoint the Lord, 
This omission was probably intentional. Undoubt 
edly, the ostensible object of the women was to anoint 
Christ’s body; but, at the same time, a higher mo- 
tive, of which they were themselves but darkly con 
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scious, drove them to the grave,—the germ of hope, 
that Jesus will arise, which His promises necessarily 
produced. This supposition gains some ground from 
the free, general account, found in Matthew and John, 
omitting as they do all mention of the anointing. 
When dealing with the self-manifestation of Jesus 
apon the mountain, where there were more than five 
hundred believers witnessing His glory, Matthew 
mentions only the Eleven, because it was his inten- 
tion to conclude his Gospel with the apostolic com- 
mission which the heavenly King issued to the world, 
putting it first into the hands of His Apostles, and 
sealing it unto them with His promise. 

The imaginary and real differences between the 
various accounts of the circumstances of Christ’s 
resurrection found in the four Gospels, have been 
pointed out by the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist [Rei- 
marus], and exaggerated beyond all the limits of 
historical justice by Strauss, as if they were as many 
irreconcilable contradictions. As opposed to his 
views, consult, in addition to the older harmonists, 
THOLUCK upon John; Huc, Gutachten, ii. p. 210; 
W. Horrmany, p. 408 ff.; Neanper, Life of Christ, 
p. 771; Eprarp, Criticism of the Gospel History, p. 
712 ff. A short resumé of the most striking differ- 
ences will be found in pe Werrr’s Commentary on 
Matthew, p. 244 ff. 

One of the most important differences Strauss 
finds in this, that Jesus commands the disciples, ac- 
cording to Matthew and Mark, to go into Galilee to 
see Him; while Luke represents Him as issuing the 
command not to depart from Jerusalem till they 
should be gifted with power from on high. But this 
is merely an apparent contradiction. Strauss has 
overlooked the real state of matters, and has quite 
forgotten the relations in which Galilean visitors 
atood to the Jewish feasts of the Passover and of 
Pentecost. When Jesus had risen, the Passover 
was almost at an end. Jesus revealed Himself, it is 
‘rue, at that time and place to the Eleven; but He 
jelayed His appearance to the Church until He ar- 
rived in Galilee, partly because He wished not to ex- 
pose them to the persecution of the hierarchy in 
Jerusalem in their young faith in the resurrection,* 
partly because He wished to remove frora the disci- 
ples every idea of His manifestation being necessari- 
ly connected with the old temple. But it may be 
easily conceived that the disciples would not lightly 
leave the scene where Jesus had first revealed Him- 
self, namely, Jerusalem ; and that this supposition is 
true, is proved by the fact, that they tarried still 
two days after the close of the Passover (which last- 
ed a whole week) for the sake of Thomas, who still 
doubted, and many others of the larger circle of dis- 
ciples, who probably doubted with him [comp. ch. 
xxviii. 17]. On this account, the command of the 
Lord comes, enjoining them to prepare for their de- 
parture. Besides, some of the disciples required 
some time to prepare themselves for the joy of see- 
ing Him,—especially the mother of Jesus. Accord- 
ingly, after that they became convinced of the cer- 
tainty of His resurrection, they returned homeward, 
according to their old festive habits. At the time of 


* [Literally : Haster-faith, Osterglawbe, which the 
Edinb. edition, in its unreasonable opposition to the term 
Easter,renders: Passover-faith, which is bad English and 
conveys a false meaning by obliterating the distinction be- 
tween the typical shadow of the Jewish passover and the 
substance of the Christian resurrection-festable. So further 
below the Edinb. edition has Pussover-occurrences, Pass- 
over-transactions, Passover-history and similar heavy 
-ammounds to avoid Haster.—P. 8,1 


the Ascension, however, or toward the end of the 
forty days, the period for going up to the feast of 
Pentecost was at hand; and on this occasion they 
were induced, it would appear, to depart at an un« 
usually early date. There is probably a connection 
between this earlier departure and Christ’s appear- 
ance to James. (See the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 3, 
1761. 

The differences, however, between the accounts 
of the first announcement of the resurrection, found 
in the four Gospels, are an important testimony, 
when exactly weighed, to the truth of the history of 
the resurrection. It is no doubt remarkable, that 
literal, or external, protocol-like certainty, should be 
wanting, exactly in the place where the Christian 
faith seeks and does actually find the beginning of 
the confirmation of all its certainties. Faith, even 
here, is not to be supported upon the letter, but upon 
the substance,—upon the real essence of the facts. 
This essence, this spirit, comes out here most dis- 
tinctly, and is manifested exactly through the differ- 
ences themselves, because these are the indications 
of the extraordinary effect produced by the resurrec 
tion upon the band of the disciples. The evangelical 
records give no narration of facts, simply for the sake 
of the facts, and apart from their effects; but they 
present us with a history, which has individualized 
itself to the view of the Evangelist. And hence the 
Easter occurrences are retained and rehearsed as 
reminiscences never to be forgotten; and differ ac- 
cordingly, as the stand-points of the disciples vary, 
and yet preserve a great degree of harmony. In this 
way it is that we are to explain the remarkable in- 
dividualities and variations to be found in the ac- 
counts of the resurrection and manifestations of the 
risen Saviour; and in these accounts is contained 
for all time the joyous fright of the Church, eaused 
by the great tidings of the resurrection. Just as, in 
a festive motetto, the voices are apparently singing in 
confusion, seemingly separate, and contradict ano- 
ther, while in reality they are bringing out one theme 
in a higher and holier harmony; so is it here. The 
one Easter history, with its grand unity, meets, when 
all the different accounts are combined, the eye in all 
its clearness and distinctness. The answer to each 
of the seeming contradictions is to be found in the 
organic construction which has been attempted 
above. 

LirEratuRE.—See Winer: Handbuch der theolog. 
Literatur, i. p. 291; Danz: Universal- Worterbuch, 
p. 91; Supplemente, p.11; GéscHEL: Von den Be- 
weisen fiir die Unsterblichkeit der menschlichen Seele 
im Lichte der speculativen Philosophie, 1835 (see the 
Preface); Doxpes: De Jesu in vitam reditu. Utr. 
1841; Reicu: Die Auferstehung Jesu Ohristi als 
Heilsthatsache, 1846; Hasse: Das Leben des ver- 
klarten Hrlosers im Himmel nach den eignen Aussprit- 
chen des Herrn, ein Beitrag zur biblischen Theologie, 
Leipzig, 1854; W. F. Besser: Die Leidens- und 
Herrlichkeitageschichte nach den 4 Evangelisten in 
Bibelstunden fiir die Gemeinde ausgelegt. Second 
Part: Die Herrlichkeitsgeschichte, 4th ed., Halle, 
1857; Scuraper: Der Verkehr des Auferstandenen 
mit den Semen, fiinf Betrachtungen, Kiel, 185%, 
The article, Auferstehung, by Kune, in Herzoa’s 
Real-Encyklopddie (vol. i. p. 592 ff. Among Eng- 
lish works we refer to Ropinson: Harmony, and 
Anprews: Life of our Lord, p. 570 ff.—P. §.]. 

Easter (German, Ostern)-—The name. “The 
month of April is called, up to this day, Easter. 
month (Ostermonat); and as early 1s Eginhart we 
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find Ostermanoth. The hoy festable of the Chris- | chief divinity of heathenism, and the celebration of 


tians, which is celebrated generally in April, or to- 
ward the close of March, bears, in the oldest remains 
of the old High German dialect, the name dstard ; 
generally the plural form is found, because two 
Haster-days were observed, This dstard must, like 
the Anglo-Saxon Hdstre, have been the name for 
some superior being among the heathen, whose wor- 
ship had struck its roots so deep, that the name was 
retained and applied to one of the chief festivals of 
the Christian year. All our neighboring nations 
have retained the name Pascha; even Ulfilas has 
paska, not austro, although he must have been fa- 
tailiar with the term, exactly as the northern languages 
introduce pdskis (Swedish), pask, and the Danish 
paaske. The old High German adverb dstar indi- 
cates the east ; so the old Norse austr, probably the 
Anglo-Saxon edstor, Gothic austr. In the Latin 
tongue, the quite identical awster indicates the south. 
In the Hdda, a male being, a spirit of light, bears 
the name <Auwstri; while the High German and 
Saxon stem have formed but one Ostara.— Ostara, 
Fastre, may accordingly have been the god of the 
beaming morning, of the rising light, a joyful, bless- 
ing-bringing appearance, whose conception could 
easily be employed to designate the resurrection-fes- 
tival of the Christian’s God. Joyous bonfires were 
kindled at Easter; and, according to the myth long 
believed by the people, the sun made, early upon the 
morning of the first Easter-day, three springs for 
joy,—a festive dance of gladness.” Jacop Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie, p. 247. So also Bepa VeEn., 
De temporum ratione: “A dea illorum (veterum An- 
glorum) que Hostre vocabatur.” The other explana- 
tion, held to by many, that the name comes from the 
Germanic urstan, = to rise, must yield to this histo- 
tical etymology. The similarity of auster goes no 
further than the mere sound; but, on the other 
hand, the Greek name for the morning-red, and for 
the east, 74s, Doric 46s, Molic aids, is to be 
connected. The transference of the heathen name 
is explained by the fact, that a popular festival was 
united with the day of the god of light among the 
heathen, as with the celebration of the resurrection 
among the Christians. The people’s festival, not that 
of the god, was transferred. It became a christian- 


ized national festival, retaining the old name; and 


the name symbolized fully the Christian holy day. 
Just as the festival of the returuing (unconquered) 
sun, as a festival of joy, became united in symbolic 
import with the Christian festival of Christmas, so 
the festival of the spring sun, and of the life-fraught 
morning glow, coming forth in spring out from the 
winter storms, became a symbolic celebration of the 
spiritual Easter Sun, which rose out of the night of 
the grave. 

The day of preparation for the Haster festival 
in the ancient Church was the great or sacred Sab- 
bath (Sabbatum magnum), and was observed as a 
general fast. The afternoon of that day was a period 
for a general administration of baptism. In the 
evening there was an illumination in the towns; and 
the congregation assembled for the Easter vigils 
(wavvux (Ses), and these lasted till Easter morning 
Upon Easter Sunday (rd mdoxa, kuptakh meya 
An), the Christians greeted one another with mutua 
blessings; and the day was signalized by works of 
benevolence and charity. Easter Monday was the 
second celebration, as the festival of their unhesitat. 
ing belief in the resurrection; but the Haster holy- 
days, in the wider sense, did not conclude till the 
next Sunday (Dominica in albis), which derived its 
name from the custom of leading those who had 
been baptized into the church in their white bap- 
tismal garments. A new part of the entire quinqua- 
gesimal festival began with Ascension Sunday, and 
closed with the feast of Pentecost, which resembled 
the Easter festival—Upon the Easter festival ( Oster- 
fest), compare Fr. Srrauss:* Das evang. Kirchen- 
johr, p. 218; Bosrrtac: Das evang. Kirchenjahr, 
li. p. 155. Strauss: “The Easter festival is the 
chief Christian festival. It is not simply chief feast, 
but the feast, coming round in its full glory but once 
in the year, but yet appearing in some form in all 
the other holy days, and constituting their sacred- 
ness.. Every holyday, yea, even every Sunday, was 
called for this reason dies paschalis, Easter is the 
original festival in the most comprehensive sense. 
No one can tell when the festival arose; it arose 
with the Church, and the Church with it.” 


* (Court preacher and proiossor of practical theology in 
the university of Berlin, died 1862, a man of altogether ditfer- 
ent spirit from his namesake of Leben Jesu notoriety.— 


this occurred all the more easily, because the name | P, §.] 


signified rather a religious personification than a 


FIRST SECTION. 


THE ANGEL FROM HEAVEN AND THE FAITHFUL WOMEN. THE RISEN SAVIOUR AND 
THE FAITHFUL WOMEN. THE WATCHWORD: “INTO GALILEE!” 


Onaprer XXVIII. 1-10. 


(Mark xvi. 1-11; Luke xxiv. 1-22; John xx. 1-18.) 


1 


In the end of the [Jewish] sabbath [Now after the sabbath, dpe rv caBBarov],! ad 
it began to dawn toward the first day of the [festal] week [eis play caSPdrwr, 4. ¢., the 


Christian Sunday],? came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to see the sepulchre 
2 And, behold, there was a great earthquake: for the [an] angel of the Lord® descenaed 
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from heaven, and came and rolled back the stone from the door,‘ and sat upon it. His 
countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow: And for fear of him 
the keepers did shake, and became as dead men. And the angel answered and said 
unto the women, Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which [who] was erucified. 
6 He is not here: for he is risen, as he said. Come, see the place where the Lord ley, 
7 And go quickly, and tell his disciples that he is risen from the dead; and, behold, ne 
8 goeth before you into Galilee; there shall ye see him: lo, I have told you. And thev 

departed® quickly from the sepulchre with fear and great joy; and did run [and ran] te 
9 bring his disciples word. And as they went to tell his disciples,” behold, Jesus met 

them, saying, All hail. And they came and held him by the feet, and worshippee 
10 him. Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afraid: go tell my brethren that they ge 
into Galilee, and there shall they see me. 


Om 0 


1 Ver. 1.—[The usual translation of We (sero) caBBatwy is: toward the end of the sabbath, or lute in the sabbath, 
meaning the closing period near the end, but still during the sabbath; comp. owe Tis Nuépas, late in the day, oe THs 
nAklas, late in life. Vulgate: vespere sabbati; Beza: extremo sabbato; Tyndale: the sabbath day at even; Cover: 
dale: wpon the evening of the sabbath holy day; Cranmer, Genevan, and Bishops’ Versions: In the latter end of the 
sabbath day; Lange: um die Endeeeit des Subbaths; Meyer, Alford, Conant, etc. But in this case we must assume 
with Meyer, Lange, and Alford, that Matthew here follows the natural division of the day from sunrise to sunrise, whic 
seems to be favored by the following definition of time, but which is contrary to the Jewish habit and the Jewish-Chris- 
tian character and destination of the first Gospel. “Owe, with the genitive, may also mean «after or long after, like owe 
Tay Bacthkéws xpdvev (Plutarch. Nwm.1), or ope wvotnpiwy, when the mysteries were over (Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. 
tv. 18), Hence Olshausen, de Wette, Ewald, Bleek, Campbell, Norton, Robinson (sub oWé, No. 2), Crosby translate; nach 
Verfluss des Sabbaths, Sabbath being over, or being ended, after the sabbath (also the French Version: aprés le sab- 
bat), Euthym. Zigabenus, Grotius, Stier, and Wieseler translate: at the end of the week; also Greswell, who translates: 
Now late in the week, at the hour of dawn, against the first day of the week; for the plural oa8Bara, like the Hebrew 
MINDY, means a week as well as a sabbath or sabbaths, comp. Mark xvi. 2; Luke xxiv. 1; John xx. 1,19, and Matt, 
xxviii. 1. It is certain and agreed on all hands that Matthew means the time after the close of the Jewish sabbath, the 
time before day-break on the first day of the week or the Christian Sunday. This is plain from the following 77 émipw 
cKovcn eis ulay caBBaTwy, and confirmed by the parallel passages; comp, diayevouevov Tod caBBarov, Mark xvi. 1; 
Th utd tov caBBatwy bpepov Babéos, Luke xxiv. 1; and 7H mid TOv caBBatwy mpwt, cKotlas eri ovons, 
John xx. 1.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 1.—[Lit.: at the dawning, or as it was dawning inio the first day of the week (Conant), or: in the dawn of 
the first day (Norton), 4. ¢, toward sunrise of Sunday. In connection with 7) émipwoxovon supply 7uépa or Spa 
The term ula caBBdrwy agrees with the Rabbinical signification of the days of the week: N3WN IMN, Sunday; az 
nows, Monday; nawa swdsw, Tuesday, etc, See Lightfoot, p. 500. As oa¢8Bara in the second clause certainly 


means week and not the sabbath day, it seems natural to understand it the same way in the first clause, as Grotius, Wiese~ 
ler, and Stier, who renders: Als aber die Woche wm war und der erste Wochentag anbrechen wollte.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 2.—[The definite article before angel is not justified by the Greek: &yyeAos xuplov, and suggests a false inter- 
pretation as if a particular angel, the angel of the covenant, was meant. In ch. ii. 19 all English Versions correctly render 
an angel, but in ch. i. 20, 24; ii. 18, and here, they follow Tyndale in prefixing the article.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 2—The words: a7} Tis O@Upas, are wanting in B., D., and rejected by other authorities; probably, an ex 
agetical addition. [They are also omitted in Cod. Sirait. ancient versions, and fathers, and thrown out by Lachmann. 
Tischendorf, Meyer, and Alford,—P. 8.] 

§ Ver. 8.—B., C., L., ete., and Tischendorf, read, instead of €& eA@ovca, ameAPoUC at; and, judging from internal 
grounds, this is the more probable reading. (Cod. Sinait. sustains &m ¢€A@ovca:, which is also adopted by Alford, while 
Lachmann retains €feA@ovoat. The latter: they went owt, would imply that the women had entered into the sepul- 
chre, to “the place where the Lord lay.”—P. 8.} 

6 Ver. 8.—[In Greek: amayyetAat. This verb is translated in three different ways in the English Version in 
this section: to bring word, ver. 8; to tell, vers. 9,10; and to shew, in ver. 11. Such frequent change is hardly justifiable, 
certainly unnecessary, since tel/ would answer as well in all these cases.—P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 9.—The words: a8 they went to tell his disciples, are omitted in B., D., and many other MSS. and versions, 
Griesbach and Scholz would insert, Lachmann and Tischendorf omit. Meyer considers the words an explanatory gloss. 
[Cod. Sinait., Origen, Chrysostom, ete., and of critical editors, Mill, Bengel, Alford, and Tregelles, likewise favor the omise 
sion. Scrivener is wrong when he asserts that “Lachmann alone dares to expunge them.” Meyer and Alford correctly 
observe that @s émopevovTo is foreign to the usage of Matthew. It is certain that the words can be easily spared; yet 
on the vie hand, they are solemn, and their omission can be readily explained from hommotel., the recurrence of avTov. 
—P. 8. 


1. De Wette and others explain: After the Sabbath 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 1. But about the end.’O Wé 3¢ ca B- 
Bdatwy. The peculiar expression is explained by 
the context. It was the time of the dawn, or of 
breaking day (7juépe to be supplied in connection with 
éripwokovon), on the first day of the week, Sunday. 
Similar are the statements of Luke and John; while 
Mark says: about sunrise. But there are various 
*xplanations attached to this expression of Matthew.* 


1" [Comp the translator's Critical Note No. 1 above.—P. 


had ended ; 2. Grotius and others: After the week 
had closed ; 3. Meyer: Late upon the Sabbath. So 
that it is not the accurate Jewish division of time, 
according to which the Sabbath ended at six on Sat- 
urday evening, but the ordinary reckoning of the 
day, which extends from sunrise to sunrise, and 
adds the night to the preceding day. Meyer's asser 
tion, that oe, with the genitive of the time, alway 
points to a still continuing period as a late season. 
would support this view, if it were true, but it is 
doubtful.* Pape translates the éWé ray Tpwikas 


* [Meyer, in the fourth and fifth editions of his Commem 


CHAP, XX Vill. 1-10, 


found in Philostr.: “‘long after the Trojan war.” 
But the fact, that Matthew makes the first day of the 
week begin here with sunrise, is decisive in Meyer’s 
favor—M ia oaBBdtrwy = MIWA INN, Sun- 
day. According to Matthew’s method of expression, 
which is always so full of meaning, we find a doctrin- 
al emphasis in the words, late in the evening of the 
(old) Sabbath season, as it began to dawn toward the 
zarly morning of the (new) Sunday season. 

Came Mary Magdalene, and the other 
Mary.—John names only Mary Magdalene; Mark 
adds Salome; Luke (xxiv. 10), several others, name- 
ly, Johanna, the wife of Chusa, as we learn from Luke 
vill. 8. These differences of the narrations arise from 
the intention of emphasizing different circumstances. 
We must begin with Mark. Three women go first 
to the grave—Magdalene, the other Mary, and Sa- 
lome. Matthew omits Saiome, because he intends to 
continue his account of the two women, Magdalene 
and Mary (xxvii. 61). John keeps only Magdalene 
before his eye, because she is seized with excitement 
on finding the stone rolled away, and, hurrying away 
alone to the city, calls the two disciples ; and because 
he wishes to relate this circumstance and Magdalene’s 
succeeding history. Luke’s attention was occupied 
chiefly with the women who were bringing the spices 
and ointments, and accordingly writes of the second 
body of females, who followed the first three. Meyer 
maintains that it is impossible to harmonize the dif- 
ferent accounts. A judicious critic will, however, 
only oppose a for ved harmony. 

To see the sepulchre.—Luke and Mark : to 
anoint the corpse. We have already seen that the 
women went in two parties to the grave; and those 
who brought the ointments came second; the first 
came for information. This hurrying on before the 
others is explained by fear, unconscious hopes of a 
resurrection, longing and impatient desire. 

Ver. 2. And, behold, there was (éyevero) a 
great earthquake.—Meyer: “It is quite arbitrary 
to take the aorist in the sense of the pluperfect (Cas- 
talio, Kuinoel, Kern, Ebrard, ete.), or to make Ae 
signify an unfinished action (de Wette).” But arbi- 
trary, also, is the hypothesis, that the women must 
have seen all. The earthquake was felt by them as 
well as by all the disciples ; the angel was beheld by 
Mary and Salome, sitting upon the stone rolled away, 
and perhaps also by the affrighted guard; but that 
which occurred between, the rolling away of the 
stone, etc., could have been supplied by the Apostle’s 
prophetic intuition. The resurrection of the Lord it- 
self was not a matter of actual bodily vision. ‘/The 
old and general view (see especially the Fathers, as 
quoted by Calovius) is, that Jesus rose while the grave 
was still closed, and that the tomb was opened mere- 
ly to prove the resurrection.” * Meyer. But this is 


tary, admits that owe, sero, with genitive (which occurs no- 
where else in the N. T.), means also: lange nach, long af- 
ter, and quotes Plut. Wwm.1; but the dength of time is not 
necessarily implied, comp. oe mvoTnplovy, after the mys- 
teries, in Philostratus, Vita Apoll. iv. 18.—P. 8.] 

* {So Ambrose, Chrysostom, Jerome, and Augustine. 
The fathers compare the resurrection frym the closed tomb 
to the birth of Christ from the closed womb of the Virgin, 
ut ex clawso Virginis utero natus, sic ew clauso sepulchro 
resurrenit in yuo nemo conditus fuerat, et postguam re- 
surrewissel se per clausis fores in conspectum apostolorum 
induait (Greg. M.). See the quotation from Jerome in the 
translator’s note on ch. xxvii. 60, p.536. The orthodox Prot- 
estant commentators likewise assume generally that the 
resurrection took place before the stone was rolled away.— 


P.8.] 
ad 
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rather an arbitrary and supernatural separation of the 
occurrences.* 

Ver. 56. Fear not ye, iuets.—Opposed te 
the terror of the guard, whose fear might have 
caused them to be filled with wonder. Meyer gives 
these words their correct explanation, pointing out 
the false interpretation which had been made of 
bmets.t 

[Ver. 6.—Hilary: ‘“‘ Through woman death waa 
first introduced into the world; to woman the first an- 
nouncement was made of the resurrection. Chrysos- 
tom: Observe how our Lord elevates the weaker sex, 
which had fallen into dishonor through the transgres- 
sion of Eve; and how He inspires it with hope, and 
heals its sorrows, and makes women the messengers 
of glad tidings to His disciples. | 
: For I know.—The reason why they need not 
ear. 

Ver. 7. Tell His disciples.—The Galilean be 
lievers, who formed the great body of the disciples, 
are intended by this term. Though the Lord re 
vealed Himself to a few women, to the disciples of 
Emmaus, and to the twelve in Judea, His grand self: 
manifestation took place in Galilee (ver. 16). Ben- 
gel: Verba discipulis dicenda se porrigunt usque ad. 
videbetis—Lo, I have told you, Eimov, which 
marks the formal and important announcement. 
Corroborative : dixi—Unnecessary subtilties in the 
explanation of these words are referred to by Meyer. 

Ver. 8. With fear and great joy.—Mingled feel- 
ings. The-transition from the dread telt by the women 
to the blessedness of belief inthe resurrection, which 
they now began to experience, is expressed by this 
statement; also the final passage from the Old to 
the New Testament, from the horror of Sheol to 
the view of the opening heavens. ‘‘ Corresponding 
cases of the union of fear and joy are mentioned by 
Wetstein (Virg. dneid, 1, 544; 11, 807, ete.).” 
Meyer. 

Ver. 9. Held Him by the feet.—This is not 
merely an expression of consternation, although the 
words 1H poBeiaGé, ver. 10, point to such a feel- 
ing of dread, but it describes rather the highest joy 
and their adoration. . It is the climax of the feeling 
alluded to in ver. 8. Bengel: “ Jeswm ante passio- 
nem ulti potius alienores adorarunt, quam discipult,” 
The special experience of Mary Magdalene is incor- 
porated with the vision of the two other women. 


* [The Edinb. edition translates swpernaturalistische by 
unnatural. But every tyro in divinity ought to know the 
essential difference between supernatural or swperration- 
al, 4. @., what is above nature and above reason (as is every 
miracle and specific doctrine of Christianity), and wanatwral 
or trrational, %. &., what is contrary to nature and to rea- 
son. Lange does not mean to characterize the view of the 
fathers as unnatural, but as unnecessarily adding another 
miracle—the passing through a stone—to the resurrection ite 
self. Burkitt and M. Henry assumy, that while Christ could 
have rolled back the stone by His own power, He chose to 
have it done by an angel, to signify that He did not break 
prison, but had a fair and legal discharge from heaven, Jn 
the case of Lazarus the stone was removed from the grave 
before he was raised by Chr'st to a new natural life. But the 
stone could hardly be a hindrance to Him who raised Him- 
self by His own power to an eternal heavenly life and who 
afterward appeared to the disciples through closed doora 
(John xx. 19, 26). The stone may have been rolled away 
merely for the sake of the women and the disciples, that 
they might go into the empty tomb and see the evidence of 
the resurrection. This at all events is the more usual ortho- 
dox interpretation.—P. 8.] 

+ [Similarly Wordsworth: “dmets] emphatic: Let the 
Roman soldiers fear (ver. 4)—not ye,—weak women though 
ye be.” Meyer (in the fifth edition) maintains against de 
Wette and others that the personal pronoun is @hoays eine 
nhatic in the N. T., even Mark xiii. 9; Acts viii, 24—P.B° 
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This account reminds us of the state of mind evi- 
denced by Thomas, John xx. 

Ver. 10. Be not afraid; go tell.—Asyndeton 
of lively conversation. A sign that the Lord shares 
m their joy—IMy brethren.—A new designation 
of the disciples, which declares to them His consoling 
sympathy ; makes known to them that He, as the 
Risen One, had not been alienated from them by their 
flight and treachery, but that rather they are sum- 
moned by Him to become partners in His resurrec- 
tion. The command was, in the first instance, issued 
to raise the women from the ground, whom His di 
vine majesty had prostrated.—Tell my brethren that 
they go.—This proclamation of the resurrection by 
the women is to lead the disciples, whom the fact 
of the Lord’s being buried in Jerusalem detained in 
that city, to make their preparations for an instant 
departure to their homes. 

And there they shall see Me.—As before, in 
ver. 7, the disciples as a body are meant, who, ac- 
cording to Matthew, had followed Him from Galilee. 
And therefore, when the eleven disciples are (ver. 
18) specially mentioned, it can only be as the leaders, 
as the guides of the entire company. Meyer repre- 
sents that a threefold tradition regarding the resur- 
rection grew up among the disciples: 1. The purely 
Galilean, which is found in Matthew’s account; 2. 
the purely Judean, which is given by Luke and John, 
excluding the appendix, ch. xxi. ; 3. the mixed, which 
narrated both the Galilean and Judeean manifestations, 
and is found in John, when the appendix is added. 
Meyer is now willing to admit the historical sequence, 
that the appearances in Judea preceded those in Gal- 
lilee; but he holds still, that the account given by 
Matthew manifests an ignorance of what occurred in 
Galilee.* From this he deduces the conclusion, that 
this portion of our Gospel must be the addition of a 
non-apostolic hand, because such ignorance on the 
part of Matthew is inconceivable. But against this 
critic’s assumption we may educe the following :— 
1. If this assumption be correct, we should expect 
even from Mark in his Gospel,}+ which was written 
earlier, and fixed the middle point of the evangelical 
tradition, only Galilean appearances, whereas he re- 
lates only manifestations in Judea. 2. Matthew 
himself relates the Lord’s appearance in Judea to 
the women, vers. 9, 10. 3. A post-apostolic writer 
would most certainly have resorted to the general tra- 
dition, and have related both the appearances which 
took place in Judga and those which occurred in Gal- 


* [So also in the fifth edition. p. 618, although he express- 
ly admits the historical character of the appearances of 
Christ both in Judea and in Galilee. ‘ Dass Ue SOWOHL 
tm Jerusalem as auce in Galiléa den Jiimgern erschie- 
nen se, ist schon aus dem Bestehen der Juddischen und 
der Gulildischen Ueberlieferung neben eimander als ge- 
schichtliches Ergebniss zw schliessen, wird aber wwHIREL- 
Los durch Johannes, wenn, wie aneunehmen, Kap. 21 das 
Werk des Apostels ist. So kommt man allerdings zw dem 
GESOHICHTSBESTANDE, dass die Juddischen Erscheinungen 
den Galildischen vorangegangen sind; aber dabei ist nicht 
ew wbersehen, dass der Bericht des Matihius nichts von 
den Juddischen Erscheimungen weiss, weil im Zusummen- 
hang seiner Hredhlung nirgends ein Plata fitr sie ist.” 
Meyer regards this supposed ignorance of the first Gospel as 
one of the arguments for his hypothesis that in its present 
Greek form it ignot the work of the Apostle Matthew. This 
conclusion is too rash. It is sutlicient in the case to say. 
with the late Dr. Bleek, one of the most careful and con- 
teientious critics, that Matthew’s account is a brief conden- 
sation. But see Dr. Lange’s forcible remarks above, which 
Meyer ought to have noticed in the fifth edition. —P, §.] 

t [The Edinb. edition omits the name of Mark, and refars 
this sentence to the early written Gospel of Matthew, to 
which it does not apply at all, since Matthew relates the 
asnifestation of the risen Saviour in Galiiee—P. 8.] 
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ilee. 4. The assumption of Meyer rests altogethe 
upon the antiquated hypothesis, that every Evangelist 
intended to narrate all the facts he knew. On the 
contrary, we must repeat that the Evangelists are 
not to be regarded as poor mechanical chroniclers, 
but as narrators of the facts of evangelical history, as 
they assumed in their own minds the form of an or- 
ganic whole, as one continuous gospel sermon. And 
here we have an indication that Matthew keeps up 
throughout the plan of his gospel narrative as distinct 
from that of Luke. While Luke, the Evangelist of 
the Gentiles, brings out fully the true prerogatives of 
Judaism, and describes, therefore, the whole of 
Christ’s life of activity as a grand procession to Jeru- 
salem, Matthew, the Evangelist of the Jews, endea- 
vors in every instance to disprove the /a/se preroga- 
tives of Judaism, and tarries according!y mostly in 
Galilee, describing the Lord’s activity in that district. 
Hence it is that Luke gives, in the introduction to his 
Gospel, the adoration rendered to the new-born Sa- 
viour by Jewish Christians, and closes his history 
with an account of the Lord’s appearance in Judea ; 
while Matthew contrasts, in his opening chapters, the 
adoration on the part of the Gentiles with the perse- 
cution of the Jews, and concludes by laying the scene 
of the grandest manifestation of the Lord in Galilee, 
in opposition to the city Jerusalem. From this to 
conclude that Matthew knew nothing more of the res- 
urrection, is a conceit which falls far below* a lively 
appreciation of the free Christian spirit of the Gos- 
pels. Meyer himself acknowledges that it is evident, 
from 1 Cor. xv. 5 ff., that even if all the accounts in 
the Gospels be combined, we have not a full record 
of all Christ’s appearances after His resurrection, 
Meyer, however, is right in opposing the mythical 
view which Strauss takes of the history of the resur- 
rection, as well as the conversion of the facts connect- 
ed with resurrection, by Weisse, into magical effects 
of the departed spirit of Jesus. The actual existence 
of the Church, as well as the assurance of faith and 
joy at death’s approach evidenced by the Apostles, 
cannot be the effect of a myth or a mere ghostly ap- 
parition. (See below.) 

[The denial of the historical character of the res- 
urrection and the subsequent manifestations of Christ 
to the disciples, has assumed different forms: 1. The 
Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist (Reimarus), like the lying 
Jewish Sanhedrin (ch. xxviii. 18), resolved them into 
downright impostures of the Apostles: this is a moral 
impossibility and monstrosity unworthy of consider- 
ation. 2. Paulus, of Heidelberg, the exegetical repre- 
sentative of the older common-sense rationalism, 
sees in the resurrection merely a reviving from an 
apparent death or trance. This is a physical impos- 
sibility in view of the preceding crucifixion and loss 
of blood. 8. Strauss: Subjective visions, or mere 
fully in his own words (see his new work on the Life 
of Jesus, published 1864, p. 304): “ Purely internal 
occurrences, which may have presented themselves 
to the disciples as external visible phenomena, but 
which we can only understand as facts of an ecstatic 
condition of mind, or visions.” Similarly the late Dr, 
Baur of Tiibingen (the teacher of Strauss, and found- 
er of the Tiibingen school of destructive criticism), 
This visionary hypothesis is a psychological impossk 
bility, in view of ‘the many appearances, and the large 
number of persons who saw Christ; as the eleven dis. 


* jase ‘unworthy of one who, etc., a8 the Edinb. ed. mis 
translates Lange, who opposes opinions only, and never in 
duiges in personalities which would mgr the dignity of 


| commentary.—P., 8.] 
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ciples, and even five hundred brethren at once (1 
Cor. xv. 6). 4. Weisse: Effects of the ever-living 
spirit of Christ upon the disciples. 5. Ewald: Spirit- 
ual visions in the ecstasies of desire and prayer (gei- 
stige Schawungen in der Entzuckung der Sehnsucht und 
des Gebets). These two views are only modifications 
of the above theory of Strauss, and equally untenable. 
Ewali, however, is not clear, and makes an approach 
to the orthodox view when he remarks: “ Christ was 
Seen again by His disciples: nothing is more histori- 
eal.” (Die drei ersten Hvangelien, uibersetet und erk- 
lirt; p. 362: “ Christus ward wiedergeschen von den 
Seinigen : nichts ist geschichtlicher als dies.) Renan, 
in his Life of Jesus, passes over this stumbling-block 
with characteristic French levity, promising to ex- 
amine ‘‘ the legends of the resurrection” hereafter in 
the history of the Apostles. All he says upon it at 
the close of ch. xxvi. amounts to a confession of de- 
spair at a satisfactory solution. It is this: ‘ The life 
xf Jesus, to the historian, ends with his last sigh. 
But so deep was the trace which he had left in the 
hearts of his disciples and of a few devoted women, 
that, for weeks to come, he was to them iiving and 
consoling. Had his body been taken away, or did 
enthusiasm, always credulous, afterward generate the 
mass of accounts by which faith in the resurrection 
was sought to be established? This, for want of 
peremptory evidence, we shall never know. We may 


say, however, that the strong imagination of Mary | 


Magdalene here enacted the principal part!” All 
these false views resolve the history of Christianity 
into an inexplicable riddle, and make it a stream 
without a fountain, an effect withont a cause. Dr. 
Baur (Christenthum der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, p. 
40), indeed, thinks that the faith in the resurrection 
more than the fact of the resurrection was the mo- 
tive power of the Apostles in their future activity. 
(So also Strauss, /. c. p. 289.) But it was the fact 
which gave to their faith a power that conquered the 
world and the devil. Faith in mere visions or phan- 
toms may produce phantoms, but not such a phe- 
nomenon as the Christian Church, the greatest fact 
and the mightiest institution in the history of the 
world. Compare also on this subject the remarks of 
Mnyer, Com. on Matthew, 5th ed., 1860, p. 614 (who 
is quite orthodox as regards the general fact of the 
resurrection); Guprr: Die Thatsdchlichkeit der Auf- 
erstehung Ohristi, 1862; an art. of Prof. Beyscutae 
(against Baur)in the Studien und Kritiken, 1864, p. 
197 sqq., aud several able articles of Prof. Fisuzr, 
of Yale College, against Strauss and Baur, in the 
New Englander for 1864.—P.S.] ~ 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, In the end of the (Jewish) Sabbath. — The 
Evangelist, without doubt, intended by the selection 
of this peculiar and significant expression to bring 
forward the fact, that the Christian Sunday had now 
caused the Jewish Sabbath to cease (and Christianity 
had now taken the place of Judaism). Sunday is 
the fulfilment of the Sabbath; but it is not thereby 
made to be the negation, the destruction of the Sab- 
bath, but its realization in the form of spirft, life, and 
freedom. Sunday is a new creation, the institution 
of the Church’s holy day; marked out as such not 
only by the resurrection, but also by the Lord’s ap- 
pearances upon that day. But if the external law 
of the Jewish Sabbath is abrogated for the Church, 
the Chrisan State is bound, by its duty to Christ, to 


see that the law of the da} of holy rest is obser 

as indeed all the laws of the decalogue, in ‘he spir’ 
of New Testament order and freedom. We see from 
Acts xx. 7: 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2; Rev.i. 10, that Sunday 
was observed in the days of the Apostles. 

2. Who shall roll us away the stone from the door 
of the sepulchre ?—This utterance of the three anxious 
women has become the great symbol of all the sighs 
of humanity, in its longing for the revelation of the 
resurrection. 

3. The earthquake.—A presage of the resurreo 
tion according to that parallel course of development 
through which the earth is passing along with tbe 
kingdom of God. See ch. xxiv. 

4. The visions of angels.—As the earth, on the 
one hand, in its grand moment of development, is 
shaken, and seems rushing to ruin; so, on the other, 
the heavens unfold. Therefore angels are ever pres 
ent as ministering spirits at the critical periods in ~ 
God’s kingdom. But although these angelic appear- 
ances are objective, real, and visible, the perceptien 
by the on-looking mortals of these heavenly spirits 
depends upon a state of soul resembling the angelic 
spirituality ; and this disposition of soul depends, 
again, upon the position occupied in relation to hea- 
venand earth. The more the earth is concealed and 
buried, like a midnight grave, to the beholders, so 
much the more clearly do they view the opening hea- 
vens. And hence it is that the female disciples were 
the first to see the angels ; and they beheld first one, 
then two. 

5. Hear and great joy—tTransition from the 
old into the new world, from the old to the new cov- 
enant. 

6. Into Galilee—See the Critical Notes. 

7. The death and resurrection of Christ consid- 
ered in and for itself (ontologically).—In the Lord’s 
death and resurrection a separation took place be- 
tween the first zon of the natural human world, and 
the second zon of the eternal spirit-world of human- 
ity (1 Cor. xv. 45). Christ’s death is the fulfilment and 
the completion of death, and therefore also its end, 
as was alreadv determined in regard to Adam’s death. 
Where death began, there should it cease, ¢. ¢., there 
should be no death. Physical death is restricted to 
one zone. This district of death lies between the 
world of inorganic bodies on the one side, ane ue 
spirit-world on the other. The mineral, or .ne one 
side, is non-vital; the spirit is non-mortal. Death 
appears now to extend, between these limits, only 
over the vegetable, animal, and human worlds. But 
the death of the plant is well-nigh but allegorical, an 
appearance of dying: it lives still in the root, the 
branch, the seed. The dying of the animal, again, is 
no complete death: there is no full, individual life to 
resign; it lives only in the general life of nature, and 
hence it cannot die fully and with consciousness. 
Actual death begins with conscious man, in order 
likewise to cease with him, and to be transformed 
into a new conscious life. Adam was formed, not to 
die, thatis, was not to see corruption; he was to 
pass only through a death-like process of transforma. 
tion, and to undergo a metamorphosis from the nat 
ural state of man into the spiritual (the tree of life ; 
Enoch; Elijah; 2 Cor. v.43; 1 Cor. xv. 51). But 
this transformation became subject to the effects and 
the punishment of moral death, of sin, as God’s cow 
demnation; and thus this transformation passed over 
into corruption. The “being clothed upon ” (symbol- 
ized by the metamorphosis of the butterfly-chrysalis} 
became “ the unclothing ” (symbolized by the wheat 
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grain in the earth). Since then was death in the 
world; tne consciousness and the experience of de- 
served sickness, dissolution, corruption, and impris- 
onment in the waste death-realm, Sheol. The entire 
weight of death pressed upon mankind, to their pain 
and anguish ; and yet they were not fully conscious 
of it (Heb. ii. 14, 15). Christ became our partner in 
this common subjection to death. He tasted this 
death (Heb. ii. 9); received it with full conscious- 
ness into His life. Hence death was fulfilled in His 
life, it was ended, and must again be transformed into 
the transformation, unto which men were originally 
lestined. Christ’s dying was a death which passec 
over at once into metamorphosis. Christ’s condition 
in death was a collision with corruption, in which cor- 
ruption was overcome ; was an eutrance into the realm 
of the dead, which unbound the fetters of that realm. 
His resurrection was at once resurrection and com- 
plete transformation. When the question is asked, 
Was Christ glorified between His death and resurrec- 
tion, or during the forty days, or during the ascen- 
sion? the conceptions of transformation and glorifi- 
cation are confused. The transformation, as the 
passage from the first into the second life, was decid- 
ed at the resurrection. Glorification, as His entrance 
into the heavenly world, could appear in Him even 
before His death, in the transfiguration upon the 
mountain, and be viewed by others ; and yet after 
the resurrection, in His first presentation to Mary 
Magdalene, she mistook Him for the gardener. His 
actual glorification, decided at His resurrection, be- 
came a complete fact upon His ascension ; and hence 
Christ, as the Risen One, is life-principle as well for 
the resurrection as for the transformation (1 Cor. xv. 
21; 1 Thess. iv. 17). 

If we would obtain a closer view and more accu- 
rate conception of the resurrection, the death of 
Christ must be contemplated as the ideal, dynamic, 
and essential end of the old world and humanity. 
The world continues to move chronologically accord- 
ing to its old existence, and is still expanding in its 
members (its periphery); but in its centre, the end 
has been reached in the death and resurrection of 
Christ. And this being the case, there is of neces- 
sity connected with this end the ideal, dynamic, and 
essential beginning of the new spiritual world, as the 
resurrection followed the death of Christ. And this 
event is, in accordance with its nature, at once an 
evulution of life (Christ rose), and at the same time 
an act of God’s righteousness (the Father raised Him). 
Christ rose from the grave, because He was holy, 
possessing the Spirit of glory, susceptible of resurrec- 
tion, and must accordingly cause this very death to 
become subservient unto life, must overcome this 
death and transform it. God raised Him, because 
He, in and for Himself, had endured this death con- 
trary to right; and yet, likewise, agreeably to right, 
inasmuch as He had surrendered Himself on behalf 
of man. Theveby this death of Christ has been made 
by God the world’s atonement. But when these two 
points are united, the death of Christ and His resur- 
rection stand forth to our view as the grandest act 
of the omutpotence of God, and the greatest fact in 
the glorious revelation of the Trinity (Eph. i. 19). 

8. The death and resurrection of Christ consid- 
ered soteriologically.—The soteriological effect is here, 
as always, threefold; He accomplished : (a) recon- 
ciliation as Prophet; (6) expiation as High-Priest ; 
fe) deliverance, redemption, as King (see the author’s 
Dognwik, p. 798). Christ, as Prophet in His recon- 


ciliatory working, has overcome the world’s hate by 
His love, and sealed the grace of God by the b. 0d 
of His martyr-death; as High-Priest, in His expia 
tory working, He has taken upon Him the world’a 
judgment, and changed it into deliverance; as King, 
in His redemptive working, He has made death itself 
the emblem of victory over death, or of deliverance 
from the power of darkness, which sinners were sub 
ject unto through death. 

In this threefold character and working, He en 
tered Sheol. As Prophet, He has lighted up Sheol, 
and made it appear as the translation-state from the 
first to the second and higher life. As High-Priest, 
He has likewise changed the punishment of the realm 
of death by taking the penalty of sins freely upon 
Himself. As King, He has led captivity captive, and 
opened the prison-house of Sheol (Eph. iv. 8). 

God has made all this sure by setting His seal to 
itin His resurrection. God Himself recognizes that 
courageous love and greeting of peace by which He 
carries His gospel back into that world which had 
crucified Him. God Himself sends Him back out of 
the Most Holy as a living sign of, and witness to, 
the perfect atonement. As the Redeemer, He comes 
forth in the glory of that triumph, which He shares 
with own: “ O Death, where is thy sting! O Grave, 
where is thy victory !” 

The unity of these results lies in this, that in 
Christ mankind have been virtually consecrated to 
their God, have died, been buried, descended into 
Sheol, risen again, ascended to heaven, and set down 
at the right hand of God. 

Hence it is that the man who resists with demo- 
niac unbelief this working of Christ, is cut off from 
humanity, and is handed over to the devil and his 
angels (Matt. xxv.). 

But to receive the redeeming efficacy of Christ, 
is to enter into the communion of His life by the 
communion of His Spirit. This entrance is a pro- 
phetic faith, in that we recognize what Christ has be- 
come to. us; a priestly faith, in that we yield us up 
to His atoning righteousness; a kingly faith, in that 
we make, in sanctification, His life our own. The 
unity of all this.lies in the fact, that we die, are bur- 
ied, rise, and ascend in Christ. As regards his spirit, 
the Christian belongs to Christ, and in so far all is 
finished and completed in his salvation; but as re- 
gards his nature, he belongs to the world, and in so 
far he awaits the general end of that world, and a 
general resurrection with that world. 

9. “The intercourse and companionship of the 
Lord, after His resurrection, with His disciples, dur- 
ing the forty days of joy, bore manifestly a different 
character from what they did before His death. 
Through His death and resurrection, the glorification 
of His body had begun (the transformation of His 
body was completed) ;—for, although His resurrec- 
tion-body bore the marks of the wounds, showing it 
to be the same body, it was no more subject to the 
bounds and laws of the bodily existence, as before.” 
Lisco. For the historic certainty of the resurrection 
of Jesus, see 1 Cor. xv.; Uttmann: What does the 
institution of the Christian Church through one whe 
had been crucified presuppose ? (Studien und Kriti 
ken, 1832); Lanex’s Leben Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1788. Ac 
cording to one explanation of the negative criticism 
of modern unbelief, Jesus was only apparently dead 
(Paulus); according to the other, the resurrectiog 
was an illusion (Strauss). When the two are com 
bined, thev are self-destructive. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Upon THE ENTIRE CuApreR.—The risen Saviour 
as the eternal King, the fundamental thought of this 
whole Easter history. Wesee from it: 1. How the 
storms of earth and the angels of heaven serve Him; 
2. how neither Jewish seals nor Roman arms are any 
hindrance in His way; 3. how He annihilates the 
spite * of His foes, and the anguish of His friends, 
by His resurrection ; 4. how He moves along, elevat- 
ed above the slanderous reports of foes, and the de- 
sponding apprehension of the disciples; 5. how un- 
bounded is His power in heaven and earth; 6. how 
Ile is able to despatch, in the glory of the Trinity, 
His servants into all the world, with the message of 
salvation; 7. how sure, even at the beginning, He is 
of the homage of all the world; 8. how He is able, 
notwithstanding His approaching departure, to assure 
His own of His protecting, ever-abiding presence, as 
their consolation and their peace. 

Upon THIS PARTICULAR Section.—The morning 
of the resurrection-day. 1. The morning-dawn ; or, 
the victory of light over darkness: the earthquake 
and the angels; the petrified guards and the open 
grave; the search for the Crucified—the message 
concerning the risen Lord; the fear and the great 
joy. 2. The sunrise: Curist’s manifestation; the 
greeting ; the adoration ; the commission.—The judg- 
ment of God, as revealed by the grave of Christ, com- 
pared with the world’s judgment: 1. The Sabbath of 
the law is passed; the Sunday of spiritual freedom 
breaks. 2. The earth shudders; heaven, with its 
angels, is manifested. 8. The stone, with the seal 
of authority broken, is rolled away ; the herald of the 
risen Saviour sits triumphant upon the stone. 4. The 
ermed guards lie powerless ; women become heroines, 
and the messengers of the risen Redeemer. 5. Ju- 
dzea is deposed of its dignity ; Christ selects Galilee 
as the scene where He will unfold His glory. 6. The 
compact of darkness is destroyed; Christ, the Risen, 
salutes His own.—The gradual unfolding, to be per- 
ceived in the message of the resurrection, is a type 
ofits glory.—The ghost-like stillness in which Christ’s 
resurrection is revealed, is prophetic and characteris- 
tic of the Christian life, and the Christian world.— 
' The greatest miracle of omnipotence, in its gentle, 
heavenly manifestation. —The resurrection-morning 
the end of the old Sabbath: 1, The creation becomes 
spiritual, a spiritual world; 2. the rest becomes a 
festival ; 8. the law becomes life.—Easter, the great 
Sunday, ever returning in the Christian Sabbath, the 
eternal Easter.—The way to the grave of Jesus: 1. 
The road thither: the visible grief (to anoint the 
Lord); the secret hope (¢o see the grave); the great 
experience—the stone, the angel, etc. 2. The return: 
fear and great joy; the salutation of Jesus; the 
commission.—The Mary of Christmas, and the two 
Marys of Easter; or, woman’s share in the great 
works of God.—First to Mary Magdalene ; or, Christ 
risen for the pardoned sinner.—The grave of Christ 
transforms our graves.—The fact of the resurrection, 
an invisible mystery, rendered glorious by visible 
signs: 1. The invisible working of omnipotence, and 
its visible action; 2. the invisible entrance into ex 
istence of the new life of Christ, and the visible earth 
quake (the birth-pangs of earth); 3. the invisible 
entrance of the heavenly King into His spiritual king- 


®TNot: consolation, as the Edinb. edition reads, evi- 
featly mistaking the German rote for Trost.—P. 8.] 


dom, and the unseen spirit-messenger ; 4. the invis 
ble overthrow of the kingdom of darkness, and the 
visible guards (the servants of that kingdom) as dead 
men; 5. the invisible, new, victorious kingdom of 
Jesus, and the beginning of its revelation—The ange 
from heaven; or, from heaven the decision comes - 
1. Helpin need; 2. the unsolving of the difficulty 

8. the turning-point of history; 4. the change of the 
old; 5. the glorious issue of a remarkable guidance, 
—The angel sitting upon the stone, a representation 
of Christ’s victory: 1. In its full extent,—over tha 
Gentile world and the Jewish world (soldiers and tha 
official seal) ;—over the kingdom of darkness. 2, fn 
its fullest completion,—seated in the shining gur 
ments of triumph.—The angel’s raiment, the Sunday 
ornament and attire in which the Easter festival is 
celebrated.—The twofold effect of Christ’s resurreo: 
tion: 1. The old heroes tremble and are impotent, 
the desponding become heroic; 2. the living become 
as dead, and those who had been as dead become 
alive-—Fear not ye! And why not? 1. Because 
they seek Jesus ; 2. because He is not in the grave, 
but is risen; 3. because the view of Himself awaits 
you.—Jesus the crucified, is the risen Saviour’s title 
of honor in heaven and on earth.—He is risen, as He 
said ; or, Love is stronger than death; or, This great 
fulfilment is a pledge for all Christ’s promises.—An1 
ye, too, shall rise, as He has said.—Come, see the 
place. The disciples’ view of the empty grave of 
Jesus: 1. The beginning of the certainty of the res- 
urrection; 2. the beginning of the Christian’s bless- 
edness; 8. the beginning of the world’s end.—The 
empty grave, and the empty graves.—Go quickly; 
or, whosoever has discovered the resurrection of 
Christ, must go and make it known.—All Christians 
are evangelists.—The union of fear and great joy: 
1. That fear, which must burst into joy; 2. that joy, 
which must be rooted in fear.— They ran. The res- 
urrection ends the old race, and begins a new race.— 
The appearance of the risen Lord: 1. What it presup- 
poses : And as they went. 2. How it proceeds :* a meet- 
ing, a greeting: All hail! 38. What it effects : And they 
came, ete. (ver. 9). 4. What it enjoins: Go, tell, ete. 
(ver. 10).—The relation of the Risen One to His peo- 
ple: 1. The old: they search and find one another, 
in faith and love. 2. A new: they worship Him; 
He calls them His brethren.—Joseph’s history is in 
this case fulfilled: he was sold by the sons of Israel, 
and yet revealed himself in his princely majesty to 
his brethren.—The repeated command to depart to 
Galilee,—its import (see above).—The resurrection of 
Jesus is the most certain fact of history; 1. It proves 
itself; 2. hence it is proven by the strongest proofs ; 
8. hence the proof is for our faith (our love and hope). 
—The resurrection, the fulfilling of the life of Jesus: 
1. The wonder of wonders; 2. the salvation of salva- 
tion; 3. the life of life ; 4. the heaven of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Starke :—From Zeisius: An earthquake occurs 
when Christ dies upon the cross, an earthquake oc 
curs when He rises again, to testify unto the majestic 
power both of His victorious death and resurrection. 
—Christ’s glorified body, the great stone could not 
restrain.—Oh, cunning Reason! how silly art thou 
in spiritual and divine things !—Canstein : If we find 
no help on earth to overcome hindrances in the path 
of duty, help will be sent us from heaven.—We shall 
live with Him, Where the Head is, there are th¢ 


* [In German: Wée sie vor sich geht, which the Ecink 
edition renders: How it anticipztes itself /—P. 3,.J 
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members.—2 Thess. i. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 18.—Nova Bibl. 
Lub. : Behold, how glorious, etc. So glorious shall 
be our resurrection. As glorious and consoling as 
Christ’s resurrection is to the godly, so fearful is it to 
the godless.— Quesnel: God knows how at once to 
console His own, and to terrify the wicked, Ex. xiv. 
24.—Luther’s margin: Fear not ye, fear not ye: be 
joyful and consoled.—Zeisius: Fearful as the holy 
angels are unto the unholy, just so comforting are 
they unto the godly, as companions, in the approach- 
ing glory. — Canstein: The servants of the word 
should exercise the office of comforting angels, or 
God’s messengers of consolation, unto the anguished. 
—Bibl. Wirt.: As the woman was the first to sin, 
so have women been the first to realize Christ’s pur- 
chased righteousness.—Wova Bibl. Tub.: The joyful 
message of the resurrection, and its fruits, are not 
for coarse, worldly hearts, but for longing disciples. 
—Those who have really experienced the joy pro- 
duced by the resurrection, are anxious to impart that 
joy to others.—Jesus comes to meet us when we seek 
Him.— Wy brethren. A designation dating from the 
resurrection, Heb. ii. 12. For the disciples, it indi- 
cates something great and most consolatory.—Joseph 
a type of this, Gen. xlv. 4.—The world boasts always 
of its high titles ; but we, who are Christ's, have the 
highest, we are called His brethren.—We are heart- 
ily to forgive those who have not deserved well of 
us, 

Gossner :—It gleams and flashes once more. Be- 
fore, all was dark and sad; but now again the rays 
of crucified truth appear, and they illuminate ever 
more and more gloriously. 

Lisco :—The women /ear first that Jesus is risen. 
Then they see the empty grave, ver. 6. Finally, they 
see, feel, and speak to Jesus, ver. 9.—The certainty 
of Christ’s resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 1-8. Its impor- 
tance, 1 Cor. xv. 12: 1. Proof that Jesus is the 
Christ; 2. that His death is an offering for us; 3. 
the ground for our hope of a resurrection. By His 
death, all the preceding testimonies borne unto Him 
seem to be proved false; by His resurrection, it is 
proved that nothing has been disproved.. His resur- 
rection is the seal of our redemption, the beginning 
of His glorification and exaltation—The Easter fes- 
tival is a call to a spiritual resurrection. 

Gerlach :—The Lord’s body now a different body, 
and yet the same: 1. Free from all the bonds of 
weakness, of suffering, of mortality. 2. The stigma- 
ta; * He ate and drank (though He needed not food). 
—The Lord’s appearances, and all the accompanying 
circumstances, are in the highest degree full of mean- 
ing and importance. The women see the angels ; the 

disciples do not. Jesus appears to the Magdalene, to 
Peter, to disciples on their way to Emmaus, to the Eley- 
en; in each case, with the most tender and exact 
regard for the state of each.—All the external a rev- 
elation of the internal. So shall it one day be in our 
resurrection. 

Heubner :—The awe of the resurrection-morning. 
—Christ’s resurrection the type of our own.—Every 


* [In German: die Wundenmaale, the technical term 
for the marks or traces of the five wounds of the Saviour, 


the prints of the nails in the hands, ete., which Thomas. 


wished tu handle, before submitting to the belief in the fact 
of the resurrection (John xx. 25,27). They are here referred 
So as a proof of the identity of the body of our Lord. The 
Edinb. edition makes here another ridiculous and incredible 
blunder by translating this familiar German expression 
(composed of Wunden, i. ¢, wounds, and Maale, iz. ¢., 
moles): meals of wonder, as if the text spoke of Wunder- 
malizeiten !—P, 8.] 


morning should remind us of the coming resurre:tion 
—Came Mary: The last witnesses by the grave are 
the first. Weshould seek God early.—[ nieger -|— 
They considered themselves bound to anoint Christ; 
but Christ must and will anoint them with the Hoh 
Spirit and with power.—The earthquake a type of 
the awful convulsion of the earth at the last day 
and the general resurrection.—The angel a typ: of 
the appearance of the angels at the last day.—The 
form of the angel’s appearance. Servants as they 
are of the kingdom of light, their office is to intro. 
duce men into this kingdom.—The experiences of the 
guards, presages of what the unbelieving and sinners 
will experience at the last day.—Hear not ye! The 
higher spirit-world is the Christian’s home.—To seek 
Jesus is the way to life.—Nothing to be feared on 
that way.—The Lord is risen. The angel-world cries 
to the world of men, and all believers should ery te 
one another: “ The Lord is risen.”—‘ Death, where 
is thy sting? Hell, where thy victory ?” (1 Cor, 
xv.).—Come and see: a summons to self-persuasion, 
—We should impart, spread abroad, the belief in the 
resurrection.—Our belief in the future life should 
thoroughly permeate our earthly life, and glorify it. 
—Christ’s resurrection reunites the scattered disci- 
ples.—Love plans for eternity.—In the case of the 
women, faith went first, then came sight.—The per- 
fect brotherhood of Christ, a fruit of God’s adoption. 
—Three classes of topics for Easter: 1. Such in 
which the fact itself is considered ; truth, certainty, 
power of the resurrection. 2. Such in which Christ’s 
resurrection is made to introduce a discourse upon 
our own; ¢. g., the resurrection, the festival of our 
immortality. 3. Such in which faith on Christ in 
general is handled ; e. g., faith upon a living Christ. 
—Braune: The essence* of Christianity is bound up 
with the cross, but its form and manifestation with 
the resurrection.—The Church has been founded by 
the preaching of the resurrection of Christ—The 
Apostles designate themselves, with peculiar pleasure, 
the witnesses of the resurrection.—As the beginning 
of every life is hidden, so is the beginning of the life 
of the risen Lord hidden in mysterious darkness, 
Acts ii, 21—Jesus has not simply taught the resur- 
rection; He is the resurrection What caused the 
guards dismay, freed the women of anxiety.—With 
every advancing step, the path of eternal truth bright- 
ens.—The fear of the women quite different from 
that of the guards.— 70 My brethren : first He named 
them disciples, then friends, then little children ; now, 
brethren. 


From Sermons. 


Reinhard :—The Christian feast of Easter is a 
festival of perfect tranquillization : 1. Because it dis- 
sipates all the uneasiness and sorrow which disturb 
our peace ; 2. because it wakens in us all those hopes 
which must confirm our peace.—Christ’s resurrection 
was the impartation of life unto God’s holy Church 
on earth, which owes to His resurrection: 1. Its ex- 
istence; 2. its moral life; 3. its unceasing continu. 
ance.— Thiess :—The cross illuminated by the Easter 
sun.—Ranke:— A clear light is poured over the 
whole life of Christ by His resurrection.— Gaupp :-- 
The Easter history is also the history of the believing 


* [Das Wesen, which the Edinb. edition mistranslates 
the existence (das Sein, Dasein, die Ewistenz). The exist 
ence of Christianity and the founding of the Church de 
pends rather on the resurrection, as is expressly stated ir 
the sentence immediately following.—P. 8. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 11-15. 


sonl.— Ah/feld: — Jesus lives, and I with Him.— 
Otho: Easter comfort and Easter pleasure: 1. The 
sanctity of our graves; 2. the glory of the resurrec- 
tion; 3. all our sins forgotten.— Petri : Christ’s life, 
our life. Let that be to-day: 1. Our Easter belief; 
2. our Easter rejoicing.—-Steinhofer : Life from the 
dead: 1. In the Saviour; 2. in His people. —Razuten- 
berg: The Christian by his Redeemer’s open grave: 
1. He lays his care in that grave; 2. he becomes at 
that spot sure of his salvation; 8. his heart is filled 
with rapture-—Brandt: Jesus Christ the victorious 
prince. We may consider: 1. The foes He has 
subdued ; 2. the obstacles He has overcome; 8. the 
means used to secure this victory; 4. its results,— 
Jesus, the risen Saviour, an object for holy contem- 
plation : 1. See the counsel of hell brought to nought 
by Him; 2. see the method of the divine government 
glorified by Him ; 3. the tears of true love dried; 4. 
the misery of this earthly life transformed; 5. the 
work of salvation finished; 6. the human heart filled 
with the powers of God.— Geibel : The Lord’s resur- 
rection, considered: 1. Historically; 2. in its neces- 
sity; 3. import; 4. and immediate results.—Ficken- 
scher : What should the grave be to us Christians, 
now that Jesus is risen? 1. A place of rest; 2. of 
peace; 3. of hope; 4. of transfiguration.—Rambach : 
The glorious victory of the risen Saviour: 1. Glori- 
ous considered in itself:—(a) the most miraculous ; 
(6) the most honoring; (¢) the most glorious victory. 
2. Glorious in its effects :—(a) a victory of light over 
darkness; (4) of grace over sin; (c) of life over 
death.—Drédseke: How Haster followed Good Friday: 
1. As God’s Amen; 2. as men’s Hallelujah.—Sachse : 
—tThe stone rolled away. It seems to us: 1. The 
boundary-stone of blasphemy against God; 2. as the 
monumental stone of the most glorious victory ; 3. as 
the foundation-stone of the building of Christ’s 
Church.—/7r. Strauss: A long, sacred history is to- 
day presented to us, the history of the Easter festi- 
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val: 1. The long-continued preparation; 2. the glo 
rious manifestation: 8. the continual development 
4, the future consummation in heaven.—A/t: Tho 
new life to which Haster summons.—Liebner: Tow 
we should enter the companionship, and follow the 
example, of the early witnesses unto the resurrection, 
—Shultz : The verities of our faith, unto which the 
resurrection of our Lord bears a certain and irresist 
ible tendency: 1. That Jesus is the Son of the living 
God ; 2. that a perfect atonement has been presented 
to God for us, in the Lord’s death; 3. that our soul 
is immortal; 4. that our bodies also will rise-—AI 
the difficulties in Christ’s life are resolved by His res- 
urrection. — Heidenreich: What a friendly dawn 
broke upon redeemed and blessed humanity on the 
morning of the resurrection !—Schleiermarher : How 
the consciousness of the imperishable overcomes the 
pain caused by the loss of the perishaple.—The life 
of the resurrection of our Lord a glorious type of our 
new life.—Canstein : The joy of the Easter morning 
in the future world: 1. What shall it be? 2. who 
shall enjoy it?—#. A. Wolf: The true Christian, 
upon the festival of the resurrection, looks back as 
gratefully unto the past, as he gazes joyfully into the 
future-—Three stages in the spiritual life are to be 
observed in the history of those to whom the risen 
Redeemer became the closest friend: 1. A sadness, 
which seeks Jesus; 2. a hope, which springs up at 
the first intimation of His presence; 3. the joyful 
certainty, to have found and recognized the Redeem. 
er.—Tzschirner : The sufferings of time in the light 
of eternal glory.—Death, the new birth into a new 
life.—Genzken: The path of faith in the risen Sa 
viour.—Markeineke : The resurrection of Jesus is the 
main pillar of our salvation.—TZheremin: Christ’s 
resurrection should awaken us to repentance.—MVie 
mann: The belief in the new world of immortal 
ity which opened unto us in the Lord’s resurres 
tion, 
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JUDAISM, AND ITS TALE; OR, THE IMPOTENT END OF THE OLD WORLD. 
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11 
12 


Now when [as] they [the women] were going, behold, some of the watch came intu 
the city, and shewed unto |told]’ the chief priests all the things that were done. 


And 


when they [the high-priests] were assembled with the elders, and had taken counsel," 
they gave large [much]* money unto the soldiers, Saying, Say ye, His disciples came 
by night, and stole him away while we slept. And if this come to the governor’s ears,‘ 
we will persuade him, and secure you [make you secure, free of care or danger, tpae 
duepipvous tojoopev].? So they took the money, and did as they were taught: and 
this saying is commonly reported among the Jews until this day [4 ¢., the time of the com- 
position of this Gospel |.° 


13 
14 


{5 


1 Ver. 11.—[Comp. Critical Note No. 6 on ch, xxviii. 8, Others prefer reported to.—P. 8.] ; ; 

2 Ver. 12.—[Or more literally: having assembled ... and tuken counsel, scvvaxOevTes Kk al AaBorvres 
Bo Conant and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union.—P. 8.] ? i 4 

3 Ver. 12.—[Wiclif, Scrivener, Conant, etc., render apyvpia (kava, much money, instead of large money, which dater 
from Tyndale, Coverdale, Cranmer, ete. The Rhemish N. T. has: @ large sum of money. De Wette, Lange, and Ewald | 
seichi'ch Geld; Luther: Geld’s genug; van Ess and other German Versions: viel Geld.—P. 8.] 
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4 Ver. 14.—[Or: be borne witness of before the governor; an official or judicial hearing is intended; comp. fer sinils 
nae of emi Acts xxiv. 19, 20; xxv. 9, 12,26; xxvi. 2; 1 Cor. vi. 1; 1 Tim. y. 19; vi. 18. But compare the remarks of Dr 
Lange in the veg. Notes. Lachmann and Tregelles read: éav axovo0q TovTo wd (instead of ém}) rod jryeudvos, 
if this shall be heard by the governor, following the Vatican Codex (B.), Codex Beza (D.), and the oldest Versions (Zialc 
and VPulgata: si hoe auditwm fuerit a preside). But Meyer and Lange regard this as a mistaken explanation of éri 
which is sustained by the majority of authorities. Conant, in his Version, adopts the reading bao, but the N. T. of the 
Am. Bible Union, which otherwise follows his Version closely, has here: “before the governor.” Scrivener takes no no 
tice of this verse.—P. S.] 

5 Ver. 14—[Lange: sorgenfrei, free of care; Meyer: sorgenfrei im objectiven Sinne, 4. ¢, fret von Gefahr und 
Plackereien; Tyndale 1.: make you safe; Coverdale: ye shall be safe; Tyndale 2., Cranmer, Genevan Bible, Scrive- 
ner: save you hurmless; Bishops’ B., very improperly: make ycw careless ; Conant and others : make you secure.—P. 8.} 

8 Ver. 15.—Lachmann and Tischendorf [not in his edition of 1859] add j7uepas (day) after THs THuEpor, 
which is supported by Codd. B., D., L., al. [Tischendorf, in the edition of 1859, says: “7 uépa wbi a paucis tantum 
testibus prebetur, potius illatum quam veruin esse statuendum est,” but the fact that Matthew in two other passages 
(xi. 23; xxvii. 8) uses ojuepov without nuepa makes the insertion in this case less probable than the omission. Meyer 


and Alford likewise defend it here.—P. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 11. As they were going.—The Evangel- 
ist does not seek to show that the soldiers arrived in 
the city before the women, but only that, contempo- 
raneously, a second account reached the city,—that 
one message was borne to the friends, and another to 
the enemies. 

Ver. 12. And had taken counsel.—This is the 
last session of the Sanhedrin, so exacting of rever- 
ence, which is recorded by Matthew, and its last de- 
zision. It is a very significant transaction, which 
gives us a perfect revelation, prospectively, of the 
post-Christian, unbelieving Judaism. Some have 
considered this very disgraceful decision of the coun- 
cil to be improbable. But, standing as they did upon 
the brink of moral destruction and condemnation, 
this improbability becomes the most awful reality. 
Still, we are not compelled by our text to believe that 
they held the meeting for the express purpose of 
bribing the guards: that was merely a result of their 
council, and of their deliberations. Probably the 
matter was handed over to a commission, to be ex- 
amined into and disposed of; that is, the council left 
the matter in the hands of the high-priests, agreeing 
secretly with their designs. 

Much money.—Increased bribes, as compared 
with the former bribery, that of Judas: 1. The bribe- 
ry in this case was in consequence of a resolution of 
the Sanhedrin. 2. The bribery by means of large 
sums of money, contrasts strongly with the thirty 
pieces which Judas received. 38. The bribery of poor 
Gentiles, and these Roman soldiers, who were seduced 
into a breach of discipline and into lies, which might 
have cost their lives; and with this were connected 
self-humiliation and self-abandonment on the part of 
the Sanhedrin before these very Gentiles. 4. The 
formal resolution, which was aimed, though indirect- 
ly, at the corruption of the soldiers, was the cul- 
mination of that guilt to which they had subjected 
themselves in accepting the willing and volunteered 
treachery of Judas. The whole account expresses 
distinctly the extreme and painful embarrassment of 
the chief council. They imagined that by means of 
thirty pieces of silver they had freed themselves of 
Judas; but now they begin first to experience the 
far greater danger to which the crucified and buried 
Saviour exposed them. 

Ver, 13. Stole Him away while we slept.— 


In addition to all the judgments of impotency, embar-| g 


tassment, and rejection, they are now subjected to 
the judgment of stupidity. The soldiers are to have 
been asleep, and yet to have seen thieves, and known 
hat they were discinles! Grotius: 7d avtoxatakor- 


tov. [This Satanic lie carries its condemnation on 
the face. If the soldiers were asleep, they could 
not discover the thieves, nor would they have pro- 
claimed their military crime; if they, or even a few 
of them, were awake, they ought to have prevented 
the theft; it is very improbable that all the soldiers 
should have been asleep at once; it is equally im- 
probable that a few timid disciples should attempt to 
steal their Master’s body from a grave closed by a 
stone, officially sealed and guarded by soldiers, nor 
could they do it without awakening the guard, if 
asleep. But all these improbabilities are by no means 
an argument against the truthfulness of the narrative: 
for, if men obstinately refuse to believe the truth, 
“God sends them strong delusion that they should 

believe a lie,” 2 Thess. ii. 11. With this agrees the 
old heathen adage: “ Whom the gods wish to destroy 
they first make mad,”—which is constantly exempli 

fied in history. Infatuation is a divine judgment, 

and the consequence of desertion by God. Among 

the Jews this lie finds credence to this day, as it did 

at the time of the composition of the Gospel of Mat- 

thew, and in the second and third centuries, accord- 

ing to the testimonies of Justin Martyr and Tertul- 

lian.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 14. And if this come to the governor’s 
ears.— Coram procuratore. Meyer, following Eras- 
mus, interprets this in a judicial sense: When an ex- 
amination shall be held before Pilate.* But in that 
case, the mediation would come too late, because 
Pilate, according to military discipline, must have in- 
flicted the penalty, if such a criminal violation of duty 
had been openly acknowledged. Accordingly, most 
commentators interpret, When this rumor shall reach 
the governor, be repeated unto him. Then the 
danger became imminent; but, according to this as 
surance, it would have been already removed.—This 
was undoubtedly an excuse highly dangerous for the 
soldiers (see Acts xii. 19), and the high-priests could 
by no means be sure of the result, although they 
might be ready to give to the avaricious and corrupt 
Pilate a large bribe. The hierarchical spirit, which 
here reaches its climax, uses the Roman soldiers 
merely as tools to effect its own ends, as it had pre- 
viously employed Judas; and was again fully pre- 
pared to let the despised instruments perish, when 
the work was finished.—We will persuade him, 
melooweyv, An ironical euphemism, indicating the 
means of persuasion. This was the manner in which 
they will keep the soldiers free of care and dan 
er. 
Ver. 15. This saying, 6 Adyos ofzos.--This 


* (Erasmus: Si res apud illum judicem agatur. Se 
also Alford. Comp. my Critical Note No. 4 Shore. 8.) 
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does not refer to the entire account (Grotius, Paulus), 
but to the lying statement (ver. 13), voluntarily adopt- 
ed by these soldiers, that the body of Jesus had been 
stolen by His disciples (de Wette, Meyer). Upon 
the doubts regarding the narrative itself, which Stroth 
maintaired to be an interpolation, consult de Wette 
and Meyer. Among the opponents of the truth of 
the passage, are Paulus, Strauss, Weisse, Meyer; 
among the supporters, Hug, Kuinoel, Hoffmann, 
Krabbe, Ebrard, etc. Olshausen adopts a modified 
view, that the Sanhedrin did not act in a formal man- 
her, but tbat Caiaphas arranged the matter privately. 
The most plausible arguments which de Wette brings 
forward against the credibility of the narrative, were 
already disposed of in the Hzegetical Notes on ch. 
XXvil. 66 (p. 537). The objection that the Sanhedrin, 
in which “ sat men like Gamaliel,” could not have so 
lost its sense of duty and dignity as to adopt so un- 
worthy a resolution, rests entirely upon a subjective 
view of the worthiness of the council.* We have al- 
ready learned from the history of the crucifixion, that 
it was a Jewish custom to employ bad means to effect 
the ends of the hierarchy, and to deal with the de- 
spised Gentiles as mere tools, who were to be used 
and then treated with contempt. The existence of 
this saying among the Jews is acknowledged. See 
the quotations which Grotius gives out of Justin, 
from which we learn that the Pharisees spread the 
report among the people by appointed messengers ; 
and also out of Tertullian. The Talmudic tract, 
Toledoth Jeschu.t That the Evangelist has here 
communicated to us the prototype of the Talmud, 7 
and the Christ-hating Judaism, is a proof of his deep 
insight into the significance of the facts, and a testi- 
mony unto the consistent character of his Gospel. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Some of the watch.—The other guards appear 
to have been so overcome, so prostrated by the phe- 
nomena of the resurrection, as to have recognized the 
matter as settled, the attempt of the chief council as 
futile, and, without further delay, to have returned to 
their military station. Only a part so far overcomes 
the influence as to go and give a report, probably in 
hopes of having a reward promised to them, and 
ready to be bribed. Those mercenary soldiers are a 
type of all “‘ trencher-soldiers,” who must supply the 
hierarchy with power to compensate for their want 
of spiritual might. The nobler soldier, like the in- 
flependent state, will not allow it even to be supposed 
that he will yield himself up as a tool to the hierarchy. 

2. The intensified heathenism of the disbelieving 
Judaism begins with disbelief regarding the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, and adopts at once a characteristic 
trait of heathenism, by forming a dark tradition. 
But the myth of the chief council is worse than the 
myths of heathenism. The latter, according to their 
bright side, point to Christ ; but the lie of the San- 
hedrin forms the dark contrast to the facts of light 
recorded in the Gospels. The myths of the heathen 


* (Comp. the sharp reply of Ebrard to this objection of 
Btrouss: “ What pious and conscientious men the Sanhe- 
drists all at once become under the magic hands of Mr. Dr. 
Strauss! All the scattered Christians, these humble and 

uiet men, must, without any cause whatever, have devised 
and believed a palpable lie; but the murderers of Jesus 
were altogether too good to devise for the Roman soldiers a 
falsehood that had become for them a necessity !”—P. 8.] 
2 fe Look gives an expansion of this lie of the Jews.— 


world are the seed of its culture;* the lying myth cf 
unbelieving Judaism is the fruit of its obduracy. 

3, Matthew, with prophetic spirit, has preserved 
this fact, the unmistakable germ from which spravg 
the Talmud, along with which Judaism, that held in 
the Old Testament fast by the path of faith and re 
pelled all the myths of the heathen world, now mani- 
fests itself in its unbelief as the most intensified 
heathenism; resorting to the most debased of ali 
myths, and endeavoring to destroy the evangelical 
history by a false exegesis of the Old Testament, by 
false traditions concerning facts of Gospel history, 
and by a perversion of the Old Testament into a sys- 
tem of absolute legalism and formalism. Hence it is, 
that in the following section this type of the Talmud 
is succeeded by the type of the New Testament. 

4, It is indubitable that our narrative is the his- 
tory of the most extreme self-abasement of the chief 
council, but is not the less worthy of belief. This is 
the perfection of the judgment of self-abandonment, 
under which the council had flung itself. Upon the 
special points of this self-rejection, see the EXEGETr: 
caL Nores, 

5. The hierarchical falsification of the history of 
the resurrection is the beginning of the hierarchical 
and antievaugelical falsifications of history. The 
Ebionitic Apocrypha, the donatio Constantini, the 
pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, ete. 

6. Christ’s resurrection, according to God’s coun- 
sel, officially announced to the civil authorities, and 
to the hierarchy ; and hence the evangelical faith, ag 
belief in the resurrection, is independent and free. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Heathen guards, the messengers whom God had 
ordained to announce the resurrection unto the chief 
council.—Despairing sinners (Judas, the guards), the 
usual preachers of repentance, sent unto the hypo- 
critical, hierarchical powers.—The unbelief of the 
chief council is bold enough to impart its own obdu- 
racy to affrighted Gentile hearts.—Money and bribe- 
ry, the A and Q (the beginning and the end) of the 
salvation which remained with the council.—Bribery 
of every kind is the principal lever of all antichristian 
systems: 1. Bribery by money, 2. by honors.—The 
utter incertitude of the Sanhedrin is clearly manifest- 
ed by their last decision—The perfect overthrow 
which moral self-destruction caused to follow the 
supposed triumph of their faith—The imagination 
of blinded spirits, as though they could debase the 
grandest facts of heaven into the meanest stories 
(scandala) of earth—The fruitless lies, which are 
imagined capable of converting the most glorious 
facts into a deceptive myth.—The criticism passed in 
the dark Jewish lane, upon the facts of Gospel his- 
tory which took place upon the broad, open highway 
of the world.—This is the course which all the ene- 
mies of Christian truth must pursue, because of the 
concealed self-contradictions: 1. They imagine the 
most absurd fables, to destroy the most glorious 
miracle; 2. they imagine the most senseless absurd- 
ity, to destroy what is full of meaning and clear ta 
the soul; 3. they imagine what is mean, wicked, dix 
bolical, to destroy what is sacred—The latest criti- 
cism in the Jewish Talmud, und the Talmud in the 


*fIn German: Der Same threr Kultur, which the 
Edinb. edition turns into “the germ of its worship,” as 
Lange had written: zhres Kultus.—P. 8.] 
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latest works of criticism—How the hierarchy has 
corrupted even the soldier’s honor.—Slander sneaks 
along in its impotent path, in pursuit of the Gospel 
rushing along its winged course: 1. Slander of Christ; 
2. of the disciples; 3. of early Christendom ; 4. of the 
Reformation, and so forth.— How Judaism and heath- 
enism unite to oppose Christianity—How the hierar- 
chy leagues with the dissolute to battle against the 
faith.—The inhabitants of hell try to make themselves 
believe that heaven has been built up by the devices 
of hell—God allowed the work of shame to run its 
wretched course, because the message of the resur- 
rection was not intended to be extended in the form 
of worldly, but of heavenly certainty, by heavenly 
agencies.—Powerless as are such attempts, as con- 
cerns the Lord, they succeed in destroying many 
souls.—Thus has the Talmud, the production of the 
legalistic spirit of Judaism, placed itself between the 
poor Jew and his Christ, as a ruinous phantom. So 
too does the spirit of legalism endeavor to build up a 
wall of separation between the poor Christian and his 
Christ.—It is only the preaching of the Gospel which 
ean overcome the enmity to the Gospel.—The more 
boldly the opposition advances, let the word ring out 
the clearer. 

Tur Present SECTION CONSIDERED IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE FOLLOWING EvaNGELIcaL NARRATIVE.— 
The twofold development of the Old Testament: 
1. The false continuation of the Talmud. 2. The 
true continuation in the New Testament.—The great 
revolution in the life of Christ: 1. The apparent tri- 
umph of His foes becomes their most disgraceful de- 
feat. 2. The apparent defeat of the Lord becomes 
His most glorious triumph.—The grand development 
of Christianity and its dark counter-picture: 1. The 
fleeing soldiers, the heroic women. 2. The great 
council, and its decision; Christ upon the mountain, 
and His sermon. 3. The empty expectations of 
Judaism, and the actual testimony afforded by the 
Church of Christ.—The perfect impotence of the op- 
ponents, and the omnipotence of Christ in heaven and 
upon earth. 

Starke:—WNova Bibl. Tub.: As divine wisdom 
has decreed, unto even the bitterest foes and perse- 
cutors of Jesus must the truth be told by their own 
beloved confidantes.—The world takes money, and 
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acts as she is taught, against her better knowledge 
and her conscience, 1 Tim. vi. 10; 2 Pet. ii. 13, 15 
—No compacts prevail against the Lord.—The devi 
seeks, where not by force and with boldness, still 
with lies and blasphemy, to oppose the kingdom and 
the life of Christ—Money has great power, but thou 
and thy money shall perish together, Acts viii, 20.— 
Manifest lies require no refutation; they refute them. 
selves.— Quesnel: What a misfortune, that a man 
will turn to lies to cover his sin, rather than unto re 
pentance for forgiveness !—Zeisius: The lie, no mat« 
ter how absurd, is believed rather than the truth, 
especially by the low and godless masses.—Murder 
and lies, the devil’s weapons, John viii. 44. 

isco :—Hate and wickedness incite Christ’s ene- 
mies to bribe the soldiers ; low avarice makes them 
ready to free themselves from the crime of a neglect 
of duty by availing themselves of a convenient lie. 

Heubner :—Contrast between this account ané 
the preceding: 1. There truth; here lies. 2. There 
the glorified Hero in His perfect purity; here the 
terrified priesthood, affrighted because of its crime. 
8. There, among the disciples, overmastering jov: 
here anguishing terror. 4. There willing, unpaid 
servants of truth; here bribed servants of falsehood. 
—Injustice brings a man to humiliation, shame, be- 
fore the instruments of his sin: he resigns himself to 
them, must fear them, and they laugh him to scorn.— 
Such people have never a clean mouth. The state 
of things might have been learned by the Apostles 
| from secret friends and adherents among the priests, 
from several persons, perchance from converted sol- 
diers. 

Braune :—As the friends heard from their own, 
so the foes from their own, the news of the resurrec- 
tion.—W hat revelation will be made on the day of 
judgment * of what money can effect !—Lies find ad 
mission, but they flee before the truth. Let no one, 
accordingly, be affrighted for what men can do; the 
Lord’s counsel starids fast.—But let no one imagine 
that he must take in hand to destroy the attempts 
of another; leave that to the Lord. 


'* [The Edinb. edition mistranslates “ every day we see,” 
| ete,; mistaking the German: jener Tag (remember: Dies 
ire, dies ila) tor jeder Zag.—P. 8.]} 


SECTION. 


THE OMNIPOTENT RULE, AND THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST, IN HEAVEN AND IN EARTH, 


Cuaprer XXVIII. 16-20. 


(Mark xvi, 15-18; 


6 


Luke xxiv. 44-49.) 


Then the eleven disciples went away into Galilee, into a [the, 7d] mountain whers 


17 Jesus had appointed them. And when they saw him, they worshipped him:? but 
18 some doubted [hesitated]? And Jesus came [drew near] and spake unto them, saying 
19 All power is given unto me in [év] heaven and in [on, éri| earth. Go ye therefore, 
and teach [make disciples of, or disciple, christianize, pabyrevoare|* all [the, ré] nations 
baptizing’ them in the name [into the name, eis ro dvoua]® cf the Father, and of the 
20 Son, and of the Holy Ghost: Teaching [dudacxovres] them to observe ali things whatso 
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ever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you alway [all the days, every day, 
maoas Tas Huepas|, even unto the end [éws rhs ovvredeias] of the world [rod slate 
Amen.° 


1 Ver. 17.—-Coud. B., D., [also Cod, Sinait.], Vulgate, Chrysostom, and Augustine omit ai7@, and so Lachmann an¢ 
Tischendorf [not in the large edition of 1859, where he retains it with a majority of uncial MSS.]. Some cursive MSS. read 
aUTOY. 

2 Ver. 17.—[Grotius, Doddridge, Newcomie, Fritzsche, Scrivener translate €dloTacav: had doubted, taking the 
fvreek aorist as a Latin pluperfect. So also the French translations of Martin and Osterwald: avaient douté. But this is 
annecessary, and grammatically impossible after moocextyynoav., Matthew does not say TAYTES MpoceKvYnoaY 
and the doubt may be referred (with de Wette and Lange) to the act of worship, and not to the fact of the resurrection, 
See Hueg. Notes. But even if all disciples fell down before the risen Lord, some (not of the eleven, after the two appear- 
ances in Jerusalem, John xx., but of the seventy or of the five thousand to whom Obrist appeared, 1 Cor. xv. 6) may have 
done so with the honest scepticism of Thomas, being very anxious, but hardly able as yet to realize such a stupendous 
miracle. Hence there is no necessity, as there is no critical authority, for Beza’s coujecture, substituting 00d € for of 84 
=P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 19.—The particle ody (therefore) is wanting in all uncial MSS. [This is not quite correct. The Vatican Codex 

B.), both in the edition of Angelo Mai and of Buttmann, has it, as well as some ancient patristic quotations, and hence 

chmann retains it, although in brackets. Some quote also Cod. Ephraemi Syri (C.) in its favor, but this Codex as pub- 
lished by Tischendorf breaks off in this chapter with ver. 14. But eleven uncial MSS, (Codd. Sinait., A., £., F., H., K., M., 
S.) and numerous cursive copies omit it, and so do the editions of Griesbach, Scholz, Tischendorf, and Alford. But althougb 
it is difficult to defend it critically, it certainly accords with the sense. For the glorificaticn of the Son by the Father and 
His elevation to the right hand of Almighty power is the foundation of the Church and of the authority of the apostolie 
ministry.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 19.—[The verb wa@y7e¥eLv (properly an intransitive verb: to be a pupil to one, Til, ch. xxvii. 57 and 
among the classics, but in the N. T. used also transitively: to make a disciple of, T1vd, so here, Matt. xiii. 52; Acts xiv 
21,= wabnras morety, John iy. 1),is more comprehensive than 5:d9da0K ev, ver. 20, and should therefore be different. 
ly rendered in this connection. It signifies the end, the participles the means. The nations are to be made désciples of 
Ohrist or converted to Him by two means chiefly, viz., by baptism (Rant iCovres) and by religious znstruction (de 
dacKkovTes), The margin of the Authorized Version proposes: make disciples, or Christians of all nations; Dod 
dridge: proselyte (which is objectionable on account of the double meaning); Campbell: convert; Norton: make disct- 
Ee from all nations (from implies a false restriction); Scrivener: make disciples of; Conant and the N. T. of the Am, 

ible Union: disciple (in the sense: to convert, to cduse to become a follower). This is certainly shorter than the cir- 
eumlocution: to muke disciples of, but perhaps not sufficiently popular. Lange has: Machet zu Jiingern, and adds in 
small type: bekehret; de Wette and Ewald: bekehret. The teach of the Authorized and all the older English Versions 
(as well as the lehret of Luther) comes from the inaccurate rendering of the Vulgata: dovete .. . baptizantes ... do- 
centes.—P, 8.] 

5 Ver. 19.—The reading: Bumrtioavres (having baptized) of Codd. B., D., instead of Bamwti Corres, is wor 
thy of notice. [Comp. the translator's foot-note on p. 557.—P. 8.] 

6 Ver. 19.—[The preposition eis with the accusative, as distinct from é¢v dvduari, strictly conveys the idea: into 
the covenant—union and fellowship of the triune God, with all the privileges and duties involved in it. The common 
version in the English and German Bibles and baptismal offices arises from the inaccurate rendering of Cyprian (Hpist. lxxiii 
5) and of the Vulgata: in nomine Patris, etc., instead of 7 nomen, as Tertullian has it (De Bapt ¢.13). It may be graw 
matically defended, however, by ch. xviii. 20: gathered together in my name, €is Td dvoma, and x. 41: in the name of 
4 prophet, €is bvoua Tpophrov, Sixalov, uabnrov,—the meaning of cis being here: in reference to. Lange inge- 
niously combines the two meanings: im the wuthority of, and into the communion with, the holy Trinity. See his Hweg, 
Notes and my additions; also Lange’s Doctrinal Thoughts, No. 6.—P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 20.—[Lit. : tilt the consummation of the (present) won (as distinct from the future zon after the Advent or the 
never-ending world to come); Lange: bis am des Weltlauf’s Vollendung. But the common rendering of ouvTéAeta Tot 
ai@vos by end of the world, is upon the whole the best, certainly the most popular, and hence we left it undisturbed in 
the text. It dates from Wiclif, and was retained by all the older versions (except that of Rheims, which has: to the con- 
summation of the world, after the Vulgata: ad conswnmationem seculi), and among recent revisers also by Conant and 
the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union (with the omission of the interpolated even, which dates from Tyndale). Coverdale and 
James’ Revisers have: wnto, but the Versions of Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva, and the Bishops have: wntil. The old ver- 
sion is greatly preferable to that of Campbell: to the conclusion of this state, and to that of Norton: to the end of present 
things.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 20.—[The word aunv of the text. rec. and younger MSS. is omitted in Codd. Sinait., B., D., ete., Vulgata, ete, 
It is cancelled by Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford; it is also wanting in the first edition of Erasmus, 
1516, and hence in Luther's German Version, and in all the English Versions previous to that of King James’ Revisers 
The word was probably added by the scribes who prepared the copies for liturgical use.—P. 8.] 


lem. We agree with Ebrard and others, that Christ’s 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 16. Then the eleven disciples.—They 
come forward here as the representatives of the en- 
tire band of disciples, and not as the select apostolic 
college of the Twelve, which makes its first reappear- 
ance after the selection of Matthias. This distinction 
is to be found in the remark that some doubted, which 
cannot apply to the Eleven: reference is made to 
many witnesses in 1 Cor. xv. 6. m6 A 

Upon the mountain.—The Evangelist himself 
mforms us that Jesus had appointed the place of 
meeting, but does not tell ws when and where. Inas- 
much as the disciples were bidden at first merely to 
go into Galilee, the more special direction must have 
been given ata later date. Grotius thinks that the 
_gommand was issued while they were still in Jerusa- 


meeting with the seven (John xxi.) preceded and in- 
troduced this manifestation. That there is a refer- 
ence to an actual mountain in Galilee, may be seen 
from the connection between this passage and the 
injunctions to proceed into Galilee, vers. 7, 10; also 
from the consideration, that in Galilee only could a 
place be found for so large an assemblage of disci- 
ples as is mentioned in 1 Cor. xv. 6. An apocryphal] 
tradition, dating from the thirteenth century, named 
the northern peak of the Mount of Olives as the 
scene, and gave it the name of Galilaa. This theory 
has undoubtedly originated early, in an improper and 
interested attempt at harmonizing, the first traces of 
which we find in the apocryphal Acts Pilati. It is 
upon this statement that Rudolf Hofmann supports 
his views in his work, Ueber den Berg Galilia, Hir 
Beitrag zur Harmonie der evangelischen Bervchte 
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could not have been the scene of the transfiguration. 
But should we conclude from this, that that tradition 
is wholly untenable? How easily could that which 
had been said of the second transfiguration of Jesus 
before the eyes of His Church, be confounded with 
the account of the former transfiguration! How well 
adapted, besides, was Mount Tabor for the accommo- 
dation of the disciples, who assembled for the pur- 
pose of celebrating the first great Easter festival ! 
That the mount was then peopled, goes against the 
theory which makes it the scene of such an event as 
the first transfiguration, but not against the view 
which selects it as the centre to which the Galilean 
Christians were gathered. For the dwellers upon 
this mountain (if the mountain were not then, to some 
degree, waste and occupied only by ruins ; see Schulz, 
Reisebeschreabung) could be but few in number, and 
would be, besides, friendly disposed to the Galilean 
believers, so that the assemblage upon this high peak 
of Galilee would not be in the least disturbed (see 
the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 3, 1730). Grotius, too, 
writing upon this passage, is in favor of Tabor. 
“‘ Southward from the Mount of Beatitudes, six miles 
distant from Nazareth, in an easterly direction (south- 
east), the Mount of Tabor rises, “13, @. ¢. peak, na- 
vel, Greek *IraBvpiov (Hos. v. 1; Sept.), called by the 
natives Tschebel Tor. Itis a great, well-nigh isolated 
ball of chalkstone, flattened on the top. Jerome says 
of it: Mira rotunditate sublimis. In omni parte fini- 
tur cequaliter, Upon the southern side, it extends far 
down into the plain of Jezreel: + northward it over- 
looks all the confronting mountains of the highlands 
of Galilee. The sides of Tabor are covered with a 
forest of oaks and wild pistachio-trees, which shelter 
wild swine. The whole mountain is rich in flowers, 
and abounds with trees. The flat top is about a mile 
and a half in circumference; upon it are the remains 
of a large fortress, and two churches may still be rec- 
ognized.” (K. von Raumer, Paldstina, p. 62.) See 
Jer. xlvi. 18; Ps. lxxxix. 12, [“Tabor and Hermon 
shall rejoice in thy name”]. Upon the prospect 
from Tabor, consult works of travel, Schubert, Rob- 
inson; also Schulz (Mihlheim an der Ruhr, 1852, p. 
260). Gerlach supposes the mountain to have lain 
in a lonely neighborhood, in Lebanon, in the north 
of Galilee, but states no reasons. 

Ver. 17. And when they saw Him.—In the 
case of the Eleven, this was “neither the first occa- 
sion upon which they saw Him since the resurrection, 
aor yet the first impression.” Judging from the im- 
port of what follows, we believe that Matthew groups 
the eleven Apostles together with the assembled pil- 
grim throng of Galilean believers. To this congre- 
gated body does the prostration refer, and also the 
doubting of some. We consider, however, that the 
statement: some doubted, is not applied to the 
reality of the Risen One, but is used in regard to the 


* [Hofmann endeavors to harmonize the differences in 
the history of the forty days by means of this apocryphal 
tradition; but 7 T'aA:Aaia means nowhere in the N. T. a 
fountain, but always the well-known province, nor do the 
fathers use it in any other sense. Comp. Meyer in the fifth 
edition, p. 613, note.—P. 8.] 

+ [The Edinb. edition reads: it sinks deep into the Val- 
ey of Israel, I do not know what the “ Valley of Israel” 
18; but Dr. Lange undoubtedly means the great plateau or 
elevated plain of Jezreel, Sugar p>, which extends 
from Carmel to the Jordan where it leaves the Lake Gene- 


Eareth, and was celebrated for ts beauty and fertility, 
a xvii. 16; Judg. vi. 83; vii. 1 1 Sam. xxix. 1, ete.—P. 
8. 


ert Se ee a a eee 
Leipzig, 1856.* We saw above that Mount Tabor. 


immediately preceding tpocextyynaav These 
“some” were not in doubt whether the person be 
fore them was really Jesus who had risen. That 
would have been a total inversion of the order of 
things, if they had come to the mountain believing, 
and had been plunged back into doubt upon the sight 
of the Lord. Why, it was the very vision of the 
Lord which made the women and the Eleven believ- 
ing. So that they doubted whether it was proper te 
offer unto the Lord such an unbounded worship aa 
was expressed in the supplications and prostration 
of the disciples. This view is held also by de Wette, 
The following declaration of Jesus refers to this hesi- 
tation. Hence we find in this a prophetic allusion 
by the Evangelist to that germ of Ebionism which 
developed itself at a later period among the Jewish 
Christians, just as he had before pointed out tke 
germ of the antichristian Judaism. These “some” 
—oi de withouta preceding of uéy—constitute a par- 
ticular section of that assembled mass, formerly men- 
tioned as a body, to which special attention would be 
directed.* The words, of 5¢ é€d3iaTacayv, have 
received various explanations. 1. The reading itself, 
ovdé: Bornemann [Beza]. 2. The meaning, Some 
prostrated themselves, the others separated in dis- 
may: Schleussner. 38. The occasion: (a) They 
doubted, because Jesus’ body was already glorified: 
Olshausen and others; (6) dread of a phantom: 
Hase; (c) on account of a change in the body of Je- 
sus, which was now in the intermediate state, between 
its former condition, and glorification, which was 
completed at the ascension: Meyer.t 4. The sub- 
ject: (a) The Eleven were they who doubted: Meyer; 
(6) certain of the Seventy: Kuinoel; (c) certain of 
the five hundred brethren, 1 Cor. xv. 6: Calovius 
and others [also Olshausen, Ebrard, Stier, who sup- 
pose, from the previous announcement of this meet- 
ing, and the repetition of that announcement by the 
angel, and by Christ, that it included, probably, all 
the disciples who could be brought together ;—in 
which case we must take the €vdexa in ver. 16 in an 
emphatic, not in an exclusive sense, the Eleven being 
the natural leaders of the rest.—P.S.] This last ex- 
planation is undoubtedly the correct one. (See above.) 
Ver. 18. And Jesus drawing near, spake 
unto them.—This drawing near was manifestly a 
special approach unto those who were doubting; 
and unto them likewise were the following words in 
the first instance addressed, though not exclusively. 
All power is given unto Me.—Expression of 
His glorification and victory. “It is an unwarrant- 
ed rationalizing explanation, when this expression ig 
made to mean simply, either potestas animis homi- 
num per doctrinam imperandi (Kuinoel), or full 
power to make all the preparations necessary for the 
Messianic theocracy (Paulus). It is the munus re- 
gium Christi, without limitation.” Meyer. Accord 
ing to the doubts of the later Ebionites, Christ must 
share the power given Him by God, in heaven with 
the angels, on earth with Moses. [With the resur 
rection and ascension Christ took full possession, as 


* [The omission of of ev implies that those who donbt- 
ed were a small minority, a mere exception. If Matthew 
had written: of wéy mpocextynaay, of 6& edictacar, 
he would have divided the disciples into two co-ordinate and 
almost equal parts. Comp. Meyer én loc.—P. 8. ’ 

+ [Lange means the late Johann Friedrich yon Meyer, 
the reviser of Luther’s German Bible, not to be confounde 
with Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, the commentator 
still living. As the latter is mentioned immediately after 
ward, their Christian names should have been given here.< 
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the Godman, of that déta which, as Adyos &capxos, 

or according to His eternal Divine nature, He had 

before the foundation of the world, John xvii. 5 ; 

Ps] xxiv. 26; Phil, ii. 9-11; Eph. i. 20-23.— 
aS: 

Ver. 19. Go ye (therefore).—Ody is a gloss, 
but a correct one; for the majesty of Christ is the 
ground both for His sending, and for their allowing 
themselves to be sent. [Alford, a dignitary of the 
Church of England, says of these words of the great 
commission, that they were ‘not spoken to the apos- 
tles only, but to all the brethren.” He also remarks 
on the connection between efousia and uabnrevicate: 
“ All power is given Me—go therefore and—subdue ? 
Nut so: the purpose of the Lord is to bring men to 
the knowledge of the truth—to work on and in their 
hearts, and lift them up to be partakers of the Divine 
nature! And therefore it is not ‘subdue,’ but ‘ make 
disciples of.” —P. 8.] 

Make disciples of, nadnretoate.—lr- 
ther’s translation: /ehret, is incorrect.* So also is 
the Baptist exegesis: In every case, first complete 
religious instruction, then baptism. To make disci- 
ples of, involves in general, it is true, the preaching 
of the Gospel; but it marks pre-eminently the mo- 
ment when the non-Christian is brought to a full 
Willingness to become a Christian, that is, has be- 
come, through repentance and faith, a catechumen. 
This willingness, in the case of the children of Chris- 
tian parents, is presupposed and implied in the wil- 
lingness of the parents; for it is unnatural and un- 
spiritual to treat children as if they were adults, 
and Christianity as if it were a mere school question, 
when the parents do not decide unhesitatingly in 
favor of Christianity as the religion of their children, 
and do not determine to educate them accordingly. 
Hence the children of Christian parents are born 
catechumens, or subjects of Christian instruction. 
The Holy Scriptures everywhere place the spiritual 
unity of the household in the believing father or he- 
lieving mother, representing this as the normal rela- 
tion. 

All nations.—Removal of the limitations laid 
down in ch. x. 5, according to the statements con- 
tained in ch. xxv. 32; xxiv. 14. By this, the univer- 
sality of the apostolié commission is established. 
The question, how the Gentiles are to be received 
into the Church, is not yet answered, though the un- 
conditioned reception of believers is found in the ap- 
pointment, that nations, as nations, are to be chris- 
tianized, without being first made Jews; that they 
are to be marked out as Christians by baptism, with- 
out any reference to circumcision. The development 
of this germ is left by the Lord to the work of the 
Spirit. The revelation recorded Acts x., is the Spir- 
t’s exegesis of the already perfect commission, and 
aot a continuation or exvansion of that commission, 
which was completed with the work of Christ. We 
eannot, therefore, assume that the Apostles, up to that 
time, held circumcision to be a necessary condition 
of baptism, or reception into the Church; they were 
merely in the dark regarding this question, until the 
Holy Spirit explained the word of Christ unto 
them. 

Baptizing them.—Or, more correctly accord- 
ing to the reading Bawriaavres: having baptized 
themn.+ But uubyredvew is not completed in baptism. 


* [S80 is the teach of the English Version, and the docete 
ef the Latin Vulgate. Comp. the Critical Note No. 4, p. 555, 
8.] 


——~ 


Rather are there two acts, a missionary and an eccle 
siastical,—the antecedent baptism, the subsequent 
instruction. [Meyer: “ Barrifovres, ete., by whick 
the uabnrever is to be brought about, not what is te 
take place after the uadntedoate, which would re 
quire uwabnrevoavres-Barticere.” Alford; “The wad» 
Tevew consists of two parts—the initiatory, admissory 
rite, and the subsequent teaching. It is much to be 
regretted that the rendering of aé., ‘teach,’ has iz 
our Bibles clouded the meaning of these importan. 
words. It will be observed that in our Lord’s words, 
as in the Church, the process of ordinary discipleship 
is from baptism to instruction—i. e., is admission in 
infancy to the covenant, and growing up into rnpeir 
mayta, K.T.A.” But this applies ouly to Christian 
churches already established. As the Jewish religion 
commenced with the promise of God, and the faith 
and circumcision of adulé Abraham, who received 
circumcision as a sign and seal of the covenant al- 
ready established (Rom. iv. 11) for himself and for 
his seed, so the Christian Church was founded in the 
beginning, and is now propagated in all heathen 
countries by the preaching of the Gospel to, and by 
the baptism of, adults. Infant baptism always pre. 
supposes the existence offa responsible parent church 
and the guaranty of Christian nurture which must 
develop and make available the blessings of the bap- 
tismal covenant. Hence the preponderance of adult 
over infant baptism in the first centuries of Christian- 
ity, and in all missionary stations to this day. .But 
even in the case of adult converts, a fudl instruction 
in the Christian religion and development of Christian 
life, does not, as a rule, precede, but succeed baptism, 
which is an initiatory, not a consummatory rite, the 
sacramental sign and seal of regeneration, 7. ¢., of the 
beginning of the new life, not of sanctification or 
growth and perfection in holiness.—P. S.] 

In [or rather with reference to, or into] the 
name of.*—That is, in the might of, and for, the 
name, as the badge and the symbol of the new Church. 
Eis 76. “Note,” says Meyer, “that the liturgical 
formula, Jn nomine, In the name, rests entirely upon 
the incorrect translation of the Vulgate.” Yet, not 
so entirely, because the expression ¢y 7@ dvéduart is 
found in Acts x. 48 (compare Matt. iii. 11). De Wette 
and Meyer explain cis 76, with reference to the © 
name. But eis 7d, in other passages, means either 
the element into which one is baptized (Mark i. 9, 
eis Tov “lopddvynv; Rom. vi. 8, eis tov Odv@rov); or 
the object, eis uerdvoiy, Matt. iii, 11; Acts il, 38, 
eis &peow; or the authority of the community, under 
which and for which one is baptized (cis rby Mwtajy, 
1 Cor. x. 2), The last meaning is probably the 
prominent one in this passage: a baptism under the 
authority of, and unto the authority of the triune 
God, as opposed to the baptism in and for the author. 
ity of Moses. But, as the context shows, we have 
expressed likewise the idea of being plunged into 
the name of the Three-one God, as the element, and 


only two, though very important uncial MSS., the Vatican 
(B.) and the Cambridge Codex (Codex Bezz or D.), and looks 
very much like an ecclesiastical correction. The Sinaitic 
Codex, which otherwise so often agrees with Cod. B., sus. 
tains here the feat, rec., and all the modern critical editions 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, ete., read the present parti 
ciple BawriGovres. Meyer, otherwise so careful in 
grammatical and critical matters, does not even notice the 
difference of reading in this case.—P. 8.] 

*[Lange, as also de Wette, Stier, and Ewald, translate 
eis TO bvona: auf den Namen, while Luther, follow 
ing the Latin Vulgate, translates in dem Namen, like ow 
English Version. See the Critical Note No. 6, p. 555.- 


(The reading Barticavtes has the authority of | P.S.] , 
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the dedication ot the baptized unto this name.* The 
expression, ém! 7@ dvouari, Acts ii, 38, brings ont 
most fully the idea of the authority, in virtue of 
which, or the foundation upon which, baptism is ad- 
ministered. In so far, now, as baptism has the Triune 
name as ground, mcans, and object, the combined sig- 
nification of eis may be partially explained by with 
reference to ; more distinctly, however, in the name 
of: that is, upon the ground of this name, in the 
might of this name, as dedicated unto this name, or 
for this name. Meyer: ‘‘The name of the Father, 
etc., is to be the object of faith, and the subject of 
confession.” This expresses only the third concep- 
tion, and that but half. Upon the import of the 
name, see Commentary on Matt. vi. 9 [p. 125].+ The 
name refers to each of the Persons of the Godhead. 
The plural form, ra éyvéuara, would have pointed to 
Tritheism ; while the singular, in its distributive ap- 
plication to Father, Son, and Spirit, brings out in the 
one name the equality as well as the personality, of the 
three Divine Names in one name.{ In an emphatic 
sense, may it also be said, that 7d mvedua Gyiov is 
a “distinctively Christian characteristicum of the 
Spirit” (John vii. 39). ‘ 


* [So also two distinguished modern English commenta- 
tors. ALrorp in loc.: “It is unfortunate again here that 
our English Bibles do not give us the force of this eis. 
It should have been émto (as in Gal. iii. 27) both here and in 
1 Cor. x. 2, and wherever thy expression is used. It imports 
not only a subjective recognition hereafter by the child of 
the truth implied in 7d dvoua, K.7.A., but an objective ad- 
mission into the covenant of redemption—a putting on of 
Christ. Baptism is the contract of espousal (Eph. y. 26) 
between Christ and His Church. Our word ‘in’ being re- 
tained both here and in our formula of Baptism, it should al- 
ways be remeinbered that the sacramental declaration is 
contained in this word; that it answers (as Stier has well 
observed, Reden Jesu, vi. 902) to the tovTd esti in the 
other sacrament.” Similarly Wordsworth, who otherwise 
adheres very closely to aricient usage: “Not in, but into; 
and not names (plural), but into the One name; 4. é., admit 
them by the sacrament of Baptism into the privileges and 
duties of faith in, and obedience to, the name of the one God, 
{n three persons . . . and into participation of, and commun- 
jon with, the divine nature.” Conant, on the other hand, 
retains and defends the Authorized Version im the name 
(though not in the sense; by the authority of, but in refe- 
rence to), and denies that into the name gives the sense, and 
is admissible in English. But the Authorized Version ren- 
ders 600: €Bamric@nuev eis Xpiotdy "Inootv, Rom. vi. 
8: “‘so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ,” the 
Barrisua cis Odvatoy, ver. 4: “baptism into death,” and 


eis Xpiatdy €Barrio@nre, Gal. iii, 27: “baptized znto 
Christ.” Why not say then with equal propriety: to bap- 
tize into the name of Christ, Z. ¢., into communion and fel- 
lowship with Him and the holy Trinity as revealed in the 
work of creation, redemption, and regeneration ?—P. §.] 

t+ (The name signifies the meaning and essence of the 
subject as revealed, the copy or expression of the being. In 
this case the name implies all that belongs to the manifesta- 
tion of the triune God in the gospel, His titles, attributes and 
works of creation, redemption, and sanctification. It is prob- 
able that Christ had reference also to His own baptism in 
Jordan, where ali three persons of the Godhead revealed 
themselvyes.—P. 8.] 

¢ [Meyer (p. 619, 5th ed. of 1864) thinks that, doctrinally, 
the singular 7d dyoua can be used neither in favor of the 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity (ns is done by Basil, Jerome, 
Theophylact, and others), nor in favor of the Sabbellian 
view of a mere nominal ‘lrinity, since the singular signifies 
the definite name of each one of the three, so that efs Td 
bvoua must be supplied before Tod viod and before Tod 
iylov mvevuatos, comp. Apoe. xiv. 1: 7d bvoua adtod 
tal Td bvoUM 100 TaTpds avTov. But he admits that the 
New Testament doctrine of the holy Trinity as the sum and 
substance of the whole Christian faith and confession is pre- 
supposed and implicd in the passage.—The old practice of a 
threefold immersion, which is first mentioned by Tertullian, 
is a venerable usage, but cannot be traced to the apostolic 
ae i is 1t at all required by the trinitarian formula.— 

. a. : 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


We must dissent from Meyer, when he maintains 
that the passage is “‘improperly termed the baptis 
mal formula,” assigning as reason that ‘‘ Jesus does 
not, assuredly, dictate the words which are to be em 
ployed in the administration of baptism. (No trace 
is to be found of the employment of these words by 
the Apostolic Church : compare rather the simple 
form eis Xpiordv, Rom. vi. 8; Gal. iii. 27; BamriCers 
cis Td dvoua X., Acts viii. 16; and em) TG ovouate Xo 
Acts ii. 88.) It is the telic import [or intention] of 
the baptismal act that is given in this expression. 
Consult Reiche, De Baptism. orig., etc., Gottingen, 
1816, p. 141. It was only ata later period that the 
baptismal formula was drawn up according to these 
words (see Justin. Apol. i, 61), just as was the bap- 
tismal confession of the three articles.” But it is 
exactly this gradual development of the apostolica. 
confession of faith which conducts us back to the 
germ, which we find here deposited in the New Tes- 
tament. A baptism in the name of Christ is con- 
ceivable only when that confession was accompanied 
by the acknowledgment of the Father and the Holy 
Spirit; and: this so-called “‘telic import” points us 
back to the homogeneous foundation upon which 
that import rests. It is true, indeed, that the apos- 
tolic age was not bound to formulas, as stiffand dead 
formulas. Otherwise, Meyer is right in defending, 
against the objections of de Wette, Strauss, and 
others, the historical truth of this direction of Christ. 
This is not the only instance in which we have pre- 
sented a more specially defined statement of the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity, and of the essen- 
tial points of the Christian confession (see 1 Cor. xiii. 
13; 1 Tim. iii, 16; Tit. ii, 11-13, ete.). [Comp. the 
Doctrinal Thoughts, below, sub No. 6.] 

Ver. 20. Teaching them.—These words mark 
on the one hand, the continuation of the apostolic 
activity, after that wadnrevew and BarriCew had pre- 
ceded ; upon the other, the course of the Christian, 
which should run on parallel to this activity. The 
statement concerning the new évtoA7, John xiii. 34, 
which refers undoubtedly to the institution of the 
Holy Supper, shows us, that aLL THINGS commanded 
by Christ concentrate in the truth, and the spiritual 
observance of that Supper as necessarily following 
baptism and the establishment of the visible church. 
See the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1330. 

[We should not overlook that there is no «af be- 
fore 5:ddcKovr7es, So that baptizing and teaching 
are not strictly codrdinate, as two successive acts 
and means of Christianizing the nations; but the 
teaching is a continuous process, which partly pre- 
cedes baptism, as a general exhibition of the gospel 
with the view to bring the adults to the critical turn- 
ing point of decision for Christ, and submission to 
His authority, and partly follows baptism, both in the 
case of adults and infants, as a thorough indoctrina- 
tion in the Christian truth, and the building up of the 
whole man unto the full manhood of Christ, the au- 
thor and finisher of our faith. Since the eleven apos- 
tles and other personal disciples of our Lord could 
neither baptize nor teach all nations, it is evident 
that He instituted here the office of a continuous and 
unbroken preacherhood (not priesthood in the Jewish 
or Romish sense) and teacherhood, with all its duties 
and functions, its privileges and responsibilities; and 
to this office He pledged His perpetual presence to 
the end of time, without the intermission of a single 
day or hour.—P. §.] j 

[All things, whatsoever I have commanded 
you.—The doctrines and precepty of Christ, nothing 
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ess and nothing more, are the proper subjects of 
Christian faith and practice, and constitute the genw- 
me Christian tradition to be handed down from age 
to age, as distinct from those pseudo-Christian tradi- 
tions of men which were added to the gospel, as the 
pseudo-Jewish traditions of the Pharisees and elders 
were added to the Old Testament, and “made the 
word of God of none effect,” Matt. xv. 6.—P. S.] 

And, lo.—Excitation and encouragement to ful- 
fil the apostolic commission, and the duties of the 
Christian life, which are here enjoined.* 

I am with you.—Not merely through the 
agency of the power which has been given Me, but 
still more in the other person of the Holy Spirit, or 
the Paracletos (John xiv. 16, 26, etc.), and in My 
own personal agency, through My word (John xiv. 
23) and sacrament (Matt. xxvi. 28). There is refer- 
ence also to their vital union to, and communion 
with, Him, in the might of His Spirit (John xiv. 20; 
xvi. 22), and of His life (John xv. 5). [Alford: “‘ J) 
in the fullest sense: not the Divine Presence as dis- 
tinguished from the Humanity of Christ. His Hu- 
manity is with us likewise. The vine lives in the 
branches. ... The presence of Christ is part of the 
€560y above—the effect of the well-pleasing of the 
Father. So that the mystery of His name, éuuavouna, 
is fulfilled— God with us.”—P. 8. ] 

[With you.—Wordsworth, like the Romish in- 
terpreters, erroneously confines wef study to the 
apostles aul their successors in office. Let us 
quote Alford, also a dignitary of the Episcopal 
Church, against him: “To understand we buay 
only of the apostles and their (?) successors, is to 
flestroy the whole force of these most weighty words. 
Descending even into literal exactness, we may see 
that diddoKovres avtovs THhpeiv mavTa boa evereAduny 
butv, makes avtovs into duets, aS soon as they are 
peuadyrevuevor. The command is to the UNIVERSAL 
Cuurcu—to be performed, in the nature of things, 
by her ministers and teachers, the manner of appoint- 
ing which is not here prescribed, but to be learnt in 
the unfoldings of Providence recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles, who by His special ordinance were 
the founders and first builders of that Church—but 
whose office, on that very account, precluded the idea 
of succession or renewal.” In a general sense, how- 
ever, the apostolic office—the only one which Christ 
founded, but which was the fruitful germ of all other 
ministerial offices (the presbyterate and deaconate) 
—is truly and really continued, with all its necessary 
functions for the preservation and propagation of the 
church, in the ministerial or pastoral office. In this 
passage the apostles and other disciples (there were, 
probably, more than five hundred in all, comp. 1 Cor. 
xv. 6) appear as the representatives of the whole 
ministry of the gospel, and in a wider sense of the 
whole church over against the unchristian world, 
which is to be christianized by them, As the Saviour 
prayed not for the apostles alone, “‘ but for them also 
that shall believe on Him through their word, that 
they all may be one” (John xvii. 20, 21), so the 
promise of His abiding presence is to all ministers 
of the gospel and to the whole Church they repre- 
sent. Christ has abundantly proved, and daily 
proves, His blessed presence in non-episcopal, as 
well as episcopal churches, even where only two or 


* [So aiso Meyer. Alford gives the words: xa) (dor, 
a different meaning which is rather far fetched, by referring 
them to the ascension, the manner of which is not related 
_ by Matthew. -P. S.] 


| three humble disciples are assembled in His nama 


(Matt. xviii, 20), and it is our duty and privilege, in 
the spirit of true evangelical catholicity, to acknowl 
edge and revere the footprints of our Saviour in ab 
ages and sections of Christendom, whether Greek, oF 
Latin, or Anglican, or Protestant.—P. S.] 

Alway.*—The words: mdcas tas jugpas, ev 
day, mark not ouly every year which will elapse 
the world’s end, as years of redemption but alse 
every day, even the darkest, as days of sedemption. 
[Atrorp: “All the appointed days—fo they ara 
numbered by the Father, though by non« but Him.” 
WorpswortxH: “I shall never be absent from you a 
single day; I shall never be absent in any of the 
days of the greatest trial and affliction of the Church 
but I shall remain with her till the /ast day, when you 
will see Me again in bodily presence.”—P. S. ] 

Unto the end of the world.—That is, until 
the completion or consummation of the secular zon, 
or the period of time which comes to an end with the 
parousia, and involves the end of the present world 
itself. Hence this fact is also included, that Christ ac- 
companies His own, when they go to the most remote 
boundaries of the world to preach the Gospel. [The 
word unto (€ws) does not set a term to Christ’s pres- 
ence, but to His invisible and temporal presence, 
which will be exchanged for His visible and eternas 
presence at His last coming. Now Christ is with us 
then when He shall appear in glory, we shall be wit? 
Him where He is (John xvii. 24), and shall see Hir 
as He is (1 Johniii. 2). Comp. Bengel, who remarks to 
éws: ‘ Tum enim nos erimus cum Domino.”—P. 8.] 

On account of this all-encompassing, this heaven- 
and-earth-including presence of Christ, the fact of 
the personal ascension is omitted by our Evangelist, 
which is done also by John, as a point which is self- 
evidently comprehended in this omnipresence. [The 
fact itself of the ascension is clearly implied, not 
only in this verse, but also in other passages of this 
Gospel, as ch. xxii. 44; xxiv. 30; xxv. 14, 31; xxvi. 
64.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The mountain in Galilee—The appearance of 
the risen Lord upon this mountain recalls in its every 
part the transfiguration upon the mountain in Perea, 
and also Peter’s confession, which preceded that 
transfiguration. Hence it is, it seems to us, that tra- 
dition has connected the second event with the first, 
in regard to the locality, and has named Mount Ta- 
bor as the scene of the transfiguration. Upon this 
occasion we have a repetition of both the solemn 
confession and the transfiguration. The two scenes 
agree in kind, but this present one surpasses in de- 
gree. There, Peter confessed; ‘‘ Thou art Christ, the 
Son of the living God;” here, a disciple-band of 
more than five hundred believers fall in adoration at 
the feet of the risen Lord. There, Christ confirmed 
Peter’s confession, as a revelation from the Father; 
here, He declares: ‘‘ All power is given unto Me in 
heaven and on earth.” ‘There, He proclaimed the 
institution of His Church (éAnola) upon the fours 
dation of this confession; here, He appoints His dis. 
ciples apostles unto all nations, while these nations 
were to take the place of the disciples (ua@nrevoare), 
He institutes holy baptism, and recalls the more 


ephange: alle Tage, all the days, which is the ‘itera 


: translation.—P. 8,] 
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special institution of the ministerial (teaching) office 
(John xx. 21), and of the Holy Supper (see above, 
Fxeg. Notes)—And as He made manifest, upon the 
Mount of Transfiguration, His connection with the 
heavenly world of spirits, and with the entire past 
of God’s kingdom (Moses and Elijah), so He certifies 
here His connection with the entire future of God’s 
kingdom, His eternal presence in the Church in this 
world, by means of these words: “Lo, I am with 
you every day till the completion of the zon, of the 
world’s course and time.” 

2. When Matthew mentions in this passage only 
the Eleven, he will merely mark them out as the 
leaders 6f the Galilean disciple-procession, but in no 
sense as those to whom the institutions of the glorified 
Lord were exclusively entrusted. Gerlach is of the 
opinion, that the principal, the predominating thought 
with Matthew, was the office of public teacher ; “‘and 
uence it is that all the appearances of our Lord, 
which were enjoyed by different parties, are omitted.” 
But Matthew reports even an appearance of Jesus 
unto the women. If Matthew here records (as Ger- 
Jach himself admits) the same meeting of Jesus with 
the disciples which is mentioned by Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 
6, it follows that the Lord himself here committed His 
formal institutions and commissions to the whole as- 
sembled Church, with the Apostles at her head, just 
as He at a later date poured out His Spirit upon the 
whole assembled Church. And from this, then, we 
argue, that, according to the law of Christ, the apos- 
tolic office and the Church are not two divided sec- 
tions. In the commission to teach and to baptize, 
the apostolical community is one, a united apostolate, 
involving the Church, or, a united Church, including 
cue Apostles. In this unity we may unquestionably 
mark the distinction between the leader and the led, 
which comes out in a more positive way in the en- 
truscment to the Apostles of the official keys (Matt. 
xvi, 19; xviii. 18; John xx. 21). But that is an 
erganic contrast, arising from, and conditioned by, 
the unity of the apostolic communion (1 Cor. v. 4). 

v, The declaration of Christ: ‘‘ All power,” etc., 
and His command to baptize into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, etc., as also the fact that He 
received the adoring homage of His disciples, show 
clearly that He presented Himself, not only in the 
majesty of His exalted humanity, but also in the 
brightness of His divinity. In the words: ‘‘is given 
unto Me,” there is, undoubtedly, emphasis laid upon 
His mediatorial relationship, which is frequently illus- 
wated by the Apostle (1 Cor. xv, 28; Eph. i. 20; 
Phil. ii. 9 ff.); but, at the same time, with equal dis- 
tinctness is the homoousia (or co-equality) of Christ 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit expressed in the 
second name of the baptismal formula. Under the 
old economy, the predominant reference in all the 
divine government was to the glorification of the 
Father; under the new economy, to that of the Son; 
while, in the final completion, the Father shall be 
glorified with the Son in the glorification of the Holy 
Bpirit. 

4, It is manifest that the kingdom which Christ 
here describes is not only a regnum gratic, but also 
a kingdom of power, and a kingdom of glory; but it 
does not manifest itself as three distinct kingdoms, 
but the power which He manifests is subservient to 
ike interests of the kingdom of grace, and the king- 
dom of grace finds its end and completion in the 
kingdom of glory (see the author’s Positive Dogma- 

5. That the Anabaptists appeal for their views 
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without sufficient reason to ver. 19, has been ofter 
enough pointed out (see the Hxeg. Notes). But, upon 
the other hand, it is clearly presupposed in pa@nrev- 
care, that persons are to be induced to be baptized 
by the use of gospel means, not by forcible conver- 
sion,—are not to be made catechumens by compu 
sion; and also, that baptism can be administered ta 
children really only upon the ground of a truly Chria- 
tian family, or at least of a god-parentship (sponsor: 
ship) which represents spiritually such a family. On 
the baptism of children, consult W. Hoffmann: 
Gespriche tiber Taufe und Wiedertaufe ; Culmann ° 
Welche Bewandtniss hat es mit der Taufe? Strass 
burg, 1847; the writings of MarTensEen, RUDELBACH, 
ete. [Comp. also, on the pedo-Baptist side of the 
question: P. Scuarr: History of the Apostolie Church, 
New York ed. 1853, § 142, 148, pp. 569-581; 
P. Scuarr: History of the Christian Church of the 
First Three Centuries, New York, 1859, p. 122 ff; 
W. Watt (Episcopalian): The History of Infant 
Baptism, 2d ed., Oxford, 1844, 4 vols.; SamuEL 
Mitrer (Presbyterian): Infant Baptism Scriptura: 
and Reasonable, ete., Philad., 1840; W. Nasr (Meth- 
odist): A Dissertation on Christian Baptism, Cincin- 
nati, 1864 (at the close of his Com. on Matthew, 
p. 641-652). On the Baptist side of the question, 
both in regard to infant baptism and immersion, 
compare the learned and able works of ALEXANDER 
Carson: Baptism in its Mode and Subjects, 5th Am. 
ed., 1850, and, as regards the mode of baptism, 
Dr. T. J. Conant: The Meaning and Use of Bap- 
tizein Philologically and Historically Investigated, 
being an Appendix to his revised Version of the 
Gospel of Matthew, New York, 1860, and also 
separately printed by the Am. Bible Union, New 
York, 1861.—P. 8.] 

6. In (into) the name.—As we saw before, the 
name is not the essence itself, but the expression, the 
manifestation of the essence, among those of God’s 
intelligent creatures who name the name. So then, 
In (into) the name (eis ro dvoua) of the Triune, signi- 
fies: 1. The ground ; (a) objectively: according to 
His revelation, under His authority, by reason of His 
command, and agreeably to His institution; (6) sub- 
jectively: upon the confession of thisname. 2. The 
means ; (a) objectively: into the revelation of His 
name as the spiritual element; (4) subjectively: for 
the revelation of His name in the actual confession. 
8. The object ; (a) objectively: for the glorification 
of the Triune name in the subject baptized; (6) sub- 
jectively: for the happiness* of the baptized in the 
Triune name. All the significations are combined in, 
and expressed by «cis Td dvowa. Gerlach says: “Tc 
do something in the name of God, means, not only: 
upon His commission, but to do it in such a manner 
that the power and being of God Himself shall ap- 
pear as working in the transaction. Thus: to bless 
in the name of the Lord (2 Sam. vi. 18; Ps. exxix. 
8); to adjure one in the name of the Lord (1 Kings 
xxii. 16); to curse one (2 Kings ii, 24); above all, 
to pray in Jesus’ name (John xvi. 28).” The person 
baptized is, accordingly, “fully committed unto the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit—consecrated, 


* [In German: zur Beseligung, which the Edinb. editios 
misrenders: to seal, as if Beseligung were the samo with 
Versiegelung! The objective end of baptism (and of he 
is the glory of God, the subjective end the happiness an 
salyation of the persons baptized by introducing them inte 
the communion with God. The Westminster Catechism 
combines the two in the first question: ‘What is ths chief 
PST man? To glorify God and to enjoy Him fo-eiver,"- 
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made over to experience the blessing, the redeeming 
and sanctifying influences, of each of the three Per- 
sons; hence, also, he is even named by the name of 
the Lord (Isa. xliii 7; lxiii, 19; Jer. xv. 16).” 

Baptism is, after the analogy of the circumcision, 
& covenant transaction, more particularly the dedica- 
sory covenant transaction, the sacrament of regene- 
tation, to which the Lord’s Supper corresponds, as 
the completed covenant act, as the sacrament of sanc- 
tification. Baptism represents the birth, the Supper 
the festive manifestation of Christianity. Considered 
in this light, however, we must bring out prominent- 
ly these three points: (1) God in this covenant is its 
author, who invites, reconciles, lays down conditions, 
and that all the vows and performances of men are to 
rest upon God’s promises. (2) The promises of God 
are promises and assurances of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, in which the personal Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, specializing and individual- 
izing the Gospel, makes Himself over, with all His 
own peculiar gifts, to each individual subject of bap- 
tism; the Father, with the blessing of creation and 
regeneration; the Son, with the blessing of history, 
i, é., of salvation; the Holy Spirit, with the blessing 
of His life and of the (entire) Church. This promise 
contains the assurance of the paternal guardianship 
and blessing of God, of the grace and merit of Christ, 
of the consolation, illumination, and direction of the 
Holy Spirit. But all this under the condition of the 
subject’s own personal appropriation and application. 
(3) And in accordance with this, we must direct at- 
tention to the vows presented to the Father, the Son, 
and the Spirit. In the case of children, these vows 
are made by parents or god-parents (sponsors); and 
where these guarantees are entirely wanting, there is 
the limit of Chrisiian infant baptism. 

7. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit.— This passage is the chief proof 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. (1) These three must 
be subjects distinct from one another, and true per- 
sons, especially because rd dvoua is never in the en- 
tire Bible used of abstractis, of qualities, but only of 

- true persons. (2) They must be equal, consequently 
divine persons, because they are placed upon an 
equality, and because like reverence is claimed for 
each. Even Julian the Apostate acknowledged the 
force of this passage, apd accused the Christians of 
being polytheists.” So Heubner. This taunt is to 
be avoided by our showing no favor to the vulgar 
conception of three distinct Divine beings and indi- 
viduals, and by holding fast to three personal dis- 
tinctions in the one divine being, For more exact 

’ details, see the works upon systematic theology. We 
would only add, that the doctrine of the Trinity is to 
be regarded as the fundamental, theological doctrine 
of Christianity, to which the soteriological doctrines 
of election, of the atonement, and the Chureh corre- 
spond. 

[It should be added, that the doctrine of the Trin- 
;ty does not rest, by any means, merely on the few 
dicta probantia which teach it directly and expressly, 
as the baptismal formula, the apostolic benediction, 
2 Cor. xiii. 14, and the doubtful passage on the three 
witnesses in heaven, 1 John v. 7 (comp. besides Matt. 
iii, 16, 17; 1 Pet. 1.2; Rev. i. 4, 5), but still more 
on facts, on the whole Scripture revelation of God as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in the three great works 
of creation, redemption, and sanctification. From 
this Trinity of revelation (ceconomical Trinity) we 
justly infer the Trinity of essence (ontological Trin- 
ity), since God reveals Himself as He actually is, and 
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since there can be no contradiction between His char 
acter and His works, Moreover, every one of the 
many passages which separately teach either the divin- 
ity of our Saviour, or the divinity of tho Holy Spirit, 
viewed in connection with the fundamental Scripture 
doctrine of the unity of the Godhead, proves, indi- 
rectly, also the doctrine of the holy Trinity. Hence 
you cannot deny this fundamental doctrine without 
either running into Tritheism, or into Deism, without 
destroying either the divine unity, or the divinity of 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, and thereby undermin- 
ing the whole work of redemption and sanctifica- 
tion.—P. 8. ] 

8. Institution of the Church—With this apos- 
tolic commission, and with the institution of bap- 
tisin, which had been preceded by that of the Sup- 
per and of the ministerial office, and by the presen- 
tation of the “keys,” the institution of the Church 
is finished, as regards her elements. This can be 
doubted only, when we ignore that the essence of 
the Christian Church consists in the communion of’ 
the word and the sacraments of Christ, that the word 
calls the Church into being, that baptism is the 
founcation, and the communion in a more special 
sense is the manifestation, of the Church. The doubt 
whether Christ Himself founded the Chureh, originat- 
ed with those who sought the nature of the Church 
in her policy, or external social organization and 
constitution ; as, ¢ g., J. H. Bohmer, G. J. Plank 
(Geschichte der christlichen Gesellschaftsverfassung, 
i. p. 17. We may notice in passing, that the germs 
of Baur’s “ Hbinioten Hypothese” are to be found 
p. 9. in this book). The evangelical history teaches 
us that the institution of the Church arose first grad; 
ually, that the institution was announced and pre- 
pared for in the word éxxcAncia, Matt. xvi. 18; was 
decided by the fact of Christ’s death and resurree- 
tion; and completed, when the Spirit was poured 
out at Pentecost. Then it was that the organism of 
the Church, which the Lord had gradually formed, 
received the quickening Spirit. 

9. The resurrection as the Lord’s exaltation.— 
Because Matthew and John do not record the ascen- 
sion, some have drawn conclusions from this silence 
adverse to the reality of the ascension. These de- 
ductions rest upon two essential errors. The first 
error concerns the character of the evangelical writ- 
ings: the Evangelists are held to have been chron- 
iclers, who relate all they know of Jesus. But we 
have already shown how far they surpassed these de- 
mands; that each Evangelist viewed his materials, 
and arranged them, influenced by a conception of the 
Lord’s glory peculiar to himself, and according to 
one plastic, fundamental thought. But far below a 
proper appreciation of the Gospels as this error lies, 
equally far below a proper appreciation of the resur- 
rection of Christ, in its full, eternal significance, does 
the second error lie. Some, in accordance with the 
low belief of the Middle Ages,have conceived the resur- 
rection to have been a kind of awaking, on the Lord’s 
part, unto a life in this world similar to that of Laza- 
rus, so that possibly He might have died again. Then 
the ascension came in, as the second, entirely new, 
and in fact much greater miracle, and decided the 
matter then, and only then. This may be the view 
of monks of the Middle Ages, but it is not the view 
of the Apostolic Church, According to the true con- 
ception, the ascension is essentially implied in the 
resurrection. Both events are combined in the one 
fact of Christ’s exaltation. The resurrection is the 
root and the beginning of the sscension ; the axcen 
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sion is the blossom and crown of the resurrection. 
Hence the Apostolic writings take the ascension al- 
ways for granted (Acts ii, 31, 33; v. 81; vil. 55; 
Eph. i. 20; 4. 6; iv. 8; Phil. ii, 6-10; 1 Tim. ii. 
16; 1 Pet. iii. 22). The ascension is as really pre- 
supposed by John (vi. 62; * xx. 17) and by Matthew 
(xxvi. 64) as it is distinctly related by Mark and 
Luke. The Lord did not return again after His res- 
arrection into this present life; and yet quite as lit- 
tle did He, as a simple, spiritual existence, enter into 
the unseen world, He has become through the res- 
urrection, which was at the same time transforma- 
tion, the first-fruits of the new spiritual human life 
of glorified humanity ; hence is He the Prince of the 
visible and the invisible worlds, which find here the 
point of union (Eph. i. 21). But this life, as regards 
its essence, is the heavenly life; and, as regards its 
character, the entrance into that estate was accord- 
ingly the beginning of the ascension. We cannot 
indeed say (with Kinkel), that the early Church iden- 
tified the resurrection and the ascension ; or, that the 
latter occurred upon the first day of the resurrection ; 
or, that there was a succession of ascensions. The 
resurrection marks the entrance into the heavenly 
state ; the ascension, into the heavenly sphere. With 
the first, the manner of His former intercourse with 
the disciples ceased, and was replaced by His mirac- 
ulous appearances; with the last, His visible inter- 
course with the disciples generally ceased, to give 
place to the sending of the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit. 
This is the reason why the ascension presents a sad 
side as well as a joyful, being the departure of Jesus 
from the earth. It is both Good Friday and Easter. 
By it the Church of Christ is marked out as both a 
‘Church of the cross and a Church of the crown, and 
enters upon a course of conflict which lasts from 
Pentecost to the second Advent. Christ’s ascension 
is accordingly His proper glorification, as the resur- 
rection His transformation. Nevertheless, the unity 
of the exaltation of Christ predominates to such a 
degree in the apostolic view, that the final ascension 
is taken for granted by the Apostles. John sees the 
image of the ascension in this, that Christ will con- 
tinue to live in the Petrine and Johannean type of 
the Church; Matthew in this, that He will be with 
His own tili the completion of the world, hence omni- 
present with His people in His majesty, as regards 
both time and space. Such a spiritual dynamic om- 
nipresence of Christ is conceivable only upon the pre- 
condition of the ascension. That “the feast of the 
Ascension did not make its appearance until a late 
period ” (Gerlach), is to be explained by the fact, 
that originally the forty days of the glorification of 
Christ made up one continuous festival. Then the 
ascension rose just in proportion as the festival of 
the Forty Days sank. Upon the corporeality of the 
risen Saviour, see Lange’s Leben Jesu, ii. 8, p. 1750. 
In that work, we have considered connectedly the 
conceptions of transformation and glorification, as is 
usually done; and this is so far justifiable, as trans- 
formation is the basis of glorification. But the lat- 
ter, which is the fully developed bloom of trans- 
formation, does not fully manifest itself till Christ’s 
appearance upon the mountain in Galilee, and till the 
ascension. 

10. Matthew’s three sacred mountains; (J) The 
Mount of the Seven Beatitudes; (2) the Mount of 


« [Ver. 22 is a printing error of the original faithfully re- 
tea ae in the Edinb. edition, which adds other errors, as 
att. xxvi. 24, instead of 64, ete —P. S.] 
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Transfiguration; (3) the Mount of the great Resur 
rection-festival. (De Wette: The self-inauguration 
of Jesus,—Transfiguration,—Farewell.) 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The revelation of our risen Lord in the great con 
gregation of the disciples upon the mountain: 1. The 
festival which succeeded the Palm-entry, after they 
had been scattered. 2. The festival which preceded 
the feast of Pentecost, when they became perfectly 
united. 3. The festival of Easter in its complete 
form.—How great the gain when we believingly re- 
pair to the place where the Lord has commanded us 
to go: 1. Inthe Lord’s house ; 2. at the Lord’s table ; 
3. before the Lord’s throne-—The believing Church 
is constituted by its appearance before the Lord: 1. 
It is only the appearance before the Lord which 
makes a true Church; the appearance. before men 
can form only a picture of a Church, or a party. 2. 
The appearance before the Lord truly unites the 
everlasting Church.—The Easter Church, kneeling 
before her Lord, receives His Easter blessing: 1. 
The kneeling Church. 2. The Easter blessing: (a) 
the most blessed assurance that His royal glory is 
her shield and salvation ; (6) the most extensive com- 
mission unto all the world with His salvation; (c) 
the solemn assurance of His presence and His con- 


‘duct to the end of the world.—How Christ replies to 
doubters in His Church: 1. By a reference to His 
unbounded power; 2. by the institution of His un- 
bounded Church ; 3. by the assurance of His ever- 
abiding presence.—The believing Church participates 
in the glory of her glorified Lord: 1. She shares His 
might, in the guardianship and blessing which she 


experiences; 2. she shares His fulness of grace, in 
the office she discharges ; 3. she shares His victory, 
in the assurance received by her.—The risen Saviour 
in His majesty: 1. In His royal glory; 2. in His di- 
vine glory ; 3. in the glory of His victory.—All pow 
erin heayen and upon earth united in the Lord for 
His people.—Jesus’ omnipotence, an omnipotence of , 
grace, and an omnipotence of judgment.— The 
Church’s institution and commission is one: 1. The 
institution, a commission; 2. the commission, an in- 
stitution.—Holy baptism, as the foundation of Christ’s 
Church: 1. The pre-condition, catechumens who 
have been won by the gospel; 2. its meaning, the 
covenant grace of the Triune God; 3. its object, the 
holy communion and its blessing.—Baptism in the 
name of the Triune God, the celebration of a personal 
covenant: 1. The promises of God, Father, Son, and 
Spirit, unto the baptized; 2. the vows of the bap: 
tized, in which he yields and binds himself unto the 
Father, Son, and Spirit.—Baptism, the gospel in its 
special application to the subject of baptism. The 
right of pado-baptism: 1. The Lord’s title . the 
children of Christians ; 2. the Christian children’s title 
to the Lord.—The sanctification of pedo-baptism.— 
The doctrine of the holy Trinity in its practical sig 
nificance: 1. A threefold gospel; 2. a threefold Chris- 
tian calling; 3. a threefold creation and summons 
unto a spiritual life—The religion of the Trinity and 


the religion of the Spirit are one.—Christ’s servants 
should teach others what Christ has commanded, 
not command others what Christ has taught.—The 
blessing of the risen Lord unto His people: 1. Nea) 
all and with all; 2. every day, upon every way; 3 
till tle world’s end; 4, and till the world is per 
| fected. 
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__ Starke:—Man must contribute his part; then 
will God meet -him with His promises.—But some 
doubted Because they were so tardy in believing, 
we may receive their testimony as so much more 
trustworthy.—Js given Me: This is a divine, eternal 
power,—the foundation of the gospel, the ministerial 
office,—the ground of our responsibility to obey His 
commandments, of the baptismal covenant, and of 
His gracious presence in the Church_—This is the 
‘greatest loss, both at the appearance and the begin- 
ning of piety, in very many souls, that they will not 
deny their own strength, and cast themselves down at 
Christ’s feet.—The boundless power and exaltation 
of Jesus Christ, the ground of faith and all consola- 
tion, from which we must obtain. the. victory over 
3in, death, the devil, hell, and the world.—Hitherto 
ye have been my disciples and scholars; but now ye 
are to become masters and teachers, and are to make 
disciples of others.—The preaching of the gospel, 
along with these attestations, is a precious and in- 
eomparable fruit of the death and resurrection of 
Christ.—To preach and administer the sacraments, 
are the chief duties of the New Testament minister, 
Acts vi. 4.—Teaching them to observe, Heb. vi. 1, 2; 
2 Tim, iii. 15, 16.—To these duties belongs also the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper.—Zeisius : It is not 
enough to be baptized, but there is likewise demand- 
ed a holy zeal, to live after the baptismal covenant, 
and to walk blameless, 1 Pet. iti, 21—Quesnel: A 
preacher’s true fidelity consists in this, that he 
preaches nothing but what he has learned from Je- 
sus Christ.—Believest thou His promise, then canst 
thou in Him and through Him easily overcome all 
things.—[ Quesnel adds this concluding prayer to his 
practical Com. on Matthew: Be Thou therefore with 
us always, O Lord, to be our light, our strength, and 
our consolation. Be with Thy Church, to be her 
steadfastness, her protection, and her holiness. Amen. 
—P.S. 

Taos :—Christ even in His human nature is the 
administrator of the divine laws over men, yea, over 
all creatures.—I have been baptized; the pledge of 
God’s grace unto me.—Baptism is an incorporation 
into the body of Christ, which is governed by His 
Spirit. 

Gerlach :—They worshipped Him. That belief 
in the divinity of Christ, which was partly slumber- 
ing during His state of humiliation, is awakened in 
all, as with one blow, through this miraculously im- 
posing view of the risen Saviour.—Acknowledgment 
of repentance and of faith, even when it was not yet 
associated with a clear knowledge concerning the 
Lord’s person and teaching, was deemed sufficient by 
the Apostles to justify baptism, Acts ii. 415 viii. 12, 
87; ix. 19; x. 47, 48; xvi. 83; xix. 5—Unto the 
end of the world ; i. e., till the new world appears, 
in which God’s kingdom is manifested in its glory, 
Their administration of baptism and their teaching 
were accordingly to be accompanied and blessed 
by His omnipresent, everywhere mighty, efficient 
power. 

Heubner ‘-—The authority of the Father contin- 
ues, but He performs everything through the Son 
and for the Son).—Thereupon rests also the obliga- 
tion to worship Christ.—The Lord sends to His sub- 
jects.—Christ declares here distinctly the universal- 
ity of His Church.* It was His own clear will to be 


* (Tne universality or catholicity of the Church, wnich 
oa itself gradnaliy in the missionary work, is implied in 
the words: “Make disciples of ali nations.” The Edinb. 
edition renders Allgemeinheit seiner Kirche by “ equality 


a universal Saviour.—By the ordinance of Crist, 
baptism has. the divine sanction for all times and 
peoples.—Teach them all things. Nothing is to be 
made obsolete. Nothing is contained in Christ’s law 
which was merely a toleration of an error of the 
times.—I am with you: The most. glorious word of 
consolation at parting. The most sublime conclusion 
of the gospel: 1. For all Christians unto all time. 
2. The import of this promise. With His Spirit, and 
His actual manifestation of power.—Christ shall ba 
preached to all in their own time, even in the other 
world.—The revelation of the glory of Jesus on 
parting from His Apostles and His Church. 
Braune:—Previously, Christ. had appeared sud. 
denly, unexpectedly; now He makes. a special ap. 
pointment with them.—In Galilee, the despised prov 
ince, He had the most friends.—Christ. is the Loré 
of the visible and invisible Church, of the Churcl 
militant and triumphant.—[ Rieger | Some doubted. 
wonder not that in thy case, too, faith is a constan 
subjugation of unbelief.—In flaming hearts, the light 
of conviction must kindle.—Js given Me. With joy- 
ous assurance He awaited His departure. .He had 
won so few, and His. task embraced all peoples, all 
times, Eph, i. 20, 23.—If He is busy and efficient at 
creation, much more is: He at regeneration.—The 
first disciples, Christians, became. missionaries, mes- 
sengers of salvation, as soon as the Church was found- 
ed at Pentecost... Upon that first feast of Pentecost, 
there were three thousand Christians ; at the end of 
the first. century, five hundred thousand; under the 
first Christian ruler, Constantine the Great, about 
ten millions ; in the eighth century, some thirty mil- 
lions ; at the era of the Reformation, nearly one hun- 
dred millions; and now, well nigh two hundred mil- 
lions.* — Missionaries from England and_ Ireland 
brought the gospel to Germany.+—The missionary 
work is the duty for the Church. There are still 
eight hundred millions who have not the gospel ; one 
hundred and sixty millions Mohammedans, ten mil- 
lions Jews, six hundred and thirty millions heathen. 
—Missions are now beginning to receive from the 
Church that attention they demand. Oh, if it wére 
only held fast: Go ye, preach the gospel! Many 
act as if the Redeemer said, the Confession.—[ Rie- 
ger :| The preaching of the gospel is an address 
made in Christ’s name unto the whole world: it has 
not to do with an emendation of the Jewish religion, 
nor with an elevation of heathen morality, nor with 
the establishment of civil rights; but it is a gospel 
of the kingdom, a proclamation that Jesus is the 


of His Church,” which gives no sense at all in this conneo- 
tion.—P. 8.] 

* According to the calculation of Dr. Dieterici in Ber- 
lin, made in 1859, the number of Christians amounts tc 
835,000,000,—P. 8.] 

+ [Germany is substituted for the original fo ws (4. e., 
Germans), which the Edinb. edition thoughtlessly retained 
Germany gave to England, in the fifth century, its Anglo- 
Saxon population, which was subsequently christianized by 
missionaries from Rome (Augustine and his thirty compan- 
fons sent out by Gregory L, a. p. 596); England sent a few 
centuries later the gospel to the Continent, mainly through 
Winfried or Boniface, “the apostle of Germany;” and Ger: 
many discharged the debt by giving to Englund, indirectly af 
least, the Protestant Reformation, in the sixteenth centnry. 
In America both nationalities meet in the nineteenth con 
tury to coalesce into one on the ground of their commot 
Protestant Christianity.—P. 8.] 

+ [According to Dieterici’s calculation the religious sta 
tistics of the world in 1859 stood as follows: 


PCRILONR codecs aiinte cae eae 800,000,000 
Mohammedans......... 160,000,000 
OOWR vacce dices 5,000,000 


Christians.... 835,000,000--P. 8. 
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Lord; a gospel of glory, that the Son of God hath 
appeared and taken away the power from death, and 
‘rom the subjection unto vanity, beneath which the 
whole creation groaneth, etc.—Baptism. Immersion, 
which signifies the death and burial of sinful human- 
ty, became an aspersion to signify the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit for the soul’s renewal, or a sprink- 
ting to indicate purification and dedication, sanctifi- 
cation of heart and life; the external mode may 
change (but still the idea must obtain the same depth, 
Rom. vi. 4, viz., to be baptized into the death of 
Christ to a new life). — Baptism is the sacrament 
through which one becomes a Christian.—Zo, J am 
with you: He is not coming, He is here: 1. He is 
with weak and strong; 2. in battle as in victory; 3. 
in life and in death; 4. in time and eternity.—Here 
Jesus is with us in His word, there we shall be with 
Him in His glory.— UAle : What the exalted Son of 
man in His exaltation is unto men: 1. What do His 
friends possess in Him? He is, (a) their royal Bro- 
ther ; (6) their eternal High-Priest ; (¢) their almighty 
Protector; (d) the unfailing Accomplisher of their 
perfection. 2. What do His enemies possess in Him ? 
He is, (a) their almighty King; (4) an omniscient 
Witness; (c) a patient Forbearer; (d) a righteous 
Judge.—Ah/feld: The last will of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: 1. Believe on the Risen One; 2. extend the 
Church; 3. console thyself with the Lord’s gracious 
assistance.—Heubner : The everlasting endurance of . 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

[Marrnew Henry :—Alway, i. ¢., all days, every 
day. I will be with you, on Sabbath days, on week 
days, fair days and foul days, winter days and sum- 
mer days. There is no day, no hour of the day, in 
which our Lord Jesus is not present with His 
churches and His ministers ; if there were, that day, 
that hour, they were undone. The God of Israel, the 
Baviour, is sometimes a God that hideth Himself (Isa. 
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xlv,15), but never a God that absenteth Himself , 
sometimes in the dark, but never at a distance.— With 
you: 1, With you and your writings: the divine 
power of the Scriptures continues to the end of time; 
2. with you and your successors: all the ministers of 
the Apostles, all to whom the commission extends te 
baptize and to teach; [8. with you and all true és 
ciples, comp. Matt. xviii. 20].—Curysostom :—Lo, 1 
am with you alway, etc. As much as to say: Tell 
Me not of the difficulty of all these things, seeing I 
am with you, who can make all things easy. A like 
promise He often made to the prophets of the O. T., 
to Jeremiah, who pleaded his youth; to Moses and 
to Ezekiel, when they would have shunned the office 
imposed upon them. The promise is not to the Apos 
tles only, who were not to continue till the end of the 
world, but with them to all who shall believe after 
them. He says this to the faithful as one body.—P. 
Scuarr:—The unbroken succession of Christ’s life 
through all ages of Christendom (or, the true doctrine 
of the apostolic succession): 1. A glorious fact; 2. 
an irresistible evidence of Christianity ; 3. an unfailing 
source of strength and encouragement to the believer. 
—Christ’s presence with His people: 1. In the Holy 
Spirit, who reveals Christ to us and unites us to Him; 
2. in the Church which is His body, the fulness of 
Him that filleth all in all; 3. in His word; 4. in His 
sacraments, especially the Lord’s Supper, where He 
offers Himself to the believer as his spiritual food ; 
5. in the hearts of believers, who live in Him as He 
in them, the hope of glory.—Christ’s omnipresence 
in the Church; 1. Its nature: (a) spiritual real; (6) 
divine-human; (c) mediatorial and saving; 2. its 
warning ; 8. its comfort in life and in death.— 
Christ’s presence with His members on earth till His 
coming; their presence with Him in heaven, where 
they shall see Him as He is, to glorify and enjoy Him 
forever.—P. §.] 
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BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


Tnx Sinaitic Manuscript of the Bible, which Professor Tischendorf rescued fiom the obscurity ot che 
Convent of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, and carefully edited in two editions in 1862 and 1863,* two yeara 
after the issue of the third edition of Dr. Lange’s Commentary on Matthew, has been carefully com- 
pared in preparing the American edition of this work from Chapter VIII. to the close of the Gospel of 
Matthew. I thought I was the first to do so, but just before I finished the last pages of this volume, 
I found that Baumlcin, in his Commentary on the Gospel of St. John,} and Meyer, in the fifth edition 
of his Commentary on Matthew, both of which appeared in 1864, had preceded me, at least in print. 
No critical scholar can ignore this manuscript hereafter. For it is the only complete, and perhaps the oldest 
of all the uncial codices of the Bible, or at least of the same age and authority as the celebrated Vatican 
Codex (which is traced by some to the middle of the fourth century), and far better edited by the German 
Protestant Professor, Tischendorf, than the latter was by the Italian Cardinal, Angelo Mai, In the absence 
of a simpler mark agreed upon by critics (the proposed designation by the Hebrew » has not yet been 
adopted, and is justly objected to by Tregelles and others on the ground of typographical inconvenience), ] 
introduce it always as Ood. Sin., and I find that Dr. Meyer in the fifth edition does the same. As I could 
not procure a copy ‘of the printed edition of this Codex till I had finished the first seven chapters, I now 
complete the critical part of the work by adding its more important readings in the first seven chapters 
where they differ from the textus receptus, on which the authorized English, as well as all the older Protestant 
Versions of the Greek Testament are substantially based. 


* Novum TzsTamentuM Srnaitioum, sive Novum Testamentum cum Epistola Barnabe et Fragmentis Pastoris 
(Herma), Ex Codice Sinaitico auspiciis Alexandri II., omnium Russiarum imperatoris, ex tenebris protracto orbique 
litterarom tradito accurate descripsit ANotHeus FripEeRious ConstTantinus TiscHENDORF, theol. et phil. Dr., etc. ete. 
Lipsiw, 1868, The text is arranged in four columns and covers 148 folios; the learned Prolegomena of the editor Ixxxt 
folios. There is besides a magnificent photo-lithographed fac-simile edition of the whole Sinaitic Bible, published at the ex- 
pense of the Emperor of Russia, in 4 volumes (8 for the Old and 1 for the New Testameut, the latter in 148 folios), under 
the title: Bistiorum Copzx Sr1nairious Perropouiranus. Auspiciis augustissimis imperatoris Alexandri II. ed. Const 
Tischendorf. Petropoli, 1862. A copy of this rare edition I have also consulted occasionally, in the Astor Library of New 
York. For fuller information on this important Codex (in the words of Tischendorf: “ omniwm codicum wncialium solua 
integer omniumque antiquissimus”), we must refer the reader to the ample Prolegomena of TiscHENDORF, also to an 
article of HitgEnrexp in his Zectschrift fir wissenschaftliche Theologie, vol. vii. (1864), p. 74 ff. (who is disposed to assign 
it to a somewhat later age), and to SortvenEr’s treatise, which I have not seen, 4 

+ Hengstenberg, in his Commentary on John, concluded in 1863, pays no attention whatever to this Codex, and is very 
defective in a critical point of view 
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Ge I, 6.—Cod. Sin. omits the second 6 Bact- 
Aeds, the king, after David. See 
Commentary, Crit. Note 1 on p. 48. 

v. 18.—Cod. Sin. sustains yéveors, birth, 


saw (as in the Eng. Ver.), for «Spo» 
they found (Vulg.: imvenerumt), 

vy. 18.—Cod. Sin. omits @pjvos kal, lamen 
tation and, before kAavO mds, weep 


nativity (B., C., P., S., Z.getc., Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, Alford) for the lect. 
rec. yévynots, which may easily 
have arisen from éyévynce and éyev- 
vhn, and as appearing to suit the con- 
nection better (partus modus), comp. 
Meyer, in the fifth ed, p. 48. But 
Christ’s origin was not properly a be- 
getting, engendering, y évvn ots (from 
yevvaw) ; and hence yéveots is pref- 
erable both fer internal and external 
reasops. Comp. Luke i. 14: én rij 
yevéder avrov, which is better sup- 
ported there than yevyijoet. 


vy. 19.—Cod. Sin.: Feryuarioa: for the 


lect. rec. rapaderypatioa; the rapa 
in Cod. Sin. being “punctis notatum 
rursus deletis,” as Tischendorf remarks, 
Proleg. p. xlii, which I found to be 
eorrect on inspection of the fac-simile 
edition in the Astor Library. The 
sense, however, is not altered, since 
both deryuarl(w (only once, Col. ii. 
18) and rapaderypariC@ (twice, Matt. 
i, 19 and Heb. vi. 6) mean to make a 
show or example of one, to put to shame. 
Lachmann, Tischendorf (ed. septima 
critica major, 1859), Alford (4th ed. 
of 1859), and Meyer (5th ed., but omit- 
ting to notice the original reading of 
Cod. Sin.) read Seryuartoas: on the 
authority of B., Z., and scholia of 
Origen and Eusebius. 


wv. 25.—Cod. Sin. reads simply: erexey viov, 


instead of the lect. rec.: @rexe tov 
viv atts thy mpwtdTokoy, 
and here sustains the testimony of 
Codd. B., Z., etc., and the modern crit- 
ical editions. The omission of mpwré- 
aoxov is much easier accounted for, on 
doctrinal grounds, than its insertion, 
and cannot affect the controversy con- 
cerning the question of the brothers 
of Christ, since mpwrdroxos is genuine 
in Luke ii. 7, where there is no varia- 
tion of reading. On the other hand, 
the term does not necessarily prove that 
Mary had children after Jesus. Comp. 
Crit. Note 2, on p. 52, and the remark 
of Jerome, quoted in Tischendorf’s crit. 
apparatus (ed. 7. p. 4). 


On. 01. 11.—Cod. Sin. reads: :d0y (ldov), they 


ing. So all the critical editors. The 
text. rec. seems to be enlarged from the 
Septuagint. 


Cx. IIL. 3.—d:a noaov, through Isaiah, instead of 


jim ‘Hoatov, by Isaiah. The reading 
did is sustained also by Codd. B., C., 
D., Syr., Sahid., Aith., Vulg., Griesh., 
‘Lachm., Tischend., Alf, and is more 
correct; for the word was spoken by 
the Lord through Ysaiah (a Domine 
per, as Irenzus has it). Hence insert 
in text on p. 67 after by: [through, 
did]. 


v. 6.—Cod. Sin.: topdavn rotapw (alse 


in Codd. B., ©’, M., A., etc.) for 
lopidyn br atvtrod. But ro: 
Taug, river, may have been inserted 
from Mark i. 5, 


Cu. IV. 5.—Cod. Sin.: eaortrnoev, text. rec.. 


lornoty (EH. V.: setteth). Lachmann 
and Alford adopt éornoey with B., C., 
D., Z., while Tischendorf (7 ed., 1859) 
and Meyer retain fornow.- The aorist 
interrupts the flow of the presens 
historicum in this verse (tapaAauBave 
... Aeye:), comp. vers. 8 and 10, and 
may have been a correction from 
Luke iv. 9. 


v. 10.—dmrfaw pov, behind me, is wanting 


in Cod. Sin., as in other important 
witnesses, and in Elzevir’s ed. (see the 
apparatus in the crit. editions), and is 
probably an old insertion from Matt. 
xvi. 23, where Peter is addressed. 
Comp. Lange’s Hxeg. Note on ch. iv. 
10, p. 85. 


Cu. V. 11.—Cod. Sin. sustains the lect. rec. peu- 


ddmevot (HE. V. falsely), which was 
suspected by Griesbach, and thrown 
out of the text by Fritzsche, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Meyer, who says 
(fifth ed. p. 135) rather too dogmatic- 
ally: “ Das entbehrliche und den Nerv 
der Rede nur schwiichende Wort ist ein 
Srommer, ungefiigiger, und daher auch 
verschieden gestellter Zuzatz, Comp 
Crit. Note 2 on p. 98. 


v. 80.—Cod. Sin. sustains the Vatican Codex, 


Vulgata (eat), etc., Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Tregelles, and Alford, in reading 
els yéervayv &mérAOn, should de 
part into hell, instead of the lect. rec, 
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BrAn0R eis yéevvar, should be 
east into hell, which seems to be a 
correction to suit the preceding verse. 


© 44.—Cod. Sin. reads simply: ayarare 


Fous exOpous UM@vV Kat Tpoge 
evxecbe vrep twy SiwKor- 
twv, love your enemies and pray for 
those who persecute you, and omits 
after duayv the words from evAoyeire 
to picodcw buds (bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that. hate you), 
and after imtp tay the words: ér7- 
peaCdvtTwy buas cal (who de- 
spitefully use you and). It agrees in 
this omission with Cod. B., Copt., 
Tren., Orig., Euseb., and other fathers. 
Lachinann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and 
Alford, expunge the words referred to, 
as an interpolation from Luke vi. 28; 
but de Wette and Meyer object, since 
the order of the clauses in Luke is 
different, and since the homeeoteleuta 
could easily cause omissions, The 
words érnpeaCdvrTwy buas Kal, 
however, are very suspicious, and in 
all probability inserted from Luke vi. 
28. Hence Meyer, also, gives them 


up. 


v. 47.—Cod. Sin. sustains @0viK0l, heathen, 


with B., D., Z., verss. and fathers 
against TeA@vat, publicans, which 
seems to have been inserted from ver. 
46, as already remarked on p. 112, 
Crit. Note 6. 


Om. VI, 1.—OCod. Sin. agrees here again with the 


Vatican MS. (also D., Syr., Hieros., 
Itala, Vulgata, several fathers, Lachm., 
Tischend., Treg., Alf.), in reading 5:- 
katoctynyv, righteousness, instead 
of éAenuoatyny (text. rec, Mat- 
thai, Scholz), which is “a mistaken 
gloss, the general nature of this open- 
ing caution not being perceived.” 


v, 12.—Cod. Sin. (also B., Z.): &@pqneauer 


(have forgiven) against the Ject. ree. : 
aptewev, and the reading of D., E., 
L., ete.: 4¢louev, which may have 
been taken from Luke xi. 4. Lachm., 
Tischend., Alford, and Meyer, favor 
apnkayer. 


vy. 18.—Cod. Sin. omits the doxology and the 


amen in the Lord’s Prayer, with other 
ancient witnesses and all the modern 
critical editors, German and English, 
except Matthaei, whose exclusive ad- 
herence to his own Moscow manu- 
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scripts gives his edition the character 
of partiality. It is generally regarded 
as an insertion from the ecclesiastical 
liturgies in the fourth century. - On 
the other hand, it is strongly defended 
as genuine, ot only by Stier, as men- 
tioned on p. 122, but also by Scrivener 
(A Supplement to the authorized En 
glish Version of the-N. T., vol. i. 
1845, p. 155 ff). Alford’s testimony 
against it, as quoted on p. 122, is cer: 
tainly too strong. The importance of 
the case will justify us in adding here 
the principal arguments on both sides 
of the question. It must be admitted 
that the weight (though by no means 
the number) of critical testimony is 
rather against the doxology. Four of 
the most ancient uncial MSS., Cod. Sin. 
(4th cent.), Vaticanus (B., 4th cent.), 
Cantabrigiensis, or Codex Beze (D., 
5th or 6th cent.), Dublinensis rescrip- 
tus (Z., of the 6th cent., containing, of 
the N. T., the Gospel of Matthew with 
imany lacunz), and five cursive MSS. 
(1, 17, 118, 130, 209, of much later 
date), moreover the ancient Latin ver- 
sions, and most of the early fathers, 
especially the Latin ones, including 
Origen, Tertullian, and Cyprian, whe 
wrote practical commentaries on the 
Lord’s Prayer, omit the doxology. 
The other uncial MSS. are here defect. 
ive, and cannot be quoted for or 
against. Cod. Alexandrinus (A., 5th 
cent.) is mutilated from Matt. i. to 
xxy. 6 (its first leaf commencing; 
6 vuuptos), and Cod. Ephraemi Syri 
(C., 5th cent.) omits Matt. v. 16 to 
vii. 4 (according to Tischendorf’s edi- 
tion, which is, however, unfortunately 
not in fac-simile). Its omission from 
the text is, moreover, much more diffi- 
cult to account for than its insertion 
from the ancient liturgies. But on the 
other hand, the doxology is already 
found in the venerable Peschito (of the 
second century), and the two younger 
Syriac Versions (Philoxeniana and 
Hierosolymitana), in the Sahidic or 
Thebaic Egyptian Version (which 
ranks next to the Peschito on the 
score of antiquity), the Aithiopia, 
Armenian, Gothic and Gregorian Ver 
sions, in the Apostolical Constitutions, 
Chrysostom, as well as in nearly all 
the five hundred or more cursive map 
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uscripts in which the sixth chapter of 
Matthew is preserved. As to internal 
reasons, it can hardly be urged that 
the doxology interrupts the context or 
the logical connection between vers. 
12 and 14 (Scholz, Meyer, Alford), 
for this argument would require us to 
cancel the whole of ver. 13 (Scrivener). 
No one can doubt the eminent pro- 
priety of this solemn conclusion which 
we are accustomed to regard from in- 
fancy as an integral part of the prayer 
of prayers, and which we would now 
never think of sacrificing to critical 
considerations in our popular Bibles 
and public and private devotions. 
Probably it was the prevailing custom 
of the Christians in the East from the 
peginning to pray the Lord’s Prayer 
with the doxology, comp. 2 Tim. iv. 
18. Chrysostom comments on it with- 
out the least consciousness that its 
authenticity is doubtful. 


In the seventh chapter Cod. Sin. offers no im- 
portant deviations from the received text. 


On VII. 2.—Cod. Sin. sustains with the best an- 


shall be measured, which is now adopt 
ed by the editors of the Greek text 
(even Stier and Theile, and Words 
worth, who adhere closely to the El 
zevir text), against the lect. rec. dv 
betpnOnoerat, shall be measured again, 
or in turn (from Luke vi. 38). 


OOD. SIN. TEXT, PRO. 
Vv. 4.—Acyis (A€ELS). cooreceee €petse 
v. 18.—e1ceA Pare... seoees seons€lSCAGETE, 


v. 14.—ort orevn* 

S ——TAGTIG so-e0ee soreereeeeee TAGTELA 7) TUAT (SO B.) 
V. 21.—ra OeATNUATG....000.20066T0 OEAnua (SO also B.). 
V. 24.—oMo1wOnoETal..eeceeeesesSMOlWow aUTSY. 

V. 27 .—rOaveeseeee aacesseseesest ACOLs 
Ve 28.—eTEAET EV. reeves seccece +2. TUVET EAET EV 
V. 29.—ypapmaTels GUTWY ».++-.ypaumarels. 


* But it is not certain whether O71 or Tf was the origina 
reading. Tischendorf remarks, Proleg. xliii. ad membra- 
nam iy. exteriorem: “o71: 0 littere punetum impositum 
nescio an ante C4. jam B imposuerit; obelum vero solus Ca- 
addidit.” “Ori otevh, for strait, is the reading of the 
teat. rec, and retained by Tischendorf and Alford, but it 
may easily have arisen from 67: TAaTeia, ver. 18. Lach 
mann, Meyer, and Scrivener prefer Ti oT EV, how stratt 
(Vulgata: guam angusta), which has the balance of extez- 


aient authorities wet pyO4a€T aL, | nal evidence in its favor 
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